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Preface 


The Encyclopedia of New Testament Textual Criticism began about fifteen years ago as 
a web site. The original idea, proposed by Rich Elliott of Simon Greenleaf University, 
was for a printed book — but books require publishers, and editors, and contributors. It 
didn’t happen at the time. Instead, | took the idea and produced the web site. 


So why, after all this time, go from web site to book? The answer is “e-books.” Web sites 
are of course easy and quick to update — but they can’t be saved as a nice neat 
package and loaded onto a smartphone or tablet. And they are never really finished. In 
2012, | decided it was time to go for the book. This will allow me to get the whole project 
in somewhat better order — although it also means that | have to drop some illustrations 
where my sources are a bit dodgy. 


As of this time, you can find the “full” Encyclopedia at http:/Awaltzmn.brainout.net/. 
Thanks to the “brainout” site for hosting it. The Encyclopedia there differs somewhat 
from this; | have naturally been making corrections and changes as | imported the 
articles. So this is the “last word” as of this writing (although it probably contains some 
formatting glitches | did not notice). | hope you find it useful. 


Unfortunately, the conversion proved to be much harder than | thought. Half a year of 
work (admittedly in odd moments) and the result was only about half done, and | was 
struggling with both health and employment. And the result, as of May 2013, was 
already 700 pages long, and is now more than twice that! | certainly did not realize the 
magnitude of what | had done. 


And many of my hopes appear impossible. The file is too large to index, and is getting 
hard to edit in any way. There probably isn’t much more | can do until and unless the 
editing software is upgraded. So | have decided to release this preliminary, incomplete 
edition. It’s better than nothing, and if | don’t finish the book, you at least have this. It’s 
now close to done; other than the missing artwork and some demonstration PDFs, this 
is all | created. Sadly, because | had to work in haste, much of the material is as it was 
ten or fifteen years ago; | have not had the chance to do many updates to take into 
account changes in the field. There are also some inconsistencies — some articles 
have footnotes, some don’t, and the documentation is spotty. Also, the original handled 
Greek in a way that is now very dated, and | may have missed some of the conversions. 
Treat this as what it is: A not-quite-finished book based on textual criticism around the 
year 2000, not the year 2013. 


Robert B. Waliz 
June 16, 2013 
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An Introduction to 
New Testament Textual Criticism 


Adam scriveyn, if ever it thee bifalle 
Boece or Troylus for to wryten newe, 
Under thy long lokkes thou most have the scalle, 
But after my makyng thow wryte more trewe; 
So ofte adaye | mot thy werk renewe, 
It to correcte and eke to rubbe and scrape, 
And al is thorough thy negligence and rape. 
— Chaucer 


Why Textual Criticism? 


Chances are that you’ve played the game “Telephone” some time in your life. 
“Telephone” is the game in which a group of people gather around in a circle. One 
person thinks up a message, and whispers it to the next person, who whispers it to the 
next person, and so on around the circle, until you reach the end and the final person 
repeats the message aloud. The first person then states the original message. 


The two sentences often cannot be recognized as related. 


Even if you haven’t played “Telephone,” you must have read a book or a magazine 
which was filled with typographical errors. And that’s in a case where the typesetter has 
the author’s original manuscript before him, and professional proofreaders were 
engaged to correct errors. 


Now imagine what happens when a document is copied, by hand, tens of thousands of 
times, long after the original manuscript has been destroyed. Imagine it being copied by 
barely literate scribes standing (not sitting, standing) at cold desks in bad light for hours 
on end, trying to read some other scribe’s barely legible handwriting. 


Imagine trying to do that when the words are written in all upper-case letters, with no 
spaces between words, and you’re writing on poor-quality paper with a scratchy reed 
pen using ink you made yourself. 


Because that’s what happened with all ancient books, and with the New Testament in 
particular. Not all scribes were as bad as the secretary Chaucer poked such fun at in the 
quote above, but none were perfect — and few had the New Testament authors looking 
over their shoulders to make corrections. 
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After a few centuries of that, it’s easy to imagine that the text of the New Testament 
would no longer bear any relationship to the original. Human beings just aren’t equipped 
to be exact copyists. And the more human beings involved in the process, the worse the 
situation becomes. 


Fortunately, the situation is not as grim as the above picture would suggest. Despite all 
those incompetent scribes making all those incompetent copies, the text of the New 
Testament is in relatively good shape. The fact that copies were being made constantly, 
by intent scribes under the supervision of careful proofreaders, meant that the text 
stayed fairly fixed. It is estimated that seven-eighths of the New Testament text is 
certain — all the major manuscripts agree, and scholars are satisfied that their 
agreement is correct. Most of the rest is tolerably certain — we probably know the 
original reading, and even if we aren’t sure, the variation does not significantly affect the 
sense of the passage. For a work so old, and existing in so many copies, this fact is at 
once amazing and comforting. 


Still, there are variations in the manuscripts of the New Testament, and some of them 
are important. It is rare for such variants to affect a fundamental Christian doctrine, but 
they certainly can affect the course of our theological arguments. And in any case, we 
would like the most accurate text of the New Testament possible. 


That is the purpose of textual criticism: Working with the materials available, to 
reconstruct the original text of an ancient document with as much accuracy as possible. 
It’s not always an easy job, and scholars do sometimes disagree. But we will try to 
outline some of the methods of New Testament textual criticism in this article, so that 
you too can understand the differences between Bibles, and all those odd little footnotes 
that read something like “Other ancient authorities read....”" 


Types of Manuscripts 


If the task of reconstructing the text of the New Testament may be compared to a 
detective story, then our “witnesses” are the ancient manuscripts. Manuscripts fall into 
three basic categories: Greek manuscripts, ancient translations (generally called 
“versions”), and quotations in ancient authors. 


1. The description above is my definition of textual criticism: Determining, as best we can, the original text 
of the document. In recent years, with this post-modern tendency to think that methods matter more 
than results, there has been a certain tendency to argue that the phases in the history of the 
document are the point of textual criticism. I’ll say flat-out that, as far as I’m concerned, this is pure 
bunk. Such historical criticism is useful and interesting — but it’s not textual criticism, which should 
always have its eyes fixed firmly and solely on the original text. Only that and nothing more. 
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The analogy to witnesses in court is apt. Some of our witnesses are fragmentary; they 
preserve only small parts of the story (though often important parts). Others are fairly 
complete, but are not very reliable. Each witness has its own peculiarities, which must 
be taken into account as we decide between readings. As one scholar put it, to be a 
successful textual critic, you must “know the personality of your witnesses.” 


Of the three classes of witnesses mentioned — Greek manuscripts, versions, and 
quotations — the most important are the manuscripts, since they preserve the wording 
in the original language and in the original order.' The oldest Greek manuscripts date 
from the second century; from that time on, the number of manuscripts grows ever 
greater until the thirteenth century, then comes to a fairly abrupt halt at the end of the 
fifteenth century (when first the fall of Constantinople in 1453 and then the printing of 
the first Greek Testament in 1516 reduced the need for manuscript copies). Unlike 
modern books, which are relatively standardized, manuscripts take various forms, and 
the form of the manuscript (arrangement of columns and lines, style of script used, etc.) 
can sometimes influence the sorts of readings we find in it. 


The books of the New Testament were almost certainly originally written on scrolls. We 
see evidence of this in the texts of Matthew and Luke, both of which drastically 
compressed the material in Mark in order to make their books fit on the largest possible 
scroll. These scrolls were probably of papyrus, which was the cheapest and most 
important writing material in the ancient world. 


But the urge to collect the writings that eventually made up the New Testament must 
have been very strong. It is generally believed that collections of Paul’s writings were in 
existence by 100 C.E. if not earlier. This posed a problem: A collection containing the 
writings of Paul, or the four gospels, was far too long for a single scroll. Acomplete New 
Testament would have been even more impossible. 


The solution was the form of book known as the Codex. This is, in fact, what moderns 
think of as a “book.” Instead of sheets being placed side to side to produce a immensely 
long single “page,” they were folded over each other, permitting books of any length — 
and, not insignificantly, saving expensive writing material (since codices could be written 
on both sides). The Christian church seems to have adopted codices with great 
enthusiasm; over 99% of known New Testament manuscripts are in codex form, and the 
few minor exceptions were already-written scrolls that Christians salvaged and reused. 


The earliest manuscripts rarely if ever contained complete New Testaments (for one 
thing, the canon of the New Testament was not finally settled until about the fourth 
century). Most manuscripts contained only one section — Gospels, Paul, Acts and 


1. Exception: the lectionary manuscripts, of course, do not preserve the order. Nor, in general, do they 
preserve all the text; they include only select readings. 
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Catholic Epistles, Revelation. In addition, early manuscripts are often incomplete — 
pages have been lost, or parts of pages have become decayed or torn or simply 
illegible. 
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A papyrus manuscript: one section of P'* containing part of Hebrews. Note the uncial 
(all-uppercase) letters and the lack of spaces between words, as well as the damage to 
the 1700-year-old material. Photo retouched, with damaged areas outlined in red. 


Part of the problem is the writing material. Our earliest surviving manuscripts are written 
on papyrus, which grows brittle with age and can be ruined by damp. Only in Egypt has 
the dry climate allowed a few papyrus manuscripts to endure, and even these are often 
damaged. (A few papyri buried, e.g., in the eruption of Mount Vesuvius are only a minor 
exception; these were not Christian writings. These papyri were in fact numerous, but 
badly damaged, very difficult to read — very many were destroyed in the attempt to 
open them — and not very valuable) With the exception of the papyrus known as P” 
(which contains the books of 1 and 2 Peter and Jude in their entirety, along with non- 
scriptural writings), not one papyrus contains the complete text of any Biblical book. 


Papyrus was not the only writing material used in the ancient world, however. 
Parchment — the carefully prepared skins of animals — was also available. It was, in 
fact, a better material, at once stronger, smoother (which made attractive writing easier), 
and more durable. But it was also generally much more expensive; animals grow up 
slowly and need a lot of food. Papyrus is a plant, which grows quickly in Egypt. (There 
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are some reports of papyrus being grown in Italy, but these are uncertain. It is likely that 
some papyrus sheets were finished in Rome, but this was probably based on imported 
materials. David Diringer, in The Book Before Printing, notes that the Latin papyri at 
Herculaneum were more brittle than those written in Greek, and speculates that this is 
due to the use of remanufactured papyri. Another possibility is that Italian papyrus, if it 
actually existed, was inferior.) 


The early church was poor, and needed many books. Parchment was _ probably 
generally beyond its means. It was not until the church became legal in the reign of 
Constantine that parchment came to be widely used for church writings. Parchment and 
papyrus continued to be used side by side for many centuries. The heyday of papyrus 
manuscripts was the third and fourth centuries, but we have papyri from as late as the 
eighth century (by which time the Islamic conquest had largely suppressed Greek- 
speaking Christianity in Egypt). Parchment manuscripts first appear in the third century, 
and become common in the fourth; they remained dominant until the early part of the 
second millennium, when paper began to be used. 


Both the papyri and the early parchments were written in a style of writing known as 
“uncial” (also sometimes called “majuscule”). This is, more or less, what we would call 
“upper-case letters.” The letters were large, and the various letterforms were not 
connected. For the most part, the letters fall between two lines. In the earliest 
manuscripts, there were no accents, no breathings, no punctuation, and no spaces 
between words. (This doubtless led to certain errors, as scribes misread undivided 
words and sentences. So, for example, in uncial script it would be easy to confuse 
ANAA and AMA.) 


As the centuries passed, uncials grew more elaborate, with the letters sprouting serifs 
and other slow-to-write forms (the reader is invited to examine the chart of uncial 
letterforms). Manuscripts grew easier to read as scribes gradually started to add 
breathings, punctuation, etc., but these were slow to write and took up a great deal of 
writing material. What was needed was a cursive hand — but it was not until the ninth 
century that an appropriate script was developed (there were earlier Greek cursive 
hands, but they were not used for Biblical manuscripts, probably because they were not 
considered elegant enough). With the development of this script began the “age of the 
minuscule” — “minuscule” being the name given to both this cursive style and the 
manuscripts written in the style. The first minuscules were written in the ninth century, 
and by the end of the tenth century they had essentially driven the uncials out of use 
(uncials continued to be used in lectionaries for a few more years, but from the 
thirteenth century on we have no examples of the type except in a few marginal notes). 
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of the text in minuscule script and a colophon at the bottom in an uncial hand. 


(It is interesting to note that other languages followed a similar history. Early Latin 
manuscripts are written in Latin uncials, but as time passed, minuscules came into use. 
Unlike Greek minuscules, however, where the unity of the Byzantine Empire meant that 
the same general style was adopted throughout, different centers seem to have 
developed different minuscule styles; we see great variety in eighth and ninth century 
Latin manuscripts, until the Carolingian Minuscule became dominant. Though the later 
history of Greek types does diverge; modern Greek print and handwriting bear almost 
no similarity to late Greek minuscules. I’ve seen it claimed that modern print — which 
gave rise to modern Roman-letter handwriting — is a form of Carolingian minuscule. 
This isn’t exactly true — most moderns would have real trouble reading Carolingian 
minuscule — but they are related and fairly similar.) 


All told, there are somewhat more than 3000 continuous-text Greek manuscripts of the 
New Testament. Between 85% and 90% of these are in minuscule script; the remaining 
10-15% (uncials and papyri) are in uncial script. 


It will be evident that some system is needed to keep track of all these assorted 
manuscripts. The present system, although somewhat imperfect, was adopted after 
centuries of trial and error and, frankly, confusion. In it, continuous-text manuscripts are 
divided into three classes: Papyri, Uncials, and Minuscules. 


Papyri are written on (guess what) papyrus, in uncial script. As noted, the earliest papyri 
date from the second century, and the last date from the eighth. Papyri are designated 
by the letter P (often in a blackletter script) and a superscript letter. Thus P's, P*, P*°, 
P47, P&, P”, P”%, and P” are among the most important papyri. As new papyri continue 
to be discovered, new numbers are added to the series (thus the lower the number, the 
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earlier a papyrus was probably found). As of this writing, the number of known papyyri is 
about one hundred. (Note that some papyri have more than one number, as different 
portions came to light at different times. So the actual number of manuscripts in a class 
will generally be slightly less than the nominal number.) 


The second class of Greek manuscripts are the uncials. In a way, it is unfortunate that 
uncials are distinguished from papyri, since they are written in the same script and there 
is no great difference in age — the oldest uncials date from the third century; they 
continued to be written until the tenth/eleventh century. The difference lies only in the 
writing material: Uncials are written on parchment, papyri on papyrus. (It is true that 
most papyri are older than most uncials — the bulk of surviving papyri are from the third 
and fourth centuries, while uncials do not become common until the fourth century and 
the bulk of the surviving copies date from the sixth through ninth centuries. But it is 
important to remember that some of the best uncials are as old as or older than many of 
the papyri.) 


Uncials were originally designated by letters, i.e. A, B, C, D. As the number of known 
uncials increased (the nominal number now stands at slightly over three hundred, but — 
as with the papyri — the same manuscript sometimes has multiple designations, 
meaning that the actual number is on the order of 270), it became necessary to use 
Greek letters, then Hebrew letters. Eventually scholars gave up and took to using a 
numbering scheme, with each uncial’s number preceded by a zero. Thus the 
manuscript A is now also called 02, B is 03, etc. However, most of the best-known 
manuscripts are still known by the letter designation they once had. 


Beyond these are the minuscules, recognized by the script in which they are written 
(since they can be on either parchment or paper). The earliest minuscules date from the 
ninth century (overlapping the last uncials), and continued to be written up to, and even 
after, the appearance of the first printed New Testament in 1516. For the most part, 
minuscules are marked not only by their script but by the presence of accents, 
breathings, word spacing, paragraphs, punctuation — all the things whose absence 
made the early uncials so hard to read. Minuscules are given simple numbers, from 1 
on up to the current total of about 2850. 


There is a fourth class of Greek manuscripts, the lectionaries, which of course contain 
the lessons read in the Greek church in the order they are read. Lectionaries are quite 
numerous (about 2300 are now known), but most of them are late and fairly 
standardized. They may be written on parchment or paper, in uncial or minuscule script. 
Lectionaries are designated by a script letter followed by a number (e.g. @ ©’ is the 


relatively well-known “Ferrar Lectionary,” so-called because its text resembles that 
found in the group of manuscripts called Family 13 or the “Ferrar Group”). To this point, 
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the lectionaries have not been very carefully studied, and they are rarely used in textual 
criticism. Since this article is intended to be short, we will say no more about them. 


A list of some of the more important New Testament manuscripts is found below, and 
there are detailed articles elsewhere in the Encyclopedia. 


In addition to the Greek manuscripts, we have the testimony of the “Versions” — the 
ancient translations of the Greek New Testament. These are highly valuable in some 
ways — they are usually early (the oldest Latin, Syriac, and Coptic versions date from 
the second to fourth centuries, and the Armenian probably to the fifth), and we know 
what part of the world they come from. But they also have drawbacks: No translation, 
even if precise and literal (and not all these translations are) can exactly render the 
wording of the Greek original. Also, the versions have a textual history of their own, 
which means we have to reconstruct their readings. Finally, it is worth remembering 
that, although a version may exist in thousands of copies, it is usually translated from no 
more than a handful of Greek originals. Thus the versions are very important for 
determining the history of a variant reading, but sometimes less useful for determining 
the original text. 


The final class of witnesses normally mentioned is the testimony of quotations in the 
Church Fathers. This is an amazingly rich resource — many, many authors quoted the 
New Testament over the centuries. And we usually know with fair precision both the 
date of the quotation and the place where the author wrote. Unfortunately, the authors 
often cited loosely, adding, paraphrasing, or omitting as they saw fit; they did not cite in 
order, they rarely cited long passages; and in any case, their works, just like the 
manuscripts themselves, have been subject to copying and corruption over the years. 
Hence the Fathers, like the versions, are best used to establish the history of the text. 


A fourth class of witnesses, not normally mentioned in New Testament criticism because 
they have so small a role, are |mitations. 


Printed Versions of the New Testament 


The first complete New Testament to be published was the edition of Desiderius 
Erasmus, now known as the Textus Receptus (“The text received [by all]” — a phrase 
derived from an advertising blurb in a later edition!). This was published, with great 
haste and on the basis of only a handful of late manuscripts, in 1516 (the printer wanted 
to beat a rival edition onto the market, and so hurried Erasmus and then pushed the 
edition through the press without proper oversight). Yet it formed the basis for all Greek 
editions for over three centuries; Luther's German translation and the English King 
James Version (as well as most of the English editions preceding the KJV) were 
translated from editions of the Textus Receptus. 
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The Textus Receptus had a text that was fairly typical of the manuscripts of its time, and 
for the first century or so of its existence no one worried much about its text. But in the 
early seventeenth century the Codex Alexandrinus arrived in England from the Middle 
East. This produced a sensation, since it was a very old (fifth century) manuscript which 
often disagreed violently with the 7Textus Receptus. Suddenly scholars began to realize 
that there were different forms of the New Testament text. 


It was not until 1831, however, that Karl Lachmann (1793-1851) published the first 
Greek testament not based on the Jextus Receptus. Lachmann’s edition differed from 
the Textus Recepius at thousands of points, some of them significant. His text came 
under immediate and intense attack. Yet almost every Greek edition since Lachmann’s 
time has been closer to his text than the Textus Receptus. The reason was that textual 
criticism was beginning to come into its own, and the Jextus Recepius no longer 
appeared adequate. 


The Practice of Textual Criticism 


But why was the Jextus Receptus inadequate? Although it was based on late 
manuscripts, and Lachmann’s text on early manuscripts, both are based on actual 
readings. They simply adopted different readings at points of variations. So why is 
Lachmann right and Erasmus wrong? How do we decide which reading is original? 


Scholars have given many names to their answers, and they apply them in different 
ways. But fundamentally they use two tools: “Internal Evidence” and “External 
Evidence.” 


Internal evidence (sometimes called “Transcriptional Probability” or the like) is based on 
logic: “Which reading best explains the others?” It asks questions like, “Is there an easy 
way for this reading to have been converted into that one?” 


External evidence is based on the manuscripts. It looks for the reading based on the 
“best,” earliest, or most manuscripts. 


Let’s show what we mean by looking not at the Bible but at a famous passage from 
Shakespeare — Hamlet, |.ii.129 (approximately; in my Yale Shakespeare, it’s 1.ii.133). 
This is one of the key soliloquies. You’ve probably heard the first line as 


O that this too too solid flesh would melt 


It so happens that there are three early witnesses to this passage, and none of them 
read it in the above form. The first quarto, the earliest published form of the passage, 
gives it as 
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Oh that this too much grieu’d and sallied flesh 
Would melt to nothing... 


The second quarto, the next form to appear, reads 
O that this too too sallied flesh would melt 


The First Folio of 1623, the only source to contain (almost) all of Shakespeare’s plays, 
reads 


O that this too too sollid flesh would melt 


It is believed that the “sallied” of the second quarto is to be understood as “sullied.” The 
folio reading is a divergent spelling of the common reading “solid.” 


So which is it? Solid flesh? Sullied flesh? Grieved and sallied flesh (which might in this 
case mean something like “battered”)? 


The first quarto reading can be ignored; it comes from a “bad quarto,” imperfectly 
remembered by one of the actors of the play. But the second quarto and the first folio 
are both fairly good texts. And both readings make good sense. If it is “solid flesh,” it is 
natural to ask that it would melt. But “sullied flesh” has its own aptness, as Hamlet 
would have inherited it from his mother, who in her weakness has turned to Claudius. In 
choosing between them, a critic must decide which one best explains the other. 


There is no definitive answer to this one. The Yale Shakespeare, which strikes me as 
rather casually edited, reads “solid.” The revised Pelican has “sullied.” The Riverside 
Shakespeare, in both the first and second editions, dodges the issue and prints 
“sallied.” | personally think “sullied” the slightly better reading; it’s in the second quarto, 
now considered the best witness, and the first quarto reading seems to presuppose it; 
even the folio reading uses a similar spelling. But we can’t be certain; there is no 
guaranteed way to choose between the texts. This is the general problem of textual 
criticism, of which New Testament TC is a (Somewhat exceptional, and certainly very 
important) example. 


Rather than dwell on non-Biblical examples, let’s take a handful of Biblical examples. By 
seeing how an actual apparatus criticus (table of information about variations) is 
constructed, we can probably make things a lot clearer. 


For our first example, take part of 1 John 2:23. The King James version renders its 
Greek text “Whosoever denieth the Son, the same hath not the Father.” After this, 
however, they add, in italics (meaning that it is not a correct part of their text) “[but] he 
that acknowledgeth the Son hath the Father also.” Almost all modern version accept this 
longer reading as original — that is, as part of the correct and original text. 
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In the Greek, this variation involves only eight words. The table below shows the various 
words used here, along with the manuscripts supporting them (it is customary in such 
apparati to leave out accents and breathings. We list witnesses in the order papyri, 
uncials, minuscules, versions, church fathers). The name “Nn” in the third item refers to 
an important uncial manuscript known by that symbol. If a manuscript’s symbol appears 
in parenthesis, it means that it generally supports a particular reading but with some 
minor variation. If a manuscript’s symbol is followed by an asterisk (e.g. 1739%), it 
means that this was the reading written by the original scribe of the manuscript, which 
some later owner altered. The “corrected” reading (we put “corrected” in quotes 
because such corrections often replace a good early reading with a bad late one) is 
noted with a superscript c (e.g. 1739°) or sometimes, in older manuals, with two 
asterisks (e.g. 1739**). If a manuscript is marked vid, it means that the manuscript is 
incomplete or damaged, but the surviving portion seems to support the reading in 
question. Obviously we cite only a handful of the three-thousand-plus known 
manuscripts (many of which have not even been collated yet, so we couldn’t cite them 
even if we wanted to). A very brief description of most of the manuscripts cited here, 
including age, contents, and how various scholars have classified them, is found in the 
Description of Manuscripts of the Catholic Epistles. 


O OHOAOYWV TOV ULOV Kal TOV TAaTEpa EXEL — “the one who confesses the son has the 
father also” — NABC PW 5 33 206 223 323 614 623 630 1243 1505 1611 1739 1799 
2138 2412 2495 vg pesh hark sa bo™s arm 


omit phrase — K L 049 6 38 42 69 88 97 177 181 201 216 226 319 330 356 398 424 
436 440 462 479 483 489 547 582 635 642 704 876 917 920 927 999 1175 1240 1241 
1248 1311 1315 1319 1424 1518? 1522 1597 1610 1738 1827 1829 1835 1845 1854 
1872 1873 1874 1876 1888 1889 1891 1898 2143 2423 z bo"s Hilary(?) 


These are by no means all the manuscripts supporting either reading, but they give the 
general impression. Much the larger share of manuscripts support the short reading, 
though they are mostly minuscules, while the early uncials without exception have the 
longer reading (K, L, and 049 are uncials, but of late date — ninth century or so). 


The crucial matter, though, is the form of the reading. Note that both long and short 
readings end with the same set of letters: Tov natepa exe. It would be very easy for a 
scribe’s eyes to skip from the first occurrence to the second. This is the error known as 
Homoioteleuton (“same ending”), and it is incredibly common. Almost all manuscripts 
display at least a few instances of it. We don’t as often see it affecting whole classes of 
manuscripts, but that is clearly the case here. The longer reading, despite being absent 
from the majority of manuscripts, is surely original. 
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A different sort of problem is illustrated by Matthew 19:20. Jesus is talking to the rich 
young man, and has just told him to keep the commandments. Does the young man say 
“| have kept all these” or “I have kept all these from my youth’? The evidence is as 
follows (f' and f'* are small groups of closely related manuscripts; you can look up the 
manuscripts in the Description of Manuscripts of the Gospels): 


EK VEOTNTOC HOU — “from my youth” — (N°) C (D omits pou/“my”) EF GHOWF AD 
f'8 28 33 157 565 892 1006 1010 1071 1241 1243 1342 1424 1505 1506 abc (d) ef ff? 
hnqsysabo arm eth geo slav 


omit — X* BLO f! 22 579 700* aur ff! g' | Cyprian 


It is clear that the bulk of the manuscripts include the longer reading “from my youth.” 
On the other hand, the text without “from my youth” is supported by the two oldest 
manuscripts (X* and B), and by several other manuscripts with what we shall learn are 
good or interesting texts. Most scholars would conclude, simply on the basis of the 
manuscripts, that the shorter reading is better. 


But we have more evidence. This reading, of course, has parallels in Mark (10:20) and 
Luke (18:21). Both of the other gospels have the words “from my youth.” Now suppose 
you’re a scribe. You’ve heard the phrase “I have kept all these from my youth” a few 
zillion times in your life. Unless this is your first copy of the gospels, you’ve written it a 
few times in your life. If you encounter a copy without the words, wouldn’t you be 
tempted to add them? Certainly, if they were present already, you would have no 
tendency to delete them. 


This process is known as “assimilation of parallels.” Scribes have a tendency to make 
texts read alike. If a text sounds familiar, the scribe tended to conform it exactly to the 
familiar form. (You may have done it yourself. Try reading this phrase: “Jo be, or not be, 
that is the question... ” Did you notice the omission of the word “to” after “not”?) 


So in all likelihood the original reading here is the one which omits “from my youth.” 


You may have noticed that in both cases here we went against the reading supported by 
the majority of manuscripts. Does this mean that we are undemocratic? 


In a word, yes. One of the great rules of textual criticism is that “manuscripts are to be 
weighed and not counted.” Some manuscripts are good, some are less good. (Though 
all are at least occasionally questionable; as Michael Holmes puts it, “none are perfect, 
not even one; all have flaws, and fall short of the glory of the autograph” — Michael 
Holmes in “A Case for Reasoned Eclecticism,” not yet published at the time of this 
writing.) So how do we decide? 
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This is a matter that scholars have been working on for centuries. When they began, the 
number of manuscripts known was much smaller than today, and old manuscripts were 
especially rare. Still, at about the turn of the nineteenth century a scholar named 
Griesbach (following the lead of Semler) discovered that the manuscripts known to him 
seemed to fall into three distinct groups. The largest of these groups, by far, he called 
the “Byzantine,” because most of the manuscripts it included were written in the late 
Byzantine period. The two smaller groups he labelled “Alexandrian” (because it agreed 
with the readings of such Alexandrian fathers as Origen and Cyril) and 
“Western” (because it was associated with the Latin versions used in the western 
Roman Empire). Thus arose the concept of “Text-Types” — groups of manuscripts 
related at a stage more recent than the original. 


This concept was refined in the second half of the nineteenth century by Fenton John 
Anthony Hort (1828-1892), who did most of his work in collaboration with Brooke Foss 
Westcott (1825-1901). Westcott and Hort adopted Griesbach’s Western and Byzantine 
types as given (although they called the Byzantine text “Syrian”); the Alexandrian text 
they split into two groups which they called “Neutral” and “Alexandrian.” (This latter 
distinction has been rejected by most scholars, who believe that the Neutral and 
Alexandrian text-types are just earlier and later forms of the same sort of text; they 
generally call it by the name “Alexandrian.”) 


But Hort didn’t just affirm the identity of these types. The discovery that made Hort 
famous was that the Byzantine text was (in his view) late. Hort based this argument on 
a number of points (| have amplified some of these): 


That none of the fathers before the fourth century preserve a characteristically 
Byzantine text (some have occasional Byzantine readings, but not on a consistent 
basis). 


That there are no early Byzantine manuscripts (in the Gospels, the earliest witness to 
the Byzantine text is A of the fifth century, and even it is not fully Byzantine; outside the 
gospels, there are no fully Byzantine witnesses prior to the ninth century) 


That the Byzantine text is a consistently full, smooth text. Any difficult or disharmonious 
readings have been wiped away. This implies a gradual process of improvement over 
the years. Even if it came about suddenly (as a result of editing), the smooth readings 
must somehow have been before the editor. 


That the Byzantine text shows many conflations — places where two earlier readings 
have been combined. 


All of these points have problems. The first two remain true, but they are an argument 
from silence. The fourth point is weakened by the fact that conflations are not as 
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common as Hort would imply, and occur in all types of manuscripts. The third point is 
the strongest by far, but has never been so fully tested as to satisfy everyone. (See the 
article on Byzantine Priority.) Still, the overall thrust of Hort’s logic has convinced the 
majority of scholars. The Byzantine text-type — even though it contains nearly 90% of 
the witnesses, and has influenced most of the others — is regarded as a secondary 
product, derived from earlier text-types. 


This left the field open to the earlier text-types, the Western and Alexandrian. 


The Western text in the Gospels consisted of only one Greek witness (Codex Bezae, D/ 
05, a well-known fifth or sixth century uncial), but it is supported by most of the Old Latin 
versions, and by quotations from many early writers such as Irenzeus and Tertullian. The 
Old Syriac versions also seem to belong here, although they are not as pure and may 
have elements of other types. In the Acts, Bezae and the Old Latins are still the key 
elements of the type, although 614, the margin of the Harklean Syriac, and the other 
manuscripts of Family 2138 are believed by many to belong here. In Paul, the Old Latin 
still supports the type, as do the uncials D (here D is 06, Codex Claromontanus, of the 
sixth century, not Codex Bezae) and the closely-related ninth century pair F G. There 
are no known witnesses to the type in the Catholic Epistles or the Apocalypse. 


The Alexandrian text, which includes the majority of the non-Byzantine witnesses, is 
more amorphous. It consists of both uncials and minuscules, as well as versions. In 
Hort’s time, the most important and basic witness to the type was the famous Codex 
Vaticanus, B/03, which contains the Gospels, Acts, and Catholic Epistles complete as 
well as most of the Pauline Epistles. It was also the earliest representative of the type, 
dating from the fourth century. Also from the fourth century, and nearly as important, is 
Codex Sinaiticus, N /01, the only uncial to contain the entire New Testament. They are 
supported by the Coptic versions. In addition, they are supported in part by manuscripts 
such as the uncials C and L in the gospels and the uncials A and C in the Acts and 
Epistles, as well as by minuscules such as 33 579 892 1241 in the gospels and 33 81 
1175 in the Acts and Epistles. 


Most of these latter manuscripts, however, display a phenomenon known as “mixture.” 
This means that they contain readings from more than one text-type. Typically they will 
have some Alexandrian and some Byzantine readings, although there may be a few 
“Western” readings thrown in as well. 


The reason for this is not hard to imagine. Unlike today, when books are cheap enough 
to simply be purchased and referred to only intermittently, old books were used. So the 
users were always writing notes, commentaries, and corrections in the margin. It was 
not unusual for a later copyist to assume these marginal remarks belonged in the text 
(or at least might belong in the text), and insert them into the manuscript he was writing. 
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Then, too, manuscripts were copied in a scriptorium, and corrected. A corrector 
(Stop8wtns) would carefully read over the new copy, comparing it to some official, 
reputable copy. Often this reputable copy would not be of the same type as the 
manuscript used to make the original copy, meaning that the corrector would add 
readings of a second text-type to the once-pure text of the manuscript. We can actually 
see this happening in some manuscripts; 424 has a Byzantine text that has been 
corrected toward the readings of 1739, while many famous manuscripts (including X 
and both Ds) have been corrected toward the Byzantine text. When new copies are 
made from these manuscripts, of course, the corrections go straight into the text of the 
copy, producing mixed manuscripts. 


Mixture makes the task of textual criticism much harder. Since most manuscripts have 
more than one “parent,” it means that we cannot trace a simple genealogy. Although P”%, 
B, and L are all related, Lis not a child of B, which is not a child of P”>. This means that 
we cannot simply go back up the generations to find the original reading of a text-type, 
let alone of the original text. 


Still, by careful use of both internal and external evidence, it is usually possible to 
determine the readings of text-types. Hort, for instance, found that B preserved the 
readings of the Alexandrian/Neutral text in the large majority of cases. 


But at this point Hort faced a problem. Both the Alexandrian and “Western” types were 
early, and went directly back to the original. How, then, did one decide between the two 
in cases where they disagreed? 


Here Hort turned to internal evidence. The “Western” text, he found, was marked by 
paraphrase, expansion, and stylistic “improvements” of all sorts. The Alexandrian text, 
by contrast, was concise — even abrupt — and had more than its share of infelicitous 
readings. 


On this basis, Hort concluded, the Neutral (Alexandrian) text was best and most 
reliable. Unlike the Western text, it was not rewritten; unlike the Byzantine text, it was 
not a mixture of older elements. The text printed by Wesicott & Hort was largely that of 
the Alexandrian text, and of B in particular. And it was widely felt that the Westcott & 
Hort text was the best New Testament edition of the nineteenth century. Even today, our 
printed texts are strongly “Hortian.” 


But the twentieth century has seen changes. New manuscripts — including all the 
papyri and many early uncial fragments — have been discovered. Our knowledge of the 
versions is much greater. 


This has had many consequences. A new text-type — the “Caesarean” — has been 
proposed (though its existence is not so widely accepted today as in the early part of 
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the twentieth century). The various substantial papyri — particularly P*® and P? — have 
altered our understanding of the early history of the text. Discoveries of new and better 
manuscripts of the Fathers have helped us understand all stages of that history. And 
new tools, some computer-aided, have allowed us to assess many manuscripts 
(especially minuscules) that had never previously been studied. We know of many 
manuscript groupings we had not previously been aware of. We have also learned that 
even the Byzantine text is not one great monolith; although it is the most coherent of the 
text-types, even it has phases and has undergone a certain amount of evolution. 


List of New Testament Manuscripts 


In the light of the complexity we now see in the relationships between manuscripts, we 
cannot do as Hort did and generally just follow the text of B. We need to be aware of all 
the non-Byzantine manuscripts, and keep their peculiarities in mind. We also must know 
and understand the Byzantine text. If we believe, with Sturz and others, that it is early, 
we must take its readings into account. Even if we accept the opinion of Hort in its 
entirety, and consider the Byzantine text late, we sti// must know its readings so that we 
can see how they have influenced other manuscripts. 


The following list briefly describes some of the more important (generally non- 
Byzantine) New Testament manuscripts and their characteristics. 


P4e. Chester Beatty Papyrus |. Third century papyrus of the Gospels and Acts, now very 
defective. Thought for a time to have a “Caesarean” text, but Hurtado has given strong 
evidence against this, and Colwell has shown that the text has been extensively 
rewritten and often shortened. The text as it stood before this editing may have been 
Alexandrian. 


P48. Chester Beatty Papyrus II. Papyrus of the Pauline Epistles (with assorted lacunae; 
missing the beginning of Romans and all of 2 Thessalonians; includes Hebrews, but 
probably never contained the Pastoral Epistles). Usually dated c. 200, although much 
earlier dates have been suggested. The text is rather free, especially in Romans, and 
contains very many singular readings (that is, readings not found in any other source). It 
stands closer to B than any other manuscript, however, and the two probably form their 
own text-type or sub-text-type. 


P*”. Chester Beatty Papyrus Ill. Third century papyrus of the Apocalypse, containing 
(with lacunae) 9:10—17:2. The text is closest to N; it is considered to be more “wild” and 
less valuable than the mainstream Alexandrian witnesses A C. 


P®, Bodmer Papyrus II. Second or third century papyrus containing most of the gospel 
of John. The manuscript was written in a beautiful hand, probably that of a professional 
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scribe, but very carelessly; there are literally hundreds of casual errors corrected by the 
scribe himself, and in all likelinood many more that he did not catch. The resultant text is 
mostly Alexandrian, and closest to P’® and B, but with very many singular readings and 
readings associated with other types. 


P”. Bodmer Papyri VII, VIII. Third or fourth century papyrus containing, along with 
assorted non-Biblical works, 1 and 2 Peter and Jude. As mentioned above, P” is the 
only papyrus to contain biblical books without lacunae. In the Petrine Epistles its text 
appears good and early, being closest to B. In Jude the text has been regarded as “wild” 
— not unusual for manuscripts of Jude, which was not highly esteemed in the early 
church. 


PR. Bodmer Papyri XIV, XV. Early third century papyrus of Luke and John, containing 
the majority of Luke 3-John 15. The text is regarded as extraordinarily good and 
carefully written. It is very close kin to B, although not a direct ancestor. 


N/01. Codex Sinaiticus. Uncial of the fourth century, and unique in many ways. It is the 
only uncial to contain the complete New Testament (along with large portions of the LXX 
and certain apocryphal books). It is the only New Testament manuscript written with four 
columns per page. The story of its “discovery” and transportation from Sinai to Europe is 
also unique and involved, and cannot be detailed here; although romantic, it’s not really 
significant for textual criticism. 

N/O1 is textually very good (although only one of the three scribes was an accurate 
speller, and this one wrote only a handful of leaves in the New Testament). In the 
Gospels it is generally Alexandrian (although the text is something else — perhaps 
“Western” — in the first third of John). It is considered second only to P® and Bas a 
representative of the Alexandrian type. The same is true in Acts and the Catholic 
Epistles. In Paul, where the textual character of B changes somewhat, N is actually the 
best Alexandrian witness. In the Apocalypse it is somewhat different; it belongs with P%’, 
with a text considered inferior to A C. 


A/0Q2. Codex Alexandrinus. Uncial of the fifth century. The first of the great uncials to 
come to the attention of European scholars. It once contained the entire Old and New 
Testaments; in its current state, most of Matthew and smaller portions of John and 2 
Corinthians are missing. In the Gospels the manuscript goes primarily with the 
Byzantine text, although it has a number of non-Byzantine readings, most of which are 
also found in good manuscripts such as B. In the Acts and Epistles the text is much 
better, mostly Alexandrian with only a few Byzantine and mixed readings. In the 
Apocalypse it (along with C) is considered the best surviving witness. 
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B/03. Codex Vaticanus. Uncial of the fourth century, and widely regarded as the most 
important surviving Biblical manuscript. Originally probably contained the entire Greek 
Bible (except the books of Maccabees). However, the final pages of the manuscript 
have been lost, taking with them Hebrews 9:14—-end, 1 Timothy, 2 Timothy, Titus, 
Philemon, and probably the Apocalypse (although it is possible that the latter was never 
part of the manuscript). 

In the gospels in particular, B is considered almost to define the Alexandrian text, and — 
since the Alexandrian is considered the best text-type — by implication the original text. 
Both the Westcott & Hort and United Bible Societies editions are strongly dependent on 
ik. 

B retains its high quality in the Acts and Catholic Epistles. Its nature in Paul is more 
uncertain. Hort viewed it as mostly Alexandrian with some Western mixture. However, it 
appears that it actually belongs in its own group with P*°. (Interestingly, B is the closest 
uncial to all the substantial early papyri — to P®* and especially P”% in the Gospels, to P* 
in Paul, and to P” in the Catholics.) 


C/04. Uncial of the fifth century, and the most important New Testament Palimpsest. It 
originally contained the whole Greek Bible; about three-fifths of the New Testament, and 
fragments of the Old, survive. The upper writing is a series of sermons by Ephraem. 

The text-type of C varies. In the Gospels it is a mixture of Alexandrian and Byzantine 
elements, though some parts are more Byzantine than others. In Acts it is somewhat 
more Alexandrian. In Paul it is almost purely Alexandrian, being very nearly as good as 
A although perhaps not quite as pure as N or 33. In the Catholics it seems to show a 
mixture of Alexandrian and Family 1739 readings, with more of the latter than the 
former. In the Apocalypse it stands close to A, and is one of the best manuscripts of the 
book. 


D/05. Codex Bezae. The most controversial of all New Testament manuscripts. It is a 
Greek/Latin diglot, with the versions on facing pages. The manuscript is usually dated to 
the fifth or sixth century. It now contains most of the Gospels and Acts, but many pages 
have been lost. The lost pages contained the Johannine Epistles, but there were 
probably other writings as well, and it is not certain what they were. 

On the above scholars agree. On all other things there is debate. For instance, the 
Greek and Latin sides of D (denoted D and d respectively) are very similar, and have 
obviously been edited so as to agree. But was D conformed to d, or d to D, or both? 
There is no consensus. Nor is there agreement about the peculiar nature of D’s text. It 
clearly falls closest to the so-called “Western” witnesses such as the Old Latin versions 
and fathers such as Irengeus. But it also has important differences — e.g. D is the only 
manuscript to transfer Matthew’s genealogy of Jesus into Luke 3:23f. This transfer is 
obviously the result of rewriting. Is the rest of D’s text rewritten, or is this an aberration? 
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Again, scholars do not agree. 

This is a particularly serious problem in that D is the only substantial Greek witness to 
the “Western” text of the gospels. Assessing its readings is a perennial problem of 
textual criticism. All we can say here is that its readings should be used with caution, 
especially when they do not have support from a large number of Latin witnesses. 


D/06. Codex Claromontanus. Uncial of the sixth century, containing almost all of the 
Pauline Epistles (the first few verses of Romans are missing). Like Codex Bezae, it is a 
Greek/Latin diglot, with the two texts on facing pages. Also like Bezae, it is “Western.” 
The “Western” text of Paul, however, does not diverge as far from the Alexandrian text 
as does the text in the Gospels. Also, in Paul there are other Greek witnesses to the 
type, F and G. 


E/07. Uncial of the eighth or ninth century, containing the gospels with minor defects. 
Noteworthy only as the earliest full-blown witness to the Byzantine text (other Byzantine 
witnesses will not be listed; see the list under the Byzantine Text). 


E/08. Codex Laudianus. Sixth century uncial of Acts. Greek/Latin diglot, with the two 
languages in very narrow parallel columns on the same page. This manuscript was 
almost certainly consulted by Bede in his commentary on Acts. It is largely Byzantine, 
but also has many “Western” readings (Some perhaps from the Latin, but not all) and 
some Alexandrian readings. 


F/010 and G/012. Ninth century uncials of Paul. Both are Latin diglots; F has the Latin 
(a mixed Old Latin/Vulgate text) in a facing column; G has a Latin interlinear that 
appears based on an Old Latin text but which has been conformed to the Greek. The 
Greek texts of the two appear to derive from a common ancestor at a distance of no 
more than two generations. This common ancestor lacked Hebrews and probably had 
some other gaps that appear in both manuscripts. The text of the two sister uncials is 
“Western,” with perhaps more minor alterations in the text than even D/06. Of the two, F 
is the more attractive and legible, but G is more complete and seems to have preserved 
the ancestral text better. 


L/019. Codex Regius. Eighth century uncial of the Gospels, with some slight gaps. The 
most Alexandrian of the late uncials, falling closer to B than to X. The combination B L 
was considered very strong by Hort. L is mostly Byzantine in the early parts of Matthew, 
but Byzantine readings are rare in Mark through John. 


P/025. Ninth century uncial Palimpsest of the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse. P is more 
noteworthy for its relative completeness than its text; it is everywhere more Byzantine 
than anything else. P is almost purely Byzantine in Acts, and has the “Andreas” text in 
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the Apocalypse; in Paul and the Catholic Epistles, however, it has many Alexandrian 
readings among the Byzantine. 


W/032. Fifth century uncial of the Gospels, with some slight lacunae. W is unusual in 
that its text is heavily “block mixed”: Byzantine in Matthew, “Western” and/or 
“Caesarean” in Mark; Byzantine and Alexandrian in Luke, mostly Alexandrian in John. Its 
early date makes it important, but the student should always be sure to know what to 
expect from it in any particular passage. 


0/038. The Koridethi codex. Uncial of the gospels, missing parts of the first five 
chapters of Matthew. Its date is uncertain (there are no other manuscripts which use the 
same writing style; it seems to have been written by a scribe who had very little Greek), 
but the ninth century is often suggested. The earliest and most important witness to the 
so-called “Ceesarean” text, although in fact it has many Byzantine readings as well. 


1. Minuscule of the twelfth century, containing the entire New Testament except the 
Apocalypse. In the Acts and Epistles the text is mostly Byzantine, but in the Gospels it is 
the head of the family known as the Lake Group (usually symbolized A or f'), which also 
contains 118, 131, 205 (a probable descendent of 209), 209, and 1582 (the closest 
relative of 1). The Lake Group is usually listed as “Ceesarean,” although the group 
seems slightly closer to the Alexandrian text than the other witnesses to this type. 


13. Minuscule of the thirteenth century, containing the Gospels with some lacunae. It is 
the best-known (though not the best) member of the family known as the Ferrar Group 
(usually symbolized 9 or f'%), which also contains 69, 124, 174, 230, 346, 543, 788, 826, 
828, 983, 1689, and 1709. Like the Lake Group, the Ferrar Group is listed as 
“Caesarean,” though it has more Byzantine readings than the Koridethi Codex or Family 
1. 


33. Minuscule of the ninth century, containing the entire New Testament except the 
Apocalypse (with some small gaps in the gospels and many places where damp has 
made the manuscript difficult to read). Called “the Queen of the Minuscules,” and 
generally worthy of the title. In the Gospels it is Alexandrian, though with much 
Byzantine mixture. The Byzantine mixture is less in the rest of the New Testament; in 
Paul it is second only to N as an Alexandrian witness (except in Romans, which has a 
Byzantine text written by another hand). 


81. Minuscule of the year 1044, containing the Acts (with lacunae) and Epistles. Often, 
and with some justice, regarded as having the best text of Acts among the minuscules. 
It agrees generally with the Alexandrian text, although with somewhat more Byzantine 
mixture and a few more late readings than the Alexandrian uncials. 
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579. Minuscule of the thirteenth century, containing the Gospels with lacunae. One of 
the more strongly Alexandrian minuscule witnesses in the Gospels, although it also has 
many Byzantine readings (especially in Matthew, where the Byzantine element is 
stronger than the Alexandrian). 


892. Minuscule of the ninth century, containing the Gospels with some insertions from a 
later hand. Although 892 is a minuscule, it was copied from an uncial, and still displays 
some of the characteristics of its parent (e.g. the same page breaks). 892 is probably 
the most Alexandrian of all the minuscules of the Gospels, although there is (as always 
in later gospel texts) a significant Byzantine element. The supplements (which occupy 
most of the second half of John) are almost purely Byzantine. 


1175. Minuscule of the eleventh century, containing the Acts and Epistles (with 
significant lacunae in the final part of Paul). Considered one of the best and most 
Alexandrian minuscules, but with a curiously mixed text. Romans and the Johannine 
Epistles are Byzantine. The rest of the Epistles are Alexandrian with some Byzantine 
readings. Acts is mostly pre-Byzantine, but the amount of “Western” influence seems to 
vary through the book from insignificant in some places to rather large in others. 


1241. Minuscule of the twelfth century, containing the entire New Testament except the 
Apocalypse, but with some lacunae and assorted supplements. Carelessly copied and 
with many peculiar readings as a result. A curiously mixed text, mostly Byzantine though 
with some Alexandrian readings in Matthew and Mark; perhaps the most Alexandrian 
minuscule witness to Luke; Alexandrian and Byzantine mixed in John; mostly Byzantine 
in Acts; mostly Byzantine in Paul, but with supplements containing some earlier 
readings; highly valuable in the Catholics, where it goes with 1739. 


1506. Minuscule of the year 1320, now containing only the gospels (with some lacunae) 
plus the beginning of Paul (Romans and the first three and a fraction chapters of 1 
Corinthians). It is of no value at all in the Gospels, but in Paul its text is strongly 
Alexandrian. 1506 is most noteworthy in that, alone among New Testament 
manuscripts, it omits Chapter 16 of Romans. 


1739. Tenth century minuscule of the Acts and Epistles, complete except that the first 
chapter and a fraction of Acts come from a later hand. The single most important 
minuscule known. Space does not permit us to describe it in detail here; see the link. 
Suffice it to say that 1739 and its allies contain a very old text — which, however, is not 
part of the Alexandrian text and so has great value in its own right. 


2138. Minuscule of the year 1072, containing the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse. 2138 
is of value only in the Acts and Catholic Epistles. It is, however, the earliest member of a 
fairly large group of manuscripts (e.g. 614 in the Acts and Catholics, 630 in the 
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Catholics, and 1505 in the Acts, Paul, and Catholics) which contain a text neither 
Alexandrian nor Byzantine (some have called it “Western”; this is open to debate. For 
more on the matter, see the entry on 2138). 


The above list shows that we know quite a bit about certain manuscripts. Even so, the 
matter of manuscript classification remains highly uncertain. The reader interested in a 
discussion of contemporary issues is referred to the article on Text-Types and Textual 
Kinship. 


Perhaps as a result of this uncertainty, textual criticism in the twentieth century has 
placed increased emphasis on internal evidence. All textual critics balance internal and 
external evidence to some degree, but the twentieth century has seen a new class of 
critics. Often called “Radical” or “Thoroughgoing Eclectics,” they decide readings almost 
entirely on the basis of internal evidence; manuscripts are simply the sources of the 
readings to be examined. Foremost among these scholars are G. D. Kilpatrick and J. 
Keith Elliot. 


The “documentary” methods of Hort, meanwhile, have been almost completely 
abandoned. The most common method today is “Reasoned Eclecticism,” which 
attempts to give both internal and external evidence full voice. The interested reader is 
therefore advised to study the list of Canons of Criticism, examining both the rules for 
internal and external evidence. 


Final Examples 


Let us conclude this far-too-brief survey with a handful of addition examples that 
demonstrate both internal and external rules. A handful of additional Examples are 
available in the Encyclopedia, but many of these stress the use of text-types and 
external evidence, and so are perhaps not ideal for beginning students. 


In the examples below, where the “lemma” (the Greek text to be examined) contains the 
notation [add], it means that some manuscripts add words, to be specified in the list of 
variants which follows the main text. 


James 5:7 


oO yewpyoc.... AaBn /add] Tpotyov Kal oWlpov: the farmer.... receives.... early and late 
[ada] 


add uetov, “rain,” i.e. read the farmer receives early and late rain AK L P YW 049 056 
0142 33 81 88 104 181 322 323 330 (436) 451 614 629 1243 1505 1611 1735 1852 
2138 2344 2412 2464 2492 2495 Byz pesh hark’ geo”s slav 
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add kapnmiov, “fruit” X(*) 398 1175 ff hark™s (bo) Faustus Cassiodorus 
[no addition] P”* B 048 (69) 945 1241 1739 2298 vgam«ob.dem.dublful(nar) Sa arm geo™ss 


This reading can be resolved using either internal or external evidence. Internally, it is 
clear that the original reading is the short one. If the text originally said “the farmer waits 
to receive early and late,” this could easily have confused scribes, who would feel that 
the verb needs an object. A forerunner of the Byzantine text added “rain,” while a few 
scribes added “fruit” instead. Thus the reading without either noun easily explains the 
others. Whereas if either “rain” or “fruit” were original, there would be no reason to omit 
it, and even less reason to change the one to the other. 


The manuscript evidence is also clear. “Fruit” is simply inadequately supported. The 
support for “rain” is somewhat better, consisting of the Byzantine text, Family 2138, and 
an assortment of late Alexandrian manuscripts. The omission, however, has the support 
of Family 1739, of the earliest Alexandrian witness (B, supported by P” and the 
Sahidic), and a wide variety of versions. While this is not as decisive as the internal 
evidence, it is strong. Combined, the internal and external evidence make it all but 
certain that the short reading is original. 


Matthew 13:9 
wta [add] akouetw: with ears [ada] let that one hear 


add akouevy, “tohear x CDEFGKNOWXZI AON 2 f' f 28 33 157 565 579 
700 892 1010 1071 1241 1243 1342 1424 1505 Byz aur b c d f ff? g' h | q vg cur pesh 
hark sa bo arm eth geo slav 


[no addition] N* B Lae ff' k sin 


This reading will usually be decided based on internal evidence, since the external 
evidence is somewhat spilt. The earliest Alexandrians omit “to hear,” as do several of 
the best Old Latins. On the other hand, the majority of both Alexandrian and “Western” 
witnesses, along with the entire “Caesarean” and Byzantine families, add the infinitive. 
On the basis of the external evidence, most scholars would probably prefer the short 
reading, but would be open to counter-suggestion. 


The internal evidence is quite decisive, however. In Mark we find the phrase “ears to 
hear” three times (4:9, 23, 7:16), supported in two instances by Luke. In Matthew, 
however, all three instances of the phrase are marked by variation. In each case, the 
Byzantine text reads “ears to hear,” and at least some early witnesses omit “to hear.” 
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Now we know that Matthew abbreviated Mark wherever possible, and we know that 
scribes were always harmonizing one gospel to another (that is, making both gospels 
sound alike — usually by grafting the longer reading of one gospel onto the shorter 
reading of another). Therefore there is every likelinood that the reading without “to hear” 
is original (here and in 11:15, 13:43), and the longer readings are assimilations to Mark. 


ww 
mw 


Several Final notes... 


First, critical editions use many different formats to present data. The system above is 
by no means typical. A good critical edition will explain how it is to be read, but you can 
also find information in the article on Critical Editions of the New Testament — which 
also briefly describes the nature and history of several of the major editions. 


Second, it should be stressed that textual criticism, unlike any other Biblical discipline, 
should not be faith-based. The goal must always be the highest possible degree of 
scientific objectivity. This is simply a logical necessity. The Bible is one of the basic 
pillars of Christian theology (most Protestant sects would say the basic pillar). Therefore 
it follows that we want to reconstruct it as accurately as possible. But as soon as one 
allows personal preference (whether it be called that or “the voice of the Holy Spirit” or 
the like) to determine the text, where does one stop? | will offer myself as an example. | 
personally find the doctrine of predestination to be simply abhorrent. It’s boring for God 
and utterly unfair for humans. If | were to allow my own opinions (which feel just as 
much like the voice of the Holy Spirit as the next person’s opinion) to control me, | would 
always be tempted to delete or soften pro-predestination references. We will all have 
such prejudices. The only possible solution is to follow objective rules. Your rules may 
differ from mine, and so may produce different results — but at least the result will not 
suffer from theological bias. Treat textual criticism as a science (using logic in the 
application of internal evidence and text-types and mathematical data in the evaluation 
of the external), and you should do well. 


Some textual manuals, such as Ellis R. Brotzman’s Old Testament Textual Criticism: A 
Practical Introduction (p. 129) suggest that every time one makes a textual decision, the 
textual critic should explain its importance for exegesis. | would strongly urge textual 
critics not to do this, as it muddies the thinking. Readings must be chosen solely on the 
basis of the evidence, not the critic’s faith. If a textual critic can’t perform his or her task 
objectively, he or she shouldn’t be doing textual criticism; if an exegete can’t figure out 
what the variant readings mean, the exegete should go out and get a real job. It is one 
thing to mark which readings are most uncertain, as several editions do; it is another for 
the textual critic to do the exegete’s job. 
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Third, I’ve had people come to me saying, in effect, “Help! This textual criticism stuff is 
undermining my faith.” | would stress that this is no concern of the textual critic, who has 
a job to perform. (Yet another advantage of textual critics with no religious axe to grind.) 
But | suppose we should speak to this point. 


For starters, it should be noted that every ancient writing extant in multiple copies shows 
variations — often much more significant variations than we find in the New Testament 
text. If 6,000 New Testament manuscripts showed no variation at all, it would be clear 
and direct evidence of supernatural influence (note that such influence need not have 
been God’s; it could theoretically be the work of a being opposed to God). But God 
presents no other such explicit evidence; why offer it only in a strange and obscure form 
that no one could appreciate until recently when we have at last been able to study 
enough manuscripts to prove the point? Even if you have some sort of inerrantist belief, 
it makes no sense. And there is a faith issue the other way, too: What sort of God would 
keep the Bible inviolate but allow wars and rape and murder and child abuse? A God 
who simply takes a “hands off” attitude is one thing, a capricious God is another. 


As to how the textual critic can answer the doubts of laypeople confronted with the 
alleged issue of textual criticism, | would suggest simply having the doubter consult one 
of the modern English translations. The New Revised Standard Version, for instance, 
records textual variations with the words “other ancient authorities read... ” Have the 
person read some of these footnotes. Do any of them really affect the person’s beliefs? 
Does it really matter if the Greek transliteration of the name of the Hebrew King Amon 
was “Amon” or “Amos”? Does it matter if people in Alexandria spelled their verbs in a 
way modern writers consider uncouth? Variation in the text is real and is widespread. 
Few if any scholars believe that we have recovered the original text with absolute 
certainty — but | know of none who regard the difference as so substantial as to be 
actually capable of producing heresy. Scholars such as Burgon and Pickering have 
been intemperate (and, in the latter case at least, demonstrably inaccurate) in their 
attacks on other scholars’ methods. But even they have not shown any instance of 
modern (as opposed to ancient) editors producing any readings which affect Christian 
doctrine; doctrine is a unity and does not rest on a particular passage. 


Though | would strongly argue, personally, that if such a reading does exist, it is still the 
textual critic’s duty to adopt that reading if the evidence supports it. “kat yywoeo8e Thv 
aAn8etav Kal Nn AGAnGELa eAEUBEPWOEL UAC” (John 8:32, a verse with no significant 
variants). 


Good textual critics will not go too far. As P. Kyle McCarter once commented as regards 
the canon of criticism regarding the harder reading, “The more difficult reading is not to 
be preferred when it is garbage.” 
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There is an interesting analogy in Karen H. Jobes and Moisés Silva’s Introduction to the 
Septuagint (page 124): Consider purifying our water supplies (or anything else involving 
sanitation, e.g. washing hands or pasteurizing milk): No matter how hard you try, none 
of these activities will eliminate all contamination. Does that mean that it’s not worth 
purifying water — that we should drink dirty water and assume it’s clean? Only if you 
like typhoid fever. We can’t reconstruct the original text perfectly, because we are 
human and it is a text copied by humans. But we can produce better and purer text. We 
can — but only if we’re willing to concede the need. Textual criticism does not threaten 
the Bible. Refusing to engage in TC is the threat. 


Good luck! 


Appendix: The Text of Chaucer’s Address to his Scribe 


The poem which opens this article is Chaucer's own comment on the accuracy of his 
secretary’s work. A non-poetic paraphrase into modern English will show that inaccurate 
copying was just as much a problem for Chaucer as for Biblical copyists: 


Adam the scrivener, if ever it befalls you 

To write Boethius or Troilus anew, 

Under your long hair you must have scales 
Unless you copy what | write more truly! 

So often | must redo your work: 

To correct it, and rub and scrape, 

And all because of your negligence and rape. 


There are only two extant pre-critical texts of this poem: Cambridge MS. Trinity College 
R.3.20 and the text of Stowe’s 1561 edition, seemingly from a lost manuscript. There 
are no variants in the text listed by Benson in the third edition of The Riverside Chaucer 
(text on p. 250, textual notes on p. 1188; the second edition of this work, by Robinson, 
notes some variant spellings and several conjectures by other editors), but the titles are 
different: The Cambridge ms. calls the poem “Chaucer’s Wordes Unto Adam, His Owne 
Scriveyn,” while Stowe’s edition uses the title “Chaucers Woordes vnto his own 
Scriuener.” Nonetheless there are differences between modern authorities. The text at 
the top of this article, reprinted below with line numbers added, is from Benson. There 
follows a collation showing the variants (mostly trivial, real variants shown in bold) in 
James J. Wilhelm’s Medieval Song. 


1 — Adam scriveyn, if ever it thee bifalle 
2 — Boece or Troylus for to wryten newe, 
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3 — Under thy long lokkes thou most have the scalle, 
4 — But after my makyng thow wryte more trewe; 

5 — So ofte adaye | mot thy werk renewe, 

6 — It to correcte and eke to rubbe and scrape, 

7 — And al is thorough thy negligence and haste. 


: Scriveyn ] scrivain 

: Troylus | Troilus; for to ] to; wryten ] writen 

: lokkes ] lockes; most ] moste 

makyng ] making; thow ] thou; wryte ] write; trewe ] true 
: adaye | a-day; mot ] moot 

eke ] eek; rubbe J] rub 

: al] all; thorugh ] thourgh 


NOORWND = 
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A 
Abschrift 


German for “copy, duplicate,” and used to refer to manuscripts that are copies of other 
manuscripts. Normally symbolized by the superscript abbreviation *°s. Thus 205*s is a 
copy of 205, and D*s' (Tischendorf’s E) and D®*? are copies of D/O6. Only about a 
dozen manuscripts are known to be copies of other manuscripts, though more might be 
recognized if all manuscripts could be fully examined (it is unlikely that there are any 
other papyrus or uncial manuscripts which are copies of other manuscripts, but few 
minuscules have been examined well enough to test the matter, and the number of 
lectionaries so examined is even smaller.) 


Archetypes and Autographs 


Introduction 


It is customary to say, in performing textual criticism, that we seek the “original text.” But 
what is the “original text’? Take, say, Shakespeare. Is the original text the manuscript he 
wrote? Or is it what the actors actually spoke when the plays were first performed? For 
an examination of this question, see the section on the Archetypes of Elizabethan 
Dramas. 


Such problems occur throughout the field of textual criticism. We should always keep in 
mind what we are trying to reconstruct. Although we strive to recreate the autograph, 
the author’s original writing, what we actually are working on is the archetype, the 
earliest common ancestor of all surviving copies. 


The Autograph 


“Autograph” is the accepted term for the original edition of a particular work, written or 
dictated by the author. It is the earliest copy from which all later copies are ultimately 
descended (note that it may not be the latest copy from which the manuscripts 
descend). Thus in most instances it is what the textual critic would like to reconstruct 
(there are exceptions — as, e.g., when an author later edits his work). This is not 
always possible, however; in many cases, all we can reconstruct is the archetype. 


It should be noted that not all documents have an autograph. As shown in the section 
on Archetypes of Elizabethan Dramas; Shakespeare’s plays probably don’t, in a pure 
sense; there was no document that represented Shakespeare’s “final draft.” In the case 
of Chaucer’s Troilus and Criseyde it is widely (though not universally) believed that 
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Chaucer continued to make modifications to his manuscript even after the first copies 
had been made. Thus the autograph in that case was a moving target. There can also 
be “autographless” documents as a result of compilation. We see this with some 
commentaries, for instance. A church father might write a commentary, leaving out the 
longer Biblical quotations, and hand it to a scribe to finish off. The scribe copies the text 
and inserts the Biblical quotations. So: The autograph of the commentary is the Father’s 
original text, but the autograph of the quotations is Bible itself (or, in another way, the 
manuscript the copyist used to supply the quotations), and there is no actual autograph 
of the combined text. Nor is this complex process confined to commentaries; ancient 
histories often quoted sources verbatim at great length — as Livy took over Polybius, or 
Josephus used the assorted sources at his disposal. Nor was it only ancient authors 
who did this; Holinshed and Shakespeare, e.g., both took large texts verbatim out of 
Hall. 


By contrast, every extant manuscript — of every writing ever made! — traces back to an 
archetype. (Technically, this is true even of the original manuscript: It is its own 
archetype, and would be so treated in mathematical discussions of generations of 


copying.) 


The Archetype 


The archetype is the direct ancestor from which a particular group of copies is derived. 
For example, D#*s' and Ds? are both copied from D/06 (Claromontanus), so D/O6 is the 
archetype of the group D/06, D**s', Da*s2, 


In most cases, of course, the archetype of a particular group is lost. We do not, e.g., 
have the archetype of Family 1 or Family 13, let alone such a vague thing as the 
Alexandrian Text (which may not even have an archetype; text-types are loose enough 
collections of readings that not all copies containing readings of the type may go back to 
a single original). For classical works, however, it is often possible to identify the 
archetype of some or all surviving copies. Arrian’s Alexander, for instance, exists in 
about 40 copies. Every one of these has an obvious lacuna at the same point (in Book 
8, the /ndike). It so happens, however, that the manuscript Vienna hist. gr. 4 chances to 
be missing a leaf which corresponds exactly with the lacuna. Thus it is apparent that 
this manuscript is the archetype of all surviving copies. (There are even a few 
exceptional cases where it is possible to determine the archetype in cases where it is 
lost. All copies of Suetonius’s Lives of the Twelve Caesars, for instance, lack the 
beginning of the life of Julius. From this and other evidence, including colophons and 
excerpts and cataloguing data, it is apparently possible to prove that all these copies go 
back to the lost Codex Fuldensis.) 
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There are instances where we can demonstrate the difference between autograph and 
archetype. An example is Chaucer’s “Boece,” derived from Boethius’s Consolation of 
Philosophy. We have good knowledge of the Latin source, and also of French versions 
Chaucer consulted. Knowing that Chaucer rendered the Latin quite literally in most 
places, we can reconstruct his actual autograph with fair exactness. It can be shown 
that the archetype of the extant copies was simplified at many points. 


It is possible to speak of an archetype for the New Testament text. It does not absolutely 
follow that this archetype is the Autograph. Consider the following stemma: 


A 
B 


| | | | 
D E F G 


with all surviving copies being descendants of D, E, F, and G. In this case, the 
autograph is A, but the archetype is C. All surviving manuscripts are derived directly 
from C, with A several removes further back. It is worth noting that all textual criticism 
can directly reconstruct is the archetype C; A is beyond our direct reach, and any 
difference between A and C can only be reconstructed by means of emendation. (For 
further background on this process, see the article on Classical Textual Criticism). 


Now it should be noted that we cannot construct the ancestry of any part of the New 
Testament in detail. But we can approximate it. Westcott and Hort, for instance, 
proposed the following sketch-stemma: 
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Autograph 


Alexandrian Byzantine Western 
Text Text Text 


We should keep in mind, however, that we cannot by any means tell this stemma from 
the following: 


Autograph 


Alexandrian Byzantine Western 
Text Text Text 


Indeed, Westcott and Hort suspected the existence of some copies before prior to the 
earliest recoverable text, as they marked a handful of primitive errors in their text. 


An additional complication is that the archetype of a particular New Testament work may 
differ recensionally from the autograph. This is perhaps best illustrated from the Pauline 
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Epistles. At some very early point — assuredly before the time of our earliest papyri — 
most of Paul’s letters were assembled into a collection. (Hebrews, of course, is an 
exception, and perhaps a few others such as the Pastorals. But most of the letters must 
have been collected by the mid-second century at the latest.) It is therefore perfectly 
possible — perhaps even likely — that this collection is the archetype, and that the 
individual letters are not even the source of the textual stream. So, e.g., Zuntz; on page 
14 of The Text of the Epistles, he points out that Ignatius and Polycarp apparently knew 
a Pauline corpus, but the author of | Clement seemingly did not, and so concludes, 
“Thus A. D. +100 is a probable date for the collection and publication of the Corpus 
Paulinum; that is, forty or fifty years after the Epistles were written. Here then, as in the 
tradition of all ancient authors, ‘archetype’ and ‘original’ are not identical.” 


Even if the archetype of the Pauline collection is pristine, and the letter have individual 
archetypes, this does not mean that the archetype is a pure descendent of the 
autograph. Several documents are thought by at least some form critics to be 
composite. This is most evident in the case of 2 Corinthians, where many authorities 
believe that at least two letters have been used to produce the present document. 
Therefore, the earliest document entitled to the name “2 Corinthians” is not an 
autograph; it is the conflation we now have. Properly speaking, even if we could recover 
the complete texts of the component letters of 2 Corinthians, the portions not found in 
2 Corinthians cannot be considered canonical. 


We see another clear, and even more complicated, case in the Hebrew Bible, in 1 
Samuel 17-18, the story of David and Goliath and its aftermath. It will be obvious that 
two stories have been combined here: One in which David, Saul’s courtier, volunteers to 
slay Goliath, the other in which David is unknown to Saul and comes out of nowhere to 
slay the giant and be taken on by Saul. The former story is a clear part of the 
continuous history of Saul; the latter is a folktale about David. 


This is just literary analysis, but it has strong textual support: The Hebrew Bible has 
both stories — but the Old Greek, as represented by Codex Vaticanus and others, has 
only the court history. Nor can this be credited simply to editorial work to eliminate 
doublets; the separation is too clean and clear. (Sorry, folks, but | study folklore, and it 
is.) Somehow, the Old Greek was taken from a copy of 1 Samuel into which the Hebrew 
folktale had never been incorporated. 


So what is the true autograph? If we consider the Hebrew version canonical, then we’re 
reconstructing a version redacted after the initial draft found in LXX. 


We should note that it is not the task of the textual critic to disentangle the strands of 
2 Corinthians or any other such work. The task of the textual critic is to reconstruct the 
archetype. If we are fortunate, this will prove to be identical with the autograph — or, at 
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least, so close as makes no difference. But it does not matter in practice whether the 
autograph and archetype are nearly identical or wildly different. We reconstruct the 
earliest available text. To go beyond that is the task of a different sort of critic. The 
textual critic should simply be aware that the archetype may not be the autograph — 
and also to consider how the existence, e.g., of a Pauline collection, might affect the 
readings of a particular letter. It is quite possible that certain letters were altered to fit an 
anthology, just as certain passages were adapted to fit the lectionary. 


Chances are that, in the New Testament, only Paul suffers from problem. The Acts and 
the Apocalypse, of course, were standalone documents, never incorporated into a 
corpus. The Catholic Epistles cannot have been assembled as a collection until quite 
late (this follows from their canonical history: 1 Peter and 1 John were universally 
acknowledged, but the other five were slow to achieve recognition, and became 
canonical in different areas at different times; note, for instance, that P’”? contains 1 and 
2 Peter and Jude, with non-canonical materials, but not 1 John, even though that book 
was certainly regarded as canonical by the time P” was compiled, and Jude was still 
questionable). The gospels probably came together much earlier than the Catholic 
Epistles (clearly they were accepted as a collection by the third century, when P* was 
written), but they also circulated widely as separate volumes. Thus, while a four-gospel 
collection may have exercised some influence, it was not the archetype. 


On the other hand, every part of the New Testament may have suffered from the “which 
copy” problem. This is most obvious in Paul: He dictated at least some, and probably 
most, of his letters. It’s also widely believed that he kept copies of these letters. Note 
what happened here, because it’s a situation actually analogous to the situation in 
Shakespeare outlined in the footnote: Paul dictated a rough draft. Unless two scribes 
took it down simultaneously (in which case those two scribes would doubtless produce 
slightly different transcriptions), someone would then have to produce a copy of that 
dictated text, either for circulation or for Paul’s file copy. This second copy would 
doubtless be neater, and might well include some corrections of Paul’s errors. So which 
one did Paul send out? We don’t know, though we’d suspect it was the “fair copy” rather 
than the original “foul” edition. But which is the autograph? And which formed the basis 
for the later canonical edition? There is no way to answer this. 


Other New Testament authors weren’t sending out letters, but they were presenting 
copies to patrons. Would Luke really write a gospel, and give it away without keeping a 
copy? It seems most unlikely. But which of those first two copies became The Gospel? 
And could the different traditions have cross-contaminated? The answer again is not 
obvious. But it likely is important. 
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We note incidentally that classical scholars actually have a notation for distinguishing 
archetype and autograph. The autograph is denoted by some symbol (e.g. the 
autograph of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales is sometimes given the symbol O), and the 
archetype by that symbol followed by a ‘ (so the Canterbury Tales archetype was O', 
read — at least in my circles — as “O prime.”). We also note that at least some 
scholars, both classical and NT, have not tried to go beyond the archetype (though they 
didn’t really express it this way). Thus Lachmann tried to reconstruct “the text of the 
fourth century,” and, as noted above, Westcott and Hort marked “primitive errors” — 
readings where the original had been lost before the ancestors of all the main types. 


The Archetypes of Elizabethan Dramas 


In the case of Shakespeare and other Elizabethan dramatists, the question of the 
archetype is even more complicated than the choices listed above might make things 
appear. The relationship between original writing and original stage presentation could 
be extremely complex. The likely process of composition was as follows: Shakespeare 
would prepare a rough draft (the “foul papers”). This would certainly be full of 
corrections and revisions, and quite unusuable for production purposes. So someone — 
perhaps Shakespeare himself, but perhaps not — would produce a fair copy. The foul 
copy would go in some archive somewhere, in all its disorder. But the foul copy might be 
the last and only copy from Shakespeare’s pen. (This is even more true of Shakespeare 
than of other Elizabethan dramatists, because there is evidence that his hand was hard 
to read.) 


And the fair copy, even if (or perhaps especially if) written by Shakespeare, probably 
wouldn’t be useful for dramatic purposes. There is reason to think that Shakespeare’s 
work was sorely lacking in stage directions, for instance. He also used some rather 
peculiar and confusing spellings. So someone would have to convert the fair copy to an 
official prompt book. This, in addition to adding stage directions and such, might involve 
levelling of dialect, cleaning up of unacceptable language — and, in at least some 
instances, Clarification of errors. This stage of the production would not be under 
Shakespeare’s direct control; the producer of the play would be in charge. But 
Shakespeare would be available for consultation, and might well be responsible for the 
revised language of any changes. 


And it’s thought that Shakespeare acted in at least some of his own plays, so he himself 
might have been involved in the give-and-take. 


And this is before the play has even been put into production! After creation of the 
prompt book, additional changes might be made — and, if the changes were cuts, the 
alterations might not appear in the prompt book. In addition, Shakespeare might not 
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have much control over these; if the producer said, “we need to cut twenty minutes,” he 
might be allowed to choose what was cut, but if a part called for an actor to do 
something he physically couldn't do (e.g., perhaps, jump a wall), then tough luck to the 
script. 


So the question of what we should reconstruct is very real. The foul papers, the only 
copy known to have been entirely by Shakespeare? (We should note that this copy 
often contains errors which the author clearly did not intend — e.g., characters whose 
stage directions are identified by the wrong name, as the infamous use of “Oldcastle” for 
“Falstaff” on occasion in Henry IV Part I.) The fair copy, which — if by Shakespeare — 
would undoubtedly have contained some additional corrections by the author? The 
prompt book, which is not in Shakespeare’s hand and may contain corrections he did 
not make — but which also contains material he did suggest, and which will have the 
full stage directions and proper identifications of the speakers? Or the production 
version? 


And once we decide which to manuscript to target, we still have to sort through the 
materials. Some Shakespeare plays exist only in the printing of the so-called “First 
Folio” and editions taken from it. The plays in the folio are believed to derive from all 
sorts of sources, from Shakespeare’s foul papers to the prompt book to editions 
produced by other printers. 


Other plays exist also in individual quarto volumes. Some of these are “good” quartos, 
taken from sources similar to the folio. Others as “bad” quartos, taken from the 
memories of authors who had performed the plays, often misremembered and often cut 
by the producers. Yet they are the only line of evidence outside the folio edition, and 
may represent a more advanced state of the script. 


Many other writings have suffered similar complications, and there is no reason to think 
Shakespeare, or the New Testament, is any way unique in this. The problem of what to 
reconstruct is very real. 


Assured Results 


Textual Criticism has a problem: It doesn’t know what is and is not true. There are no 
assured results. In the sciences, there are some things so thoroughly verified that you 
don’t have to re-re-reconfirm the results. (The obvious examples are from physics: The 
first two laws of thermodynamics — the law of conservation of energy and the law of 
entropy — have been so thoroughly verified that there is no need to further test them. At 
least until some strong counter-evidence shows up.) 
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Why should textual critics care? Because assured results are so useful! What we often 
see, in textual criticism, is that results which are not assured are treated as assured. 
Very frequently, textual critics act like medieval natural philosopher appealing to 
Aristotle: “It’s in Hort (or Streeter, or Lake, or Metzger); it must be true!” 


The lack of assured results can also lead to skeptical attacks. Just as one group of 
people may affirm results which have not been verified, another may deny results which 
have been more than sufficiently verified. 


So the question becomes, can we declare any results in textual criticism to be assured? 
(Note that, for something to be assured, it must be experimentally verified. Universal 
agreement is not sufficient. It must be supported by evidence.) 


The answer is, Yes, but it’s a short list. The following are the items | am aware of: 


1. The Majority Text Exists. That is, there is a textual grouping of manuscripts, 
quite closely related in terms of readings, to which the majority of manuscripts 
belongs. Note that all we can say about it is that it is the majority. We cannot call 
it Byzantine or Syrian and consider that an assured result. 

The final verification of this claim came only quite recently, with the Munster 
“Thousand Readings” project. If one examines the results of this project, which 
examines hundreds of readings in almost all the manuscripts known at the time 
(there are some exceptions), we find that almost all passages do have a clear 
majority reading. This alone would not make the existence of a Majority Text 
certain. (If most readings had only 60% support, and manuscripts in the 60% 
shifted, there would be no majority text.) But the fact that most readings see one 
variant supported by 80% or more of the witnesses is significant. So is the fact 
that the 80+% includes most of the same manuscripts over all these variants. It’s 
only a relatively small group which deviate more than a handful of times. 

Note that this does not tell us the nature of the Majority Text. Whether it is good 
or bad, long or short, edited or inedited is another question altogether. 


2. Textual Groupings exist. This is a very vague statement as stated, but the point 
is that we have examples of all sorts of textual groupings: parent and child (D° 
and Ds), siblings (many of the K* Cl 74 manuscripts copied by Theodore of 
Hagiopetros), families (the Lake Group; it appears that the Ferrar Group and 
Family 2138 are superfamilies), text-types (the Byzantine text). We do not have a 
clear definition of any of these groupings, and we do not know how many levels 
of kinship there may be (a typical proposal contains about four: Family, Clan, 
Sub-Text-Type, Text-Type — but this is a proposal based on logic, not 
observation). Nonetheless, we can safely assume that manuscripts can be 
grouped, and try to group them; we do not have to assume that all manuscripts 
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exist in isolation. This may sound trivial; it is not. It is one of the crucial points of 
textual criticism. Until it was certain, most of the tools provided by classical 
textual criticism did not apply. 


Mixed Manuscripts exist. This is proved by a handful of manuscripts: D? and 
D**s (the latter a mixed manuscript derived from the former) and 424°. In addition, 
manuscripts like 1881 can hardly be explained by any means other than a 
Byzantine/1739 mixture. 

Like the preceding, this may seem like a trivial point, but the existence of mixture 
is a vital part of the theories, e.g., regarding the “Caesarean” text. It is good to be 
sure that such manuscripts exist. 

Note that this does not prove that such manuscripts are common, or that any 
particular manuscript is mixed. This must be proved on a case-by-case basis. 


Assimilation of Parallels occurs. Every gospel manuscript tested shows this 
phenomenon: Occasional adjustment of passages to match their parallels in 
other gospels. It appears that all have at least occasional singular assimilations. 
This demonstrates that the phenomenon takes place. 

Note that this does not prove that any particular parallel reading is an 
assimilation. While it is surely more common for manuscripts to produce 
harmonized rather than disharmonized readings, scribes do make errors of the 
other sort. 


There is another side to this: Any result which is not assured is just that: Not assured. It 
may be true, it may be likely, but it is not certain. As new evidence accumulates, these 
non-assured results need to be re-examined. 


The following shows some non-assured results which have been treated as assured: 


1. 


The Byzantine text is late and derivative. Almost universally believed. But 
proved? No. (See the article on Byzantine Priority.) Even if one believes the 
evidence absolutely conclusive at present, what happens if we find a second 
century Byzantine manuscript or Father? 


Most canons of criticism. We take a very high proportion of these on faith, in 
some cases (e.g. “prefer the shortest reading”) rather in the face of the evidence. 
It’s not easy to see what we can do about this — canons of criticism are more 
nearly postulates than the result of study; in the absence of autographs, they 
cannot be proved. But that’s precisely the point: they cannot be proved. 


That text-types other than the Byzantine exist. The existence of the 
Alexandrian text is almost assured — but its boundaries are not assured. Are P48 
and B and 1739 Alexandrian in Paul? Yes, say some, scholars; no, says Zuntz 
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(and | think he’s right). Until the boundaries of the type are established, it’s not all 
that useful. 

The cases for the “Western” and “Czesarean” texts are still less certain. There is 
certainly a D-F-G text of Paul. But is this the same as the text of Codex Bezae in 
the Gospels and Acts? Is Codex Bezae a representative member of whatever 
type it does belong to? The answers, to this point, are largely assumptions; there 
is no proof. The evidence, if anything, says that Bezae is edited (the obvious 
evidence being the use of Matthew’s genealogy of Jesus in Luke); great care 
must be used when trying to prove anything from Bezae. 

The doubts about the “Caesarean” text are so well-known that we will not 
document them here. 


The dates of most manuscripts. We tend to treat manuscript colophons as a 
guarantee of dates, and paleography as nearly certain as well. But colophons 
can be faked; Colwell, for instance, documented the errors in the colophon of 
1505. For undated manuscripts, the situation is worse, because our only 
evidence is based on the dated colophons we have. And even then, it is 
inaccurate. It is not uncommon to see two scholars examine a manuscript 
independently and offer dates two centuries apart. And that’s for minuscules, 
where dated samples are common! Take a manuscript like B. Everyone dates it 
to the fourth century. Why? Based on documents with similar writing styles, which 
we believe to be contemporary, and which we date based primarily on their 
contents. In other words, we’re making multiple assumptions here: First, we’re 
dating the other writings based on their contents. Second, we’re assuming that 
the date of B corresponds to the dates of those documents. This is a chancy 
assumption — those other documents are mostly secular, and generally official. 
Can it be assured that those scribes were trained in the same way as the scribes 
of Christian manuscripts? It’s quite possible that Christian scribes would adopt an 
archaic style. 

Chances are that our paleographic results are generally correct. But they are not 
assured. One cannot treat them as a guarantee of anything. 


Autograph 


The original copy of a writing, presumably in the author’s own handwriting. Almost no 
ancient autographs exist; what we have is copies. Recovering the text of the autograph 
is the ultimate goal of textual criticism. See Archetypes and Autographs. 
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Banderole 


A banderole is a feature of an Illuminated Manuscript allowing for comments beside the 
text. It is much like the “speech balloons” in a modern comic strip. The illustration below 
shows an example. This is a portion of a page of “the Rheims Missal,” originally written 
shortly before 1300 and now in Saint Petersburg. The illustration is of church ritual, and 
in the margin we see the New Testament prophet Simon (Symo-) and the Old 
Testament prophet Micah (micheas). Micah is holding a banderole. 
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Block Mixture 


Introduction 


All known manuscripts are copied and corrected from previous manuscripts. Usually the 
manuscripts are taken and corrected from a single Exemplar, but this is by no means 
universal. A scribe’s exemplar might be damaged as some point, forcing him to refer to 
another manuscript. Or he might come into the scriptorium one day to find his exemplar 
in use, and have to refer to another for that day. Or the exemplar might have been very 
thoroughly corrected in different places from different manuscripts. Or, conceivably, a 
scribe might have started to copy from one manuscript, decided he didn’t approve of its 
text, and turned to another. 


All of these are possible causes of block mixture, where a manuscript displays a sudden 
shift of text-type within a corpus. (If a manuscript shows a change in type between one 
corpus and another, this is not considered block mixture; this situation is too common to 
invite comment. We should simply keep in mind that the fact a document is Alexandrian 
in, say, the Gospels, does not mean it will belong to that type in other parts of the New 
Testament.) 


Block mixture should not be confused with ordinary mixture, in which elements of 
different text-types occur constantly throughout a manuscript. Ordinary mixture is 
thought to be the result of correcting a manuscript of one type from a manuscript of 
another (meaning that readings from both manuscripts will become jumbled together), 
while block mixture arises from the sole use, in different places, of multiple exemplars. 


One might give an analogy from baking. One can take a measuring cup of sugar, and a 
measuring cup of flour. The sugar might be Alexandrian readings, the flour Byzantine. 
As long as the sugar is in one cup and the flour in another, the texts are block mixed. If 
we take the two and mix them together, then put them back in the cups, they are mixed, 
not just block mixed. 


Or let’s try another analogy: Let’s think of ordinary mixture as being like mixing paints, 
while block mixture is like mixing tiles. If you mix red and yellow paint, you get orange 
paint — not paint with splotches of red and splotches of yellow. The two are thoroughly 
united; you can’t take them back apart or point to one section of paint and say “this is 
from the can of red paint.” 


But, instead of painting the wall or floor, think of covering it with tiles, some red, some 
yellow. Whoever laid the tiles brought in several boxes. He laid red tiles until the box ran 
out, then started on the yellow, then perhaps went back to red. For any given tile, you 
can tell which box it came out of. The overall floor is not red or yellow, but there is no 
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place where it is orange. In any given section, it is red or yellow. Similarly, a block-mixed 
text may have Alexandrian and Byzantine strands (for example), but any particular 
section is either from the Alexandrian or the Byzantine source, not both. In an ordinary 
mixed manuscript, you will see Alexandrian and Byzantine readings in immediate 
proximity throughout. 


Block mixture is not overly common, but neither is it rare. Students should always be 
alert to it, and never assume, simply because a manuscript belongs to a certain text- 
type in one book or section of a book, that it will belong to that type in another section. 


Noteworthy Block Mixed Manuscripts 
The following list highlights some of the better-known examples of block mixture. 


N/O1. Sinaiticus. In the Gospels, N is generally Alexandrian. The first nine or so chapters 
of John, however, do not belong with the Alexandrian text; they are often considered 
“Western.” (For a recent examination of this, see the article by Fee.) 


C/04. The fragmentary nature of C makes it difficult to define its mixture. But it is 
generally agreed that, in the gospels, it is mixed. Some have argued that it is block 
mixed. Gerben Kollenstaart reports on the work of Mark R. Dunn, who concludes, “C is 
a weak Byzantine witness in Matthew, a weak Alexandrian in Mark, and a strong 
Alexandrian in John. In Luke C’s textual relationships are unclear.” 


L/019. Codex Regius, L of the Gospels, is mostly Alexandrian in Mark, Luke, and John. 
In the first three-quarters of Matthew, however, Byzantine elements predominate. (This 
is probably the result of incomplete correction in an ancestor.) 


R/027. The general run of the text is about 80% Byzantine (the remainder being 
Alexandrian). In chapters 12-16, however, Alexandrian elements come to dominate, 
constituting about 60—70% of the total. 


W/032. The Freer Gospels are the most noteworthy example of block mixture, 
containing a high number of textual shifts and no particular pattern to their occurrence. 
(This has led to significant speculation about the manuscript. Henry A. Sanders, the 
original editor, believed W was copied from scraps of manuscripts which survived 
Diocletian’s persecution; Streeter instead suggested that the various books were copied 
from multiple exemplars, which showed different patterns of corrections.) Metzger lists 
the books’ contents as follows: Matthew — Byzantine. Mark 1:1-5:30 — “Western.” 
Mark 5:31-end — “Caesarean.” Luke 1:1-8:12 — Alexandrian. Luke 8:13-end — 
Byzantine. John 1:1-5:11 — Supplement with mixed text. John 5:12-end — 
Alexandrian. (Hurtado, however, argues that the break occurs not in Mark 5 but around 
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the end of Mark 4, and that while Mark 1-4 are “Western,” Mark 5-16 do not align 
clearly with any text-type.) 


A/037. Byzantine in Matthew, Luke, and John, but with a strong Alexandrian element in 
Mark (especially in the first half of the book). 


Y/044. In the gospels, Y is defective for Matthew and the first half of Mark, but the 
second half of Mark is strongly Alexandrian, Luke is almost entirely Byzantine, and John 
is mostly Byzantine but with a significant number of Alexandrian readings. 


28. 28 is for all intents and purposes purely Byzantine in Matthew, Luke, and John, but 
has other elements (usually regarded as “Ceesarean’”) in Mark. 


33. In Paul, 33 is largely Byzantine in Romans (Davies, who points out that Romans 
comes from another hand, believes it has an affinity with 2344); in the other Pauline 
writings it is a strong Alexandrian witness. 


323. In the Catholics, 323 (and presumably its sister 322) is mostly Byzantine in James, 
but gives way gradually to a Family 1739 text in the later epistles. 


579. Mostly Alexandrian in Mark, Luke, and John, but mostly Byzantine with scattered 
Alexandrian readings in Matthew. 


630. In Paul, 630 (and its close relative 2200) are rather poor members of Family 1739 
in Romans-Galatians, but entirely Byzantine in the later books. 


1022. In Paul, 1022 is Byzantine for Romans through Thessalonians, but affiliates with 
the text of Family 1611 in the Pastorals and Hebrews. 


1175. In Paul, 1175 is Byzantine in Romans, but generally Alexandrian elsewhere. It 
may also be block-mixed in the Catholics; James and 1 Peter seem clearly Alexandrian, 
but Richards reports that it is Byzantine in the Johannine Epistles. 


1241. In the Gospels, 1241 has both Alexandrian and Byzantine readings throughout, 
but the Byzantine element is strongest in Matthew and Mark; in Luke it almost 
disappears. John falls in between. In Paul, the text shifts between purely Byzantine and 
Alexandrian/Byzantine mix; however, this is the result of supplements. The basic run of 
the text is Byzantine; where it has been supplemented, it is mixed. 


2464. In Paul, 2464 is Byzantine in Romans; it has a much more Alexandrian text in the 
other books. 


2492. In Paul, according to Gary S. Dykes, 2492 shifts between a 330-type text and a 
text unrelated to 330 (but probably mostly Byzantine). 
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Books and Bookmaking 


It is often stated that textual criticism of the Bible ends when the era of printed books 
begins; from that time on, there is no new evidence available. This is largely true — but 
not entirely. It is true enough that the first printed New Testament, Erasmus’s edition 
which eventually led to the Textus Receptus, is derived from manuscripts we know, and 
thus it has no value. The earliest printed Latin Bible is almost equally useless; while the 
source manuscripts are not known, the text is late. 


And yet, there are occasional reasons to care about printed editions, sometimes of the 
Bible and more often of other ancient writings. Early editions of works such as Josephus 
or Chaucer frequently take us back to manuscripts we no longer have. Indeed, even the 
Textus Receptus had value of this sort for a time; 1', the manuscript used to compile the 
Apocalypse, was lost for many years. In addition, some of the early critical editions refer 
to manuscripts which are now lost — some of them, indeed, quite interesting, such as 
1518 (a member of Family 2138, which has probably but not certainly been recovered) 
or the Latin codex Demidovianus (never recovered). 


Plus there is the matter of patristic and versional sources. If the Textus Receptus 
became the New Testament, making it effectively impossible to create another edition 
based on other manuscripts, there was no such restriction on the editing of other 
materials, such as the Church Fathers. For these, the early editions can be a key raw 
material for the compiling of critical editions; they too are are based on manuscripts we 
no longer have available. (See the appendix at the end of this entry for a list of some 
important works for which this is true.) 


It should be kept in mind that the making of printed books was actually the result of a 
converging of technologies, none of them sufficient on their own. 
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An early example of printing: Chinese book, reportedly published 1162 C. E 


For example, printing — as in the use of stamps to apply letters — had been known for 
at least a thousand years before the so-called “invention of printing.” In fact, the 
Chinese seem to have mass-produced such stamps — the first step toward movable 
type. For many years before the production of printed books, they were stamping sheets 
of silk with customized symbols — the logo of the company. And the Phaistos Disk — 
widely dated to c. 1700 B.c.£. — is a clay disk with the symbols stamped in, though 
there is no evidence that the stamps were mass-produced. Playing cards seem to have 
been copied repeatedly from woodcut panels by the late fourteenth century (if you think 
about it, playing cards that are not mass-produced are nearly useless. Hence the fact 
that gambling in the Middle Ages was based almost entirely on dice). As with printing 
itself (credited in China to one Feng Tao), the cards seem to have been made first in 
China, in the tenth century or earlier — and some suspect that this promoted the use of 
woodblock printing in Europe. Even in Europe, there are indications that individual 
documents may have been run through a sort of a hand press using a single hand- 
carved stamp. Thus all the concepts needed for a printing press were in existence 
before the actual press came to be. Why, then, did it take so long for printing to be 
developed? 


Douglas C. McMurtrie, The Book: The Story of Printing & Bookmaking, third revised 
edition, Oxford, 1948, p. 93, offers an interesting speculation: All the technologies were 
available in the Far East, but to reach the Christian world, they would have to pass 
through the Islamic world — and Islam disliked the idea of mass-producing the Quran. 
The preference was for hand copies, and memorization. So the technologies were not 
passed on to Europe. 
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Europe eventually bypassed that bottleneck — but only after some centuries. This even 
though printed patterns in cloth seem to go back to before the Christian era. So why the 
delay in adapting printing to the written word? 


Part of it is the lack of material on which to print. Until paper became widespread, 
printing was pointless. There are, it is true, a handful of books printed on vellum. But if 
vellum had been the only writing material, there really would have been no need for a 
printing industry; the supply was simply not sufficient to allow large press runs, and if 
one is producing only a dozen or so copies, hand copying is economically competitive 
(since the effort of setting the plates — backwards! — and producing test runs and 
proofreading and organizing the results is far greater than the effort needed to produce 
a single manuscript). 


Paper took a long time to come into its own. Chinese history says that the invention was 
first licensed by one Tsai Lung in 105 c.e. (McMurtrie, p. 61). This was, probably, linen 
paper, still among the best types available because the cellulose fibres are especially 
long, making for a firmer, longer-lasting material — though the earliest surviving 
Chinese papers are really too thin and light-weight for printing; they were written on only 
one side because the ink showed through. It would be hundreds of years before heavier 
paper became the standard. Even in the fifteenth century, many paper mills supplied 
inferior grades; the Mainz Vulgate was printed on imported Italian paper rather than 
local German stocks. A second invention also helped to improve paper. This was the 
use of sizing — a chemical bath which filled the gaps between fibers and absorbed ink. 
A typical early size was starch; sometimes glues were used instead. The very best 
paper eventually came to use the glues produced by rendering dead animals (so even 
paper manuscripts involved some animal products, though far less than parchment 
manuscripts). Later, sizes might be replaced by true modern coatings, which might 
include casein (a sort of milk protein), sugars, clay, or many other materials. 


Paper is thought to have arrived in Japan around 610, and we are told of a mill at 
Samarkand in 751, another at Baghdad in 793. The Moors seem to have introduced it to 
Europe around 1150 at Toledo; Italy’s first mill was apparently founded at in Fabriano in 
1276. Even then, the paper trade was slow to grow; England, for instance, apparently 
did not have a a paper mill until around 1493, when John Tate set up the first — 
meaning that all of Caxton’s early English books were printed on imported paper, with 
perhaps a few on vellum (but no vellum copies survive). 


Indeed, it was not until after the invention of printing that paper became fully respectable 
— though, contrary to some reports, early paper was quite long-lasting and durable. (It 
was made of vegetable cellulose, with longer fibers and less acid than wood-based 
papers, both of which made it more long-lasting than wood paper.) But it hadn’t the 
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reputation of vellum. Printing changed that; paper proved a better surface for press 
work, because the ink soaked in rather than just staying flat on the surface, making the 
books printed on paper much more tolerant of damp and wear, which caused the ink to 
flake off vellum manuscripts. 


The result was an explosion of paper production; according to Warren Chappell, A Short 
History of the Printed Word, Alfred A. Knopf, 1970, p. 14, more than 16,000 distinct 
watermarks have been identified on European papers of the sixteenth century or earlier. 


We observe also that mass-produced documents came into being well before what we 
usually call “printing.” To restate some of what was said above, it is believed the 
Chinese were printing books from hand-carved wooden originals by the ninth century. 
They were not printed on presses; the forme was inked and paper placed on it and 
rubbed. Working from blocks was not an easy form of printing, since a single accident in 
carving the woodblock could destroy the whole work. Still, large numbers of copies 
could be made by this means (though most early block books were printed on only one 
side). Movable type formally goes back to ancient China also, where pottery letter 
stamps were produced (this was credited to one Pi Sheng, according to McMutrtrie, p. 
95). This technology, however, never went anywhere; Chinese ideograms were just too 
complicated — and, according to McMurtrie, p. 100, the Chinese preferred a hand- 
lettered look, which could be achieved with woodcut printing but not with movable type. 
And while it’s easy to produce large stamps out of ceramic, it’s by no means easy to 
make the small blocks required for movable type out of clay. Still, the Koreans seem to 
have managed almost all the tricks needed for modern printing by the fifteenth century: 
They had presses, ink, paper, even interchangeable letters. But, again, the complexity 
of the ideographic languages of the east defeated them: there were simply too many 
letterforms to cut and mold, and too few symbols were re-used. (Some printers tried to 
replace the ideograms with a syllabary, but apparently this proved unpopular; 
McMurtrie, pp. 98-99). Plus the water-based inks they used were runny and did not 
produce attractive results. So Europe had to re-invent the technology. And, just as in the 
East, block printing seems to have come first. 


In Europe, the main early uses for block prints seem to have been quite different: One 
was the production of playing cards, the other the production of religious art. Block 
printing for the first time raised a serious possibility of “art for everyone,” just as ordinary 
printing raised the possibility of “books for everyone.” 


It is possible — even likely — that some of the single-page art was done by metal block 
printing (McMurtrie, p. 112). Larger books, though, almost certainly were done with 
wood, since the material was cheaper and could be cut more quickly. 
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By the fifteenth century in Europe, some quite large “block books” books were being 
produced with hand-carved wooden plates; the Historia Sancti Johannis Evangelisque 
ejusque Visiones Apocalypticae appeared in several editions, of 48 or 50 pages. These 
usually cannot be dated precisely; few early woodblock prints contained much text, 
because of the difficulty of cutting the fine lines involved (see the example above, from a 
book about the torments a dying sinner could face; note both the lack of uniformity of 
the lettering and its ragged appearance); the few surviving specimens with text all 
appear to be be more recent than the earliest specimens made with movable type. Still, 
there is a single-sheet woodblock print from 1423. McMurtrie, p. 114, estimates that 
some 33 different block book publications have survived, in roughly 100 different 
editions, and observes that in a few cases we can even tell the manuscript from which 
the woodcut edition was taken. 


Chappell, p. 12, agrees with McMurtrie that all surviving block books are later than the 
earliest books printed with movable type. He suggests that this was because the plates 
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of block books, which were not re-usable, would have been preserved and used for 
many, many years. Metal type would have been broken up for re-use, making the printer 
less likely to reprint the book. So it is possible that the block books were used to 
produce higher numbers of copies over a longer period. (To use modern terminology, 
the startup cost of a block book was higher than that for a typeset book, but the 
incremental cost of an additional copy was lower.) So the technology could perhaps be 
older but have been retained. 


To go from woodblock printing to modern printing, in any case, needed another 
invention: A good ink. Ordinary fourteenth and fifteenth century inks were just too 
volatile — and too runny; they would soak through paper pages. Printer’s ink was a 
development from oil paint, popularized earlier in the fifteenth century by Jan van Eyck 
(many authorities think van Eyck invented oil paintings, but McMurtrie, p. 128, offers 
evidence that at least some aspects of oil paints had already been invented. Certainly 
linseed oil had been used as a substrate for some centuries. Van Eyck can at least be 
credited with showing what such paints could do, and very likely improved the recipe). 
Early oil paints consisted of oil (usually linseed or walnut oil), amber resin, turpentine, 
and mastic; printers apparently added soot (ideally, lampblack, though wood soot was 
often used because it was easier to get) to this varnish to produce a black ink. It is just 
possible (though this cannot be proved) that this was adapted for printing by one 
Laurens Janszoon Coster (or Koster), or perhaps some other printer (Several firms 
seem to have been seeking ways to mass-produce books in the mid-fifteenth century). 
Coster may also be responsible for the printing press as such; some believe that he was 
actually producing books on a press by around 1450, though probably with wooden 
type, at least initially; only fragments of these publications survive, and the date is 
uncertain. The arguments on behalf of Coster continue, but he seems to have fewer 
proponents now than a century ago. Some sources now view Coster as little more than 
a local attempt to claim credit for Gutenberg’s invention (see John Man’s The 
Gutenberg Revolution, Review Books, 2002, pp. 117-121). 


The new ink also had the advantage of being darker, and of lasting longer. One of the 
problems with the old block books is that they have faded. Most seem to have been 
used iron/gall inks, perhaps mixed with alum, which if water-based can be expected to 
turn brown over time (although modern formulations are black and very permanent). 
The replacement of the water with oil reduces oxidation, while the use of lampblack 
produced a darker black which was less likely to fade anyway. 


Colour inks also came into use early — indeed, there is some red print in the Mainz 
Vulgate (pages 1, 7, 9, 257, and 258, the last two regarded as printed on two different 
presses), though most of the colour work was hand-drawn by the purchasers after the 
books were printed. (It appears that the effort of creating two-colour pages was simply 
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too great; after trying two-color printing on pages 1, 7, and 9, the process was 
abandoned in favour of hand rubrication, and the second attempt, on pages 257-258, 
also was given up.) The red of the Mainz edition came from cinnabar (mercury sulfate); 
early blue inks used ultramarine (lapis lazuli) or smalt (a cobalt compound). For more on 
these materials, see also the article on Chemistry. 


Metallurgy also offered a crucial advance as it finally produced a material suitable for 
the casting of type, which must be hard enough to be usable but melt at a low enough 
temperature to be convenient and not change size too dramatically as the temperature 
changed. The final compound included lead, tin, and antimony — the latter an element 
unknown to the ancients, and also highly poisonous. (Yes, antimony is mentioned in 
some translations of Isaiah 54:11, and references to antimony compounds occur, e.g. in 
2 Kings 9:30. But these are probably mistranslations referring to antimony compounds 
such as the cosmetic khol, not to elemental antimony.) The best mix was about 65% 
lead, 25% antimony for hardness, and about 10% tin for flow and ease of melting, 
though the price of tin caused many type foundaries to reduce the proportion, producing 
significantly cheaper but more ragged-looking type. 


(There is argument about whether antimony was in fact included in the earliest cast 
type. McMurtrie, p. 233, thinks the earliest type was cast in a lead-tin alloy without 
antimony, because antimony is not mentioned at this stage. But printers had their 
secrets, just like everyone else; it seems likely that there was some sort of hardening 
agent. Also, John Emsley, The Elements of Murder: A History of Poison, Oxford 
Univeristy Press, 2005, p. 23, points out that antimony, unlike most metals, expands as 
it solidifies. This makes for much better castings. Given the consistency of the type in 
the Mainz Vulgate, it seems likely that antimony was indeed used.) 


The press as such was not new, and indeed had been involved in paper-making since 
at least the fourteenth century; presses were used to squeeze the water from the sheets 
as they came from the vat. Similar devises had been used to squeeze seeds for oil for 
centuries before that. The trick came in finding a way to assure that the forme was 
applied to the paper in exactly the right place and absolutely flat; a major failure in either 
department would ruin the page, and even a minor failure would result in blurred type or 
a crooked-looking page. Unfortunately, because information from the period is so 
lacking, we do not know with certainty how this advance was achieved — but obviously 
they managed somehow. It is theorized that the presses had a series of pins which fit 
through holes in the paper; this method, at least, was used in later books, and such 
holes are found in early printed volumes. Indeed, they are more obvious in those early 
books, which may have as many as ten holes per sheet, and those holes located 
sometimes in highly obvious places; by the early seventeenth century and the time of 
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the King James Bible, the number of holes was down to two, and they were placed in 
such a way that they disappeared into the binding of the book. 


All these factors finally came together to produce the so-called “Gutenberg 
Bible” (named after Johannes Gensfleisch zum Gutenberg, c. 1399-1468), which | will 
hereafter usually refer to as the “Mainz Vulgate” to avoid prejudging questions about its 
printer. Our knowledge of this work is at once extensive and incomplete. We do not 
even know with certainty that Gutenberg was involved; there is clear evidence that he 
was engaged in printing (in 1458, France’s King Charles VII instructed Nicolaus Jenson 
to study Gutenberg’s art) — but no real data to show that he was involved in the printing 
of that first Bible. The volume itself is little help; it does not give the sort of copyright 
information we would expect today, and doesn’t have a colphon, let alone a title page — 
printers were still thinking in manuscript terms. The only prologues are to the Bible and 
the books, not to the edition. It is generally agreed that the Gutenberg Bible was printed 
in Mainz, but the date is unknown. The only absolute evidence we have is that, first, one 
of the surviving copies contains a comment written August 24, 1456 by rubricator 
Heinrich Cremer of the collegiate church of Saint Stephen at Mainz, and second, that in 
March 1455 Enea Silvio Piccolimini, then Bishop of Sienna and later Pope Pius ll, 
described a Bible featuring a new “way of writing” — presumably printing. The printing 
must therefore have been done by 1456, and at least underway by 1455, but we do not 
know how much before; most estimates for completion of the work range from 1450 to 
1456 (though Matthias Palmer in 1483 published a chronicle stating that Gutenberg 
invented printing in 1440 — this based perhaps on another technology involving 
presses that he was fiddling with at the time. We have no firm data about this at all, 
though; most of what we know comes from lawsuits involving former partners. Certainly 
we cannot identify anything from Gutenberg’s or anyone else’s press prior to 1450.) 


The 1450 date may be attributed to Johann Koelhoff the Younger’s 1499 Chronicle of 
Cologne, which tells us much about printing but which was banned and caused the 
author to be exiled in 1502; the date is supported by a statement by Johann Schoffer, 
the son of Gutenberg’s collaborator Peter Schoffer — hardly the most unbiased source. 
Still, in 1505, in a German edition of Livy, Schoffer the younger credited the invention of 
printing to Gutenberg in 1450, and credited Schoffer the Elder and Johann Fust — of 
whom more below — with improving it. To be fair to the Schoffer dynasty, they weren’t in 
it entirely for the glory or money; Schoffer would in time be one of the first printers of 
Tyndale’s New Testament — a task which, at the time, promised neither profit nor 
safety. In the early twentieth century, most scholars favored the end of that range of 
dates for the invention of printing; in recent years, however, discovery of earlier printed 
sheets has inclined many scholars toward an earlier date. The flip side of that is, in 
1455, Gutenberg’s financier Fust sued for repayment of loans. That would seem to 
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imply that sales of the work were slower than expected, or that printing took longer. A 
late date still seems reasonable to me. And the aftermath of the lawsuit was, in any 
case, strange: Although Fust won the suit, and apparently took possession of most of 
Gutenberg’s printing equipment, the single most important element — the type used to 


print the Mainz Vulgate — does not seem to have passed into his possession. We do 
not see it again until about the 1480s. 


We can say definitely that broadsheets were emerging from the press by 1454 (a 
printed indulgence from that year still exists), and works such as the “27-line Donatus” 
are sometimes tentatively dated as early as 1449 — but we don’t know if that preceded 
or followed the production of the Mainz Vulgate. Indeed, we can’t prove that they came 
from Gutenberg’s press; they use a different typeface, and this face appears to have 
been used both before and after the Mainz Vulgate. It seems likely that Gutenberg and 
company first printed smaller works, but it cannot be proved. It is also possible that both 


projects were going on at the same time: Gutenberg may have printed some smaller 
items to raise money while still working on the big project. 
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The earliest printed document with an absolutely fixed date: The first paragraph of the 


Cypriot Letter of Indulgence (31-line version), from 1454. Note the distinct difference in 
typeface from the Mainz Vulgate. 
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abcde 
abreode 


Comparison of the two earliest known typefaces. Top: The Donatus-Calendar face, in 
use by 1454, a “Bastarda” type. Bottom: The type of the Mainz Bible, a “Textura” font. 


In any case, those practice attempts were really just that: Practice. The history of 
printing really begins with that first true book, variously known as the Gutenberg Bible 
after its seeming printer, the Mainz Bible after its place of origin, the 42 Line Bible after 
the number of lines of text on the typical page, and the Mazarin Bible after the library 
holding the first copy to really gain attention. 


The magnitude of the Mainz Vulgate project, given how little is known to have gone 
before, is astonishing. The final product, printed as it was in large type (the price 
Gutenberg paid for using Blackletter fonts) was 1,282 pages long, on pages measuring 
roughly 40 cm. by 30 cm. (They appear to have been conformed with the “Golden Ratio” 
that mathematicians call @.) With 42 lines per page, and two columns, and about 30 
letters per line, that’s about 2400 different items of type per page (and each page, of 
course, is only part of a sheet); in all, the Mainz workshop probably had to cast tens of 
thousands of individual letters to complete the work (it’s been estimated that they would 
have needed three million letters, and thirteen tons of type, to print it all at once). 
Although it appears that only one or two presses were used when the process began, it 
is believed that six were in action by the end (though some would dispute this). It is 
believed that four compositors were employed at the beginning, with the total eventually 
rising to six. (Of course, this too is disputed, but it must be admitted that there are 
differences in the styles of contraction, etc. in different parts of the book.) Type, at this 
time, was created in a very complex way — a punch, or “patrix,” had to be carved in 
steel (a delicate art, which explains why the first type founders were associated with 
goldsmiths). The patrix was then punched into softer metal to produce a “matrix” around 
which a wooden frame was built and into which the molten metal was poured to make 
the type. This being the case, it is estimated that it must have taken about half a year 
just to create the typeface (at that, Gutenberg was fortunate in that gothic types were 
popular at the time, according to Chappell, p. 38; had Gutenberg had to imitate a fraktur 
type, it would have taken even longer). It would have taken many months more to cast 
the type from it, and roughly two years to see it all through the press. 


It appears, from the watermarks, that paper from four different mills, or at least four 
different batches, was used. 
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(In one of the endless footnotes to this story, Man’s The Gutenberg Revolution, pp. 
174-175, notes some recent questions about Gutenberg’s type-casting process, based 
on a computer analysis which argues that the letters Gutenberg used were not in fact 
identical. Based on the description in Man, | am not confident that the data is actually 
strong enough to justify the conclusions, but it hardly matters for the purposes of textual 
critics. Even if Gutenberg did not use the matrix/patrix mechanism, printers were using it 
soon after.) 


Even more amazing is how well the type is handled. The major surviving printed work 
thought to predate the Mainz Vulgate is the Donatus, which is rather poor 
typographically: Letter spacing is inferior and the letters themselves were of uneven 
heights (that is, they rose to different distances above the plate of the press), producing 
badly-inked pages. All these problems were corrected for the Mainz Vulgate. The type is 
not actually very legible (it’s just too tall and thin and spiky), but it certainly presents a 
beautiful page. 


This is more impressive given the complexity of the printing process. Today, we are 
likely to assume that all press machinery just operates mechanically. Not then. Without 
going into all the details (a full description of the printing process requires many pages), 
once the assembled forme was in the press, it had to be manually inked for each page, 
the paper first dampened and then placed in the press, and the press operated. Little 
wonder, then, that early books tended to be large; since the effort in printing a sheet 
was almost the same whether it was large or small, and a book printed on large sheets 
required fewer sheets, a large-format book represented a lot less work. The Mainz 
Vulgate itself is the simplest possible arrangement, a folio (i.e. each sheet of paper was 
printed to contain four pages, and was folded once, with no trimming or cutting needed; 
for the most part, it used five-sheet, 20-—page quires.) But we also see early books 
which are quartos (pages folded in half, then in half again, with one edge cut), and 
octavos (folded in halves, then quarters, then eighths, and cut repeatedly) — even a few 
tiny “64mos.” Such repeated foldings and cuts were nearly unknown among 
manuscripts — parchment would be arranged in quires before it was written, both 
because it was easier for the scribe and because there was the risk of destroying a 
perfectly well-written page if the trim went awry. 


Another amazing outcome is the accuracy with which the book was laid out. There are 
strong indications that the quire starting with page 257 was begun at the same time as 
the quire starting with page 1: These are among the handful of pages containing 40 
lines per page, and both quires use red print. And yet, the copy on page 256 exactly 
lines up with that on page 257, with no evidence of expanded or compressed type. (My 
personal guess, which | suspect is not original to me though | have not seen it 
elsewhere, is that the Mainz Vulgate was based on a manuscript, and in some way 
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followed its pagination. When it was discovered that the early pages were not holding 
quite as much copy as the exemplar, the leading between lines was decreased and the 
line count increased to make the totals match.) 


It has been argued that the Mainz Vulgate was not printed in the modern way — that 
only one side of each sheet, or possibly even only one page on each sheet, was 
pressed at a given time. This cannot be disproved — indeed, at the beginning, when the 
quantity of available type was small, it is not an unreasonable assumption — but the 
machinery was almost certainly capable of printing on both sides; we see clearly two- 
sided works in fairly short order. And the very beauty of the Mainz Vulgate’s typography 
argues, to me, for two-sided printing, because fine typography requires knowledge of 
just how much text will be placed on each page. And the more material typeset and 
pressed at a given time, the easier such an estimate is, even if (as is likely) the Mainz 
Vulgate was printed using “casting off copy” — a process in which the first and last 
pages of a quire, which are printed on a single sheet, are set first, then the second and 
next-to-last, etc., with the compositor simply estimating how much of the manuscript will 
fit on the typeset page. (Casting-off copy would continue to be the norm for centuries, 
since it dramatically reduced the amount of type a printer needed on hand, and also 
reduced the down time for the actual pressmen: If one waited for all the pages of, say, a 
four-sheet quire to be printed, one needed enough type for at least 18 pages — the 16 
pages of the quire, plus two more to keep the compositor working while the printing 
proceeded. Using cast-off copy meant that only six pages worth of type were needed at 
any given time. Plus, the pressmen could start work as soon as the two sides of the first 
sheet were typeset, rather than waiting for the whole quire to be complete.) 


Some four dozen copies of the Mainz Vulgate survive, in whole and in part, plus some 
isolated leaves. It is not known exactly how many were initially printed; the usual 
estimates range from about 150 to about 220, with probably 30—40 of that total being 
printed on vellum and the rest on paper. (This sounds like a small run today, but it was 
fairly large by the standards of the books which followed; many early books were 
produced in runs of 100—150 copies, and as late as Elizabethan times there was a law 
limiting most press runs to 1000 copies — though this was more to protect the work of 
compositors than due to any reasons of demand.) 


Not all copies of the Mainz Vulgate, however, are identical. Although it is said to have 
had 42 lines per page, the early pages (such as that of Genesis shown below) had only 
40 lines (this was the case for pages 1-9, plus 257—263). The count was later increased 
to 41 lines, then 42. What’s more, it’s clear that the size of the press run changed as the 
printing progressed. (It hass been theorized that the printers sold subscriptions to the 
book, and eventually ended up with more subscriptions than they had anticipated, 
forcing them to produce more copies, but, again, we can’t prove it.) Since more copies 
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were desired than had initially been planned, there were not enough prints of the early 
sheets. Type at this time being naturally in limited supply, the formes used for the 
printing of those sheets had been disassembled, meaning that these pages had to be 
reset. Thus, although all the final pages are identical in all copies of the Mainz Bible, 
there are, in effect, two “editions” of pages 1-63 and 257-316 of the first volume, and 
also of pages 1-31 and 323 of second volume (one suspects the revised p. 323 is a 
result of an error; once it was spotted, the page was modified but the old pages used. 
As we shall see, this was typical of early printing). 


Even if we ignore the changes in the text, no two copies of the Gutenberg edition are 
identically finished. At this time, books were sold in a sort of unfinished state, without a 
binding and without interior illumination. The three photographs below illustrate this 
point. The King’s copy was beautifully illuminated with many colours of ink. The 
Grenville copy has some illumination, but much more limited; it also lacks section 
heads, making it much harder to actually find passages. Other copies are almost 
startlingly plain. 


Three copies of the beginning of Genesis in the Gutenberg Bible. Note the different 
illuminations, which were individually added to the printed pages. Left: The Grenville 
copy (British Museum). Center: The King’s Copy (British Museum). Right: Unknown 
copy (from a black and white photograph; the initial “I” is in multiple colours, and some 
of the text may be as well). Observe that the heading “Genesis” was added by hand in 
two of the three copies, and that each book has different lettering colours, etc. 


It has been stated (1 do not know on what basis; | have a feeling that it was calculated 
by dividing the estimated number of copies by the amount Fust lent Gutenberg) — that 
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the Mainz Vulgate sold for 30 florins. A very high price, certainly, equal to several years’ 
wages for a crafstman. But hardly exorbitant when compared against the price of a 
manuscript copy of a full Bible, and the rate of errors was presumably lower. 


Textually, the Gutenberg Bible is said to have been close to the Paris recension of the 
Vulgate. It is reported to be a good representative of that type — but that was still a late 
recension (thirteenth century). 


Incidentally, it was many years before books truly became standardized in the sense 
that all copies were identical. In 1572, John Day printed Matthew Parker’s De 
Antiquitate Britannicae Ecclesiae, of which 25 copies are said to survive, no two of them 
the same. And the copies of the famous First Folio of Shakespeare are also all different, 
as various errors were corrected throughout the press run but the old sheets retained 
and used. This is parallel to the case of page 11.323 of the Mainz Vulgate. 


If the history of that first full-fledged printed book is obscure, the aftermath is known. It is 
almost certain that Gutenberg, if he did produce that first Bible, was financed by one 
Johann Fust and assisted by Fust’s future son-in-law Peter Schoeffer. Fust, unhappy 
with Gutenberg’s practices, apparently eventually called in his loans, took over 
Gutenberg’s machinery, and went into business for himself, retaining Schoeffer to 
handle the technical details. The result of this was the so-called “Mainz Psalter,” with a 
colophon mentioning the two printers and a date of 1457. (Some have thought that 
Gutenberg did the actual design work on this volume, but | know of no supporting 
evidence for this.) This volume was noteworthy, among other things, for its use of 
printed decorative initials in multiple colours — a process still not entirely understood; 
the best guess is that the initials were done with two-part woodcuts, which could be 
lifted out so that each part could be separately coloured. However they managed, the 
result is very impressive: Black and red on every page, with musical notation, and red 
and blue initial letters. 


By 1460, we see our first book with full bibliographic data, an edition of Balbus’s 
Catholicon, which has a colophon stating that it was printed in Mainz in that year (“annis 
Mccc Ix”) “without... reed, stylus, or pen.” 


Unfortunately for the people of Mainz, but fortunately for the rest of the world, that city 
had been in the grip of civic conflict for many years due to poor management and bad 
fiscal practices (indeed, Gutenberg seems to have fled for years, returning some time 
between 1444 and 1448). And though there was calm at the time Gutenberg began his 
work, the city was gripped by civic conflict in the late 1450s and early 1460s as two 
rivals strove to gain the archbishopric. It appears that this conflict caused several 
printers to flee from the city, helping to spread the new technology. Gutenberg himself 
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very possibly died in exile in the small town of Eltville, where he had relatives and 
where, interestingly enough, printing started very early. 


The spread of printing thereafter was quite rapid. By 1460, an exile from Mainz (possibly 
Gutenberg himself, after the city was sacked and many residents driven into exile) had 
started a printing house in Bamberg and produced what is known as the 36-line Bible. 


Bamburg was responsible another innovation: The first illustrated book printed with 
movable type. Albrecht Pfister of Bamburg produced multiple editions of several 
illustrated books, starting in 1460, and using the same type as was used for the 36-line 
Bible (though he probably is not responsible for that book). The first illustrated book is 
believed to have been Edelstein. The illustrations seem to have been woodcuts — 
copperplate engraving was already known, according to McMurtrie, pp. 264-265, but 
this presented technical difficulties extreme enough that such intaglio printing was rarely 
attempted by printers, and no printer seems to have tried it twice. The problem was that, 
whereas ink would adhere to wood, so that it was sufficient to simply engrave the wood 
and print with it, ink did not adhere to metal, so there was no easy way to make ink print 
from only the raised portions. Even the earliest woodcut illustrations clearly were not 
printed at the same time as the text, since what is believed to be the earliest of Pfister’s 
books has blank areas in the spot where the woodcuts would go in other copies 
(McMurtrie, p. 239), and there are also instances where the illustration and the text are 
overprinted when the paper mis-aligned (McMurtrie, p. 242, shows an example). These 
earliest woodcuts were apparently designed to have additional colors added by hand (a 
primitive form of paint-by-number), and most copies have been so colored (McMurtrie, 
p. 241). McMurtrie, p. 242, says that the first book with text and illustrations printed at 
the same time was published in 1472. (Amazingly, the first colour illustrations were 
printed as early as 1487, according to McMurtrie, p. 244 — though this is a lesser 
innovation given the earlier use of multi-colored lettering; it was merely a matter of 
combining that technique with the techniques for printing woodcuts.) Interestingly, 
textual ornaments (or “dingbats”) seem to have come into use after the use of woodcut 
illustrations; the earliest samples of type ornaments seem to have been printed in 
Verona in 1478, in a style still in use today; these elements could also be used as page 
borders. The obvious advantage of ornaments is that they could be cast in type and 
used repeatedly. 


(McMurtrie, p. 283ff., notes another problem of this early period: The printing of 
mathematical texts. A volume of Euclid simply had to be illustrated — and with a mixture 
of graphics and text. This made it hard to use woodcuts. Erhard Ratdolt of Venice 
seems to have published the first printed edition of Euclid in 1482; | rather suspect that 
the need to illustrate such books pushed the development of engraved printing of 
artwork. It is possible that Ratdolt’s Euclid was not the first book with mathematical 
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diagrams, but it was among the first, and the trendsetter. Ratdolt, incidentally, shows 
how quickly typography had advanced in the third of a century since Gutenberg. A 
specimen sheet he put out in 1486 features 14 fonts, representing four different faces — 
including a nine fonts of a rotunda, three of a Roman, and a Greek; all, except for the 
smaller sizes of the rotunda, are beautifully clear.) 


We gradually see innovations in these early years. The first title page seems to have 
been produced by Fust and Schoffer in 1463. The first instance of numbered folios was 
in a 1470 edition of De Civitas Dei produced by the brothers Johannes and Wendelin de 
Spira. 


Strasbourg also seems to have housed a printer by the 1460s, Johann Mentelin 
(possibly an associate of Gutenberg in his wanderings — Gutenberg, if we can follow 
his many aliases, lived in Strasbourg before 1444), who produced his own Bible by 
1460 and who also earns credit for the first vernacular printed Bible (a German edition 
regarded as a very poor translation, full of silly errors, but it was still in German rather 
than Latin). Augsburg saw books produced by Gunther Zainer probably from 1468. 
Anton Koberger was printing books at Nuremberg around 1470. Arnold Ther Hoernen 
and Ulrich Zell were in business in Cologne by about that time. Charles VII of France 
tried to set up a press operated by Nicolas Jenson; the attempt failed and Jenson went 
to Venice, but France managed to attract a group of German printers in 1470. There 
were already presses in Rome and Venice and other parts of what is now Italy. It is not 
really possible to establish when printing came to the Netherlands, because of the work 
of Coster, but it was certainly by 1473. The Spanish had their first printing houses soon 
thereafter. In 1476, Ulrich Han published the Missale Romanum, richly endowed with 
music notation — though McMurtrie, p. 286, says that woodblocks were first used to 
print music in 1487; Han’s method was to print text and music in separate impressions 
(and so complex is musical typesetting that, though fonts were eventually developed for 
it, it continued to be set primarily by hand right into the 1980s!). And, some time before 
1475, William Caxton (in order to meet the demand for his translation of Raoul Le 
Feévre’s history of Troy), opened the first English printing shop. (Some sources, including 
McMurtrie, p. 216, say that this first book was printed in the Netherlands. This seems 
likely enough, but Caxton certainly ended his career in England.) 
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MEIGS OIGLIELG 


BID OPPD SDL: 
7 ? 


MEMO LOLS AE 


William Caxton’s printer’s mark (reduced) 


Caxton was a very conservative printer, usually technologically behind the times — e.g. 
that first English book, the Recueil des histoires de Troies, puts line breaks in the middle 
of words, just as the early uncial manuscripts did! Caxton’s successor Wynkyn de 
Worde was equally out-of-date (McMurtrie, p. 222, declares “Caxton could not by any 
stretch of the imagination be regarded as a fine printer.... his work was, technically and 
artistically, below the standards of his continental contemporaries”), but they did make 
at least one advance: They published books, usually in the vernacular, for popular 
rather than scholarly consumption. The latter market was quickly overcrowded; it has 
been estimated that the number of printers more than quintupled from 1470 to 1480 
(from about 16 to 85 or so), causing saturation of the market for scholarly books — 
McMurtrie, p. 313, says that there were over 300 editions of the works of Thomas 
Aquinas published before 1500, and on p. 318, he says that there were more than 300 
printings of Cicero. Based on the figures on p. 323, there were over 40,000 different 
editions released by 1500. If we estimate that 75% of these were scholarly (surely a low 
estimate) and that the standard print run was 200 (also low), then that means that six 
million scholarly volumes were in circulation — obviously an oversupply in a world 
where few except monks were scholars. The inevitable result was a collapse in the price 
of scholarly books — meaning that there had to be something else published. There 
had been vernacular works before Caxton (in fact, we have a fragment of a Sybilline 
Prophecy in German in the Donatus-Calendar type, so Gutenberg may have been 
printing in German even before the Mainz Vulgate), but these had all been incidental. 
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For example, McMurtrie, p. 202, says that 98 books printed by Jenson are known. Of 
these, 29 were theological books of some sort or other, 25 were classics, and most of 
the rest seem to have been references; only one, Boccaccio’s Fiametta, could be 
considered a work for general consumption. McMurtrie, p. 320, estimates that 45% of 
books printed before 1500 were on religious topics, 10% were legal, 10% involved what 
passed for science, 30% were (presumably mostly classical) literature, and only 5% 
were general or popular. Whereas Caxton early on published an edition of Chaucer, and 
the Morte d’Arthur, and, frankly, a lot of things more interesting than the obscure Bible 
commentaries everyone else was churning out. (Though some, like The Game and 
Pleye of the Chesse, despite its title, were “edifying” books — Caxton’s Chesse was not 
about chess, but a sort of moral instruction in which the various classes in society were 
equated with chess pieces.) 


The first book unquestionably published in England was The Dictes or Sayengis of the 
Philosophers, which seems to have come off the press in 1477. It was not a particularly 
long or ambitious book — 76 leaves, or 152 pages. Here Caxton seems to have been 
trying for noble patronage — the book was compiled by Anthony Woodville, Earl Rivers, 
the oldest brother of Queen Elizabeth Woodville. But Caxton’s edition of Chaucer 
followed the next year, and the popular book trade seems to have become established 
as a result. 


Just as cities like Venice and Basel had quickly been mobbed by printers, Caxton soon 
had competition; Theodoric Rood began printing at Oxford in 1478, and apparently 
someone was in business in St. Albans by 1480. Printing also began in London in that 
year (McMurtrie, pp. 222-224). But Caxton is still considered the most important, both 
because he was the first and because he printed more important books. He was able to 
stay in business until his death in 1491, and Wynken de Worde (who joined the 
company in 1480) kept the company in business for many more years. De Worde’s 
output was often even more popular than Caxton’s — e.g. he produced one of the two 
earliest printed versions of the very popular Gest of Robyn Hode, the first printed tale of 
England’s most famous outlaw. 


The heavy competition which Caxton largely dodged by producing popular works 
produced a sort of an arms race in the scholarly book trade as each printer struggled to 
make books cheaper or more attractive. In this case, Jenson took a crucial step and, in 
effect, rediscovered the alphabet. The desire to produce manuscripts more quickly had 
led to the development of a vast collection of contractions, suspensions, and ligatures 
which made things faster for a trained scribe but which really did nothing for legibility — 
and which made it much harder to create good type fonts, as they needed to include 
hundreds of symbols with no real meaning. The illustration below shows this point: 
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WHGimt guide feononen fed we oitiibus 0 theophile Fj 
Primum quidem sermonem feci de omnibus o theophile quae 


The Excesses of Early Printing: The first nine words of Acts 1.1 as it appears in the 
Gutenberg Bible and as we would write it today. Note the suspended “m” at the end of 
“primum” and “quidem,” the single ligature for “de,” the suspended “n” in “omnibus,” and 
the abbreviation used for “quae.” To set this line using a true alphabet requires 18 
symbols. Gutenberg, even if we ignore the initial fancy letterforms, required 23 different 
symbols. (It is calculated that the Mainz Vulgate used 290 different letterforms — some 
of them simply different widths of the same letter to allow lines to be fully justified. The 
complete set included 47 capital letters, 63 minuscules, 92 abbreviations, 83 ligatures, 
and five punctuation marks.) Early Greek printing used even larger character sets. 


Jenson’s innovation, in addition to making it easier to create a font, also made the type 
case a much more practical item. In assessing printed works, however, we should be 
aware that the type case was not much like a modern typewriter or word processor or 
much of anything else. The diagram below approximates the type case shown on p. 53 
of Chappell (some of the characters are not found in the modern character set). 


Jenson’s type also had a much more even “color” than his competitors — that is, 
Jenson’s pages all had about the same amount of ink per unit area. This sounds 
relatively minor, but it really does produce a much more attractive page. A page in 
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Jenson’s type is also lighter than the pages of the Gutenberg Bible, which again makes 
it more attractive. 


Jenson is sometimes credited with producing the first Greek publication. This, however, 
seems to be an exaggeration; Jenson may have produced the first full font of Greek 
type, but experiments had been done earlier. The first attempts to print Greek seem to 
have been made in 1465. Peter Schoffer was one of the first to try it; it was a simple 
disaster. McMurtrie, p. 279, concludes that Schoffer did not know Greek; he cut perhaps 
a dozen Greek letterforms and used Latin letters for the rest. In 1470 he reportedly 
simply used the Latin letter which looked the most like the Greek letter, which naturally 
produced very strange results. 


In the same year, however, an edition of Lactantius was produced by Sweynheyn and 
Pannartz, which required substantial amounts of Greek. When they began printing, they 
evidently were not ready for the task they took on, and simply left space to include 
Greek words. By the time they finished the book, though, they had managed to cut 
many attactive letters of Greek type. (The overall feel is quite similar to that of the 
Complutensian Polyglot, though some individual letterforms were distinct.) The one 
thing this font lacked is accents, which had to be added by hand. 


Then, in 1470/1, Jenson created the first complete Greek font. He seems to have used 
this for an edition of Cicero. A similar face was used for what McMurtrie, p. 279, believes 
to have been the first full book printed in Greek, Thomas Ferrandus’s edition of the 
Battle of the Frogs and the Mice, printed about 1474. Lascaris’s grammar is the first 
printed Greek textbook, published by Dionysus Paravisinus in 1476. This uses a very 
strange font — the section headings are printed in a style similar to the very late uncials 
such as S, but the body copy is in a very messy semi-minuscule style; when | first 
glanced at the sample on page 281 on McMurtrie, | frankly thought it was hand-written 
by a not very good scribe. | suspect the person casting the typle was not especially 
familiar with Greek. Certainly there isn’t much Jenson influence in that face. 


Jenson’s own Greek font was — like most of his work — simple and quite elegant. 
Sadly, his example in this regard was not followed; the next great printer of Greek 
works, Aldus Manutius of Venice, used typefaces similar to hand-written Greek, 
meaning that he needed over 500 separate symbols. (McMutrtrie, in fact, says on p. 280 
that Aldus’s first Greek font contained over 1400 glyphs. The result, he comments 
acidly, was that “one of the most beautiful of all the world’s languages continued to 
appear in an almost illegible and hideous printed form for some two hundred and fifty 
years.” This is surely one of the reasons, though only one, why the first edition of the 
Textus Receptus was so disastrously error-ridden.) This excess of typographic detail is 
ironic, given that Manutius’s goal was to produce relatively inexpensive hand editions of 
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the classics. But the Aldine fonts were more compact and used smaller point sizes than 
Jenson’s works, so the savings in paper probably offset the additional typesetting costs. 
The problem was that future typesetters followed Aldus, not Jenson. (According to 
McMurtrie, pp. 280-282, this was actually mandated by law in France, where the type 
face to be used for Greek was specified; the Greek font used by Robert Estienne 
contained 430 different glyphs.) The Complutensian Polyglot was one of the few early 
works to use a Jenson-like alphabet rather than imitate the Aldine press in all its 
needless complexity; McMurtrie, p. 282, says that it was not until 1756 that a decent 
Greek font became widespread. 


This shows the curiously convoluted way in which printing advanced. Printing in Greek 
should have been easy, which it should have been hard to create fine art in print. But 
Greek in fact took decades, whereas by the 1490s, Albrecht Durer was producing fine 
engraved images of a quality that has not been exceeded to this day — see, for 
instance, the Durer engraving abovat, “St. Hubert praying before a Cross borne by a 
stag.” 
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Hebrew printing seems to have arisen shortly after Greek printing, and took off much 
faster. The first Hebrew printed book, according to McMurtrie, p. 282, was produced in 
Venice in probably 1484-1485. This was much more similar to modern printed Hebrew 
than the early Greek books were to modern Greek publication. 


(For those who really care, the font models used by both Jenson and Aldus have been 
perpetuated. Jenson, of course, inspired the modern Jenson face. Aldus, who is largely 
responsible for italic type, provided models for such faces as Bembo and the original 
Garamond, though most versions of the latter are now much deteriorated. Aldus also 
has the curious distinction, according to McMurtrie, p. 213, of being the first to seek to 
have his typefaces protected by law — not exactly copyright, but getting there. He also 
tried to get what amounted to a trademark on his company’s name — apparently 
printers in other countries were making cheap knock-offs of his publications and sticking 
Aldus’s name on them. Manutius understandably wanted to protect the reputation of the 
Aldine name.) 


Still, Manutius deserves great credit for establishing standards for the printing of Greek 
— as well as other languages. From 1494, he printed works of Aristotle, Vergil, Dante — 
and, of course, the Septuagint. The Aldine press was noteworthy not just for its 
innovations but its scholarship — establishing, arguably for the first time, the standards 
which we now consider necessary for a published work. A printed book, after all, exists 
in many copies; it should be prepared with extra attention compared with a single 
manuscript copy — especially since it is much harder to set, since hand-set type must 
be placed in the forme backward. 


Printing of course established other standards — e.g. distinguishing the letters i and j, 
as well as u and v. S. H. Steinberg’s Five Hundred Years of Printing (revised edition by 
John Trevitt, p. 31) attributes this distinction to poet Giangiorio Trissino and credits the 
printer Ludovico degli Arrighi with perpetuating it. McMurtrie, p. 299, credits Matthias 
Schtrer of Strasbourg with inventing quotation marks and standardizing the form of the 
question mark in Latin-alphabet printing. 


Incidentally, printing perhaps gave a small boost to women’s rights. Charlotte Guillard of 
Paris married two printers in succession; after the death of the second, she continued in 
business on her own, making her apparently the first independent female printer. She 
died in 1556, and declared that she had been in the printing business for 54 years 
(though some of that, of course, was before she took charge on her own). 


For all that Mainz gave rise to printing, and Venice did much to perfect it, the most 
important city for our NT criticism purposes is probably Basel, where Berthold Ruppel 
was in business by 1468. Albrecht Durer, already cited as the first truly great illustrator 
of books, worked in Basel seemingly from 1492-1494. Also working at Basel was 
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Johann Amerbach, who seems to have gone into business around 1478. And one of his 
pupils was Johann Froben. 


Froben has a bad reputation in New Testament circles because he hurried the Textus 
Recepius through the press. This is rather unfair; it’s true that Froben produced a 
hurried edition, but he also produced an affordable edition (which hardly describes the 
competing effort of Cardinal Ximenes), and he did call upon Erasmus — who was, after 
all, the leading scholar of the time — to produce it. If Froben had not imitated the Aldine 
typography in all its intricacies, that first Greek Bible might not have been so badly 
printed (and while the text was bad, would a Complutensian standard for the New 
Testament really have been any better?). Froben also deserves some credit for 
producing an inexpensive octavo edition of the Vulgate in 1491; it has been called the 
“poor man’s Bible.” (Though it required a poor man with very good eyes; the 
reproduction on p. 307 of McMurtrie shows a page printed in about six point blackletter 
type. It may be the most illegible printed book I’ve ever seen.) He also worked hard to 
produce a critical Vulgate; it is said that his is the only early edition to have the original 
readings at many points. If others made ill use of his New Testament, he nonetheless 
deserves credit for trying to produce good and valuable materials. 


It is interesting to find the two earliest Greek New Testaments printed in Spain and 
Switzerland; until that time, according to McMurtrie, p. 321, almost all Greek printing 
had been done in Italy (where Byzantine refugees knew the language). But perhaps the 
power of the Papacy discouraged the creation of Greek New Testaments in Italy. 


We should perhaps note that many of the tools used in textual criticism of manuscripts 
also apply to textual criticism of books. Not all ancient printed books survive intact; 
indeed, most of the earliest ones suffered enough wear and tear that they were good for 
nothing but to be used in the bindings of other books. So what survives is a page here 
and a page there, with no date even if the book originally had a dated title page (and, as 
noted above, not all did — nor were the dates reliable when they did). And the value of 
a book can vary with its date; if an edition of some work can be dated to the beginning 
of the printing era, then it surely comes from a manuscript source, and that manuscript 
might have been good. 


Several indications can be used to date books. Type is one of these. The Mainz 
Vulgate, for instance, is printed in a heavy “Textura” type — the earliest form of what we 
now call “blackletter.” The reason for the name “blackletter” is obvious if you look at a 
page of the stuff: the very narrow letters with the large clubbed serifs mean that a page 
printed in this style is very dark (and not welcoming to the eye). Textura types eventually 
evolved into Fraktur letterforms (generally similar in shape but with smaller serifs and 
strokes which narrow on long verticals). A fairly early variation on this was the 
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Humanistica type, with similarly narrow letters but lighter strokes and smaller serifs 
(think of Textura written with a ball point pen). By 1465, Sweynheym and Pannartz were 
using a font with many aspects of modern type, although it required an exceptionally 
large character set. Soon after, printers like Jenson evolved our ordinary modern 
Roman type. The Aldine press gave us italics — which were not originally used to 
emphasize text; whole books were set in these fonts. Gothic types were developed 
around the same time to save space. This probably isn’t the place to go into full details 
(since little of this is likely to be used in ordinary textual criticism), but the data is 
accessible if needed. (Dating-by-typeface worked for about 200 years. After that, things 
became a lot more complicated: there would come a time when some scholarly books 
would be printed in antique typefaces just to make them seem older and more archaic. 
The title page would give the actual date, but apparently the publishers thought 
appearances more convincing than actual facts.) 


The close links all these books have with biblical scholarship is shown by the title given 
to them: Books printed before 1500 are known as incunabula, a word connected with 
the cloths used to wrap Jesus in his infancy (though the Vulgate of Luke 2:12 does not 
in fact use incunabula). We should note that the singular incunabulum found in some 
references is a false singular. 


An interesting problem with early books is the lack of copyright. Manuscripts of course 
were never copyrighted, so the need for protection for printers (let alone payment of 
royalties) was not at first realized. The effect of this was that any publication could be 
pirated — as, e.g., the 1518 Aldine edition of the Greek Bible is essentially a copy of 
Erasmus’s New Testament, right down to the more blatant typographical errors. Nor was 
that the worst case of bad copying known. In the case of Shakespeare’s “Titus 
Andronicus,” the so-called “second quarto” (Q2) was set from an earlier edition, Q1, 
which had several defective pages — and the editors, rather than find another copy of 
Q1, just made up their own version of the text. (They couldn’t go back to the original 
plates, of course; as with all books at that time, the plates had been disassembled so 
the type could be reused.) And if authors were paid for their work at all, it was in the 
form of what we would now call an advance, such as Erasmus received from Froben. 


The first move toward a limited copyright system came in England in 1504, when Henry 
Vil created a post of Printer to the King, with some rights to what was printed. In 1518, 
Richard Pynson was granted sole rights to print the Oratio Richardi Paeci for two years. 
Over the next several years, protections were granted for specific books, but no general 
system was instituted until the creation of the Stationer’s Company in 1557. This was, of 
course, still “printer’s copyright” — the printer had control over the book. And it was a 
true copyright — so strong that, if a printer registered a book, no one else could print it 
even if the printer never actually published it. (This seems to have happened with 
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Shakespeare’s “As You Like It,” among others; a copy was registered probably in 1600, 
but it was never published until the First Folio almost a quarter of a century later.) 


Unfortunately, if the Stationer’s Company provided copyright (which did at least tend to 
suppress corrupt editions, despite its other faults), and if it served as a sort of guild for 
printers, it also had the right to censor works. (Something much easier to enforce in 
England, where all the printers seemed to settle in London and Westminster, than in 
Germany or even France.) Much that might be useful to us now was no doubt stranded 
in manuscript form. Though this was nothing compared to the censorship applied in 
other countries later (as, e.g., in Austria-Hungary in the nineteenth century). 


The Stationer’s Company, as mentioned above, also enforced a limit on the size of 
issues, usually to 1000 copies. The purpose of this was to ensure continued 
employment for typesetters — but the effect was to ensure the corruption of popular 
books, because, again, the type was broken up after each edition (indeed, usually after 
each quire) was printed, and on those occasions when the book was reprinted, it was 
almost always reprinted from a copy of the previous book, meaning that errors 
multiplied with each copy. (To take an extreme example, there were six consecutive 
quartos of Shakespeare’s “Henry IV, Part |,” designated QO, Q1, Q2, Q3, Q4, and Q5, 
each one printed from the one before, with the First Folio and another quarto, Q6, 
adapted from Q5.) 


By the time of Shakespeare, of course, we are past the era when most classical works 
were first printed, so the later history of copyright isn’t of much interest directly. But we 
might as well sketch a little of it. It was in 1709 that copyright finally started to apply to 
authors. Copyright by that time was granted to the printer for fourteen years, but at the 
end of that time, ownership reverted to the author, who was permitted to re-sell his work 
as he chose. This also prevented any attempts at permanent copyright — an 
unmitigated evil in scholarly fields which has effectively come back under current law 
(current copyright typically lasts about a century), but without the compulsory licensing 
provisions of the seventeenth century law: Back then, copyright applied only to people 
who kept books in print. 


The eighteenth century finally saw a regularization of type and type sizes; it was Pierre 
Fournier who introduced the point system in 1737 (Chappell, p. 51). This didn’t really 
affect the text of printed works, but it did help somewhat in dating them. 


To sum up our history, it is often stated that the arrival of printing spelled the end of the 
need for textual criticism. This is largely (though not entirely) true. But this hardly makes 
the invention of printing a problem for textual critics; in truth, it is only the inventing of 
printing that makes the discipline possible — for it is only now that all scholars can have 
access to transcripts of the most important manuscripts, and only now that they can 
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publish the reports describing their methods so that all can adopt or reject them. It has 
been said, truly, that printing made modern science possible. Textual criticism isn’t really 
a science. But it benefitted just as much. 


Textual criticism of printed works. It’s worth noting that printed books will contain 
different sorts of errors than manuscripts. A manuscript will contain errors of sight and of 
memory (or of hearing, if taken from dictation). These errors can, of Course, occur in 
printed works, since they derive from manuscripts. But one sees whole new classes of 
mechanical errors. For example, type was composed backward on a typesetting stick. 
So it is perfectly reasonable to see letters set backward. Again, type was taken from a 
type tray, not hand-written. The compositor might pull out the wrong letter — or, 
perhaps, the person who filed the type might have placed a letter in the wrong bin. So 
one will occasionally see random substitution of letters — an unusual outcome in 
dealing with manuscripts. One also gets peculiar errors of the press — as, e.g., when 
something falls on the press and prevents the paper from taking an impression (this 
frequently affects only a few copies of the book, but if only one copy survives, that’s no 
consolation). 


Another interesting problem is that of changes in an edition. We mentioned above that 
corrections were made over the course of the press run. In the case of a printed text, 
the revised version of the first edition was almost certainly more correct than the first 
impression, since the source material was still at hand for consultation — and while that 
source material might be very bad, a transcription with errors could only be worse. But 
the trick then becomes to determine which impression is the older and which is newer. 
Theoretically, if all copies of a book were bound in order (that is, if the first impression of 
sheet one were bound with the first impression of sheet two, etc.), this would be easy 
enough; one simply lines up all the changes and sees the order in which they occurred. 
But it doesn’t work that way; often an early state of one quire will be bound with a late 
state of another. Determining the order of correction can be quite challenging in that 
case; | know of no absolutely assured mechanical way of reaching a conclusion (though 
it is often possible in practice because some of the changes will be simple corrections of 
obvious errors of the press, which can then be used to indicate the order of more 
significant changes). 


One important thing to remember is the possibility of printed forgeries, especially 
editions with forged dates. This is rare now, particularly for modern books, because one 
generally wants the latest possible date for copyright reasons. It wasn’t so in the past; 
just as a manuscript such as 1505 might have a fake colophon, it was not unusual for 
books to claim an earlier date. The second quarto of Shakespeare’s The Merchant of 
Venice, printed in 1619, claims to have been printed in 1600 — the actual date of the 
first quarto; the publishers, | suppose, might have claimed to be duplicating their source, 
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since they copied the first quarto, but it seems more likely that they were trying to make 
their book seem more valuable, or even, it has been suggested, working to avoid a 
copyright lawsuit. An even more amusing instance occurs in the case of the book that 
eventually became Elizabeth Browning’s Sonnets from the Portugese. In the mid- 
nineteenth century, there was a tendency for authors to produce small private runs of 
their writings. So when a print dated 1847 of the book showed up titled “Sonnets by E. 
B. B.,” it produced a real excitement among rare book collectors. There was only one 
problem: Although one authority (Gosse 1894) dated the composition of the sonnets to 
1847, more numerous and authoritative sources show that Browning did not reveal the 
poems to her husband until 1849 — so there could be no 1847 edition. The “Sonnets by 
E.B.B.” edition was a modern fake, based on Gosse’s date. 


One advantage in detecting this sort of thing is the fact that all copies of a single edition 
are, in theory, the same. That forged edition of The Merchant of Venice was discovered 
by an interesting means derived from astronomy of all things: The blink comparator. 
Charleton Hinman, weary of hand collating copies of printed editions, thought to overlay 
photographs of individual copies and flashing back and forth between them. If the two 
books were identical at a particular point, the blink wouldn’t be noticed. Where there 
was a Change, one could see the page change its appearance. (It took a while to get 
this to really work, but the principle is fine — and is how Pluto and a number of 
asteroids and comets have been found.) This technique let Hinman collate eight copies 
of Shakespeare’s Othello in about six weeks — about a twentieth of the time it would 
have taken otherwise, and probably with higher accuracy as well. (These days, we can 
do even better, subtracting one image from another in Photoshop or something similar; 
the only parts of the page that will even be visible are the parts that have changed.) 


In the process of collating, Hinman discovered the Merchant of Venice forgery. This 
story is worth telling even though it isn’t properly a textual problem simply because it 
shows us some potentially useful techniques. 


The quarto editions of Shakespeare’s plays were sold unbound — they were small 
enough that the usual practice would be for the buyer to purchase several such small 
books and bind them together himself. Thus most of the surviving quartos were bound 
up with other books, not necessarily by Shakespeare. And yet, several volumes were 
known with the same nine Shakespeare quartos, with widely divergent dates: The 
Merchant of Venice, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, and the inauthentic Sir John 
Oldcastle dated 1600; King Lear and Henry V dated 1608; and Pericles, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, and the inauthentic A Yorkshire Tragedy dated 1619; plus the 
undated The Whole Contention (a bad conflation of Henry VI Il and Henry VI Ill). The 
logical conclusion was that these nine plays were being sold at the same time — hardly 
possibly if they were printed over a span of 19 years. William J. Neidig then set to 
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looking at the nine quartos. Among other things, he superimposed the title page of 
Pericles (which admitted being printed in 1619) with that of The Merchant of Venice 
(which claimed a date of 1600). 


The two layouts matched. The titles were different, of course, but the bottom part of the 
plates were identical except for the dates. This included even such details as the nicks 
in the type. There was no question: The title pages of Pericles and The Merchant of 
Venice were printed at the same time. In 1619, obviously. The dating on the Merchant of 
Venice quarto is false. 


Early Printed Editions from Lost Manuscripts 


The following list (which is very far from complete) describes some of the various 
ancient documents for which printed editions are essential tools of textual criticism. 


Works of Significance to Biblical Criticism 


Josephus, Against Apion. All surviving manuscripts are derived from Codex 
Laurentianus of the eleventh century; the only other sources are the (poor) Latin 
translation and the extracts in Eusebius. The first edition (Basel, 1544) seems to have 
been checked against a now-lost manuscript. 


Josephus, Antiquities. As with the Against Apion, the Basel edition seems to have used 
a lost manuscript. The manuscript tradition for the Antiquities is much richer, so the 
Basel edition is of somewhat less importance, but it still has hints of a lost source. 


Secular Works 


Asser, Life of Alfred. Only one copy survived to the era of printing: Cotton MS. Otho 
A.xii. This manuscript was almost completely destroyed in the library fire of October 23, 
1731; no part of Asser’s work survived. Various transcripts were made, but most are 
based on the printed editions: Matthew Parker’s of 1574, Camden’s of 1602, and Wise’s 
of 1722. All of these are rather unreliable (Parker’s was interpolated, and Wise had to 
work from a transcript he himself did not make), but with no other sources, they are 
obviously essential. 


Anonymous, The Battle of Malden. From the same Cotton MS. Otho A.xii as Asser (see 
supra), and equally lost. It was printed by Hearne from a transcription by Elphinston. 


Chaucer, various works. The printed editions hardly matter for the Canterbury Tales, 
which exists in many manuscripts, but based on the textual notes in the Riverside 
Chaucer, all of the following writings have early printed editions of textual significance 
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(though Caxton and Thynne, especially the latter, were often guilty of editorial 
tampering): 


BOOK EDITION 

The House of Fame Caxton (1483), Thynne (1532) 

Anelida and Arcide Caxton (c. 1478) 

The Parliament of Fowls Caxton (c. 1478) 

Troilus and Criseyde Caxton (c.1483), Wynkyn de Worde (1517), Thynne 
(1532) 

The Legend of Good Women __ Thynne (1532) 

(Various short works) Caxton (c. 1478), Julian Notary (c. 1500), Thynne 


(1532), Stowe (1561), Speght (1602), etc. 


The Byzantine Priority Hypothesis 


Introduction 


The first printed New Testaments were all primarily Byzantine — that is, they all had 
texts related to what we call the “Byzantine” or “Majority” text-type. Indeed, the Textus 
Receptus was, for too long, used as the standard for the Byzantine text (and even once 
it was challenged, it continued to be treated as if identical to the Byzantine text). In the 
nineteenth century, though, due to the works of scholars such as Lachmann and Hort, 
that changed. The key element of Hort’s theory — the one part still accepted after the 
rest was generally abandoned — was his “proof” of the lateness of the Byzantine text. 
For most of the century following Hort, the uselessness of the Byzantine text was not 
only universally accepted, but nearly unquestioned. 


In the late twentieth century, that has changed. A group of scholars — mostly American 
and mostly conservative evangelicals — have called for a return to the Byzantine text. 


One must be careful in assessing people who prefer the Byzantine text. Most such are 
not textual critics, and do not engage in textual criticism. Anyone who favours the King 
James Version or the Textus Receptus, or who claims providential preservation or some 
kind of divine sanction for a particular text, is not and cannot be a textual critic. It is 
unfortunate that these non-critics have infected the arguments about the Byzantine text, 
as their irrational, unreasonable, and uncritical arguments serve only to muddy what 
should be a reasonable and fruitful debate. It is even more unfortunate that some 
legitimate critics who support the Byzantine text have accepted their rhetoric. This 
argument, like all critical arguments, must be decided based on evidence and logic, not 
faith or claims of what “must” be so. The typical argument is “providential preservation” 
— the claim that God must have preserved the original text in all its purity. But as Harry 
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A. Sturz (who is about as sympathetic to the Byzantine text as anyone can be while not 
being a pure Byzantine-prioritist) notes, “Hills [the leading exponent of this sort of 
preservation] fails to show why the sovereign God must act in a particular way.” [Harry 
A. Sturz, The Byzantine Text-Type & New Testament Textual Criticism (1984), p. 42. 
Italics added.] (For more on this subject, see the article on Theology and Textual 
Criticism.) 


But while these non-critics (and non-critical thinkers) make up the majority of those who 
prefer Byzantine or Byzantine-like texts, they are not the entirety of the Byzantine- 
priority movement. There are genuine textual scholars who prefer the Byzantine text, 
and others who, without entirely approving it, would still give it a much greater place 
than Hort did. 


Critical Arguments for the Byzantine Text 


The major names in this movement are Harry A. Sturz, (who, in The Byzantine Text- 
Type & New Testament Textual Criticism, offers the case that the Byzantine type should 
be considered just as early as the Alexandrian and “Western” types) and the two sets of 
editors, Zane C. Hodges and Arthur L. Farstad (who published The Greek New 
Testament According to the Majority Text) and Maurice A. Robinson and William G. 
Pierpont (who published The New Testament in the Original Greek according to the 
Byzantine/Majority Textform). 


Those who believe in Byzantine Priority on critical grounds usually offer three lines of 
argument: First, that Hort’s proof that the Byzantine text is late is false; second, that the 
numerical preponderance of the Byzantine text is proof of its fundamental originality, 
and third, that the readings of the Byzantine text are superior to those of other types (by 
some standard or other). (Those such as Sturz who argue simply for Byzantine equality 
obviously pursue only the first line of argument.) Those wishing to see the claims of 
these authors should consult Sturz or the arguments presented by Pierpont & Robinson. 


The claim that the sheer number of Byzantine manuscripts proves the originality of the 
type is most easily disposed of, since it is false on its face. This is the Fallacy of Number 
— and it is a fallacy. By this argument, the predominant life on earth would be the 
anaerobic bacteria (now in fact nearly extinct, as they die on contact with oxygen in the 
air), and the human race would have originated in China. It is true that, if nothing 
interferes with the transmission process (meaning that all manuscripts produce 
approximately equal numbers of descendants), then the text found in the majority of 
manuscripts would likely be the most original text. But there is no reason to think that 
the transmission process was absolutely smooth — such things almost never are, in the 
real world; those who claim that the history of the New Testament text is smooth must 
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present positive proof that it was smooth, rather than making unverifiable and 
improbable claims. There is, in fact, strong evidence that the course of transmission was 
not free of interference. The evidence is that different areas developed different Local 
Texts (the Alexandrian text in Egypt, the Byzantine in Constantinople and its vicinity, 
etc.). Of these areas, only Byzantium was still in Christian hands after the tenth century, 
when the main bulk of manuscripts were produced. Thus, no matter what the original 
text, we would expect manuscripts which contain the local text of Byzantium (seemingly 
what we call the Byzantine Text) to be the clear majority of surviving witnesses. 


The fact is that replicative processes (which include everything from the breeding of 
drug-resistant bacteria to the copying of manuscripts) generally do not follow 
straightforward reproductive paths. One cannot argue from the nature of transmission to 
the history of the text; the history of the text is too complex and peculiar for that. One 
can only argue from the history of the text to the nature of transmission (and, in fact, our 
knowledge of the history of the text is insufficient to allow us to argue in either direction). 


If analogies from bacteria don’t seem convincing, how about analogies from language? 
That languages come into existence, evolve, and decay cannot be denied. English 
exists today; it did not exist two thousand years ago. Latin was common two thousand 
years ago; today it is a dead language (though still widely Known and remembered). 
These are facts. From this, we can reconstruct the languages from which other 
languages descended. 


English and Latin both go back to proto-Indo-European. This language no longer exists, 
and, just like the New Testament archetype, must be reconstructed. This is an imprecise 
process, and the results are not assured. But consider what the argument of number 
says: It says that the preponderant weight of witnesses is the primary means of 
determining what is original. 


Right now, English is the dominant Indo-European language. Does this mean that Indo- 
European is closer to English, which has hundreds of millions of native speakers, than 
to Sanskrit, which is a dead language? Sixteen hundred years ago, when Latin was 
dominant, was Indo-European more like Latin? We don’t know the answer with certainty 
— but we know that Indo-European was only one language, and was what it was. 
Numbers of later speakers don’t affect the question. 


We can also cite examples of how non-original texts can become dominant. This is 
more common in with non-Biblical texts, but there is at least one New Testament 
example: The Byzantine subgroup von Soden labelled K'. As far as | know, all parties 
admit that this type is recensional, at least in the sense that it is carefully controlled and 
deliberately published — the manuscripts agree very closely, the apparatus is unique, 
and the text is highly recognizable although definitely Byzantine. This type was created 
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no earlier than the eleventh century. Yet, according to Von Soden, it constitutes the 
absolute majority of manuscripts copied in the final centuries of the manuscript era (and 
while this seems to be a slight exaggeration — very many manuscripts of other types 
continued to be copied — the type was certainly more common than any other textual 
group in late centuries). Had printing not been invented, K' would almost certainly have 
become the dominant type. What, then, of a text-type at least seven centuries older 
than K'? By all accounts, the Byzantine text was in existence by the fourth century. 
Certainly it could have become dominant whether original or not — just as the majority 
of tuberculosis bacteria are now drug-resistant even though such bacteria were few and 
far between (if indeed they existed at all) a century ago. 


We can offer another analogy from the manuscripts. The vast majority of surviving 
manuscripts from the third century and earlier are from Egypt. (Based on the table of 
early manuscripts in Aland and Aland, The Text of the New Testament, 94% of all such 
ancient manuscripts are Egyptian.) Does this mean that 94% of all early manuscripts 
which ever existed were written and used in Egypt? Of course not! This is simply 
another accident of history. 


There is also the interesting case of the Peshitta Syriac (at least in the Old Testament). 
According to Ernst Wurthwein, The Text of the Old Testament (translated by Erroll F. 
Rhodes), p. 87, prior to the ninth century, there was significant diversity in Peshitta 
manuscripts. But in the tenth century, a single monastery collected every Peshitta 
manuscript it could lay its hands on — supposedly collecting 250 copies just in the year 
932! This left very few copies of the Peshitta in circulation — and it appears that all later 
copies were taken from a single ninth century copy which remained in Syria. 


Thus we have many analogies to the descent of New Testament manuscripts: From 
biology. From linguistics. From manuscripts of secular authors. Even from subgroups of 
the New Testament tradition. In no case does number mean anything. It may be that the 
New Testament tradition is unique. But why should it be? God has not made Christianity 
the dominant world religion. God has not preserved theological purity. God has not 
given the human race good government. Why should God have done something special 
with New Testament manuscripts? 


Thus, although number certainly is not an argument against the Byzantine text, it is a 
very feeble argument indeed in its favour. If there is any real evidence against the 
Byzantine text, it will certainly overcome the evidence of number. 


Andrew Lohr suggested another argument on behalf of the Byzantine text, this one 
geographical/historical: 
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Consider: where did the originals go? This is sometimes argued, and has to be, book by 
book. Take | Corinthians, though. | think most agree the original, call it gO (generation 
0), went to Corinth, and most likely (we cannot be certain) stayed there until it wore out. 
Let’s call copies copied from the original g1, copies from a g1 copy g2, and so on. 
Where are most of the g1 copies likely to be? Near Corinth. When someone takes a g1 
copy to a distance, say to Alexandria, the g2 copies where it’s taken are likely to be 
taken from the copy, preserving its idosyncrasies, perhaps with local 
“corrections” (Alexandria had a tradition of textual criticism.) Maybe a copy that’s going 
to a distance would be made with special care, maybe with a haste that makes errors 
likely (probably some cases of both; scribes had various individual tendencies.) When 
the gO copy wears out, its neighborhood probably has a number of g1 copies that can 
be corrected from each other. But by the time a remote g1 copy wears out, it will 
probably have established its deviations in its neighborhood. So the most accurate 
copies will tend to be in the neighborhood of where the originals were. 


And most of the NT originals, the gOs, were probably in the “Byzantine arc” from 
Jerusalem through Turkey and Greece to Rome. (Old Conybeare and Howson 
speculated that Hebrews might have gone to Alexandria.) So not necessarily the most 
accurate particular copies, but the most accurate tendency of text — average 
sloppiness around a gO, rather than a set of deviations coming from a g1 or g2 or local 
editing — is likely to be found in Byzantine areas. 


Much of this is likely enough. Certainly it makes sense that the earliest copies would 
cluster around the archetypes. But there are several drawbacks. One is that we have no 
actual proof that the Byzantine text is the text from the area of the Byzantine arc. A 
second is that there are probably two archetypes of, say, 1 Corinthians: The copy sent 
by Paul to the Corinthians, and the copy he presumably kept — and while the former 
would be in Corinth, the latter might be anywhere. A third difficulty is that the book would 
probably be more often copied in Corinth — and so, although each individual copy 
might be better than a copy at an equal “generation depth” elsewhere, the net result 
might be a worse text simply because of more generations. A final difficulty, applying 
more to the epistles than the gospels, is that they were collected very early, and we 
don’t know where the collection was made or on what textual basis — but probably 
most later copies derive from that, not from better or worse local texts. Lohr’s argument 
is like the argument from number: It has some theoretical validity, but there are too 
many things which might have gone wrong for it to allow us any certainty. 


So any argument for the Byzantine text must lie on other grounds: On the basis of its 
readings. Can such an argument succeed? Or, to put it another way, do the arguments 
against the Byzantine text fail? 
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Critical Arguments against the Byzantine Text 


This is where we return to Hort. Despite a century of further research and discoveries, 
despite a general turning away from Hort’s near-absolute acceptance of the Alexandrian 
text, despite refusal to accept other parts of Hort’s theory, his rejection of the Byzantine 
text is still widely considered final and convincing. What were Hort’s arguments, and 
how well have they stood the test of time? 


Hort offered three basic arguments against the Byzantine text (which he called the 
Syrian text): 


Posterity of Syrian (5) to ‘Western’ (8) and other (neutral, a) readings shown 
* by analysis of conflate readings (Hort’s §132-—151) 

by Ante-Nicene Patristic Evidence (§152—162) 

by Internal Evidence of Syrian readings (§ 163-168) 


(This rather simplifies Hort’s list, as he uses other arguments in addition. Not all his 
arguments, however, are actually directed against the Byzantine text. Hort, e.g., has 
been accused of using genealogy against the Byzantine text, and it has been argued 
that this use is improper. If Hort had indeed done so, this would be a valid charge 
against him — but Hort did not direct genealogy against the Byzantine text; he directed 
it against the Fallacy of Number. For this purpose, his hypothetical use of genealogy is 
perfectly valid; it’s just that it’s not an argument against the Byzantine text. It is simply 
an argument against the methods used by certain pro-Byzantine scholars. So we are 
left with the three basic arguments against the Byzantine text, which are also the most 
decisive if valid.) 


These arguments are of varying degrees of strength. 


The argument based on conflations must be rejected. Hort listed only eight conflations 
in the Byzantine text — by no means a sufficient sample to prove his point. And yet, 
these seem to be the only true instances of the Byzantine text conflating two other 
readings. (This should come as no surprise; even if one accepts the view that the 
Byzantine text is a deliberate creation — and few would still maintain this point — it still 
worked primarily by picking and choosing between points of variation, not conflating 
them.) What’s more, we find conflations in many manuscripts. The conflations may be a 
black mark against the Byzantine text, but they are not proof of anything. 


The argument about the age of the Byzantine witnesses has somewhat more validity. 
The earliest (almost-)purely-Byzantine manuscript of the Gospels is A, of the fifth 
century; outside the Gospels, we have to turn to WY, from the eighth century or later. The 
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earliest Byzantine version, in the Gospels, is the Peshitta Syriac; outside the Gospels, 
none of the important versions (Latin, Syriac, Coptic, Armenian, Georgian) is Byzantine. 
Among the Fathers, the earliest to show a Byzantine text (among those who give us 
enough text to clearly make the determination) is Chrysostom. Thus the direct evidence 
cannot take the Byzantine text back beyond the fourth century — particularly as all of 
these early witnesses (A, Peshitta, Chrysostom) have relatively impure Byzantine texts, 
displaying an unusually high number of divergences from the textform that came to 
dominate in the minuscule era. 


Byzantine apologists have gone to great lengths to try to explain away the fact that none 
of the early Byzantine witnesses seem to be “pure.” Sturz, for instance, offers fifteen 
pages (150 readings) where the Byzantine text opposes Westcott and Hort’s text but 
has early support. This is a rather dubious procedure, based on a weak definition of the 
Alexandrian text (the fact that Westcott and Hort print a reading does not mean that it is 
the Alexandrian reading, or that any reading they do not print is non-Alexandrian; in any 
case, there is good reason to believe that Westcott and Hort did not know of all text- 
types), and attempts to refute a theory that no one fully accepts any more — but even if 
Sturz’s lists were entirely accurate, the results mean nothing. It is not enough to prove 
that individual Byzantine readings are old; it is universally agreed that most Byzantine 
readings are old. The only way to prove, using the manuscripts, that the Byzantine type 
is old is to find an old Byzantine manuscript. No one — not Burgon, not Sturz, not 
Hodges, not Robinson — has been able to do this. 


The argument from a lack of an early Byzantine example, however, is not strong. 
Arguments from silence never are. The presence of an early Byzantine witness would 
prove the Byzantine type to be early, but the absence of such a witness proves 
absolutely nothing. The “Caesarean” type has no Greek witnesses older than the ninth 
century, but its antiquity was never questioned (though its existence remains subject to 
argument). Even the “Western” text cannot display a Greek witness prior to the fifth or 
sixth century. (It is true that older patristic evidence is claimed for the “Western” text — 
though this is less decisive than sometimes claimed, since the text of Codex Bezae 
does not agree entirely with these witnesses.) It’s worth noting that we don’t have any 
early writings from the Byzantine area, where that text might be expected to be found. 
Thus, the absence of early Byzantine manuscripts proves very little except that the 
Byzantine text was not universal in early times. If anything, the Byzantine apologists’ 
attempts to explain away the lack of early Byzantine witnesses is a case of “protesting 
too much”; their argument would look stronger if they didn’t try to prove the unprovable. 


Still, on this count as on the last, the matter must rest as “Case Unproven.” 
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Thus the final verdict on the Byzantine test must rest upon the matter of internal 
evidence of lateness. Hort, interestingly, did not attempt to prove this point; he simply 
stated it, with some handwaving at conflations and the like. Later editors have 
presented examples of Byzantine readings which the internal evidence clearly convicts 
of being late — enough such that the case against the Byzantine text seemed very 
strong. But all of these were based on isolated instances. We can certainly offer isolated 
counter-instances. Consider, for instance, the last word of Jesus in Matthew and Mark. 
Did he say, “HAI HAI kTA,” or “EAQI EAQI KtA’? The following table shows the data 
(we'll ignore the variation in the other words): 


HAI HAI A(DE O nAetnAst) F GK (LanaAt anAv)|(D © 565 nAset nasi) 059 131 
a: YAM 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1424 
1582 it am cav ful hub* lich sang 
EAQI EAQI |x (B eAwet EAwet) NABCEFGHKLWYAWY (1 
33 hub** harl val cop 1582 Edw EAWEL) 13 28 579 
700 892 1424 it vg 


If we rearrange this list by text-types, we see the following: 


fF Reading in Matthew: Reading in Mark: 
Alexandrian (x B33 cop) —|EAQI EAQI EAQI EAQI 
yzantine (AEF GKpm)_ [HAI HAI EAQI EAQI 


*Ceesarean” (O 565) HAI HAI HAI HAI 
*Western” (D) HAI HAI HAI HAI 


Thus we see that the Byzantine text, and only the Byzantine text, is free from 
assimilation in one or the other reading. It doesn’t really matter which reading is original; 
all the text-types except the Byzantine have a conforming reading in one or the other 
gospel. 


Testing the Byzantine Text 


Even as isolated instances, the readings mustered against the Majority text are 
probably enough to make us suspect that the Byzantine type is not the original text, but 
they are certainly not enough to make us declare it late. What is needed is a detailed 
test of a particular section of text, listing all differences between the Byzantine and other 
text-types (ignoring readings of individual manuscripts; also, the Textus Receptuss must 
not be used to represent the Byzantine text). One the divergences are identified, they 
must be classified based on internal evidence. If the Byzantine text fails the test 
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significantly more often than the other text-types, then and only then can it be judged 
late. 


This is a difficult task to undertake casually. Properly, we need to test the Byzantine text 
in all five major Biblical sections (Gospels, Acts, Catholics, Paul, Apocalypse), and large 
enough samples to be meaningful (at least fifteen chapters for the Gospels, ten for Paul, 
and five for the other sections. Note that it is perfectly possible that the Byzantine text 
could be late in one corpus and early in another). To do the job well would probably 
require a doctoral thesis. 


We can only offer some small samples. (The apparatus of Hodges & Farstad can be 
very helpful here in seeking variants, though the manuscript data is clearly inadequate; 
the apparatus of Nestle, which simply omits many Byzantine variants, is not sufficient.) 
The list below is taken from Mark, chapter 9. (A chapter chosen because it offers many 
gospel parallels. This is because assimilation of parallels is one of the few cases where 
internal evidence is consistently decisive: The harmonized reading is inferior unless the 
unharmonized reading is the result of clear scribal error.) 


Note that this is not a critical apparatus of Mark 9; it lists only places where text-types 
(appear to) divide. To avoid bias, the Byzantine reading is always listed first, then the 
Alexandrian, then any others. This is followed by a comment about which is original. 
Note: Variants found only in the “Western” text are not listed, as there is only one Greek 
witness to this type and few claim this text as original. | do, however, note “Ceesarean’- 
only readings. 


* Mk 9:2a Byz+Alex+West kat (5) NABCDEFGHKL33 579 892 Byz 
Caes ADD: ev Tw TMpooeuXeoBal autouc P45 W (O 28) f'* 565 
Comment: The Ceesarean reading appears to be an (imperfect) assimilation to 
Luke 9:29, and is to be rejected. 


Mk 9:3a Byz+West Atav wc xiaVAD EF GH K f* 33 565 579 700 Byz 
Alex+Caes OMIT: wc xtav P*“* XN BC LW O f' 892 k arm geo! 

Comment: The Byzantine reading probably derives from Matt. 28:3, and is to be 
rejected. 


Mk 9:4a Byz+Alex+West kat (1) §NABCDEKLO 33 579 892 Byz 

Caes ADD: toou W f'* 28 565 700 

Comment: The Ceesarean reading could come from either Matt. 17:3 or Luke 
9:30. It might almost be argued that it is original (else why would both Matthew 
and Luke have the longer reading?), but its support is too poor. 
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Mk 9:5a Byz+Alex AsyetNABCEFGHKL33 579 Byz (f' cAEevev) 
Caes(pt)+West einov (P* W einov o Metpoc) D © 565 700 892 

Comment: The Ceesarean reading appears to be an assimilation to Matt. 17:4, 
and is to be rejected. 


Mk 9:5b Byz+Alex kat (2) NABCEFGHKL33 579 892 Byz 

Caes+West ADD: 8eAeic D (W (700) 1071 f gq kat 8eAEIc) O f* 565 b ff? i 
Comment: The Ceesarean/Western reading is usually listed as an assimilation to 
Matt. 17:4, though the possibility cannot be discounted that the Alexandrian/ 
Byzantine reading is an assimilation to Luke 9:33. 


Mk 9:5c Byz+Alex+West noinowuev NABDEF GHKL33 579 892 Byz 

Caes ADD: woe P45 C W © 565 1093 1342 aur c ff? 

Comment: The Ceesarean reading (which also has some weak Western support) 
appears to be an assimilation to Matt. 17:3 


Mk 9:5d Byz+Caes+West oxnvac tpeic ADE F GH K W Of' f'8 565 700 Byz 
Alex: Tpeic oxnvac P* X BC LD 33 579 892 1071 1342 1424 

Comment: This reading is indeterminate, as both variants are assimilations to 
other gospels. The Alexandrian reading is perhaps an assimilation to Matthew 
17:4 (normally the stronger gospel, but it is noteworthy that B, at least, uses the 
other word order in that gospel!); but the reading of the other three types is an 
assimilation to Luke 9:33, which in the rest of the context is actually closer to the 
Markan text than is Matthew. The Byzantine reading is perhaps slightly more 
likely to be original — but not enough so to let us use the reading to make a 
decision. 


Mk 9:6a Byz+West AaAnoset (P* W O AadAsi) ACD EF GHKf*® Byz 
Alex(+Caes?): anokpt6n (NX aneKpl8n) B C* LA W f' 28 33 565 579 700 892 
1342 

Comment: This passage does not have parallels in the other gospels, so any 
decision here will probably be dependent on opinions about Markan usage, 
which in turn are significantly dependent on our textual decisions. Thus this 
reading must be considered indecisive. The Alexandrian reading appears less 
smooth, however, giving it a slightly greater chance of authenticity. 


Mk 9:6b Byz noav yap exdoBot P*“*A E F GH K Wf" f8 700 Byz 
Alex+West: expoBolt yap eyevoto NBC DLA OW 33 565 579 892 1342 


(1241) (1424) 
Comment: Like the previous reading, this one has no parallels and would 
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probably have to be decided based on Markan usage. Again, the Alexandrian 
reading seems less “stylish” — but, as above, this is relatively little to go by. 


- Mk 9:7a Byz+West nAsev ADE F GH K O (f'8 28) 33 565 700 Byz 
Alex: €yeveto (XN) BC LA W 579 892 1342 
Caes-part: OMIT W Y f' aurc k 
Comment: The question here is, is the Byzantine reading a stylistic correction, or 
is the Alexandrian reading a (partial) assimilation to Luke 9:35? (Interestingly, not 
one Greek manuscript assimilates to the reading of Matthew.) This, again, 
depends on Markan usage and cannot be settled here. 


Mk 9:7b Byz+Alex vedeAnc NBCEFGHKLW 579 892 Byz 

Caes+West ADD Asyouoa AD M (A) O W 9 f' f'8 28 33 157 565 700 1071 
Comment: This is a passage in which Matthew (17:5) and Luke (9:35) have the 
same reading, seemingly independently of Mark. If one is truly insistent upon 
Markan priority, this might argue that the Western reading is original. Otherwise, 
the Western reading is an obvious assimilation to one of the other gospels. It is 
also an obvious stylistic addition. 


Mk 9:7c Byz autou akouete AE F GH K f"8 700 Byz 

Alex+Caes+West akousetse autou NBC DLW O ¥Y f' 28 33 565 579 892 1071 
1241 1342 1424 

Comment: We cannot tell anything from this reading; it occurs in all three 
synoptic gospels, and there are variants in all three 


Mark 9:8a Alex+Byz efativa NABCEFGHLWAY ft 33 579 700 892 Byz 
Caes+West eu8ewc D © 0131 f? 565 

Comment: The Western/Caesarean reading looks very much like a simplification 
to parallel ordinary Markan usage. There are no parallels to either reading. 


Mark 9:8b Byz+Caes acAAa AC EFGHLWA Of' f** Byz 

Alex+West €t un XN (B) D N (0131) 2 W (33) (579) 892 1342 1241 1424 
Comment: The Alexandrian reading appears to be an assimilation to Matt. 17:8, 
and is to be rejected. 


Mark 9:9a Byz+Caes kataBatvovtwv d& AE F GH K W @O f' f'8 565 579 700 
Byz 

Alex+West kal kataBatvovtwv NBCDLNA2Z YW 33 892 1071 1342 

Comment: A case could be made that the Alexandrian reading is more original as 
it is more typical of Markan usage (which tends to prefer Kat to de). The 
Alexandrian reading could also, however, be an assimilation to Matt. 17:9 
(though assimilation in details like this is less likely than assimilation where the 
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differences are large). On balance, the Byzantine reading appears somewhat 
more likely. 


Mark 9:9b Byz+Caes+Alex-pt amo NAC EF GHLW A Of f'* 565 579 700 892 
Byz 

Alex-part+West ek B D UW 33 

Comment: This is not really a Byzantine-versus-Alexandrian variant, as many 
good Alexandrian witnesses agree with the Byzantine text. However, the 
Alexandrian subtext headed by B clearly opposes the Byzantine text. And, in this 
case, the Byzantine text appears preferable, as ek could be an assimilation to be 
Matt. 17:9. 


Mark 9:9c Byz+Alex+West dinynowvtatNABCDEFGHLA OW f' 33 565 
579 892 Byz 

Caes e=nynowvrtai (W ft’) 700 2542 

Commert: Internal evidence really can’t say much here, although the Caesarean 
reading is almost certainly secondary. 


Mark 9:10a Byz+Alex+West kat (1) NABCDEFGHLA Of' 33 579 892 Byz 
Caes o1 de W O f' 565 700 

Comment: The Caesarean reading is perhaps a stylistic improvement, though 
this is not absolutely certain. 


Mark 9:10b Byz+Alex To Ek vEKpwWv avaotnvatNABCEFGHKLAO W 33 
565 579 700 892 Byz 

Caes+West otav €k veKpwv avaotn D W f' f 

Comment: The Western reading is probably an assimilation to verse 9, and is to 
be rejected. 


Mark 9:12a Byz+Caes+West anoxpi8eic ermav AD EF GH K W Of' f° 33 565 
700 Byz 

Alex en NBCLAW 579 892 1342 

The Byzantine reading appears to be an assimilation to Matt. 17:11, and is to be 
rejected. 


Mark 9:12b Byz aroxa@iota E F G H K f"* 700 892 1342 Byz 

Alex amiokadtotavet NCCABLWAWYf' 33 

West? anmoxataoteval N* D (28) 

Caes-part amoxataotnosi C O 565 579 1093 

Comment: The Caesarean reading may be an assimilation to Matt. 17:11. Other 
than that, there isn’t much to separate the readings — though the fact that A 
deserts the Byzantine text may argue against it. 
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Mark 9:12c Byz a&oudEvw8n (NX) AC E F GH f'8 33 579 700 Byz 

Alex+West efoudevnOn B D W (Caes etc. e6ou8evnOn LW O f' 565 892 1342) 
Comment: This passage has no parallels, and must probably be decided based 
on style. There is no clear reason to prefer one reading. 


Mark 9:13a Byz+Alex+West kat (1) 8% ABC DEF GHKL33 579 892 Byz 
Caes (+Byz-pt) OMIT MNUWTF © & f' f'8 28 565 700 

The Caesarean reading appears to be an assimilation to Matt. 17:12, and is to be 
rejected. 


: Mark 9:13b Byz+Alex+West eAnAuBev NABDEFGHKLA OW 33 565 579 
892 Byz 
Caes-part non nAG_ev C (W) f' 700 
Comment: The Caesarean appears to be an assimilation to Matt. 17:12, and is to 
be rejected. 


Mark 9:13c Byz+Caes nOsAnoav AC? EF GHKW A O f' f8 33 565 579 700 
1424 Byz 

Alex+West n@eAov X B C* DLW 892 

Comment: The Byzantine reading appears to be an assimilation to Matt. 17:12, 
and is to be rejected. 


Mark 9:14a Byz+Caes+West eAO@wv Tpoc ToUc HAONTac eloevVACDEFGH 
O f' f° 33 565 700 1424 Byz 

Alex eA8ovTEG TIPOG TOUG HAOBNTAc El60ov NBDLWAW 892 1342 

Comment: This passage has only a partial parallel to Matthew; what’s more, 
neither reading matches the Matthean parallel. There is no clear grounds for 
decision. 


. Mark 9:14b Byz+Alex ypayuyatsic NABCEFGHLWA Y f' 33 579 892 1424 
Byz 
Caes+West Touc ypayuuateic D © 067 f'? 565 700 
Although this reading has no parallels, one suspects the “Western” variant of 
being a stylistic improvement. 


Mark 9:14c Byz+West autotc AD E F H f'8 33 565 1424 Byz 

Alex+Caes T190c autouc NBCLWAO YW f' 579 700 892 

Comment: Neither reading has a parallel in the other gospels; a decision must be 
based on Markan usage. 


Mark 9:15a Byz+West eu8ewc AD E F GH 33 579 1424 Byz 
Alex+Caes eu8uc NBCLWA OW f' f' 565 700 892 
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Here again, there is no parallel; the reading must be decided on usage, or 
whether one of the readings is a stylistic correction (as appears to be the case). 


Mark 9:15b Byz tOwv autov e&e8auBnOn AE F G H (0) (565) (579) 700 Byz 
Alex+West+Caes-pt tOovtec autov efe8ayuBnOnoav NBCDLWA YW f' fs 33 
892 1342 1424 

This reading is without parallels in the other gospels, and must be decided, if at 
all, based on style. 


Mark 9:16a Byz touc ypayuuateic AC E F GH f* 33 700 1424 Byz 
Alex+Caes+West autouc NBDLWA OY f' 565 579 892 1342 

Clearly a correction for style; there are no immediate parallels. One must suspect 
the Byzantine reading of being a correction for clarity. 


Mark 9:17a Byz anoxptOéic Elc EK TOU OXAOU EtMEev A (C) E F G H K (W) (f*) 
(f'5) 565 892 Byz 

Alex+West amteKpl86n auTW Elc EK TOU OxXAOU NBDLA W 33 579 1342 2427 
Caes-part ameKpl8n Elc EK TOU OXAOU KAl ELNEV AUTW O 

The reading of © is obviously a messed up correction of one reading toward the 
other. As between the Byzantine and Alexandrian readings, the question is 
harder. There are no real parallels here. The Byzantine reading looks like it might 
be a stylistic improvement. 


Mark 9:18a Byz odatac autou AC? E F GH © 700 892 1424 Byz 
Alex+Caes+West OMIT autou NB C* DLWA Y fi f'8 33 565 579 

This is what one might almost call a “standard” Alexandrian/Byzantine variant, 
with the Alexandrian text having a more abrupt reading and the Byzantine text a 
smoother (but less dramatic and not actually clearer) reading. Which reading one 
prefers will depend very much on the critical principle one adopts; in theory at 
least, the Alexandrian text could just as easily have omitted an unneeded 
pronoun as the Byzantine text could have added a clarifying pronoun. The only 
real clue is that the previous verb takes no pronoun; this would seem to imply its 
absence here. 


Mark 9:19a Byz+Alex 0 5&6 NABCEFGHLA YW 33 579 700 892 1342 1424 
Byz 

Caes+West kat D W O f' f° 565 

This is another instance which can only be decided on stylistic grounds, and 
must be regarded as uncertain. If anything, though, the “Western” reading looks 
more original, as Matthew and Luke both read anoxpi8eic de oO Inoouc to 
Mark’s o d¢/Kal anoKpLOEle. 
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Mark 9:19b Byz+Alex+West autoic NABCDEFGHLAY f' 33 565 579 700 
892 1342 1424 Byz 

Caes ADD o Inoouc P45 W O f'8 

This is almost certainly a clarification in the Caesarean text. It may also have 
been inspired by the readings in Matthew and Luke, both of which mention 
Jesus. 


Mark 9:20a Byz+Caes-pt eu8ewc To mveuua P*AE F GH O f' f® 700 Byz 

Alex To ttveuua EuBuc NBCLA W 33 565 579 1342 1424 

West To Tveuya D 

This passage has no parallels, leaving us to decide based on style 
considerations. Once again, it is highly uncertain. 


. Mark 9:20b Byz+Caes eonapatev P*AE F GH K W OW 565 700 1424 Byz 
Alex ouveomnapagéev N BC LA 33 579 892 1342 
West etapagéev D 
All indications here point to the Byzantine reading as original. The Alexandrian 
reading ouveonapaéev is found in the parallel in Luke 9:42. It is also the more 
ornate word. In addition, the Byzantine reading is the middle reading; it could 
more easily have given rise to the “Western” reading than could the Alexandrian 
reading. 


This is only a twenty verse sample, but it gives us a total of 37 readings. If we examine 
their nature, we find the following: 


Byzantine marginally superior 
Neither reading superior 
Alexandrian and Byzantine texts agree 


Given the small size of the sample (only 13 readings where one text shows superiority), 
we cannot draw any definite conclusions. We must have a larger sample. But in this 
sample at least, the Byzantine text obviously does not show the sort of massive 
inferiority implied by Hort. (Indeed, the truly bad text, with an extreme degree of 
assimilation, appears to be the “Caesarean” text.) 


If by some wild chance the above proportions are indicative, it would appear that the 
Alexandrian text is slightly better, but the Byzantine could not be considered secondary. 
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It would have to be considered an independent text-type which simply hasn’t endured 
as well as the Alexandrian. But, given the size of the sample, it is quite possible that if 
we gathered a truly large sample, we might find the Byzantine text equalling or 
surpassing the Alexandrian. 


We should also note the presence of eight readings where the Byzantine text stands 
alone. This is a strong indication that the Byzantine text is not simply a combination of 
Alexandrian and Western (or even Alexandrian, Ceesarean, and Western) readings. It is 
either independent of the other three, or it includes contributions from some other 
unidentified (“proto-Byzantine”?) text-type. 


As an alternative to the above procedure, we might look for variants where one reading 
is clearly, obviously, and undeniably easier than the other. Examples of this would be 
readings such as Mark 1:2 (Byz add/Alex omit Hoata) and James 5:7 (Byz add/Alex 
omit uetov). Such readings, however, are very rare. (Readings where internal evidence 
favours a particular reading are not rare, but absolutely decisive cases such as the two 
listed above are highly unusual.) But not all such readings favour the Alexandrian text; 
consider 1 Corinthians 13:3, where only the Byzantine reading Kau@nowyal can be 
said to explain the others (since, if it were original, it would invite the two other readings; 
if either of the other readings were original, there would be no reason for a variant to 
arise). That being the case, we must find all such readings, which is probably not 
practical. 


Summary and author’s expression of opinion: 


When | started this article, | expected the Byzantine text to come off as clearly and 
significantly inferior to the other text-types. | was wrong. While | believe additional tests 
are needed, | cannot help but suspect that Hort was in error, and the Byzantine text has 
independent value. This does not make me a believer in Byzantine priority, but | am 
tempted toward a “Sturzian” position, in which the Byzantine text becomes one of the 
constellation of text-types which must be examined to understand a reading. 


The basic difficulty, and the reason this issue remains unresolved, is the matter of 
pattern. \t is not sufficient to do as Sturz did and show that some Byzantine readings are 
early; this does not mean that the type as a whole is early. But it is equally invalid to do 
as Hort did and claim, because some Byzantine readings are late, that the type as a 
whole is late. The only way to demonstrate the matter as a whole is to examine the 
Byzantine text as a whole. One must either subject all the readings in a particular 
passage to the test, or one must use a statistically significant sample of randomly 
selected readings. It is not sufficient to use readings which, in some manner, bring 
themselves forward (e.g. by having the support of a papyrus). It’s like taking a political 
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poll by asking all registered Democrats to reveal their presidential preference. It may 
comfort the candidate (if he’s stupid enough), but it really doesn’t tell us much. 


There seems to be a strong desire among scholars to make textual criticism simple (as 
opposed to repeatable or mechanical; although these may seem like the same thing, 
they are not). Hort made TC simple by effectively excluding all text-types but the 
Alexandrian. The Byzantine prioritists make TC simple by excluding all text-types but 
the Byzantine. One wishes it could be so — but there is no reason to believe that TC is 
simple. If it were simple, we could have reduced it to a machine algorithm by now. But 
no one has yet succeeded in so doing — and probably won’t until we make some 
methodological breakthrough. 


Addendum 


The above was my opinion as of mid—2002. Since that time, | have become aware of a 
major project by Wieland Willker which included an attempt to prove the very point 
described above. 


It’s somewhat difficult to assess Dr. Willker’s work for this purpose, because what he 
engaged in was a full-fledged textual commentary — a very useful item, far better than 
the UBS commentary, as it includes more readings and a more complete assessment of 
internal and external evidence. 


What’s more, his assessment at several points appears very cogent, agreeing with 
much of what | have found. Examples: 


Regarding the “Caesarean” text: The main concern of its editor was to harmonize. This 
explains the heavy editing in Mk. Unfortunately all witnesses of the group underwent 
subsequent Byzantine correction to a different degree. We have no pure witness. O is 
the best we have. Full collations of all remotely Caesarean witnesses might be in order 
to clear up the kinship. 


Regarding the “Western” text: /s D a singular idiosyncracy? If “D+it” ever was a Greek 
texttype is questionable. Do all or most of the Old Latin witnesses go back to one single 
translation? 


Dr. Willker classifies readings according to a scale similar to the above (i.e. Byz or UBS 
clearly or slightly superior), save that he is more interested in the readings of the UBS 
edition than those of particular text-types. But he does include an appendix looking at 
the particular types. The display is graphic rather than tabular, but it appears that the 
results are roughly as follows: 
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Percentage of Secondary readings, By Text-Type 


Text-Type |% Secondary Readings 
10% 
‘Western’ 


Hort, obviously, would be thrilled with these results. 


| must emphasize that these are not my results, and the material | have from Dr. Willker 
does not permit me to directly verify the assessments of readings based on internal 
evidence. | suspect, looking at his commentary, that the data set includes many 
readings | would not have considered decisive. But we must give him credit: if his 
results can be verified, and stand up under statistical examination, they would appear to 
deliver nearly the final blow to the Byzantine text; while the type is not entirely bad, it 
has little claim to stand on its own. 
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Canons of Criticism 


Introduction + Outline of the Canons * External Critical Rules * Internal Critical Rules * How to 
Use the Canons of Criticism * Footnotes 


Introduction 


Although detailed methods vary, there are really only two ways to edit a Bible text. One is to 
print a text based on some sort of external control (the Textus Receptus, the text found in the 
majority of manuscripts, the text found in B/O3). This may be useful, and may fit the 
publisher’s assumptions, but it hardly constitutes editing. Its’s more an exercise in reading an 
illegible hand. 


The only other way is some form of eclecticism — picking and choosing between readings. 
And, unless one is content to print a chaotic text, choosing between readings requires some 
sort of guidelines. These guidelines are the “canons of criticism.” 


Outline of the Canons 


Different editors have listed different rules, and applied them in different ways. Some have 
listed dozens of criteria,’ others only a handful. No matter how many rules they list, all fall into 
one of two categories: Internal criteria (pertaining to the logic of readings) and External criteria 
(pertaining to the manuscripts containing the readings). Thus there are only two fundamental 
canons: 


|. The External Canon: MANUSCRIPTS ARE TO BE WEIGHED AND NoT COUNTED. 


ll. The Internal Canon: THAT READING IS BEST WHICH BEST EXPLAINS THE OTHERS. 


1. Von Mastricht’s 1711 edition — arguably the first to include rules for criticism — listed forty-three canons! Most 
of these are not what we would today call “criteria”; they are observations about (often attacks on) scribes, or 
methods for deciding what is or is not a variant. But they are historically important, since both Wettstein and 
Bengel were influenced by them. 

It should be noted, however, that the first real study of textual criticism from the modern standpoint is that of 
Wilhelm Canter in 1566. Syntagma de ratione emendandi scriptores Graecos outlined many classes of 
errors, and probably influenced Bengel at least. 

The best summary of the history of criteria is probably Eldon J. Epp, “The Eclectic Method in New Testament 
Textual Criticism: Solution or Symptom,” printed in Eldon J. Epp and Gordon D. Fee, Studies in the Theory 
and Method of New Testament Textual Criticism (Studies and Documents 45, Eerdmans, 1993). The 
extensive section on canons of criticism begins on page 144. The history shows clearly how much of the 
theory of criticism goes back to Bengel; see especially the summary on page 148. 
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All other canons — no matter how numerous or how detailed — are simply corollaries or 
specific examples of these two rules. (The only so-called “critical method” which does not 
operate on this basis exception is the Byzantine Priority technique which simply counts noses. 
As no editor has ever published an edition based solely on this criterion, we can ignore it.) 


Still, as any mathematician will tell you, the general rule may be pretty, but it’s usually much 
easier to apply specific formulae.‘ The sections which follow describe some of the better- 
known rules for criticism that various scholars have used. Note that, since each is a specific 
case of a general rule, they should only be applied in the appropriate situation. The 
discussion tries to describe the situations in which which each rule applies. I’ve also tried to 
list who first proposed the rule, or who popularized it.? 


External Critical Rules (pertaining to manuscripts) 


That reading is best which is supported by the best manuscripts. This was the 
fundamental tenet of Hort, and has been followed by many others — including even Lagrange 
and Weiss, who in theory explicitly rejected it. This is a good rule if all the best manuscripts 
support a single reading (i.e. if all the leading manuscripts of all the early text-types agree), 
but should not be applied by itself if there is disagreement among the text-types. Still, this rule 
may be the final arbiter if all other criteria fail. Also, to apply this rule, one must have a precise 
definition of the “best” manuscripts. Unless one is Hort, and prepared to follow B/O3 blindly, 
this rule can be hard to apply. 


1. If you want an example, consider this: | learned to add starting in first grade. Thus | was doing arithmetic, 
following a specific rule, when | was six years old. It was not until | was a junior in college that | was first 
exposed to what mathematicians call “The Fundamental Theorem of Arithmetic” (that each number has a 
unique prime factorization). Thus | learned the specific rules a decade and a half before | learned the 
general rule. And, to this date, | have never used the Fundamental Theorem of Arithmetic. 


2. The list given here is compiled from a variety of modern manuals, most of which list only the critical canons 
accepted and used by that particular author — if they list canons at all. This list attempts to show all the 
canons the various authors use, whether | approve of them or not. The list of works consulted includes 
Hammond, Metzger (both the Introduction and the Textual Commentary), Vaganay/Amphoux, Kenyon, Aland 
& Aland, Black, Lake, and Greenlee, as well as a variety of special studies, most particularly by Epp and 
Colwell. | also looked at several Old Testament commentaries, and of course the book by Pickering cited 
below. Not all of these books list canons of criticism (indeed, some such as Lake hardly even mention the 
use of internal criteria); in these cases | have tried to reconstruct from the examples or from miscellaneous 
comments. It will be noted that some of these rules are closely associated with classical textual criticism, but 
that others are unique or nearly unique. For example, New Testament criticism does not rely upon 
manuscript stemma to the extent that classical studies do. This is largely due to the massive numbers of 
Biblical manuscripts (among Classical sources, only Homer is within an order of magnitude of the number of 
NT sources), which make true genealogical studies very difficult. 
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The geographically superior reading is best. | deliberately state this criterion vaguely, 
because geography has been used in various ways by various critics. The usual sense used 
in New Testament criticism is Streeter’s, who argued that the reading supported by the most 
diverse sets of “Local Texts” is best. l.e. his criterion is That reading is best which is 
supported by the most geographically diverse manuscripts. That is, if reading X is 
supported by manuscripts from Rome, Carthage, and Alexandria, while reading Y is 
supported only by witnesses from Byzantium, reading X is to be preferred. The rule goes back 
to Bengel, but was strongly reinforced and restated by Streeter. All things being equal, this is 
a good rule, but there are two limitations. First, good readings may be preserved in almost 
any text (e.g. there are many instances where scholars read the text of B/O3, perhaps 
supported by a papyrus or two, against all comers). Second, this rule can only be applied if 
one truly knows the provenance of manuscripts. (For additional detail, see the entry on Local 
Texts.) 

There is, however, another rule based on geography, more commonly encountered in 
classical criticism but with some application to New Testament criticism, especially in studies 
of text-types and smaller textual groupings: The more remote reading is best. That is, 
isolated sites are more likely to preserve good readings, because manuscripts preserved 
there are more likely to be free from generations of errors and editorial work. This criterion, of 
course, cuts two ways: While a remote site will not develop the errors of the texts of the major 
centres, it is more likely to preserve any peculiar errors of its own. Remote texts may well be 
older (that is, preserve the readings of an older archetype); they are not automatically more 
accurate. 


That reading is best which is supported by the earliest manuscripts. This was the basis 
of Lachman’s text; he used only the earliest manuscripts. Today, it finds support from Aland 
(who has referred to the papyri as “the original [text]’) and also Philip Wesley Comfort, who 
has the tendency to treat all papyrus-supported readings as accurate. It is, of course, true that 
the papyri are valuable witnesses, and that the support of early manuscripts increases the 
likelihood that a reading is original. But other criteria must take precedence. This is a rule of 
last resort, not a rule of first resort. 


That reading is best which is supported by the most manuscripts. This is, of course, the 
negation of the theory of Hort, whose primary purpose was to dethrone the Jextus Receptus. 
Although this rule has some modern supporters (e.g. Hodges, Robinson), it is generally 
rejected. Certainly those with scientific training will not be impressed with “Majority Rule.” 
Modern eclectics of all types generally feel that, at best, this rule should be avoided until all 
other means of decision have failed. (Note: This is not saying that the reading of the 
Byzantine text is wrong. It’s just that it’s only one text type; adding more and more witnesses 
to the type does not change that fact.) 
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That reading is best which goes against the habitual practice of particular manuscripts. 
So, for instance, P’* and B have been accused of having exceptionally short texts — of 
omitting (by design or chance) many pronouns and other “unnecessary” words. So where P’ 
and B have a long reading, their testimony bears particular weight. By contrast, D is 
considered to include many interpolations and additions. Where, therefore, it has a short 
reading, the short reading is considered especially probable. (This is the theory, e.g., behind 
the so-called “Western Non-Interpolations.”) Note that this rule can only be applied if the 
habits of a particular manuscript are truly known. 


That reading is best which endured longest in the tradition. That is, a reading which is 
found in manuscripts from (say) the ninth to fifteenth centuries is superior to one found only in 
the fourth and fifth centuries. This criterion, offered by Burgon, has recently been re-stated by 
Pickering.1 Moderns apparently apply this rule in some cases (e.g. Eph. 1:1, where most 
scholars include the words “In Ephesus,” even though the manuscript evidence against them 


1. Wilbur N. Pickering, The Identity of the New Testament Text, p. 134. On pages 129-138, Pickering offers the 
first modern support for Burgon’s seven “Notes of truth” — criteria by which a reading is determined to be 
original. These are: 

1. Antiquity, or primitiveness — which to Pickering means that an original reading must be found before the 
Middle Ages (!). 
2. Consent of witnesses, or number (“a reading attested by only a few witnesses is unlikely to be genuine”). 

Variety of evidence, or Catholicity (witnesses from many different areas). 

4. Continuity, or Unbroken Tradition (“A reading, to be a serious candidate for the original, should be 
attested throughout the ages of transmission, from beginning to end.... If a reading died out in the fourth 
or fifth century we have the verdict of history against it. If a reading has no attestation before the twelfth 
century, it is certainly a late invention.”) 

5. Respectability of witnesses, or weight. (Note that Pickering, in offering this criterion, adds “The oldest 
manuscripts can be objectively, statistically shown to be habitual liars, witnesses of very low character... 
” Since Pickering can be demonstrated to have about as much understanding of statistics as the 
average lungfish, one must wonder how seriously to take his comments here.) 

6. Evidence of the Entire Passage, or Context (referring not to internal evidence but to how reliable a 
particular manuscript is in a particular section of the text). 

7. Internal considerations, or reasonableness (Pickering applies this only to readings which are 
“grammatically, logically, geographically, or scientifically impossible,” and gives as an example Luke 
19:45, where he apparently prefers “The sun was darkened” to “the sun was eclipsed”; Pickering cites 
four other examples, but in none of them was | able to determine which reading he preferred and why.) 


a 


It will be noted that all of Burgon’s “Notes” except #4 (the canon to which this note refers) are accepted by 
other textual critics — but generally applied in very different ways! If Pickering’s version of Burgon’s criteria 
were applied consistently, then the search for “the original text” would be nothing more than an examination 
of the K* recension. K* is, by Pickering’s standard, old (the earliest manuscript, E/07, dates from the eighth 
century); it is always the majority reading (according to Frederik Wisse, The Profile Method for Classifying 
and Evaluating Manuscript Evidence, 53% of the manuscripts of Luke are K* at least in part); its sheer bulk 
ensures its “catholicity,” “continuity,” and “weight,” and — by virtue of being Byzantine, and therefore 
relatively easy — its readings are “reasonable.” 
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— P* NB 6 424** 1739 — is very strong). | know of no eclectic scholar who states the rule, 
though, and most of the time they actively reject its dictates; see, for example, 2 Cor. 12:9, 
where n** A** D** K L 0243 33 330 1739 Byz (sixth through sixteenth centuries) read “my 
power is perfected in weakness,” while P4*“* x* A*vid B D* F G latt sa (third through ninth 
centuries) omit “my.” The fact that every truly early witness omits “my,” and that these 
witnesses come from three different text-types, counts for nothing when using this criterion. 
Therefore scholars reject the rule; all editions since Tischendorf (save Hodges & Farstad and 
Pierpont & Robinson) have omitted “my.” 


Great diversity of readings often indicates early corruption and perhaps editorial work. 
This principle, in use since the last century, has recently been firmly restated by Kurt and 
Barbara Aland. The difficulty, of course, lies in figuring out which reading is original when 
confronted by a wide variety. It should be noted, however, that in the case of such corruption, 
the original may be found in manuscripts which otherwise would not be found reliable. A good 
example is 1 Thes. 3:2, where the best-attested reading would appear to be dtaKovov Tou 
8eou (N A P 424** bo arm). Of the half-dozen different readings here, however, the best 
appears to be ouvepyov tou 8¢eou, supported only by D* 33 d Ambrosiaster. 


The continuous reading is best. Maurice Robinson, who strongly supports this rule, states it 
in full as follows: “In any extended passage where multiple sequential significant variant units 
occur, those MSS which offer strong support in less problematic variant units are more likely 
to be correct in the more problematic units if such MSS retain their group support without 
serious fragmentation of or deviation from such group.” This rule only applies in groups of 
three or more points of variation. Let us consider the simplest example, of three sets of 
variants (call them A, B, and C). Suppose you can clearly decide the correct reading in A and 
C, but are not certain about the reading in B. In that case, the manuscripts which are correct 
in A and C are likely to be correct in B as well. The logic is that scribes are basically careful. 
They transcribe accurately if they can, but one or another condition may cause them to slip. If 
a scribe is transcribing most variants in a passage accurately, chances are that he or she will 
have done equally well in variants where we cannot assure his or her accuracy. 

This rule is difficult to demonstrate in practice, because of the great diversity of methods of 
criticism. A reading which one critic considers uncertain may seem quite assured to another 
critic. And critics do not agree on textual groupings, either. It may not be possible to offer an 
example of this rule which would be accepted by all critics. Certainly | know of none. So | will 
offer a hypothetical example, not because | like using artificial examples but because |’d 
rather have something that clearly demonstrates the point. 

Consider the following passage, based loosely on John 11:25. The variants are enclosed in 
curly brackets. We will assume that each reading is supported by a certain collection of text- 
types: A=Alexandrian, B=Byzantine, C=Caesarean, W=Western. (Note that one need not 
accept the existence of any of these types; any set of groupings would be equally meaningful 
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here): 

ameKpl0n {Inoouc AB | Kuptoc Inoouc CW} {kat etnev BC | omit AW}, {eyw BW | omit AC} 
El MN AvaoTOIC kal Nn Cwn 

Most critics would agree, based on either internal or external evidence, that the short reading 
Inoouc is correct in the first variant. And stylistic considerations dictate that the third variant 
should read etul, not eyw ett. But what about the inclusion/omission of kat eimev? One 
reading is shorter and more direct, the other more typical of Johannine usage. So internal 
evidence fails us, at least at a casual glance. In such a case, we turn to the criterion of the 
continuous reading. In this case, the Alexandrian text is clearly correct in the first and third 
readings. Chances are, then, that it is correct in the second reading also; we should omit kat 
Elev. 

The danger with this criterion lies in over-applying it. This is not the same as the rule that the 
best manuscript/text-type is best. (Though Maurice Robinson believes that this lesser rule 
generalizes to that greater principle.) This is a local principle, applying to relatively short 
passages. Moreover, it is a secondary rule, applying only to uncertain variants in the context 
of variants which are secure. 


That reading found in the majority of early text-types is best. OK, a personal opinion 
here: This is the rule. The whole story. If you have three early text-types (call them 
“Ptolemaic,” “Romanesque,” and “Cilician,”) and two of them attest to a particular reading, 
doesn’t it stand to reason that the majority of the text-types — all of which go back to the 
original — is more likely to be right unless there is some other explanation for how they came 
to be corrupted? Curiously, no one seems to have applied this rule on a consistent basis. The 
problem, of course, lies in determining what is a Text-Types and which of them are early. This 
is an area that doesn’t get nearly enough attention — which in turn means that this most basic 
and obvious and objective of rules is not stated, and rarely applied; no one is willing to do the 
work to apply it! 


Internal Critical Rules (pertaining to the nature of variants) 


The shorter reading is best (Lectio brevior praeferenda). This rule is found in most manuals, 
beginning with Griesbach, and certainly has its place. There were scribes who liked glosses, 
and there were scribes who would always prefer the longer reading (on the principle that it 
was better to have an extraneous word in scripture than to risk leaving something out). 
However, this rule must be applied with extreme caution (as Griesbach himself noted, adding 
exceptions for scribal errors and for minor omissions that do not affect the sense). The most 
common sorts of scribal errors (haplography) result in a shortening of the text. Also, there is a 
strong tendency among copyists to omit short words. (These first two errors are both 
characteristic of XN, for example.) In addition, there were scribes (the scribe of P* is perhaps 
the most extreme) who freely shortened the text. Finally, despite Boismard, the short reading 
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should not be adopted based only on arguments from silence (Boismard adopts a number of 
short readings in John on the grounds that patristic sources omit the words. This is not good 
evidence; the phrases in question may simply not have been relevant to the commentator’s 
argument). Therefore the rule of the “shortest reading” should be applied only if the 
manuscripts with the short reading are reliable and if there is no evident reason why scribes 
might have deliberately or accidentally shortened the text. As a general rule, if a scribe makes 
a deliberate change, it will usually result in a longer text; if a scribe makes an error, it will more 
often result in a shorter text. 

At this point it might be worthwhile to quote G. D. Kilpatrick: “There are passages where 
reasons can be found for preferring the longer text and there are others where we can find 
reasons for preferring the shorter. There is a third category where there does not seem to be 
any reason for deciding one way or the other. How do we decide between longer and shorter 
readings in this third category? On reflection we do not seem able to find any good reason for 
thinking that the maxim /ectio brevior potior really holds good.” (“The Greek New Testament of 
Today and the Textus Receptus,” in Anderson & Barclay, The New Testament in Historical and 
Contemporary Perspective, 1965, p. 196.) 

Still, there are cases where this rule is accurate, though usually for other reasons than simple 
brevity. An obvious example of the use of this rule is the several additions of “fasting” with 
“prayer,” e.g. in 1 Cor. 7:5 (Mark 9:29 is also an example of this type, although it is perhaps a 
questionable instance since the external support for “and fasting” is very strong, and the 
words are found in all manuscripts which insert the sentence in Matthew. This implies that 
those who added the words to Matthew must have known them in Mark). 


The hardest reading is best (Difficilior lectio potior or Proclivi scriptioni praestat ardua). First 
offered by Bengel (for whom it was the basic rule), this is a good criterion; scribes were 
generally more likely to make texts simpler rather than harder. But some caution must be 
applied; scribes were capable of making errors that led to prodigiously difficult readings. (A 
good example of this is the peculiar readings that litter P®.) One should prefer the harder 
reading only when it is adequately attested and does not appear to be the result of error. Or, 
perhaps, the rule should be rephrased: Among readings which are possible, the hardest 
reading is to be preferred. 


The reading most in accord with the author’s style is best. This is a two-edged sword, 
since copyists were perfectly capable of conforming a peculiar passage to an author’s style. 
Take the Gospel of John. There are dozens of instances of the phrase “Amen, amen, | say to 
you.” Suppose the author had, in one instance, left out an “Amen”? Would this reading have 
survived in the tradition? Perhaps not. And if it had survived in one part of the tradition, might 
not an editor be inclined to reject it? If applied with caution, however, this rule can be very 
useful; it often allows us, e.g., to choose between verb forms (since most authors have a 
peculiar pattern of verb usage.) Of course, the usage of the author must be known very well. 
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The middle reading is best. This rule is rarely found in the textbooks, even though 
Griesbach had a form of it — though biological stemmatists have found it very important and 
useful. It obviously only applies in cases where there are three (or more) readings. If there are 
three readings, X, Y, and Z, and a simple change will convert X to Y, and Y to Z, but no simple 
change will convert X to Z or vice versa, then Y is the middle reading (the one that could have 
given rise directly to the others), and is to be preferred. Of course, this only applies where X, 
Y, and Z all have early attestation. If one of the readings is late, then it could be a tertiary 
corruption. 

An example of the use of this rule occurs in 2 Pet. 2:13. Here P” x A* C? 33 81 436 614 630 
1505 2344 Byz read anataic, A** B Y 623 1243 1611 vg read ayanaic, and 322 323 945 
(1241) 1739 1881 read ayvotaic. Most editors explain away ayanalic as an assimilation to 
Jude 12. However, there are good arguments for its originality. In addition, it is the middle 
reading; both amataic and ayvotaic could have arisen directly from ayamnatic but could not 
have arisen from each other. Since all three readings are early, and ayanaic is the middle 
reading, it is to be preferred. 


The reading which could most easily have given rise to the other readings is best. This 
approximates Tischendorf’s formulation of the general rule “That reading is best which best 
explains the others.” It is a direct Corollary of the basic rule, and has much the same force as 
the preceding rule and applies in all the same cases and more. 


The reading which could not have arisen from lectionary use is best. Many continuous- 
text manuscripts were marked for lectionary use. Often this meant adding lectionary 
introductions, and often these introductions crept into the text (the praxapostolos 1799, for 
instance, is littered with lectionary incipits). If a reading might have arisen as the result of this 
error, it is probably to be avoided. Compare the following rule: 


The reading which is counter to ecclesiastical usage is best. Offered by Eberhard Nestle, 
this applies mostly to passages found in the lectionary. It also argues against readings such 
as “Amen” at the end of epistles: With the exception of James (where “Amen” is found in 614 
1505 2495 t hark pc), at least one uncial witness attests to “Amen” at the end of every New 
Testament epistle. However, the editors of UBS/GNT accept the word only at the end of 
Galatians, Jude, and — in brackets — 2 Peter. 


The disharmonious reading is best. This rule is usually applied in the gospels, where 
assimilation of parallels is common. If one reading matches the text of another gospel, and 
the other reading does not, then the assumption is that the unique reading is best. (Von 
Soden noted a special instance of this: All things being equal, scribes tended to assimilate to 
Matthew as the “strongest” of the gospels. If no other rule resolves a variant involving 
parallels, The reading which does not match Matthew is best.) This is a good rule, but 
must be applied with caution. As Colwell has shown, the most common sort of assimilation is 
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assimilation to the immediate context. Also, scribes would sometimes assimilate to other, 
unrelated sources (e.g. hymns or other writings that sounded similar to the scripture being 
copied). So this rule should really be altered to read... 

The less familiar reading is best. That is, if one reading is what you would expect a scribe 
to write, and the other is unusual or surprising, the latter is probably the correct reading. This 
is what Hort called “Transcriptional Probability.” The only problem is guessing what was going 
on in the scribe’s head as he wrote... 

We can illustrate this with an example from the LXX. Consider Ezek. 38:13. The Hebrew text 
refers to “Tarshish.” The translators of LXX glossed this to the more familiar 
“Carchedon” (Carthage). But the scribe of A was confused even by that, and converted it to 
“Chalcedon.” We see this identical error in some classical texts, from the period when every 
Byzantine scribe knew the Council of Chalcedon but when Carthage was a forgotten city in 
the west: In Aristophanes, Knights 1303, manuscripts R V © refer to Carchedonians/ 
Carthaginians, but [? and some scholia mention Chalcedonians. 


The reading which best fits the context or the author’s theology is best. lf we were 
absolutely sure of how the author thought, this would be a good tule. As it is, it is awfully 
subjective... 


The reading which has the truest sense is best. Hort said that the best readings are those 
which, on the surface, don’t make sense, but which, on reflection, show themselves more 
reasonable. Hence this criterion. Perhaps the best example of its application is the reading of 
UBS/GNT in 2 Cor. 5:3, where (following D* (F G) a d f** g) that text reads “if indeed, when 
we take it off, we will not be found naked.” All other witnesses, starting with P*, read “.... when 
we put it on, we will not be found naked.” The UBS editors accept the reading “take it off’ on 
the grounds that the other reading simply doesn’t make sense. 


The reading which avoids Atticism is best. With the Attic Greek revival of the early 
Christian centuries, Attic forms began to be used after some centuries of desuetude. 
Kilpatrick, in particular, called attention to Atticising tendencies. The caution with this rule is to 
determine what is a truly Attic reading and what is legitimate koine. Parallel to this rule are the 
three which follow: 


The reading which is characteristic of Hellenistic usage is best. Since the koine used a 
number of unclassical and uncouth forms, later scribes with more classical education might 
be tempted to correct such “barbarisms.” This is another of the stylistic criteria of Kilpatrick 
and Elliot. Fee, on the other hand, denies it; scribes seem often to have conformed readings 
to the koine and Septuagint idiom. 


The reading which resembles Semitic usage is best. Since most of the New Testament 
authors were native speakers of Aramaic, they would tend to use Semitic idiom in violation of 
Greek usage. Copyists, as native Greeks, might be expected to correct such readings. This is 
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again the argument of the thoroughgoing eclectic school (compare the preceding rules), and 
again there are those who argue that scribes would be more likely to prefer Septuagintal 
usage. 


Parallel to the two preceding is The reading which is less like the Septuagint is best. This 
is another of those tricky rules, though. It’s certainly true that some scribes would tend to 
conform to the Septuagint. But this has even more than the usual complications. It must be 
remembered, for instance, that most copies of LXX were made by Christians, and they might 
often conform LXX to the New Testament usage more familiar to them — meaning that the 
harmonization, rather than being in the NT, is in LXX! And then, too, NT authors often 
deliberately used LXX language which scribes might mis-copy. 


That reading which seems to preserve an ungrammatical form is best. A trivial example 
is Mark 6:29 (nA8av/nA8ov), where first and second aorist stems are interchanged. Most 
applications of this rule are to equally trivial matters — although sometimes they may reveal 
something about the scribe who produced the manuscripts. 


If one reading appears to be an intentional correction, the reading which invited such a 
correction is best. Alternately, That reading which is most likely to have suffered change 
by copyists is best. Proposed by Tischendorf. This is fundamentally the same as preferring 
the harder reading. If a reading calls out for correction, of course some scribes will correct it. 
They are hardly likely to deliberately create a reading which requires such correction. An 
obvious example is Mark 1:2. Here X B (D) L A (0) (f') 33 565 (700) 892 1241 it arm geo read 
“As is written in Isaiah the Prophet,” while A W f'°579 Byz read “As is written in the prophets.” 
The citation which follows is, of course, from several sources, only one of which is Isaiah. 
While it is possible that scribes corrected “in the prophets” to “in Isaiah the Prophet” based on 
parallels (since so many NT citations are from Isaiah), it is much more likely that scribes 
corrected “in Isaiah the prophet” to “in the prophets” to eliminate the errant reference. 


The reading which could have given rise to the others accidentally is best. Or, as P. 
Kyle McCarter puts it, Look first for the unconscious error. This is a very important rule in 
Old Testament criticism, where independent witnesses are few. It is less applicable in the New 
Testament, where witnesses are many and where errors of spelling or dittography are less 
likely to give rise to a meaningful variant. However, if one reading could have given rise to 
another by an accidental error (e.g. by omitting a doubled letter or a short word or syllable), 
that reading is clearly to be preferred. 


The reading which is susceptible to a heterodox interpretation is best. This rule does not 
often apply, but when it does, it is important. A reading which lessens the dignity of Christ, for 
instance, is usually preferable (unless it is supported only by highly questionable sources). 
Examples of readings where this criterion applies include: 
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Matt. 24:36. xn* B D © f"* 28 1505 abc (e) f ff? q r arm geo’ a/ read “Of that day and hour no 
one knows, neither the angels.... nor the son, but only the father.” x** L W f' 33 892 Byz omit 
“nor the son.” The reading “nor the son” should obviously be retained, since it implies limits on 
Jesus’s omniscience. 


Matt. 27:16-17. © f' 700* sin arm geo? pc read “Jesus Barabbas.” All other uncials read 
“Barabbas.” “Jesus Barabbas” is to be preferred because scribes wouldn't like a bandit to 
have the same name as the savior! 


John 7:8. NX D K 1241 1071 1241 ab ce ff? vg sin cur bo arm geo al read “I am not going to 
this festival.” P® P”* B LT W © 070 0250 33 892 Byz have “I am not yet going to this festival.” 
The first reading is to be preferred because it implies that Jesus either lied or changed his 
mind. 


John 7:39. P®** PN N* T O W family 1] pc read “the spirit was not yet” (P®* L W f' f'8 33 892 
Byz have “the Holy Spirit was not yet”). Since this could be taken as implying that the Holy 
Spirit did not exist, some scribes (B (D) e f pc) corrected this to something like “the [Holy] 
Spirit had not been given.” 


Perhaps a slightly less certain example is Luke 22:16. In (C) (D) (N) W (X) (W) f'* 892 Byz, 
Jesus says, “I will not eat [the Passover] again until it is fulfilled in God’s kingdom.” In P7>“" x 
ABLO 579 1241 acop al, however, we read that Jesus will not eat the Passover at all. This 
is, incidentally, evidence for John’s date of the crucifixion on Passover eve, but in any case, it 
contradicts synoptic chronology and would invite correction. 


J. Keith Elliot also offers Mark 1:41 as an example of this phenomenon. Here D a ff? r* read, 
“Jesus grew angry [and healed the leper].” All other witnesses (except b, which omits the 
description) read “Jesus was moved.” Whether the reading “grew angry,” which makes Jesus 
seem less than perfect, is to be preferred will depend on how one balances internal and 
external criteria. 


If there were any doubt about the operation of this rule (and there shouldn’t be, because we 
see Origen casting out the “Jesus Barabbas” reading because he didn’t like its implications), 
we can see its operation in action in classical texts. In the Odyssey, XIII.158, the manuscripts 
read weya de, which causes Zeus to say to Poseidon, in effect, “Go ahead! Flatten those 
Phaeacians for being kind and hospitable to visitors.” This was so troubling that Aristophanes 
of Byzantium claimed the proper reading must have been unde, which makes Zeus 
reluctantly allow a limited punishment rather than adding refinements to Poseidon’s capricious 
cruelty. This sort of theological tampering continues today; the Richard Lattimore translation of 
the Odyssey accepts this reading! 
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The reading which contains unfamiliar words is best. Offered by Metzger (following 
Griesbach) in conjunction with some other observations about scribes. The change from the 
unfamiliar to the familiar can happen (it happens very frequently in oral tradition), but is not as 
likely as it sounds. (Consider the word emtouotov in the Lord’s Prayer. No one to this day 
knows what it means with certainty — but scribes never tried to change it!) If a scribe knows a 
word, he will not object to copying it. If the word is unfamiliar, how is the scribe to know what 
word to replace it with? In applying this criterion, it is best to know the peculiar habits of a 
particular manuscript. 


If, in a variant reading, one reading is subject to different meanings depending on word 
division, that reading is best. | don’t remember where | came across this, and | can’t cite an 
example by chapter and verse; it certainly doesn’t come up often. (Souter gives two 
examples, 1 Tim. 3:16, OHOAOYOUHEVWC Or OHOAOYOUHEV WC and 2 Tim. 2:17, yayypaiva 
or yayypa tva. But neither of these involve variants in the actual text.) But | recall a variant 
something like this. Suppose some manuscripts read OIAAMEN and others KAIOIAA. Since 
the former could be read as either oltOauev (one word) or olda Ev (two words), and so is 
ambiguous, it is preferable. 


If a reading is a conflation of two shorter readings, the shorter readings are best 
(though the correct reading must be decided on other grounds). This rule, used by Hort 
to demolish the Textus Receptus, is good as far as it goes, but conflate readings are actually 
very rare. The best-known example is probably Luke 24:53. Here P’” N B C* L sin cop geo 
read “blessing God,” D ab e ff? read “praising God,” and the remaining witnesses (including A 
C** W O f' f'8 33 892 1241 Byz) read “praising and blessing God.” Since the reading “praising 
and blessing God” is a conflation of the Alexandrian reading “blessing” and the “Western” 
reading “praising;” it is to be rejected. As between “blessing” and “praising,” the decision must 
be made on other grounds. (Most scholars would prefer “blessing,” both because it is the 
Alexandrian reading and because it is more presumptuous — how dare people “bless” God? 
But that decision is made based on other rules. The rule against conflate readings only allows 
us to eliminate the conflate reading.) 

Another good example is Matthew 10:3, where the readings “Lebbaeus called Thaddeus” and 
“Thaddeus called Lebbaeus” are obviously attempts to combine the Alexandrian reading 
Thaddeus and the “Western” reading Lebbaeus. 

In using this rule, one must also be careful to try to reconstruct how the conflation came 
about. For example, in Mark 15:39 there is a possible conflation, since the various readings 
are ef€MVEUCEV, OUTWC EefETIVEUDEV, KPatac EefEmMveucEV, and OUTWC Kpat~ac 
etetmveuoev. | have argued elsewhere that the manuscript evidence here indicates that the 
“conflate” reading outwc Kpagéac e&éemveuoe_v is most likely original. 


The true reading is best. This is offered by Wordsworth and White, who stated it as, “The 
true reading wins out in the end.” Although this might be interpreted as an argument for the 
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majority text, or the late medieval text, that is not how Wordsworth & White used it. How this 
rule is to be applied must therefore be left as an exercise for the reader. 


The reading which is contrary to the habits of the scribe is best. This can be applied to 
individual manuscripts, in which case it is hardly a canon of criticism, but is very useful in 
assessing the habits of a particular scribe. For example, D/O5 has been accused of being 
anti-Jewish and anti-Feminine. lf, therefore, it has a reading that is pro-Jewish or pro- 
Feminine, that reading is likely to predate the prejudiced handling of D (compare the 
examples in the next item). Similarly, if P” is given (as many believe it is) to omitting 
pronouns, and somewhere it has a pronoun not found in other Alexandrian witnesses, the 
evidence for the longer reading is strengthened because P” went against its habit, implying 
that the reading comes from its exemplar. This criterion, although appealed to by eclectics of 
all sorts, is apparently particularly dear to Elliot and the thoroughgoing eclecticists. If applied 
at a level above that of individual manuscripts, though, it says little more than “study what 
Hort called ‘transcriptional probability.” 


That reading which violates the prejudice of scribes is best. This may sound like the 
previous rule rehashed. It isn’t, exactly, although it also applies first and foremost to individual 
manuscripts. This has been pointed up by Ehrman and others in connection with the Christian 
prejudice against Jews. So, for example, if one reading is anti-Jewish and the other is neutral, 
the neutral reading is to be preferred. (Ehrman offers John 4:22 as an example, where some 
versional witnesses read “salvation is from Judea” rather than “.... from the Jews.”)' Also 
falling in this category is the treatment of Prisca the wife of Aquila. Her name occurs six times 
in conjunction with his. In four of these instances (Acts 18:18, 26, Rom. 16:3, 2 Tim. 4:19), her 
name appears first in the best witnesses (she is listed second in Acts 18:2, 1 Cor. 16:19). But 
in Acts 18:26, some manuscripts (D 1175 1739 Byz) demote her to the position after Aquila; 
the correct text is in P’* X AB E 33. In addition, in Rom. 16:3 (81 223 365 630 876 1505 
1881** ful* pm), 1 Cor. 16:19 (C D F G 81 Byzad ful tol), 2 Tim. 4:19 (206 223 323 429 436 
876 2412 a ful al) the manuscripts listed demote her name from “Prisca” to the diminutive 
“Priscilla.” This could just be assimilation to the more familiar usage — but it could be 
prejudice, too. 


Where the same variant occurs in parallel passages, each variant is original 
somewhere. | have not seen this canon formally stated (and so provided my own statement), 
but it is used in a number of places (e.g. by the editors of the New English Bible). Three 
examples may best explain the situation: 


1. Matt. 8:28=Mark 5:1=Luke 8:26, Gerasenes/Gadarenes/Gergesenes 
1. Bart D. Ehrman, “The Text as Window: New Testament Manuscripts and the Social History of Early 


Christianity,” printed in Bart D. Ehrman and Michael W. Holmes, eds, The Text of the New Testament in 
Contemporary Research (Studies and Documents 46, Eerdmans, 1995), p. 366. 
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2. Matt. 10:3=Mark3:18 Lebbaeus/Thaddaeus 
3. 2 Pet. 2:13=Jude 12 ATANAIS / ANATAI> 


In the first instance, the NEB reads Gadarenes in Matthew, Gerasenes in Mark, and 
Gergesenes in Luke. In the second, it has Lebbaeus in Matthew and Thaddaeus in Mark. 

One must take great care in applying this criterion, however. The NEB approach is probably 
wrong, at least in the case of the Lebbaeus/Thaddaeus variants. The key observation has to 
do with text-types. In both Matthew and Mark, the Alexandrian text reads Thaddaeus, while 
the “Western” text reads Lebbaeus. (The Byzantine text conflates in Matthew.) In other words, 
this is not a case where the two gospels had different readings but where two different 
traditions had different names for this apostle. We are not trying to decide which name to use 
in which book; rather, we must decide between the two names overall. Whichever name is 
original in one book is original in the other. 

This is not to say that this criterion is without value. One must simply be very careful not to 
use it where it is not relevant. 


If similar variants occur in several places, the reading more strongly attested in the 
later points of variation is best. Or, as Maurice Robinson phrases it, “If a particular type of 
phrasing recurs several times within a book, but in a form rarer than that normally used by the 
writer, scribes would be tempted to correct such a reading to standard form at its earlier 
occurrences, but not in its later occurrences.” This rule apparently goes back to Wordsworth 
and White. 

As for what it means, it means that if a scribe is confronted with a particular reading — 
especially one which seems infelicitous or atypical of the author — he is likely to correct it the 
first few times he sees it. After seeing it a few times, he is likely to give in — either due to 
fatigue or as a result of saying something like, “Well, he’s said it that way three times now; | 
guess he meant it.” 

We in fact see some instances of this in Jerome’s work, though in his translation activity 
rather than in his copying; early in the Vulgate gospels, he was much more painstaking in 
conforming the Old Latin to the Greek; later on, if the Old Latin adequately translated the 
Greek, he didn’t worry as much about making sure parallel Greek structures translated into 
parallel Latin structures. This seems to be a good rule, in principle. In practice, | can’t cite a 
place where it would be used. 


The Parsimonious Explanation is Best. As far as | know, this rule has never been used in a 
manual of textual criticism — but it is absolutely vital in science. “Parsimony” is sort of a 
technical term for Occam’s Razor: The simplest explanation is best. To put it another way, 
The Explanation Requiring the Fewest Assumptions Is Best. Unnecessary assumptions 
are the root of all evil — at least when seeking knowledge. 

It seems to me that this is best applied when dealing with Kurt Aland’s “Local Genealogical 
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Method.” The idea is to produce the simplest local genealogy. 

| thought of this while having a row with one James Snapp over the ending of Mark. | am sure 
| will not present this in a way that is fair to him, but it makes a good demonstration of the 
number of different assumptions one might make to explain a variant. What follows is only my 
take on his presentation of the evidence. Note that what we really discussed was a matter of 
canonicity more than textual originality, but it can be handled as a textual issue. 

Snapp’s opinion is that “Mark 16:9—20” is probably not from the same author as the rest of the 
gospel, but that it was added to the Gospel before it began to circulate. To put it another way, 
it is not original to the author, but it is an original part of the published text. 

He accepts that the gospel originally ended at 16:8 (either due to loss of text or because the 
author never managed to finish the gospel). But this was remedied at an early stage by the 
addition of the Longer Ending. 

Snapp’s suggestion is that some later authority disliked the Longer Ending (arguing that this 
authority intended to use the ending of John as a better ending for Mark, offering the Gospel 
of Peter as a parallel). So this person excised the Longer Ending and did — something. This, 
seemingly, was detected and the interpolation excised. Hence the version of Mark which ends 
at 16:8. This circulated widely enough that someone felt the need to add an ending. Hence 
the creation of the Shorter ending. From this situation — versions with no ending, with the 
Longer Ending, with the Shorter Ending, and with the Johannine Ending — the current mix of 
manuscripts evolved. 

So Snapp’s assumptions are: 


1. Mark came to end, either deliberately or accidentally, at 16:8 


2. Ata period before the book was widely circulated, 16:9-20 was added. This makes it 
an original and canonical part of the gospel as published. 


3. 16:9-20 was excised so that a different ending (from John?) could be added. 
(Interesting that this later editor could slice off the ending at the precise point where the 
style and content seems to change dramatically. But ignore that.) This left two versions 
in circulation: That with 16:9-20 and that with the Other Ending 


4. The forgery of the Other Ending was detected and excised, leaving three endings in 
circulation: 16:9—20, Other Ending, no ending. 


5. The Other Ending was lost, leaving in circulation 16:9-20 and the version with no 
ending 


6. In aregion where 16:9-20 was unknown, the lack of an ending was felt as a defect and 
the shorter ending was added. 


7. The surviving endings (longer, shorter, no ending) combined to produce the current mix 
of manuscripts. 
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By comparison, here are the assumptions underlying the UBS assumption that 16:9-20 are 
simply an addition: 


1. Mark came to end, either deliberately or accidentally, at 16:8 


2. The lack of an ending was felt in at least two distinct places, resulting in the 
independent creation of two different endings, 16:9-20 and the Shorter Ending 


3. The surviving endings (longer, shorter, no ending) combined to produce the current mix 
of manuscripts. 


Snapp’s reconstruction requires seven steps. The UBS version requires three (arguably four, 
if you count the Longer and Shorter Endings as separate creations). Snapp’s reconstruction 
also involves a version which has been completely lost (except for debatable parallels such 
as the Gospel of Peter and Tatian’s Diatessaron). Snapp disagrees vigorously with what | 
consider the list of assumptions, but this is how | slice it; parsimony argues very strongly 
against the assumption of canonicity for 16:9—20. 


Like most canons of criticism, the most parsimonious explanation is not guaranteed to be 
correct. And it must be examined in light of the textual evidence. But the mere act of trying to 
identify one’s assumptions, and seeing if any can be dispensed with, has shown itself to be 
an immensely powerful tool in the sciences; | suspect it will in textual criticism also. 


Finally, never forget Murphy’s Law of Textual Criticism: If you can imagine an error, a 
scribe has probably made it. (For that matter, scribes have made a lot of errors you can’t 
imagine.) To put it another way: Never underestimate the sleepiness of scribes. Scribes 
who work long hours inevitably get tired, and as they reach the close of the day their vigilance 
will wane. (Zuntz thought he observed this in P* in Hebrews, and | see signs of it in C® 
throughout the New Testament.) The result can be hilarious errors. Perhaps the most famous 
is found Luke’s genealogy of Jesus (Luke 3:23—38). In codex 109, the genealogy was copied 
from an exemplar where the genealogy was written in two columns. The scribe of 109 
converted this into one — without observing the gap between the columns! As a result, 
instead of God standing at the head of the list, the ancestor of all is Phares and God is the 
son of Aram. It is possible that the strange version of the Parable of the Two Sons (Matt. 
21:28-31) found in D lat is also the result of such a stupid error. Confronted with two versions 
of the story (one in which the first son went and the other in which the second did so), a very 
early “Western” copyist corrected one form part way toward the other — and wound up with 
the absurd conclusion that the son who refused to work was the one who did his father’s 
bidding! This rule needs always to be kept in mind in assessing criteria such as “the harder 
reading.” 


We find another curious example from an Anglo-Norman manuscript of sermons by Robert de 
Greatham. Charlton Laird (The Miracle of Language, pp. 185—186) tells this story: “The scribe 
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who copied the manuscript finished a line which ended in a form of peché (sin). Whether or 
not this particular scribe had some Freudian interest in sin, when he flicked his eyes back to 
the manuscript he was copying from he hit upon another peché which was the last word in the 
seventh line previous. Accordingly, he copied the same seven lines twice.... No two of these 
lines agree. Here was the same scribe, with the same [original], who copied the same 
passage twice within a quarter hour, and he does not produce one single line which is 
identical in both copies. Nor is he consistent in his own spelling of common words.” 


Always look to see what errors a scribe could have made! 


How to Use the Canons of Criticism 


Different scholars apply the canons very differently. Some place most of the weight on 
external criteria; others on internal. Some analyse readings starting with internal criteria, 
others with external. In other words, people have different rules for using the rules!" 


An article such as this cannot, or at least should not, tell you what to do. But it might be 
appropriate to describe how some editors approach the problem. 


As the least of all textual critics, | will start with me. | begin by looking at text-types. If all early 
text-types (of which there may be as many as four or five) agree, then | am done. If, however, 
the early text-types disagree, then | shift to examining the variant. If there are multiple 
readings, | attempts to construct a local stemma. (In doing so, we should note, the evidence 
of the number of types is very important. lf one type has a certain reading, and all the others 
have a different reading, the more common reading is much more probable.) If a stemma can 
be constructed successfully, this resolves the variant. If no certain stemma can be 
constructed, | adopt the variant supported by the most text-types; if the types are evenly split, 
and only then, do | turn to the earliest/best type. 


Hort’s method (as reflected in the edition of Westcott & Hort) was basically similar, except that 
he had only two early text-types, and one of them (the “Western”) was very bad. So Hort 
frequently was constructing stemma within the Alexandrian text, or simply setting aside the 
“Western” reading and adopting the text of B. Hort did not list canons of criticism, although he 
stressed the role of “intrinsic probability” (what the authors had written) and “transcriptional 
probability” (what scribes did with it). His summary of the causes and nature of errors is still 
relevant today. 


1. Eldon J. Epp, in “Decision Points in New Testament Textual Criticism,” printed in Epp and Gordon D. Fee, 
Studies in the Theory and Practice of New Testament Textual Criticism, pp. 39-42, speaks of “The Crisis of 
Criteria,” and even goes so far as to describe the present use of “reasoned eclecticism” as a “cease-fire” 
between the proponents of internal and external criteria (p. 40). This obviously implies an earlier state that 
was nearly a shooting war.... 
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The Alands stress the importance of “local genealogy” (the stemma of the various texts in a 
variant).' It is interesting to note, however, that their text very much resembles Hort’s. In 
effect, they were bound by manuscripts as much as he was (note how many of their “Twelve 
Basic Rules for Textual Criticism,” rather than being true canons of criticism, simply stress the 
importance of manuscripts, or are truisms — e.g. “only one reading can be original”). 


Von Soden’s approach was genealogical in another sense. He tended to work based on the 
majority-of-text-types, after making allowances for corruptions (e.g. from Tatian and Marcion) 
and for harmonizations. His method, whatever its theoretical merits, was badly flawed by his 
imperfect text-types and his inadequate knowledge of the sources he blamed for corruptions. 


Harry Sturz’s proposed approach (which did not result in a complete text) is to print the 
reading found in the majority of text-types (Alexandrian, Byzantine, “Western”), with little or no 
attention to internal criteria. Since the Byzantine text, in the gospels, agrees with the other two 
more often than they agree with each other, his gospel text appears to be strongly Byzantine. 


Also Byzantine are the texts of Hodges & Farstad and Pierpont & Robinson, both of which 
accept the Byzantine Majority text as original and apply various criteria to restore that text. 


The “rigorous eclectic” school of Kilpatrick and Elliot gives almost all its attention to internal 
criteria. Although it is not entirely true, as some have charged, that they only use manuscripts 
as sources of variant readings, it is certainly true that they resolve most variants based 
entirely on internal criteria, and will accept readings with minimal manuscript attestation. 


B. Weiss theoretically used techniques similar to those of the “rigorous eclectics,” based 
primarily on internal criteria and with especial focus on suitable readings and those 
appropriate to the author’s style. In practice, however, he came to rely rather heavily on B as 
the best manuscript (and so produced a text with significant similarities to Westcott and Hort). 


Tischendorf’s approach was in some ways similar; most of his criteria were based on internal 
evidence (though he stressed that readings needed to be found in old manuscripts). It is not 
too surprising that the text of his eighth edition (his ultimate work) heavily favored his personal 
discovery, N. 


The method used in the first twenty-five editions of the Nestle-Aland text need hardly be 
discussed here, since it was based exclusively on earlier published texts. It was consensus 
text of Westcott & Hort, Tischendorf, and Weiss (after the third edition). 


Lachmann printed the text found in the majority of the early manuscripts. His text therefore 
fluctuated badly depending on which manuscripts survived for a given passage. 


1. Kurt Aland & Barbara Aland, The Text of the New Testament (translated by Erroll F. Rhodes, 2nd Edition), p. 
281, item 8 — and elsewhere. 
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So how does one decide what method to use, and which canons to emphasize? Despite the 
words of Michael Holmes, that still remains very much up to the reader. Perhaps this piece 
will give you a slightly fuller menu to choose from." 


The Canon of the New Testament 


The canon of the New Testament (that is, the books which belong to the New Testament) is 
not properly a topic of textual criticism. Someone, not necessarily the critic, decides which 
books are canonical, and then the critic tries to reconstruct the text. 


But there are many books (e.g. by Souter and Gregory) which combine the two topics, 
sometimes with greater emphasis on one, sometimes on the other. So this article attempts to 
give a very, very brief summary of the canonical lists found in some of the earliest documents. 


This article will not even attempt to address the question of the canon of the Old Testament. 
The canon of the Hebrew Bible is hardly open to question; the canon of the Greek Old 
Testament is far too complicated for us to deal with. In any case, that is a very different sort of 
problem. In the New Testament, consensus was achieved (as it never really was in the Old 
Testament), and our goal is primarily to trace the steps by which that consensus was reached. 


In the lists which follow, a “Y” indicates that the source definitely includes that book. A “N” 
indicates that the source definitely excludes the book. “X” indicates that the source is 
defective in such a way that it does not testify. “Y?” indicates that there is some reason to 
think the source includes the book, but it is not entirely explicit. “N?” indicates that there is 
some reason to think it excludes the book, but it is not entirely explicit (this usually comes up 
with reference to Paul, where a source might say “14 epistles” if it includes Hebrews, “13 
epistles” if it does not). 


For the references | have consulted in compiling the lists, see the notes below the table. 


1. “In short, reasoned eclecticism is not a passing interim method; it is the only way forward. As long as our 
subject matter is, to paraphrase Housman, the human mind and its disobedient servants, the fingers, hopes 
for a more objective method will remain an impossible dream.” Michael W. Holmes, “Reasoned Eclecticism 
in New Testament Textual Criticism,” printed in Enrman and Holmes, p. 349. 
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ADDITIONAL BOOKS found in the various lists: 

Muratorian Canon: Apocalypse of Peter; Wisdom (of Solomon) 
Codex Sinaiticus: Barnabas, Hermas (?) 

Eusebius: 1 Clement (probably), Hermas (maybe) 


Claromontine Catalog: Barnabas, Acts of Paul, Apocalypse of Peter, Hermas (? -- the text 
reads simply "Pastoris") 


Books Now Considered Extra-Canonical But Included by Some Authorities 


The following table shows the various books which are occasionally included in New 
Testament lists, with the authorities which support them. 


Book Sources 
ClementofAlexandria? 


IDidache =~ ~—~—__—_ [Clement of Alexandria? 


Epistle of Barnabas Codex Sinaiticus, Claromontine Catalog, Clement of 
Alexandria?, Origen? 


Shepherd of Hermas _ |Codex Sinaiticus, Claromontine Catalog? 


References used to compile the above lists: 


Anonymous Syriac Canon: The list is from Alexander Souter, The Text and Canon of the New 
Testament, p. 226. The manuscript containing it is at Mount Sinai, and apparently the copy 
dates from c. 900, but Souter thinks the archetype dates from c. 400. He notes the absence of 
the Catholic Epistles, and observes that neither major Syriac author of this period (Aphraates 
or Ephraim) seems to refer to the shorter epistles. There is an error in the manuscript, 
causing it to list Philippians twice, but this seems to be a case of copying part of the line 
above and part of the line below. 


Athanasius’s Festal Letter: 367 C.E. Widely regarded as somehow defining the canon, 
because it is the first list to clearly and explicitly include exactly the modern New Testament 
canon. This is somewhat overblown — the letter was simply a bishop telling his flock what he 
thought was official. But it does mark the rough dividing line between the era when the canon 
was somewhat questionable and the era when the canon was fixed. 


Augustine of Hippo: De Doctrina Christiana. Written no earlier than 397 C.E. The list is from 
Alexander Souter, The Text and Canon of the New Testament, pp. 221-222. 
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Cassiodorus: Institutio. Of very uncertain date, probably between 540 and 562. In any case, it 
is noteworthy as a late source which omits a number of books. The list is from Alexander 
Souter, The Text and Canon of the New Testament, pp. 230—231. As is often the case, it is not 
entirely clear which letters of Peter and John are omitted, but the strong presumption is that it 
is 2 Peter and 2 and 3 John. The list is confirmed by the fact that Cassiodorus claims a total 
of 70 Biblical books, and 48 in the Old Testament, leaving 22 in the New. 


Codex Sinaiticus: Fourth century. Greek uncial manuscript, originally with complete Old and 
New Testaments. Most of the Old Testament now lost, but the canonical New Testament is 
complete. Barnabas follows the New Testament, then a portion of Hermas. B. F. Westcott, On 
the Canon of the New Testament, pp. 430-431, details the contents and notes an argument 
that Hermas “was treated as a separate section of the document, and therefore perhaps as 
an appendix to the more generally received books.” 


Council of Trent: The official Last Word of the Roman Catholic Church. In 1546, they finally 
declared a formal canon. The list is from Alexander Souter, The Text and Canon of the New 
Testament, p. 236. It should be noted, however, that while the Council of Trent canonized the 
standard 27 books of the New Testament, they did not canonize the original text but rather the 
Vulgate — and, as the Clementine Vulgate would show, they didn’t even know what Vulgate 
they were talking about! 


Claromontine Catalog: Probably sixth century. A list of books and their lengths found in Codex 
Claromontanus. Found as appendix C of Alexander Souter, The Text and Canon of the New 
Testament (p. 211). There are obvious errors in the lengths of the books (2 Corinthians is 
listed as only 70 lines!), so Souter thinks the several Pauline epistles omitted from the list 
should have been included in the catalog. This is reasonable but unprovable, so | have listed 
these books as “N?.” 


Doctrine of Addai: A Syriac letter instructing congregations on what to read in churches. It is 
very brief, listing in fact only “the gospel,” “the Epistles of Paul,” and “the Acts of the twelve 
apostles,” without explicitly listing the content of the former two. The list is from Alexander 
Souter, The Text and Canon of the New Testament, pp. 225-226. 


Eusebius: Eusebius of Caesarea in his history of the Church; the exact date is unknown but it 
was certainly completed in the 320s, after probably a decade or more of work. This is a 
difficult source because Eusebius — who was an abominable writer — uses rather confusing 
language. Indeed, he sometimes contradicts himself in various places. | have started from 
Appendix F of the G. A. Williamson translation, with its list of accepted, disputed, and rejected 
books, but | have evaluated the passages myself. For the books which are doubtful, the list 
below shows the passages which refer to the issue. | hope the list is comprehensive for 
Eusebius’s own opinions, although | haven’t bothered with some of the instances where he 
cites others. 
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1 Clement: III.16 (calls it a “recognized” letter), III.28 (“universally recognized,” but this may be 
a recognition of authorship rather than canonicity), IV.23 (more a statement of antiquity than 
true canonicity) 


Hebrews: Ill.3 (says Paul wrote 14 epistles but admits that some churches question it as un- 
Pauline), VI.13 (calls it “disputed” without really expressing an opinion of his own); V1.20 (cites 
a Bishop Gaius who considered Hebrews uncanonical). In addition, at several places 
Eusebius cites other who think that the basic outline of Hebrews was Pauline but the actual 
text from someone else, such as Clement or Luke, who assembled/translated/polished it. 


Shepherd of Hermas: Ill.38 (Some reject; some call it vital for instruction), III.25 (declares it 
spurious without any discussion); V.8 (notes that Irenaeus accepted it) 


James: II.23 (says it is disputed but used in many churches), III.25 (disputed but “familiar to 
most”) 


2 John: III.25 (disputed; the work of John the evangelist or someone with the same name!), 
V1.25 (John wrote one letter, and “possibly two more”) 


3 John: III.25 (disputed; the work of John the evangelist or someone with the same name!), 
VI.25 (John wrote one letter, and “possibly two more”) 


Jude: II.23 (says it is disputed but used in many churches), III.25 (disputed but “familiar to 
most”), VI.14 (calls it disputed while noting that Clement of Alexandria commented on it) 


2 Peter: IIl.8 (does not mention the second epistle and says that only one letter of Peter is 
authentic), III.25 (disputed but “familiar to most”), VI.25 (Peter left one, possibly two, letters, 
but the second is “doubtful) 


Revelation to John: III.25 (may be canonical “if it is thought proper”); all other references 
seem to be to people who have cited it as scripture rather than opinions of his own regarding 
its canonicity. 


Eucharius of Lyons: Author of a book of “difficult questions” about the New Testament, written 
between 424 and 455. It lists only 17 New Testament books, which makes one wonder if the 
copy is defective (the source, Alexander Souter, The Text and Canon of the New Testament, 
pp. 228-229, says that there is an urgent need for a critical edition). But it seems to be just 
about the last Latin source to list something other than the familiar canon (even if all the other 
omissions are accidental, it pretty clearly lists only one letter of John and one to the 
Thessalonians!), so | thought it should be included, if only to show that Athanasius did not 
finally define the canon for all of Catholic Christianity. 


Gelasian Decree: A document of uncertain date and origin; it has been attributed to Popes 
Damasus, Gelasius, and Hormidas. The best guess makes it the work of none of these, and 
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dates it to the sixth century. Its interest lies not in which books it includes (since it has the 
standard 27 book canon) but in how it attributes them: It says that one of the Letters of John 
is by John the Apostle, and two are by the “other” John, the Presbyter. And Jude is said to be 
by Judas the Zealot. 


Irenaeus: Writer active around 180 c.£. He does not explicitly describe a canon — indeed, it is 
at least possible that his personal canon varied over his life — but his quotations are so 
extensive as to give us a pretty clear idea of which books he did and did not consider 
authoritative. For this | use the catalog found in note 2 on pp. 346-347 of B. F. Westcott, On 
the Canon of the New Testament, supplemented by Alexander Souter, The Text and Canon of 
the New Testament, p. 170, who notes that Irenaeus also used 2 John, and thinks (but cannot 
prove) that he recognized Philemon and 3 John also. 


Isidore of Seville: Bishop of Seville, who around 600 c.£. produced an encyclopedia. (A pretty 
inaccurate one, we would now Say, but it was highly respected in an unscientific age.) The list 
is from Alexander Souter, The Text and Canon of the New Testament, p. 233. 


Jerome to Paulinus: A letter, written perhaps in 394, from Jerome to a presbyter named 
Paulinus. The interpretation of this letter is somewhat complex. It lists the gospels by name, 
but the epistles only by destination — Paul is said to have written to seven churches, plus 
Timothy, Titus, and Philemon. Hebrews is mentioned by name. Similarly we are told that there 
are letters by James, Peter, John, and Jude, plus the Apocalypse. The list is from Alexander 
Souter, The Text and Canon of the New Testament, p. 220. 


Justin Martyr. Writer active in the second century. Dates are rather uncertain, but it is 
suggested that he died c. 148, and his major literary activity was in the half decade or so 
preceding this. Like most second century writers (e.g. Irenaeus), he does not really define a 
canon. We can only list the books he seems to cite with respect (and note that he often 
quotes them in very wild form, implying either an extensively rewritten tradition or a lousy 
memory or both. Also of significance is the fact that he almost never seems to cite a source 
by name; he just quotes it, unattributed. This makes it difficult to be absolutely sure he uses 
Mark, e.g., because so much of what he quotes from that book could also be from Matthew or 
Luke). | am following Westcott’s opinions of which books he uses; other scholars, because of 
the freedom of the quotations, might disagree in some cases. The most interesting point 
about Justin is that he seems to show no knowledge at all of John, even though John would 
often have been the most useful of the Gospels for his purposes. 


Marcion: Second century schismatic, originally from Rome, who regarded the God of the Old 
Testament as distinct from the God of the New. His is considered the first true canon of 
scripture, but he edited all the books to match his theological opinions. The book we call 
Ephesians he apparently called Laodiceans. No copies of his edition survives; we know of its 
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content only from sources such as Tertullian and Epiphanius. The list here is from Alexander 
Souter, The Text and Canon of the New Testament, pp. 165—166. 


Mommsenian Canon: Named for Theodor Mommsen, who discovered it in 1885. Also 
sometimes called the Cheltenham Canon, after the place where the first copy was found. The 
list refers simply to 13 Pauline epistles; presumably the omitted book is Hebrews. The list 
seems to explicitly deny the canonicity of 2 and 3 John and 2 Peter, since it lists one letter by 
each author and says it is “una sola.” The list is from Alexander Souter, The Text and Canon 
of the New Testament, pp. 212-213. 


Muratorian Canon: Copied probably in the eighth century, perhaps by an Irish scribe, but 
believed to be a (very bad) Latin translation of a second century Greek original. Latin text in 
Alexander Souter, The Text and Canon of the New Testament and, with some commentary 
and marginalia, in B. F. Westcott, On the Canon of the New Testament; English translation in 
Henry Bettenson, Documents of the Christian Church. The fragment does not list the numbers 
of books by Paul, only their destinations, so we cannot be sure that there were two to the 
Corinthians or two to the Thessalonians. It has been proposed that the reference to the 
Apocalypse of Peter is an error and the reference should be to 1 Peter, but this is purely 
conjectural. 


Peshitta Syriac Version: Syriac translation, taken from a (mostly Byzantine) Greek text 
probably in the late fourth or just possibly early fifth century. Source: almost any handbook of 
TC criticism. 


Synod of Carthage: A report from a synod held in Carthage in 397. Neither the gospels nor 
the letters of Paul are listed by name, but since there are four of the former plus 13 of the 
latter apart from Hebrews, we can be confident that they intend the list shown here. The list is 
from Alexander Souter, The Text and Canon of the New Testament, pp. 220-221. 


Sources Not Cited 


Tatian. Tatian’s Diatessaron is usually considered as evidence that the gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John were canonical at his time. There are two problems with this: Since, 
despite extravagant claims, we do not know the exact contents of the Diatessaron, we cannot 
in fact be certain that it did not contain other material as well (likely the Gospel of the 
Hebrews), So we cannot in fact be sure which Gospels Tatian considered inspired. Second, 
the very fact that Tatian produced a conflation of the Gospels implies a different sense of 
canonicity than we now have — Tatian cannot really have considered the books inspired as 
they were, or he would not have tried to offer his combined version as anything except a sort 
of study aid. Although sometimes compared to what Marcion did, Tatian’s efforts in fact are 
distinctly different: Marcion thought (falsely) that he was engaged in textual criticism; Tatian 
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was Creating a new canonical work. Souter also thinks Tatian translated the Pauline corpus — 
but can offer no evidence at all for this. 


Carpet Page 


A characteristic feature of illuminated Celtic manuscripts. A carpet page is a page with no text, 
just an elaborate pattern like a carpet. Some carpet pages are built around a cross motif, but 
most of the more elaborate ones are not. 


Catchword 


An important concept in bookbinding, which can matter when trying to reassemble a damaged 
manuscript. Codices were, of course, copied off in quires, and it was the task of the binder to 
put the quires in order. The catchword was intended to help with this process. When a scribe 
finished copying a quire, he would write, at the bottom of the last page of the quire, the first 
word of the text on the next quire. So if, for instance, someone were copying “Hamlet” (for 
whatever reason), and the great soliloquy were at the bottom of the page, so that “Whether 
‘tis nobler in the mind to” were the last words on one quire, and “suffer” the first word of the 
next, the bottom of the last page would look something like this (catchwords were often 
written vertically in the far margin: 


Enter Hamlet 

HAMLET: 

To be, or not to be — that is the 
question: 

Whether ‘tis nobler in the mind to 


mmm7ndaewn 
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Kurt Aland and Barbara Aland’s 


Manuscript Categories 


Introduction 


In 1981, Kurt and Barbara Aland published Der Text des Neuen Testaments (English 
translation: The Text of the New Testament, translated by Erroll F. Rhodes, Second edition, 
Eerdmans/ E. J. Brill, 1989). The most noteworthy feature of this edition was its new 
Classification of manuscripts. Based primarily on the “Thousand Readings in a Thousand 
Minuscules” project (the results of which are now being published in the series Text und 
Textwert der griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments, K. Aland et al, 1987 and 
following), the Alands set out to place the vast majority of known manuscripts into 
“Categories.” 


As a Classification scheme, their attempt was at once a success and a failure. A success, in 
that it has conveniently gathered data about how Byzantine the various manuscripts are. A 
failure, because it has not been widely adopted, and in any case does not succeed in moving 
beyond Byzantine/non-Byzantine classification. 


The Categories 


We may briefly outline their classification scheme as follows (excerpted from Aland & Aland, 
p. 106): 

Category I: “Manuscripts of a very special quality which should always be considered in 
establishing the original text.” (To this are added all manuscripts prior to the fourth century.) 


Category Il: “Manuscripts of a special quality, but distinguished from manuscripts of Category 
| by the presence of alien influences.” 


Category Ill: “Manuscripts of a distinctive character with an independent text.... particularly 
important for the history of the text.” 


Category IV: “Manuscripts of the D text.” 
Category V: “Manuscripts with a purely or predominantly Byzantine text.” 


The Alands base their categorizations on a very simple set of statistics. All of a manuscripts’s 
readings are broken up into “Type 1” readings (Byzantine), “Type 2” readings (readings which 
agree with GNT, i.e. almost without exception Alexandrian readings; some readings, which 
are both Alexandrian and Byzantine, are “Type 1/2”), and “Type S” readings, which belong to 
neither Type 1 nor Type 2. 
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It will thus be observed that the Alands have only one way to measure the nature of a 
manuscript: By its ratio of Type 1 (Byzantine) to Type 2 (Alexandrian) readings. The Type S 
readings are completely unclassified; they might be “Western,” “Ceesarean” — or anything 
else imaginable (including simple errors). 


Thus in practice the Alands’ categories become: 


Category I: Manuscripts which have almost no Byzantine influence, and which often agree 
with the Alexandrian text (without necessarily being part of it, as in the cases of P®, P%, B, 
and 1739) 


Category II: Manuscripts with a generally Alexandrian text but with some Byzantine intrusion. 


Category Ill: Manuscripts with a large Byzantine component but also a significant number of 
non-Byzantine readings. 


Category IV: D/05 and only D/O5. (The Alands place four other manuscripts here — P*, P%°, 
P®, and 0171 — but all of these are fragments placed here based on casual rather than 
analytical examination.) 


Category V: The Byzantine text 


A handful of examples will demonstrate the imperfections of this system (note that these are 
not defects in the data, merely the results of the Alands’ simplistic analysis which counts only 
Type 1 and Type 2 readings, rather than the rates of agreement between manuscripts which 
they also calculated): 


The Pauline manuscripts 1739 and 0243 are sisters or nearly. Yet 1739 is entered in Category 
| and 0243 tentatively in Category Il. 


The Pauline manuscripts F/010 and G/012 are also sisters or nearly, with most scholars 
considering G to be the more accurate copy of the two. Yet F is listed as Category Il and G as 
Category III. What is more, F, G, and the earlier D/O6 are clear relatives, and close to the Old 
Latin. They form their own text-type, usually (though perhaps on inadequate grounds) 
associated with Codex Bezae. Yet neither F nor G, nor D (category II; corrected to category 
Ill) is placed in Category IV along with Bezae. 


The same problem occurs, to an even greater extent, among the Category III manuscripts. 
While almost every manuscript in this category is mixed, with Byzantine readings combined 
with other types, the nature of the mixture varies. We have Byzantine/’Western” mixes (629); 
Byzantine/’Ceesarean” mixes (family 1, family 13, 28, 565, 700), family 1739/Byzantine mixes 
(6, 323, 424**, 945, etc.), and a large number of Alexandrian/Byzantine mixtures (of which 
104 and 579 are typical examples). Taking only Paul as an example, there are also at least 
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two family groups which are heavily Byzantine but highly distinct: Family 1611 (Family 2138): 
1505, 1611, 2495, etc. and Family 330 (330, 451, 2492). 


We should also note that the Alands fail to assign a category to many manuscripts. In general 
these are manuscripts with a small handful of non-Byzantine readings, but not enough to 
qualify as Category Ill. (In effect, one can treat unclassified manuscripts as another category.) 
This non-category Category has its own problems, however. For example, the leading 
manuscripts of the large and well-known Family M — 1 itself and K — are listed as Category 
V (which is fair enough, since this family is clearly Byzantine though obviously distinct from K* 
and K'). Of the minuscule members of the family, however, most are included among the 
Uncategorized. 


We may also compare the results of the Alands’ classifications with the results of the 
Claremont Profile Method in Luke. Wisse lists a total of 36 groups. Excluding Group B as a 
text-type rather than a legitimate group, we still find that in 19 of 35 cases the Alands reach no 
consensus as to the classification of the members of a group. That is, if we take all the 
members of one of Wisse’s groups, we find that these members are classified by the Alands 
as being members of two categories — sometimes even three! In addition, we find in these 
groups that at least 25% of the members of the group fall into each of the leading two 
categories; only seven groups — including the members of K* and K' — are treated entirely 
consistently. For details see the entry on the Claremont Profile Method.) In some instances 
this is likely due to block mixture undetected by Wisse — but one must also suspect that the 
Alands did not rigidly define their categories. This generally will not matter in practice — but 
one should always allow for the possibility that a manuscript might need to “shift” a category 
following further examination. 


What the Categories Mean 


It should be evident from the above data that as a genealogical description the Alands’ 
categories fail. A manuscript simply cannot be described by the few statistics they use. 


However, the Categorization should not be deemed a complete failure. It is, in fact, one of the 
most important results of recent years. For the first time, we have a nearly-comprehensive 
and, within its limits, accurate examination of the minuscules. If Categories II and III, as well 
as the unclassified manuscripts, contain an immense diversity of material, Category V is 
absolutely clear: It is the Byzantine text. Manuscripts found there are Byzantine, and 
manuscripts found in Categories Ill and higher are not — at least not purely. In addition, the 
manuscripts in Category | (with the exception of the fragmentary early papyri, which are too 
short to classify this way, and 1175, which is block-mixed with the Byzantine text in Paul and 
the Catholic Epistles) are all very pure representatives of their types. As long as appropriate 
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care is taken to correctly understand the manuscripts in Categories |, Il, and Ill, and the 
arbitrary Category IV is ignored, the system can be very useful. 


See, however, Appendix II for some tweaks to the system. 


Appendix I: How the Alands Classify the Leading Minuscules 


The table below lists all the minuscules which are cited as “Constant Witnesses” in the 
Nestle-Aland 26" and 27" editions, along with their Aland categories in each of the five 
sections of the New Testament. The final column, Comments, shows the categorization | 
believe should be applied (where it differs from the Alands’), or gives further detail on their 
categorization. 


—}-___—Semment__ 


described as “at least Category II.” 


Actually probably Category V in Paul; 
block-mixed and so probably Category III 
in the Catholics 

Member of Family 2127. Most members 
of this family are listed as Category III, 
although 2127 itself is Category Il. 

“the average is raised by Mark, with 
Matthew and Luke far lower.” (John 
appears to be more Byzantine than Mark 
but less so than the other gospels.) 


ey EL Although it is not explicitly stated, the 
manuscript is probably Category II in 
John and Category III in Matthew. 
Paul should be Category V, not Category 
EL Ill. Listed as a sister to 2412; the pair 
belong to Family 2138 in the Acts and 
Catholics but are Byzantine in Paul. 


| 630 | | ee 
a 
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Portions of John from a later, much more 
=< hand 


Listed as a possible member of Family 
1424, but 1010 is much more Byzantine 
than the other members of that group and 
probably does not belong with it. (So also 
Wisse.) 

Probably should be Category | in Acts, II 
in Paul (except for Romans, which is 
Byzantine), perhaps III in the Catholics 
(there are some interesting readings in 
the earlier letters, but the Johannine 
Epistles are Byzantine) 

Probably should be Category II in Luke, III 
in the other gospels, V in Acts, | in the 
Catholics. In Paul, the basic run of the 
text is Category V. The manuscript has 
supplements, however (possibly a third of 
the total) which are clearly Category Ill 


Fragment in Paul, bit clearly Sonal 
Alexandrian. May be Category | in that 
corpus (based on la text which 


Text of Acts is more Byzantine than in 
Paul or Catholics, but still stands at the 


a a aS ee es 
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Fragment (about six chapters); 
categorization must be considered 
tentative 

Fragment (about eight chapters); 
categorization must be considered 


Classification in Catholics perhaps 
questionable. Manuscript is badly water- 
damaged and often unreadable 


Listed as “Category III with reservations, 
but higher in the Catholic Epistles.” In fact 
a sister or nearly of 1505, and should be 
classified accordingly. 


Appendix II: Testing the Classifications 


The descriptions above generally cover the intent of the Aland classifications. But the result 
needs to be tested — we want to know how reliable are the classifications. 


In an attempt to investigate this, | re-examined the data for some of the manuscripts. For this 
purpose, | took every manuscript, uncial and minuscule, whose statistics were listed in the 
second edition of The Text of the New Testament. | chose to use the gospels section as (| 
assumed) representative. (I’m not so sure this is true, now; it appears that the fraction of 
valuable manuscripts is much, much higher in the Acts and Epistles than in the Gospels.) | 
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took every manuscript for which there were at least fifty sample readings. In a few cases, 
where the Aland categorized books individually, | did the same. 


It turns out that the Alands gave statistics for 101 manuscripts in the Gospels: vn, A, B, C, D, 
E, F, G, H, K, L, M, N, S, U, V, W, X, Y, F, A, ©, A, 1, =, O, YW, O, 047, 0211, 0233, 1, 5, 6, 13, 
28, 33, 61, 69, 157, 180, 189, 205, 209, 218, 263, 330, 346, 365, 431, 461, 522, 543, 565, 
579, 597, 700, 720, 788, 826, 828, 886, 892, 945, 983, 1006, 1010, 1071, 1241, 1243, 1251, 
1292, 1319, 1342, 1359, 13898, 1409, 1424 (Mark), 1424 (Matthew+Luke), 1448, 1505, 1506, 
1542b (Mark), 1563, 1573, 1582, 1642, 1678, 1704, 2127, 2147, 2193, 2200, 2374, 2400, 
2427, 2492, 2495, 2516, 2523, 2542, and 2718. 


The statistic | adopted for my analysis is the ratio of distinctly non-Byzantine readings to 
Byzantine readings. That is, the Alands classify readings into four groups: Group 1, which is 
Byzantine, Group 1+2, which are Byzantine readings also found in the UBS edition, Group 2, 
which are reading of UBS not found in the Byzantine text, and Group S, which is readings not 
found in either the Byzantine text or UBS. Generally speaking, we may assume that Group 1 
readings are uninteresting, Group 1+2 readings unhelpful, and Group 2 and Group S readings 
are valuable for classification purposes. So | calculated (Gr2 Rdgs + GrS Rdgs)/(Gr 1 Rdgs). 


For a purely Byzantine manusccript, this ratio would work out to 0. Theoretically, a manuscript 
entirely free of Byzantine influence would have an infinite ratio, since it would have no 
Byzantine readings. In practice, of course, no manuscript will have an infinite ratio. 


Though it turns out that very few have a ratio of even 1. Of the 102 test cases, only 12 — B, 
2427 (which we now know to be a forgery), N, L, D, O, W 892, C, W, 1, and 33 — have ratios 
of 1 or higher. The following table shows these manuscripts, with their Aland categories and 
their ratios: 
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At the other extreme, 461, 1251, and 1642 have a ratio of only 0.04. Of the manuscripts listed 
by the Alands, the sixteen with the lowest ratios are all Category V. The lowest ratio for a Tier 
Ill manuscript is the 0.06 turned in by 1448. If we take the extremes for each tier, they are as 


follows: 
Highest Ratio Manuscript |Lowest Ratio for} Manuscript 
for this category this category 


zara [6B | se | x | 


: . N 
579 
A Ye 2 
| ocd | | | 


The graph below shows the range of the ratios in each category: 


Category | ke 


mn Category Il 
~ Category Ill 
mCategory V 
es a ee, a a 
0 5 10 15 20 25 30 


Thus it will be seen that every category except Category | substantially overlaps the next 
category down. To some extent, to be sure, there is an explanation (e.g. the Alands call 579 a 
Category II only in Mark and Luke, so Matthew presumably has a higher fraction of Byzantine 
readings) — but they do not break out the figures. In any case, the above result shows firmly 
the danger of relying on the Alands’ subjective assessment rather than looking at the actual 
numbers — or, better yet, the actual readings of the manuscript. 


The median ratio for each category is: 
Category |: 12.17 
Category Il: 1.54 
Category Ill: 0.58 
Category V: 0.09 


So, in round numbers, a Category | manuscript is expected to be 90% non-Byzantine. A 
Category II is 60% non-Byzantine. A Category Ill is 30% non-Byzantine. And a Category V is 
90% Byzantine. 
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But these are just the typical numbers. What we are interested in is the range. For the three 
categories that have enough manuscripts to allow meaningful samples (Il, III, and V), then, let 
us look at the manuscripts within one (estimated) standard deviation — i.e., in this case, the 
two-thirds of manuscripts closest to the mean. 


Category Highest ratio 
among middle % 


2200 


We can graph this data also. The graph below plots the ratio of Byzantine to non-Byzantine 
readings of the manuscripts of Category IIl and Category V, counting the number of 
manuscripts in each block (grouping the manuscripts into blocks of .05, e.g. 0.000 to 0.049, 
0.050 to 0.099, 0.100 to 0.149, etc.). 

40 


30 
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— Category Ill 
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Ratio: Type 2+S readings divided by Type I readings 


Both distributions follow a roughly normal curve, with that for the Category V manuscripts 
centered in the range 0.05—0.10 and that for the Category Ill manuscripts centered at 0.55— 
0.60, but we notice that the Category III curve is very flat and very spread out, and that there 
is a very large overlap between Category III| and Category V — confirming what we saw 
above in the graph of the extremes. That was not a fluke; the overlap between Category III 
and Category V is large; a better classification system would clearly have had a rigorous 
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mathematical definition (“what the Alands think” is not a rigorous definition!) that would have 
drawn a clearer distinction. 


Nonetheless, the idea behind distinction between Category III and Category V is clear (and 
those between Categories |, Il, and Ill even clearer), even if the Alands’ actual classification 
does not entirely conform to it. But this hazy distinction largely demonstrates the point | am 
are trying to make: The Category distinction is a grade distinction, not a clade distinction. That 
is, the Aland categories tell us effectively nothing about the actual ancestry of the 
manuscripts; they just tell us, within limits, how large is their Byzantine component. We can’t 
tell if that Byzantine component is the result of direct descent from a Byzantine ancestor, or 
the result of mixture via correction, and we can’t tell what other components, if any, the 
manuscript contains. This does not make the Categories useless — but it does need to be 
kept in mind. 


There is an interesting shift as we move into the Acts. In the Gospels, only 40 substantial 
manuscripts were Category Ill or higher. In Acts, despite a much smaller manuscript base, 
there are 58 substantial manuscripts of Category III or higher. There are 12 manuscripts the 
Alands call Category | or Category II, compared to nine in the Gospels. And, on the whole, 
these manuscripts appear to be better — though this depends on the statistic you use. In the 
gospels, recall, the median Byzantine/non-Byzantine ratio for a Category II manuscript was 
1.54; that for Category Ill was 0.58. In Acts, the median for Category II is still only 1.50 
(statistically equivalent to the figure in the Gospels), and the median for Category Ill is 0.61. 
But if we take the table of extreme values, we find this: 


this category this category 
eS =,0 ee  -  -C: 
po tt 01409 
po at | e185 
467 


If we again look at the manuscripts within one (estimated) standard deviation — i.e., in this 
case, the two-thirds of manuscripts closest to the mean — we find 


Category Highest ratio Manuscript Lowest ratio Manuscript 
among middle % among middle % 


a es 5 ee ee ee ee 
pt | T1884 1838 
2147 254 
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The interesting observation is that the most Byzantine manuscripts of Acts actually show a 
more extreme fraction of Byzantine readings than those of the Gospels (though this may 
merely reflect on the readings the Alands chose), but the overall curve is clearly less 
Byzantine than in the Gospels. 


In Paul, we have an astonishing 88 manuscripts of Category IIl or higher — six of Category | 
(X AB 33 1175 1739), ten of Category Il (C D* F — but not G! — 81 256 1506 1881 1962 
2127 2464), and 72 of Category Ill. However, it turns out that a number of these Category III 
manuscripts have very low ratios of non-Byzantine readings; it appears that the Alands 
classified them based on Acts and the Catholic Epistles and ignored the weaker text of Paul. 
Probably between eight and fifteen of them should be demoted. 


Once again let’s look at the extreme values for the manuscripts of each category: 


Highest Ratio for} Manuscript | Lowest Ratio for 
this category this category 


18.78 


2400 | 0.00 


Pons [7a t573 91845 
2147 


In the Catholics, we have 76 manuscripts of Category Ill or above — nine (!) of Category |, 14 
of Category Il, and 53 of Category Ill. Here are the extreme values for each Category: 


Category Highest Ratio for} Manuscript Lowest Ratio for Manuscript 
this category this category 


1175 


pt | 001852 1292 
pm te 1505 1841 
1563 
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And the manuscripts within one standard deviation: 


Category Highest ratio Manuscript Lowest ratio Manuscript 
among middle % among middle % 


6 A, - 


po 871067 
pC | 002200 
0142 049 


It’s worth noting that, although B has the highest ratio of any manuscript in all four of these 
sections, the ratio varies by a factor of more than four from one section to another. It is 
unlikely that this is the result of any change in B; it is simply the nature of the Alands’ (non- 
random) samples. 


Appendix III: A Rigorous Classification 


The idiosyncratic sample base described in the previous appendix, combined with the way the 
Alands present their numbers, makes it difficult to accurately classify a manuscript based on 
their data. There are really only two measures we have available to us. We can take the ratio 
of Type | to Type II readings, which is a prejudicial statistic because it assumes the UBS/GNT 
text is accurate (I flatly would refuse to touch such a statistic), or one which includes the Type 
S readings. The problem with Type S readings is that they include everything from scribal 
errors to readings of significant manuscript groupings. A Type S reading in a badly-copied 
manuscript like 28 may just be an error; a Type S reading in a good manuscript like 1739 is 
important for classification and may well be original. We simply cannot tell. 


Still, the Aland data is what we have. We would like to get the best classification scheme we 
can based on it. A rigorous classification. For this purpose, what | will do is look at the ratio 
given above — Byzantine to non-Byzantine readings — and attempt a quick classification on 
this basis. Note that this is only a classification of independence from the Byzantine tradition; 
it makes no attempt to determine the actual nature of the manuscripts involved. What | have 
tried to do is find a natural gap in the data to roughly separate the four categories. 


Gospels 


For the gospels, we have five manuscripts with a ratio greater than 3.25, and none between 
1.91 and 3.25, so it seems obvious that manuscripts above 3.25 should be our “Category |.” 
The five manuscripts involved are as follows (the figures in parenthesis are their Aland 
category and the manuscript’s Non-Byzantine/Byzantine ratio): 


Mathematical Category I: N (I: 11.52), B (I: 29.78), D (IV: 3.25), L (Il: 3.63), 2427 (I: 12.17). 
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The gap between Category II and Category Ill is less obvious; we have a large gap from 1.33 
to 1.74, a smaller one from 1.20 to 1.33, another from 1.08 to 1.20, and another from 0.91 to 
0.81. Both the first and last gaps are tempting — the first because it is so large, the latter 
because there really are manuscripts clumped above and below it. But if we chose the first 
gap, we would have only three Category II manuscripts. So | will choose a cutoff of 0.9, giving 
us this list instead: 


Mathematical Category II: C (Il: 1.33), W (Ill: 1.2), A (Ik 0.97), W (Ill: 1.78), © (Il: 1.91), 1 
(Ill: 1.08), 33 (Il: 1.03), 565 (Ill: 0.91), 579 (Il: 0.97), 892 (Il: 1.74), 1342 (Ill: 0.93), 1582 (III: 
0.96) 


The largest gap below this is from 0.30 to 0.41. This seems to be the obvious cutoff for 
Category Ill. So: 


Mathematical Category Ill: 13 (Ill: 0.57), 28 (Ill: 0.58), 69 (V: 0.54), 205 (III: 0.81), 209 (III: 
0.78), 346 (Ill: 0.45), 543 (III: 0.58), 700 (Ill: 0.61), 788 (Ill: 0.7), 826 (III: 0.55), 828 (Ill: 0.61), 
983 (III: 0.56), 1241 (Ill: 0.63), 1424Mark (Ill: 0.66), 1424MtLk (V: 0.41), 1542bMk (III: 0.61), 
2193 (Ill: 0.54), 2542 (Ill: 0.71) 


We note that every manuscript in this group except 69 and 1424™"« is shown as Category III 
by the Alands. It is interesting to observe, however, that some relatively important manuscripts 
— AN X 157 1071 — fall below this threshold. It appears that the truly pure Byzantine 
manuscripts have a ratio less than about 0.15. So | would suggest that we define a Category 
IV, unlike the Aland Category IV, of manuscripts clearly Byzantine but with a significant 
number of interesting readings also: 


Mathematical Category IV: A (V: 0.22), N (V: 0.26), X (V: 0.17), 2 (V: 0.29), ® (V: 0.22), 0211 
(V: 0.17), 0233 (Ill: 0.17), 61 (V: 0.2), 157 (II: 0.24), 1071 (III: 0.3), 1243 (Ill: 0.16), 1506 (V: 
0.18), 2200 (V: 0.17) 


It perhaps tells us something about how the Aland did their classifications that the uncials in 
this group are mostly Category V, the minuscules mostly Category Ill. 


Finally, here are the manuscripts for which the Alands give statistics which are clearly 
Byzantine, with very little non-Byzantine text — what the Alands would call Category V. | will 
call them Category B, for Byzantine. 


Mathematical Category B: E (V: 0.05), F (V: 0.07), G (V: 0.14), H (V: 0.05), K (V: 0.12), M (V: 
0.09), S (V: 0.08), U (V: 0.11), V (V: 0.13), Y (V: 0.05), T (V: 0.07), A (V: 0.05), 1 (V: 0.15), O 
(V: 0.06), 047 (V: 0.15), 5 (V: 0.09), 6 (V: 0.07), 180 (V: 0.08), 189 (V: 0.05), 218 (V: 0.11), 263 
(V: 0.05), 330 (V: 0.08), 365 (V: 0.07), 431 (V: 0.05), 461 (V: 0.04), 522 (V: 0.07), 597 (V: 
0.06), 720 (V: 0.09), 886 (V: 0.08), 945 (V: 0.07), 1006 (V: 0.12), 1010 (V: 0.06), 1251 (V: 
0.04), 1292 (V: 0.05), 1319 (V: 0.12), 1359 (V: 0.05), 1398 (V: 0.09), 1409 (V: 0.05), 1448 (III: 
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0.06), 1505 (V: 0.06), 1563 (V: 0.12), 1573 (V: 0.14), 1642 (V: 0.04), 1678 (III: 0.1), 1704 (V: 
0.13), 2127 (V: 0.1), 2147 (V: 0.09), 2374 (V: 0.05), 2400 (V: 0.1), 2492 (V: 0.1), 2495 (III: 
0.06), 2516 (V: 0.09), 2523 (V: 0.07), 2718 (Ill: 0.12) 


The general soundness of the Aland classification is shown by the fact that, of these 54 
manuscripts, 50 are Category V in their system. But four of them managed to be classified 
Category Ill. 


Acts 


Without going into detail of the process of determining the groups, here are the equivalent 
categories for Acts. We might note that the dividing line between categories Ill, IV, and B was 
much more blurry in this case than in the gospels; the cutoffs | used were somewhat arbitrary 
(determined in part by what | knew of the manuscripts rather than the numbers. The 
categories are still determined solely by the ratios, but the dividing line were chosen in part to 
put the largest fraction of manuscripts in the groups where they seemed to belong). 


Mathematical Category I: N (I: 7.82), A (I: 7.7), B (I: 41.5), C (Ik 3.77), 81 (Il: 6.48), 1175 (I: 
3.61) 


Mathematical Category Il: D (IV: 2.29), E (Ill: 1.22), 33 (I: 2.19), 36 (Il: 1.5), 181 (Ill: 1.47), 
453 (Ill: 1.36), 610 (III: 1.48), 945 (Ill: 1.27), 1678 (Ill: 1.32), 1739 (Il: 1.59), 1884 (Ill: 1.26), 
1891 (Il: 1.47), 2344 (Ill: 1.32) 


Mathematical Category Ill: W (Ill: 0.9), 5 (Ill: 0.41), 88 (Ill: 0.57), 94 (III: 0.87), 180 (III: 0.98), 
307 (Ill: 0.52), 322 (Ill: 0.61), 323 (III: 0.61), 429 (III: 0.61), 431 (Ill: 0.9), 436 (Ill: 0.37), 441 
(Ill: 0.65), 467 (V: 0.46), 522 (Ill: 0.54), 614 (III: 0.45), 621 (III: 0.49), 623 (III: 0.62), 629 (III: 
0.89), 630 (Ill: 0.95), 915 (III: 0.43), 1292 (V: 0.36), 1409 (Il: 1.08), 1505 (Ill: 0.44), 1611 (Ill: 
0.42), 1642 (Ill: 0.96), 1704 (Ill: 1.1), 1751 (Ill: 0.74), 1838 (Ill: 0.36), 1842 (Ill: 0.51), 1875 (III: 
1.09), 2138 (Ill: 0.55), 2200 (Ill: 1.00), 2298 (III: 0.71), 2412 (Ill: 0.43), 2495 (Ill: 0.47), 2718 
(Ill: 0.51) 


Mathematical Category IV: 6 (V: 0.27), 61 (V: 0.23), 69 (V: 0.21), 103 (V: 0.23), 104 (V: 
0.28), 189 (V: 0.16), 206 (V: 0.3), 209 (V: 0.15), 218 (V: 0.17), 326 (III: 0.24), 459 (V: 0.22), 
1243 (Ill: 0.18), 1819 (V: 0.27), 13859 (V: 0.17), 1718 (Ill: 0.23), 1735 (Ill: 0.31), 1852 (Ill: 
0.33), 1877 (V: 0.18), 2147 (V: 0.26), 2544 (V: 0.19), 2652 (V: 0.28) 


Mathematical Category B: H (V: 0.06), L (V: 0.06), P (V: 0.03), 049 (V: 0.09), 056 (V: 0.04), 
0142 (V: 0.05), 1 (V: 0.03), 205 (V: 0.1), 254 (V: 0.04), 256 (V: 0.06), 263 (V: 0.05), 330 (V: 
0.03), 365 (V: 0.1), 378 (V: 0.07), 424* (V: 0.04), 424c (V: 0.11), 451 (V: 0.04), 642 (V: 0.08), 
911 (V: 0.04), 917 (V: 0.12), 1241 (V: 0.01), 1251 (V: 0.14), 13898 (V: 0.03), 1424 (V: 0.01), 
1448 (V: 0.11), 1524 (V: 0.07), 1563 (V: 0.15), 1573 (V: 0.07), 1841 (V: 0.06), 1845 (Ill: 0.08), 
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1854 (V: 0.07), 1874 (V: 0.13), 2127 (V: 0.13), 2400 (V: 0.06), 2492 (V: 0.07), 2516 (V: 0.12), 
2523 (V: 0.05), 2541 (V: 0.1) 


Paul 


Turning to Paul, the best cutoffs seemed to give the groups shown below. Note the large 
number of manuscripts with ratios above 3.0, giving us a very large class of Category | 
manuscripts. Nor is there much doubt that this is the location where the dividing line should 
be located, since the weakest of these manuscripts (which is, believe it or not, N) has a ratio 
of 3.04, and the next manuscript (1881) has a ratio of 1.81. Paul probably qualifies as the one 
section of the New Testament where you could construct a fairly adequate text by looking only 
at Category | manuscripts. The flip side is that Category II is relatively small (and | was 
tempted to make it even smaller and draw the line at 1.5, which would have put only 1881 and 
1506 in Category Il). 


Mathematical Category I: N (I: 3.04), A (I: 10.32), B (I: 18.78), C (Il: 4.17), D* (Il: 3.63), F (Il: 
3.7), G (Ill: 3.5), 33 (I: 3.34), 81 (Il: 3.86), 1739 (I: 4.6) 


Mathematical Category II: P (Ill: 1.44), 256 (Il: 1.09), 1175 (I: 1.32), 1506 (Il: 1.75), 1881 (II: 
1.81), 1962 (Il: 1.04), 2127 (Il: 1.11) 


Mathematical Category Ill: D** (Ill: 0.57), W (Ill: 0.58), 0150 (III: 0.87), 6 (III: 0.77), 104 (III: 
0.70), 263 (Ill: 0.82), 365 (Ill: 0.87), 424** (II: 0.76), 436 (Ill: 0.60), 441 (Ill: 0.66), 442 (III: 
0.97), 459 (Ill: 0.63), 467 (Ill: 0.56), 621 (III: 0.59), 1319 (Ill: 0.71), 1573 (Ill: 0.79), 1910 (III: 
0.72), 1912 (Ill: 0.61), 1942 (III: 0.67), 1959 (Ill: 0.58), 2005 (III: 0.58), 2464 (II: 0.95) 


Mathematical Category IV: 075 (Ill: 0.39), 5 (Ill: 0.22), 61 (Ill: 0.38), 69 (Ill: 0.34), 88 (III: 
0.32), 103 (V: 0.17), 181 (Ill: 0.28), 218 (Ill: 0.35), 326 (III: 0.34), 330 (Ill: 0.36), 451 (III: 0.46), 
623 (Ill: 0.22), 629 (III: 0.50), 630 (III: 0.49), 886 (V: 0.19), 915 (Ill: 0.37), 917 (Ill: 0.24), 1241 
(Ill: 0.42), 1243 (Ill: 0.17), 13898 (Ill: 0.44), 1505 (Ill: 0.37), 1524 (V: 0.17), 1611 (III: 0.35), 
1678 (Ill: 0.16), 1735 (Ill: 0.17), 1751 (Ill: 0.22), 1836 (Ill: 0.28), 1838 (Ill: 0.49), 1852 (III: 
0.25), 1874 (Ill: 0.35), 1875 (Ill: 0.28), 1877 (Ill: 0.37), 1908 (III: 0.38), 2110 (III: 0.43), 2138 
(Ill: 0.20), 2197 (V: 0.19), 2200 (III: 0.49), 2344 (Ill: 0.20), 2400 (V: 0.43), 2492 (Ill: 0.50), 
2495 (Ill: 0.25), 2516 (Ill: 0.34), 2523 (Ill: 0.33), 2544 (III: 0.31) 


Mathematical Category B: K (V: 0.12), L (V: 0.05), 049 (V: 0.03), 056 (V: 0.07), 0142 (V: 
0.06), 0151 (V: 0.09), 1 (V: 0.03), 94 (Ill: 0.15), 180 (V: 0.04), 189 (V: 0.03), 205 (V: 0.05), 206 
(V: 0.10), 209 (V: 0.06), 254 (V: 0.14), 322 (III: 0.08), 323 (Ill: 0.08), 378 (V: 0.03), 398 (V: 
0.02), 424* (V: 0.04), 429 (V: 0.10), 431 (V: 0.04), 522 (V: 0.04), 614 (III: 0.04), 642 (V: 0.06), 
720 (V: 0.12), 911 (V: 0.02), 918 (V: 0.04), 945 (V: 0.04), 1251 (V: 0.11), 1292 (V: 0.04), 1359 
(V: 0.10), 1409 (V: 0.04), 1424 (V: 0.05), 1448 (V: 0.04), 1523 (V: 0.15), 1563 (III: 0.15), 1642 
(V: 0.08), 1704 (V: 0.03), 1718 (Ill: 0.14), 1841 (V: 0.00), 1845 (III: 0.09), 1846 (III: 0.08), 1854 
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(V: 0.03), 1891 (V: 0.04), 2147 (V: 0.04), 2298 (V: 0.05), 2374 (V: 0.04), 2412 (III: 0.03), 2541 
(V: 0.03), 2652 (V: 0.02), 2718 (Ill: 0.08) 


We might note, incidentally, the danger that simple categorization causes. An example is 630. 
For Paul as a whole, e.g., 630 shows up in Category IV. But in fact it is block mixed (or 
progressively mixed, or something). In the early part of Paul, it is weak Family 1739, which 
would surely make it Category Ill. From about Ephesians on, it is purely Byzantine. So, 
properly, we should list it as III/B. No doubt there are other instances of this as well; we simply 
cannot tell from the Aland numbers. 


Catholic Epistles 


Finally, here is how things appear to break down for the Catholic Epistles. We again have a 
very large number of Category | witnesses, but there really isn’t much doubt about this 
dividing line, since the weakest of these witnesses, 33, is at 2.95 and the next-best witness, 
323, is at 2.37. 


It might be worth noting that, even within Category I, there appears to be a bit of a gap: B is at 
90.00 (!), 1739 at 5.40, and then the other nine witnesses I’ve grouped here are between 4.17 
and 2.95. Thus B and 1739 stand far away from the pack. It is worth noting that, although we 
have about as many Category | witnesses here as in Paul, they do not represent the full 
range of manuscripts nearly as well. The members of Family 2138 — a very distinct and 
important group — are all mixed enough that none of them reaches Category | status. Indeed, 
it is arguable that none of them deserve Category II status. There were two possible gaps to 
define Category II: Between 81 (1.97) and 1505 (1.69), or between 2138 (1.42) and 1067 
(1.27). The former gap is larger, but it would leave only four manuscripts in Category Il (81, 
322, 323, 2344), so | chose the latter gap (which had the secondary effect of putting several 
Family 2138 manuscripts, including 1505, 2138, and 2495, in Category II). But this is 
arbitrary; if you’re willing to allow more than four non-Byzantine classses, there could be a cut 
between 81 and 1505. 


Mathematical Category I: X (I: 3.43), A (I: 4.17), B (I: 90.00), C (Il: 3.44), W (Ih: 3.24), 33 (I: 
2.95), 1241 (I: 4.12), 1243 (I: 3.18), 1739 (I: 5.40), 1852 (Il: 4.00), 1881 (II: 3.38) 


Mathematical Category Il: 81 (Il: 1.97), 322 (Il: 2.37), 323 (Il: 2.37), 1505 (Ill: 1.69), 1735 (II: 
1.60), 2138 (Ill: 1.42), 2298 (Il: 1.57), 2344 (I: 2.33), 2464 (Il: 1.53), 2495 (Ill: 1.51) 


Mathematical Category Ill: 5 (Ill: 0.94), 486 (Ill: 1.19), 442 (Il: 1.19), 614 (Ill: 0.93), 621 (III: 
0.96), 623 (Ill: 1.04), 630 (Ill: 1.00), 945 (Ill: 1.24), 1067 (Il: 1.27), 1175 (I: 0.86), 1292 (II: 
1.00), 1409 (Il: 1.02), 2200 (III: 1.00), 2412 (Ill: 1.04), 2541 (III: 0.90) 


Mathematical Category IV: P (Ill: 0.73), 6 (III: 0.60), 36 (III: 0.48), 61 (III: 0.50), 69 (V: 0.22), 
88 (Ill: 0.42), 94 (III: 0.36), 104 (Ill: 0.46), 181 (Ill: 0.24), 206 (III: 0.53), 218 (Ill: 0.40), 254 (III: 
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0.47), 307 (Ill: 0.52), 378 (III: 0.56), 398 (III: 0.28), 424** (Ill: 0.48), 429 (III: 0.60), 431 (III: 
0.29), 453 (Ill: 0.49), 467 (V: 0.30), 522 (III: 0.70), 629 (III: 0.80), 642 (III: 0.41), 720 (V: 0.32), 
915 (Ill: 0.45), 918 (Ill: 0.48), 1359 (Ill: 0.45), 1448 (Ill: 0.47), 1524 (Il: 0.48), 1563 (V: 0.43), 
1678 (Ill: 0.52), 1718 (Ill: 0.47), 1751 (Ill: 0.24), 1838 (Ill: 0.48), 1842 (Ill: 0.31), 1845 (III: 
0.53), 1875 (Ill: 0.23), 2147 (Ill: 0.64), 2197 (Ill: 0.51), 2374 (Ill: 0.59), 2492 (III: 0.47), 2544 
(V: 0.29), 2652 (Ill: 0.64), 2718 (III: 0.34) 


Mathematical Category B: K (V: 0.10), L (V: 0.10), 049 (V: 0.05), 056 (V: 0.14), 0142 (V: 
0.14), 1 (V: 0.03), 103 (V: 0.11), 180 (V: 0.13), 189 (V: 0.07), 205 (V: 0.06), 209 (V: 0.1), 256 
(V: 0.07), 263 (V: 0.06), 330 (V: 0.1), 365 (V: 0.15), 424* (V: 0.01), 451 (V: 0.10), 610 (V: 
0.08), 911 (V: 0.04), 917 (V: 0.11), 1251 (V: 0.07), 1819 (V: 0.1), 1398 (V: 0.07), 1424 (V: 
0.06), 1573 (V: 0.05), 1642 (V: 0.07), 1704 (V: 0.02), 1841 (Ill: 0.04), 1854 (V: 0.05), 1874 (V: 
0.13), 1877 (V: 0.10), 1891 (V: 0.06), 2127 (V: 0.11), 2400 (V: 0.04), 2516 (V: 0.03), 2523 (V: 
0.14) 


The lists above, of course, include only the few hundred manuscripts for which the Alands 
supply data. They either do not supply data for the remaining manuscripts, or the manuscripts 
are too fragmentary for the data to be meaningful. The manuscripts for which they did not 
supply data are generally either unclassified or Category V. The above data shows that there 
is some overlap between what should be Category III and Category V (e.g., in the Catholics, 
there are thee manuscripts in Category IV which the Alands make Category V, and one in 
Category B which they list as Category III). But their accuracy rate is on the order of 85%, and 
it is very rare for them to miss by more than one category (except in the handful of cases 
where they apply one category to a manuscript which belongs in different categories in 
different sections). Thus it seems likely that the manuscripts they list in Category V can be 
safely ignored and represented by a sample. The trick remains to choose between the several 
hundred manuscripts of Category IV and higher. 


| must stress that this is not the final word. The Aland samples are too small to be entirely 
reliable, especially if a manuscript is block-mixed, and the classifications above are based on 
only a single statistical measure, which is imperfect because of the difference between 
meaningful and meaningless non-type—1/2 readings. But it is at least a measure of Byzantine- 
ness based solely on mathematics. 


A footnote: Some may object to my seeking gaps to define the differences between 
categories, pointing out — correctly — that | have elsewhere denied the existence or 
significance in gaps of percentage agreements. 


The situations, however, are not parallel. It is, | repeat, a distinction between Grades and 
Clades. A text-type, as | define the term, is a clade, so percentages and gaps are not relevant. 
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But two of the bare handful of Assured Results of New Testament TC are the existence of the 
Byzantine Text and of mixture. This makes it meaningful to attempt to assess the degree of 
Byzantine mixture in a manuscript — and, while the Aland data does not allow us to really 
determine genetic ancestry, it is generally enough to determine degree of Byzantine influence. 


Byzantine-ness is a grade distinction, nothing more: All we are seeking is percent of 
Byzantine readings. In that context, we need dividing lines between categories. We could of 
course be arbitrary; there is in this case no real problem with that. But since there are gaps (at 
least some of them), placing our category divisions within those gaps makes the distinctions 
between categories more distinctive. So | tried to find suitable gaps. 


Chemistry, Chemical Reagents, Physics, and the History of 
Manuscripts 


Please Note: This is not a complete article on how the physical sciences can be used to help 
us in textual criticism. This is an extremely broad field, with references scattered in journals of 
many fields and (as far as | know) no general manual. | have pulled material together from a 
lot of sources, but this is just a collection of notes, not a comprehensive summary of the field. 


Chemical Reagents 


Old manuscripts can be extremely difficult to read. The most obvious examples are 
Palimpsest, but even a manuscript’s upper writing can fade. 


Today, scholars have excellent tools for dealing with such problems (notably ultraviolet 
photography, though there are many other techniques in use). That wasn’t so in the past, but 
the desire to read the manuscripts was just as great. In consequence, scientists developed a 
number of chemicals for trying to bring out faded or eradicated ink. The first ink restorer 
seems to have been oakgall (gallic acid or, technically, trinydroxybenzoic acid, 
C.H2(OH)sCOOH), used as early as the early seventeenth century (possibly earlier), but much 
stronger chemicals were eventually discovered. Some of the reagents used in the nineteenth 
century include ammonic sulphydrate, potassium nitrate, potassium bisulfate, and Gioberti 
tincture — successive coats of hydrochloric acid and potassium cyanide (!). 


Supposedly (according to E. Maunde Thompson’s An Introduction to Greek and Latin 
Paleography, p. 65), the “most harmless [reagent] is probably hydro-sulphuret of ammonia.” 
Similarly, M. R. James wrote that “ammonium bisulphide.... unlike the old-fashioned galls, 
does not stain the page.” Which mostly tells you how damaging the others are. Hydro- 
sulphuret of ammonia is a strong hair dye, with acid properties. It is certainly capable of 
damaging manuscripts. 
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If you somehow talk someone into letting you use this gunk on an old manuscript, be sure to 
dab or pat it onto the parchment. Do not paint it (which can cause the ink to smear) or spray it 
(which will apply more than you need). 


The problem with these chemicals is that, although they can bring out the writing in the short 
term, they destroy the manuscript in the slightly longer term. They can cause the ink to blot 
and the parchment to decay. (As a result, there was a brief period during which scholars 
applied their glop, photographed the results, and washed the chemicals off. Somehow this 
doesn’t seem much better than leaving it on the manuscripts.) Among New Testament 
manuscripts, this sort of defacement happened notably to C (though it is not clear whether 
Tischendorf, who is frequently blamed for it, was guilty; other scholars seem to have been the 
primary culprits). The problem is especially bad when multiple chemicals are applied — as 
was done, e.g., to the manuscript of The Poem of the Cid); not only does this damage the 
parchment, but it also renders ultraviolet photography less effective. lan Michaels, in his 
introduction to the Penguin bilingual edition The Poem of the Cid, tells us on p. 15 that “the 
reagents have not only blackened the folios where they were applied but also appear to have 
eaten through the parchment in the worst affected places; they have also left a flourescence 
which greatly reduces the effectiveness of ultra-violet light.” The chemicals used were 
apparently ammonic sulphydrate plus, in a few cases, “yellow potassium prussiate” and 
hydrochloric acid. 


Chemical “enhancement” of manuscripts is now strongly frowned upon, and has effectively 
stopped — having been replaced by much less damaging techniques. Unfortunately, there 
are instances of the use of chemicals as late as the 1920s; many manuscripts which survived 
the Middle Ages have now been permanently damaged by more modern scholars who 
generally did not learn much as a result of their vandalism. 


It’s interesting to note that some of these chemical reagents were known long ago. Pliny the 
Elder was perhaps the first to describe an invisible ink. Of greater significance, perhaps, is a 
remark by Philo of Byzantium, who refers to an ink of nutgalls which could be developed with 
what we would now call copper sulfate. Since many ancient inks contained nutgall, Philo 
deserves credit, in a sense, for the first method of “developing” palimpsests. 


Paints and Pigments 


Chemistry can be a powerful tool for textual criticism in its paleographic aspects — 
specifically dating and verification of manuscripts. Spectroscopy and other tests can reveal 
chemicals contained in inks or paintings without damaging the manuscript. And if a 
manuscript contains a chemical not in use at the time it was thought to have been written, 
well, that implies a problem. This line of argument has been used, e.g. to implicate 2427 asa 
forgery, since it probably contains Prussian Blue, a dye not invented until the eighteenth 
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century, well after 2427’s alleged date. The problem with such arguments is that they depend 
to a strong extent on our knowledge of history of chemical use; there is currently a major 
argument about another chemical, titanium dioxide, thought to be modern but now found in 
small amounts in ancient inks. 


(Incidentally, while Prussian Blue is the most famous, and most easily detected, of modern 
colours used to fake artifacts, it is not the only one. The infamous Piltdown Man hoax of the 
early twentieth century involved bones of a human being and an orangutan being jumbled 
together, broken up, filed — and stained to make them look like a match. Some of the staining 
was done with a commercial paint, Vandyke Brown. Vandyke Brown is not as chemically 
unique as Prussian Blue, but it will surely be evident that million-year-old fossils didn’t go 
around staining their teeth with paint manufactured around the beginning of the twentieth 
century!) 


Another recent surprise came when a technique called Raman spectroscopy was used on the 
British Library’s King George III copy of the Gutenberg Bible. According to a (non-technical) 
article in Renaissance magazine (issue #45, p. 18), the inks used to illuminate that printed 
book (which of course is contemporary with some late manuscripts) included cinnabar for 
bright red (as expected), carbon for black, azurite for blue (not a surprise, though some blues 
use lapis lazuli), calcium carbonate (chalk) for white, malachite for olive green, and verdigris 
(copper ethanoate) for dark green. More notably, the Gdttingen copy was found to contain 
anatase and rutile, which had been regarded as modern compounds. This may be the result 
of contamination, but it may be a hint that we may still have more to learn about ancient inks. 


Some pigments can be detected simply by the way they decay over time. An example is paint 
using white lead. White lead was prepared by exposing elemental lead to the fumes of 
vinegar (acetic acid) to create lead acetate (also called lead (II) ethanoate, Pob(CHs;COO),) 
and sundry hydrates. This is a delicate white, much liked both for a wall covering and for 
detailed paint. Often it was mixed with other pigments to produce pale shades such as pink. 
Sadly, paintings made with it are unlikely to look pink any more. If exposed to hydrogen 
sulfide (a common by-product of gas lighting and especially of coal-burning), it reacts to form 
lead sulfide (PbS), which is black. The decay of white lead has been known for centuries 
(Cennino mentioned it in the early fifteenth century), but it was such an excellent white that it 
continued to be used — there was no good alternative until zinc white was discovered after 
the manuscript era, and there was no good and cheap alternative until titanium white came 
along in the early twentieth century. So if you see a painting of someone’s face which looks as 
if it had been expected to be pink, but now looks dark brown or black, odds are that it used 
white lead. 


Unfortunately, the use of white lead isn’t very useful as a dating method; its preparation was 
first described by Theophrastus (372-286 B.C.E.), and it was widely used by the Romans. 
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(Information in this paragraph primarily from John Emsley, Nature’s Building Blocks: An A-Z 
Guide to the Elements, corrected edition, Oxford, 2003). It was still being used as a pigment 
as late as the time of England’s Queen Elizabeth | (died 1603); her extremely heavy makeup 
was said to be founded upon white lead. (I can’t help but wonder if it shortened her life.) 


Speaking of pigments and makeup — keep in mind that most manuscripts with illuminations 
were painted before the invention of oil paints (the best of the natural oil bases, linseed oil, 
was known from the eighth century but reportedly was not used for painting until the fifteenth). 
Earlier paints were almost like wet versions of pancake makeup, using materials such as egg 
white or fish glue to attach the pigments to the page. This affected how they were laid down, 
how they were mixed, and how they survived. Many illuminated manuscripts seem to be in a 
rather un-modern style. But this may have had more to do with the paint than the painter. 


Table of Common Chemicals Used in Ancient Inks and Pigments 
Please note: This list isn’t even close to complete; I’m adding chemicals as | learn of them. 


Also, without listing them in the table below, we should probably list the two most common 
components in ancient paints: Egg white and egg yolk. These were not used for color; rather, 
they were binders, holding the pigment to the page. Egg white is usually refered to as “glair”; 
egg yolk was used to make tempera paint. Both were common, tempera probably more so. In 
general the pigments were ground, then dissolved in a small quantity of water, which was 
then mixed with the egg yolk. Once the yolk fully dried, it proved quite stable; even water 
affected it only slightly. Yolk contains enough oil to be rather like oil paint, except rather duller 
and less reflective. 
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Common Name|Chemical Formula |Color |Comments 


Azurite Cu(COs)2(OH)? Blue |Often found with malachite. A very hard 
Hydrous copper mineral, which required much grinding before it 
carbonate could be used as a pigment (and which, even 

when ground, retains its crystalline structure). 
Because it is so difficult to prepare, it quickly 
went out of use when modern blues became 
available. Moderns may also find it listed as 
“blue bice” or “blue verditer”; this too is copper 
carbonate, but prepared chemically rather than 
from natural deposits. A truly pure azurite will 
be a very deep blue, but because it is often 
mixed with malachite, it is likely to look blue- 
green. Indeed, in early times the mixed material 
was sometimes called “verde azzurro,” “blue- 
green,” or “acquamarine” because it was used 
to create sea colors. 
complex organic |orange |Made by burning the roots of certain resinous 

or trees. It is not a very stable color, so it probably 

brown |was not often used, but because it was not 
developed until the fourteenth century, it can be 
used to date such manuscripts as do use it. 
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Bone Black complex organic |Black |Lampblack was probably the best black 
available to the ancients, since it was almost 
pure black carbon, but the supply was limited. 
Among the substitutes sometimes used was 
bone black — charred bone. Although this 
contained only about 10% carbon, with most of 
the rest being calcium phospate plus a few 
percent of calcium carbonate and other things, 
it was a very good black if properly prepared. 
However, it was trickier than lampblack 
because the bone had to be very finely ground 
to be usable, and heated very carefully to 
prevent it burning away. Typically it was more 
of a brown than a black color as a result. 
There are stories of human bones being used 
to make bone black. | know of no verified 
evidence for this, but it is certainly possible. 
The only question is, why would anyone do it 
when other bones were available? Certainly 
such ink would not have been used by, e.g., 
Jews. 


Calcite CaCO; usually |Calcium carbonate occurs in a wide variety of 
Calcium forms. There are three crystal forms (calcite, 
Carbonate aragonite, and vaterite, though the last of these 

is very rare and the second unstable and tends 
to decay into calcite), and is even more 
common in non-crystalline form as limestone 
and chalk. Pure forms are usually white or 
clear, though impurities can cause it to take on 
almost any colour. It often is found as part of 
other rocks (see the notes on lapis lazuli). The 
form found in pigments is typically chalk, used 
for white paint or to change the brightness of 
mixed pigments. 


Carmine (See Kermes) 
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Cinnabar Red or |Sometimes called vermillion. Ores usually 
found in Spain, Italy, Balkans. A very vivid red, 
but rather dangerous to deal with because it 
was relatively easy to liberate the mercury. 
Another name occasionally used for it is 
minium, although that name is more frequently 
and more properly used for red lead (Pliny 
referred to cinnabar as the best form of minium 
and to red lead as minium secondarium, 
second-rate minium, presumably because it 
was cheaper but not as bright, but Gerber, who 
eventually became a more important authority, 
reserved the term minium for red lead). In early 
times, cinnabar seems to have been mined; 
later, purer forms were created from elemental 
mercury (often derived from natural cinnabar!) 
and sulfur. 

Dragon’s Blood |complex organic __|reddish/A purple-red resin-based compound, difficult to 
identify because it looks much like other reds, 
but almost certain to be old (it is no longer 
sold). It reportedly came from the Arabian 
Peninsula and beyond, so it was probably more 
common in eastern manuscripts. 

It appears a few alchemists referred to 
cinnabar by the name Dragon’s Blood, which 
might explain the name, but | know of no artists 
who used the term. 

Egyptian Blue |Copper Calcium This has been called the first artificial pigment, 
although the name “Egyptian Blue” is modern. 
It is not Known how it was prepared in ancient 
times, but it is used in many Egyptian 
monuments, and the color survives to the 
present day. | have found no reports of it being 
used in Greek or Latin illuminated manuscripts, 
but it might someday turn up in documents 
from Egypt. 
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CaSO.-1/2H:O Not really a pigment; gesso is a substrate, used 

and other to attach pigments or (often) gold leaf; it is a 

materials combination glue, colorant, and surfacer. The 
basic ingredient is slaked Plaster of Paris — 
hydrated calcium sulfate, usually purified. It 
was often prepared by heating gypsum to drive 
out the water, then rehydrating it to achieve the 
exact desired consistency. 
There were other ingredients, however. Many 
mixes include significant amounts of white lead 
for color (up to 25%). Gesso that was to be 
used as a substrate for gold leaf often had 
Armenian bole or another reddish earth added 
(so it would be less noticeable if the gold 
rubbed off. The red was due to iron oxides). 
Sugar might be added as a dessicant, and gum 
to make it cohere better. Finally, water and egg 
glair (made from egg whites) would be added, 
the former to moisten the mix so it could be 
applied to the page, and the latter to make it 
stick. It was applied with a pen, then allowed to 
harden. The overall effect seems to have been 
rather like water-based correcting fluid. After it 
had dried, a layer of gold leaf might be 
burnished on top of the gesso (usually after 
waiting at least a day). 
Sometimes gesso was placed behind other 
pigments as well. It is likely that this was done 
to brighten the pigment — it would not change 
the color of the painting, but it would cause it to 
reflect any light which passed through. The 
effect was a bit like painting over a mirror. 
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of varying hue, from olive-green to apple green. 
Its chemical composition varies, being mostly a 
mix of minerals, glauconite and celadonite. 
Ferrous oxides (Fe2Os) and silicates seem to 
be the most common components. 


(complex) Blue {One of the earliest known permanent dyes, 
found in both indigo plants (from Asia) and 
woad plants (known, e.g., in Britain), although 
the concentration in woad is far less than in 
indigo plants (which apparently led to early 
protectionist measures as dyers who used 
woad tried to block importation of indigo). The 
blue is the color of “blue jeans,” which are 
colored with indigo. It was also used as a 
medicine, being a powerful astringent. The 
chemical is complex (if | counted right, it has 
three sodium atoms, thirty hydrogens, 35 


Ferric and ferrous |Green |Often called terra verde or terre verte, with the 
i same meaning as “green earth.” This is said to 
ili have been the most common green pigment in 
the middle ages; it was a by-product of iron 
mining. As a pigment, it was a rather dull green, 


carbons, three sulfurs, two nitrogens, and nine 
oxygens; there are four benzene rings, one 
modified benzene ring, and three NaSO; 
groups). Nonetheless it has been synthesized 
by moderns — there are even bacteria which 
have been modified to produce it. It is not as 
rich a blue as lapis lazuli or the copper 
compounds, and suffers from the fact that it is 
not very opaque (it is a far better dye than 
pigment) but was used because it was more 
available than the inorganic blues. 
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Indian Yellow |magnesium Yellow |Apparently known from ancient times in India 
euxanthate and surrounding regions. It is usually stated 
yellow- |that it was made from the urine of cows fed on 
orange |mango leaves — a practice now outlawed as it 
is hard on the cows. It should be noted, 
however, that Victoria FiN'y tried to investigate 
this process in the part of India where the 
product was made, and couldn’t find anyone 
who knew anything about it. Whatever the 
original source, the pigment can now be made 
with magnesium and euxanthic acid 
(Ci9H16O10). It reportedly did not make its way to 
the west until the nineteenth century. Thus its 
presence in a manuscript illumination of a Latin 
manuscript would indicate a very late date, 
although a Greek or Syriac manuscript might 
have contained it earlier. 


Iris Green (complex) Green /Arare but very attractive green, made from the 
juice of iris flowers plus alum. It was commonly 
used for manuscript illumination in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but rarely if 
ever before that. 


Iron pigments __|(see red ochre, yellow ochre, green ochre under Ochre) 


Jade usually jadeite, (many |The informal name “jade” is used for two 
sodium aluminum |colors, |different minerals, both found in large enough 
silicate, blocks to be suitable for sculpting, but attractive 
NaAl(SiOs)2; enough to be considered a semi-precious 
sometimes stone. Jades range in color from white to green 
nephrite, to black; green jade is probably the most 
CazMgsSisO22(OH)> desirable, and was used in eastern countries to 

produce the pigment known as “spinach 
green.” | gather that this form was occasionally 
ground up to produce a green pigment, 
although this was more common in the east; | 
do not know of instances of green jade in 
western illuminated manuscripts. But my 


knowledge is far from complete! 
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(complex) This pigment is believed to be the one referred 
to in Genesis 38:28; indeed, the word “crimson” 
is said to derive from kermes. But it can’t have 
been common outside the Mediterranean 
(although it is said to have been used in the 
Lindisfarne Gospels). It was not prepared from 
a mineral but from the bodies of small red 
insects which inhabited evergreens along the 
Mediterranean. This or something similar can 
also be found under the name “cochineal,” 
although this color (which can be more purple 
than red) is not very stable under light — 
especially if it is not treated with alum to fix it. 
Supposedly the kermes was extracted from the 
insects by drowning them in vinegar or killing 
them with vinegar fumes. (Modern kermes 
insects, it is way, are not easily killed this way; 
perhaps they have evolved an immunity to 
acetic acid.) 

Interestingly, the Americas also boast a 
pigment, carmine, derived from the bodies of 
insects (both insects reportedly being of the 
cochineal family). In recent years it has 
become a major commercial product in Latin 
America, where there are farms of prickly pear 
cactus set up to support the insect. This is a 
much more successful industry because the 
carmine insect produces more of the chemical 
than the kermes bug. The name carmine is 
also derived from kermes. 
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Carmine and kermes are not the same 
chemical, but they are closely related. The 
proper name of carmine is 7—D- 
glucopyranosyl—3,5,6,8—tetrahydroxy—1— 
methyl-9, 10—dioxoanthracene—2-carboxylic 
acid. Not too surprisingly, this is sometimes 
called by the shorthand “Carminic acid.” 
Kermes has as its active ingredient “Kermesic 
acid,” which is chemically similar but not as 
complex (both have the same structure of 
benzene-like rings at one end, but there is a 
chain of carbons and hydroxyls at one end, and 
the chain on carminic acid is four links longer). 
Some have said that the Hebrews used 
Kermes to dye the curtains in the Temple. This 
obviously is beyond proof, but it is not 
unreasonable that Solomon would spring for 
such an expensive but excellent color. (And 
expensive it certainly was, since it supposedly 
took about 150,000 insects to produce one 
kilgram of the color!) 

It will perhaps make some readers less than 
happy to realize that cochineal is an approved 
red food coloring, used e.g. in certain candies. 
There are some amazing stories about kermes 
being used for tribute in Roman times, and 
about wild escapades by nations and 
individuals trying to gain a part in the kermes or 
cochineal trade. Those interested may refer to 
Victoria FiN'y, Color: A Natural History of the 
Palette. This book has information on some of 
the other colors listed here as well, but the 
kermes story is perhaps the most 
adventurous.... 

Those who study alchemy may find references 
to a kermes mineral, but this is certainly not the 
same substance, although it is far from clear 
what inorganic compound is being referred to. 
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Lampblack Carbon, C Black |Pure carbon is one of the purest blacks known, 
and as such was used both in ink and in paint 
to supply blacks and mixed tones. Its use 
reportedly goes back to ancient Egypt, at least 
1500 years B.C.E. It has always surprised me 
that so few inks used lampblack — but poor 
monasteries which used mostly natural lighting 
might have a limited supply, and lampblack — 
being a non-acidic suspension — would not 
cling to the parchment as well as more acidic 
inks. The problem of limited supply could 
sometimes be solved by creating carbon by 
other means, e.g. bone black. The problem of 
the ink coming off the page is more severe; it is 
possible that many pages written in lampblack 
simply lost their writing and were not 
preserved. (I know of no studies on this point.) 
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Lapis Lazuli [lazurite: Unlike most common pigments, lapis lazuli is 
(Mg,Fe)Al2(PO.) not a simple compound. Rather, it is composed 
(OH2)] and others of lazurite (a deep blue compound, sometimes 

called ultramarine) mixed with calcite and often 
small amounts of other compounds such as 
pyroxenes. The calcite generally serves to 
lighten the color of the rock; lapis lazuli is 
always blue, but how dark a blue depends on 
the exact nature of the mix. The stone is 
considered a semiprecious gem, and the best 
source for lapis lazuli is said to be Afghanistan, 
so there is probably some geographic variation 
in its frequency of use. It was rare enough that 
there are reports of it being scraped off 
manuscripts for reuse. Indeed, it is said to have 
been the most expensive pigment known to the 
ancients other than gold; a writer complained in 
1508 that it cost 100 florins per pound. It has 
been hypothesized that Michelangelo’s 
unfinished painting “The Entombement” was 
left incomplete because no one could find or 
afford the required ultramarine paint. 

In addition to its rarity, lapis lazuli required very 
complex handling in order to extract the desired 
color. Modern methods involve materials such 
as linseed oil that the ancients probably would 
not have used, but they likely had some sort of 
grinding-and-kneading procedure to extract the 
color. This was work enough that it might have 
added still more to the price. 

Byzantine illuminations using lapis lazuli have 
been dated as early as the seventh century. In 
the late middle ages, it was largely displaced 
by smalt, which is a less attractive blue but was 
cheaper and had better hiding power. 
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Lapis Lazuli, More recent preparations from lapis lazuli 

continued would try to separate the blue crystals from the 
calcite and others to produce a more intense 
blue. This is not a good indication of date, 
however, because the effects will depend on 
just how pure the original stone was. 
Modern ultramarine blue pigment, which 
different sources date to 1814 or 1829, is 
chemically identical to lapis lazuli, and will look 
much the same at a casual glance — but 
because the lazurite is prepared artificially, the 
particles are much smaller than in lapis lazuli 
paint; microscopic examination can often 
distinguish them. In addition, early ultramarine 
often contained some sulfur which made it look 
somewhat more purple. Ultramarine was 
considered a blue for (dark) skies, as opposed 
to azurite (occasionally referred to as 
aquamarine), which was for sea blues. 
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Lead tetroxide, or There are actually two red oxides of lead, lead 

Lead (Il, Ill, IV) oxide, PbO, or litharge, and lead tetroxide, 

oxide, Pb3O, Pb;0., sometimes known as minium (although 
that name is sometimes, confusingly, used for 
cinnabar; see the note there; Vitruvius called 
lead tetroxide sandaraca). Lead tetroxide is 
what is usually know as red lead, and was 
prepared by heating white lead. Lead oxide 
was made by simply heating lead metal and 
allowing it to oxidize. | suspect, since ancient 
red lead is sometimes referred to as orange, 
that it was sometimes a mixture of oxides, 
since another crystalline form of PbO formed 
yellow crystals (see yellow lead). 
Red lead is used notably in the Lindisfarne 
Gospels to produce a sort of red shadow for 
the outlines of letters. It is said that over 10,000 
dots of red lead were used on one of the pages 
of that gospel (beginning of Luke, where every 
letter is outlined in two or more rows of dots). It 
was known as a poison at least from the time of 
Nicander of Colophon (second century B.C.E.). 
For some reason — perhaps because of its 
dangers — use of red lead tended to decline 
over time, with vermillion becoming a more 
popular replacement. If you ignore its 
poisonous aspects, it is an excellent pigment, 
with a clear red color, good hiding power, and 
small particle sizes that make it easy to mix 
and apply. As a result, in addition to its use as a 
pigment, it has sometimes been used as a 
primer, binding to the page (or other materials 
such as metal), with a second, harder-to-appy, 
pigment being laid over it. The Romans seem 
to have used it extensively as a wall paint, 
which can’t have helped their health. 
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Lead acetate: lead [White |The preparation of white lead is described 

(Il) ethanoate, above under red lead. It is used both as a white 

Pb(CHsCOO)z paint and as a whitener (that is, it would lighten 
the shade of other paints). Unfortunately, it 
decays over time to toward dark shades (the 
result of exposure to hydrogen sulfide), 
producing artwork which often looks very 
strange (since, the lighter the original color, the 
darker the final shade). It was sometimes 
referred as ceruse. It was known as a poison at 
least from the time of Nicander of Colophon 
(second century B.C.E.). Modern paints based 
on white lead often contained mixtures of 
compounds, perhaps 70% white lead and 30% 
lead hydrate. White lead has another 
interesting use: It can sometimes by employed 
to reveal when a painting has been corrected. It 
was the original “white-out,” used to paint over 
a mistake. And, because lead is very heavy 
and stops x-rays, these corrections will show 
up as a blank area if a painting is x-rayed. 
Titian’s “The Death of Actaeon,” for instance, 
shows that the artist re-did the image of 
Actaeon himself. Whether there are 
manuscripts which have been re-painted 
enough for this to matter | do not know. 
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Yellow Lead Lead chromate: Yellow |As with red lead, there are two compounds 
PbCrO, which might be known as yellow lead. Today 

the term seems to be used primarily for lead 
chromate, or chrome yellow. | suspect, 
however, that the usual form known to the 
ancients was lead oxide, PbO. (Supposedly 
chrome yellow and the related chrome orange 
were not manufactured until the early 
nineteenth century.) Note that this lead oxide is 
chemically identical to litharge, the lead oxide 
form of red lead. The difference is in the 
structure of the crystals, with one form being 
converted to the other by heat. This would 
theoretically allow the possibility that red 
pigments would turn yellow over time, but since 
the heat of conversion is in excess of 400° C, 
this would not have happened extensively. 
Yellow lead oxide was apparently known as 
massicot. 


Cu2CO;(OH). green |Frequently found in the same deposits as 

copper carbonate azurite (which see), but more common. The 

hydroxide properties are similar. Amore modern 
formulation has been sold under the name 
“mountain green,” but it is no longer used as a 
pigment in the West. See also verdigris. As a 
pigment, malachite had the difficult 
characteristic that it could not be ground too 
finely, because it lost its color. But it was so 
common that it appears that the Egyptian word 
for green, vatch, is the same as the word for 
malachite. 


Minium ——i[(See red lead; also cinnabar) 
eee eee eae 5 Ss 


Malachite 
inium 
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Naples Yellow |Lead antimoniate: |Orang |A synthetic yellow first found in the late middle 

Pb3(SbO.)2 ages, and used primarily in pottery glazes 
rather than paint. But it was known early 
enough that it is possible it would have been 
found in some late manuscript illuminations — 
the Chaldeans used it as a pottery glaze during 
the time of the Babylonian Empire, but it does 
not seem to have been common as a pigment 
until much later. (The way the Babylonians 
made it is unknown; no other ancient people 
seems to have adopted the method.) The eye 
pigment known as khol is also antimony-based, 
but does not seem to have been used in 
manuscript illustrations. 

impure Iron (Ill) Although one sometimes finds references to 

oxide hydrate green ochre, this is not a pure substance; it is 
yellow ochre with impurities, typically 
magnesium or aluminum cilicates. See also 
“Green Earth.” 


Red Ochre anhydrous iron (Ill)|red/ §|See under yellow ochre. 
oxide: FeO; brown 
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Yellow Ochre _ |lron (III) oxide Yellow |Yellow ochre, and the related red ochre (the 

hydrate: anhydrous form) are among the oldest 

FesO3 * H2O pigments known to humanity; there are 
neandertal grave sites with sprinklings of red 
ochre, and others with red ochre stones — it is 
widely suggested that the bodies of the dead 
were coated with ochre, and the stones used 
as grave goods, although this is controversial. 
It is certain that red ochre is still used as a body 
pigment today by some peoples, and was 
valued by some tribes of Australian aborigines 
because of its use in drawing. It is also sold as 
red chalk. Red ochre, and other red iron 
oxides, have long been used as pigments, e.g. 
“Venetian red,” as initially sold, was an iron 
oxide pigment. 
The more common form of ochre is, however, 
yellow ochre, which is the hydrate; red ochre 


will in time turn to yellow in the presence of 
water, so red ochre is found mostly in dry 
environments. 


Both forms of ochre are used as pigments; 
yellow ochre has the advantage over orpiment 
(another common yellow pigment) of being 
much safer to handle. But the color is not as 
brilliant, which is why orpiment is also used. 
Red ochre, which is pure iron (III) oxide (Fe2Os) 
can be prepared from yellow by baking the 
water out of it. It is a reddish-brown color, also 
used in pigments. For brighter reds, however, 
something such as cinnabar must be used. 
The modern colors raw sienna, burnt sienna, 
raw umber, and burnt umber are also based on 
iron compounds and are related to the ochres. 
Modern, synthetic ochres are apparently sold 
as “Mars pigments.” 
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Yellow Ochre, Ochre has another significance to manuscript 

continued historians, in that (under extremely limited 
circumstances) it can be used as a dating 
method. (This works better for murals and other 
artwork with a permanent orientation.) As an 
iron compound, ochre responds to magnetism, 


and when freshly applied, the ochre will align 
itself with the north and south magnetic poles 
— then will freeze in place as the substrate 
hardens. Since the magnetic poles wander 
about, the way the ochre points can sometimes 
be used as a dating method. 
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Arsenic (Ill) yellow |Probably the brightest and clearest yellow 

sulfide: As2S3 pigment known to the ancients — so much so 
that the Roman Emperor Caligula allegedly 
tried to organize a project to turn it into gold; in 
later times it was called King’s Yellow. The 
name itself is said to be a distortion of Latin 
auri pigmentum, i.e. gold paint. Early orpiments 
were natural, but alchemists eventually 
synthesized it. We find early mentions of it in 
Egypt (Leiden Papyrus, third century C.E.) and 
Greece (Democritus, second century B.C.E.). It 
is frequently found with realgar, another arsenic 
compound, with a reddish tinge; mixtures might 
appear orange. Despite orpiment’s brilliant 
color, it was somewhat hard to work with; it did 
not mix well with other colors (e.g. it hastened 
the process by which white lead turned dark, 
and could also cause other pigments to turn), 
and of course as an arsenic compound, it was 
fairly poisonous. In fact, it was known in Greek 
aS apoevikov, the source of our word 
“arsenic,” a name thought to be derived 
ultimately from Old Persian. The compound 
was found in Macedonia, Asia Minor, and 
Hungary, so it perhaps would be more common 
in eastern than western manuscripts. 
Orpiment is not entirely stable if exposed to 
oxygen (the arsenic sulfide slowly turns to 
arsenic oxide), and if so exposed, it not only 
loses its color but ceases to attach to the page, 
so it is another pigment that might vanish in the 
course of time. 
Alchemists sometimes referred to the arsenic 
compounds orpiment and realgar as the “two 
brothers,” “two kings,” or “two friends.” 
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Arsenic sulfide: orange |Chemically similar to, and often found with, 

As.S, orpiment, another arsenic sulfide. The name is 
said to be from Arabic Rahj al ghar. It seems to 
have been used primarily if not exclusively in 
the eastern Mediterranean and points east of 
there. It is used in wall paintings as well as 
illustration. Like orpiment, it is poisonous — if 
anything, even more so; it has been called the 
most poisonous of all ancient pigments. It is 
sometimes known as ruby sulfur, and was 
called sandaraca by Pliny, although this name 
is more typically used for red lead. Realgar is 
not very stable, especially under bright light; it 
will decay into yellow orpiment, which is why 
most instances of realgar paint look orange 
rather than bright red. 
Alchemists sometimes referred to the arsenic 
compounds orpiment and realgar as the “two 
brothers,” “two kings,” or “two friends.” 
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Saffron complex organic _ {yellow |Avery delicate yellow, but chemically complex 
(C4aHe4O24) (the chemical diagram of the molecule takes up 

a whole page, and | won’t swear | counted its 
components correctly); the ancients could not 
synthesize it, and had to rely on saffron plants. 
So it wasn’t often used due to the high 
expense. (The pigment, which is also a spice, 
comes from a very small part of the flower; it 
takes great numbers to make a usable quantity 
of saffron — supposedly 170,000 flowers to 
yield one kilogram. And, even in modern times, 
the stigma have to be separated out by hand, 
and even champions can only pick about one 
every two seconds. Plus the flower blooms only 
briefly, and withers if not processed quickly, 
making it almost impossible to mass-harvest it). 
But the fact that it was so expensive means 
that it is more common in manuscript 
illuminations (which were small, and given to 
rich patrons) than in paintings. 
Saffron eventually came to be farmed in large 
areas of Europe, leading at times to collapses 
in the market. | suspect that it would be 
possible, if a sufficiently detailed chemical 
analysis were done, to tell classic oriental 
saffron from more recent European saffron 
based on the impurities. But | Know of no work 
being done on this subject. 


Spinach Green |(See jade) 
(See green earth) 
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complex organic |brown/ |This is, to moderns, a confusing name, 
because sepia has become a name for a color 
rather than a pigment (e.g. we see “sepiatone” 
photos). The original sepia was derived from 
the “ink” of the squid, which it uses as a smoke 
screen to escape danger. The ink was collected 
and made into — ink. Although squid ink 
appears black in water, when used on paper it 
usually appears brown, and rather transparent. 
As a paint, it is nearly useless, because it is not 
opaque, but some manuscripts are written with 
it, and some drawings sketched with it. 

(see smalt in the section on Chemicals Not Found in Ancient Manuscripts) 


complex organic __|blue or |Made from seeds of plants in the Crozophora 
purple |family 


complex organic |purple |This is a dye, not a pigment; it was derived 
from mollusk shells, and was used to supply 
the purple color in the togas of Roman senators 
and emperors. It was very expensive, and the 
limited supply was largely reserved for clothing 
(for the logical reason that it was one of the few 
reasonably permanent dyes known to the 


ancients). Even had the supply been greater, it 
is unlikely that it would have been used in 
paintings, because (like most dyes) it had little 
hiding power. But it has importance for students 
of manuscripts anyway — it was the dye that 
made purple manuscripts purple. 


Ultramarine (see Lapis Lazuli) 


Tyrian Purple 
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Verdigris (various) green |Verdigris (vert de Grece) is not the name of a 
particular chemical; it is what we call the green 
patina of reacted copper. There were at least 
three compounds called verdigris. The most 
common was probably copper (Il) carbonate, 
CuCOs. This is the patina that usually forms on 
copper; it might hydrate to form malachite. 
Near the seaside, however, or where there is 
another source of chlorine, the patina might be 
primarily copper chloride, CuCl or CuCle. These 
were not green, but the latter would hydrate to 
become copper (II) chloride dyhydrate 
(CuCl2*2H20), which is blue-green. Finally, 
there is copper acetate, Cu(C2H3O2)2, which is 
the one of these which could be made 
artificially and quickly, by exposing metallic 
copper to vinegar fumes or hanging it over the 
lees of wine; Theophrastus and Pliny both 
describe how to make it. Alchemists sometimes 
referred to it as “Spanish green.” 

All these forms of verdigris formed brilliant 
greens, but whether they were light-fast 
depended on the paint substrate. Verdigris is 
said to be stable in oil, but far less so in other 
media; Da Vinci noted that it had to be 
varnished quickly if the color was to hold. Thus 
we sometimes find pigments which should 
have been green have turned to brown or near- 
black over time. A second difficulty is that it 
could not be used with white lead; the two 
reacted quickly to destroy the colors of each. A 
third is that, over time, verdigris could damage 
the canvas — although a small amount of 
saffron in the green supposedly could stabilize 
this. 

Alchemists seem to have referred to verdigris 
as “Seed of Venus.” | know of no such 
references among artists. 
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Vermillion (see cinnabar) 


Chemicals Not Found in Ancient Manuscripts 


If the chemicals listed above can be shown to be ancient, certain pigments were not invented 
until after the manuscript era closed. If these colors turn up in a manuscript, the manuscript 
must be a recent forgery. 


As with the list of pigments above, this is not an attempt to list every color created since the 
manuscript era ended. Indeed, such an attempt would be misleading, because an individual 
artist might have created a new color, or extracted one somewhere. The pigments listed here 
are classes of pigments, identifiable by spectroscope, which are most unlikely to have been 
used in early centuries because they are difficult or dangerous to make and unlikely to be 
found in isolation. 


Barium Yellow: see Lemon Yellow. 


Cadmium pigments. Cadmium sulphides can range in color from yellow (the usual form of the 
pure material) to deep red (the reds usually contain selenium as well). They are made by 
working with cadmium metal, which was not isolated until after the manuscript period (in 
1817, to be specific). The first cadmium pigments were created around 1850. It is unlikely that 
they would have been used before that, partly because cadmium is rare (it occurs mostly in 
ores of zinc, from which it is difficult to separate, and zinc was not used in ancient pigments 
either) and partly because it is highly toxic and difficult to work with. In appearance, cadmium 
red is quite similar to cinnabar, which it has largely replaced. 


Chromium pigments. Chromium is so called because its compounds come in so many colors; 
Chrome Yellow, Chrome Orange, Chrome Red, and Chrome Green are all commonly-used 
pigments (the former three being lead chromates; Chrome Green is Chrome Yellow plus 
Prussian Blue). The color know as viridian (Guignet’s green, a bluish-green) also came to be 
a very popular pigment; it is a chromium oxide. It is just possible that some ancient might 
have found one of these pigments — probably chrome yellow — and used it in a painting, but 
chromium metal was not discovered until well after ancient times, so a chromium spectral 
signature is a strong hint of a modern painting. 


Cobalt pigments: See smalt. Other cobalt pigments, such as cerulian blue (which was made 
available in the 1860s), are too modern to appear in manuscripts. 


Emerald Green. This compound — copper acetoarsenite — is one of the best dating hints 
available. It became available in 1814, and quickly became popular because it is such a 
strong green. But it is also highly poisonous, and not particularly stable. It went out of use in 
the early twentieth century. So a painting which shows the traces of this chemical was without 
doubt painted in the century after 1814. 
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Closely related to Emerald Green is Scheele Green, which is also a compound containing 
copper and arsenic. The famous chemist Carl Wilhelm Scheele discovered Scheele Green in 
1778, and it became popular for a few decades — popular enough that it has been 
speculated that it was responsible for the arsenic poisoning which may have killed Napoleon. 
Then Emerald Green was created by a modification of Scheele Green, and quickly displaced 
it. So a copper/arsenic spectrum indicates one of these two, both of which can be dated 
precisely, and if it can be determined whether the compound is Emerald Green or Scheele 
Green, it is possible to date it to within a few decades. 


Lemon Yellow (and other barium pigments). This became a popular pigment due to its bold 
hue, but was first created in 1809 and cannot be found in any ancient manuscript. 


Manganese pigments. Manganese forms compounds with blue and violet colors which have 
become popular — but the first manganese pigment, manganese violet, was not produced 
until 1890. Spectral evidence of manganese is therefore strong evidence of inauthenticity. 


Phthalocyanine Green. This is a very recent pigment, first used in Europe apparently in 1938. 
| know of no instances of it being used in a Biblical forgery, but it was used in the forged 
paintings in the Archimedes Palimpsest. 


Prussian Blue. This is a famous pigment for a variety of reasons (among other things, it is the 
blue of blueprints), and has been used to detect many forgeries. It was one of the first 
synthetic pigments, and the first synthetic blue, first made available in the 1720s. It is called 
Prussian Blue because it was produced by Diebach, a Berlin experimenter (by accident; he 
was trying to produce a red, but the mixture became contaminated). The result is a dark blue, 
almost blue-black. It’s not as pretty as some of the earlier natural blues, but the color is quite 
distinct. The first Prussian blues were a mix of chemicals, but the dominant component is a 
hexacyanoferrate. 

Note the “cyano-” in that description. That’s “cyano-” as in “cyanide.” The key element of 
Prussian Blue is the cyanide ion CN-. Cyanide chemicals are, of course, highly poisonous, 
and there are no known natural sources for cyanide compounds of iron. The cyanide group is 
easily detected spectroscopically, and can only come from a cyanide pigment. Since there 
were none of these known before Prussian Blue, a cyanide spectrum in a pigment is a reliable 
indication of a late date. 

It is ironic to note that Prussian Blue, made from poisonous components, is the antidote for 
another poison. A person suffering from thallium poisoning is given Prussian Blue, because 
the potassium in the dye will exchange with the thallium, restoring potassium balance and 
allowing the thallium to be eliminated from the body. 


Scheele(‘s) Green: See emerald green. 
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Smalt. A blue compound containing cobalt and potassium (said to have been made from 
ground potassium glass mixed with cobalt), discovered in the late renaissance. Thus it is just 
possible that it might be found in a fifteenth century manuscript — but not an early one. Since 
cobalt is quite similar to iron in behavior, and was not discovered until fairly recently, it is 
highly unlikely that any cobalt pigment other than smalt will be found in a manuscript. Nor is 
smalt a particularly good color for manuscript illuminations, since it has poor hiding power and 
is easily overwhelmed when mixed with other pigments. Thus it seems to have been used 
only from the fifteenth century until the invention of Prussian Blue, which is similar in color but 
much stronger. 

Unfortunately, the word smalt is sometimes used to refer to other colors; some have claimed 
that the Egyptians used smalt. Thus a reference to smalt, as opposed to the use of cobalt 
oxide and potassium silicate, is not indicative of date. 


Strontium Yellow and other strontium pigments. A pigment very similar to lemon yellow (it is 
chemically much the same except for the substitution of strontium for barium), but it is a very 
recent invention and uses a rare element that would not easily be found naturally. 


Titanium White. Because it is fairly inexpensive, non-toxic, and a bright white, titanium dioxide 
(TiO2) has become a very popular modern pigment — it is the replacement for white lead in 
house paint. But it is quite modern; although the mineral form rutile has been known in rocks 
for centuries, it is usually too impure to be useful in pigment. Titanium white paint was not sold 
until around the time of the World War I. Thus its use is a clear sign of forgery. We do seem to 
find rutile in the Gdttingen copy of the Gutenberg Bible — a finding which caused substantial 
surprise — but finding a titanium signature in a pre-fifteenth-century manuscript is certainly 
grounds for suspicion. 


Zinc pigments. There are primarily two, zinc white, discovered in the eighteenth century and 
made available in the nineteenth, and zinc yellow, a zinc/chromium mix from the nineteenth 
century. Because the element zinc was well known to the ancients, it is barely possible that 
there might be a manuscript using zinc white — but it is unlikely, both because zinc white was 
discovered later (first listed as a pigment in 1782 and first sold in 1834) and because it is not 
very opaque. Although | would not consider a zinc spectral reading sufficient reason by itself 
to declare a painting a forgery, it is a very strong hint. Zinc yellow, which was not sold until the 
mid-nineteenth century, probably would be sufficient reason in itself to declare a forgery. 


Carbon Dating 


The sciences have, over the last half century, given us many new ways to date early objects. 
The methods vary widely in both their accuracy and their side effects (e.g. electron spin 
resonance is largely non-destructive, but can be performed only once), but the earliest and 
the best-known remain the methods based on radioactive decay. 
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The principle of radioactive dating is this: If you have a radioactive isotope, it decays at a fixed 
fractional rate rate. (If you don’t know what an isotope is, see the section on |sotope Analysis.) 
If 20% of the original sample has decayed after a thousand years, then in the thousand years 
after that, 20% of what remains will have decayed (meaning that 36% will have decayed in 
that time), and 20% of the remainder after another thousand years (meaning that 48.8% will 
be gone, and 51.2% remaining). This is why we speak of radioactive half-lives: It is 
convenient to describe the time it takes for exactly half of a sample to decay. 


The general formula for radioactive decay is 


N = Noe! 


Where No is the number of atoms of the material you start with, N is the number you still have 
after time f, and y is the so-called decay constant, a measure of the rate at which the isotope 
undergoes radioactive decay. A little algebraic manipulation will show that the half life h is 
therefore given by 


h = -In(0.5)/y 
Or equivalently that 
y=-In(0.5)/h 


(With appropriate units, of course.) 


Note what this means: If you have a sample of something containing a radioactive element, 
and seal it up for some period, you can determine how long it was sealed by taking the ratio 
of the element and its by-products. (It might even be possible to determine this simply by 
seeing how radioactive it still is.) 


Alternately, if you have a sample which started with multiple isotopes of the same element, 
some stable and some radioactive, and you know the initial relative quantities of the isotopes, 
you can seal it up and wait for some years and again compare the ratios, and on this basis 
determine how much of the radioactive isotope has decayed, and on this basis you can 
determine how long it was sealed. 


There are many of these “atomic clocks.” A popular one is potassium—40 and argon—40. 
Potassium—40 has a half-life of 1.248x10° years — that is, one and a quarter billion/milliard 
years. It is thus very good for dating ancient rocks, since even the oldest rocks still have a 
substantial fraction of their initial Potassium—40. 


There are difficulties, however. Radioactive dating is only accurate to within about 5% of a 
half-life (Sometimes more, sometimes less, depending on a lot of things including the size of 
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the sample. Take it as a rule of thumb). For potassium—40, that means a dating error of + 60 
million years. That’s no help dating a manuscript that was written some time between 100 
C.E. and 1900 C.E.! 


Hence the need for shorter clocks. The half-life of carbon—14 — radiocarbon — is 5715 years, 
or alternately y is —0.000121. And that is a short enough period to allow useful datings of 
almost any product of human civilization — it was used, for instance, to demonstrate the the 
Shroud of Turin was from the medieval era, not the New Testament era. 


Carbon-—14 is formed in the atmosphere when nitrogen—14 is hit by cosmic rays, causing one 
of the protons in the nitrogen atom to turn to carbon. The total carbon produced this way is 
estimated at seven killograms per year. That’s not a huge amount, but at any given time it 
means that about 40 metric tons of carbon—14 is in circulation — most of it as a chemical 
component of living things, where carbon is absolutely essential. And this is the only source of 
carbon—14; it cannot be found in rocks or anything that is not derived from the atmosphere, 
because all the carbon—14 inside the earth has long since decayed. 


The key fact which follows from this is that plants and animals only soak up carbon—14 from 
the atmosphere, or from other living things, for as long as they are alive. Once they die, the 
carbon—14 supply is cut off. From then on, the quantity of carbon—14 can only decline, as 
individual atoms decay back into nitrogen. 


The rest of the carbon in the dead material is non-radioactive. It sticks around forever. So the 
age of a particular organic material can be dated by comparing the ratio of carbon—14 atoms 
to the atoms of stable carbon—12 and carbon—13. (We should note that the original method 
was developed by Willard F. Libby, and that it won him the 1960 Nobel prize, although the 
refinements made since are in many ways more important than Libby’s original invention.) 


Unfortunately, for the most part, testing for carbon—14 requires destroying a sample. 
Fortunately, the tests have improved dramatically over the years, giving greater accuracy 
while requiring less material. Today, if the object is a few thousand years old or less, a mere 
sliver of material can give a date within a few hundred years. Older materials are harder to 
test, because the number of carbon—14 atoms will be very small; the upper limit on dating is 
somewhere around 30,000 years, and even that probably would require more material than 
we would like to spare. 


For all its limitations, carbon dating has the tremendous advantage of being a dating scheme 
that is objective and (relatively) repeatable. It seems to me that it would be a great boon to 
textual scholars if some of the more important manuscripts were tested and dated, giving us a 
check on paleographic dating. 


And, once in a great while, it can be done non-destructively — if the sample is of known 
chemical composition, so that the expected amount of carbon is known. If that is the case, it is 
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sometimes possible simply to count radioactive decays to know the amount of carbon—14 in 
the sample. It’s just that this cannot be relied upon. 


Spectroscopy 


This is far too complex a subject to cover in detail, but it is a very powerful tool now becoming 
available to textual scholars. Behnam Sadeghi, for instance, was able to use the facilities at 
SLAC to determine much useful information about the copy of the Quran known as San’a’ 1. 


To vastly oversimplify, spectroscopy consists of shining a light on something and seeing what 
reflects back (or, if it emits light by itself, looking at the nature of that light). All elements and 
compounds have their characteristic spectrum — the wavelengths of light they absorb and 
emit. 


The reason for this was not known at the time spectroscopy was discovered, but it turns out to 
have to do with the energy of electrons. The rules of quantum mechanics mean that an 
electron in an atom or molecule can possess only certain amounts of energy. It’s like a ladder: 
You can only stand in the places where there are rungs. If the steps of the ladder are 20 
centimeters apart, you can’t go ten centimeters up the ladder — there is no rung there. If you 
throw energy at an electron, it won’t do anything until you give it enough energy to move a 
step up the ladder, at which point — pop! — it instantly moves up a rung. Since this stepping- 
up always requires the same amount of energy, the electrons of a pure chemical always 
absorb light of exactly the same color (since the color of light tells you just how much energy 
is in the photons that make up the light). 


And electrons don’t like to stay high on the ladder. They have a strong tendency, after being 
excited to the higher energy level, to give back the energy and return to the “ground” state. 
(The fact that physicists call it the “ground” state shows how close is the analogy to a ladder.) 
When it gives up the energy, the electron emits a photon of light which has exactly the 
amount of energy it absorbed to move up the ladder. 


So, for instance, if you shine a white light (which contains photons of all energies) through a 
sample of sodium, the sodium will capture two different colors of yellow light and leave all the 
rest alone. If you scatter the white light through a prism, you will see a rainbow spectrum like 


this one: 


But if, before you pass it through the prism, you expose the light to sodium, which absorbs 
two wavelengths of orangish-yellow light, you will instead see this: 
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Note the two dark lines in the yellow region. This is the light that has been absorbed by the 
sodium. That pair of dark lines is unique to sodium; if you see those bands in a sample of 
white light, you know it has been influenced by sodium. 


Because every chemical has its unique spectrum, spectroscopy is an amazingly powerful tool. 
In the nineteenth century, e.g., it was used to identify the element helium in the sun — an 
element which was not discovered on earth until later. In the early twentieth century, 
spectroscopy allowed us to discover the expansion of the universe. The spectroscope has 
proved one of the most important scientific tools in the history of chemistry and astronomy. 


And that was with primitive spectroscopes. The equipment today is much better. We can (non- 
destructively) scan the ink used to write a manuscript. We can identify stains. With sufficiently 
high-quality equipment, we can even look at what lies under, say, a painting (this was done, 
e.g., with the Archimedes Palimsest). 


Unless a manuscript is particularly important, it probably isn’t worth going over every stain 
and smudge to determine its chemical composition — especially since the stains may well be 
later than the manuscript. But testing the ink of the original scribe could be informative. If it 
shows a signature of an unusual chemical, it might help us localize the manuscript. We might 
also be able to work on the dating of various ink formulations. 


Isotope Analysis 


This is a relatively new technique for dating and (more importantly) locating manuscripts, 
although (like carbon dating) it is destructive. 


As you probably know, an atom consists of a nucleus comprised of protons and neutrons 
(themselves made of quarks, but that need not detain us), circled by electrons. The electrons 
are what produces chemical behavior, and the number of protons in the nucleus determine 
how many electrons an atom “wants” to have. So the number of protons in the nucleus 
determines the element to which the atom belongs. 


The number of neutrons, as far as chemical behavior is concerned, is irrelevant. A carbon 
atom has six protons. Most carbon atoms have six neutrons as well, but we find atoms with 
seven neutrons, or even eight — the version with eight neutrons is the carbon—14 used in 
Carbon Dating. Different atoms with the same number of protons but different numbers of 
neutrons are called isotopes, so-called because they’re chemically the same but structurally 
different. 


The number of neutrons does not affect the chemical behavior in any way. But neutrons have 
mass — the isotope of carbon with six protons and six neutrons is lighter than the one with six 
protons and eight neutrons. This means that you can separate heavier from lighter isotopes. 
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The typical method of doing this is the mass spectrograph or the centrifuge — you take the 
atoms and, in effect, give them a push. The light ones will fly a little farther than the heavy 
ones. By counting how many go a long way, and how many travel only a relatively short 
distance, you can tell the ration of heavy to light isotopes. 


This is basically the method used to create nuclear weapons by separating U—235 (which is 
usable in bombs) from U—238 (which does not fission). However, separating U—235 from U- 
238 is not a very efficient process. In enriching uranium, centrifuges work on a compound 
known as uranium hexaflouride, UFs. The molecular mass of UF, 349 if it has an atom of U- 
235, 352 if it has an atom of U-238. That’s less than a 1% difference, and the centrifuging is a 
slow process that must be done repeatedly to purify the U—235. 


Isotope analysis is different. The usual method involves oxygen, particularly isotopes O-16 
and O-18, often in molecules of water. A molecule of water with in which the oxygen atom is 
O-16 has a molecular mass of 18 units, one based on O-18 has a mass of 20 units — a 10% 
difference. This is much, much easier to measure. 


This technique is useful because climate affects the mix of isotopes. Water based on O-18 
tends to sink lower than that based on O-16. The two may also form ice at different rates. 
Based on facts such as these, one can sometimes use isotope analysis to determine the date 
or location in which a material originated. | know this was used at least once to determine that 
the parchment in a manuscript came from the Mediterranean basin. 


Detecting Forged Manuscripts 


There are many ways in which a textual scholar can detect a forged manuscript. Not all are 
based on science, but some are. The list below attempts to catalog most of the more common 
methods available to a scientific manuscript detective: 


Carbon Dating of the parchment. If the parchment is clearly newer than the claimed date of 
the manuscript, the manuscript is a forgery. Old parchment, of course, does not prove an 
early date, but it helps. 


Spectral imaging. If the illustrations, or even the ink, contain chemicals not known in the 
manuscript period, the manuscript is a forgery. The already-mentioned case of 2427 is an 
example. An even more amazing instance is the Archimedes Palimpsest, studied by J. L. 
Heiberg in the first decade of the twentieth century. It vanished after that, not to be restored to 
public view until the 1990s. At some time in that period, it had acquired four paintings — 
completely irrelevant paintings, placed at absurd spots in the manuscript. (Reviel Netz and 
William Noel, in The Archimedes Palimpsest, speculate that the owner in 1940 was a Jew 
trapped in Nazi-occupied France, and made up the paintings to try to get the Nazis to 
preserve the book because it was “art.” This explanation makes sense but cannot be proved; 
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mostly what it shows is that the book should not have been in private hands!) The forged 
paintings, astonishingly, were recreations of illustrations in other manuscripts and were based 
on images published by Henri Omont in 1929 (Netz/Noel, p. 163). 


Other forms of imaging, such as X-ray, ultraviolet, and infrared can sometimes reveal artifacts 
not visible to the naked eye, although each has certain cautions (X-rays, having very high 
energy, can denature some pigments; ultraviolet images, which operate largely by 
florescence, can’t do much with varnished paintings, since varnish is florescent; infrared has 
less resolving power). If the artifact is more recent than the purported date of the manuscript 
(say, a reference to a later historical event), then there is obviously a problem. 


Mistaken information which a contemporary scribe should have known. If a colophon contains 
too many historical oddities, it is a strong indication that the manuscript, or at least the 
colophon, is forged; 1505 is an example of this. Some care is required here, however: A also 
has a false colophon, but this is clearly a later addition, whereas the colophon of 1505 
indicates that the manuscript was created as a forgery. And a colophon may sometimes be a 
copy of an earlier colophon that was legitimate in the source manuscript. 


Modifications of artwork. This is much more common in paintings, where a signature will 
sometimes be faked onto a piece to raise its value, but it might possibly happen in a 
manuscript as well. This can sometimes be detected by the nature of the paint — an older 
portion of the drawing may become cracked, and the forgery may have paint spilling into the 
crack rather than being cracked along with the rest. Of course, we must be careful to 
distinguish between attempts at forgery and attempts at repair. 


Dating the binding. Many books (and paintings) have bindings of wood, and the wood can be 
dated by dendrochronology (tree rings). Of course, in this case, one must be absolutely 
certain that it is the original binding. The best use of dendrochronology is to give us a latest 
possible date for a book. 


Turpentine in illustrations. Turpentine as a painting medium, like oil, is a relatively recent 
invention. Although spirits of turpentine, derived from balsam (or pine, Irch, or fir) trees, was 
known since ancient times, the first real turpentine was not made until about the eighth 
century, and it does not seem to have been used in painting until about the time of the 
Renaissance. Thus if a manuscript uses turpentine paint, but claims to be from (to be very 
generous) the twelfth century or earlier, it is either a fake or has been over-painted. 


Another point to keep in mind: Modern painters buy manufactured paints; they go to art 
supply stores and buy a tube of Cerulian Blue or Cadmium Red or whatever. The squeeze 
tube wasn’t even invented until 1841; until that time, paints were usually stored in pig 
bladders, and usually had to be used quickly before they dried out. During the manuscript 
period, artists rarely were able to purchase finished paints. At best, an apothecary would have 
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the purified source materials, which had to be mixed with a substrate. More often, the artist 
went out and collected the materials himself, and ground and mixed them. Many of the 
formulae were secrets, which the artist kept to himself or passed on only to his apprentices. 
These early formulations will not be as consistent as modern pigments. This has many 
implications which might be used to detect forgery apart from the chemical hints above. 


Chrysography 


The process of writing in gold — mixing powdered gold with some sort of binder and using it 
as an ink. 


The Claremont Profile Method 


Introduction 


The Claremont Profile Method (often “CPM”) stands as the first attempt in the history of New 
Testament Textual Criticism at a complete, comprehensive, and repeatable classification of 
manuscripts. The CPM was created in the 1960s for the International Greek New Testament 
Project (IGNTP). The IGNTP was preparing a critical apparatus of Luke, and needed a 
method to determine which manuscripts should be included. The result was the CPM, which 
eventually was used to classify some 1500 manuscripts of Luke. 


The reasons for the creation of the CPM are given by Eldon Jay Epp in “The Claremont 
Profile Method for Grouping New Testament Minuscule Manuscripts” (first read to the Pacific 
Coast Section of the Society of Biblical Literature, and now published in Eldon Jay Epp and 
Gordon D. Fee, Studies in the Theory and Method of New Testament Textual Criticism, 
Studies and Documents 45, Eerdmans, 1993, pp. 211-220). The method itself is fully detailed 
in Frederick Wisse, The Profile Method for Classifying and Evaluating Manuscript Evidence, 
Studies and Documents 44, Eerdmans, 1992. As both of these books are readily available, 
the procedure will only be sketched here. 


It will be noted that Wisse often calls the CPM simply the “Profile Method.” This should be 
strenuously avoided. Profile methods abound; Bart D. Ehrman’s “Comprehensive Profile 
Method” is only the best-known of the techniques based on manuscript profiling (the present 
author has developed three different ones by himself). Thus one should always specify that 
one means the Claremont Profile Method. 


The Procedure 


The Claremont procedure is relatively simple. A section of text (typically one chapter of a 
Biblical book) is selected as a sample base. A group of manuscripts (preferably a large group) 
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is collated over this sample, and their variant readings recorded. The Textus Receptus is used 
as a collation base. Readings are recorded as agreeing or disagreeing with the Textus 
Receptus. (It will be noted that this procedure does not assign any value to the Textus 
Receptus; it is simply a collation base. Any text could reasonably have been used.) Although it 
is not explicitly stated, it seems to have been the goal of the profilers to break as many 
variants as possible into binaries (i.e. variants where only two readings exist). 


From this collation set a series of “profiles” emerge. Each manuscript casts a profile — an 
image of its agreements and disagreements with the Textus Receptus. The result is 
something like a binary stream of data, for example agree-agree-disagree-agree-disagree etc. 
This can be represented physically in several ways (this is one of the senses in which the 
word “profile” applies). One is to represent agreements by spaces and disagreements by 
crosses; in this case, the above profile becomes 


x< | 


Or we could put agreements in the left column and disagreements in the right: 


A 

A 
D 

A 
D 


In any case, we have a “shape” of a manuscript. Where enough manuscripts have similar 
shapes, we label this a “group profile.” Manuscripts which have this approximate profile 
belong to this group. 


Having defined our profiles, we can simply compare any new manuscripts with the extant 
group profiles and quickly analyse the manuscript. 


This was the procedure followed by Wisse and his colleague Paul R. McReynolds for Luke. 
Starting with several hundred manuscripts already on file, they created group profiles and 
then set in to classify the manuscripts of Luke (using three chapters for their classifications). 


The Results 


The first result of the CPM was the analysis by Wisse and McReynolds of the manuscripts of 
Luke. This was in many ways a triumph. For the first time, solid and useful data on over a 
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thousand manuscripts was available. Another benefit was that the Byzantine text was finally 
successfully analysed. Von Soden had noted a number of Byzantine subgroups (K', K*, Family 
M, etc.). Although some of these groups (e.g. K') had been verified by outside studies, no one 
had ever covered the complete Byzantine spectrum. The CPM allowed this complete 
classification, in the process verifying many of Von Soden’s groups while modifying others. 


This appears to be the true value of the Claremont Profile Method: It succeeds as no other 
method does in “splitting hairs’ — in detecting and analysing subtle differences between 
closely related textual groups. Thus it is very useful in analysing the Byzantine text. 


But problems appear as one moves on to larger groups. The classic example is Wisse’s 
grouping Codex Bezae with the Alexandrian text. But the problem is actually more obvious in 
Wisse’s so-called “Mixed” manuscripts. This category includes, among others, such crucial 
manuscripts as C W © 157 700 1071 — manuscripts which ought to be classifiable (at the 
very least, Wisse should be able to tell us what is mixed with what). 


W. L. Richards’s CPM-inspired study The Classification of the Greek Manuscripts of the 
Johannine Epistles (SBL Dissertation Series 35, Scholars Press, 1977) suffers the same 
problem: It finds three non-Byzantine groups (Family 2138, the mainstream Alexandrian text, 
and Family 1739, respectively) — but insists that all three are Alexandrian groups when in fact 
Family 2138, at least, is non-Alexandrian. 


The reason appears to be that the CPM does not have a definition of what constitutes a true 
group. It is not rigorous. There are no necessary and sufficient conditions to group profiles 
into families, clusters, text-types. This doesn’t matter when dealing with tightly-clustered 
manuscripts (which all show nearly identical profiles, alleviating the need for precise 
definitions), but it means that the CPM is ill-equipped to deal with amorphous groups such as 
the Alexandrian text, where all members of the group are mixed and there often is no true 
“group reading.” (Here one is reminded of Colwell’s belief that a text-type is a group of 
manuscripts and not a collection of readings.) 


This should not be taken to mean that the CPM is worthless. Its value has been 
demonstrated, both in the IGNTP Luke and in its analysis of the Byzantine text. One must 
simply be aware of what the method cannot do. 


Wisse’s Groups and the Alands’ Categories 


One thing we can do to refine the CPM somewhat is to compare Wisse’s groups in Luke with 
the Aland Categories of manuscripts. Although this is not its express purpose, the Alands’ 
system is, in effect, a ranking of Byzantine influence. The following table shows a complete 
list of Wisse’s groups, with the Aland category assigned to most of the witnesses of the group. 
Recall that Category | is the least Byzantine and Category V the most; category IV, however, 
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is not a rating of Byzantine influence, and the many manuscripts the Alands do not classify 
are usually more Byzantine than Category III but less Byzantine than Category V. Observe 
that, in some cases such as Group B, the Alands will assign different categories to stronger 
and weaker witnesses to the type. Note: Groups are listed in order of the key witness or group 
name (e.g. Group B, Cluster 1675, with letters preceding numbers. Manuscripts have only 
been tested if they belong to the same type in all three of Wisse’s test chapters in Luke.). 


Wisse Group |Aland Category 
Name 


Group B [Category | (B, x); Il (L, 33, 579, 892, etc.), Ill (157, 1241, etc.); IV (D) 


Group A Category V (A, 199, 262, 1187, 1205, etc.) or uncategorized (161, 164, 166, 
174, 211, 230, 709, 899, etc.) 


M groups Category V (M, 27, 159, 350, 410, 414, 443, 498, 692, 750, 1024, 1202, 
1208, 1220, 1222, etc.) or uncategorized (10, 71, 349, 569, 609, 895, 947, 


1047, 1091, 1170, 1194, 1237, 1386, 1413, 1415, 1458, 1466, 1484, etc.). 


NM Groups A (only) is Category Ill; the uncials (K, Y M1) and some minuscules (68, 220, 
280, 365, 1056, 1200, 1313, 1319, 1355, 1375, etc.) are category V; most of 
the minuscules (e.g. 114, 175, 178, 265, 389, 489, 557, 581, 679, 706, 726, 


931, 992, 1079, 1113, 1138, 1159, 1219, 1272, 1346, 1398, 1463, etc.) are 
uncategorized. 


ee ee Ill (though “further study of the unusually numerous distinctive 
readings may indicate [category] Il” for 1582) 


pee: manuscripts in this group are split between uncategorized (16, 693, 
1528, 1588) and Category V (119, 217, 330, 491). 

Most manuscripts of this group (22, 697, 791, 1005, 1192, 1210, 1278, 
1365, 2372) are uncategorized; some (134, 149, 660, 924, 2670) are 
Category V. 


luster 121 Mostly Category V; 64 and 1665 are uncategorized 
luster 127 2530 is uncategorized; all others are Category V. 
luster 163 All manuscripts are uncategorized. 


Cluster 190 |190 is Category V. The others are unclassified but have high Gregory 
numbers and may not have been examined by the Alands. 


Cluster 276 ‘|The four low-numbered members of the group (276, 506, 1011, 1057) are 
Category V; the high-numbered members (1666 and up) are unclassified. 
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Group 291 With the exception of the final three members of the group (2346, 2603, 
2728, some of which may not have been examined), all members of this 
group are Category V. 


luster 343 |343 and 494 are Category V; 716 is uncategorized. 
luster 475 75 and 2373 are Category V; 2609 is uncategorized 


4 

Cluster 490 |926, 1486, and 2321 are uncategorized; the other five witnesses are 
Category V. 

luster 585 

luster 686 

luster 827 

luster 1001 


Group 1167 _ {Most of the witnesses are Category V, though a few (1167, 1473, 2229, 
2604) are uncategorized. 


luster 1012 {2096 is Category V; the other four are uncategorized. 
luster 1173 {The two unmixed manuscripts are both Category V. 


Group 1216 |Most members of the group are uncategorized, although 1243 is listed as 
Category Ill (!), while 477 and 977 are Category V. 


luster 1229 
luster 1252 
luster 1442 
roup 1519 __|Mostly Category V; 871, 1321, and 1519 are uncategorized. 

luster 1531 
luster 1675 
luster 1685 
luster 2148 


Classical Textual Criticism 


The method by which classical works are reconstructed. In general the method is quite 
different from New Testament textual criticism, being largely dependent on the use of a 
Stemma. See Non-Biblical Textual Criticism. 


Codex 


Plural codices. As used in NT circles, the characteristic format of Christian literature. The 
Christian church adopted this format almost universally in its early years, at a time when both 
Jews and pagan writers continued to use scrolls. Among known Christian manuscripts, all but 
four are written in codex form (the four exceptions, P'?, P%, P'®, and P”, are all written on 
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reused scrolls; there is thus no known instance of a scroll being deliberately prepared for use 
in Christian literature). 


The codex was in fact what moderns think of as a book — a series of leaves folded and 
bound together, usually within covers. Codices could be made of parchment or papyrus (or, of 
course, paper, once it became available). Whichever writing material was used, a series of 
sheets would be gathered and folded over, meaning that each sheet yielded four pages. 
These gatherings of leaves are normally referred to as quires. 


Many of the earliest codices consisted of only a single quire of many pages. Examples of 
single-quire codices include P® (probably), P“°, and PR. Single-quire codices, however, are 
inconvenient in many ways: They do not fold flat, they often break at the spine, and the 
outside edges of the page are not even. Still more troublesome is the fact that the scribe had 
to estimate, before the copying process began, how many leaves would be needed. If the 
estimate was inaccurate, the codex would be left with blank pages at the end, or — even 
worse — a few extra pages which would have to be somehow attached to the back of the 
document. As a result, it became normal to assemble books by placing smaller quires back to 
back. This can be seen as early as P®, which uses quires of from four to eight sheets (16 to 
32 pages). Quires of four sheets (16 pages) eventually became relatively standard, although 
there are many exceptions (B, for example, uses five-sheet quires). 


It is sometimes stated that the Christians invented the codex. This is of course not true; the 
word itself is old (Latin caudex properly refers to a tree trunk, hence to anything made of 
wood, and hence came specifically to mean a set of waxed tablets hinged together. E. 
Maunde Thompson, An Introduction to Greek and Latin Palaeography, p. 51, notes that 
Ulpian in the third century makes reference to literary codices). Indeed, we have quite a few 
examples of pagan literature on codices in the early centuries of the Christian Era; David 
Diringer (The Book Before Printing, p. 162) surveyed known manuscripts from Oxyrhynchus 
(as of half a century ago), noting that of 151 pagan documents known to him from the third to 
sixth centuries, fully 39 were codices. And Jerome mentioned a number of pagan codices in 
his possession (Thompson, p. 53). It has been suggested that, prior to the church’s adoption 
of the form, the scroll was for literary works intended to be read while the codex was for 
reference works. But the church does seem to have been responsible for the popularity of the 
codex format (e.g. in Diringer’s example, of 82 Christian documents, 67 were codices), and 
scrolls seem to have remained the preferred format for pagan literary works after codices 
were adopted for most other purposes. There is even an instance (in the Stockholm Codex 
Aureus) of an illustration in which Matthew the Evangelist is shown holding a scroll and an 
angel carrying a codex; this is thought to mean that Matthew is holding the Law of the Old 
Testament but is being handed a codex which will represent the New. 


We should also note that a sort of proto-codex existed in the form of the Orihon. 
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We observe that the codex has both advantages and disadvantages for literature, especially 
when dealing with papyrus codices. It requires less material (which may be why the Christians 
adopted it), and it’s easier to find things in a codex. But it’s rather harder to write (since one 
must write against the grain on a papyrus, or on the rough side of a piece of vellum), and one 
also has to estimate the length of the finished work more precisely. The latter disadvantages 
probably explain why the Christians were the first to use the codex extensively: They needed 
a lot of books, and didn’t have much money; pagans didn’t need so many books, so they felt 
the disadvantages of the codex more, and the advantages less. 


Codices have another advantage, though it wasn’t realized at the time: They survive abuse 
better. Being flat, there are no air pockets to collapse, and they protect their contents better. 
At Herculaneum, thousands of scrolls were discovered, rolled up and damaged by the 
conditions that buried them. Centuries of efforts to open and read them accomplished little 
except to ruin the documents involved. Had the documents been stored in codex form, their 
outer leaves would have been destroyed but the inner would likely have been in much more 
usable shape. 


The sections of codices were usually numbered. But unlike modern books, it was not 
individual pages that were numbered, but whole quires. This suggests, to me at least, that the 
primary purpose was not to make it easier to find things in the volumes but rather to tell the 
binder the order of the quires. It was not until about the fourteenth century that actual page 
numbering became common, and even then, it was tied to quire numbering (e.g. the first page 
would not be “1” but “A.i” and the seventeenth, which would be the first of the second quire in 
a typical book, would not be “17” but “B.i”). 


Manuscript Collation 


Introduction 


The manuscript collation is perhaps the most fundamental of all the tool of textual criticism — 
the essential source of the data of the discipline. 


The purpose of a collation is to transmit all basic information about the text of a manuscript 
without publishing the text of the manuscript in full. It does this by comparing a manuscript 
against a standard printed edition (usually the 7extus Receptus) and noting all “significant” 
differences. The amount of space this can save is tremendous. The collation of 1739 by Lake 
and New, for instance, requires 24 pages to cover all of Paul, when printed in large print. The 
Nestle-Aland edition, printed in small print, requires 179 pages for the same books. Even 
allowing for the space required for the the critical apparatus of the Nestle text, this is a 
savings of at least a factor of five. And this for a manuscript with a relatively large number of 
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deviations from the Textus Recepius! A Byzantine manuscript of the same books would result 
in a much shorter collation. 


There is, unfortunately, no universally recognized standard method of collation even for Greek 
New Testament manuscripts, let alone for texts of other works. Different transcribers use 
different base editions, and have different styles of collation. The problem of base editions is 
probably beyond solution; the edition generally regarded as standard (the 1873 Oxford edition 
of the Textus Receptus for the Greek New Testament) has been out of print for a very long 
time, and no new standard is emerging. (Latin scholars are slightly better off; the Clementine 
Vulgate is the sort-of standard.) Some have proposed collating Greek manuscripts against the 
United Bible Societies text, but this would mean that older and newer collations would be 
based on different texts — a notion unfortunate enough that collations against the TR will 
probably continue for the foreseeable future. The TR also has the advantage of being a 
relatively Byzantine text, so that it takes relatively little space to collate Byzantine manuscripts 
against it (which also reduces the effort needed for the collation, which in turn probably 
reduces the number of errors). Ideally, we would like to see an electronic version of the 
Oxford edition made available online at no cost, but this does not appear likely at this time. 


The form of collations is somewhat more standardized, though not perfectly so. In general, a 
collation consists of a series of variations recorded in the following form: Chapter and verse 
number, lemma (the text of the proof edition), and the variant (the text of the manuscript). The 
text of the lemma and the variant are normally separated by a square bracket, thus: ] 


So, for instance, the first variation in the Nestle-Aland apparatus occurs in Matthew 1:3. Here 
the majority of witnesses, including the Jextus Receptus, read Zapa. In B, however, we read 
instead ZAPE. So the collation of B against the Textus Receptus would read 


1:1 Zapa ] ZAPE 


There are, of course, variations on this; see the section on Samples of Collations. The most 
common variation involves omissions. For instance, in Mark 1:1, 28 (and several other 
manuscripts) omit the words utou 8Eou. This may be noted in several ways, e.g. 


1:1 utou 8Eou |] OM. (the standard way), or 
1:1 OM. utou BEou 


It is also quite common to see changes in word order marked ~. Ideally (to prevent ambiguity) 
both the word order of the collation base and the reading of the manuscript should be noted. 
You may also see “+” or “add” for additions to the text and “-” for omissions. 


If a manuscript has been corrected, these readings should be noted. The reading of the 
original hand should, of course, be marked with the asterisk (*). If there are multiple 
correctors, care should be taken to distinguish them if it is at all possible to do so. Some 
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collations will include readings of the correctors in the body of the collation; others add them 
as comments. Which is more effective may depend on the frequency and nature of the 
corrections. 


Editors disagree about the exact amount of detail to be recorded in a collation. Some, e.g., 
would include variations involving nu movable, while others would omit it. Most would exclude 
punctuation, since this is known not to be original (the situation might be different in more 
recent works). Itacisms are also frequently excluded (although if they are very frequent, it 
should probably be noted in a comment on the collation). The use of Nomina Sacra normally 
is not noted unless an abnormal form is used or in some way it affects the interpretation. But 
there are no hard and fast rules — except two: First, a collation should announce what 
features it does and does not include, and second, if a reading may or may not have textual 
significance (e.g. in the case of an itacism), it must be noted. To put it another way: When in 
doubt, note the variant. 


In general, one should try to collate “whole variants” — that is, if two consecutive words form 
a logical entity, one should record changes to both together, but if they are unrelated, treat 
them as two different variants. 


Another difficulty arises with damaged texts. One needs a way to indicate both completely 
illegible letters (e.g. where there is a hole in the page containing a whole letter) and partially 
legible letters. The notation for the former is usually a dot (e.g. “A . FEI” indicates a A followed 
by a defect large enough for one letter, then yet If the defect is large enough for two letters, 
one uses two dots, etc (e.g. “A . TEI” is AETEI with one letter missing, while “A . . El” would 
be the same word with a gap of two letters, etc.). Gaps of more than a few letters are often 
marked in the margin (e.g. if a manuscript were defective for the first verse of John’s gospel, 
we would say something like “N.B. MS. defective for “ev.... nv 0 Aoyoc’). 


A notation is also needed for a partially legible letter (and such are common; suppose a page 
has lost a margin, and the last thing at the edge of the page is a vertical stroke |. Depending 
on how the scribe wrote, this could be a portion of any number of letters,e.g. T HIK MNT 
P). The standard notation in such cases has been for the collator to guess what the letter 
probably was, then mark it with a dot below the letter, e.g. A or 9 or z. As this is difficult to do 
in electronic formats, other solutions have been devised, such as placing the letter in 
parenthesis or in some sort of symbolic notation (the COLLATE program uses a tag pair, [ut] 
... [/ut]). This should be made clear in the introduction to the collation. (And it should be 
repeated that this information must be provided. Printing a reconstructed text without noting 
this fact is purely inexcusable. Indeed, if there is any real doubt about the letter in the 
manuscript, and multiple readings are possible, these should probably be noted in the 
margin.) 
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A good collation should probably also be prefaced by information about the manuscript — e.g. 
a list of lacunae (even though these will also be noted in the body of the collations), 
characteristics of the scribe, description of non-Biblical materials included in the volume. This 
information may not be of significance for the text, but it may well indicate something about 
the history of the volume — which, in turn, may provide clues about the text in the book. 


It is possible to collate multiple manuscripts in one collation — indeed, very many collations 
follow this format, as it saves space. One simply notes which manuscripts have which 
readings by listing them after the variant. So, for example, the first few lines of Clark’s 
collations of 223, 876, 1022, 1799, 1960, 2401, 2412, and 2423 in 1 Thessalonians reads: 


1:1 BEDOdAOVIKAlwWv 223, BeCoaAovikewv 1022 Bew + Kal 876 
1:5 uac(1) ] nuac 1960 -ev (3) 1022 2423** 


Thus we see that, in 1 Thessalonians 1:1, 223 and 1022 have various misspellings for 
BEcoaAovikEewv; the other manuscripts (876, 1960, 2401, 2412, and 2423; 1799 is defective 
here) agree with the reading of the 7extus Receptus. Later in the verse, 876 has 8ew kal 
Tlatpt for the 8ew matpt of the other manuscripts and the TR. From there on, all the 
manuscripts agree with the TR until 1:5, where 1960 reads etc nuac for the €iw uuac of the 
other manuscripts and the TR. Finally, where most of the manuscripts read kal €v TveuHyaTL 
aytou, 1022 and the corrector of 2423 omit ev. 


Beyond this, the only way to get a feeling for collations is to work with them. The following 
samples provide a very brief introduction to this process... 


Samples of Collations 


The table below shows several samples of collations, all taken directly from published and 
relatively widely available editions of manuscripts. The first column of the table shows the text 
of Ephesians 1:1—6 as found in the Jextus Receptus. The next three columns show the texts 
of manuscripts 330, 1739, and 1799 (taken, respectively, from the collations published by 
Davies, Lake and New, and Clark). The differences from the TR text are shown in bold (with 
omissions being marked [ — ], in order to make the omissions obvious). This is followed by 
the actual text of the collations (sometimes with some extraneous material about other 
manuscripts removed), so that the reader can see how each of these three collators 
approached their task. (Of the three, the collation of 330 by Davies is much the most 
idiosyncratic.) 
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Eph. 1‘ MauAoc Eph. 1' MauAoo 
amootoAoc Xpiotou jamootoAoc Inoou 
Inoou dia XPloTou Ola 
BeAnuatoc Beou, |GEAnYATOC BEou, 
TOLG AYLOLCG TOIC TOLG AYLOLG TOIC TOLG AYLOLS TOIC 


ouolv ev Edeow Kal |ouolv Ev Edeow Kat jouotv [ — ] kat 
TILOTOLG EV XPLOTOU |TMOTOLC EV XPLOTOU |TMLOTOIC EV XPLOTOU 
Inoou * 2 xapic uutv |[ — ]*2xapic uutv jInoou. ?2[ — ] 

KQL ELPNVN amo 

BeEouU TIATPOC NHWV 

KQl KUPLOU INooU 

XPLOTOU. 
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Eph. 1' MauAoc 
amootoAoc Inoou 
XploTou ola 
BeAnuaToc BEou, 
TOI AYLOLC TOLC 
ouolv ev Edeow Kal 
TILOTOLC EV XPLOTOW 
Inoou. ? KAPLCG UULV 
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3’ EuAoyntoc o 8e0c 
KQL TIATNP TOU 
KUPLOU NHWV Inoou 
XPLOTOU, O 
euAoynoac nuac Ev 
Taon EvAOYIa 
TIVEUMATIKN EV TOLG 
ETIOUPAVLOLC 
XPLOTW, * KABWC 
efeAEEato NuAC EV 
QUT TIPO KATABOANSC 
KOOHOU, Elval nuaG 


KATEVWTLOV QUTOU 
ev ayann, ° 
TINCOPLOaC NHAC EIc 
uloBEeotav dE1 InooU 
XPLOTOU ELC AUTOV, 
KATA THV EVOOKLAV 
TOU BEANYATOC 
QUTOU ® €IC EMIALVOV 
doENs TNS XAPLTOG 
QUTOU, EVN 
EXAPITWOEV NAC 
EV TW NYATINUEVO... 


3’ EuAoyntoc 0 8E0c 
KAL TIATNP TOU 
KUPLOU NHWV Inoou 
XPLOTOU, O 
euAoynoac nuac Ev 
TlIaon EvAOYIAa 
TIVEUMATIKN EV TOLG 
ETIOUPAVLOLG 
XpPloTw, * KABWC 
efeAEEaTto NAC EV 
QUT TIPO KATABOANS 
KOOHOU, Elval nuac 


KATEVWIMLOV AUTOU 
ev ayarn, 

5 TPOOPLOAC NYAC 
ELC ULOBEOLAV SEL 
INOOU XPLOTOU ELC 
QUTOV, KATA THV 
EUOOKLAV TOU 
BEANUATOC AUTOU 

6 €i¢ ETlIalvOV OOENG 
TNS XApItoc AUTOU, 
NS EXxaplTwoEev 
Nuas Ev TW 


NYAMLEVW UID 
QUTOU... 


3’ EuAoyntoc 0 8€0c 
KQLTIATNP TOU 
KUPLOU NUWV Inoou 
XPLOTOU, O 
euAoynoac nuac Ev 
TIaon EvAOYLa 
TIVEUHQTLKN EV TOLC 
ETIOUPAVLOLC EV 
XPloTw, * KABWC 
etfeAEEaTto NAC EV 
QUT TIPO KATABOANS 
KOOHOU, Elval NuAaC 


KATEVWTLOV AUTOU 
ev ayam, 

5 TIPOOPLOAS NYAG 
ELC ULOBEOLAV OEL 
INOOU XPLOTOU ELC 
QUTOV, KATA THV 
EUSOKIAV TOU 
BEANNATOS AUTOU 

§ €I¢ ETIaLVOV OOENG 
TNS XAPITOS AUTOU, 
NS EXAapITWOEV 
Nuac Ev TH 


NYOATMHEVW... 


3 adeAOol 
euAoynNtoc oO BEoC 
KQL TIATHP TOU 
KUPLOU NHWV Inoou 
XPLOTOU, O 
euAoynoac nuac Ev 
TlIaon EvAoyIa 
TIVEUHQTIKN EV TOLC 
ETIOUPAVLOLC 
Xplotw, * KAaBWC 
efeAEEato NUAC EV 
QUT TIPO KATABOANC 
KOOHOU, Elval nuac 
aylouc Kal 
QUWHOUC 
KATEVWTLOV QUTOU 
ev ayam, 

5 TPOOPLOac NYAG 
ELC ULOBEOLAV OEL 
INOOU XPLOTOU ElC 
QUTOV, KATA THV 
EUOOKLAV TOU 
BEANYATOS AUTOU 
*[—]evn 
EXAPITWOEV NAC 
EV TW NYATINUNEVO... 


Davies’s collation of 330 (without the collations of 436, 462, 2344): 


1. ~ XPlLOTOU a. INGOU. 


OM. tnoov2. 
6.nc/evn. 


+ ULW QUTOU P. NYATHEVW 


N.B.: In this collation, / replaces |] and lemma appears after rather than before the slash. (This 
takes a great deal of getting used to!) Also, the abbreviation a. is used for “before” p. stands 


for “after.” The symbol “~” is used here (as often elsewhere) for a change in word order. 
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Lake and New’s collation of 1739: 


i.1. 0m Ev EdEowW 
2 0m xXaplc .... KPLOTOU 
3 XPLOTW praeM EV 


6evn] ns 


N.B.: The notation praem means “add before the lemma” or “is prefixed by.” Similar Latin 
notations may be encountered elsewhere in this collation. 


Clark’s collation of 1799: 


3. +adeAmoi[ EUAOYNTOG 
6 - Elc ETtatvov 50ENC THG xapttoc auTOU 


N.B.: This collation uses both [ and ]. [ indicates an insertion before the word listed in the 
lemma. Note also the use of + to indicate an addition and - for an omission. 


For a fuller sample of a collation, one is invited to examine the author’s own collation (or, 
rather, a collation | combined from various sources) of 0243 and fourteen other manuscripts of 
Hebrews. 


Long and Short Collations 


The descriptions above are of simple text collations. That is, all they contain is the 
comparison of two sources (usually a manuscript and a printed text). This we might label a 
short collation. 


To fully describe a manuscript calls for some additional information — data about the form of 
the manuscript, in addition to its textual content. Montague Rhodes James, who did an 
amazing job of cataloging most of the manuscripts in Cambridge University, its colleges, and 
some other libraries, lists the following information which should also be supplied: 


1. Material — i.e. papyrus, parchment, paper, or a mixture. It is also worth noting the 

arrangement of the material. Paper and parchment, if mixed at all, were generally 
mixed in a regular pattern, and parchment, if used throughout, will usually be arranged 
so hair side faces hair side and flesh faces flesh. If there is a disruption of this pattern, 
it may indicate missing material. 
If the material is paper, and the paper is recent enough to have watermarks (rare but 
not unknown for NT manuscripts), the watermarks should be listed, as they are 
indications of date and provenance. Note that every page needs to be checked for 
watermarks, as the paper may well come from different lots. 
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Description of the page — the size (height and width), the manner of ruling, and the 
number of lines per page. Also the method used for ruling: a dry point (which leaves 
grooves but no marks) or a plummet, which leaves a faint brown line. 


Binding — both the modern binding and any indications of an earlier binding (e.g. if a 
book was once chained, but is so no longer, there will likely be traces of rust on the 
outer pages. If a book has been rebound and trimmed, marginal material may be cut 
off). 


Number of (surviving) leaves. Also, if the leaves are numbered, the number which 
appear to have been initially present. 


Arrangement of quires. Although most books use a four-sheet standard (meaning each 
quire has eight leaves of 16 sheets), it is the opinion of James that the majority of 
books have at least some irregularity — leaves cut out, or an extra leaf inserted into a 
quire at some point other than the middle. In counting the size of quires, the first thing 
to look for is of course the string used to bind the quires into a volume. There may also 
be Catchwords or phrases in the extreme margin, showing the last word on the page 
and/or the first on the next page, to help the binder organize the quires — but these 
are often cut off after binding, so they are not to be relied upon. 

The standard notation for a quire of a given length is x", where x is a letter denoting the 
quire, and n is the number of leaves (not pages or sheets) in the quire. So a 
description a®b® means that we have a codex which now has two quires, the first of 
eight leaves (four sheets) and the second of six leaves (three sheets). If a quire is 
described as “(wants n),” it means that leaf n has gone; if it has afterward “(+n* text)” it 
means that a leaf has been added after leaf m. 

So here might be a typical example of this sort of collation: 

a®(wants 1) b® c® d®(wants 3) e8(+6* eav) f* 

The above means that we have a codex of six quires, the first five of which (numbered 
a, b, c, d, e) originally had had eight leaves (four sheets, 16 pages) and the last of 
which (f) had four leaves (2 sheets, 8 pages). The first quire has lost its first leaf (not a 
rare occurrence). In other words, it has lost pages 1 and 2. Quires b and c are intact. 
Quire d has lost its third leaf — in other words, the fifth and sixth pages of this quire 
(which would be pages 53 and 54 of the manuscript as a whole). The fifth quire, e, also 
originally had eight sheets, but after the sixth sheet, an additional leaf has been 
inserted, which begins with the word eav. The final quire, f, is apparently intact but has 
only four leaves (two sheets). Thus the total manuscript started with 44 leaves (22 
sheets, 88 pages), but two leaves have been lost and one additional leaf added. 


History. Any indications of ownership or past location. This of course includes scribal 
colophons — but also information in the binding or leaves at the front. Many owners 
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will have written at least their name in the manuscript, often with a date and perhaps a 
place. These will generally be reliable (unlike colophons, which may be fake), and will 
give a latest possible date for a manuscript, as well as perhaps hinting at the place 
where the manuscript was written. It is suggested that all such information be recorded 
even if it does not appear to have much use; later scholars might have access to 
historical data the collator does not. 


7. Contents. Although some manuscripts contain nothing more than the Gospels or 
Epistles or whatnot, most will contain at least some additional material — prologues, 
Eusebian tables, something. All such elements should be listed even if they are not 
collated. 


8. Illustrations. To truly catalog the illustrations in a manuscript requires a specialist, but 
some information should be given: The dimensions of the illustration (not necessarily in 
inches or centimeters, but as a fraction of the page — e.g. full width, half height). The 
general subject of the illustration should be described if it can be determined, as well 
as characters in the picture and their clothing. Also, many illustrations will have some 
sort of background (white, red and white squares, blue and green lozenges). This is 
often characteristic of a particular school, and should be mentioned. If any lettering is 
found in the illustration, it should be noted. 

In New Testament manuscripts, the most common illustrations are of course of the 
Evangelists. But several things should still be noted — e.g. whether they are shown in 
company with their symbolic representations (man, ox, lion, eagle), whether they are 
shown in contemporary garb or in what a scribe might think was Palestinian clothing, 
how they are writing (sitting or standing, at a desk or somewhere else), and whether 
they are alone or in company (e.g. since John is sometimes said to have dictated his 
gospel to Prochorus, it is not unusual to see him alongside another person). It seems 
to me in addition that halos are more common in late illustrations than early, although | 
have not tested this formally. 

Non-Biblical manuscripts have a greater variety of illustrations — e.g. our only 
illustrations of Chaucer are in Chaucerian manuscripts, but generally he does not take 
up the whole width of the page; the image is shown in a sort of a sidebar, perhaps with 
the poet pointing to a particularly interesting passage. Information about non- 
stereotyped illustrations of this sort can be particularly helpful. 


What we learn from collations 


It may seem that working with collations is a rather specialized task, and that the use of a 
critical apparatus is enough for the ordinary student. This is true in some instances, but much 
oversimplified. A collation can teach us a great deal about a manuscript that cannot be 
learned from the apparatus criticus. 
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The collation, unlike the apparatus, teaches us something about the nature of the manuscript 
itself. If we examine the collation of Hebrews, for instance, we observe that Codex 
Claromontanus (D) regularly confuses the endings -8e and -@8al, even when there is no 
variation in the other manuscripts. We learn, therefore, that Claromontanus has no authority 
when there are genuine variants of this type. 


Most manuscripts have some such idiosyncrasies. N, for instance, regularly confounds El! and 
I, while 056 and 0142 have a habit (derived probably from their common ancestor) of adding 
extra iotas. 1799 regularly inserts adeAdot into texts (probably based on the lectionary), and 
so is unreliable for the handful of legitimate variants involving this word. And so forth. None of 
these facts can be learned from a critical apparatus, and most are quickly obvious in a 
collation. 


In addition, a collation is a complete catalog of the readings of a manuscript, whereas a 
critical apparatus is always limited. As an example, consider the collation of Hebrews already 
cited above. This collation includes fifteen manuscripts, and shows 61 variants in Hebrews 1. 
The Nestle-Aland text, by contrast, cites only 21 variants, despite having 23 so-called 
“constant witnesses.” Most of the extra variants in the collation are, of course, trivial — 
spelling mistakes and the like — but by working with the critical apparatus rather than the 
collations, one forfeits the ability to decide which variants are important. In addition, most 
critical apparatus have an associated critical text. This critical text will, almost inevitably, bias 
the user toward its readings. Whereas a collation, since it is based on a non-critical text (the 
Textus Receptus), should not result in any pre-judgement of the readings. 


Collations in Other Languages 


Greek is not the only language for which we need collations, of course. Any text existing in 
multiple copies calls for collation of these copies. And they may show the same sort of variety 
as we see in the Greek witnesses. 


Let’s take a couple of examples from the Vulgate. The following is a proper collation of 
Matthew 6:7—15. The text on the left is the Clementine Vulgate; that on the right is the text of 
Codex Lichfeldensis (as given by Hopkins-James). Divergences are shown in bold. The 
collation follows the text. 
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Clementine 

6’ Orantes autem nolite multum loqui sicut 
ethnici; putant enim quod in multiloquio 
suo exaudiantur. ® Nolite ergo assimilari 
eis; scit enim Pater vester, quid opus sit 
vobis, antequam petatis eum. ° Sic ergo 
vos Orabitis: Pater noster, qui es in caelis, 
sanctificetur nomen tuum, '° adveniat 
regnum tuum, fiat voluntas tua, sicut in 
caelo, et in terra. '' Panem nostrum 
supersubstantialem da nobis hodie, ‘' et 
dimitte nobis debita nostra, sicut et nos 
dimittimus debitoribus nostris, '* et ne nos 
inducas in tentationem, sed libera nos a 
malo. Amen. ‘4 Si enim dimiseritis 
hominibus peccata eorum, dimittet et vobis 
Pater vester caelestis delicta vestra. '° Si 
autem non dimiseritis hominibus, nec 
Pater vester dimittet vobis peccata vestra. 


Lichfeldensis 

6’ Orantes autem multum loqui sicut ci 
putant enim qui inmulti loquiosuo 
exaudiantur ® nolite ergo adsimillare eis 
scit enim pater uester, quibus opus sit 
uobis ante quam petatis eum .., ° Sic ergo 
uos Orabitis .. / tur nomentuu Pater noster 
quies incaelis, scifice nomen tuum, '° et 
ueniet regnum tuum fiat uoluntas tua sicut 
incaelo et interra ' panem nostrum 
cotidianum danobis odie * et dimitte 
nobis debita nostra sicut et nos 
demittimus debitoribus nostris ** et ne nos 
inducas intemptemtationem sedlibera 
nos amalo .. '* Si enim demisseritis 
hominibus peccata eorum demittet et 
uobis Pater uester caelestis delicta uestra. 
15 Si autem nondemisseritis hominibus 
nec Pater uester caelestis dimittet uobis 
peccata uestra 


Collation of Lichfeldensis against the Clementine Vulgate: 


6:7 nolite ] omit 
ethnici ] ci (sic.) 
quod ] qui 
6:8  assimilari ] adsimillare 
quid ] quibus (scribe initially wrote quid then corrected it) 
6:9 orabitis ] orabitis tur nomentuu 
sanctificetur ] scifice (i.e. sanctifice) 
6:10 adveniat ] et ueniet 
6:11 supersubstantialem ] cotidianum 
hodie ] odie 
6:12 dimittimus ] demittimus 
6:13 in tentationem ] intemptemtationem 


Amen ] omit 
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6:14 dimiseritis ] demisseritis 
dimittet ] demittet 


6:15 non dimiseritis ] nondemisseritis 
vester] uester [i.e. vester] caelestis 
dimittet ] demittet 


This is a fairly standard collation format. That doesn’t mean it’s always followed! Just to show 
the possible variations, here are samples of the marginalia to this passage in several Latin 
editions. | have in my library one publication of a Latin Gospel manuscript (Lemuel J. 
Hopkins-James, The Celtic Gospels, an edition of Codex Lichfeldensis, used to create the 
above collation of that manuscript) and three critical editions: The smaller Wordsworth-White, 
Merk, and the Nestle Greek/Latin/English triglot. Let’s show a handful of variants to show how 
Latin collations and critical editions are sometimes done (for the symbols used for the 
manuscripts, see the section on the Vulgate in the article on the Versions). As a sample, let’s 
reproduce the text and apparatus of all four volumes for Matthew 6:7-13, then do 
comparisons side by side for several readings. 
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Hopkins-James 


| Text | | Apparatus | 


6’ Orantes autem multum 
loqui sicut ci putant enim qui 
inmulti loquiosuo exaudiantur 
8 nolite ergo adsimillare eis 
scit enim pater uester, 
quibus opus sit uobis ante 
quam petatis eum .., ° Sic 
ergo uos orabitis .. / tur 
nomentuu Pater noster quies 
incaelis, scifice nomen tuum, 
'0 et ueniet regnum tuum fiat 
uoluntas tua sicut incaelo et 
interra ' panem nostrum 
cotidianum danobis odie * et 
dimitte nobis debita nostra 
sicut et nos demittimus 
debitoribus nostris '° et ne 
nos inducas 
intemptemtationem sedlibera 
nos amalo .. 
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7 -nolite after autem. qui Y for quia 

8 adsimillare (gat adsimilari) with the first / erased for 
assimilari 

The Hereford text is resumed here from the leaf 
(misplaced) inserted at viii.4 containing v.28 to 
vi.8. There is also a break here in the text of d from vi.8 
to viii.27. 

quibus is what the scribe wrote and is VO's reading, 
but the us has been erased not without leaving its 
traces. Enough of b was left to become part of an ugly 
d. It was thus corrected to quid which has the support 
of abf ff, hq Aug her gat DQRCTWOVZvg. In 
opus the us is in ligature. At the end of the verse is an 
example of the corrector's stop, a comma in addition to 
the scribe's stop viz. ..,. 

10 et ueniet (ff; ueniat) foradueniat 

11 cotidianum. This is the O.L. text found in a fff; g: h 
q and others though with some it has the tt, her lam IL 
mg DE CT W (gat has quotidianum with uel 
supersubstantialem between the lines). In St. Matthew, 
St. Jerome substituted supersubstantialem in its place 
but went back to the old word in St. Luke. The O.L. 
form, however, has not been displaced in public and 
private prayer. In our text the Lord's Prayer was 
transcribed again at the end of St. Mark with the 
reading sub stantialem showing the process whereby 
the O.L. text was corrected to the Vulgate 
standard. odie for hodie. 

12 demittimus M O K V X for dimittimus 

13 nos inducas P M E R WM © K vg for inducas 
nos. temptemtationem (temptationem b k fh 2) for 
temtationem. 
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Merk 


Text 

6’Orantes autem nolite multum loqui sicut ethnici; 
putant enim quod in multiloquio suo exaudiantur. * Nolite 
ergo assimilari eis; scit enim Pater vester, quid opus sit 
vobis, antequam petatis eum. ° Sic ergo vos orabitis: 
Pater noster, qui es in caelis, sanctificetur nomen tuum, 
0 adveniat regnum tuum, fiat voluntas tua, sicut in 
caelo, et in terra. '' Panem nostrum supersubstantialem 
da nobis hodie, '* et dimitte nobis debita nostra, sicut et 
nos dimittimus debitoribus nostris, '* et ne nos inducas 
in tentationem, sed libera nos a malo. Amen. 


Nestle 


Text 

6’Orantes autem nolite multum loqui sicut ethnici; putant 
enim quod in multiloquio suo exaudiantur. ® Nolite ergo 
assimilari eis; scit enim Pater vester, quid opus sit vobis, 
antequam petatis eum. ° Sic ergo vos orabitis: Pater noster, 
qui es in caelis, sanctificetur nomen tuum, '° adveniat 
regnum tuum, fiat voluntas tua, sicut in caelo, et in terra. 

" Panem nostrum supersubstantialem da nobis hodie, ‘ et 
dimitte nobis debita nostra, sicut et nos dimittimus 
debitoribus nostris, '* et ne nos inducas in tentationem, sed 
libera nos a malo. Amen. 


Apparatus 

8 quid OZJMaDQRKVCTW] 
quibus rel. 

11 supersubst.] cotidianum 
SmDssCTW 

12 dimisimus Ep*Z*B*JD 

13 amen > codd. 


Apparatus 
8 quid ] quibus 13> 
inducas nos | - amen 
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Wordsworth/White (editio minor) 


Text 

6’Orantes autem nolite multum loqui sicut 
ethnici: putant enim quia in multiloquio suo 
exaudiantur. * Nolite ergo adsimilari eis: scit 
enim Pater uester quibus opus sit uobis ante 
quam petatis eum. ° Sic ergo uos orabitis: 
Pater noster, qui es in caelis, sanctificetur 
nomen tuum, '° adueniat regnum tuum: fiat 
uoluntas tua sicut in caelo et in terra. " 
Panem nostrum supersubstantialem da 


Apparatus 

7 ethnici + faciunt SS quia: quod S 
® quibus: quid 3% @ 
 supersubstantialem AHMVZ al. S$ 


(lL :cotidianum CD al. ; 
supersubstantialem cotidianum F 

'2 dimisimus DZ* 

‘3 snos inducas S& (1; patiaris nos 
induci D (cf. Tert. 'de Orat.' viii) malo 


nobis hodie: '? et dimitte nobis debita nostra, + amen au) 
sicut et nos dimittimus debitoribus nostris: ' 
et ne inducas nos in temtationem, sed libera 


nos a malo. 


Other examples of the various styles: 


Mark 12:29. The Clementine text reads Dominus Deus tuus; this has the support of 
Dublinensis, Sangermanensis, Vallicellanus, and others; Amiatinus and other early 
manuscripts read Dominus Deus noster (compare the Greek). Our authorities describe the 
variant as follows: 


fext [Apparatus 


oan a cited in apparatus) 
text: dns ds tuus 
text: Dominus Deus tuus 


rrr o: ] noster (i.e. AF both read noster for the tuus 
text: Dominus Deus tuus found in the text) 
text: Dominus Deus noster 
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Luke 2:2. The Clementine text reads Cyrino, supported by the large majority of manuscripts. 
The Wordsworth/White text reads Quirino on the basis of harleianus (and the historical name 
Quirinius). Our authorities describe the variant as follows: 


Text 
Se (her cirino) for Cyrino 

text: quirno 

text: Cyrino 


text: Cyrino (no supporting evidence cited) 
text: Quirino 


At least Latin is widely read and has relatively stong standards. In less-common languages, 
establishing a text can get even more difficult. The following shows the opening of two 
editions of the Old English poem The Dream of the Rood. Both are based on the same 
manuscript (the Vercelli Book), though with different orthographic styles. | parallel the first ten 
lines of the poem as presented by (1) Bruce Dickens and Alan S. C. Ross, The Dream of the 
Rood, Methuen’s Old English Library, 1963; and (2) John C. Pope, Seven Old English Poems, 
Norton, 1981. 


Dickens/Ross Pope 
(1) Hpbeet, ic spefna cyst, sec3an pylle, Hweet, ic swefna cyst secgan wille, 
(2) hpat me 3emeette to midre nihte, hweet me gemeette to midre nihte, 
(3) sydpan reordberend reste punedon. sipban reord-berend reste wunodon. 
(4) Puhte me pezet ic 3esape syllicre treob Puhte me beet ic gesawe seldlicre treo 
(5) on lyft laedan leohte bepunden, on lyft leedan leohte bewunden, 
(6) beama beorhtost. Eall Paet beacen pees beama beorhtost. Eall Paet beacen wees 


(7) be3oten mid 30lde; 3immas stodon begoten mid golde; gimmas stodon 

(8) fee3ere et foldan sceatum, sbylce Peer feegere et foldan sceatum swelce Peer 
fife peeron fife weeron 

(9) uppe on Pam eaxl3espanne. Beheoldon uppe on Pam eaxl-gespanne. 

Peer en3eldryhte, Beheoldon Peer engel-dryhta fela, 

fee 3ere Purh ford 3esceaft; ne pees Peer feegere Purh ford-gesceaft; ne wees Peer 

huru fracodes 3eal3a. huru fracudes gealga, 


~_ 
—_ 
is) 
— 
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(1) Hpaet: MS Hpeet with large h Emendations: 2 hweet ] MS heet 9 eaxl] 
enclosing capital b (2) hpeet Grein': MS MS. eaxle. engel-sryhta fela] MS engel 
heet. (9) eaxl3espanne Sweet: MS eaxle dryhtnes ealle. 


3e spanne. en3eldryhte: MS en3el 
dryhtines ealle. Variant spellings in the MS: 1 wylle. 3 


syOpan. wunedon. 4syllicre. treow. 
8 swylce. 10 fracodes. 


The physical task of collating 


For the reasons described above, it is strongly suggested that every student undertake a 
collation or two. It need not be of an actual manuscript (though this is best). Simply take one 
printed or electronic text and compare it against another. (Printed texts are probably better 
than electronic, since a true collation will normally involve a physical manuscript.) Ideally it 
should be an actual manuscript text, but if worst comes to worst, one can (say) collate the 
UBS text against the Textus Receptus. 


The results can be educational and humbling, especially if you are able to compare the result 
with an existing collation of the manuscript. Collation is a difficult and stressful occupation, 
even with the best manuscripts (generally the easiest are the better-preserved uncials). When 
dealing with a more difficult manuscript (e.g. 6, which is written in such a small hand that 
some people need to magnify it to read it; or 33 or 2344, damaged by damp; or a Palimpsest; 
or any of the hundreds of manuscripts written by scribes with bad handwriting), the task 
becomes even more daunting. To give a personal example: The collation of Hebrews 
mentioned above was based entirely on already-extant transcriptions, so eyestrain was not a 
factor. (Fortunately for me, as | have very weak eyes!) It was not, for obvious reasons, 
checked by anyone else, and | myself checked only the non-orthographic variants. The result 
is only about a dozen pages long, even in large print. And even so, it took me dozens of hours 
(spread over several months) to compile. And there are doubtless several errors even so. 


At that, the task is easier than it used to be. Today, we can collate with a computer, either ina 
word processor or using a program such as COLLATE. Older collations were done on paper 
or other non-electronic form. Moorman, for instance, suggested index cards, with the lemma 
typed at the top of each card and the lines on the card representing the various manuscripts 
to be collated. For example, here is my collation of several texts of an old folk song, “Boney 
on the Isle of Saint Helena.” Moorman’s cards would look like 
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1.1A Oh, Bony has gone 


vw — he has 
R — he has 
H — Bonaparte is 


S Now Napoleon he has done 


1.1B from his wars and his fighting 


WwW all a-fighting 
R of all 

H fightings 
S_ with 


One important point to remember in preparing a collation is that, if you are collating a classical 
manuscript, your collation will likely be used in preparing a stemma, and it may be so used 
even if it is a Biblical manuscript (if the manuscript belongs to a family such as Family 13 or 
K'). You should operate on this basis, e.g. by highlighting readings which are likely to have 
genealogical significance. 


The task being what it is, careful preparation is required to create a good collation. Experts 
make the following recommendations for accurate collations: 


All manuscripts should be “twice checked.” Two collations should be made, without reference 
to each other, and compared. For a collation which is to be published or used for a major 
critical apparatus, it should not only be double-checked and compared, but the work should 
be done independently. That is, the initial collations should be done by two different 
individuals, and the results compares by a third individual, who will make reference to the 
manuscript where the two collations differ. 


Before beginning a collation, one should familiarize one’s self with the manuscript. The best 
way to do this is to collate a chapter or two (preferably not the first chapters one will collate 
“for real”), then throw this collation away. lts only purpose is to make the collator familiar with 
the manuscript — the handwriting style, the scribal peculiarities, the organization of the 
pages. 


One should maintain a proper schedule. Spending too much time collating will result in poor 
quality work, and may lead to eyestrain as well. Ideally, one should not collate for more than 
two hours a day, and one should not allow more than four hours of work under any 
circumstances. One should take regular breaks, and assure that there is proper lighting and 
working conditions. Distractions such as phone calls should be avoided if at all possible. | 
probably shouldn’t have to point out that you should not try to multitask (no texting while 
collating!), but I’ll say it anyway, just in case. 
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Even if you cannot bring in someone else to check your collations, use as many cross-checks 
as possible. The method you use depends on your techniques. You might, for instance, read 
back your collation (aloud) to see if you have transcribed the words correctly. You might 
“collate back” into the Textus Receptus, and read that back, or compare it with your original 
manuscript. 


Never assume, because a word has the right beginning and ending, that it is the “correct” 
word. Variant spellings, some of which could represent different words or word forms, are very 
common. 


Before beginning the collation, examine the corrections to the manuscript. Try to determine 
how many correctors there have been, and perhaps their habits. 


If you are working as part of a project, and so are called upon to follow a particular collation 
format, study the format in detail before beginning. Look over other collations in this format. 
Practice using the format. (This is distinct from practicing with the manuscript. Don’t try both 
at once; you’re likely to lose track of one or the other.) 


Another suggestion, this one personal: Don’t start with a collation in a foreign language! Start 
by comparing two texts in your own language. A good place for this is in collections of old folk 
songs or modernized editions of an ancient text. This lets you practice the physical task of 
collation without having to worry about understanding a foreign language as well. 


Charles Moorman, Editing the Middle English Manuscript, p. 46, gives another warning: “The 
editor cannot afford to become himself a scribe if he can avoid it.” Moorman was writing in the 
1970s, before personal computers, so some of his reasons are rather irrelevant. But the basic 
argument is sound: If you are transcribing the manuscript in full, you are not collating, and you 
are making errors of your own. If there already exists an edition of the work you are collating, 
collate against that, no matter how obscure, just to reduce the error rate. This is not always 
possible for classical documents, but in the New Testament, most important sources have 
been printed by someone. So take advantage. 


For those who wish to have something to work from, and whose native language is English, 
here are two transcriptions of a fifteenth century English text, “The Agincourt Carol.” (This 
should, incidentally, put to rest the notion that “carols” are Christmas songs; they are a 
particular form of religious ballad.) The first is from Chappell’s Popular Music of the Olden 
Time (also variously known as Old English Popular Music, etc.); the second is from Percy’s 
Reliques. The Percy text was transcribed from a manuscript copied from the manuscript used 
by Chappell. That is, the genealogy is this: 
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Archetype 
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The Chappell Text 


Deo gracias anglia, 
Redde pro victoria 


1 Owre kynge went forth to normandy, 
With grace and myght of chyvalry: 
Ther god for him wrought mervelusly. 
Wherfore englonde may calle and cry 

Deo gracias... 


2 He sette a sege the sothe for to say, 
to harflu toune with ryal aray; 
that toune he wan, and made afray, 
that fraunce shal rywe tyl domesday. 
Deo gracias... 


3 Than went owre Kynge with alle his oste, 
thorwe fraunce for all the frenshe boste: 
he spared no drede of leste ne most, 
tyl he come to agincourt coste. 

Deo gracias... 


4 Than forsoth that knyght comely, 
in agincourt feld he faught manly: 
thorw grace of god most myghty, 
he had bothe the felde and the victory. 
Deo gracias... 


5 Ther dukys and erlys, lorde and barone, 
were take and slayne, and that wel sone, 
and some were ladde into Lundone 
with ioye and merthe and grete renone 
Deo gracias... 


6 Now gracious god he save owre Kynge, 
his peple, and all his wel wyllynge: 
gef him gode lyfe and gode endynge, 
that we with merth mowe savely synge, 
Deo gracias... 


The Percy Text 


Deo gratias Anglia redde pro victoria! 


1 Owre kynge went forth to Normandy, 
With grace and myyt of chivalry; 
The God for hym wrouyt marvelously, 
Wherfore Englonde may calle, and cry 
Deo gratias: 
Deo gratias Anglia redde pro victoria. 


2 He sette a sege, the sothe for to say, 
To Harflue toune with ryal aray; 
That toune he wan, and made a fray, 
That Fraunce shall rywe tyl domes day. 
Deo gratias &c. 


3 Than went owre kynge, with alle his oste, 
Thorowe Fraunce for all the Frenshe boste; 
He spared ‘for’ drede of leste, ne most, 

Tyl he come to Agincourt coste. 
Deo gratias &c. 


4 Than for sothe that knyyt comely 
In Agincourt feld he faught manly: 
Thorow grace of God most myyty 
He had bothe the felde and the victory. 
Deo gratias &c. 


5 Ther dukys, and erlys, lorde and barone, 
Were take, and slayne, and that wel sone, 
And some were ledde in to Lundone 
With joye, and merthe, and grete renone. 

Deo gratias &c. 


6 Now gracious God he save owre kynge, 
His peple, and all his wel wyllynge, 
Gef him gode lyfe, and gode endynge, 
That we with merth mowe savely synge 
Deo gratias &c. 


(We note incidentally that, using these texts, we can detect the loss of an obsolete letter, just 
as Homeric scholars can detect the fact that Homer used the digamma. The Middle English 
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text of this song clearly used the yogh, 3. In Chappell, this was replaced — as is now fairly 
normal — by gh; the Percy text substitutes y.) 


Columns and Page Arrangement 


As far as | know, there has been no detailed examination of column layouts in New Testament 
manuscripts — at least in any context relating to textual criticism. But it seems likely that 
manuscripts were written in columns from the very earliest days — scrolls, after all, had to be 
written in columns. The Greek word for a column is ogAic, although this the word originally 
meant instead the space between the columns. 


It is often stated that, with the exceptions of N and B, all continuous-text New Testament 
manuscripts are written in one or two columns. This is not quite true (048 and 053 are also in 
three columns, as is the minuscule 1957 and, of necessity, the trilingual minuscule 460 — and 
of course there are many commentary manuscripts which use irregular page formats), but not 
far from the mark. The following table shows, by century, the number of manuscripts with one, 
two, three, and four columns. (Note: Manuscripts must be substantial enough for the 
determination to be certain.) For the first five centuries, the manuscripts themselves are listed. 
The percentage of manuscripts in each category is also listed. The data is as given in the first 
edition of the Kurzgefasste Liste (note that paleographic estimates in the Liste are not always 
reliable, and this list is only approximate). 
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Century Number of Columns 
as -2- aie -4-| Scrol 
| 
Il PAs: pee 
Ill Pe PP? Pe 0212 Pe 
0220 0232 
IV 0162 0169 0176 0181 |057 058 0171 01850207 +=|B N 
0189 0206 0228 0214 0221 0230 0231 
V C |W 059 061 069 AQT 062 068 0160 0165 |048 
0163 0172 0173 0174 |0166 0201 0216 0218 0219 
0175 0182 0217 0244 | 0226 0227 0236 0239 0242 
VI 13 (24%) 42 (76%) 
VII 7 (28%) 18 (72%) 
VII 9 (39%) 13 (61%) 
IX unc |17 (38%) 27 (60%) [053] (2%) 
min |9 (75%) 3 (25%) 
xX unc |8 (53%) 7 (47%) 
min | 89 (85%) 16 (15%) 
Xl unc |1 
min |283 (81%) 68 (19%) 
Xll 461 (87%) 69 (13%) 
XIll 458 (89%) 59 (11%) [460] 
XIV 454 (91%) 45 (9%) 
XV 193 (90%) 21 (10%) [1957] 
after XV 145 (88%) 19 (12%) 


It is sometimes stated that the reason N is written in four columns is that this gives the 
appearance of a scroll. It should be noted, however, that the papyri are usually in one column, 
so Christians had clearly already abandoned the “scroll look” before X was written. It seems 
more likely that X, which is one of the largest uncials known (indeed, based on the data in the 
first edition of the Kurzgefasste Liste, it is as presently bound the largest uncial known), was 
written in four columns to keep the width of each column close to the standard column width 
found in other manuscripts. 
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It is also worth noting that 2—columns format was standard for uncials (57% of uncials are in 
two columns), and also very common for lectionaries, but while obviously acceptable, it was 
certainly not normal for minuscules (only 13% of minuscules have more than one column, and 
many of those are diglots). One may speculate that this has to do with readability. Uncials, 
particularly early uncials which lacked punctuation, word spacing, and breathings, were 
difficult to read. To reduce the stress of reading, scribes may have resorted to narrower 
columns. When the more readable minuscules became standard, scribes turned to the easier- 
to-copy-but-harder-to-read one-column format. (It is now known that there is an optimal 
column width for reading; a column which is requires the reader’s eyes to move more than 
five or six times makes reading more difficult. Ancient scribes could not have known this, but 
they could well have sensed that narrower columns were easier to read than wide.) 


Note that this applies only to Greek manuscripts. Other traditions will have other histories. 
Indeed, Christopher de Hamel, A History of Illuminated Manuscripts, p. 91, states that “at the 
beginning of the twelfth century many manuscripts were still in a single column format, but by 
about 1170 manuscripts were generally larger and often in two columns.” De Hamel does not 
say which manuscripts this applies to; it appears to be Latin manuscripts (because he goes 
out of his way to ignore the very existence of anything in Greek), but he does not specify. Still, 
it shows how different traditions differ: at a time when Greek manuscripts were, on average, 
reducing their number of columns, he finds an increase among the manuscripts in his sample 
base. 


Commentary Manuscripts 


Introduction 


Most manuscripts of the New Testament are straight-text manuscripts. The price of books 
being what it was, anything unnecessary was carefully eliminated, since additional text 
required more writing material and more scribal time. 


But while manuscripts with commentaries are not common, they are not rare, either. Many 
commentaries, such as those of Oecumenius (and his imitator the pseudo-Oecumenius) and 
Andreas of Caesarea, were intimately linked to the Bible text. Anyone who wanted to read 
those commentaries would need the text at hand. Why not combine them in a single volume? 


The result is that some 20% of all New Testament manuscripts — nearly 600 all told — 
include some sort of regular commentary. Some contain commentaries from only one author 
(e.g. the dozens of manuscripts of the Apocalypse which also contain Andreas’s 
commentary.) Others contain a catena, or chain commentary (from the Latin word for “chain, 
fetter”). Catena manuscripts contain comments from several sources linked into the text; 
hence the title. In addition, a number of manuscripts are fitted with commentaries which are 
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not so closely associated with the text. An example is 1739, which has hundreds of comments 
from various sources in the margin. 


The earliest commentary manuscript is the uncial =, while the most important textually (and 
one of the most important for its commentary) is 1739. 


Von Soden was of the opinion that commentary manuscripts formed a special class of 
manuscripts, and classified commentary manuscripts solely on the basis of the commentary, 
without examining the text. Maurice Robinson, based on his examination of manuscripts of 
John in the vicinity of the story of the Adulteress, agrees in part: “The interspersed type of 
commentary in my opinion should never be considered in the same ballpark as a ‘continuous- 
text’ MS, simply because it is not such, even if the complete biblical text can be extracted 
therefrom. Such interspersed commentaries also stem directly from their archetype in almost 
all copies, and the only item of text-critical importance is recovery of the archetype text of that 
commentator... ([e.g.] Theophylact, Euthymius Zigabenus, or Niketas), and the many MSS of 
such a commentator say nothing much beyond what the patristic archetype was, so thus they 
are not really ‘NT’ MSS even though counted as such in the list. 


“Commentary MSS in which the catena or commentary surrounds the biblical text are a 
different matter, and these should be counted as continuous-text MSS. In fact some of this 
category were in unfinished state as | examined them on microfilm, and it was clear how the 
process operated: the biblical text was copied first in a centered portion of the page; the 
complete biblical book was finished; and only then was the catena or commentary added, 
often from another source MS in which the text reflected in the commentary often differed 
from that in the biblical text of the new MS... ” 


Nonetheless, no detailed check has been performed on von Soden’s thesis (Wisse, e.g., did 
not profile commentary manuscripts). 


Noteworthy Commentaries 


Although almost any Father could be consulted for a commentary manuscript, certain 
editions, such as those of Andreas and Oecumenius, became peculiarly linked with the Bible 
text. These text-plus-commentary manuscripts seem to have circulated in their own special 
editions. This, at least, was the view of Von Soden, who created several special symbols to 
for groups of commentary manuscripts. These include (Some minor commentaries are 
omitted): 


The Antiochene commentary on the Gospels. In Matthew and John, it was based on the work 
of Chrysostom; in Mark, on Victor of Antioch, and in Luke, on Titus of Bostra. Von Soden 
identified dozens of manuscripts of this type, which he symbolized by an A with a superscript 
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number (e.g. A® is the uncial X). Noteworthy manuscripts of this group include =, X, 053, and 
304. 


Andreas the Presbyter’s commentary on the Acts and Catholic Epistles. Symbolized by A’? 
(e.g. Av’ is K??). Noteworthy manuscripts of this group include K, 36, 307, and 453. 


Andreas of Ceesarea’s commentary on the Apocalypse. In terms of frequency of use, probably 
the most widespread of the commentaries, found in perhaps a third of the Apocalypse 
manuscripts. Symbolized by Av (e.g. Av? is 051). Noteworthy manuscripts of this group 
include 051, 052, 1", 94, 2059, and several others. Associated with this (as the two were 
sometimes combined) is the commentary of Arethas; Von Soden’s Ap” is 2116. 


The so-called “anonymous catena’” on the Gospels, symbolized by C' (e.g. by C" is 050). Von 
Soden separated this by books (Matthew, John, and Paul). Noteworthy manuscripts of this 
type include 050, 0141, and 304. 


Zigabenus’s commentaries on the Gospels (Z*) and Paul (Z"). This group does not appear to 
contain any noteworthy or well-known manuscripts. 


Theophylact’s commentaries on the Gospels (O*) and Paul (©"). Although both of these 
groups are large (over a hundred of the former and several dozen of the latter), few if any of 
the manuscripts of this type have received much critical attention. 


Theodoret’s commentary on Paul (05). This group does not contain any noteworthy 
manuscripts. 


John of Damascus’s commentary on Paul. (I, i.e. I' is K). This group contains only two 
manuscripts: K?? and 2110. 0151 probably also belongs here, but von Soden did not so 
classify it. 


Cyril of Alexandrian’s commentary on John (K’). This group does not contain any noteworthy 
manuscripts. 


Nicetas’s commentaries on John (N'), Luke (N‘), Matthew (N+), and Paul (N"). These groups 
do not contain any noteworthy manuscripts. 


Oecumenius’s commentaries: 


On the Praxapostolos (O, e.g. O’ is 056); contains 056, 0142, 424, 441, and 442. This is 
actually the work of the pseudo-Oecumenius. 


On the Apocalypse (O%, e.g. O°" is 2053); contains 2053, 2062. 
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On Paul (O°, e.g. O” is 075); contains 075 and 1908 (though the marginalia of 1908 are also 
associated with 1739). Since this is part of the Praxapostolos, it follows that work is believed 
to be pseudepigraphal. 


On the Acts and Catholic Epistles (O'). This group does not contain any noteworthy 
manuscripts. Since this is part of the Praxapostolos, it follows that work is believed to be 
pseudepigraphal. 


Oecumenius on the Acts and Catholic Epistles plus Theophylact in Paul (OO, e.g. OO is 
103). The most noteworthy manuscript of this group is 103. 


Chrysostom on Paul (X, e.g. X? is 0150). Noteworthy manuscripts of this type include 0150, 
0151, and 1962. 
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Noteworthy Commentary Manuscripts 


Von Soden’s detailed summary of commentary 
manuscripts is badly out of date. So at present we 
can only list which manuscripts have commentaries 
(Von Soden’s description of the commentary, where 
known, follows the manuscript name). Uncials with 
commentary include: 


Ean gr sdundaan G stqane b-, 


K??/018 (Andreas on Acts/Cath) and its near-sister 
0151 (Chrysostom on Paul) 


= (Titus of Bostra on Luke) 


List 


050 (Anonymous) euged wtcandi ce He ea | 
a se 
051 (Andreas) 


052 (Andreas) 

053 (Antiochene) 

(055 -- commentary with only partial text) 

056 and its near-sister 0142 (both Oecumenius) 
075 (Oecumenius) 

0141 (Anonymous) 

0150 (Chrysostom) 

0151 (Chrysostom) 

0256. 


At right: A single column of a Latin commentary | 
manuscript, Scheyen MS. 258, folio 128r, second 
column, described as Peter Lombard’s Great Gloss 
on the Psalms. The Biblical text is in red, the 
commentary in black. Observe the marginal notation ° 
showing the source of the commentary -- in this case, 
mostly Cassiodorus, with a few from Augustine. 


Minuscules with commentary are too numerous to list, but in the Alands’ list of manuscripts of 
Category Ill or higher, the following are commentary manuscripts: 
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94 (Oecumenius, Andreas) 

103 (Oecumenius, Theophylact) 

(218) 

254 (Oecumenius, Theophylact) 

307 (Antiochene — but 307 does not contain the Gospels!) 
441 (Oecumenius) 

442 (Oecumenius) 

453 (Andreas on Acts/Cath) 

610 (Andreas on Acts/Cath), 

(621 (Oecumenius)) 

623 

720 (Oecumenius, Theophylact) 

849 (Cyril of Alexandria) 

886 (Theophylact) 

911 (Oecumenius; Andreas) 

1424 

1506 (Theophylact) 

1523 (Oecumenius, Theophylact) 

1524 (Oecumenius, Theophylact) 

1678 (Theophylact, Andreas) 

(1739 — not listed as a commentary manuscript by the Alands) 
1842 (Oecumenius) 
1844 (Oecumenius) 
1908 (Oecumenius) 
1910 (Oecumenius) 


1942 (Chrysostom) 
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1962 (Chrysostom) 
2053 (Oecumenius) 
2062 (Oecumenius) 
2110 (Antiochene) 
2197 (Theophylact) 
2351 

2596 

2812 


Complutensian Polyglot 


For more than half a century after the first printed Latin Bible, there was no printed copy of the 
Greek New Testament. The first to take the matter in hand was Cardinal Francisco Ximénes 
de Cisneros. 


It is worth noting that the Complutensian was not the first attempt at a polyglot. It appears that 
the great printer Aldus Manutius set up samples for some sort of an edition, and in 1516, a 
Pentaglott Psalter was published in Genoa with texts in Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek, Latin, and 
Arabic. (Why start with a psalter? This isn’t clear. The psalter was by far the most popular part 
of the Old Testament, but the New Testament was more popular still.) But Ximenes deserves 
credit for both attempting the first New Testament, and the first full Greek Bible, and the first 
polyglot with the New Testament. Cisneros started the project in 1502; some say it was in 
celebration of the birth of the heir to the Habsburg dynasty, the future Emperor Charles V. 


The place of the printing was Alcala (Complutum). The Old Testament was to include Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, with Aramaic (the Targum of Onkelos) as a footnote to the Pentateuch; the 
New Testament was given in Greek and Latin, with additional scholarly tools. The editors were 
an interesting and distinguished group — AElius Antonius of Lebrixa, Demetrius Ducas of 
Crete, Ferdinandus Pincianus, Diego Lopez de Zuniga (Stunica, the fellow who eventually 
had the controversy with Erasmus over 1 John 5:7-8), Alfonsus de Zamora, Paulus 
Coronellus, and Johannes de Vergera (the last three converted Jews, and Ducas presumably 
the descendent of Byzantine Christians, so they represent a wide range of viewpoints. It is 
interesting to note that different modern texts give different lists of editors — not just spelling 
the names differently but adding or omitting various people; I’ve included every name I’ve 
found). 
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The planning for the volume began in 1502, though it took almost a dozen years for printing to 
begin. There were six volumes, and the whole thing is estimated to have cost 50,000 ducats 
— alarge fraction of the revenues of the entire diocese of Alcala. 


The printer was Arnald William de Brocario. It is reported that 600 copies were printed, of 
which three were on vellum, the rest on paper. Almost a hundred of them still survive. Volume 
V, containing the New Testament, was finished early in 1514 (it is worth noting that Paul 
precedes the Acts in this volume). Volume VI, with a lexicon, index, and other aids, was 
completed in 1515, and the other four volumes, containing the Old Testament (with, of course, 
the Apocryphal/Deuterocanonical books) came off the press in 1517. Ximenes unfortunately 
died late in that year. Papal approval was much delayed (some have said the Pope wouldn't 
approve the book until borrowed manuscripts were returned, or that the death of Ximenes 
caused problems, but we don’t really don’t know the reason); the imprimatur came in 1520, 
and the volumes were finally made available to the public apparently in 1522. 


The format and type face of the Greek New Testament have sparked much discussion. 
(Interestingly, the Greek of the Septuagint is in a more normal Greek style, and uses a font 
similar to those produced by Aldus Manutius for his Greek books.) It is sometimes said that 
nothing like the font used for the New Testament has ever been seen. This is exaggerated. 
What is unusual is not the font but the orthography. There are no rough or smooth breathings, 
and the accents are peculiar. (Make you wonder if Demetrias Ducas spoke an odd dialect or 
something. Scrivener, to be sure, denies this, pointing out that Ducas composed some Greek 
verse which was perfectly well-written and pointed, so he could write “proper” Greek.) The 
font itself is not particularly unusual. Metzger-Text, p. 85, says the “type used in the New 
Testament volume is modelled after the style of the handwriting in manuscripts of about the 
eleventh or twelfth century, and is very bold and elegant.” Bold and elegant is certainly is — 
but also much simplified from hand-written models. It is very much closer to an earlier Greek 
typeface, used by Sweynheym and Pannartz in 1465 to print Lactantius. There are 
differences, to be sure (the delta in the Polyglot is more uncial, while the Lactantius is like a 
minuscule delta; the Lactantius uses only one form of the letter sigma, the Lactantius uses an 
uncial gamma and a very strange beta). But the feeling of the two is very similar; the 
Complutensian is simply a much more refined version of the same style. 


The interesting question is why the compositors changed fonts; why, after using such a 
beautiful Greek face for the New Testament, did they shift to the ugly Aldine fonts for the Old? 
The Aldine fonts were immensely complicated (see the article on Books and Bookmaking); 
was it merely that they hadn’t managed to cut such a font in time? Were there complaints 
about the modern-looking fonts? (And if so, why, given that no one except the publishers had 
seen the books?) Was it something about the source manuscripts? (This seems unlikely, but 
since the manuscripts are unknown, it’s perhaps possible.) Did the publisher bring in new 
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typesetters who could set the more elaborate Aldine faces and keep track of the accents? My 
guess is the latter, but it is unlikely that we will ever now. 


As mentioned, the manuscripts underlying the Complutensian Polyglot have never been 
identified, though there is no doubt that the text is largely Byzantine. (Scrivener, p. 180, says 
that there are 2780 differences from the Elzevir text — 1046 in the Gospels, 578 in Paul, 542 
in Acts and the Catholic Epistles, 614 in the Apocalypse — which about the same as the 
number of differences between Elzevir and the true Majority Text. And Scrivener says there 
are only about 50 typographical errors.) The editors did thank the Pope for use of 
manuscripts, but there are chronological problems with this; it is likely that, if the Vatican 
supplied Greek manuscripts, they were used only for LXX, not the NT. (Several scholars say 
explicitly that two Vatican manuscripts were used for LXX, perhaps those numbered 108 and 
248.) Stunica makes explicit reference to one Greek manuscript in the New Testament, but 
this manuscript (Tischendorf/Scrivener 52a) is lost. 


Scrivener notes some interesting and unusual readings of the Polyglot’s Greek text (e.g. Luke 
1:64 autov dinp8@pw8n Kat cAaAet with 251 and a handful of other manuscripts; Luke 2:22), 
and observes that some have seen similarities to 4°, 42, 51. There seems to have been no 
real attempt to follow up these hints, probably because the Polyglot had no real influence on 
later printed editions. | strongly suspect that, if anyone really cared, we could identify most of 
these manuscripts now, simply because we have much more complete catalogs of variants. 


It may be that relatively little attention was devoted to the Greek text by the editors. That the 
Latin was considered more important than the Greek is obvious from the handling of 1 John 
5:7—8 (and even more from the comment on the Old Testament that they had placed the Latin 
in the middle column, between Hebrew and Greek, like Jesus between the two thieves), but 
Scrivener denies that the Greek was systematically conformed to the Latin — he believes 
(Plain Introduction, fourth edition, volume II, p. 177) that the crack about the two thieves was 
an indication that the editors though the Greek and Hebrew corrupted, and so trusted the 
Latin more. 


The Greek text of the New Testament isn’t the only peculiar attribute of the Polyglot. The 
Hebrew of the Old Testament is not pointed according to the usual method; rather, it appears 
to conform to the Babylonian pointing. Manuscripts of this type are now few; it is likely that the 
Polyglot used some now-lost sources (unless, as with the Greek, the editors simply adopted 
their own pointing system). This would seem to imply that the Complutensian is more 
significant for Old than New Testament criticism. 


Conjectures and Conjectural Emendation 


The New Testament is full of difficult readings. There are probably hundreds of places where 
one scholar or another has argued that the text simply cannot be construed. Westcott and 
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Hort, for instance, marked some five dozen passages with an asterisk as perhaps containing 
a primitive error. (A list of these passages is found in note 2 on page 184 of the second/third 
edition of Bruce M. Metzger’s The Text of the New Textament.) Not all of these are nonsense, 
but all are difficult in some way. 


In classical textual criticism, the response to such “nonsense” readings is usually conjectural 
emendation — the attempt to imagine what the author actually wrote. Such an emendation, to 
be successful, must of course fit the author’s style and the context. It should also, ideally, 
explain how the “impossible” reading arose. 


The use of conjectural emendation in the classics — especially those which survive only in 
single manuscripts — can hardly be questioned. Even if we assume that there is no editorial 
activity, scribal error is always present. Thus, for instance, in Howell D. Chickering, Jr.’s 
edition of Beowulf, we find over two hundred conjectures in the text, and a roughly equal 
number of places where other sorts of restoration has been called for or where Chickering 
has rejected common emendations. All this in the space of 3180 lines, usually of six to ten 
words! 


Even quite recent compositions can need this sort of work. A Gest of Robyn Hode was 
composed probably some time in the fifteenth century, and we have one complete printed 
copy from about 1506 and an incomplete copy of a second edition from about this period, yet 
at least three lines of the 1800+ in the original manuscript have been lost, and my personal 
guess is that the number is closer to a dozen, plus there are a great many smaller defects. 
We have only two choices in this case: To emend or to print a lacuna. 


In the New Testament the situation is different. There is one (badly burned) manuscript of 
Beowulf. The major works of Tacitus survives in several manuscripts, but they do not overlap, 
and while there are four manuscripts of the Agricola, it appears that three of them are 
descended from the fourth. Polybius and Livy, too, survive only in part. Asser’s Life of Alfred 
exists only in a printed transcript. But for the New Testament, every passage survives in at 
least two hundred witnesses (excluding the versions), and outside the Apocalypse the number 
of witnesses rises into the thousands. 


So how does this wealth of copies affect the tradition? In one sense it is an immense boon; it 
means that we can see our way around the peculiarities of any particular copy. Does this 
mean that there is no need for conjectural emendation? 


Various scholars have answered this differently. Most contend that there should be no need 
for conjectural emendation. Others, such as Zuntz and Holmes, allow for the possibility; 
Holmes writes, “That there is considerably less need for emendation of the NT text than that 
of comparable documents is indeed true, but we must not confuse /ess need with no 
need.” (Michael W. Holmes, “Reasoned Eclecticism in New Testament Textual Criticism,” 
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printed in Bart D. Ehrman & Michael W. Holmes, The Text of the New Testament in 
Contemporary Research, 1995, page 348. This section, pp. 346-349, is probably the best 
brief summary of the need for a more “classical” style of criticism.) And Kenneth Sisam 
comments of the difference between printing an attested and an unattested reading, “To 
support a bad manuscript reading is in no way more meritorious than to support a bad 
conjecture, and so far from being safer, it is more insidious as a source of error. For, in good 
practice, a conjecture is printed with some distinguishing mark which attracts doubt; but a bad 
manuscript reading, if it is defended, looks like solid ground for the defence of other 
readings.” (Kenneth Sisam, “The Authority of Old English Poetical Manuscripts,” now 
available in Studies in the History of Old English Literature, p. 39. This volume, despite its 
title, is largely devoted to textual questions, and much of the advice, including the above, is 
capable of application outside the context of Anglo-Saxon.) 


Of the theoretical possibilities for conjectural emendation there can be no question. It is likely 
that there are several New Testament books where all extant copies are derived from an 
ancestor more recent than the autograph. In the case of Paul, most copies are probably 
derived from the original compilation of the letters rather than the originals themselves. In 
each of these cases, errors in the remote archetype will be preserved in all copies. As a 
result, we see editors sometimes mark certain readings as corrupt (such as the 
aforementioned “primitive errors” obelized by Westcott and Hort). 


But how does one detect these errors? Simply by looking for “nonsense” readings? But one 
scholar’s nonsense is another’s subtlety. In any case, can it be shown that all nonsense 
readings derive from copyists? | hardly think so. Much of the New Testament was taken from 
dictation. Can we be certain that even the original scribe had it right? And what proof is there 
that the original author was always grammatical and accurate? | have yet to see an author 
who never made an error in writing. And even if you think you’ve found an error, as Westcott 
and Hort did, how do you reliably correct it? 


Take a concrete example, in 1 Corinthians 6:5. The Greek text reads dtakptval ava HEoov 
TOU AdEAMOU auUTOU, “to judge between his brother.” Zuntz, would emend to dtakptvat ava 
HEOOV TOU AdEAMOU Kal TOU AdEAMOU auUTOU, “to judge between the brother and his 
brother.” (The Text of the Epistles, p. 15). This is technically not pure conjecture, since it has 
some slight versional support, but Zuntz thinks, probably rightly, that these are conjectures by 
the translators; he is just adopting their conjecture. 


Now it’s likely enough that Zuntz has the sense of this passage correct. But does that mean it 
is actually the autograph wording? People do leave words out sometimes. And there is at 
least one other possibility for emendation: instead of adding kat Tou adeAgou, we might 
emend ava HEoov — i.e. to read something like “to pass judgment upon his brother” instead 
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of “to pass judgment between his brother.” Observe that, even if we are sure we need to 
emend (and we aren't), we are not certain how to emend. That’s the heart of the problem. 


With all these factors in mind, it is worth noting that conjectural emendation is not entirely 
dead; the UBS text prints a conjecture in Acts 16:12 (the reading is supported by codices 
Colbertinus Theodulfianus of the Vulgate, as well as by the Old Church Slavonic, but these 
are clearly variants peculiar to the version rather than their underlying text). Hort conjectured 
e8eAotanetvomdpovuvn for BEAwv Ev TanEelvompoouvn in Col. 2:18. But it should be 
frowned upon; we note that, when selecting a reading from among variants, one generally 
choses the one which best explains the others. But when adopting a conjectural emendation, 
one should only accept a reading which completely explains the others. This happens so 
rarely that we can almost ignore it — particularly since such corrections can still be wrong. An 
example comes from Langland’s Vision of Piers Plowman. In the editio princeps, which for a 
long time was the only text available, the very first line read 


In a somer seson whan set was the sonne 
(“In a Summer season, when set was the sun”) 


“Set” is perhaps meaningful, but does not scan. Therefore attempts were made to correct it. 
The most popular emendation was “hotte,” “hot.” 


The correct reading, as now known from many manuscripts, is “softe,” “soft.” Thus the 
proposed emendation, although perfectly sensible and meeting all the desired criteria, in fact 
gives a meaning exactly opposite the true reading. 


Or we might illustrate an example from Beowulf, where we do not know the correct reading. 
Line 62, as found in the manuscript, reads (in Old English and translation): 


hyrde ic pb elan cwen 
heard | th(at) ela’s queen 


Which doesn’t make any more sense in Old than Modern English. There is a missing noun. 
The context is a list of the children of Healfdene; we are told there are four, and three have 
been listed (Heorogar, Hrothgar, and Halga); we expect the name of a fourth. Old English 
word order would allow the name to appear in the next line — but it doesn’t. And this line is 
defective, missing a stress and an alliteration. 


What’s more, there is no known King Ela for this unnamed girl to marry. This suggests an 
easy emendation: “ela” is short for “Onela.” If we insert this likely emendation and the verb 
was, as well as expanding the abbreviation p for that, we get 


hyrde ic beet wees Onelan cwen 
heard | that was Onela’s queen 
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Now we need a name. It must be feminine, it must complete the alliteration, it must fill out the 
line. 


The moment | saw this, without a moment’s hesitation, without even knowing Old English, | 
suggested the emendation “Elan,” which meets every requirement. And it would explain how 
the error came about: A haplography elan1.... elan2. In other words, our line would become 


hyrde ic beet Elan wees Onelan cwen 
heard | that Elan was Onela’s queen 


This conjecture has been proposed before — and rejected because there is no evidence that 
Onela had a wife Elan. (Of course, there is also no evidence that he didn’t — if we had good 
evidence about this period, we very well might have another copy of Beowulf, and the whole 
discussion would be moot.) 


As a result, at least two other conjectures were offered for the name. One suggested the 
name Yrse (Grundtvig, Bugge, Clarke). This, too, faces the problem of being a poorly-attested 
name. So a third suggestion was “Signi” (or similar). This is on the basis that the “real” Signi 
was the sister and bedmate of Sigismund, and our unnamed wife of Onela is also accused of 
incest. The problem is that, if we wish to preserve the alliteration, this forces further 
emendations to the line, changing (On)ela to “Saevil’ or some such. 


Still others propose to leave the line as it is and emend in a half line below this. (Though it 
appears that no such emendation really works). A fifth proposal is to emend the line to omit 
any name of the woman and just read “a prince,” or some equivalent non-name, for Onela. 


| happen to have eight complete editions of Beowulf (mostly in translation, but some in Old 
English), plus an essay by Norman E. Eliason on this very subject (Norman E. Eliason, 
“Healfdene’s Daughter,” pp. 3-13 in Lewis E. Nicholson and Dolores Warwick Frese, editors, 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry: Essays in Appreciation. The various solutions they adopt are as follows 
(first the name of the girl, then the name of the man who married her): 


no name/Ela (and mark an error in the next line): Thorpe 

Yrse/Onela: Crossley-Holland, Chickering 

Signi/Onela: R. K. Gordon 

no name/Onela: Bradley, Hieatt, Wright 

Emend to read “Onela” but do not conjecture a name for the woman: Donaldson 
no name/no name: (Eliason/secondary choice) 


No Emendation: Eliason 
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So here is the situation: We have an obvious error, and an obvious emendation, and no one 
accepts the obvious emendation, and we see two different alternate conjectures, two other 
conjectures for the form of the line, two different primitive errors marked, and one editor who 
refuses to admit that nonsense is nonsense. It’s not the most impressive performance. 


For these reasons, with all due respect to Zuntz et al, who correctly point out that conjectural 
emendation may be needed to restore the original text, we must always be cautious of going 
too far. As Duplacy remarks (quoted in Vaganay & Amphoux, An Introduction to New 
Testament Textual Criticism, English translation, p. 84), “The supreme victory of internal 
Criticism is.... conjectural emendation, especially when it is the original text itself which is 
emended.” Unless we are certain we are not making that mistake, conjectural emendation 
should be avoided. 


To give a concrete New Testament example, consider the third part of Matthew’s genealogy, 
Matt. 1:12—16 (the portion of the genealogy after the exile, where we have no other sources to 
compare against). Matthew 1:17 implies that there should be fourteen names here, but there 
are only thirteen. It may be that Matthew goofed (in fact, it’s quite clear that this genealogy 
cannot be complete — thirteen names spread across 570+ years is 45+ years per generation, 
which is simply not possible). But it is also reasonable to assume that one name was lost from 
the genealogy at a very early date — in other words, there is a primitive error here. But can 
we correct it? The answer is simply no. We may think a name is missing, but we have no 
grounds whatsoever for determining what it might be or where it is lacking. Although we see 
the need for emendation, we have no tools for correctly performing it. 


Copy Texts 


It has been said that F. J. A. Hort, in constructing the text of the Westcott & Hort edition, 
simply looked for the readings of B and followed those. 


This is just about precisely backward. Hort did not start from some anonymous text and then 
start looking for ways to correct it toward B. Rather, he started from B and then looked for 
places where it should be rejected. In other words, he used B as a “copy text.” 


It is curious to note that the copy text (also known as a proof text), one of the fundamental 
devices of most classical textual criticism, doesn’t even seem to be mentioned in most 
manuals of NT criticism. Simply put, the copy text is the starting point for an edition. An editor, 
after examining the various witnesses, picks a particular manuscript as the best source and 
then, in effect, collates against it looking for places where a better text presents itself. As G. 
Blakemore Evans puts it in the textual introduction to the Riverside Shakespeare, “an editor 
today, having chosen for what he considers sound reasons a particular copy-text, will adhere 
to that copy-text unless he sees substantial grounds for departing from it” (p. 37). 
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This, we should note, does not mean slavishly following the copy text. Hort didn’t follow B 
closely; a good editor will be open to good readings from any source. But the copy text is the 
starting point. It is followed unless there is a clear reason to do otherwise. So, for example, 
one would tend to follow the copy text spelling of various proper names, or on points of Attic 
versus non-Attic usage, or on inflected versus non-inflected Semitic names. And, of course, in 
the case of readings where the canons of criticism offer no clear point of decision, you follow 
the copy text. It gives you a fallback if you have no other grounds for decision. 


Note that this is in strong contrast to most methods of Eclecticism. Eclectics generally don’t 
start anywhere; they have to decide everything — even such trivialities as spelling variations 
— from the manuscripts or from some external reference. It’s a lot of work for slight reward — 
and it arguably produces a rather inconsistent text. 


Now we should note that the Copy Text notion arose in situations with very few witnesses — 
e.g Shakespeare, where there are never more than three independent witnesses, usually not 
more than two, and occasionally only one. However, the idea has been successful enough 
that it is now applied to texts with far larger numbers of witnesses — e.g. Chaucer, where 
some passages have as many as 75 witnesses. There is no inherent reason why the method 
could not be applied to the NT as well. 


Of course, if one is to choose a copy text, there is the question of which copy text. This is 
rendered much more complicated by the nature of New Testament witnesses: Most of the 
important ones, the papyri and uncials, lack accents, breathings, punctuation, and spaces 
between words. Should one adopt a copy text which includes these features (in which case it 
will be much more recent than what are usually considered the best witnesses), or choose a 
text with the best text apart from readers’ aides? Or even choose one text for the text and 
another for the aids? 


If you prefer the Byzantine text, it probably isn’t an issue. Others will face a harder choice. 
Personally, | would incline to take the best text, while allowing for the possibility of a text with 
more reader aids. 


On that basis, | would suggest the following: 


Gospels: B. Or P” where it exists, but consistency argues for using B throughout. There are 
no other real candidates. N is mixed and rather badly copied, and every other copy except D 
has Byzantine mixture. (Of course, if you prefer the Byzantine text, you can have a copy 
manuscript — probably E or perhaps Q. 


Acts: Again, B. Although there are proportionally more good manuscripts, none can claim 
superiority over Vaticanus. 
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Paul: Now this one is complicated, as there are fully four reasonable candidates: P*, B, xn, 
and (improbable as it sounds to list a minuscule) 1739. Nonetheless, | would argue that 1739 
is the best of the choices. The best texts — at least in my opinion and that of Stephen C. 
Carlson; compare also Zuntz — are P*, B, and 1739. But P* is very incomplete, and also 
contains a much-too-high rate of scribal errors. B is better on this count, but it too is defective. 
Adopting 1739 gives us a very good text, complete, and supplied with accents and 
breathings. The other alternative, X, will appeal primarily to those, such as the UBS 
committee, who believe in Alexandrian Uber Alles without noting that the quality of the 
different types changes from corpus to corpus. 


Catholics: Here again we have several options: B, P”, XN, A, C, and 1739 are all possibilities. 
P” is probably eliminated by its incompleteness and its errors plus its wild text of Jude. A is 
the head of the main branch of the Alexandrian text, but while that is the largest group, it does 
not appear the best. C would have a strong case if it were complete — indeed, if it were 
complete, it would be my first choice — but it’s too fragmentary. Textually, N stands almost 
alone; so does B, whereas 1739 heads a large group. Ultimately, | would say the choice 
comes down to B or 1739. | would incline very slightly toward B. 


Apocalypse: Here again we have four choices: A, C, X, or P*’. The latter is eliminated by its 
fragmentary state. NX isn’t a particularly good text. C may well be the best text, but it once 
again has too many lacunae. We must choose A almost by default. 


We should recall, however, that the copy text concept can be applied to more than just the 
text of the New Testament. An edition of one of the versions might well be founded on a 
particular copy text (and some have been — e.g. the Hopkins-James edition “The Celtic 
Gospels,” an attempt to recreate the early Vulgate texts used in the British Isles, is based on 
Codex Lichfeldensis). So we should probably enumerate points to be considered in choosing 
a copy text. 


Dialect. Many of the versions exist in multiple dialects (Slavonic is perhaps the most exteme 
example). It may well be that the text which most clearly preserves the wording of the original 
is not the one which most clearly preserves the /anguage of the original (we could offer as a 
parallel a manuscript of the Greek Bible which is faithful in wording but which heavily Atticises 
the word forms). In such a case, one must decide whether it is easier to adopt the textually 
better manuscript, the linguistically better manuscript, or to in Some way compromise. 


Alphabet. Alphabets do evolve over time. In English, the token of this is the use of eth (6), 
thorn (p), and yogh (3). Early (or archaizing) manuscripts of a particular work may use some 
or all of these letters; late ones may use th or z or gh, as appropriate. Again, the better text 
may use the later and less authentic letterforms. 
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Copyist Accuracy. The problem here is that a scribe may be very bad while copying from a 
good original. (An example of this is P®.) This poses a difficult choice for one selecting a copy 
text: Should one adopt a badly copied text (which is likely as a result to contain many errors of 
spelling and the like), or should one try for an accurate manuscript with a poorer text? There 
is no simple answer here, but given that one of the purposes of the copy text is to set the 
orthography, the textually worse but scribally better manuscript may well be the better choice. 


Correctors and Corrections 


Introduction 


Ancient scribes were at least as aware of scribal errors as moderns. Since all manuscripts 
were copied individually, each needed to be individually checked for errors. This process 
eventually came to be standardized. 


We don’t know how or whether early manuscripts were corrected. In a scriptorium, however, it 
was the practice that a manuscript be checked as soon as it was finished. This was the task 
of the dtop8wtne, literally “one who straightens,” which we might loosely render as “guy 
supposed to make this thing right.” The diorthotes was often a scribe specially trained to find 
and rectify mistakes, though we often find a scribe acting as his own adiorthotes. 


The diorthotes was often the last scribe to work on a manuscript. (This is particularly true of 
Byzantine manuscripts.) But manuscripts represented a lot of expense and work; an owner 
might be reluctant to discard a manuscript simply because its text did not meet the tastes of 
the times. So we see many manuscripts, including Sinaiticus and Bezae, repeatedly corrected 
to bring them more in line with the Byzantine text. 


Where a manuscript has been corrected, it is customary to refer to the original reading with an 
asterisk. Thus D* in a critical apparatus indicates that this reading is supported by the original 
hand of D. 


Conventions for the correctors have varied. The simplest is to use additional asterisks to refer 
to the correctors. Thus, if D* refers to the original hand of D, D** refers to the first corrector, 
D*** to the second, etc. 


The problems with this notation are obvious. If a manuscript has many correctors, simply 
reading the apparatus is a chore. (Quick! Which corrector is D*******?) In addition, there is an 
eesthetic difficulty — D**, despite the presence of two asterisks, refers to the first corrector. 


The solution was to use superscripts. So, instead of D**, one would write Ds. 
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This is, of course, all very well where one corrector is involved. But suppose there are two or 
three, or even more (as sometimes happened)? In this case, the superscripts were retained, 
but different symbols used. 


In the past, correctors were often referred to by a superscript letter. So Nn? referred to a 
reading from the first corrector of Sinaiticus, while X> would refer to the second. It is now more 
normal to refer to correctors by number, making N' the first corrector, N? the second, etc. If a 
manuscript had only a single corrector, of course, the simple ¢ notation is retained. 


A distinction is sometimes made between “amateur” and “professional” correctors. This is an 
unfortunate notation; in the period after the split of the Roman Empire, professional scribes 
were very nearly the only people who could read and write, and therefore al/ correctors were 
professional. If we change the designations to something like “systematic” and “casual,” 
however, the distinction is accurate. A systematic corrector is one who goes over a section of 
text in detail, comparing it to some sort of exemplar. A casual corrector is one who notices a 
variant or two, probably in the course of reading, and makes some sort of correction. A casual 
corrector will make only a few corrections in a manuscript, and may not be dignified with a 
separate superscript number. 


While we usually speak of correctors as working on the text of a manuscript, there are a few 
instances of correctors working on the artwork as well. An early Syriac bible known as the 
Rabbula Gospels, for instance, has had many of the paintings retouched, presumably to 
make them conform more nearly with the opinions and attitudes of the correctors. 


Detecting Corrections 


Detecting corrections can be easy: If a scribe makes a correction by putting dots over a 
reading, and writing the alternative in the margin, you can spot it instantly. And this is the way 
most correctors worked. Almost all corrections not made by the original scribe involved a 
system of marking as incorrect and writing the correction. 


Not so with corrections made by the original scribe. If the scribe worked on papyrus or paper, 
he probably had to use the mark-out method — but if he worked on parchment, the relatively 
impervious surface meant that the ink would not soak in. So the scribe could erase the ink 
with sponge or knife or scraper. (This was much harder later on, because the sponge or even 
the knife might damage other lettering. It was an option of use primarily to the scribe.) 


If the scribe used a sponge, that is the end of it. The ink was gone, and few if any traces 
would be left. But a knife or scraper might leave some ink — and even if it didn’t, it would 
leave a rough spot. These spots can sometimes be seen — they have a tendency to collect 
dirt, e.g., and even if they don’t, the rough surface will reflect light differently. So a scraped 
spot can be detected, and an alert student can perhaps determine what was erased. Of 
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course, many of those mistakes detected at the time will simply be casual errors with no 
genealogical significance. In general, it probably isn’t worth studying manuscripts for scraped 
spots. 


The list below describes some of the more noteworthy corrected manuscripts and the scribes 
who corrected them. 


Noteworthy Corrected Manuscripts 


The following list describes most of the manuscripts which have experienced noteworthy 
corrections. 


P&, P® js, in terms of scribal accuracy, one of the most poorly-written manuscripts known to 
us. Although it contains only the gospel of John (and portions even of that have been lost), it 
contains roughly 450 corrections! As Colwell comments [“Method in Evaluating Scribal 
Habits,” now published in E. C. Colwell, Studies in Methodology in Textual Criticism of the 
New Testament; p. 121], “Wildness in copying is the outstanding characteristic of P®.” This 
means that many of the corrections in the manuscript were early alterations made to correct 
the scribe’s own errors; Colwell [p. 118] reports “P®* seems to reflect a scribe working with the 
intention of making a good copy, falling into careless errors, particularly the dropping of a 
letter, a syllable, a word, or even a phrase where it is doubled, but also under the control of 
some other person, or second standard, so that the corrections which are made are usually 
corrections to a reading read by a number of other witnesses. Nine out of ten of the nonsense 
readings are corrected, and two out of three of all his singular readings.” (It should be noted 
that Colwell, p. 109, finds no fewer than 482 singular readings in P®; this would imply that 
two-thirds of the corrections in P® correct singular readings — an astonishing proportion. 
Colwell also reports, p. 111, that “two out of five [of P66’s singular readings] are nonsense 
readings,” leaving 289 “Sensible Singular Readings.”) 

It does appear that P® was eventually corrected from a different exemplar. The nature of this 
exemplar is difficult to determine due simply to the mass of nonsense and singular readings 
requiring correction. Nonetheless, the original text of P® seems to have been Alexandrian, 
and the corrections do not seem to have changed this much. (Various scholars have 
mentioned what they regard as “Western” readings, but most are “Western” only in the false 
sense “Non-Alexandrian;” many of these readings appear to be simply scribal slips.) 


X. Sinaiticus is one of the most-corrected of all Biblical manuscripts; Tischendorf lists nearly 
15,000 alterations (some of them involving multiple changes in the same place), and this is 
based only on the London portion of the text. At this rate there would have been in excess of 
25,000 corrections in the entire manuscript (Old and New Testaments). It is believed that nine 
correctors (perhaps more) have worked on the manuscript (though not all engaged in the New 
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Testament), dating from the time it was written to perhaps the twelfth century. For reasons of 
simplicity, however, a rather more limited set of sigla has been used for these correctors: 


XN? is contemporary with the scribe, or nearly (i.e. fourth century). This corrector made a 
relatively slight number of changes, not all of them in the direction of the Byzantine text (e.g. 
this corrector apparently marked Luke 22:43—44 for deletion). Hort, e.g., thought the readings 
of this scribe to be of value nearly equal to the original readings of the text. Tischendorf 
believed this copyist was one of the original copyists of the manuscript, specifically, the scribe 
D who wrote a few random leaves of the New Testament (probably to correct pages he felt 
incurably flawed). 


N° dates probably from the fifth/sixth century. This corrector made many changes in the first 
few chapters of Matthew (generally bringing it closer to the Byzantine text), but did very little 
other work. 


N° actually refers to a large group of scribes (perhaps five) who worked in the seventh century 
and made the large majority of the corrections in the manuscript. Often they cannot be reliably 
distinguished. The most important (and probably the first) of these is known as N°, who did a 
great deal to conform the manuscript to the Byzantine text (and not infrequently undid the 
work of X?). The next phase of corrections, labelled NX°®, may perhaps have been the work of 
three scribes, who added a few more Byzantine readings. In addition, the symbols N°P2™P" jis 
sometimes used to refer to a scribe who worked primarily if not exclusively on the Old 
Testament (his corrections, in fact, seem to be confined to 1 Kingdoms-Esther), who recorded 
that he was working from a Pamphilian manuscript, while N°° and N°° refer to two minor 
correctors from late in the seventh century; many of their changes are in the Apocalypse. We 
may ignore N°; this symbol is not generally used. 


N® refers to the last known corrector, who made a few alterations (Tischendorf reportedly lists 
only three) in the twelfth century. 

The current Nestle-Aland edition has simplified this notation; N? and N° are now subsumed 
under the symbol N’; all the N° correctors now appear in the guise of N?; the handful of 
corrections of N° are placed under the symbol N°. 


B. The corrections in B are, in a sense, far less significant than those in the preceding 
manuscripts. There are corrections, but they do not fundamentally change the manuscript’s 
text-type. But in another sense, they affect the entire text of the manuscript. 

Traditionally B has been regarded as having three correctors: B', contemporary with the 
original writing; B?, of about the sixth century, and B°, probably of the ninth or tenth century. (A 
few later corrections are also found.) 

B® is the most important of these correctors, as this scribe retraced the entire manuscript 
(except for a handful of words and phrases he regarded as spurious). This scribe added 
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accents, breathings, and punctuation at the same time. Presumably he made some reference 
to another manuscript during the process (since he did make some few textual changes), but 
the changes are slight. The primary effect of the retracing was to ruin the beauty of the 
ancient lettering. 

In the Nestle-Aland text, the readings of the correctors B' are labelled B', while those of B* are 
labelled B?. 


C. Codex C is, of course, a Palimpsest, which makes it even harder than usual to assess its 
correctors. The fullest study of the correctors of C was made by Tischendorf, but naturally this 
was done before ultraviolet photography and other modern techniques were available. Robert 
W. Lyon offered corrections to Tischendorf, but even these are regarded as inadequate. Thus 
the only fully current information is that offered by the apparatus to the current Nestle-Aland 
edition — which is accurate but of course not complete. So all the information here must be 
considered tentative. 

Traditionally, C is listed as having had three correctors: C' (C?), C? (C°), and C% (C°). C’ is the 
symbol used for the diorthotes. However, there are no readings which can be attributed with 
certainty to this corrector, and many scholars omit this hypothetical scribe from the list. 

The existence of C? and C® can hardly be denied, however, as each made some hundreds of 
corrections to the text. (The Nestle-Aland text shows about 251 corrections by C? and about 
272 by C%). C? is believed to have worked in the sixth century, possibly in Palestine; C? worked 
in the ninth century, perhaps at Constantinople. 

Neither corrector was really thorough. Both seem to have alternated between moderate 
attention and extreme inattention. This is particularly true of C*, who all but ignored large 
fractions of the text. For example, C3 offered only three corrections in the Catholic Epistles 
and only 20 corrections in Mark. The table below summarizes the extent to which the two 
correctors worked on various parts of the New Testament (the Apocalypse is omitted because 
NA’ shows only 3 corrections of C in that entire book! All numbers are approximate). 
Examination of the readings shows that the text of C* is almost purely Byzantine. That of C? is 
more complex. The Byzantine element is still dominant, but there are occasional readings 
which go against the Majority Text. Few of these agree with the earliest Alexandrian 
witnesses, but they are often shared with late Alexandrian manuscripts. 
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Catholics Epistles 
Pauline Epistles 


D°?/05. Codex Bezae is unique. (Oh, you knew that?) No other manuscript departs so far from 
the New Testament norm. It is a testimony to the value of manuscripts, and the effort required 
to make them, that it was preserved and repeatedly corrected, rather than thrown away. 
Scrivener counts a total of fifteen correctors who worked on the manuscript; nine worked on 
the Greek side (the others confined their attention to the Latin or the margins). The earliest of 
these is contemporary with the writing (the original scribe occasionally sponged and/or 
scraped away errors); the last dates from the eleventh or twelfth century. Gregory 
summarizes the earliest of these as follows: “The first one made about 181 changes ina 
careful beautiful hand in the sixth century. The second was probably of the seventh century, 
and made about 327 changes, besides adding some spiritus and accents and other signs. 
The third, it may be towards the end of the seventh century, made 130 changes, and the 
fourth, of the same age, 160 changes, mostly in Acts” (The Canon and Text of the New 
Testament, p. 352). 

Scrivener, naturally enough, designated the various correctors by the letters A through M (the 
use of twelve letters — I/J are treated as one — is explained by the fact that correctors E and 
G worked only on the Latin side). In Tischendorf’s edition this was simplified; D* becomes D', 
D® and D¢ retain their symbols; the rest are subsumed as D?. In the Nestle text this is further 
simplified; the early correctors D*, D®, D°, and D° are summarized as D'; the middle correctors 
(DF, D4, D’, D*, and D'‘, all of around the ninth century) are given the symbol D?, and the 
eleventh/twelfth century corrector DY becomes D*. 


Dr/06. Codex Claromontanus resembles Codex Bezae in many ways. It is a diglot, it dates 
from about the sixth century — and it has been heavily corrected. Tischendorf distinguished 
nine correctors, though only four were really significant. These four he assigned the symbols 
D® (D**, seventh century?), De (D***, ninth century; whom Tischendorf regards as actually the 
fourth corrector. It should be noted that Tischendorf often marked corrections D®*°, indicating 
that this corrector agreed with D*), plus the nearly-contemporary correctors D¢ (D****) and 
D, which must be after the ninth century. (In the Nestle-Aland text, D? becomes D'1, D° 
becomes D?, and D‘ and D"™ together constitute D°.) 
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Of these, the most significant was the ninth century corrector (Nestle-Aland’s D?), who, 
according to Scrivener, made “more than two thousand critical changes in the text, and added 
stops and all the breathings and accents.” The text used by this corrector, as might be 
expected, was almost entirely Byzantine. 


HP (015). H is not as noteworthy for its corrections as for their claimed source. Originally 
written in the sixth century, some centuries later a second hand went over the manuscript 
adding accents and breathings as well as badly retracing letters. Of greater interest is a note 
affixed to the end of Titus. This claims that the manuscript was corrected from a manuscript 
written by Pamphilius and kept at Caesarea. (The wording of the note is eypawa kal 
efeBEUNnV KATA OUVALLV OTELXNPOV. TOSE TO TEUXOGC TaUAOU TOU aTIOOTOAOU TIpOc 
EYYPAHWOV KAL EUKATAANUMTOV avayvwolv. TWV KAB NHAC AdEAPOWV. MAaPWV ANAVTWV 
TOAUNG OUYYVWUNV AITW. EUXN TH UMEP ENWV. THV OUVTIEPIpOpaV KOUICOUEVOG. 
avaBAn®n de yn BiBAOc. TPOC TO Ev Kaloapla avTltypadov tyc PiBALOBNKNS TOU ayLoU 
TIAUMIAOU XELPL YEYPAUNEVOV aUTOU). This note is dated by Tischendorf to the seventh 
century — i.e. to a date after the manuscript was written. However, it seems almost certain 
that the note is either wrong or misunderstood. It is highly unlikely that a Pamphilian 
manuscript would have a purely Byzantine text — but the handful of surviving corrections in H 
that involve a change of text (as opposed to spelling, accents, etc.) — will be seen to be 
almost invariably Byzantine, with the others being perhaps from the Lectionary. Readings 
marked * are not in the Nestle apparatus, and so have been given in full; for the other variants 
listed here, the reader is referred to NA”’: 


1 Cor. 10:28 — H* with NAB C* DF GP 33 81 365 630 1175 1739 1881; H* with K L Byz 
2 Cor. 11:28 — H* with P* N B D F G 0243 33 81 1175 1739 1881; He with l“4 KL0121 Byz 


*Col. 1:29 — H* duvauet with P**XNABCDF GKLP 330 436 1739 Byz vg; H* adds @eou 
(I know of no other support for this reading) 


Col. 2:7 — H* with n* 33 81 1175 1739 1881; He with BD? KL Byz 


*Col. 3:4 — H* otav with P* NABCDFG KL P (330 otav ouv) 436 Byz vg; He 1799 
adeApot otav read (from the lectionary?) 


1 Tim. 1:13 — H* with NA D* F GIP 6 33 81 365 1175 1739 1881; H° with D?K L Byz 

1 Tim. 1:17 — H* with n* A D* F G 33 1739; H® with N? D' KL 1881 Byz 

2 Tim. 2:3 — H* with NA C* D* F GIP 33 81 365 1739 1881 *vid; H° with C? D' K L Byz 
Heb. 1:3 — H* with N AB D1 P 33 81 1175; H° with (P*°) D(*)? K L 0243 1739 1881 Byz 
Heb. 10:34 — H* with P's P** N* A D H* 33 1739°?; He with xe D? K L 1739* 1881 Byz 
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Heb. 10:38 — H* with P** NA 33 1739; H*° with P'® D? 1K L 1881 Byz 


424. 424 is the only minuscule known to have been heavily corrected. There were actually 
three stages of correction (denoted simply 67** in Tischendorf, and 424** by Souter, etc., but 
in K. Aland et al, Text und Textwert der griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments, 
the hands are distinguished as 424', 424?, and 424°). Of these, the second set of correctors 
are by far the most important, introducing thousands of changes (especially in Paul, but also 
in the Catholics; the Acts are relatively unaffected). 

Even more interesting than the fact of these extensive corrections is their nature: instead of its 
corrections moving the manuscript toward the Byzantine text (as has taken place in every 
other heavily corrected manuscript), the changes in 424 move it away from the Byzantine text 
and toward the text of Family 1739 (especially toward 6). 


Almost all other manuscripts contain corrections, of course. But few if any contain corrections 
such as those found in the manuscripts listed above, which actually change the nature of the 
manuscript. Descriptions of these manuscripts are therefore omitted. 


The Significance of Corrections 


Most corrections in most manuscripts merely correct slips of the pen. These are usually 
obvious, and have no textual significance. But the manuscripts listed above are another 
matter. XN, D, and 424 in particular were clearly corrected against manuscripts of completely 
different types. 


This forces us to look at exactly what we know about those other manuscripts used as a 
source of corrections. Can we exactly reconstruct their texts? The answer is no. If the 
corrector leaves a reading alone, we cannot be certain that the manuscript he worked from 
actually agreed with the manuscript in our hands. The corrector may simply have ignored the 
alternate reading, either accidentally or on purpose. The useful readings are the corrections, 
not the uncorrected portions. (There is an analogy to this in Shakespeare criticism, in the 
many cases where the handful of witnesses are partially but not fully independent. Where the 
semi-independent witnesses agree, the reading is actually /ess weighty than where the 
disagree, because the agreement may be coincidence in error, but where they disagree, it is 
nearly sure that at least one witness is correct.) 


So, in assessing a corrected text, we should examine first the corrections in isolation and only 
then the text as corrected. 424 proves this point well: Examining the corrections shows us that 
the direction of the corrections was toward the 1739 type of text; looking at 424—as-corrected 
shows a clear kinship to 6. This is obvious when examining both; it is less clear when 
examining either in isolation. 
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Critical Editions of the New Testament 


Introduction 


Karl Lachmann (1793-1851) broke with the Textus Receptus in 1831. This, then, was the first 
“critical edition” of the New Testament — an edition compiled using specific rules based on 
the readings of a significant selection of important manuscripts. Since then, many others have 
appeared. Some of these (Lachmann’s own, and that of his younger contemporary Tregelles) 
are now almost completely obscure. Others — notably those of Westcott and Hort and the 
United Bible Societies — have exercised great influence. 


Ideally, a critical edition will include an apparatus supplying information about how the 
readings were decided upon. There are, however, critical editions (e.g. that of Westcott & 
Hort) which do not include such information. The list below describes most of the major 
editions since Tischendor?’s vital eighth edition. 


Aland: Synopsis Quattuor Evangeliorum 
Editor. Text and apparatus edited by Kurt Aland. 


Date of Publication. The first edition appeared in 1963. A revised edition, listed as the fourth, 
appeared in 1967; another revised edition, the ninth, came out in 1976. The final major 
revision, the thirteenth, was published in 1985. The first three major editions (officially listed 
as the first through twelfth) use the same basic arrangement of the text; the revisions took 
place primarily in the apparatus. The thirteenth edition entirely recast the work; a new text 
was adopted and a new apparatus created. The structure of the synopsis was unchanged, but 
otherwise it was an entirely new publication. 


The Text. The text of the first twelve editions is essentially that of the early Nestle-Aland 
editions. With the thirteenth edition, the text was adjusted to match that of the Nestle-Aland 
26th edition. 


The Aland Synopsis is one of the more substantial now available. All four gospels are 
presented in full, and there is a complete text of the Gospel of Thomas (in Latin, English, and 
German; neither Coptic nor Greek texts are offered!). The critical apparatus is also more than 
usually complete; an apparatus is usually supplied wherever a passage is cited, not just at its 
“main” appearance. In addition, the apparatus gives a fairly full list of variants — many more 
than are found in the equivalent editions of the Nestle-Aland text, and not limited simply to 
harmonization variants. While SQE will not allow the student to completely reconstruct the 
cited manuscripts (especially the minuscules), it includes enough data to allow a valid 
comparison of the various text-types. (This cannot be said of NA?’!) 
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For compactness, SQE uses the same set of critical symbols as the Nestle text (for details, 
see the picture in that article). 


Unfortunately, the apparatus does have its drawbacks. (We are now referring specifically to 
the recent editions, from the thirteenth on.) For one thing, it has a high number of errors (most 
of them seemingly errors of the press; these are slowly being corrected). The selection of 
witnesses is also questionable. The Byzantine text of the uncial era, for instance, is 
represented by four manuscripts, E F G H. All of these, it should be noted, belong to the K* 
recension. Thus, although there are more Byzantine witnesses than in the Nestle-Aland 
edition (which offers only K and I), they offer less diversity (of the witnesses in Nestle-Aland, 
K is a member of Family fl, while [ is K*). The new minuscules are also an odd lot. Why 
would anyone make 1006 (purely Byzantine) an explicitly cited witness, while omitting 1241 
(arguably the most Alexandrian minuscule of Luke)? As a final note, we should observe that 
while SQE cites many member of Family 1 (1 and 209, as well as 205, 1582, 2542 not cited 
explicitly as members of the family) and Family 13 (13, 69, 346, 543, 788, 983; note that the 
best family witness, 826, is omitted), it cites them in such a way that the readings of the 
individual manuscripts can only be determined when the manuscript is cited explicitly (that is, 
if — say — 346 is not cited explicitly on either side of a reading, it may agree either with f'* or 


MN). 


To sum up, SQE is a good synopsis with a useful critical apparatus, but one should take care 
not to rely upon it too heavily (due both to its inaccuracies and its slightly biased presentation 
of the evidence). 


Bover 
Editor. Text and apparatus edited by José Maria Bover, S.J. 


Date of Publication. The first edition, Novi Testamenti Biblia Graeca et Latina, appeared in 
1943. The first four editions (1943-1959) are essentially identical; the fifth edition of 1977 and 
following (revised by José O’Callaghan Martinez) is slightly different, but primarily in the area 
of the parallel texts. 


The Text. The Latin text of Bover, until the fifth edition, is simply the Clementine Vulgate (in 
the fifth edition the Neo-Vulgate was substituted and a Spanish version added). Thus the 
Latin text has no critical value. 


The Greek text is somewhat more reputable. It is a fairly typical Twentieth Century product, 
compiled eclectically but with a clear preference for Alexandrian readings (though not as 
strong a preference as is found in the Westcott & Hort and United Bible Societies editions). It 
has been esteemed by some for its balanced critical attitudes; others might view it as having 
no clear guiding principle. 
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The Apparatus. Bover’s Latin text has no apparatus at all (from the critic’s standpoint, there 
is really no reason for it to be there), and the Greek apparatus is limited. Bover’s manuscript 
data, like that of Merk, comes almost entirely from von Soden. Like Merk, Bover cites a few 
manuscripts discovered since von Soden’s time (papyri up to P®, including the Beatty papyri; 
uncials up to 0207; a few of the minuscules up to 2430, plus a modest handful of lectionaries). 


In construction Bover’s apparatus strongly resembles Merk’s, using essentially the same 
manuscript groupings and much the same set of symbols. (For an example, see the entry on 
Merk). The most significant difference between the two in their presentation of the data is that 
Bover also lists the readings of the various editions — T=Tischendorf, S=von Soden, 
V=Vogels, L=Lagrange (Gospels, Romans, Galatians only), M=Merk, H=Westcott & Hort 
(h=Hort’s margin; (H)=Hort’s text against the margin); W=Weiss; J=Jacquier (Acts only), 
C=Clark (Acts only), A=Allo (1 Cor., Rev. only). 


These critical editions also define the apparatus; Bover only offers manuscript information at 
points where the critical editions disagree. His apparatus is thus much more limited than that 
of Merk or even Nestle Editions 1—25. It also shares the defects one would expect from a 
work based on von Soden: Many of the collations are inaccurate or imperfectly reported (for 
details, see the entry on Merk). Bover’s transcription of von Soden’s symbols is somewhat 
more careful (and often more explicit) than Merk’s, and is therefore perhaps slightly more 
reliable. It is, however, less full even for the readings it contains — citing, e.g., fewer fathers 
(the introduction does not even list the fathers cited!) and fewer versions. And Bover has 
recast Von Soden’s groupings a bit — instead of having five sets of witnesses (for Gospels, 
Acts, Paul, Catholics, Apocalypse), he uses the same groupings for Acts, Paul, and Catholics. 
This is reasonable in one sense — the groupings for the three are fairly similar — but it 
makes it harder to use the apparatus, as one is always having to look up exceptions (e.g. 
1739 files with H in Paul, but | in the other two). Also, a warning for those with older eyes: The 
typeface (at least in some editions) is rather unsuitable for the purpose; the symbols | and ] — 
keys to understanding the apparatus — are almost indistinguishable. 


Hodges & Farstad 
Editors. Zane C. Hodges and Arthur L. Farstad 


Date of Publication. The first edition, The Greek New Testament According to the Majority 
Text, appeared in 1982. A slightly revised second edition appeared in 1985. 


The Text. Unlike most critical editions, that of Hodges and Farstad does not attempt to 
reconstruct the original text on the basis primarily of the earliest manuscripts. Rather, it 
assumes that the Byzantine Majority text is the original text, and reconstructs this text. For the 
most part, this is done by “counting noses” — looking for the reading which has the highest 
number of supporters (which in the gospels often becomes a matter of printing the reading of 
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Kx). In the Apocalypse and the story of the Adulteress, however, H & F resort in a limited way 
to stemmatics, meaning that they print a few readings which, although well-supported, are not 
the majority reading. 


It should be noted that Hodges and Farstad did not assemble their text based on manuscript 
collations; rather, for the most part they simply followed Von Soden’s K text and its subgroups 
(which, in their edition, is denoted M7 when entirely unified and M when a portion of the type 
defects). Thus the edition may not always represent the actual majority text. Even so, H & F is 
the only edition of the Byzantine text-form to have an apparatus of any sort. This makes it 
useful to anyone who wishes to examine the strength and depth of the Byzantine tradition. 
(The critic does not have to subscribe to the editors’ theories to find the edition useful.) The 
edition also serves as a useful demonstration that the Byzantine text-type, although more 
united than any other known type, is not the monolithic entity its opponents sometimes make 
it out to be. 


The Apparatus. The H & F text has two apparatus. The first, and more important for the 
editors’ purposes, is the apparatus of variants within the Byzantine tradition. Here the editors 
list places where the Byzantine tradition divides, even noting some of the strands identified by 
Von Soden (e.g. H & F’s M' is von Soden’s K’; their M° is von Soden’s K°, etc.) They also note 
the variant readings of the Textus Receptus (demonstrating, incidentally, that the TR is a poor 
representative of the Byzantine type). This first apparatus, which contains relatively few 
readings, has its variants marked in the text with numbers and has lemmata in the margin. 


The second apparatus lists variants between the H & F text and the United Bible Societies 
edition. A quick sample indicates that these are roughly three times as common as variations 
within the Byzantine tradition. For these variants the editors use the same symbols as the 
recent editions of the Nesitle-Aland text. 


A handful of witnesses — Vaticanus, Sinaiticus, Alexandrinus, Ephraemi Rescriptus, and 
certain papyri — are noted in both apparatus, but their readings are noted only for variants 
included for other reasons. The H & F apparatus gives far less information about these 
manuscripts than even the Nestle apparatus, and cannot be used for textual classification of 
any specific witness. 


Although the apparatus of H & F is very limited, it serves a useful purpose even to those who 
do not believe in Byzantine priority. It is the only available tool (other than von Soden’s cryptic 
edition) for determining if a reading is the Byzantine reading, a Byzantine reading in cases 
where that text divides, or entirely non-Byzantine. This can be important when dealing with 
mixed manuscripts. Also, H & F includes some variants not covered in NA?’. 
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Huck (Leitzmann, Opitz, Greeven) 


The name “Huck,” like the name Nestle, is actually a term for a constellation of editions (in 
this case, of a gospel synopsis rather than a critical edition), with various editors over the 
years. The two, in fact, are almost of an age. Albert Huck published his first synopsis in 1892, 
but this was designed for a particular class and synoptic theory; the third edition of 1906 was 
the first for general use. With the ninth edition of 1936, the book passed from the hands of 
Albert Huck to H. Lietzmann and H. G. Opitz. At this time the text was revised (Huck’s own 
editions were based on Tischendorf’s text; Lietzmann used a text approximating that of 
Nestle). The 1981 edition was taken over by H. Greeven, and the arrangement of pericopes 
significantly altered. Greeven also altered the text, using his own reconstruction rathr than any 
previous edition. 


Editors. Albert Huck; later taken over by H. Lietzmann, H. G. Opitz, H. Greeven 


Date of Publication. The first edition was published in 1892; a revised third edition came out 
in 1906, another revision constituted the fourth edition of 1910. The revised ninth edition of 
Lietzmann-Opitz was published in 1936. Greeven’s thirteenth edition appeared in 1981. 


The Text. Prior to the appearance of Greeven’s edition, Huck could not really be considered 
in any way a Critical edition. Huck used Tischendorf’s text, Lietzmann a modification of 
Nestle’s. Neither editor provided a full-fledged critical apparatus. (Lietzmann admitted to 
having a “limited” apparatus. Not only was the number of variants limited, but fewer than a 
dozen Greek witnesses were cited, and the data on the versions was much simplified.) The 
value of Huck, at that time, lay in the arrangement of the parallel gospels (Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke; John was not included). This, obviously, was sufficient to keep the book in print for 
nearly a century, but the editions have little value to the textual critic. For this reason, the 
remainder of this discussion will be devoted to Huck-Greeven, which simultaneously provided 
a new text (edited by Greeven), a much fuller apparatus (also by Greeven), and a 
modification of the synopsis itself, including more parallels as well as some portions of the 
gospel of John. 


The text of the Greeven revision is somewhat problematic. Greeven claims that it averages 
about nine variations per chapter from the UBS/Nestle text. This would be about typical for a 
modern edition — if anything, it’s at the low end of the scale. The problem is, Greeven gives 
not a hint of his critical principles. Nor does Greeven give us a list of differences from UBS. 
Thus it is almost impossible to reconstruct his method. This makes it difficult to know how far 
to rely upon his text. My impression, in compiling its readings for the list of Highly Uncertain 
Readings, is that, in those readings at least, it inclines very strongly toward the Byzantine text; 
the result is probably about like von Soden in its “feel,” though the rate of actual agreements 
may not be excessively high. 
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The apparatus is as peculiar as the text. In no sense is it complete; the focus in upon 
parallels, almost to the exclusion of other variants. It is at first glance an easy apparatus to 
read; each reading begins with the lemma, followed by its supporters if they are relatively few, 
then a square bracket | followed by the alternate readings and their support; different variation 
units are separated by large spaces and bold vertical lines. Deciphering the list of witnesses 
is a much different matter. Witnesses are grouped by type (though Greeven denies that his 
groups have any actual meaning), and cited by group symbols (e.g. A } are the Lake and 
Ferrar groups), and are cited in group order. However, Greeven does not list the order of the 
witnesses outside the four groups (Alexandrian, Lake, Ferrar, Soden). Nor are the contents of 
the various fragments listed explicitly. Thus it is almost impossible to be certain which 
manuscripts are actually cited within the notation Ap! (referring to all uncials not explicitly cited 
and the large majority of minuscules). It is best to trust the apparatus only where it cites a 
witness explicitly. And even there, it appears that many of the citations are from von Soden. 


The citation of the versions, as opposed to the citing of the Greek witnesses, is excellent. All 
Old Latin witnesses are cited by name, with lacunae indicated. Where the Harklean Syriac 
attests to multiple readings, Greeven shows the nature of each variant. Where the 
manuscripts of the various Coptic versions do not show a consensus, Greeven indicates the 
number on each side of the reading. Unfortunately, the Armenian and Georgian versions are 
not handled with anything like the same precision, but this is no reason to condemn the 
edition; most others treat these versions with equal disdain. 


The list of Fathers cited is quite full and unusually detailed, listing both the language and the 
date of the author, and including at least a handful of Syriac, Coptic, and even Arabic sources 
as well as the Greek and Latin Fathers. A wide variety of Harmonies are also cited (under a 
symbol which implies they are versions of the Diatessaron, though this is not stated). The 
introduction gives a good concise description of these harmonies. 


Great care must be taken to understand Greeven’s apparatus, which is strongly dependent 
not only on the order of the witnesses, but on the typographic form in which they are 
presented (e.g. Or in bold type does not mean the same thing as Or in plain text, even though 
both refer to Origen). 


To sum up, the apparatus of Greeven is very difficult, though it offers a wide variety of useful 
information, and does not list all the variants one would “expect” to find. Students are 
therefore advised not to rely solely upon it, but to use at least one other source — both to get 
a full list of variants in a particular gospel and to check one’s interpretation of the apparatus 
for the variants it does contain. Greeven can give a sense of the support for a reading. It 
cannot and does not give specifics capable of being transferred to another apparatus. 
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Merk 
Editor. Text and apparatus edited by Augustinus Merk, S.J. 


Date of Publication. The first edition, Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine, appeared in 
1933. The tenth edition, issued nearly four decades after the editor’s death, was published in 
1984. Overall, however, the changes in the edition, in both text and apparatus, have been 
minimal. 


The Text. Merk’s Greek text is a fairly typical mid-Twentieth-Century production, an eclectic 
edition which however leans strongly toward the Alexandrian text. The Latin text, as one 
would expect of a Jesuit, is the Clementine Vulgate. 


The Apparatus. The significance of Merk lies not in its text but in its apparatus — by far the 
fullest of the hand editions, and accompanied by a serviceable critical apparatus of the 
Vulgate (a noteworthy improvement, in this regard, over the otherwise fairly similar edition of 
Bover). 


Merk’s apparatus is largely that of von Soden, translated into Gregory numbers and slightly 
updated. Merk includes almost all the variants in von Soden’s first two apparatus, and a 
significant number of those in the third. In addition to the manuscripts cited by von Soden, 
Merk cites several manuscripts discovered since von Soden’s time (papyri up to R®, including 
the Beatty papyri; uncials up to 0207; minuscules up to 24380, although all but four minuscules 
and three lectionaries are taken from von Soden). Merk also cites certain versions and 
fathers, particularly from the east, not cited in von Soden. 


But this strength is also a weakness. Merk’s apparatus incorporates all the errors of von 
Soden (inaccurate collations and unclear citations), and adds errors of its own: his translation 
of von Soden’s apparatus is occasionally inaccurate, plus the edition suffers from a very high 
number of errors of the press and the like. Merk does not even provide an accurate list of 
fathers cited in the edition — e.g. the Beatus of Liébana is cited under the symbol “Be,” but 
the list of Fathers implies that he would be cited as “Beatus.” The Venerable Bede, although 
cited relatively often (as Beda), is not even included in the list of Fathers! The list of such 
errors could easily be extended (a somewhat more accurate list of fathers cited in Merk is 
found in the article on the Fathers). 


Thus the student is advised to take great care with the Merk. As a list of variants, no portable 
edition even comes close. Every student should have it. But Knowing how far to trust it is 
another question. The following table shows a test of the Merk apparatus, based on the 
readings found in the apparatus of UBS‘ in three books (Galatians, Philippians, 
1 Thessalonians). The first column lists the manuscript, the second the number of readings 
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for which it can be cited, the third the number of places where Merk’s apparatus disagrees 
with the UBS apparatus, and the fourth the uae of readings where they disagree. 


Percent Disagreement 


a Ae 
psig | 8 8H 


(Note: Data for 330 and 462 taken from the collations by Davies.) 


We should add one caveat, however: Merk does not list where manuscripts such as P**, C, 
and 1175 have lacunae — in the case of 1175, he cites the manuscript explicitly for certain 
readings where it does not exist! In addition, it is often impossible to tell the readings of the 
manuscripts in the bottom parts of his apparatus, as they are cited as part of a/or re/ pl. Thus 
the table cites 256 for 59 readings instead of the 63 citations for the Old Uncials because 
there are four readings where it is simply impossible to know which reading Merk thinks 256 
supports. 


Still, we see that overall the Merk apparatus is almost absolutely accurate for the Old Uncials 
(though it sometimes fails to note the distinction between first and later hands). Minuscules 
vary in reliability, though there are only three — 263, 330, and 436 (all members of I*°, which 
seems to have been a very problematic group) — where Merk’s apparatus is so bad as to be 
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of no use at all. The conclusion is that students should test the apparatus for any given 
minuscule before trusting it. 


The Merk apparatus, adapted as it is from Von Soden, takes getting used to. The apparatus 
always cites the reading of the text as a lemma, then cites variant(s) from it. Normally 
witnesses will be cited for only one of the two readings; all uncited witnesses are assumed to 
support the other reading. To know which witnesses are cited for a particular reading, 
however, requires constant reference to Merk’s list of groups (given in the introduction), as 
witnesses are cited by position within the groups, and often in a shorthand notation — e.g. 1s 
means “1 and the witness immediately following” — which in the Gospels is 1582; 1ss would 
mean “1 and the two witnesses immediately following” (1582 and 2193). 


Note that “1s” is not the same as “18.” 18 means “1 and all manuscripts which follow to the end 
of the group.” So where 1s means 1 1582, 1° means 1 1582 2193 (keep in mind, however, 
that if the subgroup is large, not all manuscripts of the group may be intended). 1" has yet 
another meaning: from 1 to the end of the major group — in this case, from 1 to 131. 


All this is not as bad as it sounds, but the student is probably well-advised to practice it a few 
times! 


Other symbols in Merk’s apparatus include >, indicating an omission; ', indicating a part of a 
versional tradition (or the Greek side of a diglot where the Latin disagrees); “rel” for “all 
remaining witnesses,” etc. Many of the remaining symbols are obvious (e.g. ~ for a change in 
word order), but the student should be sure to check Merk’s introduction in detail, and never 
assume a symbol means what you think it means! 


The example below may make things a little clearer. We begin with the table of witnesess — 
in this case for Paul. 


Group Witnesses 


H —_ P*° BS(=x)CA 1739 424° 1908 33 PW 104 326 1175 81 1852(R) HIM(1 2CHb) 048 
062(G) 081(2 C) 082(E) 088(1C) 0142 P1919151640 | 


Ca' D(E)G(F) 917 1836 1898 181 88 915 1912 | 
Ca? 623 5 1827 1838 467 1873 927 489 2143 | 


Ca® 920 1835 1845 919 226 547 241 1 460 337 177 1738 321 319 69 462 794 330 999 
1319 2127 256 263 38 1311 436 1837 255 642 218 | 


Cb' 206 429 1831 1758 242 1891 522 2 635 941 1099 | 
Cb? 440 216 323 2298 1872 1149 491 823 35 336 43 | 
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Cc’ = 1518 1611 1108 2138 1245 2005 | 
Cc? 257 383 913 378 1610 506 203 221 639 1867 876 385 2147 | 
K KL | 


Let us take Romans 2:14 as our example verse. Merk’s text of the verse (without accents) 
reads: 

(14)oTtav yap €8vn Ta UN VOHOV EXOVTA MUCEL TA TOU VOHOU TIOLWOLV, OUTOL VOHOV UN 
EXOVTEC EQAUTOLC ELOLV VOHOC 

In the apparatus we have 

14 yap ] oe G' ar Op! — i.e. for yap, the reading of Merk’s text, the Greek side of G (but not 
the Latin), the Armenian, and part of Origen read oe. All other witnesses support Merk’s text. 
Tlolwoltv B SA-1908 104-1852 Ds 467 1319-38 436 43 Cl Op ] non rel — i.e. Nowotv is 
supported by B, S (=n), the witnesses from A to 1908 (=A, 1739, 6, possibly 424**, and 1908), 
the witnesses from 104 to 1852 (=104, 326, 1175, 81, 1852), by D and all other witnesses to 
the end of its group (=D G 917 1836 1898 181 88 915 1912, with perhaps one or two 
omitted), by 467, by the witnesses from 1319 to 38 (=1319 2127 256 263 38), by 436, by 43, 
by Clement, and by Origen. The alternative reading motn is supported by all other witnesses 
— i.e. by the uncited witnesses in the H group (in this case, P W), by the entire Ca? group 
except 467, by the uncited witnesses of Ca* (=920, 1835, etc.), by all witnesses of the Cb 
groups except 43, and by all remaining witnesses from 1518 on down to L at the end. 

OUTOL | Ol TOLOUTOL G dt vg Op! — i.e. for outot G (and its Latin side g), the old latins d t, the 
vulgate, and part of Origen read ot Totoutol. Again, all other witnesses support Merk’s text. 


The Nestle Text 


The history of the “Nestle” text is complex; the text has undergone one major and assorted 
minor revisions, while the apparatus has been upgraded repeatedly. The sections below 
outline the history of the early versions of the edition, then proceeds to describe the modern 
form (Nestle-Aland 27 and its predecessor Nestle-Aland 26). 


Nestle Editions 1-25 


The first edition of “Nestle” was prepared in 1898 by Eberhard Nestle (1851-1913). It was not 
really a critical text; Nestle simply compared the current editions of Westcott & Hort, 
Tischendorf, and Weymouth. The reading found in the majority of these editions became the 
reading of the text (if the three disagreed, Nestle adopted the middle reading). The apparatus 
consisted variant readings from the three texts (plus a few variants from Codex Bezae). 
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The text was slightly revised with the third edition, when the text of Bernhard Weiss was 
substituted for that of Weymouth. With some further slight revisions, this remained the 
“Nestle” text through the twenty-fifth edition. 


The nature of “Nestle” changed radically with the thirteenth edition of 1927. This edition, 
under the supervision of Eberhard Nestle’s son Erwin Nesile (1883-1972), for the first time 
fully conformed the text to the majority reading of WH/Tischendorf/Weiss. It also added in the 
margin the readings of von Soden’s text. But most importantly, it included for the first time a 
true critical apparatus. 


Over the following decades the critical apparatus was gradually increased, and was checked 
against actual manuscripts to a greater extent (much of this was the work of Kurt Aland, 
whose contributions first began to appear in the twenty-first edition of 1952). More 
manuscripts were gradually added, and more variants noted. It should be kept in mind, 
however, that the “Nestle” apparatus remained limited; often no more than five or six 
manuscripts were noted for each variant (it was exceedingly rare to find more than twelve, 
and those usually comprehended under a group symbol); most manuscripts were cited only 
sporadically; the Byzantine text was represented by the Textus Receptus (®) the Egyptian 
text (9) was cited under an inadequate group symbol. Also, the apparatus included fewer 
variants than might be hoped — not only fewer variants than von Soden and Tischendorf 
(which was to be expected), but also fewer variants than Merk. Even the readings of 
Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, the papyri, and the 7extus Receptus were inadequately noted. 


In addition, some regard the form of the apparatus as a difficulty. Instead of noting the text of 
variants in the margin, a series of symbols are inserted in the text. The advantages of this 
system are brevity (the apparatus is smaller) and also, to an extent, clarity; the scope of 
variants can be seen in the text. (Though the reason appears to have been rather different: 
the Nestle apparatus was as it was because the editors continued to use the original plates of 
the text, meaning that any apparatus had to fit in a fairly small space.) 


The illustration below illustrates several of the major features of the Nestle apparatus, along 
with some explanations. The form of the apparatus resembles that of the twenty-sixth and 
twenty-seventh editions, but the same symbols are used in all editions. (Note: If you cannot 
read the symbols clearly, try changing to a font with full unicode support). 


° means that the following word is to be omitted. 

"... means that the words between " and * are to be omitted 

"means that the word(s) in the margin are to be added 

"means that the word(s) in the margin are to be substituted for the word in the text. 
‘...’ means that the word(s) in the margin are to be substituted for the words in the text 
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*... "means that the order of the words in the text are to be rearranged as described in the 
margin. 


Where a symbol is followed by a dot or a superscript number, it means that there are multiple 
instance of that sort of variation in the verse, and one is again referred to the appropriate 
point in the margin. So, for instance, if there are multiple omissions of single words in a verse, 
the symbols will be °,°', °°, etc. If there are multiple insertions in the text, the notation will be ‘, 
*, "', "2, and so forth. Multiple substitutions are marked ', °, ", etc. 


An artificially constructed sample of how the above might work is given below. The sample is 
of the beginning of Matthew 1, but the apparatus, with the exception of the variant in verse 3 
which is found in the actual text, is entirely fake, being set up to show how the Nestle 
apparatus works. The Nestle symbols are shown in red; the uncertain text in blue. 


1 BiBAoc yevéoewe “Inood Xptotod* viod Aauid “uiod ABpady’, 

2ABpadu eyévvnoev tov ‘loadk, “loadk d€ eyévvnoev °TOvV ‘lak@B, ‘lakwB SE 
EYEVVNOEV TOV ‘loUdav Kai ToUc ddEeAgouUc °'aUTOU. 3 ‘loUdac SE EYEVVNOEV TOV MapEec 
Kal tov ‘Zapa 
The apparatus would appear as follows (this lists witnesses more typical of the twenty-sixth 
edition than the earlier editions, but the general thrust is the same): 


1°BI°Lpc:2‘katloaak NI°BD all 


°1BL892sapc: P'NDWf' f'* 33 M1) latt sy - 
3° Zape P'B mae 


Here is how this is to be interpreted: 


1 * B indicates that B (only) rearranges the words in the order Xptotou Inoou | " L pe 
indicates that L and a few other, lesser witnesses omit the words utou ABpaau °2 ‘ kat loaak 
N indicates that X (only) reads Kat loaak for loaak de | ° B D al indicates that B, D, anda 
selection of other witnesses omit tov | °'B L892 sapc: P'N D Wf" f'? 33 M7) latt sy indicates 
that B, L, 892, the Sahidic Coptic, and a few lesser witnesses omit autou; the word is found 
in P', X, D, W, family 1 (f'), family 13 (f'9), the Majority Text (T)) and the witnesses included in 
it (e.g. K, T, A, W, 28, 565, 579, 1010, 1424), the entire Latin tradition (latt), and the Syriac 
tradition (sy). 3" Zape P' B mae indicates that P', B, and the Middle Egyptian Coptic, and 
those three witnesses only, read Zape for the Zapa of the text. 


This notation has been preserved in all texts of Nestle, despite occasional complaints. Most of 
the other problems mentioned above were removed in the completely redone Twenty-sixth 
edition: 
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Nestle-Aland Editions 26-27 


The twenty-sixth edition of Nestle-Aland, published in 1979, was the first to be produced 
entirely under the supervision of Kurt Aland. The result was very nearly a new book. 


The Text. The text of NA* is, in all major respects, the same as that of the United Bible 
Societies edition, of which Aland was an editor. The only differences lie in matters not directly 
associated with textual criticism, such as accents, punctuation, and arrangement of 
paragraphs. The characteristics of the text are described under the section on the UBS 
edition. 


The Apparatus. The apparatus of NA? is equally radically revised. Instead of the haphazard 
citation of witnesses found in the earlier editions, a select list of witnesses is cited for all 
readings. The witnesses cited include all papyri, all early uncials, and a selection of late 
uncials and minuscules — usually about twenty witnesses for each reading. The most 
important of these witnesses, the papyri and the early uncials, are cited explicitly. (In the 
twenty-seventh edition, certain important minuscules — 33, 1739, 1881, 2427 — are elevated 
to the ranks of the explicitly cited witnesses.) The remaining witnesses, mostly Byzantine or 
mixed, are cited explicitly only when they differ from the Byzantine text; otherwise they are 
contained within the Majority Text symbol I) (that is a Gothic M; your e-reader may or may 
not display it correctly). An example of the use of the Majority Text symbol is shown in the 
example above. 


This apparatus offers distinct advantages. It cites many important manuscripts in a minimum 
of space, and is quite convenient to use once one becomes accustomed to it. In addition, the 
Nestle-Aland apparatus is probably the most accurate since Tischendorf. The several 
appendices offer additional useful information, e.g. about the differences between the major 
twentieth century editions. The margin has a much fuller set of cross-references than most 
comparable editions, and includes several ancient systems of enumeration. 


There are still a few drawbacks. Some witnesses have lacunae which are not noted in the 
appendix. The reader may therefore assume, falsely, that a witness agrees with the majority 
text when in fact it is defective. (This was a particular problem in the twenty-sixth edition with 
33, which is often illegible. This was solved in the twenty-seventh edition by citing 33 explicitly. 
However, the even more problematic 1506 is still not cited explicitly. In addition, the Nestle 
text does not list lacunae precisely; when it says, e.g., that 81 lacks Acts 4:8-7:17, 17:28- 
23:9, it means that it lacks those verses in their entirety. The verses on the edge of these 
lacunae — Acts 4:7, 7:18, 17:27, 23:10 — will almost certainly be fragmentary, so one cannot 
trust citations from silence in those verses.) 
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The set of variants in NA* is still relatively limited; with minor exceptions, only those variants 
found in NA*® are cited in NA®*. The thorough critic will therefore need to use a fuller edition — 
Tischendorf, Von Soden, or Merk — to examine the full extent of variation in the tradition. 


Students are also advised to remember that Nestle-Aland cites only Greek and Latin fathers. 
The eastern tradition is entirely ignored. Those wishing to know the text of Ephraem, say, will 
have to turn to another source. 


Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus 


Editor. Volume 1 (Catholic Epistles) edited by K. Junack and W. Grunewald; Volume 2 
(Romans, Corinthians) edited by K. Junack, E. Guiting, U. Nimtz, K. Witte; additional volumes 
forthcoming. 


Date of Publication. Ongoing. First volume published 1986. 


The Text. This is not truly a critical text; in one sense it is not a text at all. A continuous text 
(that of the United Bible Societies Edition) is printed, but this is followed by continuous texts of 
the various papyri extant for the particular passage. 


The significance of this edition, therefore, is not for its text but for its apparatus, which is the 
fullest collection of the texts of the papyri and uncials now known. It is also esteemed as 
highly accurate. 


The apparatus in general falls into three parts: The text (as found in UBS and any extant 
papyri), the commentary on the papyri (describing their readings as well as information on 
early editions), and the full apparatus, noting readings of all papyri and uncials extant for this 
passage. 


It should be noted that the edition is not a true collation of the uncials, though it is a full 
transcription of the papyri. While every significant variant in the uncials is noted, spelling and 
orthographic variants are not noted, nor peculiar forms used in the manuscripts (e.g. the text 
does not note places where D/06 confuses the endings -8¢ and -8a)l). 


The apparatus of the Auf Papyrus edition is unusually simple and straightforward. The three 
basic sections of the apparatus are shown in the sample below (adapted, obviously, from the 
apparatus for Philippians 1:1. This is the actual apparatus, save that it has been reset for on- 
screen Clarity and omits all sections not relevant to Philippians 1:1). 
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TIPO SIAINMH2OY2 


* ee ! - pda atous 


1,1  Tlavaoc Kat Tiodeoce BouAor Xpiotou Inoou 
46 22 —— — 
pe movies wor temoeog Soul Aor + fru viru 


11 Tlaow tow ayo év Xpirote "Inoou tog oto 


pe, | ProlsaylohkkeM of. .) I $1: The 
, . 9 ‘ ‘ ; Basic 

1,1 é€v Diu cuv EnitoKonow KaL BlaKovoLn, Text 
7 = (168,21) Auf den Galaterbrief und die entsprechenden 

stichometrischen Angaben folgt die Uberschrift zum Phil, die durch je 

drei Zierstriche ober- und unterhalb hervorgehoben wird. — Ha pr.’: 

TIPO PIATTTHEIO YE, aber der Schlu&strich des cist zu erkemen. . 

(22) a. pr.*: S[ouho1] (23) Keine Lesung in Ba pr’... §2: The 

Commentary 

inser. Tlpocg @vurmoouc P* x? AB? 1K ¥ 048" 049 0142 0150 0151; 

apyeto mogPiaunnryvoious D; apyetoa mpog PiAam joo FG; 

Tpog PiAanmoious emotoAn O75; TeuwAou anootoAcy emotoAn 

mpogPiaanmmoiou (278; tov epou anmoroAoy Ileutow 

emotoAn moc Piaunmoicus Ltov nevewov!] eutov emortoAn 

Tpog PiAimmoious P; omit N* Be O56 

3: The 


11 Xpotoulnoo PN BDI 27FG KLP ¥ 049 0560750142 018 Annaratus 
0161 C278; Wey. 048; ncert. A| moor... Incov® ] om. 0180 
(homo efeuton) | cuvemoxonmie B* D* KP“! O75 


§1: The Basic Text: The UBS reading, with the readings of P46 below (in smaller type). 


§2: The Commentary: describing the details of what the papyri read, including comments on 
previous editions. Note that, had other papyri contained this passage, their readings would 
also have been discussed under separate heads. 


§3: The Apparatus (in two parts): showing the major readings of both papyri and uncials. The 
section for Philippians 1:1 is exceptional in that it has a part both for the book title and the text 
itself. Most pages will show only one part. 
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The first section, at the top of the page, shows the readings of P“* in detail, setting them off 
against the UBS text. Note that the apparatus shows even the page layout (e.g. the line 
NPOZ OIAINNHZIOYS is page 168, line 21. This is noted with the notation “I'®?"”). Where the 
text of the papyrus agrees exactly with the UBS text for a given word, this is noted with the 
ditto mark (,,). If there is any difference, or if some of the letters in the papyrus are uncertain 
or illegible, the word is spelled out, with (as is normal) dots below letters indicating uncertainty 
and letters in brackets [ ] indicating lacunae. Observe that P* is totally defective for the final 
words of verse 1, and so there is no text cited below the UBS text for that line. 


Below the actual text is the discussion, describing the actual readings and the differences 
between editions. Notice, first, the discussion of order, followed by the discussion of individual 
lines. So, e.g, we learn that the Kenyon edition (Ed. pr.?) omitted the terminal sigma of 
OIAINNHZIOYS in the title, as well as the two uncertain vowels of SouAot in line 22 and all 
letters in line 23. 


Below the discussion of the papyri we see the actual apparatus. This is exceptionally clear 
and easy to understand. To begin with, it lists al// papyri and uncials which contain the 
passage (though lacunae in the uncials are not noted with the fullness of the papyri). The 
apparatus is straightforward: Every variant starts with a lemma (the UBS text of the variant in 
question), along with a list of supporters if appropriate. This is followed by the variant 
reading(s) with their supporters. 


Again, we should note what this edition is not. It is not, despite the very full apparatus (which 
genuinely invites comparison to Tischendorf, save that it is restricted to readings found in 
papyri and uncials), a collation. Since the orthographic variants of the uncials are not noted, 
you cannot use it to reconstruct the actual text of an uncial. And if you wish a collation of a 
papyrus, you will have to do it yourself. Finally, if you wish to know which corrector of an 
uncial gave rise to a correction, you may have to refer to another edition. 


Despite these drawbacks, Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus is one of the most useful tools 
available — the first real step in many years toward a full critical apparatus of the Epistles. It’s 
most unfortunate that it is priced so high; this volume should be on every textual critic’s desk, 
not confined to seminary libraries. 


Souter 


Editor. Critical apparatus by Alexander Souter; the text itself is considered to be that 
underlying the English Revised Version of 1881. 


Date of Publication. The first edition, Novvm Testamentvm Graece, appeared in 1910. A 
revised edition (offering, e.g., the evidence of the Beatty papyri) was released in 1947. 
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The Text. The text of Souter is that of Archdeacon Edwin Palmer, and is considered to be the 
Greek text underlying the English Revised Version. This produced a rather curious edition. To 
begin with, the scholars responsible for the RV were mandated to make the fewest possible 
changes in the text of the King James Version. It was decided that changes in the text could 
only be made by a two-thirds majority of the committee. 


What is more, the committee had a rather haphazard method for determining the original text, 
allowing Hort (who generally favoured the Alexandrian text) and Scrivener (who preferred a 
more Byzantine text) to state their cases, then choosing between the two. The result is a text 
which frequently follows Hort, but sporadically adopts Byzantine readings as well. 


Palmer’s method exacerbated this problem. Since he wished to keep the text as close as 
possible to the KJV and the Jextus Receptus, he made only the minimal number of revisions 
to the Greek text. Thus the text of Souter always follows the TR at points of variation which 
cannot be rendered in English, while more often than not following the text of Wesicott & Hort 
at points where the variation affects the sense of the passage. 


At least, this is wnat commentaries on the edition say. Interestingly, Souter’s introduction does 
not mention Palmer. Even more interesting, a check reveals that the text of the Apocalypse 
was not prepared by this method; it regularly goes against the TR in variants which have no 
significance in English. | do not know the source of Souter’s text of that book. Mark’s text also 
has many agreements with Westcott and Hort where a TR reading would be expected, though 
here it is less consistent. One suspects that Palmer was not very careful in this book. 


Still, that leaves perhaps 25 books largely based on the 7Jextus Recepius. For this reason, 
critical editors rarely pay much attention to the text of Souter. The apparatus is another 
matter. 


The Apparatus. Souter’s apparatus lists only a limited number of variants (perhaps a third the 
number found in Nestle-Aland). The apparatus is, however, exceptionally clear and easy to 
use (which is fortunate, since the introduction consists of a mere two and a half pages, in 
Latin). The reading of the text is given, usually followed by its support (in the order papyri, 
uncials, minuscules, version, fathers; Souter does not classify witnesses into types). The 
variant readings and their support follow (in some readings where the variant is thinly 
supported, the evidence for the text is not listed). 


A noteworthy feature of Souter’s apparatus is the degree of detail it gives about the Fathers. 
These are cited in careful and specific detail. This is one of the best features of Souter’s 
edition. 


The revised edition of Souter cites papyri through P**, uncials through 0170, minuscules 
through 2322, a full list of versions (including Armenian, Gothic, Georgian, and Ethiopic), and 
nearly two hundred fathers of all eras. The Byzantine text is cited under the symbol w. 
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Swanson 


Editor. Critical apparatus and parallels compiled by Reuben J. Swanson. The text is that of 
the United Bible Societies edition. 


Date of Publication. Published in several volumes, and ongoing. The first volume, The 
Horizontal Line Synopsis of the Gospels, Greek Edition; Volume I. The Gospel of Matthew, 
was published in 1982 (and has since been republished with the text of Codex Vaticanus 
replacing the original text). At present, the four gospels and the Acts have been published (in 
separate volumes), and Paul is underway. 


The Text. The Greek text of Swanson, as noted, is that of the UBS edition (now being 
replaced by Vaticanus), and has no independent interest. The value of Swanson lies in its 
bulky but extremely clear apparatus. 


The Apparatus. Swanson’s apparatus, in the gospels, consists of three parts: Texts with 
parallels, critical apparatus, and list of Old Testament allusions (the later simply a list of the 
Gospel verses and the Old Testament passages they cite). 


The apparatus of parallels is perhaps the simplest of any now available. The first line of the 
text is that of the Gospel under consideration. (This text can readily be recognized by the 
typeface; in Matthew, e.g.,it is underlined.) Below it are the texts of the other gospels. This 
arrangement in parallel lines has the advantage of allowing much easier comparison with the 
other gospels. The parallels are pointed up by the type, since places where the other gospels 
match the chosen edition are printed in the same style. The example below illustrates the 
point for the opening words of Matthew 9:1 and its parallels in Mark 5:18, Luke 8:37b. 


M9. 1 Kat eupac El TAOLOV 
Mk 5.81 KAL EUBALVOVTOG AUTOU ELC TO TAOLOV TAPEKAAEL AUTOV O OALHOVLOBEIC 
L8.37b autoc dos suBac EC TAOLOV 


The apparatus is equally straightforward (and equally bulky). The apparatus for the above line 
of text, for instance, appears as follows, showing the full text of all the witnesses Swanson 
cites, including variations in spelling: 


M9.1 euBac ELC TAOLOV NBL 1.565.1582 
eyuBac ElC TO TIAOLOV oInoouc C* 
euBac oOo Inoouc élc TO TIAOLOV C 
eyuBac ElC TO TIAOLOV EFKWI 
evBac ELC TIAOLOV 0* 
evBac Olnoouc Elc TIAOLOV Oc 
euBac Oo lnoouc Elc TIAOLOV 13 
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This strength of Swanson is also a weakness, as it results in extremely massive volumes. 
Swanson’s volume of Matthew, for instance, requires 362 pages of text and apparatus. Taking 
page size into account, this is 15.4 square metres of paper surface. By comparison, the Aland 
synopsis of all four gospels takes only 29.1 square metres, and manages to include more 
material (more manuscripts in the apparatus, if perhaps a poorer selection; citations from non- 
canonical gospels and other sources; a fuller set of cross-references, etc.) 


The list of witnesses cited in Swanson is, in many ways, superior to the various Aland 
editions. It is a relatively short list, omitting fragmentary manuscripts and (for obvious reasons, 
given the nature of the apparatus) versions and fathers, but the witnesses are generally 
balanced (as opposed to the Aland apparatus, which is biased toward the Alexandrian text 
and heavily biased against the Byzantine). Again taking Matthew as an example, Swanson 
includes the earliest Alexandrian witnesses (N B C L), the one and only “Western” witness (D), 
several leading “Ceesarean” witnesses (O 1 13 28 565 1582), two important mixed witnesses 
(P** W), and (most unusually) an adequate set of Byzantine witnesses (A E F G K Y 1). While 
the apparatus contains some errors (inevitable in a project of such scope), it is generally 
accurate, and contains details not found in any other critical edition. It is also interesting to 
examine a passage such as Matthew 15:22, where the Nestle text seems to indicate a fairly 
stable tradition (no variant with more than four readings), but Swanson reveals no fewer than 
thirteen variants in this passage, despite only fifteen of his witnesses being extant. 


Tasker 


Editors. Text and apparatus compiled by R. V. G. Tasker based on the version translated in 
the New English Bible. 


Date of Publication. The New English Bible itself appeared in 1961; Tasker’s retroversion 
into Greek, The Greek New Testament, Being the Text Translated in The New English Bible, 
appeared in 1964. (As noted, Tasker’s text is a retroversion; for the most part the NEB 
committee did not actually prepare a text.) 


The Text. As has often been the case when a text is compiled by a translation committee, 
Tasker’s text is rather uneven. It has been admitted that the reading adopted is often simply 
that preferred by the person who first attempted a translation. The result is a text largely 
Alexandrian (normally following the pre-UBS Nestle text on which it is largely based), but with 
odd mixtures of “Western” and Byzantine readings depending on the opinions of the 
translators. This text, since it does not adhere to any textual theory or display much 
coherence, has not met with widespread approval. 


The Apparatus. Tasker’s apparatus is very limited; it discusses only the few hundred variants 
noted in the NEB margin. Only a handful of manuscripts (including 11 papyri up to P®', 27 
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uncials up to 0171, and 44 minuscules up to 2059) are cited, and those sporadically. It is a 
rare note that cites more than ten manuscripts. On the other hand, the notes do describe why 
the committee adopted the reading it did — a useful practice since adopted by the UBS 
committee in its supplementary volume. 


Tischendorf 
Editors. Text and apparatus edited by Constantin von Tischendorf. 


Date of Publication. Tischendorf published no fewer than eight major editions in his life, as 
well as abridged editions and various collations and facsimiles. His magnum opus, however, 
was the Editio octava critica maior (1869-1872), which remains unsurpassed as a complete 
edition of the New Testament text. 


The Text. Tischendorf’s text is eclectic, taking readings from many sources; Tischendorf did 
not have a detailed textual theory. In practice he had a strong preference for the readings of 
his discovery N, especially where it agreed with D. His text thus has something of a “Western” 
tinge, although it is generally Alexandrian (insofar as that text was known in the mid- 
mineteenth century, before B was made widely known). The resulting text, therefore, is not 
held in particularly high regard; the value of Tischendorf lies in... 


The Apparatus. Tischendor?f’s apparatus was, in its time, comprehensive, and it remains the 
most complete available. It cited all major readings of all major manuscripts, offering the 
evidence of almost all known uncials, plus noteworthy readings of many minuscules, the 
versions, and the Fathers. 


Tischendorf’s apparatus is generally easy to read, particularly if one knows Latin. A lemma is 
cited for all variants. If each variant has significant support, the evidence for the text is listed 
following the lemma, followed by the variant reading(s) and their support. If the variant is 
supported by only a few witnesses, the variant reading is cited immediately after the lemma. 
So, for example, in Gal 1:4 the apparatus reads: 


TIepl cum N*ADEFGKLP al® fere syr? Or'°* etc .... ¢ (= Gb Sz) umep cum N‘B 17. 67** al sat 
mu Ignintrost4 al 


This translates as: rept, the reading of Tischendorf’s text (read also by the uncited editions, 
i.e. Lachmann and Tischendorf’) is supported by the uncials N* A D E(=D*s) F G K L P and 
about fifty other witnesses plus the Harklean Syriac (syr’) and the cited text of Origen. The 
variant umep is supported by the Jextus Receptus (¢) and the editions of Griesbach and 
Scholz; by nc, B, 17 (=33), 67** (=424°), by many other Greek witnesses, and by the cited 
text of Ignatius. 
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The greatest single difficulty with Tischendorf’s apparatus is the nomenclature. Tischendorf 
died before he could finish his introduction, so many of the witnesses cited were difficult to 
identify (this is particularly true of the Fathers, cited by a complex system of abbreviations). 
Another complication is attributions; Tischendorf lived in the nineteenth century, and even he 
did not have the time or the resources to verify everything he cited (nor could he always 
identify the manuscripts cited in prior editions). So one often encounters a notation such as “6 
ap Scri” (i.e. 6 according to Scrivener) or “cop™: ap Mill et Wtst” (i.e. a manuscript of the 
[Bohairic] Coptic according to Mill and Wettstein). An introduction supplying much of the 
needed background was supplied by Caspar Rene Gregory in 1894, but it is worth 
remembering that Tischendorf wrote before Gregory revised the manuscript numbering 
system. Thus almost all minuscules (except in the Gospels), and even some of the uncials, 
have the wrong numbers. In Paul, for instance, the minuscules most often cited include 17, 
31, 37, 39, 46, 47, 67, 71, 73, 80, and 115; in modern notation, these are 33, 104, 69, 326, 
181, 1908, 424, 1912, 441+442, 436, and 103. In addition, the names used for the versions 
have sometimes changed (e.g. syr? is the Harklean version, not the Peshitta!). To make 
matters worse, Tischendorf often did not even use numbers for manuscripts; the sigla for 
more recently-discovered documents often consists of a letter and a superscript indicating a 
collator, e.g. a’ means the “a” manuscript collated by scr=Scrivener. This is the manuscript 
we know as 206. Most of the manuscripts cited under these symbols are relatively 
unimportant, but it is worth noting that lo'=ps* is the important minuscule 81. 


To save space, in the Gospels Tischendorf cites a group of uncials as unc’; these represent a 
block of Byzantine uncials. 


In addition to manuscripts, Tischendorf cites the readings of earlier editions: the Stephanus 
and Elzevir editions of the Textus Receptus, Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, and Tischendorf’s 
own previous edition). (In fact, Tischendorf’s editio minor includes only those variants where 
these editions disagree.) Tischendorf also gives more explicit Latin evidence than most 
editions; see the notes on Tischendorf under the Latin Editions. 


United Bible Societies Edition 


Editors. Original edition compiled by Kurt Aland, Matthew Black, Bruce M. Metzger, and Allen 
Wikgren; Carlo M. Martini joined the committee for the second and third editions; the fourth 
edition was prepared by Barbara Aland, Kurt Aland, Johannes Karavidopoulos, Martini, and 
Metzger. 


Date of Publication. The first edition, The Greek New Testament, appeared in 1966. The 
second edition, slightly revised, appeared in 1968. The third edition (1975) contained a 
significantly revised text (now generally cited as UBS or GNT7) and a slightly revised 
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apparatus. The fourth edition (1993) has the same text as the third, but a significantly revised 
apparatus. 


The Text. The UBS? text, which is also shared by the 26th and 27th editions of Nestle-Aland, 
was prepared by a committee. As a result, it has few of the erratic readings which might be 
found in the text of a single editor (a fact which has been in large measure responsible for its 
widespread adoption). On the other hand, it is a strongly eclectic text, with no clear textual 
theory behind it. In general it follows the Alexandrian witnesses, and is closer to the Wesicott 
& Hort text than most of the other modern editions, but it is not as radically Alexandrian as 
Westcott and Hort. 


The supplementary volume to the edition describes how the committee decided its text — but 
only by example. The volume gives the basis of why the committee chose many readings — 
but makes no attempt to describe the theories followed by the five editors. Nor do we know 
how the individual editors voted on the various readings (except for the handful of readings 
where they have filed signed “minority opinions”). We have very little real sense how the text 
came about. Despite its widespread acceptance, it does not really conform to any particular 
theory of the text. 


The Apparatus. The apparatus of UBS is extremely limited; it is concerned only with variants 
“meaningful for translators.” In any given chapter of a book, one can expect to find only a half 
dozen or so variants. Thus the apparatus can in no sense be considered complete. 


On the other hand, the apparatus is easy to use and very full. For each reading, all papyri, all 
early uncials, and a handful of late uncials are cited, as are several dozen minuscules, an 
assortment of lectionaries, a number of versions, and a wide selection of fathers. All 
witnesses are explicitly cited for all variants, usually in the order papyri, uncials, minuscules, 
lectionaries, versions, fathers. (There are a few minor exceptions to this; lectionaries are 
generally grouped under the symbol Lect, and in the fourth edition certain uncials are listed 
following the symbol Byz, denoting the Byzantine text.) 


Care must be taken with the list of witnesses, however. UBS'-UBS contain lists of uncials 
and minuscules cited; however, many of the uncials (e.g. E F G H of the gospels) are cited 
only exceptionally (this even though the list implies they are cited fully), and many of the 
minuscules are cited for only part of their content. The correct list of minuscules cited for each 
section of UBS’ is as follows: 


Gospels: (family 1) (family 13) 28 33 565 700 892 1009 1010 1071 1079 1195 1216 1230 
1241 1242 1253 1344 1365 1546 1646 2148 2174 


Acts: 33 81 88 104 181 326 330 436 451 614 629 630 945 1241 1505 1739 1877 2127 2412 
2492 2495 
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Paul: 33 81 88 104 181 326 330 436 451 614 629 630 1241 1739 1877 1881 1962 1984 1985 
2127 2492 2495 


Catholics: 33 81 88 104 181 326 330 436 451 614 629 630 945 1241 1505 1739 1877 1881 
2127 2412 2492 2495 


Revelation: 1 94 1006 1611 1828 1854 1859 2020 2042 2053 2065 2073 2081 2138 2344 
2432 


This problem has been reversed in UBS‘, which explicitly lists which minuscules are cited for 
which sections — but no longer lists the actual contents of the manuscripts. This information 
must now be gathered from other sources. 


Vogels 
Editor. Heinrich Joseph Vogels. 


Date of Publication. Original Greek text published 1920; Latin parallel added 1922; final 
edition published 1955. 


The Text. It’s hard to imagine a critic who would rate this text highly. The editing principle, if 
there is one, seems to have been “choose the Alexandrian reading unless the Byzantine is 
easier.” This is especially true in the gospels, where the Byzantine element is very strong 
(almost strong enough that we could call ita Byzantine edition for those books), but has some 
truth elsewhere also. The text has many major agreements with the Byzantine text (e.g. 
Colossians 2:2, where Vogels chooses the Byzantine reading against the united opinions of 
every modern editor), but also curious agreements with the Alexandrians. It is thus the most 
Byzantine of the major editions, with some influence from Von Soden, but not Byzantine 
enough to be considered even faintly a Majority Text edition. 


The Latin side, as one would expect of a Roman Catholic scholar, is the Clementine Vulgate. 


This perhaps explains the nature of the text. This is not really a Greek edition. It is the Vulgate 
in Greek dress. Vogels, by and large, took the Latin, found the closest Greek reading among 
the manuscripts, and adopted it. There is very little critical sense to the result, and even less 
value in the result. Vogels had no theory of the text; he was just making a crib. 


The Apparatus. The apparatus is as frustrating as the text. The number of variants cited is at 
the low end of adequate, the number of witnesses cited is small — and the minuscules are 
cited by Tischendorf numbers! 


It’s not hard to read the apparatus; it uses the fairly standard system of citing the lemma, then 
a bracket J, then the variant readings, then their support. Vertical bars | separate the variants. 
The real question is, why would anyone want to use the apparatus? If you’re going to have to 
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deal with Tischendorf numbers anyway, why not use Tischendorf (since it’s now available 
online)? 


The Latin apparatus records a handful of variants, but without indication of the manuscript 
tradition behind them (it could be Amiatinus or it could be most of the tradition); it’s even less 
use than the Greek apparatus. 


Westcott & Hort 
Editors. Brooke Foss Westcott (1825-1901) and Fenton John Anthony Hort (1828-1892) 


Date of Publication. The text was published in 1881 (under the title The New Testament in 
the Original Greek; an Introduction [and] Appendix, authored by Hort, appeared in 1882 
(revised edition by F. C. Burkitt in 1892). 


The Text. The WH text is a very strongly Alexandrian text — so much so that Hort has been 
accused of constructing his text simply by looking for the reading of Codex Vaticanus. The 
situation is not that simple; a better statement would be to say that the edition used B asa 
copy text. Hort (who was the chief architect of the textual theory of the book) would follow 
other witnesses if the internal evidence was sufficiently strong. The most noticeable instance 
of this is the famous Western Non-Interpolations. Still, it is fair to say that Hort’s text falls 
closer to B than does any other critical edition — and that Westcott & Hort is the only New 
Testament edition which approaches the method, used in some forms of non-Biblical criticism, 
of editing from a proof text. 


The Apparatus. The WH edition has no true critical apparatus; not one manuscript is cited in 
the main body of the edition. There are a few variant readings in the margin; these are 
readings where the two editors disagreed on the text or were very uncertain of the original 
readings. They also have a list of “interesting” variants. In neither apparatus do they supply a 
list of witnesses. The only textual evidence they give is in the discussion of readings in their 
Introduction [and] Appendix, and even these are difficult to use as manuscripts are (inevitably) 
cited using Tischendorf numbers. 


The lack of an apparatus in WH has been criticised by some. This is rather unfair in context. 
They worked very shortly after Tischendorf published his eighth edition; they had nothing to 
add to it. (As both men were caught up in academic and pastoral duties, they did not have the 
leisure to go and examine manuscripts in odd places. In any case, all manuscripts known to 
be valuable, save B itself, had been studied by Tischendorf.) The problem with the WH edition 
is not its lack of an apparatus, but the fact that the coordinated apparatus (Tischendorf’s) is 
now hard to find and hard to read. 
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The WH edition has another interesting feature: Some dozens of readings are obelized as 
“primitive errors” — i.e. passages where the original reading is no longer preserved in the 
extant manuscripts. Westcott and Hort did not see fit, in these cases, to print conjectural 
emendations (they printed what they regarded as the oldest surviving reading), but the 
presentation of their data makes it clear that they felt it to be needed in these passages. 


Summary: A Comparison of the Various Editions 


This section offers various comparisons of the materials in the sundry editions, to show the 
qualities of each edition. (Note: Some editions, such as Swanson, are not included in certain 
of the comparisons, because they count variants in different ways.) 


For a truly detailed comparison of the major editions for the book of Colossians, see the 
Sample Apparatus of Colossians. 


Statistic 1: Variants Per Chapter 


Let’s take a few selected chapters, and count how many variants are cited in each chapter by 
the various editions (note: variants are usually but not quite always counted based on the way 
the editor of the edition divides them; the fact that SQE'® and Huck/Greeven both show 76 
variants in Matthew 10, for instance, does not mean that they have the same variants or even 
include similar classes of variants, just that they have about as many separate citations in the 
apparatus): 
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Sample 1: Matthew 10 


IHuck/Greeven _|76 (as shown on pp. 57—60)* 
Nestle-Aland ed. 27 


UBS Ed. 3 
UBS Ed. 4 


Westcott & Hort 4 with marginal variants, 3 “noteworthy rejected” 


* For comparison, the equivalent sections in Huck/Lietzmann show 5 variants 


Sample 2: Mark 2 


Aland: SQE ed. 13 
Huck/Greeven 
Ca 


Nestle ed. 13 47 


Nestle-Aland ed. 25 


Souter ee 
UBSEd 4 0B 


Westcott & Hort 13 with marginal variants, 1 “noteworthy rejected” 


* For comparison, the equivalent sections in Huck/Lietzmann show 12 variants 
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Sample 3: John 18 


ariants in Apparatus 
Aland: SQE ed. 13 |96 (as shown on pp. 455-475) 


over 6 showing MS support; 1 more where only editors liste 
3 MT variants; 40 MT vs. UBS variants 
5 (+32 variants in the Latin parallel) 
Nestle-Aland ed. 27|7 
outer 


OO 


with marginal variants, 1 “noteworthy rejected” 


Variants in Apparatus 


over 
odges & Farstad MT variants; 5 MT vs. UBS variants 


7 (+11 variants in the Latin parallel) 
outer 


Westcott & Hort 3 with marginal variants; 0 “noteworthy rejected” 


Mlolt l= MlMlw lolol 
ol6 O|NIs 
D> 
ro) 
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Sample 5: Acts 18 


Nestle-Alanded.25/60_0 


Westcott & Hort 4 with marginal variants; 2 “noteworthy rejected” 


Sample 6: 1 Corinthians 13 


INestle-Alanded. 27/13, C—“‘CSC‘i*dCS 
4 
3 


UBS Ed. 3 
UBS Ed. 4 
Westcott & Hort ith marginal variants; 1 “noteworthy rejected” 


13 
Tischendorf 
QW 
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Sample 7: Colossians 2 


Tischendof 08 
UBSEd. 300 6 


poco ie with marginal variants (3 being primitive errors), 0 “noteworthy 
rejected” 


Sample 8: James 2 


Nestle-Aland ed. 27_|49 


Souter 


Westcott & Hort 6 with marginal variants (one being a punctuation variant), O 
“noteworthy rejected” 
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Sample 9: 1 John 4 


Westcott & Hort 5 with marginal variants, 1 “noteworthy rejected” 


Sample 10: Revelation 8 


Hodges & Farstad 
Oe 


Souter 


Westcott & Hort 4 with marginal variants, 1 “noteworthy rejected” 
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Sample 11: Revelation 15 


ariants in Apparatus 
7 


howing MS support; 2 more where only editors cited 


—|hM/|4 


Mlol|sl/—|~N 
oO mG 


(+23 in the Latin parallel) 


Nh [— | — 


ischendorf 


Possibly this is worth graphing, to give a comparison. | will offer only two graphs, one for the 
Gospels only (so that we can include the synopses) and one for the New Testament as a 
whole. 


with marginal variants, 0 “noteworthy rejected” 


ine) 
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Variants in the Gospels, total for Matthew 10, Mark 2, John 18: 


Aland/SQE 
Bover 
H&F 
Greeven 
Merk 
N13 
N25 
N27 
Souter 
Tasker 
Tisch 
UBS3 
UBS4 
W&H 


0 125 250 375 500 
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Here are the totals for the entire New Testament based on the chapters above: 


0 300 600 900 1200 


Appendix: Latin Editions 


In addition to a full set of Greek editions, a thorough student of the New Testament text should 
have access to a variety of Latin editions. We will not dwell at length on the various Latin 
editions, but the following section supplies brief notes. 


Observe that only editions with an apparatus are listed. So, for example, the Latin text of 
Bover, which is the Vulgate without apparatus, is ignored. Similarly the widely available Neo- 
Vulgate, published by the Catholic Church in 1979, is not listed; although it is a modern 
edition with a modern text, it is not something one can use for text-critical work, having been 
conformed largely to the Greek and usually published without manuscript variants. 
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Merk. (For publication data, see the entry on Greek Merk). This is in many ways the handiest 
of the Latin editions, as it combines Greek and Latin editions side by side, with a critical 
apparatus of each. The Latin text is the Clementine Vulgate, but the apparatus (quite full for a 
manual edition) makes it easy to ascertain which variants are older. More than three dozen 
Vulgate witnesses are cited in total, with usually several dozen in each book; in addition, the 
Old Latin codices are cited heavily. 


Unfortunately, the result is not as accurate as might be hoped. Tests against Tischendorf and 
the smaller WW edition seem to indicate a high rate of errors, at least for am and ful. If exact 
knowledge of the readings of these manuscripts is for some reason essential, the student is 
advised to rely on other sources if possible. 


Nestle. This exists both as a standalone edition and as a Greek/Latin diglot; I’ve used the 
diglot. The scope of the edition is extremely limited: The text is the Clementine Vulgate, and 
the only variants noted are those in Amiatinus (A), Fuldensis (F), and editions such as the 
Sixtine and Wordsworth-White editions. In addition, the presentation is such that it is often 
nearly impossible to determine which just which manuscripts support which readings. As a 
parallel to Greek Nestle, Latin Nestle has some slight value (mostly because the parallels line 
up nicely). It is not, in itself, a particularly useful edition, either in text or apparatus. 


Note that this should not be confused with the more recent Nestle-Aland Greek-Latin diglot, 
which uses the Neo Vulgate; the latter is of no use for textual critics although it might be a 
nice crib for Catholics. For the limitations of the Neo Vulgate as a critical tool, see the entry on 
the Vulgate. 


Tischendorf. Tischendorf published Latin editions (what didn’t he publish?), but this is a 
reference to the eighth edition of his Greek New Testament. This, of course, lacks a Latin text, 
but if you are using the Latin solely for purposes of examining the Greek, Tischendorf’s edition 
is more useful than several of the other editions here. Tischendorf cites the Clementine 
Vulgate (vg°") and four manuscripts consistently: am(iatinus), demid(ovianus), fu(Idensis) and 
tol(etanus), with their consensus being noted simply as vg. He also cites others, such as 
harl(eianus), occasionally. It’s only a handful of manuscripts, but at least you know exactly 
what you are getting. 


Weber (the Stuttgart Vulgate). The vg* of the Nestle editions. In some ways, the best of the 
hand editions; it is the only edition other than Wordsworth-White (on which it is significantly 
dependent) to have a critical text, and the only one other than Merk to have a real apparatus 
with a significant selection of witnesses. Plus, it notes the exact extent of all the manuscripts 
cited. And, unlike Merk, the apparatus is generally regarded as accurate. Sadly, it has two 
drawbacks: Not enough variants, and not enough range of witnesses. To demonstrate the 
point about variants, we look at 1 Thessalonians. The Stuttgart edition has, by my casual 
count, 88 variants, often of very slight scope. This is twice the count of the lesser Wordsworth- 
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White — but Merk has 104 variants, often covering more text, in this book. Thus, as with the 
Greek, one really should have two hand editions. For the Greek, it’s Nestle for accuracy and 
Merk for a full list of variants; on the Latin side, one should have vg“ for accuracy and Merk 
for range. 


Wordsworth-White Editio Minor. This is probably the sort of edition that should have been 
used in the Nestle diglot. It is a critical text (identical in some parts to the larger Wordsworth- 
White edition, though distinct in certain books where the larger edition was unfinished at that 
time). The critical apparatus cites enough good manuscripts to be useful, as well as the 
readings of the Sixtine and Clementine editions. That’s the good news. The bad news is, the 
manuscripts are not cited with any regularity. All variants in the editions are noted, but 
readings of the manuscripts only rarely. Taking as a random example the book of 1 
Thessalonians, the edition cites a total of 45 variants. Only five of these cite the manuscripts; 
the rest cite only editions. Thus the apparatus, while generally accurate, is quite limited. 


Wordsworth-White Editio Maior. Although now out of date (since much of it is a century 
old), this remains the most complete critical edition. The problem is that it’s big and 
expensive; even if you can afford the expense, you aren’t going to carry it around with you... 


Alexandrian Critical Symbols 


The scholars of the ancient Alexandrian library are often credited with inventing textual 
criticism, primarily for purposes of reconstructing Homer. This is a somewhat deceptive 
statement, as there is no continuity between the Alexandrian scholars and modern textual 
critics. What is more, their methods are not really all that similar to ours (they would question 
lines, e.g., because they didn’t think Homer could write an imperfect line). But their critical 
symbols will occur on occasion in New Testament works as well as (naturally) classical works. 
In addition, Origen used some of the symbols in the Hexapla. 


In fullest form, the Alexandrians used six symbols: 


Symbol Name Purpose 

- Obelus Oldest and most basic (and occasionally shown in other forms); 
indicates a spurious line. (Used by Origen in the Hexapla to 
indicate a section found in the Hebrew but not the Greek. For 
this purpose, of course, it had sometimes to be inserted into the 
text, rather than the margin, since the LXX, unlike Homer, was 
prose rather than poetry.) 

> Diple Indicates a noteworthy point (whether an unusual word or an 
important point of content). Often used in conjunction with 
scholia. 
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> periestigmene Largely specific to Homer; indicates a difference between 
(dotted diple) editions 
* Asteriskos A line repeated (incorrectly) in another context (the location of 
the repetition was marked with the asterisk plus obelus). (Used 
by Origen to note a place where the Greek and Hebrew were 
not properly parallel.) 


x Asterisk plus Indicates the repetition of a passage which correctly belongs 
obelus elsewhere (the other use, where the passage is “correct,” is 
also marked, but only with the asterisk) 
2 Antistigma Indicates lines which have been disordered 


Cryptography, Ciphers, and Hidden Texts 


Introduction 


It may seem a little silly to include a section on cryptography (the science of creating and 
revealing secret messages) in an encyclopedia of textual criticism, and the author can hardly 
deny that cryptography is not a main concern of textual critics — or even of serious Biblical 
scholars (as opposed to the sort who go about trying to “solve the mystery” of the Apocalypse 
when the only genuine mystery is why people keep thinking they can “solve” it). But it’s worth 
noting that the well-known Biblical scholar Ronald Knox was actually a cryptologist, working 
with Britain’s famous “Room 40” to solve German ciphers during World War |; in addition, one 
of the men who cracked the vital Zimmerman Telegram was William Montgomery, who edited 
an edition of Augustine’s Confessions. Others involved in British cryptography at this time 
include the papyrologist A. S. Hunt and the paleographer Ellis H. Minns. Ward M. Manly, one 
of the leading lights of the American MI-8 intelligence service in World War | (responsible 
among other things for the instruction of new cryptographers) did not work on classical or 
biblical literature, but he did co-edit the Manly-Rickert edition of The Canterbury Tales, the 
leading critical edition for many years. There seems little question that the same skills that 
make good textual critics also make good cryptographers. (I will admit that both interest me, 
though | am no cryptographer and my place in textual criticism is at best debatable.) 


And it’s worth remembering that we do find encryptions of sorts in the Bible: Jeremiah 25:26, 
for example, has an encrypted name, and presumably the “Number of the Beast” in 
Revelation 13:18 represents some sort of cryptogram. | have also seen it claimed that some 
of the place names in the book of Judith are cryptograms — though | think it highly unlikely 
that anyone will be able to work out a cryptogram designed in Hebrew and then turned into 
Greek. It’s just possible that there are others — if we knew where to look. 
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Plus David Kahn’s famous book The Code Breakers claims that Daniel’s famous reading of 
the mysterious phrase “mene mene tekel and parsin” made that worthy the world’s first 
cryptanalyst. 


5 3 iw “A 
cvwRpkrearpep an aArce Al 

. po ee uotone wee €Y 
"VAG AST (wmPAH AL Ere caer | 
Le Agwervkg a AUN) Ewe pr narg 

A 6 pecrtp had Aung baer pis 
bASGT irk pay nt pau ent! Rn 
apterdk pau d pene rer eee 
eae the le eaed 
Tree hudednageranhedal steed 
cate inna tec ahes ALSTE 
Pl)s tt Mabie aaah ae 
a Af i “4 ‘ 

TaeM tan ag en seaabagd par 
re RP AMAA Am Ag ERA A wh Aint A Aap | 
ETS GAu A MRM AZ AWA pA hg ee v 
TETE SAN APTANA MAP A At Tew? 
pT ETE PAG ApAMAHA Teme rt 
Rafi eve pA way AmePETET PAR 
Beir pape y kerry hak 
Rap ET mp Au a ha Tere aware 
SEPARA STEVE SA KASS re THABATTY 
SS» @xe ee ae eee ee ee re 
Rt Tet Pt AR ApeeE AE 


And there are instances of cryptograms of sorts in the marginalia of Biblical manuscripts. | 
seem to recall hearing of a few instances where scribes’ names appeared to be hidden in 
code — sometimes by using vowels for consonants and consonants for vowels (presumably 
so that they could record their names without getting in trouble for pride). And there is a 
famous Slavonic gopels, the Gospels of (Bulgarian) Tsar Ivan Alexander, British Library 
Additional MS. 39627 (dated 1356) which contains a “magic square” (in effect, a transposition 
code) with information about the manuscript’s history. In the case of Tsar Ivan’s gospels, that 
information is hardly needed, since there is full information elsewhere in the manuscript. But if 
the true colophon had been lost, the ability to read the Magic Square could have been vital. (A 
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reduced black and white scan of this Magic Square is shown at right. A larger image, with an 
extensive description of the manuscript though no text, can be found in the British Library’s 
volume The Gospels of Tsar |van Alexander.) 


There are also cases in ancient manuscripts where a cryptogram may possibly reveal the 
name of the author of a piece. | know of no Biblical instances of this, but the poems of the Old 
English author Cynewulf were identified on this basis. 


There is at least one instance where a cryptogram may affect textual criticism directly, though 
it’s Old Testament criticism. A very famous copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch is attributed by 
its colophon to the thirtieth year after the Israelites arrived in Canaan and claims to have been 
written by the great-grandson of Aaron. This is of course absurd. But it has been claimed that 
this colophon is in fact a cryptogram for the actual date. Not having seen the actual data 
behind this claim, | cannot judge its accuracy — but it provides a good reason why textual 
scholars would want to be aware of the possibilities of cryptograms. 


We find encrypted passages in other manuscript-era works as well, such as an astronomical 
treatise from the era of Chaucer. It’s even thought that some Egyptian hieroglyphs are 
encrypted messages. It seems certain that we have encoded Babylonian astrological tablets 
— tablet British Library 92685, for instance, is a table of some sort, with six columns of 
numbers (coordinates?) and then what appears to be an explanation. Since we have only part 
of the tablet, and it is encoded, not one has ever figured out this particular scheme. 


Let’s start with a few terms. First, encryption is the process of taking some sort of message 
and concealing it by turning the meaningful message (the “plaintext”) into something that, at 
first glance, looks meaningless (the “ciphertext”). Decryption is the process of taking the 
ciphertext and converting it back to the original plaintext. There are two sorts of decryption — 
what we might call “hostile” and “friendly.” Friendly decryption occurs if you are the intended 
recipient and have been told what you have to do to convert the message. The method used 
to convert it is known as “the key.” A key usually consists of two parts: A method for 
decrypting and a specific piece of data upon which the method operates — usually, in 
cryptography, a set of letters and numbers used to conceal the message. Think of a 
combination lock: To open it, you must know how all combination locks work (right to the first 
digit, left to the second, right to the third) and the combination (23-16-21, or whatever). 
Because cryptographic methods are fairly standard, it is common to refer to the “combination” 
alone as the “key,” rather than applying that term both to method and specific data. 


Hostile decryption (now usually technically known as “cryptanalysis”) occurs if you intercept 
the message and manage to decrypt it even though the key has not been voluntarily revealed 
to you. Typically this entails deducing the key, by logic or by trial and error. 
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There are, in general, two ways to encrypt a message: By code and by cipher. Codes consist 
of substituting one set of words for another — e.g. one might say “Throw out the garbage 
tomorrow morning” to mean “attack at dawn” or “Tomorrow’s menu includes sausage” for “buy 
pork bellies.” A famous real-world example is the Japanese government’s signal “East wind, 
rain” to announce war with the United States in 1941. We also see codes, of a primitive sort, 
in the Bible, e.g. at Rev. 14:8, 16:19, 17:5, 18:2, 10, 21, where “Babylon” is used as a 
substitute for Rome. 


Serious codes are generally nearly unbreakable without some sort of key (unless you have 
large numbers of messages, anyway, and at least an idea of what some of them are about) — 
but they have restrictions which somewhat limit their usefulness. 


Note that this “nearly unbreakable” description does not apply to al/ codes. It is possible to 
make a code that is pretty easy to break. A normal code has two “books,” or translation tables 
— one to convert plain text to the code, the other to convert the code back to plain text. But, 
as Rudolph Kippenhahn notes on page 48 of the English edition of Code Breaking, there were 
such things as “one-book codes,” in which a single list is used to do both conversions. This is 
possible, of course, only if both the plain text words and the code words are in the same 
order. Below are examples of a few words as they might appear in a one-book and a two- 
book code: 


One-book Code Two-book code 


Observe that, once you crack any part of a one-book code, the rest unravels rapidly — e.g. if 
you know that 0001 is “a” and 0005 is “after,” you know that 0002, 0003, and 0004 can only 
represent words starting with aa, ab, ac, ad, ae, and af. A two-book code has no such 
weakness, and is at least partially secure as long as any code group remains unknown. 


Also, a code is all-or-nothing. If a code is compromised (by the capture or theft of a 
codebook), it is gone forever. The only option is to create an entirely new code. 


The other problem with codes is their inflexibility — if you don’t have a code symbol for 
“enemy on our flank,” and the enemy /s on your flank, you have no way to encrypt this vital 
message. 
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Hence the cipher. Ciphers, instead of replacing words and phrases by other words and 
phrases, replace letter by letter (or, these days, in blocks of letters) Since there are only a 
finite number of letters (26 in the Roman alphabet, plus whatever other symbols you wish to 
include such as spaces and numbers and punctuation), you can make up a rule to cover all 
possible messages. And, if your first version is compromised, you can just change the key 
and you are once again safe, at least temporarily. 


Concealed messages have an ancient and venerable lineage, and though messages in the 
past were most often concealed steganographically (i.e. they were physically hidden, written 
in invisible ink or hidden inside other objects), true cryptography was also occasionally used. 
Ciphers have been known since ancient times, though the earliest ciphers were almost 
pathetically simply compared to modern encryption schemes. We won’t worry about such 
modern devices as the Enigma machine or public key cryptography, which (while fascinating) 
truly have no part in textual criticism. But classical scholars do care about ancient ciphers. 


And that means textual critics must care. The reason is that encrypted information is easy to 
damage. That usually matters relatively little if you Know the key to the cipher, and the cipher 
is a simple one-to-one replacement; you can decrypt the message, fix the errors, and then 
correct the encrypted form. But if you don’t know the key, and have to decrypt the message, 
think how complicated it is to decrypt it! Even if you have the correct key, you may get 
nonsense. 


Let’s give an example of this point, using a simple cipher known since ancient times: The 
“Caesar cipher.” Julius Caesar, to encrypt his messages, used a simple substitution, usually a 
three-letter offset (i.e. A became D, B became E, C became F, and so on to X, which became 
A, etc.). So the text “THIS IS A CIPHER” would become “WKLV LU D FLSKHU.” (This cipher 
technique is described, e.g., in Suetonius, Julius LVI. Augustus LXXXVIII tells of the variant 
used by that monarch: A single-letter shift, A becoming B, B becoming C, etc., up to X 
becoming AA; if Suetonius is right, this is less secure, because the fact that A would occur 
only rarely, and always twice, is a clue to the form of the cipher.) 


OK, now assume that, instead of an encrypted passage one sentence long, you have many 
paragraphs in cipher text. Or, rather, assume you’re a scribe confronted with this. What are 
the odds that all that nonsense will be copied correctly? 


And now assume that you come along much later and have to decrypt this damaged 
message and have to figure out what it says. There are tools available for decrypting ciphers 
— indeed, the author is not aware of any unsolved ancient cryptographic methods. But the 
easy methods of decrypting all assume an intact original, making it simple to recognize the 
cipher. That, in fact, appears to be why we can’t solve the Babylonian cipher cited above: We 
don’t have the first part of the ciphertext to give us some idea of what we’re looking at! We 
may illustrate this easily by looking at the “Caesar cipher” above. Suppose that, instead of 
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WKLV LU D FLSKHU, 
the scribe had copied it as 

WRLV LU D FLSKHU 
(changing the second letter from “K” to “R’— a change that could easily happen in some 
Roman writing styles). You come along and say, “Hm. Looks like a Caesar cipher.” So you 
start working back, and find that the first word decrypts as TOIS. If you believe the message 
to be in English, this makes nonsense, so you conclude, incorrectly, that it is not a Caesar 
cipher. 


The good news is that modern cryptographic methods, which are very susceptible to damage 
and which are unusually difficult to crack, are just that: modern. They require advanced 
machinery (these days, usually computers, but the German Enigma machine was mechanical 
and required mass-produced encoder/decoder cams). 


Basically, ancient ciphers followed one of three methods: substitution, transposition, and 
summarization. 


Summarization 


Summarization (my own term) is perhaps best dealt with first, since it’s actually a class of 
methods, and it’s also formally uncrackable (you can never know you have the right answer). 
This is because it destroys information. A summarized message gives no clue to its meaning; 
it’s just Some sequence which equates to the value of the message. For example, we already 
mentioned Revelation 13:18 and the “number of the beast.” This is actually what a computer 
person would call a checksum: Take the numerical values of the letters, add them up, and 
record the result. Your computer in fact is doing it all the time — it’s the same method as the 
“parity check” used to test memory. 


We can do this for English messages — e.g. assign the value A=1, B=2, C=3.... Z=26. If we 
take our “THIS IS A CIPHER’ text, for instance, it has the following checksum: 


THIS =20+8+9+19 = 56 
Ss =9+19 = 28 
A =1 = 1 
CIPHER=3+9+16+8+5+18= 59 

TOTAL = 144 


Unfortunately, this information is completely un-decryptable. Suppose you know that a 
message has “value” 144. The number of possible such messages is very large. It could 
represent “This is a cipher.” It could also represent 144 instances of the letter A. Or six 
instances of the letter X. Or twelve instances of the letter L. Only a computer could list all the 
possibilities, and the number of possible readings gets larger and larger as the number gets 
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larger. With a checksum of 144, we know that the number of letters is at least six and no more 
than 144. Now imagine a checksum of, say, 40,000. That’s a minimum message length of 
1539 letters, a maximum of 40,000, and a likely value of about 3400 letters. (In a long sample, 
you can estimate that the total number of letters is about equal to the total divided by 11.7; 
that’s the “average value” of a letter in English, which tends to use the letters early in the 
alphabet more often than those late in the alphabet.) | doubt even a computer could grind out 
all the possible values for a checksum of 40,000 in a reasonable time. 


And even if you somehow knew the values, it doesn’t do you any good, because you don’t 
know their order. Take our message “THIS IS A CIPHER.” The letters in this message are 
ACEHHIIIPRSST. We can arrange these in all sorts of ways. For instance, for all we could tell, 
it might stand for 


IS THIS A CIPHER 

or 

THIS A CIPHER IS 

or, if we are deliberately trying to confuse potential spies, 
IS THA CIPHER, IS 


(mis-spelling words and adding waste syllables is a recognized method of making deciphering 
harder). 


It could also stand for 
ACE HIRST IS HIP 
(meaning perhaps that it is safe to talk to Ace Hirst). 


And there are doubtless other possibilities | could find if | used a computer rather than my 
head. 


Which brings us to our second method of summmarization, the anagram. ACEHHIIIPRSST, 
for instance, is an anagram of THIS IS A CIPHER. Same letters, different order. 


This is a well-known method of publishing hidden messages. Christiaan Huygens, for 
instance, announced his discovery of the ring(s) of Saturn with an anagram — a long 
message which only he could unscramble: 
AAAAAAACCCCCDEEEEEGHIUIIINLLLLMMNNNNNNNNNOOOOPPQRRSTTTTTUUUUU 
which rearranges to spell 

Annulo cingitur tenui plano, nusquam cohaerente, ad ecliptican inclinato 

allowing him to claim credit without looking stupid if he turned out to be wrong. (On the other 
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hand, Huygens was clearly a coward or he would have stood up and announced rather than 
using a trick to claim credit from someone else who had the courage to say what he saw!). 
Galileo had earlier done something similar, telling Kepler of the phases of Venus with the 
anagram 

Haec immatura a me jam frustra leguntur OY 

which rearrances as 

Cynthiae figuras aemulatour mater amorum. 

Similarly, he described his observations of Saturn with the anagram 
SMAISMRMUKMEPOETALEVMIBVNENVGTTAVIRAS 

which rearranges as 

altissimvm planetam tergeminvm observavi 

(which doesn’t really explain much — just that Saturn appears to be a triple planet — but 
Galileo, it seems clear, had no idea what he was seeing). 

Anagramming may sound like it wouldn’t work very well as a method of assuring meaning or 
secrecy, but it does. Taking a long string of letters and rearranging it to mean something is 
tricky; note that Galileo’s rearrangement of the message about Venus left him with two 
leftover letters (OY) which he had to stick on the end. Thus an anagram is a safe way to 
assure priority. 


A third, partial, form of summarization may just possibly be used in the Old Testament. It’s 
easier to explain in English. The method consists of mashing the whole alphabet into half. So 
if we line up all 26 letters of the English alphabet with 13 in the first row and 13 in the second, 
as follows, 


A ) C D E F G H | J K L M 
N O P Q R S) T U V Ww xX % Z 


we then set both A and N equal to A (or, theoretically, to N), both B and O equal to B, etc. 
Under this method, e.g., THIS IS A CIPHER becomes GHIF IF A CICHEE. 


Theoretically, if one used an alphabet with a different number of letters, one could have other 
such “mashing” methods. A 24-letter alphabet allows unusually many possibilities — you can 
line up the first twelve letters with the second twelve, or have three lines of eight letters (e.g. 
alpha, the first letter; iota, the ninth, and rho, the seventeenth, would all be reduced to alpha), 
or even four rows of six letters each. The latter form certainly would offer a great deal of 
security... 


The possible instance of the Hebrew form of this, known as “albam,” occurs in Isaiah 7:6, 
which refers to the invading powers setting up the “son of Tabeel” to rule Judah. Tabeel is 
unknown. The proposal of the Midrash Rabbah on Numbers 18:21 is that “Tabeel” (TBL) is an 
albam of “Remaliah” (RML), obviously without the last syllable. As with most summarization 
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ciphers, this is possible — but only possible, and the Midrash gives no reason to actually think 
it happened. Historical chronicles are full of instances of names we simply can no longer 
identify, which might be albam-encrypted — but probably aren't. 


If a summarization encryption is textually damaged, there really is no recourse. Take that case 
of Revelation 13:18. We’re quite confident that the number of the beast is 666. But we have a 
variant of 616. Suppose that variant had been more popular, or that some other variant (say 
566) had been widely known. Without knowing the thing summarized, and with no basis for 
decision based on external evidence, how can we ever solve the cipher? We think it refers to 
Nero — and yet, this really doesn’t make much sense; the emperor Domitian is a much more 
likely target. So are we sure we know what 666 means? No. (And, indeed, many other 
suggestions besides “Nero(n) Caesar” have been proposed. John Allen Paulos, in his book 
Innumeracy, p. 68, mentions suggestions that it is based on the Greek spelling of “Latins,” 
that it was equivalent to the name “Martin Luther” in Latin, and even a proposal that adding 
the values of the letters of “Vicar of the Son of God” in Latin — i.e. the Pope — yielded the 
dreaded number. Since Martin Luther did not exist when the Apocalypse was written, and the 
Papacy was at best in its infancy, the latter two are absurd — but they show how easily 
meanings can be invented.) 


A fourth sort of summarization cipher is found in certain texts from the Cairo Geniza, although 
it is not exactly a powerful secret. It has been called, for some reason, “trellis” writing, and 
consists of taking a familiar passage and abbreviating it. The first few words are spelled out in 
full, but then only the first letters of the rest are supplied. So the beginning of the Gettysburg 
Address would be 


Fourscore and seven y aof bf... 

for 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought forth... 

This would keep the true text a secret only in exceptional cases, but it is an attested form of 


encoding, so | thought | had better mention it. 


Substitution 


Fortunately, we have more hope when dealing with substitution ciphers. These retain 
redundancy, so it is sometimes possible to eliminate errors. 


A substitution cipher is one in which one letter is substituted for another. The “Caesar cipher” 
is a substitution cipher: A became D, etc. Caesar is also said to have sent messages in Latin 
but written in Greek letters (i.e. “THIS IS A CIPHER.” would become “Ol Iz A ZIDEP).” 
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The historian Polybius suggested another substitution cipher, more useful as an encoding 
scheme (that is, a way of transmitting data, like morse code) than as an actual means of 
concealment. The idea was to convert letters to numbers by putting them in a table like this: 


10 20 30 40 50 
1 A B 7 A = 
2 Z H (S) | K 
3 A M N = O 
4 nM P 2 T ¥ 
5 ® X W QO 


This makes every letter into a number smaller than 55 — the phrase o 8eoc would for 
instance be 53*32,51,53,44. This could actually be conveyed as a series of dots or flag-waves 
(e.g. F, which in this system is 31, could be *** *) It also suggests a very long list of possible 
encoding schemes, none of which are known to have been used but which could have been. 
One could, for instance, subtract the number worked out above. from a known set of 
numbers. Suppose, for instance, that we decided on the sequence 55, 60, 65, 70, 75. Then 
oO 8E0c would become 


KEY: 55 60 65 70 75 
- 53 32 51 53 44 


02 28 14 17 31 


That is, you subtract 53, the value for “o,” from 55, your first “code key.” Then you subtract 32, 
the value for “6,” from 50, the second number. Then 51, the value for “e,” from 65. And so 
forth. 


To a modern cryptographer, this system would be trivial, but in a world where a Caesar cipher 
was tricky, it would be secure. 


Modern substitution ciphers have become very elaborate, using all sorts of tricks to fool 
potential decoders. For example, we see the use of nulls. Instead of just using 26 letters, an 
encoder might throw in a half dozen other symbols at random (so instead of an alphabet of 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ, you might use 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ#$%&!@, with #$%&!@ being merely symbols you 
throw in at random; they have no meaning. Alternately, you can use extra characters as 
multiple expressions for the same letter. E.g., since E is the most common letter in English, 
you could let either # or ! stand for E, so that neither # nor ! is the most common symbol. It is 
also a good idea to assign a single symbol for qu, so that no one can see that one a particular 
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symbol is always followed by the same symbol). Another trick is continuously varying the 
ciphering algorithm. For example, you could apply a continuous Caesar cipher: In the first 
letter of the message, offset by one letter (so A becomes B, etc.). For the second letter, offset 
by two (A becomes C, etc.). For the third, offset by three. And so forth. All of these methods 
are designed to fool deciphers who work based on the table of frequencies of letters. 


None of which was needed in ancient times. In the Biblical era, as best we can tell, no one 
knew which letters were most frequently used. So a simple substitution (one letter always 
replaces by the same letter — a so-called mono-alphabetic substitution) was fairly secure. 
(Before you say, “Well, just try some combinations,” remember that the number of such 
ciphers is huge. There are only 26 Caesar ciphers, but 26 factorial possible substitution 
ciphers. That’s 403,291 ,461,129,999,980,156,682,240 possible monoalphabetic substitutions 
for the 26-letter Latin alphabet. For the Greek alphabet, it’s 
620,448,401,730,000,065,134,592 possibilities (more if we include the three numbers not 
used as letters). You can’t hope to crack that by trial and error without a crib. 


It is said that Arabic scholars studying the Quran were the first to learn the rules for decrypting 
simple substitution ciphers. (One suspects that Hebrew scholars, with their detailed attention 
to the individual letters of the MT, also had the data they needed. But they probably weren’t 
sending too many secret messages in Hebrew; the language itself, by then, was a pretty good 
secret medium!) In any case, the substitution code used in the Bible (the above-cited case of 
Jeremiah 25:26, etc.) is very simple: it’s called atbash, because it involved reversing the 
alphabet. Aleph became taw; bet became shin, etc. An equivalent for the Latin alphabet would 
be azby, because a becomes z, b becomes y, etc. Under azby, “THIS IS A CIPHER.” 
becomes GSRH RH Z XRKSCI. 


We should note that this method is more effective in Hebrew, which has no vowels, than 
Greek, which does. That is, the result looks more sensible. A reversed Hebrew word is still a 
consonental text, readable as long as proper vowels are supplied. A Greek word is likely to 
become nonsense — IHZOY2 becomes MZOKEO, which even if it were pronounceable, 
wouldn’t be spelled that way. You could invoke a variation on this, in which consonants 
substitute for consonants and vowels for vowels. In this case, we have 
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>mot~Oo~<yvo 


0o<~O  iImM> 


Se@4QqQudamMe TDP rAONaAK< TD 
WZ ONDA YT <MADAASKE 


€ x< 


Under this, IHZOY2 becomes the odd-but-at-least-pronounceable IOQOHEO. 


Even this could probably be improved — for example, to maintain (mostly) proper inflections, 
one could use some sort of transposition ignoring the vowels and nu and sigma. Obviously 
that wouldn’t do much with IHZOY2, but METPOZ under the above scheme would be 
AEZKO3%, which is pretty funny-looking, but pronounceable and inflectable. 


There is no obvious evidence of such usage in the New Testament — but who knows? Maybe 
you can find one. (I have a feeling | just created an excuse for a few zillion wild 
emendations.... Anyone have a way to reorganize the alphabet so “Thaddeus” becomes 
“Lebbaeus”?) 


There are many more advanced forms of substitution ciphers. One method involves adding 
symbols for particular words (e.g. in English a symbol for “the” would be most helpful, and 
also for “and” and some other words). Others involve tricks such as the continuous Caesar 
cipher described above. Fortunately, these were largely unknown in the manuscript era, so 
we can pass them by. Nor will the author offer advice on the solving of most substitution 
ciphers. The problem is that different languages involve different frequency tables and 
different rules. In English, for example, the most common word is “the.” Technically, this is true 
in Greek also — but Greek inflects the article, so particular forms (e.g. 0, To) are not as 
common as the uninflected word kat. Each language — indeed, each dialect — involves its 
own tools for deciphering. (For a Greek example, see below) The principles are the same, but 
the data used differs. 
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We should perhaps add a warning here: One must always be careful to assure that there is 
an actual cipher in use. Trying to “solve” something that isn’t in fact encrypted can produce 
extreme silliness — as the various attempts to decrypt the Apocalypse show. Another 
example of this is the diary of Samuel Pepys. When it first was discovered, everyone thought 
it was encrypted, and various people went to great lengths to “crack” his cipher. It wasn’t until 
decades later that it was discovered that Pepys wasn’t using a cipher; he was simply using 
Shelton’s method of tachygraphy, a well-known shorthand system which also had the 
advantage of using less space than ordinary writing. What the experts thought was encryption 
was in fact merely a method of what we would now call compression, and all that should have 
been needed to crack it was to open up a copy of Shelton’s widely available book. And while | 
know of no Greek tachygraphic systems, there are instances of Latin “shorthands.” None of 
these, to my knowledge, is Biblical — but who knows what might turn up next? 


There is an interesting encryption of sorts based on making messages longer — specifically, 
of concealing them in prayers! This was invented by Johannes Trithemius after the invention 
of printing, but early enough that it might show up in a useful source. Trithemius assigned 
each letter to a Latin word. So the letter a was encoded by “Deus,” b by “Creator,” c by 
“Conditor,” d by “Opifer,” e by “Dominus,” f by “Dominator,” etc. So to spell the message “Face 
E,” (that is, turn the army to face eastward), one would send 

Dominator Deus Conditor, Dominus, Dominus... 

In terms of space, it’s highly inefficient, but as a scribble on a note carried by a clergyman, it 
might easily avoid detection. 


Even more hilarious is Athanasius Kircher’s reconstruction of Egyptian hieroglyphs. According 
to Simon Singh’s The Code Book, p. 204, Kircher translates the name of Pharaoh Apries as 
“the benefits of the divine Osiris are to be procured by means of sacred ceremonies and of 
the chain of the Genii, in order that the benefits of the Nile may be obtained.” This was bad 
enough in dealing with an ancient language — but think what such ambiguous decrypts could 
produce when dealing with a real cipher. A proper cipher will be unambiguous when decrypted 
— that is, while you may have choices in enciphering (e.g. in a cipher which uses numbers for 
letters, 12, 13, 33, and 48 might all mean e, but each of those numbers means e and only e). 
Ambiguous readings — except in summarization ciphers — destroy the whole point. 


Transposition 


So let’s turn to the other major sort of ancient encryption, the transposition cipher. Unlike a 
substitution cipher, where one letter is replaced by another, a transposition cipher involves 
rearranging the order of a message. For example, one trick is to take alternate letters and 
place them in order. To once again use “THIS IS A CIPHER,” think of placing alternate letters 
on alternate lines: 
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TIIATIdHR 
HS SCPE 


Then combine the lines to yield TIAAIHRHSSCPE. To decipher, you just cut the message in 
half and then reverse the above procedure. The advantage of transposition ciphers is that, 
though they preserve the standard frequency table of letters, the results make no sense. 


Transposition ciphers, in fact, began with what appears to have been the oldest-ever 
encryption machine, the Spartan okuTQaAN, a stick with the edges shaved into the shape of a 
prism (described by Thucydides). A message written on a straight piece of parchment was 
wrapped around the oxuTtaAn, then copied down the columns, and transmitted; it was read by 
means of a oKUTaAn with the same number of sides. Since the oxuTaAn necessarily had 
more than two sides, it produced if anything a more complex transposition than the above 
(though it’s hard to believe that others did not imitate the thing). 


The key to recognizing a transposition cipher is to note that the frequency table matches that 
for an unencrypted message. That is, if the message is in English, it will contain very many 
instances of E, T, and A, and very few of Q or Z. Something similar will be true with other 
languages, though their frequency tables differ. 


To repeat, modern ciphers are much more complex than the above, but they are not our 
concern. The currently-popular method of public key cryptography, for instance, is possible 
only with computers. (It relies on finding very large prime numbers.) So far as we know, all 
ancient ciphers were either simple substitutions or simple transpositions — and | know of no 
instances of the latter in literary works, though my knowledge may well be incomplete. (There 
are a few ancient messages, to be sure, and not all of these have been solved, simply 
because our samples are so small.) 


In any case, we as textual critics do not have to be concerned with the original “autographs” 
of the messages. If the encrypted message is intact, textual criticism does not come into play. 
Our concern is the case where the message has been damaged in transmission. When one 
has an intact message, one generally can be confident that it has been decrypted when the 
entire message, as decrypted, makes sense. With a corrupted original, this will not happen. 


The trick in that case is to decide how much error one can accept. Let’s look at the error we 
had above, in which we THIS IS A CIPHER was encoded with a Caesar cipher, but then 
erroneously transmitted as WRLV LU D FLSKHU. This decrypted as TOIS IS A CIPHER. To 
“correct” this to THIS IS A CIPHER means changing only one letter, and that an error 
relatively easy to make (K and R are readily confused in some scripts). 


But now suppose you encounter a message WKLV MU D FLTKHU. Using the Caesar decrypt 
gives you THIS JS A CIRHER. You have two errors, both interesting — because both could 
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more easily occur in the plain text than in the cipher text! Was there an error in the original, or 
an error in the copying — or have you not solved the cipher? 


In fact, you have not solved the cipher, not quite. The above example was encrypted using a 
modified Caesar cipher: The bulk of the message was shifted three letters (standard Caesar), 
but every fifth letter (in this case, the first letter of IS and the P in CIPHER) were encrypted 
with a Caesar shift of four letters instead of three. In a sample this small, you can’t really 
prove the matter. In a longer passage, such regular errors would be more obvious. 


So we must somehow evolve criteria for dealing with that question, How much error can we 
accept while still pronouncing that we have “solved” our cipher? That is really the point of the 
whole exercise. 


There is no simple answer for this. We can’t even base our calculations on what we know of 
the scribe’s reliability elsewhere. An encrypted text may force the scribe to be more careful, 
and so reduce his error rate. And it remains the editor’s task to try to determine why particular 
errors took place. In other words, one must proceed along three lines: The actual decrypting 
process, a measure of goodness-of-fit for the decrypting scheme, and an examination of the 
textual factors which might have led to corruption. 


Which leads us to another interesting point: Decrypting an unknown cipher is much like 
making sense of an unknown language. (The two processes, in fact, use much of the same 
vocabulary.) For hints on how to proceed from here, the interested reader, as well as studying 
texts on cryptography, might want to examine the various accounts of the deciphering of 
Linear B and other ancient languages. 


Which brings us to another warning. Something may look like an encoded message without 
being one. Scribes did, at times, set out to mess with the minds of their readers. A recent 
example of this has been somewhat in the news (at least, | found articles about it in a science 
and an antiquities magazine in the same month). The item involved is the so-called “Voynich 
manuscript,” This first appeared in 1586, when it was purchased by the Holy Roman Emperor 
Rudolph Il, and later vanished until re-discovered by Wilfrid Voynich. 


The Voynich manuscript, which gives the appearance of being written in the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century, is in an unknown script which nonetheless appears to be alphabetic. It is 
quite extensive — 230 pages! The contents resemble no known language, and yet the sheer 
bulk of the manuscript, plus its interesting regularities, make it appear an actual cipher and 
not just a collection of gibberish. 


Yet ninety years of effort have completely failed to crack the cipher. Surely, if it were a known 
language, it would have been decrypted by now. Yet it has not been solved, and it is too 
recent for there to be any likelihood that it is based on a dead language. The suspicion is that 
it is a hoax (the name of the Elizabethan forger Edward Kelley has been mentioned as a 
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possible hoaxer). Recently, Gordon Rugg has reconstructed a method, based entirely on 
techniques known in the sixteenth century, which could have been used to produce the 
manuscript. It is nearly certain, now, that the document is a forgery (though the connection 
with Kelley is of course unproved). 


This does not tell us anything about any other ancient encrypted message, of course. But it 
does remind us that hoaxes did and do exist; not every seemingly-garbled message actually 
has meaning behind it! 


An Example 


If you actually want to try your hand at some Greek cryptography, we can offer examples 
showing the technique. We'll start with a fairly simple one. Here is the message you might 
receive. Two clues: It’s a monoalphabetic substitution cipher, and space means space. (A 
major help, that.) 


Cryptogram 1 


HINKQO® AA XHOIOH YOMNMYWEN OHOW OSMWOM HKKH OA AHAOH MAXOHENON 
OHOY IN OQZNWYOM ONKN®O®S YOMNWEN MM OF MOAT YNYZHXOHD OOO TIM 
NONZOYKFYWOOW AHO MM PNOKNWOM NONzZlM KHKAWT OF KH COTO AH® OTI 
OTOFWY MO®YHAOTYOMOH® AOT KNYN® ATZOOW FWONM HO YKFWWHO Mow 
WAAN®OM NOVYOM OT OOOW XO®VONTOTYOM HKKH OOOW HXOWOOOYW A IN 
XZQOQAON®H OT COOW HX®VOOOW HKKH OCOOYW XOVONTOTYOM 


If you want to read through a posible method of solution, go to the next page. The solutions 
page also contains several other ciphers you can try, and some additional tools. 
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Recall that our original text is: 
Cryptogram 1 


HINKQO® AA XHOIOH YOMNWEN OHOW OSMWOM HKKH OA AHA®OH MAXOHENON 
OHOY IN OQZNWOM ONKN®O® YOMNWEN FM OF MOAT YNYZHXOHD OOO TIM 
NONZOYKTYWOOYW AHO MM PN®KNWYOM NOENZlTM KHKAWT OF KHT COTOF AH® OT! 
OTOFY NO®WHAOTYOMOH®O AOT KNYN® ATZOOW TWOM HO YKFYWHO Mow 
WAAN®OM MNOYOM OT OCOOW KO®WONTOTYOM HKKH OOOW HXOWOOOY A IN 
XZOQAONMH OT OOOW HXO®WVOOOW HKKH OCOOY XOVONTOTYOM 


In solving such a message, there are several things we start by examining. First and foremost 
is the frequency of each letter in the message. In total, there are 292 letters in the message. 
Their frequency is as follows: 


® - 43, 14.7% M - 16, 5.5% 2-7,2.4% E+2,.0,7% 
M - 33, 11.3% K- 15, 5.1% Y-7, 2.4% =-1, 03% 
W - 33, 11.3% T- 12, 4.1% A=6, 2.1% P-1,0.3% 
H - 27, 9.2% [- 11, 3.8% l= 5, 1.7% B - 0, 0.0% 
© - 25, 8.6% X - 8, 2.7% A-4, 1.4% Z-0, 0.0% 
O - 25, 8.6% A-7,2.4% Q- 4, 1.4% N - 0, 0.0% 


Another point to note is which letters end words. Although 21 of the 24 letters appear in our 
cipher, only nine occur as the final letter of a word. The list below shows these letters, with 
their frequency at the end of words: 

[ - l-1 T-3 
A- M - 11 0-9 
H - N-6 W-4 


ow oO 


2 


Finally, we look at short words. There is only one single-letter word in our message: A. 


There are seven two-letter words: 


H® OA AA MM (x3) 
OF (x2) IN (x2) OT (x2) 


Armed with this data, we get to work. We start with the frequency table for Biblical Greek. 
Based on the UBS text of Matthew, the frequency of the various letters is: 
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A -- 11.0% T -- 7.4% MM -- 3.1% B -- 0.6% 
E -- 10.1% Y -- 6.0% \ -- 2.8% X -- 0.6% 
O -- 10.1% H -- 3.9% M -- 2.6% ® -- 0.6% 
| -- 9.5% P -- 3.3% A -- 2.0% == 0.3% 
N -- 8.2% K -- 3.3% 0 -- 1.7% Z -- 0.2% 
2 -- 7.6% Q -- 3.2% [ -- 1.6% W -- 0.1% 


There are several ways to start our attack. One is to work directly with the above table of 
letter frequencies. This is usually the best approach in English or German, where the letter 
"E" predominates so much that it will be the most common message in almost any 
monoalphabetic cipher where the sample exceeds 100 letters. But it will be obvious that this 
is not true in Greek. A E O | are all almost tied, with N 2 T close enough that one of them 
might be more common in a short message than one of the big four. 


An easier line of attack, in this case, is the last letters. Two letters -- N = -- are overwhelmingly 
the most common terminal letters for Greek words. And we note that there are two letters 
which are overwhelmingly the most common in our terminal letters list: M W. Thus it is highly 
likely that one of these represents N and the other 2. 


(This approach, incidentally, has had great use in Biblical linguistics, in the deciphering of 
Ugaritic. Hans Bauer's attack on the Ugaritic alphabet started with the assumption that it was 
a Semitic language, and that this regulated which letters were to be found at the beginnings 
and ends of words. That let him make up a short list of possible meanings for several letters, 
which could be tested -- whereupon many more fell into his lap. Several rounds of this broke 
the Ugaritic alphabet, and then it was a matter of figuring out the language -- no easy task, to 
be sure, but a lot easier than it was when the alphabet was unknown!) 


Then we look at our two-letter words. The most common is MM. Among the most common 
words in Biblical Greek is EN. And I is the second-most-common letter in our sample. So it's 
a pretty good bet that NM is EN. Which, incidentally, gives us another likely word: AE is 
another common IM occurs twice in our two-letter-word list. 


But if 
M stands for N, then the other letter common at the end of words, W should be =. So let's 


assume 
N>seE 


M=>N 
ISA 
W=>>d. 
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That makes our message appear as this (note: we will show "solved" letters in UPPER CASE, 
unsolved in lower): 


NAEKWO® AS xnoAdn VO@NEZEE ONH=> WOEZOPN Nkkn 8S anagdn NOxmnéEESE Ong> AE 
WOEZON BEKEMom u™@NEZEE EN By NoAy vEvonx8nd o8d EN ESEoouKy220o2 and 
EN pE®KEZON E@EoYN knkd2y By Kny BoTt8y and otA otT8y> EdsnaotzoN@n®@ Aot 
KEUE® atogmo > y26E no uky22nb Ed> ZOAEDON EM ZON OT BOGS yXPZOETOTZON Nkkn 
Bod> nxh280g=> 6 AE yOOWSBEON OT 8OH> nXxh2> 80> Nnkkn Go > xPZBETOTZON 


At this point, things start to get trickier; we have to supply some actual thought.. But note that 
interesting word WOEZON which occurs twice in the first line or two. That looks very much like 
a verb. Can we, then, do something with that letter @? On this logic, it has to be a vowel. It 
isn't E, because we've assigned that. It could be H or Q. But observe that o is the most 
common letter in our frequency list. H and Q aren't common enough. Y is unlikely in such a 
situation. Our choice is between A, I, and O. 


But note that nine words end with , and that two of them are an® -- a rare letter (in our 
sample) followed by two common letters. Note also that there are only seven three-letter 
words in the whole message, and that two of them are ang. The obvious conclusion? ano 
represents KAI -- the most amazing thing being that it shows up only twice in the message! 


That gives us three more letters, and the following version of the message: 


AAEkwol Ad XxAIAIA uUINEZEE BAIZ woEZIN AkkA 86 KAKIA NOxIAEE6E BAIZ AE woEZIN 
BEKElol vINEZeE EN Oy NoAy uEUoAX@A! 081 EN E@Eoouky220l2 KAI EN pEIKEZIN 
E@EoyN KAKO2y By KAy 8oTt8y KAI otA ot8y> EIZAKOTZONBA! AoT KEUVE! Ktolo> y26E 
Al uky22Al El2 Z6AEION EIZIN ot Bold xIZO@EtTOTZIN AkkA @old Ayxl200Iz 6 AE 
XOOWSBEIA oT Bold Ax!lZ60!> AKA GBol> xlZ>6ETOTZIN 


We don't have much in the way of complete words yet, but the form of what we're seeing 
looks good. This looks like Greek. That's promising. 


From here we have several ways we could proceed. One that often works well is to look for 
common words. In a monoalphabetic cipher, these will be the same each time you encounter 
them -- they always encrypt according to the same pattern (as was, for instance, the case of 
Kal above). So, for example, look at that word AkKkA, which occurs three times. There aren't 
many words which fit this pattern. You could argue that it's ABBA or ANNA -- but what are the 
odds of those words three times in a short message that's worth encrypting? A much better 
bet is AAAA. 


And then look at all those words like 80!> and OAI2>. This is a strong indication that 0 is T -- 
and hence that o in fact represents itself. (Note that having an occasional letter represent 
itself does not represent a weakness in the cipher; in fact, not allowing a letter to represent 
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itself is a weakness, because it reduces the number of possible ciphers). If we make those 
changes, we have: 


AAEAwOI Ad XAIAIA UINEZEE TAIZ WOEZIN AAAA TS KAKIA NOXIAEETE TAIZ AE woEZIN 
TEAEIO! vINEZeE EN Ty NOAy UEUoAXTAI OT! EN ETEGOuAy=ZOIZ KAI EN pEIAEZIN 
ETEoyN AAAdzy Ty AAy TOTTy KAI OTA OtTy= EIZAKOTEONTAI AOT AEUE! KtolO= 
YITE Al uAy=ZAl ElZ ZSAEION EIZIN Ot TOIE xXIZETETOTZIN AAAA TOIZ AXIETOIE 5 AE 
XOOWSTEIA Ot TOIE AxIZTOIZ AANA TOIE XIZTETOTIIN 


We're really almost there. We have quite a few unidentified letters -- but almost three-quarters 
of the message text is cracked, and we can easily figure out most of the remaining letters 
from context. For example, the first word is obviously adEA Mol, SO w is O. Also, it's quite clear 
that the combination T6 is tn. That, by elimination, means that Ty is Tw. Consider, too, the 
phrase OTA Ort. Clearly t stands for u. 


At this point, we have: 


AAEA®OI AH XAIAIA vINEXEE TAIZ OoEZIN AAAA TH KAKIA NHXIA&GETE TAIZ AE 
MoEZIN TEAEIO! vINEZeE EN TQ NOAQ UEUVoAXTA! OT] EN ETEQQUAQZ2OI2 KAI EN 
pEIAEZIN ETEQQN AAAHZO TO AAQ TOYTQ KAI OYA OYTO EIZAKOYZONTAI AOY 
AEuvEI KYolOZ OQZTE Al vAQZZAI ElZ ZHAEION EIZIN OY TOIZ xXlZTEYOYZIN AAAA TOIZ 
AxlZTOIZ H AE xoOOHTEIA OY TOIZ AxlZTOIZ AANA TOIZ XlIZTEYOYZIN 


From the second word it would appear that A is yu, and checking the remaining words seems 
to confirm this. Again, it seems clear that o is p and x is 1. Making those changes, we get: 


AAEA®OI MH NMAIAIA vINEZeE TAIZ OPEZIN AAAA TH KAKIA NHMIAEETE TAIZ AE 
@PEZIN TEAEIOI uvINEZeE EN TQ NOMQ vEuPANTAI OTI EN ETEPOUAQ220I2 KAI EN 
pEIAEZIN ETEPON AAAHZQO TQ AAQ TOYTO KAI OYA OYTOZ EIZAKOYZONTAI MOY 
AEvE!I KYPIOZ OTE Al VAQZZAI El2 ZHMEION EIZIN OY TOIZ NIZTEYOYZIN AAAA 
TOIZ ANIZTOIZ H AE NPO®HTEIA OY TOIZ ANIZTOIZ AAAA TONS NIZTEYOYZIN 


At this point I'm not even going to bother any more. You should be able to figure out the rest 
for yourself. The solution is from 1 Corinthians 14:20-22: 


AAEA®OI MH NAIAIA TINEZOE TAIZ ®PEZIN AAAA TH KAKIA NHMIAZETE TAIZ AE 
@PEZIN TEAEIO!I FINEZOE EN TO NOMQ TEFPANTAI OTI EN ETEPOFAQ22 012 KAI EN 
XEIAEZIN ETEPQN AAAHZQ TO AAQ TOYTQ KAI OYA OYTO EIZAKOYZONTAI MOY 
AETEI KYPIOZ OSTE Al TAQZ2Al El2 ZHMEION EIZIN OY TOIZ NIZTEYOYZIN AAAA 
TOIZ ANIZTOIZ H AE NPO®HTEIA OY TOI ANIZTOIZ AAAA TONS NIZTEYOYZIN 


Thus the complete complete key is (note: I've included the three letters not found in the above 
sample of text, since | didn't know | wouldn't be using them): 
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| Plaintext_ |A/B|T|A/E|Z|H/O[I|K|A|MIN[=|O[n|P[z|Tly[olw] wa 


| Cipher Key |H/B]Y| 1 [MJ=/AJEJojAlK] A [MIN/O]x]s|wlo[tlolP]z]r | 


As a footnote: It always seems, when | read one of these examples, that the person solving 
the cryptogram cheats, knowing the solution in advance. This can happen; had | not known 
the answer, for instance, | might have tried assuming that ©, the most common letter in the 
ciphertext, represented a, the most common letter in most passages. But this sample was 
short enough that this was not the desirable technique. It's best to attack, as we did here, 
from all angles: counting letters, counting last letters of words, counting short words. That led 
me to a shorter solution without errors. 


That's if you Know where the words end. Since classical works were generally written without 
word divisions, they are usually encrypted the same way. If you want another challenge, you 
may try this: 


Cryptogram 2 


NZTOWPOEYZ®OZOFTTNOPTOZOEA NPXNOZ=EXAVYUPNTXNZXNPTOOAA 
XOQOWOOZKNPZEAYNTPONPNXPQ YWYEPZEOQNDOWNZEXYPZVOAET 
OFNTOTOBWPENZXNQEAWYOOXY TOFTYTOPZOEFAMOPNZXY=QO=P 
=WOAE=YTA=OXOP 


(Please note: the word/line breaks here are purely arbitrary, to make this fit on your screen. 
They should be ignored for frequency analysis.) 


| won't walk you through the solution to this one. But if you want to see it, it's on the next 
page: 
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Recall that our first original text is: 


Cryptogram 2 


NZFOWPFOEYZ®OOZOFTNOPTOZOEA NPXNOZ=EXAWPNTXNZXNPTO®OAA 
XOQOWOOZXNPZEAYNTPONPNXPQ YWYEPZEOONDOWNZ=EXYPZVOAEL 
OTNTOTOBWPENZXNQEAVYOOXY TOFTYTOPZOEFAMOPNZXY=QO=P 
=WOAE=YITA=OXOP 


The key to this one is as follows: 


A BX AEOF HI 


K A M 
OnBZOALF APME O 


N < 
<p 


> Ill 
A € 
— N 


N O S) 
T ON ie 


lil M 
<x a 


nope 
Qrw 


And the solution is from Romans 11:25-26: 


OYTAPOEAQYMAZAFNOEINAAEAGDOITOMYZTHPIONTOYTOINAMHHT 
ENAPEAYTOIZ®PONIMOIOTINOQPOZIZANOMEPOYZTOIZPAHATEFONE 
NAXPIZOYTONAHPOQMATONEONONEIZEAOHKAIOYTOSNAZIZPAHAZ QOHZETAI 


Which if we add spaces becomes: 


OY TAP OEAQ YMAZ ATNOEIN AAEA®O! TO MYZTHPION TOYTO INA MH HTE MAP 
EAYTOIZ ®PPONIMOI OT] NQPOZIZ AMO MEPOYS TO IZPAHA TETONEN AXPIz OY TO 
NAHPQMA TON EONON EIZEAOH KAI OYTO MNAZ IZPAHA SQOHZETAI 


Now to give you the real challenge.... Here is one that offers the full range of difficulty known 
to the ancients. This is a monoalphabetic substitution, but it is not a simple cipher. Rather, it is 
a nomencliator (from Latin nomen calator, "name caller") which is a cipher with code elements. 
A proper nomenclator will eliminate certain common words by replacing them with symbols 
(e.g. in English, the word "the" might be replaced by % or some other token), will probably 
include two forms of common letters (e.g. in English, "E" might be replaced by either G or 3), 
will eliminate letters often found together (e.g. English "SH" might become $ and "QU" should 
certainly be replaced by something, perhaps <), may include nulls (that is, characters simply 
to be eliminated), e.g. # might simply stand for "ignore me") and may include modifiers (e.g. 2 
might stand for "repeat previous letter" or "repeat following letter"). 


Cryptogram 3 


For this, because it's much harder, we'll give you several samples. Some are Biblical, some 
are not; two are from classical authors, although the Greek will be understandable to those 
who know only koine. You'll notice something of a theme to these quotations. If you can solve 
them, there is at least some chance it applies to you. 
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Note that, as above, the line breaks are purely arbitrary (and represent the same number of 
characters on each line, though this may not be evident depending on your font metrics). All 
quotes are reasonably grammatically complete. 


Y=$AYBAQAI*AAMYAW MY QO=AZY~WAYSXMH+YNN=AZ**MHONEZA~NOH 
QAWE=AZYU~AY%M\TAMAWN=*AZMA~KAMA~ 


BATAYMY~%E%XAY +NOA*IAO\KANTZAQAYO 
XAOABIT*YBZY~E%2=OO0**AQH+AWKA=MKAQAYO%Y 
MKMHWHKMKO=AN%OBZANO=ADAY*BHABADHOA~HYM%W\B\WNNMAQ 
=ZAMAZ%=NOMAQAKMY~MNY+Y%$WNOA~Y WE ZAQHWAA~ATNYAOQAW 


AYBAMYWNEAQOAY=AM%Y+YN~NY MAY MA=NZNM\BY BAQMAWXA\E%~Y 
OQ%=OAV$*ADAY BY DAQMZ=A~$BAX** HVAMNYSYNMANYMAYMABAAQEY 
~MAY“BAOBY%KZY OAE*AQAWAINZBYT=%KZY OAE*AQA~AAY KAQKON 
BAQYX%ONW~HWNOAEY ®AEAQAS$ZY=YOAEAQA 


NISZMAYEZA*AXANWHENOM%AZY MZAZAN\~%MNXHOMM%=EZAQP=AY%E= 
QOANZ=ENAOX*AZEAQAWE=AZAZIZOAQNEAP%OO\WNMHENWAYNEN~YE 
AMI=ABAKAQNWAEM\OANEAMA~OABAAK**%YMAQ\EAZHBNOMMA 


HBA~=TY%=A**KAQANZAXHEAYAWBAMAZAWA~MY** OMHWAEZYYMHA~ 
\KAY BAQPZAMAWABAQII* NMH~\BAZANZAXHAODQ%OXZAZAY~A= 


Because this is so difficult, I'll give you a series of hints if you choose to take them. To help 
those who don't want to cheat (you don't get hints in a real cryptogram!), I've put them in white 
type. You can copy them and paste them into another program to read them, or simply drag 
across them; they should show up in inverse type. The goal, of course, is to use as few hints 
as possible. I’ll put another version on the next page where you can read it, but this way, you 
can decide how much you want. 
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HINT 9: == 


HINT 10: == 


Keep in mind: 


279 


Stop here unless you want to see the hints! 
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Hints, repeated — this time in visible type: 


HINT 1: All letters stand for letters; the only characters which stand for something other than a 
single letter are the symbols =, *, %, etc. 


HINT 2: The only whole word to be replaced by a symbol is KAI 


HINT 3: There are three other combinations of letters replaced by a single symbol, but these 
may be replaced within words. The three combinations are OY MH 200 


HINT 4: Two letters have been split in two (i.e. are represented by two different symbols): A 


HINT 5: The two remaining special symbols are NULL (i.e. simply omit from the plaintext) and 
DELETE PREVIOUS (i.e. this character and the character before it should be omitted). To 
prevent confusion, the latter symbol is not allowed to be doubled. 


HINT 6: The only New Testament passage is James 1:5-6. 
HINT 7: The passage from James is the sixth message. 


HINT 8: There are four passages from LXX: Ecclesiastes 2:13, Proverbs 3:31, Sirach 1:4, Job 
28:12-13, in that order -- but of course there are some other quotes intervening. 


HINT 9: The symbol used for E is A 
HINT 10: The first letters of the eight actual plaintexts are KAO MMEOH 
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The key: 
A nomencliator consists of two parts: A cipher key and the additional encoding elements. The 
cipher key to the nomenclator is: 


ABX AEOFHtI!I KAMNONOPZTY QE VU Z 
NnPOBATtuHYKOEQAZzEXK2Z2WYUYUMNAT 2 OO 

But we have our eight other symbols, which are as follows: 

. Null (i.e. simply ignore) 

= delete preceding character 

$ KAI (whole word only) 

‘ OY (as letters as well as a whole word) 

é: MH (as letters as well as a whole word) 

% A (second version) 

~ > (second version) 

+ 200 


So the plaintext of our several messages is as follows: 


Ecclesiastes 2:13 LXX (Rahlfs) 
KAI EIAON EFQ OTI EZTIN NEPIZ2EIA TH 2OOlIA YNEP THN A®DPOZYNH 
N OF MNEPIZZEIA TOY DOTOS YNEP TO 2KOTO2 


Euripides, Bacchae 480 (Loeb) 
AO=EI TIZ AMAOEI ZOMOA AETON OYK EY ®PONEIN 


Aeschylus, Suppliants 453 (Loeb) 
OEAQ A AIAPIZ MAAAON H 2O®O2 KAKON EINAI 


Proverbs 3:31 LXX (Rahlfs) 
MH KTH2H KAKQON ANAPON ONEIAH MHAE ZHAQZH2 TAZ OYAOY2 AYTON 


Sirach 1:4 (Rahlfs) 
NPOTEPA NANTON EKTIZTAI ZOOIA KAI 2YNE2ZIZ OPONHZEOS E= AIONOZ 


James 1:5-6 (UBS) 

El AE TIZ YMON AEINETAI ZOOIAS AITEITO NAPA TOY AIAONTOZ OEOY NAZIN 
ANAQZS KAI MH ONEIAIZONTOZ KAI AOOHZETAI AYTQ AITEITO AE EN AIZTE] MHAEN 
AIAKPINOMENOZ O FAP AIAKPINOMENOZ EOIKEN KAYAQONI OAAAZSH> 
ANEMIZOMENQO KAI PINIZOMENQ 
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The Emperor Julian (the Apostate), Oration VI (to the New Cynics) 182.D (Loeb) 

O FAP TOI NPOMHOEY?2 H NANTA ENITPONEYOYSA TA OHNTA MPONOIA NINEYMA 
ENOEPMON OSMEP OPFANON YMOBAAAOY2ZA TH OYE! ANAZI METEAQKEN 
AZOMTOY AOTOY METE2XE AE EKAZTON OYMEP HAYNATO 


Job 28:12-13 (Rahlfs) 
H AE 2N®OIA MOOEN EYPEOH NMOIO2 AE TOMO EXTIN TH2 ENIZTHMH2 
OYK OIAEN BPOTO2 OAEN AYTH2 OYAE MH EYPEOH EN ANOPOQNOI2Z 


Additional Hints and Techniques 


All of the above assumes, in essence, that you know what encryption method is used. What if 
you don't? 


For the elementary ciphers of ancient times, it's surprisingly easy to get a clue to the 
messages. The starting point is always to determine the number of symbols. If the message is 
in Greek, and has only 24 (or fewer) symbols, then it is an alphabetic system of some sort: 
Either a substitution or a transposition. If it has more than 24, then it is probably a 
nomenclator (either that, or it uses numerical symbols or symbols for punctuation). If it is a 
nomenclator, of course, you're going to have to start collecting additional samples. 


If, however, it has only 24 (or fewer) symbols, then there are three basic possibilities: 
transposition, monalphabetic substitution (where one letter in the ciphertext always represents 
the same letter in the plaintext), or polyalphabetic (where one letter in the ciphertext 
represents different letters in the plaintext). A simple frequency count will tell you which one is 
used. 


Recall our Greek frequency table. We listed it in terms of the most common letters. But let's 
list it in alphabetical order. That gives us 


A-- 11.0% H -- 3.9% N -- 8.2% T -- 7.4% 
B -- 0.6% Q-- 1.7% X -- 0.3% U -- 6.0% 
G -- 1.6% | -- 9.5% O -- 10.1% F -- 0.6% 
D -- 2.0% K -- 3.3% P -- 3.1% W -- 3.2% 
E -- 10.1% L -- 2.8% R -- 3.3% C -- 0.6% 
Z -- 0.2% M -- 2.6% S -- 7.6% Y - 0.1% 


This is actually something we can graph. Here is the "shape" of the above frequency 


distribution (each * represents half a percent). 
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A = 11 0% KRKKKKKKKKEKKKKEKKRKKKKKE 


B -- 0.6% : 

G -- 1.6% th 

D -- 2.0% te 

ee dae tou aie 
Z -- 0.2% 

a i5 oe) es 

Q-- 1.7% i 

ee ee eet 
ee, ern 

eee es 

M -- 2.6% anaes 

eae Set etal 

X -- 0.3% . 

Ga tees et aee 
aa oer 

ee ray 

eee: AL rrr 
ee. eit aaetls 
seas errr reer 

F -- 0.6% ; 

W -- 3.2% Senne 

C -- 0.6% _ 

Y -- 0.1% 


If an enciphered message matches this frequency distribution (i.e. AE | NOS T are among 
the most common letters), then it is enciphered in a transposition cipher. 


If the message fails the test, then sort the letters from most to least common. If we again 
graph our letters, sorting that way, we get this distribution: 
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A — 11 0% KKEKKKKKKKKEKKKKKRKKEKKEKKE 


Bo 455 ita cients 
Besa ies ipuliverlaacres 
15 BY, Aihara 
Rs ares suede 
Suc Fes Pee rrnerr 

T 7.4% teenies 
Niwenee paprneiain 
ae errr 
rar rere 

ee Latin! 

W -- 3.2% eat 

P -- 3.1% ae 

L -- 2.8% bic 

M -- 2.6% ais 

D -- 2.0% ae 

Q-- 1.7% ae 

G -- 1.6% wal 

B -- 0.6% , 

F -- 0.6% : 

C -- 0.6% ; 

X -- 0.3% ‘ 

Z -- 0.2% 

Y -- 0.1% 


If the message, upon sorting, reveals this sort of distribution, then it is a monalphabetic 
substitution. 


If the frequency distribution is noticeably flatter than the above (that is, if the most common 
letters aren't as common as in the above table, and if the least common letters are more 
common than in the above), then chances are it's polyalphabetic. A typical early 
polyalphabetic technique is to use a keyword to shift between "Caesar" alphabets. (This is 
known as a Vigenére cipher; there are more sophisticated forms of this thing, where the 
alphabets aren't mere Caesar shifts, but we're trying to keep this short.) Let's take our old pal 
THIS IS A CIPHER as our plaintext, and use as our keyword the short phrase "MANY." What 
we do is encode the first letter of THIS IS A CIPHER with the M of Many, then the second 
letter using A, then the third with N, then Y, then use M again. So, for example, the Caesar 
alphabet corresponding to M is: 
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OPO: Ros" 7 
A CDEF 


VWX Y 
) HI JK 


T™ N 


N U 
Z G 
is the regular alphabet. That corresponding to N is: 
1 JIKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY 
VWXYZABCDEFGHI J KL 


The alphabet corresponding to A 
Plain: ABCDEFGH Z 
Cipher: NOP QRSTU M 


That corresponding to Y is: 


Plain: ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRS TUVWXYZ 
Cipher: Y ZA BCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX 
So we encode THIS IS A CIPHER as: 

Plaintext: T H | S | S A Cc i P H E R 
Keyword: MA N Y MA N Y M A N Y M 
Ciphertext: F H V Q U Ss N A U P U C OD 


So THIS IS A CIPHER becomes FHVQ US N AUPUCD. 


Now let's apply this knowledge. I've taken two messages (both in English, because it takes a 
spreadsheet to do this without error, and when | started this | didn’t have a spreadsheet that 
could operate using the Greek alphabet). Each message is enciphered three ways: Once with 
a transposition, once with a monalphabetic substitution, and once with a polyalphabetic 
substitution. We of course omit spaces and punctuation; line breaks in the items below are 
arbitrary. 


Version 1: 

XBYOPMKBCTYDXMJAWDWTXBYOCOMJBYEUDJMKKXBYOUBJPWTZZBWYOTJBNO 
YMZNDANBRTZQZYDZTTYOTJBNOYKTYQZZYJIBRTDWY DUBWBZOYOTXDJLXTMJ 
TBWYDSBWAQHYOTWMY BDWZXDQWAZ YDCMJTUDJOBPXODZOMKKOMRTSDJWTYO 
TSMYYKTMWAUDJOBZXBADXMWAOBZDJHOMWY DADMKKXOBCOPMEMCOBTRTMWA 
COTJBZOMVQZ YMWAKMZ YBWNHTMCTMPDWNDQJZTKRT ZMWAXBYOMKKWMY BDWZ 


Version 2: 

XSAEUXSNDEUNHIOTLTIAECMWHNOILTILTAAWDEHTNRAOIWNWSEDNVRULASEO 
RFLAYAHTROICEAGNEPGCOMANTRSEIIWFNMHLTLITDSUNSAAJTIATRNIEHGHS 
DRAHENAHS ICEDETSVOGIUSGSMCVEAHCY IHAIERTHEESHGI TOTAHWONADLLOH 
UROETTESVISLAIPRHWODOSNDFSEH LOTNTHINDHIWRNAOSIFEKRTNAROEIEWW 
EBLTENRHTATONTANP I BUEHDOHHBELSOLVAAHNUTSOO IWDNSTRRWMOACF IHEO 
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Version 3: 


MCBUJWBCWYRYCTJLPCGBZAZEHBFDFOJSNOBBCZSVYVCRLYCWGNMEEHDPLUN 
JUAIYEXWRRXIPCIETWHCIITGGROS ZKMAVBJMSKAYCCRHUHZHCINZRJUHOX 
UCVVYCZBZHUHENHMIACIWNZUMBVHUSUZGPPIVEZBVLBBMADVVZVMOOLHHN 
UVIVDMVOJOKCOOCELARJARYDGGVCXFBI PDPUCWYOQKERWTBSMVGYTEUCDBJ 
SBMTSTYOFHXHXWXXPKHDRXAEZAHOSEHOOESJSHIJGXWXIXLVVPCYASGRBY 


If we look at these three ciphers, we get the eee set of — 


_ Version |__| 


Emin 
—— 


E 
- 
% 
L 


x 
bd 


Dz eo es pz to 


3 


= 
Ei 


% 
L 


Lose 
28] 
[eta 
Leis 
Lovee 
[a2 
ifs = 
havea! 
[28s 
fie t 
0 
25] 
aoe | 
eal 


2 
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E 
- 
: 
L 


x 
¥ 


Cie Fae 
Cae ee 
ee 
[ies E26. 
| 13 | 45 | 
| 4 | ia | 
[Oe if a.ae | 
P19 [66 
Legs [aS | 
[tt JB 
esiere JS Sie ai 
i a ee 
es ee 
ae ea 
el 
mia 
(ae a (eS 
| 12 | 41 | 
PuMer eae 
a a 
ee ee 
| See S562 =| 
| io | 34 | 
| 12 | 44 | 
| 13 | 45 | 
| 13 | 45 | 
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Can you tell, just by these numbers, which cipher is which? It's easy enough once you know 
what to look for. Observe version 2 first. Look at the figures for A, E, |, and T -- all in the 
vicinity of 9%. Compare the figures for Q and Z, which do not occur at all. This is the standard 
English distribution, with its "tail" of low-frequency letters at the end. Clearly this is the 
transposition cipher. 


Version 1 is equally clearly the monalphabetic substitution; it doesn't follow the standard 
English frequency table, but it has much the same numbers: B, M, T, and Y all around 9%, 
and F, G, and | non-existent. 


With two versions of the message, you should probably be able to solve the substitution 
cipher by inspection. 


But what about version #3? Based on the first two encryptions, we know, in this "laboratory" 
setting, what it says. But what about in the real world? 


Observe that the distribution is much more level than either #1 or #2. The rarest letter is F, 
which occurs four times; only one other letter, K, occurs fewer than six times. And the most 
common letter, C, occurs only 7.2% of the time, and only two other letters, H and V, occurring 
over 6% of the time. There can be no doubt, in this case, that the substitution is 
polyalphabetic. It's not an ideal polyalphabetic, in which all letters occur with roughly equal 
frequency, but with such a small sample, it will be hard to solve. 


Fortunately, we aren't confined to such a small sample. | promised one other cipher using the 
same system. So let's try it. 


Version 1: 

KHNQBULBWGJZVOIDIZSBSFOSDLVSUVGI PUJERPUJTXLNAULVZMIQAKJLPOBCBAST 
WONSWCJLUDGQWIKKSEVCLUNJCVVRFZFLEFQQRWMABI YKVXEMRZVOSBOUKMNOUFFZ 
IXQQSLCDXZYTGCRFEVIZYRJCSALJFVXHOLWZGOEZWRFLAYUFNVYCVTWYQWYUYRT 
OHCMEVISLHOQKIMITIUFHWXJOKHJDTUOPXZ ZNRYJOODMBVRFZFKJSTXUFUQAZDXP 


Version 2: 

XEUNSXYNUDUTONLEUFNTTARUF I ILLNWLIBAORGSDEOFHOOTYITRITAGSEHNAEANIMS 
NFKNOEETSNURPAOICYETHTCHTAFOFDYANATRAOEKTSFIILLRILIBAENNSETIHICEKT 
SFCMRIYAORFTLLWEBAF I FELEYTEWGRRNEH IAILBOEHSSTFMWTHPRTHGNIEIINLONEO 
YWKLERTLGDACACUJIRRLEVIOFHEEWYNISIHEMWHCTEITRONOTIEHTDALEWAWLSOLYA 


Version 3: 

QWUDJYQWMYTKEUDJ YOTNDDAZ TWZTDUPMWLBWAYOTUMCY DUYOTBJUMKKBSBKBYEBZ 
UMJUJDPCMJ JEBWNYOTXTBNOYBWYOTBJHJMCYBCMKVQANTPTWYXOBCOBZMKXMEZMK 
KDXTAYDBYBWYOTDJEUDJXOBKTTRTJEDWTXTKKLWDXZOBPZTKUYDSTUMKKBSKTUT 
XYOBWLBYWTCTZ ZMJEYDYMLTMWEHJ TCMQYBDWZMNMBWZY YOTBJDXWUMKKBSBKBYE 
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Again, the ie I distribution: 


Letter Percent: Percent: 


Letter: |O 
[wae 
Lope 
caw 
isa 
| M_| 
20: 3 
fsaees.] 
eral 


A 


Once again, let's analyze these. The one that sticks out like a sore thumb is 2: 10.6% E, 9.1% 
T, 0% Q, 0%Z, 0.4% V. Pretty definitely a transposition. 


Version 3 also has a strongly characteristic profile: 10.6% T, 10.2% B, 9.4% Y, 0% F, G, and I. 
Clearly it's a monoalphabetic substitution. 


And then there is version 1. No letter occurs more than 5.9% of the time, and nothing occurs 
less than 2% of the time. Again, clearly, a polyalphabetic substitution. 
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So now what? The monalphabetic substitution is trivial. What about the others? 


We aren't going to go into details; that's the province of a real book on cryptography. Still, the 
transposition cipher shouldn't be too tough. There are some potentially useful hints here. The 
two samples we have of the transposition cipher have lengths 288 and 264, respectively -- 
interesting numbers, because they differ by 24, and both are multiples of 24. That's a strong 
hint that, in addition to being a transposition cipher, it operates on blocks of 24 units or some 
even fraction of that figure (12, 8, 6, 4, 3, 2), with the most likely being toward the high end of 
that range. Presumably messages which don't have the right number of items are padded out 
somehow. 


The real problem, though, is the polyalphabetic substitution. Long after experts had solved 
monalphabetic problems, polyalphabetic substitutions were thought impossible; to crack 
them, you needed the key phrase, and there was no place to attack it. 


In fact, there was a point of attack. It requires, however, a much larger sample of text than 
ordinary monalphabetics, with the factor increasing at about the same rate as the (unknown) 
length of the keyword. And messages can change keywords. 


Is it possible to determine if two messages have the same keyword? The answer, surprisingly, 
is yes. This follows from the work of W. F. Friedman around the time of the First World wWar. 
Friedman's work, in fact, is absolutely general: It can discover if any two messages were 
encoded using identical methods. 


This follows from the fact that some letters are more common than others. What does this 
mean? Consider what happens if you take two random sets of letters. Simple probability says 
that, if we line them up letter by letter, you will get the same letter at any given position only 
one time in 26 (about 4%) for the Roman alphabet, or one time in 24 (also around 4%) in 
Greek. 


Is that how it works in reality? Not at all. Because some letters are more common than others, 
two meaningful English messages will correspond not one time in 26, or 3.85% of the time, 
but almost exactly one time in 15, or 6.67% of the time. 


We can demonstrate this. | took a King James Bible and randomly opened it and pointed to a 
verse to get two test passages. The first proved to be Ezekiel 39:2f. -- 

And | will turn thee back, and leave but the sixth part of thee, and will cause thee to come up 
from the north parts, and will bring thee upon the mountains of Israel: (3) and | will smite thy 
bow out of thy left hand, and will cause thine arrows to fall out of thy right hand. 


Passage 2 is John 5:28ff. -- 
Marvel not at this: for the hour is coming, in the which all that are in graves shall hear his 
voice, (29) and shall come forth; they that have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and 
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they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation. (30) | can of mine own self do 
nothing... 


The table below lines up these two passages one above the other; where the same letter 
occurs in the same position in each passage, it's marked *. We use the first 208 letters of 
each passage. 


ANDI WI LLTURNTHEEBACKANDLEAVEBUTTHESI! XTHPART OFTHEEAND 
MARVELNOTATTHI SFORTHEHOURI SCOMI NGI NTHEWHI CHALLTHATAR 


* 


WI LLCAUSETHEETOCOMEUPFROMTHENORTHPARTSANDWI LLBRI NGTH 
EI NGRAVESSHALLHEARHI SVOI CEANDSHALLCOMEFORTHTHEYTHATH 


* * * kok 


EEUPONTHEMOUNTAI NSOFI SRAELANDI WI LLSMI TETHYBOWOUT OF TH 
AVEDONEGOODUNTOTHERESURRECTI ONOFLI FEANDTHEYTHATHAVED 


kok ee * * * kk 


YLEFTHANDANDWI LLCAUSETHI NEARROWST OFALLOUTOFTHYRI GHTH 
ONEEVI LUNTOTHERESURRECT!I ONOFDAMNATI ONI CANOFMI NEOWNSE 


* * * kk 


In all, there are 21 letters marked * out of 208 letters total — a shade over 10%. 


Compare what happens when we use random letters for the second test — in this case, just 
the alphabet repeated eight times: 


ANDI WI LLTURNTHEEBACKANDLEAVEBUTTHESI XTHPART OFTHEEAND 
ABCDEFGHI JKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGHI J KLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


* * 


WI LLCAUSETHEETOCOMEUPFROMTHENORTHPARTSANDWI LLBRI NGTH 
ABCDEFGHI JKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGHI J KLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


* * 


EEUPONTHEMOUNTAI NSOFI SRAELANDI WI LLSMI TETHYBOWOUT OFTH 
ABCDEFGHI JKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGHI J KLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


* * * 


YLEFTHANDANDWI LLCAUSETHI NEARROWST OFALLOUTOFTHYRI GHTH 
ABCDEFGHI JKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCDEFGHI J KLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 


* * 
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This gives us a mere nine hits in 208 letters -- not quite 4.5%, or about what we would expect 
of unrelated messages. 


This is only an example, but the rule is general: messages where we have more than the 
expected level of correspondence of about 4% have a meaningful relationship (Such as being 
in the same language). There is, of course, a lot of associated math to deal with the amount 
of error from the norm, but we can let that slide. 


But, | can hear you objecting, the message is ciphered! That will destroy the correspondence 
between the letters. 


But that's the whole point. As long as the two messages are enciphered using the same 
cipher method, so that the same letter at the same position will produce the same cipher letter 
at the same cipher position, the frequency argument applies. \f a plaintext A in position 
becomes a Q (say), then you'll have a Q in both messages, and you'll still have a 
correspondence. 


In fact, taking our two samples of a polyalphabetic above, we find that in 254 letters, there are 
13 correspondences, or 5.1%. That's a close call -- about halfway between the expected 
values -- but it appears that there is correspondence. (If we really cared, there is a test, the 
phi test, to determine if the correspondence is statistically significant, but we aren't really that 
concerned.) 


The trick, then, is to find the keyword or keyphrase used to encrypt the passage. The easiest 
way to do this, if we have have enough text, is to determine the /ength of the phrase, and then 
do frequency analysis on the individual letters of the phrase. That is, if we know the key 
phrase is (say) 10 letters long, then letters #1, #11, #21, #31, etc. are all enciphered using the 
same alphabet; #2, #12, #22, #32 are enciphered with another alphabet, #3, #13, #23, #33 
with a third, and so forth. 


Can we determine the key length? Quite possibly. 


The trick is to look for strings of similar letters. It's possible that one could have, e.g., the 
string FYSI occur twice in a message simply by accident -- but the chances are much higher 
that it is the same four-letter plaintext enciphered with the same four letters of keytext. So the 
trick is to search messages for strings of repeated letters (preferably blocks of three or more). 


In the case of the first cipher, we find “HCI” at positions 77-79 and 106-108 and “XWxX” at 
245-247 and 274-276. 


In the second cipher, we have the extremely significant 5-letter sequence “JRFZF” at 
positions 91-95 and 236-240 (the longer the sequence, the higher the odds that it represents 
an actual correlated text. A two-letter correspondence may be significant but will occur by 
coincidence. It is rare, though not unknown, for a 3-letter sequence to be coincidence. A 5- 
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letter sequence, however, is almost certainly the result of an actual alignment -- though there 
is a famous instance of such a long coincidence puzzling a famous cryptographer for a very 
long time). 


Now we look for the repeat length. That's found by measuring the distances between our 
repeat blocks and taking prime factors: 


106-77 = 29 = 29x1 
274-245 = 29 = 29x1 
236-91 = 145 = 29x5 


Since 29 is a factor of all our repeats -- the only factor of all our repeats (other than 1, which 
can't be the answer since a repeat length of 1 represents a monalphabetic substitution), we 
know with near-certainty that we have a polyalphabetic substitution with key length 29. 


So we just line up our two messages in blocks of 29 characters: 


MCBUJWBCWYRYCTJLPCGBZAZEHBFDFO 
JSNOBBCZSVYVCRLYCWGNMEEHDPLUN 
JUAIYEXWRRXIPCIETWHCIITGGROSZ 
KMAVBJMSKAYCCRHUHZHCINZRJUHOX 
UCVVYCZBZHUHENHMIACIWNZUMBVHU <-- Message l 
SUZGPPIVEZBVLBBMADVVZVMOOLHHN 
UVIVDMVOJOKCOOCELARJARYDGGVCX 
FBIPDPUCWYOKERWTBSMVGY TEUCDBJ 
SBMTSTYOFHXHXWXXPKHDRXAEZAHOS 
EHOQESJSHIJGXWXIXLVVPCYASGRBY 


KHNOQBULBWGJZVOIDIZSBSFOSDLVSU 
VGIPUJERPUJTXLNAULVZMIQAKJLPO 
BCBASTWONSWCJLUDGOWIKKSEVCLUN 

JCVVRF ZFLEFOORWMABIYKVXEMRZVO <-- Message 2 
SBOUKMNOUFFZIXOQOSLCDXZYTGCRFE 
VIZYRJICSAIJFVXHOLWZGOEZWRFLAY 
UFNVYCVTWYOQWYUYRTOHCMEVISLHOK 
IMITIUFHWXJOKHJDTUOPXZZNRYJOO 

DMBVRF ZFKJSTXUFUQAZDXP 


Again, at this point the standard approach is to read down each column and take frequency 
analysis of that. Sadly, our sample is awfully short -- 19 letters for most columns, and in a few 
cases, only 18. This is not necessarily as bad as it sounds. We assume (since this is an 
primitive cipher) that there is a meaningful keyphrase, capable of being remembered -- and 
hence reasoned back to. 
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There are several possible lines of attack. One is to operate based on our found repeats. In 
the first cipher, we had two repeats of three letters. It's not too bad a bet to assume these, or 
at least one of them, represents the word "the." If we assume a Caesar cipher based on the 
keyword (the standard form of early Vigenére), then knowing the plaintext, we can reason 
back to the keyword. 


Another approach is to take the frequency analysis for each column and guess that the most 
common letter is E and see what that yields. It's almost certain that that won't work in at least 
some of those instances, given the small text of the sample, but it might give us a clue. For 
example, the distribution in column 1 is 

J, S, U-3;K, V-2;B,D,E,F,1,M-1 

That's not much help, since, of course, we have three letters which are most common. Odds 
are, though, that those three include three of the eight A, E, |, N, O, R, S, T. That's a lot of 
possibilities (120, to be exact), but we're assuming a Vigenére cipher, which means that the 
letters should be in order. So we can seek an alignment. Our three letters are: 


Boies giedpss6 Moers Ue a8 
We expect them to align with 
Aso t petal wung NOgs ROMs ey <4u 


That is, since we're assuming that every letter in the set {J,S,U} corresponds to a letter in the 
set {A,E,I,N,O,R,S,T}, and we assume that the letters in the set {J,S,U} are in order, it must be 
that, if we list them in order and compare against the letters of the alphabet, then every letter 
in the set {J,S,U} will match a letter in the other set. So we start trying solutions. For example, 
taking the above case (which assumes no cipher), we have 


This gives us a hit at S=S, but no correspondence at J or U; this is no good. So we shift the 
top alphabet over one letter, giving us: 


This time, we have a hit at S=T, but no match for J or U. So we keep looking. Sparing you the 
details, for column one there is only one solution which gives us hits on all three letters: 
PLAIN “Auwabevs Ty<0 NOs eRSP ons fax 


It turns out, however, that this alignment is wrong. In fact, the alignment will turn out to be 
(note that we still have two hits): 

PLATN=* Ay ss Bafta PNO ge RS Teas Hace 

CIPHER® 65.55 Uv 4. dates me panes Sree 
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Still, if we attack on enough such points, we can probably deduce the keyword. Since this is 
beyond our scope, we'll stop there and just give the solutions: 


The first passage is from Abraham Lincoln's second inaugural address, given March 4, 1865, 
but still words worth remembering. 


With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in the right, as God gives us to see 
the right, let us strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care 
for him who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow, and his orphan -- to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves, and with all nations. 


The second is from John Stuart Mill's On Liberty, in the section "Of the Liberty of Thought and 
Discussion." 


Unfortunately for the good sense of mankind, the fact of their fallibility is far from carrying the 
weight in their practical judgement, which is always allowed to it in theory; for while every one 
well knows himself to be fallible, few think it necessary to take any precautions against their 
own fallibility. 


The transposition cipher operates in blocks of 12 characters, taking them in the order 
4,8,12,11,7,3,2,6,10,9,5,1. These blocks are then further scrambled, with the last block, then 
the first block, then the next-to-last block, then the second block, then the second from the 
last, then the third, etc. This transposition, of course, requires a message with a length that is 
a multiple of 12 letters. So we pad the end: After the last character, we include a letter X (two, 
if there is room), and then random text. 


The monalphabetic substitution uses this pattern: 


Plaintext ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWX YZ 
Ciphertex: MS CA TUNOBVLKPWODHIJIZ2YQRXFEG 

The keyword for the polyalphabetic substitution is QUICK BROWN FOX JUMPS OVER LAZY 
DOG. This is chosen deliberately because it contains so many different letters, which will tend 
to flatten the frequency distribution. Though, in fact, it has a disadvantage also: It's 29 letters 
long, which is prime; this means that repeats every 29 letters will stick out like sore thumbs; 


it's better to use keywords with lengths that have a large number of factors. 


The above line of argument, of course, all depends on recognizing when two messages are 
encrypted with the same system. The test we described above is technically called the "kappa 
test." This is after the two parameters involved, k, (kappa sub r) and k, (kappa sub p). The 
former is the expected rate of correspondence between two random collections of letters (the 
subscript r stands for "random"); the latter is the rate of correspondence for two messages 
encrypted the same way (the subscript p is for "plaintext."). Calculating k, is trivial: It's one 
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divided by the number of letters in the alphabet or symbol set. So, as noted above, k, for 
English is 1/26 or 0.38. For Greek, the figure is 1/24 or 0.42. 


Calculating k, is only slightly harder if you know the frequency distribution for your selected 
language. For any random alphabet with n letters, where f(n) represents the frequency of the 
nth letter, 


Kp = f(1)? + f(2)? + ... + f(n)? 


So in English, this would be the frequency of the letter A (about .08) squared, plus the 
frequency of B (about .01) squared, plus the frequency of C (about .03), etc., through the 
frequency of Z. This rule applies for any language (even syllabic and ideographic languages, 
though of course those will have higher kappa figures). David Kahn's The Codebreakers 
reports that Russian yields a value of 0.53 for kp, while French is .078, German .072, Italian . 
074, and .078 for Spanish. A different source, Frederick Gass, "Solving a Jules Verne 
Cryptogram," printed in Mathematics Magazine, Volume 59, Number 1 (February 1986) gives 
slightly different figures: English, 0.066; French, 0.076; German, 0.076; Portugese, 0.079; 
Russian, 0.053; Spanish, 0.078. 


Looking back at our table for Biblical Greek, we find that k, works out to .071. Tables for 
Hebrew, Latin, Syriac, etc. are left as exercises for the reader, since | don't have frequency 
data for any of those languages. 


There is another interesting footnote to this study, in that there is an actual test for 
determining if one has successfully decrypted a message -- the Shannon unicity test. When 
applied to a text which seems to be partially solved (e.g. a message shortened by leaving out 
unneeded vowels, as we might write THS IS A CPHR for THIS IS A CIPHER), it determines if 
the level of sense is more likely to arise from an actual decryption or from random factors. 
This test too is beyond the scope of this article. But readers dealing with real cryptographic 
systems should be aware that these tests exist. 


Cumdach 


The Irish name for a “book shrine.” These were often highly elaborate protective covers. 
Sometimes the very case was revered, but they could also be effective guards for the 
contents — there is at least one instance of a book in its cumdach being tossed into the sea 
and later being recovered essentially intact. The covers of the most valued manuscripts were 
often decorated and even inlaid with gold or jewels. 
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D 


Dating Systems and Dates of Manuscripts 


Introduction 


The majority of manuscripts, particularly the oldest manuscripts, bear no dates. This is 
unfortunate, as it forces us to try to date these documents — which are the basis for most 
modern editions of the New Testament — on the basis of Paleography. 


Happily, a number of manuscripts do have dates, found normally in the colophons. Most 
of these dates are not, of course, in the common era. We have to translate them. 


The Year of the World 


The most common method of dating found in colophons is the “Year of the World” or the 
“Year of the Creation of the World.” The Byzantines dated the creation to, in our terms, 
5508 B.C.E. Thus, to obtain the Common Era date from a World Year date, one subtracts 
5508. (Note, however, that the Byzantine year began on September 1. So for dates from 
September to December, one subtracts 5509.) 


Example: Manuscript 861 is dated to (to use modern month names) to May 7, 6343. 
From 6343 we subtract 5508 to learn that 861 was copied in 835 C.E. 


Indictions 


Strange as it may sound, not all manuscripts with hints about their origin give an exact 
date. And some that do (e.g. 1505) bear false dates. As a cross-check and source of 
additional information, many manuscripts give the year according to the year of the 
indiction. 


The Indictions initiated with the (pagan) Emperor Diocletian, who imposed a fifteen-year 
cycle of property taxes. According to William G. Sinnigen and Arthur E. R. Boak, A History 
of Rome to A.D. 565, sixth edition, MacMillan, 1977, p. 445, “The total land tax was 
announced in an annual proclamation called an indiction (indictio), which also specified 
the amount assessed against each province, and a revaluation of the tax units was made 
periodically. The term indiction was also used for the period between two reassessments, 
which occurred at first every five years and after 312 every fifteen years.” 


Despite their secular origin, the indictions were maintained by Constantine and other 
followers, and long survived in church datings. 
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The indictions followed a fifteen year cycle beginning in 312 C.E. (generally dating from 
September 1; this was known as the Indiction of Constantinople. But others dated from 
September 24, 312, or from October 1, 312, or from January 1, 313). Indictions ranged 
from 1 to 15, and the year September 1, 312—August 31, 313 was indiction 1. So the 
technical formula for the indiction of a year X is given by 


Indiction= (X+2) MOD 15 + 1 


In other words, take the number, add two, then take the remainder when divided by 
fifteen and add one. Alternately, you can take the number and add three, then divide by 
fifteen and take the remainder of that. If the remainder is zero, the indiction is fifteen; 
otherwise, the indiction is the remainder. If that also seems to complicated, just count up 
by fifteens from the year 312/313 (which is, of course, Indiction 1), or use the following 
table (remembering that this only applies to the first eight months of the year: 


lIndiction [Years with this indiction 


313 328 343 358 373 388 403 418 433 448 463 478 493 508 523 538 553 
568 583 598 613 628 643 658 673 688 703 718 733 748 763 778 793 808 
823 838 853 868 883 898 913 928 943 958 973 988 1003 1018 1033 1048 


1063 1078 1093 1108 1123 1138 1153 1168 1183 1198 1213 1228 1243 
1258 1273 1288 1303 1318 1333 1348 1363 1378 1393 1408 1423 1438 
1453 1468 1483 1498 1513 1528 1543 1558 1573 1588 

2 314 329 344 359 374 389 404 419 434 449 464 479 494 509 524 539 554 
569 584 599 614 629 644 659 674 689 704 719 734 749 764 779 794 809 
824 839 854 869 884 899 914 929 944 959 974 989 1004 1019 1034 1049 
1064 1079 1094 1109 1124 1139 1154 1169 1184 1199 1214 1229 1244 
1259 1274 1289 1304 1319 1334 1349 1364 1379 1394 1409 1424 1439 
1454 1469 1484 1499 1514 1529 1544 1559 1574 1589 

3 315 330 345 360 375 390 405 420 435 450 465 480 495 510 525 540 555 
570 585 600 615 630 645 660 675 690 705 720 735 750 765 780 795 810 
825 840 855 870 885 900 915 930 945 960 975 990 1005 1020 1035 1050 
1065 1080 1095 1110 1125 1140 1155 1170 1185 1200 1215 1230 1245 
1260 1275 1290 1305 1320 1335 1350 1365 1380 1395 1410 1425 1440 
1455 1470 1485 1500 1515 1530 1545 1560 1575 1590 

4 


316 331 346 361 376 391 406 421 436 451 466 481 496 511 526 541 556 
571 586 601 616 631 646 661 676 691 706 721 736 751 766 781 796 811 
826 841 856 871 886 901 916 931 946 961 976 991 1006 1021 1036 1051 


1066 1081 1096 1111 1126 1141 1156 1171 1186 1201 1216 1231 1246 
1261 1276 1291 1306 1321 13836 1351 1366 1381 1396 1411 1426 1441 
1456 1471 1486 1501 1516 1531 1546 1561 1576 1591 
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317 332 347 362 377 392 407 422 437 452 467 482 497 512 527 542 557 
572 587 602 617 632 647 662 677 692 707 722 737 752 767 782 797 812 
827 842 857 872 887 902 917 932 947 962 977 992 1007 1022 1037 1052 
1067 1082 1097 1112 1127 1142 1157 1172 1187 1202 1217 1232 1247 
1262 1277 1292 1307 1322 1337 1352 1367 1382 1397 1412 1427 1442 
1457 1472 1487 1502 1517 1532 1547 1562 1577 1592 

318 333 348 363 378 393 408 423 438 453 468 483 498 513 528 543 558 
573 588 603 618 633 648 663 678 693 708 723 738 753 768 783 798 813 
828 843 858 873 888 903 918 933 948 963 978 993 1008 1023 1038 1053 
1068 1083 1098 1113 1128 1143 1158 1173 1188 1203 1218 1233 1248 
1263 1278 1293 1308 1323 1338 1353 1368 1383 1398 1413 1428 1443 
1458 1473 1488 1503 1518 1533 1548 1563 1578 1593 

319 334 349 364 379 394 409 424 439 454 469 484 499 514 529 544 559 
574 589 604 619 634 649 664 679 694 709 724 739 754 769 784 799 814 
829 844 859 874 889 904 919 934 949 964 979 994 1009 1024 1039 1054 
1069 1084 1099 1114 1129 1144 1159 1174 1189 1204 1219 1234 1249 
1264 1279 1294 1309 1324 1339 1354 1369 1384 1399 1414 1429 1444 
1459 1474 1489 1504 1519 1534 1549 1564 1579 1594 

320 335 350 365 380 395 410 425 440 455 470 485 500 515 530 545 560 
575 590 605 620 635 650 665 680 695 710 725 740 755 770 785 800 815 
830 845 860 875 890 905 920 935 950 965 980 995 1010 1025 1040 1055 
1070 1085 1100 1115 1130 1145 1160 1175 1190 1205 1220 1235 1250 
1265 1280 1295 1310 1325 1340 1355 1370 1385 1400 1415 1430 1445 
1460 1475 1490 1505 1520 1535 1550 1565 1580 1595 

321 336 351 366 381 396 411 426 441 456 471 486 501 516 531 546 561 
576 591 606 621 636 651 666 681 696 711 726 741 756 771 786 801 816 
831 846 861 876 891 906 921 936 951 966 981 996 1011 1026 1041 1056 
1071 1086 1101 1116 1131 1146 1161 1176 1191 1206 1221 1236 1251 
1266 1281 1296 1311 13826 1341 1356 1371 1386 1401 1416 1431 1446 
1461 1476 1491 1506 1521 1536 1551 1566 1581 1596 

322 337 352 367 382 397 412 427 442 457 472 487 502 517 532 547 562 
577 592 607 622 637 652 667 682 697 712 727 742 757 772 787 802 817 
832 847 862 877 892 907 922 937 952 967 982 997 1012 1027 1042 1057 
1072 1087 1102 1117 1132 1147 1162 1177 1192 1207 1222 1237 1252 
1267 1282 1297 1312 1327 1342 1357 1372 1387 1402 1417 1432 1447 
1462 1477 1492 1507 1522 1537 1552 1567 1582 1597 
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323 338 353 368 383 398 413 428 443 458 473 488 503 518 533 548 563 
578 593 608 623 638 653 668 683 698 713 728 743 758 773 788 803 818 
833 848 863 878 893 908 923 938 953 968 983 998 1013 1028 1043 1058 
1073 1088 1103 1118 1133 1148 1163 1178 1193 1208 1223 1238 1253 
1268 1283 1298 1313 1328 1343 1358 1373 1388 1403 1418 1433 1448 
1463 1478 1493 1508 1523 1538 1553 1568 1583 1598 

324 339 354 369 384 399 414 429 444 459 474 489 504 519 534 549 564 
579 594 609 624 639 654 669 684 699 714 729 744 759 774 789 804 819 
834 849 864 879 894 909 924 939 954 969 984 999 1014 1029 1044 1059 
1074 1089 1104 1119 1134 1149 1164 1179 1194 1209 1224 1239 1254 
1269 1284 1299 1314 1329 1344 1359 1374 1389 1404 1419 1434 1449 
1464 1479 1494 1509 1524 1539 1554 1569 1584 1599 

325 340 355 370 385 400 415 430 445 460 475 490 505 520 535 550 565 
580 595 610 625 640 655 670 685 700 715 730 745 760 775 790 805 820 
835 850 865 880 895 910 925 940 955 970 985 1000 1015 1030 1045 
1060 1075 1090 1105 1120 1135 1150 1165 1180 1195 1210 1225 1240 
1255 1270 1285 1300 1315 1330 1345 1360 1375 1390 1405 1420 1435 
1450 1465 1480 1495 1510 1525 1540 1555 1570 1585 1600 

326 341 356 371 386 401 416 431 446 461 476 491 506 521 536 551 566 
581 596 611 626 641 656 671 686 701 716 731 746 761 776 791 806 821 
836 851 866 881 896 911 926 941 956 971 986 1001 1016 1031 1046 
1061 1076 1091 1106 1121 1136 1151 1166 1181 1196 1211 1226 1241 
1256 1271 1286 1301 1316 1331 1346 1361 1376 1391 1406 1421 1436 
1451 1466 1481 1496 1511 1526 1541 1556 1571 1586 1601 

327 342 357 372 387 402 417 432 447 462 477 492 507 522 537 552 567 
582 597 612 627 642 657 672 687 702 717 732 747 762 777 792 807 822 
837 852 867 882 897 912 927 942 957 972 987 1002 1017 1032 1047 
1062 1077 1092 1107 1122 1137 1152 1167 1182 1197 1212 1227 1242 
1257 1272 1287 1302 1317 1332 1347 1362 1377 1392 1407 1422 1437 
1452 1467 1482 1497 1512 1527 1542 1557 1572 1587 1602 


To find indictions before the year 312 (although there is no reason to do so), simply note 
that 1 C.E. is indiction 4. 


Other Indications of Date 


Colophons could contain many other sorts of information that could be used for dating. 
The aforementioned colophon to 1505, for instance, contains nine indications of date: the 
year, the indiction, and all of the following: 
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Monarch (Alexius Comnenus) 

Sun cycle 

Moon cycle 

Sunday of abstinence from meat 

Legal passover 

Christian Passover (Easter) 

Length of the Fast of the Holy Apostles 


Given the wide variety of information available, I’m not particularly interested in offering 
tables for all of these various possibilities. We can, however, offer this list of Byzantine 
Emperors from the year 800 on (note the occurrence of various rival emperors). 


797-802 lrene 

802-811 Nicephorus | 

811 Stauracius 

811-813 Michael | 

813-820 Leo V 

820-829 Michael II 

820-842 Theophilus | 

842-867 Michael III 

867-886 Basil | “The Macedonian” 
886-911 Leo VI 

912-913 Alexander II 

911-959 Constantine VII Porphyrogenitus 
920-944 Romanus | Lecapenus 
959-963 Romanus II 

963-1025 __ Basil Il Bulgaroctonus 
963-969 Nicephorus II Phocas 
969-976 John | Tzimisces 
976-1028 Constantine VIII 
1028-1050 Zoé 

1028-1034 Romanus Ill 
1034-1041 Michael IV 

1041-1042 Michael V 

1042-1055 Constantine IX 
1055-1056 Theodora 

1056-1057 Michael VI 

1057-1059 Isaac | Comnenus 
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1059-1067 
1068-1071 
1071-1078 
1078-1081 
1081-1118 
1118-1143 
1143-1180 
1180-1183 
1183-1185 
1185-1195 
1195-1203 
1203-1204 
1203-1204 
1204 


1204-1205 
1205-1216 
1216-1217 
1217-1219 
1219-1228 
1228-1261 
1231-1237 


1259-1281 
1282-1328 


1328-1341 
1341-1347 
1341-1354 
1355-1376 
1376-1379 
1379-1391 
1390 

1391-1425 
1425-1448 
1448-1453 
1453 
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Constantine X 
Romanus IV 
Michael VII 
Nicephorus III 
Alexius | Comnenus 
John Il Comnenus 
Manuel | Comnenus 
Alexius Il Comnenus 
Andronicus | Comnenus 
Isaac Il 

Alexius III 

Isaac Il (restored) 
Alexius IV 

Alexius V 


— Crusader Conquest of Constantinople: 1204 — 


Frankish Emperors 
Baldwin | 

Henry 

Peter of Courtenay 
Yolande 

Robert of Courtenay 
Baldwin | with 

John of Brienne 

— Greek Rule Restored — 
Michael VIII Palaeologus 
Andronicus II with 
1295-1320 Michael IX 
Andronicus III 

John V Palaeologus 
John VI 

John V (restored) 
Andronicus IV 

John V (restored) 

John VII 

Manuel II Palaeologus 
John VIII 

Constantine X! Palaeologus 


Nicaean Emperors 
1204—1222 Theodore | Lascaris 


1222—1254 John Ill 
1254-1258 Theodore II Lascaris 
1258-1261 John IV Lascaris 


— Ottoman conquest of Constantinople. 
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Other Systems of Dates 


Although New Testament manuscripts, if dated at all, will usually be dated by one of the 
systems above, other dating systems will be encountered in secular manuscripts (against 
which the NT documents may be compared). Among these are: 


The Seleucid Era. Dating from 312 B.C.E. Obsolete by NT times. 


A.U.C. Dating. The standard Roman system, based on the legendary founding of Rome 
in 753 B.C.E. (or thereabouts). Commonly used in the early part of the Christian era, but 
largely forgotten by late Byzantine times. 


The Olympic Era. Every four years represented an Olympiad, with the Olympic Era 
beginning in 776 B.C.E. Thus the first year of the first Olympiad would be 776; the third 
year of the fourth Olympiad 762. The year 1 B.C.E. would be the fourth year of the 194th 
Olympiad, and the year 1 C.E. the first of the 195th. The Olympics, and hence the 
Olympic Era, were long extinct by the time NT manuscripts were being copied. 


The Moslem Era. Dating from 622 C.E. Might be encountered in manuscripts copied 
under Islamic rule. 


Destruction and Reconstruction 


One of the curiosities of textual criticism is its assumption of continuous processes: It is 
usually assumed that a text, once it started in a direction, just kept going in that direction. 
So the Alexandrian text just kept getting shorter, the Byzantine smoother, etc. 


It should instantly be evident that this notion contradicts most theories of the text. Those 
theories assume that most major variants arose before the manuscript era. But if they 
predate the manuscript era, then there was a change in the process: The production of 
variants stopped. 


It is quite likely that the history of manuscripts is not a continuous process, but rather a 
complex history of destruction and reconstruction — of copies getting gradually worse 
with each generation and then periodically being subjected to a systematic improvement. 


Consider: It is universally agreed that the most common variant in copying a manuscript 
is haplography — a loss of certain words or individual letters. If this process continued 
unchecked, every late text would be short. Yes, manuscripts were corrected after copying 
— but correctors don’t catch everything. Even if only half a dozen haplographies sneak 
through one copy, run such errors down a dozen generations and you get a short, badly 
corrupt text. 
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And yet, our late manuscripts, whatever else they are, are not short and show none of the 
errors of this sort of repeated bad copying (for a text that does show this sort of problem, 
look at | Samuel). 


The logical conclusion is that Biblical texts have been subjected to reconstruction — that 
is, that the old copies have been carefully examined and improved to correct the various 
losses. 


The meaning of “destruction” is probably obvious. Scribes make haplographies. Pages 
may be lost from their exemplars. (This is demonstrably true in manuscripts of Arian, but 
it may also explain the loss of Mark 3:28—4:4 in 579.) A word or two may be damaged by 
damp. Errors will naturally multiply. 


Reconstruction is a more complicated matter, which gets little attention. Critics admit two 
levels of attempts to repair texts: Correction and recension. Reconstruction is neither of 
these; it falls somewhere in between. 


Correction is a relatively feeble process. At best, correction can only improve a text to the 
measure of the standard against which the document is compared. That is, if Y is a copy 
of X, and after correction, Y is compared against X, this process can only find places 
where Y deviates from X. It cannot produce better readings than those found in X. And if 
Y is corrected against something other than X (call it Z), it still can’t produce anything 
better than Z. 


And chances are that Y won’t be even as good as X, or Z, because the scribe making the 
corrections probably missed some things. 


We can see this in action, by looking at, for instance, Codex Claromontanus. This 
manuscript started with a “Western” text. It was corrected, repeatedly, against the 
Byzantine text. | examined the readings of Colossians (as found in the NT auf Papyrus.) 
All told, | found 121 places where D* went against the clear reading of the Byzantine text. 
105 of these readings were eventually corrected — after two major and sundry minor 
corrections of the manuscript. That still means that more than one error in eight went 
uncorrected — and the correctors introduced some few errors of their own. Plus, 
Claromontanus was copied before the final correctors worked, and the scribe who copied 
it had difficulties with some of the correctors’ notations. So Ds, intended to be a 
Byzantine manuscript, wound up with dozens of deviations from the Byzantine text — 
most but not all of them in the direction of the “Western” text. Simple correction, no matter 
how many times repeated, cannot prevent destruction of the text. It merely slows the 
process. To give an analogy: Correction alone is like giving transfusions to a man dying of 
blood loss. It slows the death. But unless the wound is closed, the bleeding will continue 
until the victim dies. 
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Thus there is need for the rehabilitation of texts. Sometimes this rehabilitation is the result 
of recension: The detailed comparison of multiple texts to produce a full-blown new 
edition intended for widespread publication. We know that Alcuin and Theodulf produced 
recensions of the Vulgate. It is also extremely probable that the K' edition of the Greek 
Bible is the result of recension. 


But recension is a very major undertaking. It entails gathering several sources, 
comparing them, producing a composite edition — and convincing others to adopt it. This 
takes both resources (access to multiple copies, plus a good deal of time and material) 
and prestige (a recensional text produced by someone with no authority isn’t likely to be 
widely promulgated). 


What’s more, recension implies a very strong goal: To impose one’s corrected text. It’s 
not likely that most scribes had such lofty expectations. They just wanted a good text for 
their own use. For this purpose, they wouldn’t go out and compare a dozen manuscripts; 
instead, they would take what they already had, and compare it with perhaps one other, 
or go over their text and look up particularly troublesome passages. 


This is where knowledge of items other than the Bible can help. We have very many 
instances of this phenomenon in other works. Take, for example, the traditional song 
“Boney on the Isle of Saint Helena.” This particular song, about the death of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, is fascinating because — although recent by folk music standards — it has 
gone very badly to pieces. I’ve had occasion to examine ten collected versions of this 
song, no two of which were identical. It happens that two of these were collected from the 
same singer, eighteen years apart. The second collection differs substantially from the 
first, notably in the inclusion of an additional verse. It appears that, in the interim, the 
singer had listened to additional versions of the song (very widespread in his area of 
North Carolina), and built up his own text. The result was the fullest text of “Saint Helena” 
known to me — but also, based on the evidence, the best. It wasn’t a recensional product 
— but it was the result of working over other versions as the singer came across them. 


We see something similar in certain Shakespeare plays. As an example, consider Titus 
Andronicus. The editions of this play reveal quite a bit. There was an early printing (Q1) 
from 1594. This printing served as a basis for a printing in 1600 (Q2). However, the copy 
of Q1 used to set Q2 was damaged, and the compositor of Q2 emended it conjecturally. 
Q2 was used as the basis of Q3 (1611). Q3 was used as the basis for the First Folio (F1) 
printing. However, someone (perhaps even Heminge or Condell, the actors who 
promoted the publication) seems to have noted a missing scene. As a result, F1 contains, 
for the first time, a text of Act Ill, scene ii. In general, F1 has a late and inferior text — but 
it has been reconstructed at this point, and is superior to all other witnesses for that 
scene. 
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That is not to claim that reconstructed texts are generally superior to unreconstructed 
texts. They are merely /onger. Consider, for instance, the case of Codex Vercellensis (a) 
of the Old Latin. Here we can literally see reconstruction taking place. The old text of the 
ending of Mark has been excised (with a knife!) and a new text supplied. It is believed 
that a in its original state lacked Mark 16:9-20. So a vulgate text of these verses was 
supplied. We note that the result has absolutely no critical interest or value (we have 
plenty of copies of Jerome’s version of Mark 16:9—20, and none of whatever text existed 
in a). But it shows a reader examining the text, being concerned, and attempting repairs. 
Multiply this by dozens of instances (from the careful work done on 1739 to the likely use 
of conjectural emendation on D/O5) and you see why New Testament manuscripts, 
despite the general tendency for texts to decay, managed to stay quite full until the very 
end of the manuscript era. 


| can, as | write this, feel the fans of the Byzantine text latching onto this description with 
glad cries and preparing to use it to condemn the Alexandrian text. It’s not that simple. | 
am prepared to allow that the Alexandrian text is almost certainly too short. That does not 
make it inferior. A crucial question is, when did reconstruction begin? If the Byzantine text 
is reconstructed from the Alexandrian (which is possible), then in general the Alexandrian 
text is still superior. \ts defective, but it has not had the additional layer of bad 
reconstruction we find in the Byzantine text. (In Hort’s view, for instance, the Byzantine 
text came about, in effect, by reconstructing the Alexandrian text using the “Western” text 
as a source of variants.) Only if the Byzantine text is a result of reconstruction beginning 
before the current condition of the Alexandrian text does it have independent value. And 
even then, it is merely independent value. 


Keep in mind that reconstruction is not really a single process. Some manuscripts, like 
1739, have been reconstructed by comparison with other texts. Others, especially early in 
their history, were probably reconstructed by conjectural emendation. Other forms of 
reconstruction might occur in special cases — e.g. a one of the synoptic gospel might be 
compared against another gospel (one wonders if this might not explain some of the 
heavily harmonized “Caesarean” texts), or against the Diatessaron, or even against a 
version in another language. 


In the history of most ancient texts, including the New Testament, there were several 
points at which reconstruction was almost imperative: The times when new “features,” 
such as accents, breathing, punctuation, or word division, took place. In addition, there 
was the conversion from uncial to minuscule. When any such process is undertaken, the 
copyist must examine the text in detail, deciding where to put the features. This will force 
removal of ambiguities. In some cases, the scribe will do it by reference to another copy, 
though there will probably be instances of conjectural emendation also. Another possible 
inspiration to reconstruction might be the preparation of commentary manuscripts: If the 
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editor who inserted the scholia observed that they differed from the text of the 
manuscript, he might adjust the manuscript. Or a scribe copying a commentary 
manuscript might level the differences. 


Commentary manuscripts offer another opportunity for reconstruction: The time when the 
commentary was added. Indeed, the addition of almost any sort of marginal equipment 
would encourage reconstruction. If a scribe is adding the Eusebian apparatus, for 
instance, this encourages the scribe to look at the text to see just where the markings go 
in. 


For a true commentary manuscript, with marginal scholia of some sort, the temptation 
must have been even stronger, and there are suddenly two possible sources of variants: 
The text of the manuscript supplying the scholia and the scholia themselves. The 
tendency to level would have been great — and not necessarily confined to the text being 
modified. If the copyist found that both the text before him and the scholia assumed one 
reading, but the text of the original commentary manuscript read something else, might 
not the corrections go the other way? 


If it be objected that we have no evidence of this latter process, | will admit that this is 
true. But this process took place mostly in the “silent centuries”: The sixth through 
seventh centuries, from which we have almost no substantial manuscripts. From the fifth 
century and earlier, we have a variety of full manuscripts, with at best intermittent reader 
helps, and a variety of text-types. When the dark age ends, with E and L and their 
followers, we have manuscripts well endowed with the reader helps. We also have a 
much more Byzantine constellation of witnesses. Coincidence? Maybe. We have no way 
to tell. 


Dittography 


A particular form of scribal error, in which a scribe accidentally repeats a letter or 
sequence of letters which should be written only once. Most such readings can be 
detected instantly, but in some instances where a sequence of letters occurs once in 
some manuscripts and twice in others, it is not clear whether the double reading is the 
example of this is in 1 Thes. 2:7, where we see a variation between evyevnOnuEev vnmot 
and eyevn8nuev nmot. A relatively common dittography involves the conjunction yEv, in 
readings such as OloauEv (or Ol6G HEV) versus OLOQHEV HEV. 
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Divisions and Organization of the Text 


Introduction 


Historically, the New Testament has been divided and organized in many ways. Some 
divisions, such as our modern chapters and verses, are merely cataloguing schemes, 
used to find passages quickly. Others, such as the Eusebian apparatus, served scholarly 
purposes. This document will briefly outline some of the methods used over the centuries 
and preserved in the manuscripts. In addition, it will describe some of the more common 
marginalia found in the manuscripts. 


This is followed by a description of some of the orders in which books occur in the New 
Testament. 


For information on the ways early manuscripts divided words and paragraphs, see the 
article on Word Divisions. 


Chapters and Verses 
We may first dispose with the modern scheme of divisions. 


The modern division of the Bible into chapters is believed to have been the work of 
Stephen Langton, the famous Archbishop of Canterbury (1207-1228) during the reign of 
the English King John. This system of chapters is found in many Latin Bibles, but only a 
few of the most recent Greek manuscripts; it has no historical significance. 


Our modern verses have even less importance; they were devised by Robert Estienne 
(Stephanus) for his edition of the Textus Receptus, and have survived in printed editions 
ever since. They do not, however, occur in the manuscripts. 


KEPOAAKLA, TLTAOL 


The kegdadata, or Major Headings, the approximate ancient equivalent of our modern 
chapters, are the most widespread form of organization in the ancient gospel 
manuscripts. Their exact date is not known; they have been ascribed to such worthies as 
Tatian. Their absence from the Codices Vaticanus and Sinaiticus, however, argues 
against such an early date. We first find them in the Codices Alexandrinus and Ephraemi 
of the fifth century (in the gospels; for the other books see the sections on the Euthalian 
Apparatus and Andreas’s Divisions). It will be noted that the kedadAaia, constitute a 
series of numbers which restart with each book, but not with the first word of the book. In 
Matthew, for instance, the first entry coicides with 2:1; in Mark, the first notation occurs at 
1:23; and similarly throughout. The locations of the kedadata, are noted (with italic 
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Arabic numerals) in the margins of the Nestle-Aland editions, and so are readily 
accessible today. 


Corresponding to the major KedadAaia are the titAot or Titles. These are simply short 
summaries of the actions which happen in each section. Tables of tttAot are often found 
at the beginnings of the gospels, and the headings themselves may appear at the heads 
of pages or the margins of manuscripts. The titles usually take the form “nept 
(something),” e.g. “About the Wedding at Cana.” 


The Divisions in Vaticanus 


We noted above that Vaticanus does not use the kegadaa. Instead it has its own system 
of chapter numeration — in places two of them. The system in the gospels is rather less 
orderly than the kedadaia, as the sections vary greatly in length (some as short as a 
sentence, others many paragraphs long). These numbers were written in red, though the 
chapter divisions in the other part of the New Testament are in ordinay ink. The divisions 
in the gospels are also found in = but not in any other Greek manuscript. 


In the Acts, Vaticanus has two systems of division, of different ages and independent of 
each other. The first-written of these was also available to the scribes of Sinaiticus, as it 
also has some of these numbers (up to Acts 15:40, where the numbering in N breaks off). 


In Paul we also find two unique systems of numbering. The older system has interesting 
trait that the entire corpus was numbered consecutively. This also reveals the interesting 
fact that, although Hebrews follows 2 Thessalonians in Vaticanus, the numbering is 
derived from a manuscript in which Hebrews followed Galatians (this follows since 
Galatians ends with §58, while Hebrews starts with §59; Vaticanus breaks off in Hebrews 
in the middle of §64, and we find §70 as the first entry in Ephesians). 


In the Catholic Epistles we yet again find two systems of numbers, with the interesting 
feature that 2 Peter is not numbered. Presumably it was not regarded as canonical when 
the system was devised. 


The Ammonian Sections and Eusebian Canon Tables 


The sections described above were simply that: Sections. Ways of finding things. They 
had no other purpose, and little real value. They were like a table of contents rather than 
an index. 


Not so the Eusebian apparatus, which was an early (and amazingly good) cross- 
referencing scheme for the Gospels. 
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The system had its roots in the work of one Ammonius of Alexandria, who at some time in 
the second century arranged a sort of partial gospel harmony, taking the text of Matthew 
as his base and paralleling it with sections of the other gospels. Each section was 
numbered, and the numbers are referred to as the Ammonian Sections. (Confusingly, the 
Ammonian Sections are sometimes referred to as kedadaia. This usage is to be 
avoided. Not only is it confusing, but the Ammonian Sections average much shorter than 
the kedadaia — e.g. in Matthew there are 355 sections but only 68 kedadAaia.) 


Roughly a century later, Eusebius of Ceesarea (the famous church historian) hit on a 
scheme to dramatically improve the Ammonian apparatus, by allowing any section of any 
gospel to serve as the basis point while still letting the reader look up parallels. Starting 
from the Ammonian divisions (which he may have modified somewhat), he created a set 
of lookup tables (to use a modern computer term) for finding cross-references. To each 
Ammonian number, he affixed a canon table number, showing the table in which the 
reader was to look for the cross-references. The contents of the tables were as follows: 


- Table | contained passages paralleled in all four gospels 

* Table Il contained passages found in Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
- Table Ill consisted of passages in Matthew, Luke, and John 

. Table IV listed the parallels of Matthew, Mark, and John 

* Table V contained parallels between Matthew and Luke 

* Table VI included the parallels between Matthew and Mark 

* Table VII listed the relations between Matthew and John 

* Table VIII contained parallels between Mark and Luke 

* Table IX dealt with the parallels between Luke and John 


* Table X (in four parts, but they hardly matter; this table did not even need to be 
copied) included sections which had no parallels in the other gospels. 


The Eusebian system is not perfect; apart from occasional imperfections in the parallels, 
it was much easier to look up passages from Matthew than the other gospels (since the 
sections had to be listed in the order they occurred in one gospel, and Matthew was the 
chosen one). They were, however, compact (much more compact than our modern 
systems of parallels), and they worked. They worked well enough that they were found in 
most later gospel manuscripts, and are even found in the modern Nestle-Aland margin 
(though with the section numbers transcribed into Arabic numerals and the canon 
numbers, perversely | think, converted to Roman numerals in the modern style — i.e. IV 
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for Ill] and IX for VIIII). An example of its use is shown below, based on the opening 
sections of Matthew. 


Verse Canon {Canon 
on an Item 1, found in Table III: Matthew #1 = Luke #14 
(through 1:16) II (Luke 3: es) = John #1 (John 1:1f.) 


ia © 
X parallels 
aS ey 
E V (Luke 1:35f.) 
a 
X parallels 


Most manuscripts with the canon numbers naturally also included the canon tables, as 
well as Eusebius’s Letter to Carpianus which explained the system, but this was by no 
means universal. 


There are some variations in the canon system (in some cases, such as the ending of 
Mark, caused by variations in the text); the Nestle-Aland apparatus shows the variations 
found in many earlier editions of the canon tables (though manuscripts are not cited). 


Finally, we should point out that the Eusebian apparatus did not always list actual 
parallels as we would understand the term; some items were linked only by theme (as 
witness the first example above: The genealogy of Jesus in Matthew is quite properly 
linked with the genealogy in Luke — but also to the hymn to the incarnate Word in John). 


There is one other interesting aspect the the Eusebian apparatus: It was often the only 
instance of pictorial illumination in a manuscript. The Eusebian tables were almost always 
enclosed in a series of arches, at once making them easy to notice and easier to 
examine. Some of these arches were quite plain, but most were given at least some 
ornamentation. 


Historical Note: Some have suspected that the Ammonian Sections did not exist prior to 
Eusebius’s work. In support they urge the fact that the first manuscript to contain either 
(Alexandrinus) has both. (The numbers are also found in Sinaiticus, but from a later 
hand. N 2 ® have them from the first hand, but they were added later in Bezae). We 
should note, however, that a significant number of manuscripts exist with the sections but 
no canon numbers or tables. In some cases this may mean that the manuscript was 
never truly finished (the canon numbers were usually added after the manuscript was 
completed, as they were usually written in colour; Eusebius had preferred that they be 
written in red. Also, some manuscripts listed the actual parallels at the bottom of the 
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page, but this was easier done after the manuscript was finished). However, it seems 
more likely that the canons and sections truly were separate entities. 


The Euthalian Apparatus 


The most important supplements to the Acts, Paul, and the Catholic Epistles are 
associated with the name of Euthalius (or Evagrius). Who Euthalius was we do not know, 
nor can we even fix his dates (Suggestions range from the fourth to the seventh 
centuries, though the fourth century is the usually accepted date, and he is sometimes 
described as Bishop of Sulci). Euthalius prepared an edition of the Acts and Epistles in 
sense-lines (this survives in manuscripts such as H?; see the section on Stichoi and 
Stichometry below). 


In addition to his text, which occurs only in a few manuscripts, Euthalius compiled various 
helps for the reader; these are much more commonly found. Working, seemingly, from an 
earlier edition (Mill conjectured that it was that of Theodore of Mopsuestia, whose work 
was Officially unacceptable due to his alleged unorthodoxy), Euthalius produced a system 
of sections and titles for Paul (similar to the kedadAata system in the gospels), and later 
extended it to the Acts and Catholic Epistles (these perhaps based on the work of 
Pamphilius). 


Euthalius also organized the Old Testament quotation in the various Pauline Epistles, 
numbering and cataloguing them. 


Finally, Euthalius is credited with the prologues and/or subscriptions to the various 
Epistles found in many manuscripts. This is, however, less certain — and, as Scrivener 
remarks, the prologues “do no credit to the care or skill of their author,” for they are 
patently inaccurate. 


Andreas’s Divisions 


In the Apocalypse, the leading system of divisions is that of Andreas of Ceesarea, who 
lived in the sixth century and wrote the commentary that is found in so many of the 
Apocalypse manuscripts. Andreas’s divisions are highly artificial (and not very well 
preserved, as the variations in the Nestle margin will show). Andreas arbitrarily divided 
the book into 24 sections (Aoyou); this seems to have been inspired by the 24 elders of 
Rev. 4:4. Each section was subdivided into three kedadAata, (these inspired, apparently, 
by body, soul, and spirit). Thus there are 72 divisions in all in the Apocalypse, which the 
Nestle text numbers continuously though they are properly divided into groups of three. 


Since these divisions were not invented until the sixth century, it will be evident that none 
of our oldest manuscripts (P*’, X, A, C) contain them. Andreas summarized his sections, 
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but since the number of divisions was arbitrarily set, it will be observed that these 
sections do not really accord with the logic of the book’s arrangement. 


Stichoi and Stichometry 


Greek ottxoc means literally “line” (with many of the same extensions the English word 
has, e.g. a rank of soldiers or a line of a poem). In literary circles, however, it had a more 
specific meaning: The standard Homeric line of fifteen to sixteen syllables (about 35-50 
letters). (This line is also sometimes called an emoc, but this usage was in disuetitude by 
New Testament times.) This “standard line’ came to have important implications. 
Seemingly by the fourth century B.C.E., the notion of stichometry, or measurement by 
lines, was in existence (although it is officially credited to Callimachus c. 260 B.C.E.). The 
earliest actual count of ottxot seems to be from an third century B.C.E. papyrus of 
Euripides. 


Stichometry had several uses for scribes and their patrons. It was the ancient equivalent 
of a “word count,” used to determine what a scribe should be paid for a particular work. It 
could also be used to determine if a manuscript had been copied fully and correctly. And 
it could even be used as an approximate way to find quotations in a text. Thus it became 
standard practice to determine the number of sticho/ in works that were regularly copied. 


There is a complication which can occur here: Although stichos was usually used 
technically of the Homeric line, it easily took on other meanings. Since it meant any sort 
of line, it could be used as a description of sense lines (cola) rather than Homeric lines. At 
least one authority (Juannes Siculus) describes a comma as a sense line of fewer than 
eight syllables; a line of eight to 17 sullables is a colon. Thus a line count might be (in 
effect) a syllable count or a thought count. Properly stichometry applies to the count of 
syllables and letters, while the count of sense lines is colometry. But this distinction was 
not rigidly kept. 


Stichometry seems to have been applied to the New Testament fairly early; Eusebius 
quoted Origen as commenting on the stichometry of various books. Perhaps as early as 
the fourth century, and certainly by the seventh, we find Euthalius/Evagrius preparing an 
edition of the Acts and Epistles based on stichographic principles (although sense, rather 
than syllable count, had some part in the Euthalian edition; not all the lines are exactly 
one Homeric stichos long. Thus these books are properly arranged in cola et commata, 
rather than stichometrically). A stichometric edition of the Gospels is also known, though 
its compiler is not. 


Relatively few New Testament manuscripts were copied in cola; sense-lines wasted too 
much expensive writing material. Also, a stichos is a rather long line, and early 
manuscripts tended to use shorter lines. So stichoi count rarely corresponds to the actual 
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number of lines in a manuscript. Among the relatively few manuscripts arranged in cola 
are De, De, E*, and Hp. In addition, Fe and G? seem — based on the size and 
arrangement of letters — to derive from an original in sticho/, though the lineation has not 
been preserved directly; the same is true of A. A number of vulgate manuscripts, 
includling Amiatinus, are also arranged in sense lines. 


But the rarity of these manuscripts means that the stichometry of the New Testament was 
not well-known; although manuscripts beginning with P** include stichometric information 
(usually in colophons), the figures quoted often vary significantly. The most common 
stichometry of the Gospels, according to Kirsopp Lake (K. Lake, The Text of the New 
Testament, sixth edition revised by Silva New, p. 61), “gives 2600 [lines] for Mt., 1600 for 
Mc., 2800 for Lc., and 2300 for Jo.; but these are probably corruptions of 2560, 1616, 
2750, and 2024 respectively, which are found in several MSS., and imply the presence of 
xvi.9—20 in Mark, and the omission of vii.53—viii.12 in John” (Lake does not, however, 
offer an explanation for this supposed “corruption.” Also, Scrivener gives 2740 rather than 
2750 as the number of lines in Luke). The table at the end of this article summarizes 
various stichometries, including the “common” one, the partial one in P**, and the early 
but rather defective one found in Codex Claromontanus (D°; note the absence of four of 
the Pauline Epistles, although the omission of Philippians and the Thessalonian letters, at 
least, are likely accidental). In addition to the canonical works, the Claromontanus canon 
lists four extra-canonical works, Barnabas (850 lines), Hermas (4000 lines), Acts of Paul 
(3560 lines), and the Revelation of Peter (270 lines). The Revelation to John is listed 
among these semi-canonical works, as is, amazingly, the Acts of the Apostles. 


In the time of Diocletian (301 C.E.), that emperor issued an edict making the pay for 
copying 100 stichoi to be 25 or 20 denarii depending on whether it was first-quality or 
second-quality copying. Even allowing for the rapid inflation in this period of the Empire, | 
suspect this includes the cost of the papyrus on which the passage was copied. 
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Table Summarizing the Various Divisions 


The following table (adapted with some additions from Scrivener, A Plain Introduction to 
the Criticism of the New Testament, fourth edition, p. 68) summarizes the number and 
extent of the various divisions of the New Testament. 


Eutha Ammoni. are Pnyata 

ae Clarom |(from f°) 
2522 
1675 
3803 


a 
os 
fine 
P| 1938 
| 40 | 
[fee | 
ser 


ote 


7 


ae) ee ee A 


ou _ 3) 
Bee | tet teeth 
a 


Rev. | (lost) | (lost) | | | S| 1800 | 1200 | 
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Order and Arrangement of New Testament Books 


In discussing the order of New Testament books, we should keep several points in mind. 
The first is that the books of the New Testament were canonized over a period of time, 
and the second is that the vast majority of surviving manuscripts contain only parts of the 
New Testament. 


Taking the last point first, it’s worth remembering that, until the era of the minuscules, 
there is not one Bible which demonstrably contains exactly and precisely our modern 
New Testament, even if one allows for damage to the manuscripts. Of the five major 
uncials (NX AB C W), X and A contain all the books of the New Testament, but have extra 
books as well; Y omits the Apocalypse; B is defective for the latter part of Paul and may 
never have contained the Apocalypse. C, based on the surviving leaves, contains only 
the books we now think of as the New Testament — but this cannot be proved; too many 
leaves are missing. We cannot be sure that it did not contain other books as well. C 
probably contained our present New Testament, but we dare not be dogmatic. 


Most Biblical manuscripts consist of only a subset of the New Testament. Normally one 
finds the books grouped into subsets: Gospels, Acts and Catholic Epistles (these two are 
very rarely separated, though there are a few exceptions), Paul, Apocalypse. This 
explains the common abbreviation “eapr” (or “eapcr”) for the contents of the New 
Testament: e=gospels, a=Acts (plus Catholics), p=Paul, r=Apocalypse. 


Almost every combination of these units is found. The majority of manuscripts are 
Gospels alone — there are thousands of such manuscripts. The most next common is 
Acts (including Catholics) plus Paul; there are hundreds of books of this form. The 
Apocalypse very often stands alone (not infrequently with non-canonical works), though it 
might be attached almost anywhere. But we also find the following (based on the data in 
the first edition of the Kurzgefasste Liste; the list is neither complete nor guaranteed): 


* Gospels + Acts: P** (may or may not have included the Catholics) D/05 (possibly; 
the only surviving books are the Gospels, Acts, and a bit of 3 John in Latin; it has 
been theorized that D contained the Apocalypse and the letters of John rather than 
the Catholic Epistles) 197 (damaged manuscript containing portions of Matthew, 
Mark, James) 536 (badly damaged) 832 (Matthew, John, and Catholic Epistles 
only) 956 (damaged) 1073 2137 2249 (damaged) 2488 (damaged; lacks 
Catholics) 2492 2555 


- Acts, Paul, Apocalypse: P 42 82 88 91 93 94 104 110 172 177 181 203 250 254 
256 314 325 336 337 385 424 429 432 452 456 459 467 468 469 616 617 620 
627 628 632 911 919 920 1277 1611 1719 1728 1732 1733 1734 1740 1745 1746 
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1757 1760 1795 1828 1841 1849 1852 1854 1857 1862 1864 1865 1870 1872 
1876 1888 1893 1894? 1903 2080 2147 2175 2344 2431 2625 2626 


* Gospels, Acts, Paul: W, possibly B, plus many minuscules including 1°° 3 5 6 33 
38 43 51 57 76 90 105 122 131 133 142 189 204 226 228 234 263 330 363 365 
390 393 394 400 431 440 444 479 480 483 489 491 496 547 592 656 676 712 
720 794 796 801 823 901 927 928 941 945 959 996 997 999 1003 1040 1058 
1127 1149 1240 1241 1242 1243 1246 1247 1248 1250 1251 1287 1292 1297 
1315 1319 1352a 1354 1359 1367 1382 1390 1398 1400 1404 1409 1425 1433 
1448 1456 1482 1490 1495 1501 1505 1508 1509 1521 1548 1563 1573 1594 
1595 1598 1599 1609 1618 1619 1622 1628 1636 1642 1643 1646 1649 1656 
1661 1673 1702 2093 2127 2131 2138 2191 2201 2221 2255 2261 2356 2374 
2385 2400 2404 2466 2475 2483 2502 2508 2516 


. Gospels + Apocalypse: 60 792 1006 1064 1328 1551 2323 (damaged) 2643 


* Gospels + Paul: 891 (damaged) 1267 (damaged and partial) 1506 (damaged) 
2103 


Johannine writings (John, 1-3 John, Apocalypse): (D/05? see note above) 368 
743 


. Paul + Apocalypse: 1772 (damaged; probably a fragment of a manuscript of apr or 
eapr) 1934 1948 1955 (damaged) 1957 2004 (probably part of a larger 
manuscript) 


Acts + Apocalypse: 1859 (damaged; perhaps part of a fuller manuscript of some 
sort) 2186 (Catholics + Apocalypse) 2619 


The order of these divisions is fairly standardized. The gospels are almost always the first 
thing in a codex (and at least some of the exceptions are the result of rebinding). Acts 
and Catholic Epistles generally precede Paul, though this is not universal. The 
Apocalypse is generally last. 


For the order of books within the four sections, there is rather more variety. The most 
notable case of a “movable book” Hebrews, found at various places within the Pauline 
corpus. Usually it follows either 2 Thessalonians or Philemon, but it has occurred in many 
other places (as it followed Galatians in the ancestor of Vaticanus). The order of some of 
the other shorter books also varies, e.g. Philippians may swap with Colossians. The first 
four books (Romans, 1 Corinthians, 2 Corinthians, Galatians) almost always occur in that 
order. Other variations might possibly be scribal — e.g. a scribe finished Ephesians, quit 
for the day, and accidentally copied Colossians next rather than Philippians, then went 
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back and copied the other. There is no proof of this happening, but it is much more likely 
in Paul than any other section. 


The Gospels almost always occur in the order Matthew-Mark-Luke-John. But there are 
exceptions, and most of them are early. The most common variation on this order is the 
so-called “Western” order, found in D, W, and probably P*°: Matthew, John, Luke, Mark. 


The Catholic Epistles probably show the most variation, especially in early manuscripts, 
since some of the books (James, 2 Peter, 2 John, 3 John, Jude) were of questionable 
canonicity. The Peshitta, for instance, includes only James, 1 Peter, and 1 John. It will be 
evident that the order of the books will be dependent upon which books are included. 


Drollery, Drolleries 


A peculiar feature of late Illuminated Manuscripts, though more often found in secular 
than biblical documents. A drollery, in this context, was a fantastic creature, often drawn 
in the margins of a manuscript. Below: Two drolleries from a French manuscript, perhaps 


We might note that not all drolleries are strange creatures set in margins. In the 
Lindisfarne Gospels, for instance, letters may become drolleries. The first two letters of 
Jerome’s preface to the Gospels are P and L (from “plures”). The P is a snake with the 
head of a dog (I think) but the tongue of a serpent; the L is perhaps intended to be a 
snake with a bird’s head. There are many other instances of these snakes-with-bird- 
heads. These might not always be called drolleries (they might be regarded as 
illuminations), but the resulting creatures are generally quite improbable. And they may 
well be the ancestors of true drolleries; in the Lindisfarne Gospels, although there is 
much decoration of letters, we see no letters containing miniature pictures. This is 
thought to have begun about a half a century later (i.e. around 750), and it was in these 
miniatures that drolleries became commonplace. 
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Easily Confused Letters 


Many mistakes in copying arise when a scribe misreads the exemplar. Handwriting 
being what it is, chances are that, on occasion, almost everything has been read as 
something else. But some errors are much more likely than others. In Greek uncials, for 
example, the letters shown below were frequently and easily confused: 


dA Ad AAA 
Eeocr EQO2 
IC K I> K 

Bape [ T 

lH WT WAP TTT 
M AA M AA 


In Greek minuscule hands, with many different styles and vast numbers of ligatures, 
there were many more combinations which might be confused occasionally. Some of 
the most common confusions, however, include 


BKU 

Hv 

EU 

It will be noted that errors which could occur in uncials are more important for the history 
of the text, as these errors could have arisen early in the history of copying. 


Similar confusions could, of course, occur in other languages. The list for Coptic, for 
instance, closely resembled the Greek list, as Coptic letters were based on the Greek. 
Latin had its own list. In uncials, the primary problems were: 


eae 
FPR 

CEOGU 
EU COG 
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(the list for inscriptional capitals is somewhat different, as E, for example, was straight in 
capitals but curved in uncials. Since, however, there are no known copies of the New 
Testament inscribed on stone tablets, this is of little concern.) 


Easily confused letters in Latin minuscule script include 


au 
oe 
cld 
nu 
sf 
ct 


In addition, almost any combination of letters with many vertical strokes (Such as il mn 
t) could cause confusion. Particular scripts might add additional confusions; Beneventan 
script, for instance, used an odd form of the letter t which closely resembles the letter a! 


Also, it’s worth remembering that the above lists are based on book hands. In the days 
when almost all copying was done by trained copyists, one could expect nearly 
everything to be written in such hands. But as literacy became widespread, this tended 
to break down. Casual writers could produce almost anything. A book on English 
letterforms, for instance, gives samples of sixteenth century writing which show forms of 
the letter a which look like b, n, u, and w; many writers made c resemble t; d and e 
could both look like a 6 (!), and so forth. 


A final reminder concerns numbers. In Greek as in most modern languages, a number 
could be written as a numeral or spelled out (e.g. in Rev. 13:18, the “number of the 
beast” could be e&akoolot e€EnKkovta €& or X=2’). It will be evident that this can produce 
different confusions. (Though this class of error is perhaps more likely in Latin, with its 
repeated | and X symbols, than Greek.) 


Eclecticism 


What is “eclecticism?” In simplest terms, it is the process of compiling a text from 
multiple sources. This is in contrast to the notion of editing from a “copy text,” in which 
one follows a chosen text unless there is an overwhelming reason to do otherwise. 


In New Testament criticism, there are basically three approaches: “Thoroughgoing” 
eclecticism (also known as “radical” eclecticism), “Reasoned” or “Rational” eclecticism, 
and “Historical/Documentary criticism.” The first two approaches are always eclectic, 
compiling a text from multiple sources, and the third may be eclectic also. 
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In simplest terms, thoroughgoing eclecticism consists of taking all manuscript readings 
and choosing the best based solely on internal criteria. Historical/documentary criticism 
consists of choosing readings based solely on their manuscript attestation, by some 
means such as preparing a Stemma or counting text-types or just following the best 
manuscript. And reasoned eclecticism consists of splitting the difference: Evaluating 
variants based on both their attestation and their intrinsic merit. 


It will be evident that this is actually a continuum: All editors are eclectic to some extent, 
and all use internal and external evidence to a degree. But the extent varies greatly, and 
sufficiently that it is reasonable to speak of three camps. 


Currently, reasoned eclecticism is the dominant force in New Testament criticism; those 
who engage in other forms of criticism are a relatively small minority, who can find some 
difficulty in having their work respected. 


It has not always been so. It is noteworthy that this sort of eclecticism is not considered 
proper in most areas of classical textual criticism. In Shakespeare criticism, for instance, 
the standard method for editing is to take a particular copy text (usually the First Folio, 
but sometimes one of the quarto editions), and follow that except where the evidence of 
some other source is overwhelming. In other words, a// modern Shakespeare critics are 
historical/documentary critics, generally of what would in New Testament circles be 
considered the most extreme type. 


And this method has been followed in New Testament criticism, though the matter is 
rarely described in that way. The edition of Westcott and Hort, to a significant degree, is 
compiled using B as a copy text. Tischendorf’s eighth edition is almost as strongly 
influenced by N. Few other editions are so strongly dependent on single manuscripts, 
but there is a lot of D in the Clarke text of Acts, and the recent Majority Text traditions 
could almost be treated as being taken from a single proof text of that text-type. 


It should be noted that the three categories of eclecticism described above are not 
actually methods of editing the New Testament text. They are, rather, approaches to 
creating a method. Historical/Documentary criticism, for instance, says, “determine the 
relationships between the manuscripts and reconstruct the text based on that.” If you 
determine that the best manuscripts are the Alexandrian, you get the edition of Westcott 
& Hort; if you determine the Byzantine are best, you get Hodges & Farstad; if you treat 
all types equally, you'll probably get something like Von Soden. 


Similarly, the approach of Thoroughgoing Eclecticism is to “determine the best rules of 
criticism and determine the best text based on that.” Since editions based on this 
principle are very few, we cannot show how different forms of the method produce 
different texts — but it’s easy to imagine the results. Take just one rule, “prefer the 
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shorter reading.” Some critics swear by this rule, other reject it almost completely. 
Suppose there were two editors, one of whom considered the shorter reading the 
primary evidence of originality while the other considered the longer reading universally 
best. Imagine how different their texts would be! 


Reasoned Eclecticism splits the difference, saying, “Determine the relations between 
the manuscripts and the best rules of criticism, and proceed from there.” As it turns out, 
most recent editors have agreed, at least in outline, on both the best manuscripts and 
the best rules, so the modern editions compiled based on Reasoned Eclecticism (i.e. 
Bover, Merk, and UBS) are all fairly similar. But this is not inherently so; Harry Sturz 
would probably qualify as a Reasoned Eclectic, but had he edited a text, it probably 
would not have looked much like Merk or Bover — it would certainly have had more 
Byzantine readings, and possibly some other surprises. 


It is quite difficult to offer examples where all three methods produce divergent results, 
particularly if one uses the Westcott & Hort text as the “standard” for historical- 
documentary criticism. If we take Hodges & Farstad as the standard instead, we have 
slightly better luck — though still limited, simply because there are so few places where 
different editors adopt three different readings. 


One | know of is Matthew 22:7. Here the UBS text reads 
o o€ BaolAEUC WPYLOBN 


The Kilpatrick edition, the first text to be compiled based on thoroughgoing eclecticism, 
reads 


akouoac oe o BaolAEuc weYylio8n 
H&F have 
KAl AKOUOAC O BAOIAEUC EKELVOG WPYLOON 


The Kilpatrick reading is supported by 33 (alone or nearly), and is adopted apparently 
because it best explains the at least six different readings in this passage: 


akouoac oe o BaolAEuG 

oO O€ BaolAsEuUC 

KAL AKOUGAC O BAOIAEUC EKELVOG 
EKELVOG O BaOlAEUG AKOUOAG 
KAL AKOUOAC EKELVOC O BaolAEUG 
oO d€ BaolAgeUC AKOUCAG 
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The UBS editors probably preferred their reading because it is supported by several 
good witnesses — N BL 1 700 892* 1582 — and because it could easily have given 
rise to certain other variant readings, notably the reading 0 d& BaoltAeuc akoucac of O 
13. 


And Hodges and Farstad preferred their reading because it had the best support from 
the Byzantine manuscripts: E F G (K) YM etc. 


The Greek Text behind the 


English Versions 


For a true textual critic, the text of a modern translation of the Bible is of little real 
significance. It is based exclusively on materials the critic has made available, and 
almost never represents an advance in the theory of the text. But, since moderns are 
often interested in the text underlying their translations, the following table summarizes 
the text used to create the New Testament of various modern English translations. (lf 
someone wants to send me an equivalent list for German or another language, | will 
happily add it, but I’m not in position to create such a list myself.) 


Except for the pre-King James versions, | freely confess that | have include only those 
translations | have on my shelf. With the recent explosion in Bible translations, | can’t 
possibly acquire every version in print, and to be honest, | don’t have the slightest urge 
to try. Many of these translations strike me as frankly silly; the only translations | ever 
really use, these days, are the New Revised Standard Version (my basic everyday 
Bible), the Revised English Version (when | want something with real stylistic merit and 
don’t care about literal accuracy), the King James Version (solely for research into 
folklore based on it), and my own literal translation. 


For those with very little background in the types of texts, | have also included a “star 
rating,” giving each version from 1 to 10 stars (%). This is, of course, personal opinion, 


and in fact | do not give any version more than eight stars (because | don’t consider any 
texts to be entirely properly done). As a data point, | consider a version based on the 
Textus Receptus to be worth three stars; translations based on source texts in other 
languages will be worth less. Others will disagree quite violently with my ratings, of 
course. And, it must be stressed, a version can have a good text and be a bad 
rendering, or have a bad text and be a good rendering. The ratings are based solely on 
the quality of the Greek text of the New Testament. (So, for example, the Challoner 
translation is much better, simply as an English version, than the Rheims translation; it 
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is in good English and renders the Latin carefully. But both Rheims and Challoner are 
based on the Vulgate, and on poor Vulgate manuscripts at that; in both cases, the text is 
very bad. Other translations can have other problems. There is political influence — 
indeed, we should probably say “sucking-up” — in the Coverdale version; of the two 
earliest editions of that translation, one is dedicated to Queen Anne Boleyn, but after her 
fall, a new edition was hastily produced with a mention of Queen Jane Seymour. But the 
text was still what it was.) 


Note that the dates refer to the publication date of the New Testament; the Old 
Testament and Apocrypha may have been published at other times, and some (like 
Tyndale) published the New Testament in pieces. This is the best date | can come up 
with for a complete version. If there are two dates, they generally refer to the first edition 
of the work and the final edition. 


Textual Source and Description 


eee Jew 1388 |(no reference to the Greek; made from Vulgate i 
(Purvey 
revision) 
Luther 
Based mostly on Tyndale plus the Vulgate 
Luther’s German, and some other Latin references 
"Thomas A minimal revision of Tyndale, stillbased onthe |[kK*k* 
Matthew” Textus Receptus 


Revised for style with reference to the Greek, but [k* 
based mostly on Tyndale, “Thomas Matthew,” and 


the Vulgate 


A cleaned-up version of Tyndale executed by kk 
Coverdale 


Although sometimes listed as a separate 
translation, this is really Matthew’s Bible with a 
new set of notes by Edmund Becke. The 
underlying Greek of course is the same as 
Matthew’s (and hence Tyndale’s). 
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have helped the text much.) 
Compiled by Matthew Parker, supposedly with the )k*%*& 
assistance of other scholars, but there really 
seems to have been relatively little original 
scholarship; the result was pedestrian and never 
popular. The Greek was, once again, the Textus 
Receptus, with influence from Great and Geneva 
Bibles 

1582, 1610 |Catholic translation from Vulgate manuscripts. The 
title page makes clear both its editorial goals and 
its thoroughly bad text: “The Holie Bible Faithfully 
Translated into English, Out Of the Authentical 
Latin. Diligently conferred with the Hebrew, 
Greeke, and other Editions in diverse languages. 
With Arguments of the Bookes, and Chapters: 
Annotations: Tables: and other helpes, for better 
understanding of the text: for discoverie of 
Corruptions in some late translations: and for 
clearing Controversies in Relgion.” (In this one 
case, | can’t help but add: If the translators wanted 
readers to understand the text, far better to 
translate it into actual English, rather than literal 
word-for-word nonsense in which they often 
printed the Latin word minus its ending, and forget 
their stupid tendential notes.) 
Textus Receptus (primarily Stephanus and Beza, |k** 
but with influence from Erasmus via Tyndale, who 


was the source for much of the wording) 


1557, 1560 | Textus Receptus (Stephanus, plus probably kkk 
information from Beza); first English Bible to note 
textual variants, though it rarely departed the TR 
(and the textual notes were pretty well buried 
among the extremely tendentious and 
controversial notes of other sorts). During the 
many editions of this translation, the notes were 
sometimes modified, but the text remained largely 
constant. (There was a 1576 revision by Tomson 
which made a few modifications based on Beza’s 
Latin translation of the Greek; obviously this can’t 

* 
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Rheims/ 1749 Clementine Vulgate * 
Challoner 


Text created by vote based on arguments from F. KK KK 
H. A. Scrivener (arguing for a text close to the 
Textus Receptus) and F. J. A. Hort (arguing for a 
text like Westcott-Hort). The result is a strange 
compromise with a mix of Byzantine and 
Alexandrian readings. The Greek text was 
reconstructed by Palmer and made the base of 
Souter’s critical edition, though Palmer’s 
production isn’t really a very good representation 
of the text the revisors probably intended. 

A slightly modified variant on the English Revised 
Version, with a few differences in text but overall 


the Clementine Vulgate, and quite a few readings 
lacking in the Greek are placed in square brackets 
(with or without footnotes), the Vulgate is regularly 
followed, so we must still consider this based on 
the Vulgate. Note, e.g., that it actually includes 

1 John 5:7-8, although in brackets. Still, the 
attention to the Greek makes this a significant 
advance over the previous Catholic versions, and 
the English is improved as well. 
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1946, 1971 |The translators expected to produce an eclectic 
text; the starting point was, very loosely, the 17th 
edition of the Nestle text. The result was not as 
expected. The notes on the text by Frederick C. 
Grant in An Introduction to the Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament, p. 41, confess, “[l]t 
is really extraordinary how often, with the fuller 
apparatus of variant readings at our disposal, and 
with the eclectic principle now more widely 
accepted, we have concurred in following Westcott 
and Hort. Not that we agreed in advance in favor 
of Hort — quite the contrary, there was no such 
unanimity.” The scholars who produced the 1971 
edition backed away from this slightly, however, 
notably in putting the longer ending of Mark back 
in the text. In the table below, the second edition of 
the RSV is used as the basis for the list of 
readings. 

Phillips 1947-1962 |The introduction claims to be based on the “best 
available Greek text” (which at the time would 
mean either Westcott-Hort, von Soden, or Nestle), 
but Phillips seems in fact to have been somewhat 
eclectic (and, in a few cases, to have paraphrased 
his way out of the situation. My favorite is 
Ephesians 1:1, where the text reads “to all faithful 
Christians at Ephesus (and other places where 
this letter is read)”!) 
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New English|1961, 1970 |The translators started from a Nestle edition, but 
determined their own text — and they have 
admitted that the resultant text was not edited 
according to one particular principle, but was often 
heavily influenced by the particular scholar who 
proposed the first draft of each individual section. 
As a result, it has a tendency to lurch between a 
very Westcott & Hort type text and one heavily 
influenced by the “Western” witnesses. The 
reconstructed text (with commentary on variants 
found in the margin) was published by Tasker, but 
given the inconsistency of the compilation process 
and the fact that the NEB is a rather loose 
translation, this should not be considered a very 
reliable text. 

1966, 1968 |A peculiar edition, supposedly taken from the 
“ancient languages” but with marginal material, 
and suggestions for translation, based on the 
French La Bible de Jérusalem. The result is 
obviously eclectic, with more Vulgate influence 
than is probably desirable (though much less than 
in the earlier Catholic translations; on the whole it 
is closer to the Greek than the Vulgate), and rather 
erratic. If there is any sort of critical principle in 
here, | truly cannot find it. 

The first Catholic Bible to be made directly from 
the original languages, there are perhaps some 

(first edition) teething pains in the first edition. (E.g. the verse 
numbering is strange — where a verse is omitted, 
the previous verse is often split to cover it. So 
John 5:3b becomes 5:4, and Romans 16:23b 
becomes 16:24.) The text is mostly modern, but 
the Vulgate still exercises influence. Some other 
textual peculiarities may be hidden under the 
loose rendering. 
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The text of this revised edition has been largely 
adjusted to match the UBS edition — but with 
peculiarities. For example, it includes both the 
longer and shorter endings of Mark, but with a 
footnote declaring that the church has found the 
longer ending canonical. A strange way to 
approach the matter, which | have observed in the 
catalog of major variants below by printing (GNT) 
when the text agrees with GNT but the margin has 
a comment disagreeing with this. 

This is a continuously updated version, so it is 
hard to give it an exact date; the most recent 
copyright date in the edition I’m using is 1977. (It’s 
an astonishing edition, which doesn’t even have 
the word “Bible” on the cover. The major headline 
is “Good News America, God Loves You.” It 
literally just showed up on my doorstep — and left 
me rather afraid of seeking a more normal copy of 
the NAS.) The text is strange at best. It claims to 
be based on Nestle, but most of the major 
additions in the Byzantine text are included. In 
brackets, to be sure, or with footnotes, but a 
casual reader is unlikely to understand what that 
means. 
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New King 


James 


329 


1979, 1982 


Even though published well after the release of the | kK**&*& 
UBS text, the initial edition is eclectic, with no clear 
editing criterion that | can see. It does not strike 
me as a particularly original or valuable text. It is 
perhaps worth noting that, though the translators 
claim “no sectarian bias,” the introduction refers to 
the Bible text as possessing “infallibility.” Although 
| can’t point to a particular reading or rendering 
which reveals that, the whole text feels that way, 
somehow — as if they’re trying to be good modern 
scholars of the text, but their hearts aren't in it. 

| have based my textual tests on the 1978 edition, 
though there was a slightly revised edition 
released in 1984 (and more recently a “Today’s 
New International Version” and other side 
branches). 

The introduction makes the astonishing claim that |kK** 
“a growing number of scholars now regard the 
Received Text as far more reliable than previously 
thought.” This, of course, is not true; scholars such 
as Hodges, Farstad, and Robinson regard the 
Byzantine Text as valuable, but the Byzantine Text 
is not the Received Text. The introduction does not 
say which version of the Textus Recepius is used, 
but it is noteworthy that it does include the long 
form of 1 John 5:7—8 — the only modern version 
translated from the Greek to include this clearly 
extracanonical passage. Although | have to give 
this translation’s text three stars on the grounds 
that | gave every other version based on the 
Textus Receptus three stars, in terms of the 
knowledge of the translators, it deserves lower 
than any other translation given here, including 
those not taken from the Greek. 
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Claims to be translated from “the Greek text as 
established in modern times by critical work,” but 
even a casual inspection shows that this is not the 
United Bible Societies text, nor Westcott & Hort; it 
doesn’t look like any of the Nestle versions either. 
Although it claims to be translated from the Greek, 
there seems to be a lot of French and Latin 
influence, and the resulting text is eclectic and 
erratic. Overall, it still seems to be quite close to 
the original Jerusalem Bible. 

The introduction says that the UBS* text was a 
“major point of reference,” but examination shows 
that it is still an eclectic text with many similarities 


to its immediate predecessor, the New English 
Bible. 
UBS‘ with minor modifications 


The text claims to be translated from UBS* and 
NA?’. The original Living Bible was not based on 
anything; it wasn’t even a translation, properly 
speaking — the compiler had no Greek, and just 
assembled the readings he liked from many 
different versions. This version does have 
reference to the original text, but | would still call it 
a paraphrase, and a very free one; at many 
places, it hardly matters what the Greek reads. 
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2001, 2005 |A revision of the New International Version, with 
some change in translation philosophy (it seems to] 
me, though this is not stated in the introduction 
very clearly: The new version seems freer than the 
old — frankly, it’s reached what | would consider 
the point of paraphrase — and it also seems to 
have less King James influence). The text is stated 
to be “an eclectic one based on the latest editions 
of [Nestle-Aland and UBS].” Although this could be 
read as referring either to the TNIV or the UBS text 
as eclectic, it seems to refer to TNIV — which is 
closer to UBS than was the NIV, but still differs in 
some places. The handling of the notes can 
sometimes be rather peculiar — e.g. long sections 
such as Mark 16:9-20 and John 7:53-8:11 are in 
the text but printed in italics. There is no sign of 
the shorter ending of Mark. In general, though the 
text is closer to the United Bible Societies text, the 
feeling is still that of the original NIV, with all that 
implies. To be blunt, I’ll take a volume with a real 
UBS* text, such as the NRSV, any day. 

Not that I'll have much choice. The original NIV is 
the preferred translation of modern conservative 
Christians (which is why it is the best-selling 
modern translation). This revision drew so much 
criticism (apparently for its use of gender-neutral 
language) that the translation is being withdrawn. | 
imagine it will still be sold for the moment, but it is 
a dead end. The next revision of NIV will be based 
on the original NIV, not the TNIV. One has to 
suspect that, since the translation will be de- 
modernized, it may also revert to a less modern 
text. 


To give a very slight feeling for the versions cited, | have taken a selection of variant 
readings, all significant enough that we can without doubt know what text underlies the 
English translation (or so | thought until | started reading some of the wild paraphrases 
in some translations!), and marked how each of the post-King James translations reads 
it. In the list below, “GNT” represents the reading of the United Bible Societies text; 
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“Byz” represents the Byzantine text (as usually found in the King James); | also 
occasionally cite “West” for Western text, “Alex” for Alexandrian, “WH” for the Westcott- 
Hort text, and Vg“ for the Clementine Vulgate. (N.B. GNT and Alex are assumed to 
agree unless otherwise specified.) 


The list of readings follows the table below. 
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Matt |Matt |Mark |Mark |Luke |Luke |John |Acts {Acts |Rom.}1Co |Eph |Col |1Jo |Rev. 
6:13 12:47 |6:22 [16:9f. 18:43 [24:40 5:3°-418:37 [15:34 16:24 |13:3 [1:1 3:13 5:7-8 15:6 


al lid ll dil il ll lal ll 
1923 
Moffatt (1935) [GNT |Alex_[Byz_|GNT [WH |GNT [Byz_|GNT |GNT |GNT [Byz_|Alex_[Byz_|GNT [GNT | 
Al li li calla lll 
CCD 1941 
Phillips (1962) [GNT_|GNT [Byz_|Byz [WH |West [Byz_|GNT | 
1968 
a il al lal ca ll lel dl 
1970 
New American |GNT |GNT |Byz |(GNT)|GNT |GNT |West |GNT |GNT |GNT |GNT |GNT |GNT |GNT |GNT 
1970 edition 
New American |GNT |GNT |Byz |(GNT)|GNT |GNT |GNT |GNT |GNT |GNT |GNT |GNT |GNT |GNT (aaa 
1986 edition 
Revised GNT |Alex |Byz |Byz |WH |West |GNT |GNT |GNT |GNT |Byz [Alex |GNT |GNT ial 
Standard 
New American |Byz |GNT |Byz |Byz |WH |GNT |Byz |Byz |Byz |Byz |Byz |GNT |GNT |GNT |GNT 
Standard 

GNT |GNT |Byz |Byz |WH |GNT |GNT |JGNT |GNT |GNT |Byz |GNT |GNT |GNT |GNT 
International 
197 on 
ee ee ie eal eae pel GNT |Byz |Vg* |Byz a al en) ee i ae 
James (1982 


dddddddddeddeee 
lal ll li a del ll a 
1989 


New Revised |GNT |GNT |GNT |GNT |GNT |GNT JGNT |JGNT |GNT JGNT |GNT |GNT JGNT |GNT |GNT 
Standard 
; 
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Readings Examined 


Matt 6:13: add “for yours is the kingdom and the might until the age of ages” Byz; omit 
GNT West 


Matt 12:47: add “Someone said to him, ‘Your mother.... seeking to speak to you” Byz 
West [GNT]; omit Alex 


Mark 6:22 substitute “the daughter of Herodias” Byz; “his daughter Herodias” GNT 


Mark 16:9-20 add Byz, West, [[GNT]]; omit Alex. NOTE: For this variant, | consider a 
version to agree with Byz if it includes 16:9—20 with no clear indication in the text that 
the verses are questionable. (A footnote is not enough to make them questionable.) | 
consider it to agree with GNT if, like the NRSV and Moffatt, it includes both the longer 
and shorter endings or if, like the first version of RSV, it omits the ending altogether. 


Luke 8:43 add “and had spent all her living on healers” Byz [GNT]; omit WH 


Luke 24:40 add “And having said this, he showed them hands and feet” Alex Byz UBS; 
omit West WH 


John 5:3b-4 add 5:3+5:4 Byz Vg"; add 5:3b only West Vulg™:s; add 5:4 only MSS; omit 
both verses GNT 


Acts 8:37 add verse “If you believe with all your heart.... the son of God” Vg“; omit GNT 


Acts 15:34 add verse “But it seemed good to Silas to stay there” Byz (West) Vg“; omit 
GNT 


Rom 16:24 add verse “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ is with you all’ Byz West 
Vg"; omit GNT 


1Co 13:3 substitute “my body to be burned” Byz West; “my body in order to boast” GNT 
Eph 1:1 add “in Ephesus” Byz West [GNT]; omit Alex 


Col 3:13 substitute “just as Christ has forgiven you” Byz; “just as the Lord forgiven you” 
Alex West GNT Vulg 


1Jo 5:7-8 add “the Father.... three on earth” Vg“; omit Alex Byz GNT 


Rev 15:6 substitute “clothed in pure bright linen” Byz GNT Vg“; “clothed in pure bright 
stone Alex 
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Addendum: The English Text of the King James Bible 


Those interested in textual criticism may note with some irony that the text of the King 
James Bible is itself uncertain. There is no original printer’s copy. And, it appears, there 
are two first editions. It has been suggested that the initial printing called for 20,000 
copies. This was apparently more than a single print house could produce in one run. 
As a result, there were two impressions of this first edition — and they aren’t the same. 


Should you chance to come across one of the first editions, the impressions can be told 
apart by looking at Ruth 3:15. In one impression, the verse reads “SHE went into the 
citie” the other has “HE went into the citie.” Not too surprisingly, they are therefore called 
the “He” and “She” Bibles. (Interestingly, although “He” is the correct translation, it is 
said that the majority of later KJV editions print “She.” Both of my King James editions 
are guilty of this, e.g.) 


The first major attempt to clean up the printing errors in the King James Bible was made 
in 1638. This Cambridge edition became the standard for many years to come. It did 
not, however, entirely eliminate errors from subsequent printings. Several editions 
became famous for some rather strange errors: 


The Ears to Ear Bible of 1810 prints Matthew 13:43 as “Who has ears to ear, let him 
hear.” 


The Murderers’ Bible of 1801 prints Jude 16 as “These are murderers, complainers, 
walking after their own lusts. The correct word is “murmurers.” 


The Printer’s Bible of c. 1702 has Psalm 119:161 read “Printers have persecuted me 
without cause” (should be “Princes,” although, to be fair, anyone who has slogged 
through 161 verses of Psalm 119 ought to be granted a little slack... ). 


The Rebecca’s Camels Bible of 1823 has Genesis 24:61 read “Rebecca arose, and her 
camels” (should be “damsels’”). 


The Standing Fishes Bible, from 1806, prints Ezekiel 47:10 as And it shall come to pass 
that the fishes shall stand... (should be “fishers”). 


The To Remain Bible of 1805 has Galatians 4:29 read “Persecuted him that was born 
after the spirit to remain, even so it is now.” The words “to remain” were a proofreader’s 
mark regarding a comma that the typesetter put into the text. 


The Unrighteous Bible of 1653, which read “Know ye not that the unrighteous shall 
inherit the Kingdom of God?” in 1 Cor. 6:9. The verse should of course read “shall not 
inherit.” Omitting negatives was apparently a habit of this typesetter, who in Romans 
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6:13 printed “your members as instruments of righteousness unto sin” where the text 
should read “instruments of unrighteousness.” 


The Vinegar Bible. This edition of 1717 is so named not because of an error in the 
actual Biblical text but in a section heading: Instead of the Parable of the Vineyard in 
Luke 20, it refers to the Parable of “Vinegar.” 


The Wicked Bible. This term is sometimes used to refer to the Unrighteous Bible (see 
above), but typically the name is reserved for a 1631/1632 edition which makes one of 
the Ten Commandments read “Thou shalt commit adultery.” 


The Wife-Hater Bible. In this 1810 edition, Luke 14:26 reads “If any man come to me, 
and hate not.... his own wife also”; the word should be “life.” (Presumably this is an 
assimilation to the mention of the wife earlier in the verse). 


Of no particular textual note, but a fascinating example of how printers could get in 
trouble, is the “Leda Bible.” Like many books of the period, it had illustrations — in this 
case, illustrations borrowed from an edition of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. One of these, 
which was used in Hebrews, was an illustration of Zeus, ahem, “visiting” Leda while in 
the form of a swan. (This would, of course, result in the birth of Apollo.) The result, not 
too surprisingly, was a lot of protests! 


Incidentally, there are “named Bibles” other than the King James. Some of the stranger 
ones: 


The Bug Bible: Coverdale’s edition. So called because Psalm 41:5 is translated “Thou 
shalt not nede to be afrayed for eny bugges by night.” The word Coverdale rendered 
“pugs” should be translated as “terror” or something similar. 


The Place-Maker’s Bible: An edition of the Geneva Bible which has “Blessed are the 
placemakers” instead of “Blessed are the peacemakers” in Matthew. 


The Treacle Bible: The Bishop’s Bible. So-called because it has Jeremiah 8:22 refer to 
“treacle in Gilead,” where most modern editions read “balm in Gilead.” (Coverdale also 
translated as “treacle,” which may have inspired the Bishop’s Bible reading.) 


Eusebian Canon Tables 


A system, created by Eusebius of Caesarea, for simplifying cross-references among the 
gospels. It took the older Ammonian Sections and created a way to look up equivalent 
parts of the other gospels. See the article on Divisions and Organization of the Text. 
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Examples: Some Sample Variant Readings and How 
Critics Resolve Them 


Introduction 


The purpose of New Testament Textual Criticism is to recover the original New 
Testament text. This, obviously, requires the textual critic to resolve variants. This entry 
gives an assortment of variants, plus descriptions of how they have been resolved by 
various scholars . 


Entries in the document fall into two parts: Those where most if not all modern scholars 
agree, and “challenge readings” — places where different scholars assess the readings 
differently. The first section can therefore be used to see the agreed-upon methods of 
interpretation; the second allows you to examine methods used only be certain 
scholars. 


Each entry begins with a presentation of the evidence, in the fullest possible manner. 
The variant portion of the reading is shown in bold. All major variants are presented 
(with the variant preferred by the UBS editors listed first), with support listed in the usual 
order (papyri, uncials, minuscules, versions, fathers). The printed texts that support the 
reading will also be listed. This is followed by the various scholars’ interpretations. 


Widely Accepted Readings 


The examples in the section which follows are accepted by all, or nearly all, modern 
scholars. (The major exception, in most cases, is the scholars who believe in Byzantine 
Priority.) They thus serve as good examples of the ways in which scholars work, and 
demonstrate the methods used. 


Mark 1:2 


1. EN TQ HZAIA TQ NPOOHTH — “in Isaiah the prophet” — Nn B (D © f' 700 1071 
1243 pc @ 3 g 84 221 Eniphanius omit EN) L A 33 565 892 1241 ala aurbcdf 


ff? | q am ful pesh hark™*3 sa bo arm geo Irenaeus Origen [UBS WH Tischendorf 
Soden Merk Bover Vogels NEB Souter Greeven] 


2. EN TOIZ NMPO®MHTAIZ — “in the prophets” — AE FHPWT 2 f' 28 579 1006 
1010 1342 1424 1505 1506 1546 Byz (r'" “in Isaiah and in the prophets”!) 
hark’ bo™s"'3 eth slav [Hodges-Farstad TR] 


Preferred reading: #1 
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This reading (except for the question of including or excluding EN, which is relatively 
trivial) can be resolved based on either internal or external evidence. The external 
evidence overwhelmingly favours the reading “Isaiah the Prophet;” it is supported by the 
Alexandrian (N B L A 33 892 1241 sa bo), “Western” (D it vg), and “Caesarean” (O f'565 
700 arm geo) texts. In favour of “in the prophets” we have only the Byzantine text. 


Internal evidence is equally decisive — because the quotation is not from Isaiah alone, 
but from Malachi and Isaiah. The attribution to Isaiah is an error, and scribes would 
obviously have been tempted to correct it. (Neither of the parallels in the other gospels 
mentions Isaiah.) Thus it becomes certain that the original reading was “In Isaiah the 
prophet.” 


+++ 


Luke 11:2 


1. NMATEP — “Father? — P”% x B (L pe arm NATEP HMON/Our Father) 1 22 700 
1342 1582 aur am cav ful hub sang tol theod sin [UBS WH Tischendorf Soden 
Merk Bover Vogels NEB Souter Greeven] 


2. NATEP HMQN O EN TOIZ OYPANOIZ — “Our father, the one who is in heaven” 
—ACDEFGHKPW Xf AOT1W 070 f'8 28 33”4 157 205 565° 579 892 
1010 1071 1079 1241 1243 1424 1505 1546 Byz (ac ff? i “holy father’) bdeflq 
rt qubl harl* per rush cur pesh hark sa bo eth geo slav [Hodges-Farstad TR] 


Preferred reading: #1 


At first glance it may seem that the evidence for the longer reading is overwhelming in 
its magnitude. Careful consideration shows this not to be the case. The shorter reading 
is clearly that of the earliest Alexandrian texts (P” N B), and it is also the apparent 
“Ceesarean” reading (1+1582 22 700). It also has the support of the original vulgate. 
Thus its external support is at least as strong as, if not stronger than, that for the longer 
reading. 


But it is the internal evidence that is absolutely decisive. The longer reading is, of 
course, that found in Matthew 6:9, and in Matthew there is no variation. Equally 
important, every one of the copyists must have known his paternoster, and they would 
all Know it in Matthew’s form (since it is at once fuller and earlier in the canon). If they 
found a short form in Luke, they would inevitably have been tempted to flesh it out. And 
under no circumstances would they ever have removed the longer words. Thus it is 
morally certain that the short form is original (here and in the several other expansions 
found in the Lukan version of the Lord’s Prayer). 
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+++ 


John 7:53-8:11 


1. Include the story of the Adulteress after John 7:52 (with major variations among 
the manuscripts) — D ((E) S 1006 1424's with asterisks, possibly indicating a 
questionable passage) (A lM omit 7:53-8:2 and place the rest in asterisks) Fv¢ G 
HK M UF 28 180 205 579 597 700 892 1009 1010 1071 (1077 1443 1445 2 18% 


£7" 387 514 751 773 890 1780 include 8:3—11 only) 1079 1195 1216 1243 1292 


1342 1344 1365 1505 1546 1646 2148 2174 Byz aur cd e (ff? omits 7:53) j r' vg 
peshss hark™ss pal bor slav™ss'™="s eth Ambrosiaster Ambrose Jerome [(UBS in [[ ]]) 
(Soden) (Vogels in [[ ] ]) Merk Bover (Souter in [ ]) Hodges-Farstad TR] 


Include the story after Luke 21:28 — f'* (13 69 346 543 788 826 828 983) 
Include the story after Luke 24:53 — 1333** 

Include the story after 7:37 — 225 

Include the story after John 21:25 — (1 with critical note) 1076 1582 arm™ss 


Include the story as a separate item — [(WH in [[ ]]) NEB] 


sO OP Re eS 


Omit 7:53-8:11 — P® P” x (A defective but does not leave space) B (C defective 
but does not leave space) LNT W X YA O W 0141 0211 22 33 157 209 565 
1230 1241 1242 1253 1333” 1424* 2193 2768 pc af |* q cur sin pesh™s hark™ss 
sa pbo ach? bo™s arms geo goth slav Origen“ [Tischendorf] 


Preferred reading: #7 


There are two questions about this reading: Is it part of the Gospel of John, and if not, 
where and how should it be printed? The fact that most of the editions include the 
passage in the text in some form does not address whether they regard it as original. 


The external evidence against the reading is almost overwhelming; it is omitted by all 
significant Alexandrian witnesses except except 579, 892, and some Bohairic 
manuscripts (all of which are secondary texts) and the “Ceesarean” witnesses omit it or 
move it elsewhere. It is found in some “Western” texts, but others (including the very 
important a) omit, and even the earliest Byzantine texts, such as AN, lack the reading. 
The external evidence alone is sufficient to prove that this is no part of the Gospel of 
John. 


Some scholars have tried to rescue the passage on internal grounds, arguing that 
scribes would omit it because they disapproved of mercy to an adulteress. But while this 
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might explain its omission from a few texts, it cannot possibly explain its absence from 
so many — nor why it appears so often as a correction. 


It should also be noted that the passage has a style very unlike the rest of John, and 
uses a great many words not found elsewhere in that gospel. 


There is a mention in Eusebius (at the very end of book III) of a story told by Papias and 
found in the Gospel of the Hebrews of a woman falsely charged with many sins. It has 
been suggested that this is the origin of the story of the adulteress. This is perfectly 
reasonable, but the evidence at our disposal does not allow us to say more than that. 


This is not a statement about the truth or falsity of the story — if it goes back to Papias, 
it is at least a very early tradition from a good source. But there can be little doubt that 
the story of the adulteress is no part of the original gospel of John. 


+++ 


Acts 8:37 


1. omit verse — P* P“NABCLP W 049 056 0142 33vid 81 88* 104 181 330 436 
451 614 1175 1241 1505 2127 2344 2492 2495 Byz am” cav ful sang pesh sa bo 
eth™s [UBS WH Tischendorf Soden Merk Bover Vogels NEB Souter Hodges- 
Farstad] 


2. 2. Include verse 37, with variations: EINE AE AYTQ El NIZTEYEIZ E= 
OAH2 KAPAIAZ 2OY E=E2TIN ANOKPIOEIZ AE EINE NIZTEYQ TON YION 
TOY OEOY EINAI TON IHZOYN XPIZTON — “And he said, ‘If you believe with 
your whole heart, you may.’ And he answered, ‘I believe that Jesus Christ is the 
son of God” — (E e (Bede™s) make major changes, e.g. making “Philip” explicit 
and omitting “Jesus”; there are many other variants in the manuscripts) 479 (36) 
88** 307 (323) 453 (629) 630 945 1678 (1739) 1877 1891 pc 59 592 1178 gig | p 
t w am** colb dem dubl hub val hark** meg arm geo eth™s slav Speculum 
Irenaeus Cyprian [TR] 


Preferred reading: #1 


This reading is interesting because it has been omitted from every critically prepared 
edition ever published, including even the Majority Text editions. But it is found in the 
Textus Receptus and the King James version. 


The evidence for verse 37 is usually stated to be weak. It isn’t, really; the verse has the 
support of the “Western” text (D is defective here, but we find it in E and the Old Latins), 
as well as Family 1739 (323 630 945 1339 1891). Still, it is missing from the Alexandrian 
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text, and probably also from Family 2138. So the external evidence is slightly against 
the verse. 


Internal evidence also argues against the verse. Its style is regarded as un-Lukan, and 
there is no reason for it to have been omitted had it originally been present. The best 
explanation for its appearance seems to be that scribes felt that the eunuch needed to 
make some sort of confession of faith before baptism, and so added one. Thus it seems 
best to omit the verse. 


+++ 


Romans 6:11 


1. EN XPIZTOY IH20OY — “in Christ Jesus” — P46 AB DF G W 629 630 1739* 
(1852) 2200 pc ab df m (r omits entire reading) am bod ful harl hark sa geo1 
Speculum [UBS WH Tischendorf Merk Bover NEB] 


2. EN XPIZTOY IH2OY TQ KYPIQ HMON — “in Christ Jesus our Lord” — P9*" x 
CKLP 6 33 81 (104 pc omit IH2OY/Jesus) 256 263 330 365 436 451 614 1175 
1241 1319 1505 1506 1573 1739** 1881 1962 2127 2464 2492 2495 Byz (dem) 
(pesh) (pal) bo arm geo? slav Ambrosiaster [Soden (Vogels in [ ]) Hodges-Farstad 
TR] 


Preferred reading: #1 


This reading can be approached based on either internal or external evidence. The 
internal evidence says that longer readings are often suspect — at least when they are 
more liturgical or Christological. Thus the reading with “our Lord” is highly questionable. 
It has been suggested that the words are derived from verse 23 — though there is no 
real need for such an explanation, as there is absolutely no reason why the words might 
be omitted had they originally been present. 


The external evidence points the same way. Although the longer reading has the 
support of most parts of the Alexandrian text (X C 81 1506 family 2127 bo), the words 
“our Lord” are omitted by P**—B-sa, by the “Western” text (D F G 629 Old Latin and all 
the best Vulgate witnesses), and by Family 1739 (1739* 630 2200). Thus the plurality of 
text-types also stand against the reading. We can be confident that the words “our Lord” 
are spurious. 


+++ 
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James 2:20 


1. H MIZTIZ XOPIZ EPTON APH ESTIN — “faith without works is unproductive” 
— B C* 322 323 945 1175 1243 1739 am* cav colb dem div dubl ful harl hub 
sang tol val sa arm [UBS WH Tischendorf Soden Merk Bover Vogels NEB 
Souter] 


2. HM2ZTIZ XOPIZ EPTON NEKPA EXSTIN — “faith without works is dead” — NA 
C** KLP W 049 056 0142 33 81 88 104 436 614 629 630 1067 1241 1505 1611 
1735 1852 2138 2298 2344 2412 2464 2492 2495 Byz p t am* pesh hark bo eth 
slav [Hodges-Farstad TR] 


3. HMIZTI2 XOPIZ EPTON KENH ESTIN — “faith without works is empty” — P” ff? 
Preferred reading: #1 


The external evidence here is rather split; a large part of the Alexandrian text, including 
N A 33 81 486 bo, read “dead”; they are supported by the entirety of Family 2138. 
“Unproductive,” however, also has good Alexandrian support (B 1175 sa), as well as 
many of the better Family 1739 manuscripts (322 323 945 1739). (The reading “empty” 
of P’ may have been suggested by KENH in the preceding clause.) 


If the external evidence is divided, the internal evidence is clear. In verses 17 and 26, 
we read that faith without works is dead. And there is no variation in either of those 
verses. Since assimilation to local parallels is an extremely common sort of corruption, 
we may feel confident that the reading “dead” is a corruption, and “unproductive” 
original. 


+++ 


1 John 2:23 


1. O OMOAOPON TON YION KAI TON NATEPA EXEIl — “the one who confesses 
the son has the Father also” — NABC PW 5 33 223 323 614 623 630 1022 
1243 1505 1611 1739 1799 2138 2412 2495 am cav ful hub sang theod tol val 
pesh hark sa bo™ss arm eth Origen Cyprian [UBS WH Tischendorf Soden Merk 
Bover Vogels NEB Souter] 


2. omit — KL 049 6 69 81 181 330 436 462 876 1175 1241 1319 1424 1518 1738 
1891 Byz harl bos [Hodges-Farstad TR] 


Preferred reading: #1 
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This reading illustrates well the danger of applying rules over-critically. The canon 
“prefer the shorter reading,” if applied without discretion, might lead us to prefer reading 
#2. This is simply a mistake. The shorter reading obviously arose due to 
homoeoteleuton (the preceding clause also ends with TON MATEPA EXEl). When one 
observes that the longer reading is also supported by the best representatives of all the 
text-types (Alexandrian: NX A B 33 and the Coptic versions; Family 2138: 614 630 1505 
1611 1799 2138 2412 2495 and the Harklean Syriac; Family 1739: C 323 1739 Origen; 
also the vulgate), it becomes clear that the longer reading is original. 


+++ 


Readings Not Universally Accepted 


The readings in this section are not universally accepted by critical editors. However, 
there seems to be no reason in these instances to depart from the accepted readings of 
the UBS/GNT editions (which usually, but not always, follow the readings of Westcott 
and Hort). They are thus offered for further guidance, with the note than some editors 
will produce different results by different methods. 


Matthew 27:16-17 


1. AEZMION ENIZHMON AETOMENON IHZOYN BAPABBAN.... IHZOYN TON 
BAPABBAN — “a famous prisoner called Jesus Barabbas.... Jesus Barabbas” 
— f' 241* 299** (© 700* omit TON) sin pal™ss arm geo? (many mss known to 
Origen) [(UBS in [ ]) NEB] 


2. AEZMION ENIZHMON AETOMENON BAPABBAN.... TON BAPABBAN — B 
1010 [(WH in [ ])] 


3. AEXMION ENIZHMON AEFOMENON BAPABBAN.... BAPABBAN — “a 
famous prisoner called Barabbas.... Barabbas” - NADEFGHKLWATN2 
064 0250 f'* 33 157 205 565 579 700** 892 1071 1079 1241 1243 1342 1424 
1505 1546 Byz latt pesh hark palms cop geo’ slav eth (mss known to Origen) 
[Tischendorf Soden Merk Bover Vogels Hodges-Farstad TR Souter Greeven] 


Preferred reading: #1 


The evidence of text-types here is clear: The “Caesarean” text reads Jesus Barabbas; 
all other texts omit Jesus. On this basis we are inclined to omit Jesus, but we must look 
at internal evidence to determine the history of the passage. And it is clear that the 
reading Jesus Barabbas can explain the reading Barabbas, but not vice versa. (Kirsopp 
Lake and Silva New proposed that the reading with Jesus arose first in 27:17, when a 
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scribe copied untvBapaBBav as uutvivBappaBav by dittography, noticed his mistake, 
and marked the second tv with dots for deletion, which a later scribe interpreted as an 
abbreviation for tnoouv. But this reading would then have to spread to 27:16, and the 
article tov would have to be added. That’s simply too complicated.) Origen himself 
shows how likely a change would be; although most of the manuscripts he knew read 
Jesus Barabbas, he preferred Barabbas. Many other scribes must have felt this way, 
meaning that the reading Jesus Barabbas is almost certainly original. 


+++ 


1 Corinthians 13:3 


1. TO SQMA MOY INA KAYXHZQMAI — “and deliver my body so that | may 
boast” — P*°N AB 048 0150 33 1739* sa bo [UBS WH] 


2. TO ZOMA MOY INA KAYOHZOMAI — “and deliver my body to be burned” — C 
DF GL 81 104 263 486 630 945 1175 1881* 1912 [Bover Merk NEB Soden 
Tischendorf Vogels] 


3. TO ZQOMA MOY INA KAYOHZQOMAI — “and deliver my body of 
burning” (paraphrase to show improper grammar) — K W 6 256 35 424 1319 
1739° 1852 1881° 1962 2200 2464 Byz [Hodges-Farstad TR] 


4. TO ZOMA MOY INA KAYOH — “and deliver my body burning” (another 
paraphrase) — 1505 2127 hark 


Preferred reading: #1 


A surprising number of editors have preferred reading #2, probably because it sounds 
so much better. The problem here is a case of internal and external criteria conflicting. 
Internal criteria argue for the Byzantine reading KAYOHZQMAI, because it, and only it, 
can explain the other two readings in one step (that is, the other two both differ from 
KAYOHZOMAI by only one letter). However, a reading supported only by the Byzantine 
text is extremely unlikely to be original. So we are confronted with either #1 or #2. But 
that implies that to get from #1 to #2, or vice versa, requires two changes, an accidental 
change from the original reading (whether KAYXHZQMAI or KAYOHZOMAI) to 
KAYOHZQMAI, and then a secondary change from KAYOHZOMAI. Confronted with 
this complication, we observe tat reading #1 is supported by P**-B-sa, by N-A—33-bo, 
and by 1739* — our three earliest and best sets of witnesses. Reading #2 is supported 
primarily by D F G — witnesses known to be prone to paraphrase. So the strong 
evidence is that reading #1 is original, because to assume anything else forces us to a 
highly improbable historical reconstruction. 
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+++ 


Very Difficult Readings 


The readings in this section illustrate points where critical editions are very divided. 
They are presented to illustrate the difficulty of resolving certain readings. 


Matthew 10:3 || Mark 3:18 


These readings, like many others in the Synoptic Gospels, can only be considered 
together. The setting is the listing of the Twelve, and the evidence for each reading is 
set out in this table: 


N B 69 788 826 892 983 21° 27" INABCEFGH(K 


aur c ff! | vg sa meg bo Jerome Aaddatov) L A(* 


Augustine [UBS WH Merk Bover Taddatov) O 1 2 0134 fi 
Vogels Souter] f'§ 28 33 157 565 579 


700 892 1010 1071 1079 
1241 1243 1342 1424 


1505 1546 Byz aur cf 
vg sin pesh hark sa bo 
arm geo goth eth slav 
Origen [all editions] 


AeBBatov/ Lebbaeus |D d (k) u Origen [Tischendorf NEB] |D ab d ff? Iq r' 


13 346 543 828 547 


AeBBatoc/ Thaddeus 

called Lebbaeus 
C*()EFGKLNWXAOTI2f' 28 
33 157 565 579 700 1010 1071 1079 


pesh hark pals (arm) geo (eth) slav 
[Soden Hodges-Farstad TR] 


Judas Zelotes abg'hq (pals) fe eee 


Judas of James (and _ |sin 
transpose) 
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Preferred reading: 
Matthew: Thaddeus 
Mark: Thaddeus 


Despite the confusion of readings here, it is obvious that, in both Matthew and Mark, the 
original reading must be either Thaddeus or Lebbaeus, not one in one book and the 
other in the other; the important witnesses all have the same reading in the two gospels. 
The difference is between text-types, not books, and the conflate readings in Matthew 
are clearly attempts to combine the two names. 


But which is original? 


In this case, the easiest place to start is Mark. Although internal evidence doesn’t really 
apply here (neither name has any particular significance, since this particular disciple 
doesn’t ever do anything), the external evidence clearly favours “Thaddeus.” This 
reading has the support of every Alexandrian, “Ceesarean,” and Byzantine witness; the 
supporters of “Lebbaeus” are all “Western.” While we cannot be certain in such a case, 
the reading “Thaddeus” seems much the stronger of the two. 


So what does this say about Matthew? Here the matter is much less clear, since only 
the Alexandrian text unequivocally supports “Thaddeus.” Ordinarily we might suspect 
that this variation arose because Matthew and Mark had different readings. This is, in 
fact, why the NEB chose the reading it did, giving one reading in each book. 


But look at the situation again. In both gospels, we find “Thaddeus” supported by the 
Alexandrian witnesses (with some supporting evidence), while we find “Lebbaeus” 
exclusively in “Western” witnesses. In other words, each of the two main text-types had 
its own reading, which it used consistently. There is no confusion in the witnesses, 
merely disagreement. 


This argues that only one reading is original; one or the other text-type (for some 
unknown reason) altered both lists. And if this is the case, it is almost certain that it is 
the “Western” text which did the adapting. We therefore, and with much hesitation, 
adopt the reading “Thaddeus” in both passages. 


+++ 


Readings Offered for Consideration 


The readings in this section were selected by Robert Waltz to conform with my views on 
textual criticism. Note that most of these examples will be rejected by the majority of 
scholars. 
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| am what is called a “historical-documentary” scholar — that is, | start by examining the 
manuscripts and searching for early text-types. Only after | have determined the text- 
types do | turn to variants. If all the text-types agree, well and good. If not, | try to 
construct a local genealogy to explain the variants. 


It should be obvious that, in order for this method to work, the history of the text must be 
known in the greatest possible detail. In Paul, for example, | find four basic non- 
Byzantine text-types: P**/B (P** B sa), “Alexandrian” (X A C | 33 bo; also 81 1175 etc.), 
“Western” (D F G Old Latin; also 629), and family 1739 (1739 0243; also 0121 1881 6 
424** 630 2200 etc.). In the Catholics there are three: “Alexandrian” (p”+B, N, A 
+33+81+436+bo), family 1739 (C 1241 1739; also 323 945 1881 2298 etc.), family 2138 
(614 630 1505 1611 1799 2138 2412 2495 Harklean etc.). In the gospels my results are 
incomplete, and in Acts and the Apocalypse they are barely begun; therefore | concede 
that my results there are tentative. 


Mark 15:39 


1. OT! OYTO E=ENNEYZEN — “that he thus gave up his spirit” — X BL W 892 
(1506) sa (2148? bo omit OYTQ2) fay [UBS Tischendorf WH Soden Merk Bover 
Vogels Souter NEB] 


2. OTI| KPA=AZ E=EMNEYZEN — “that having cried out he gave up his spirit” — W 
© 565 1542 2542 844 sin arm geo Origen 


3. OT] OYTO KPA=AZ E=EMNEYZEN — “that having cried out he thus gave up 
his spirit?” — AC (D d OYTO AYTON KPA=ANTA KAI E=EMNEY2E and omit 
OTI)DEGHNSUVXF ATM 0238 f' f'* 28 33 157 579 700 1010 1071 1079 1241 
1342 (1424) 1505 1546 2427 Byz aur c ff? (i) (k) |n q vg pesh hark eth goth slav 
Augustine [Hodges-Farstad TR Greeven] 


Preferred reading: #3 


It’s rare to see the evidence so nicely divided as this. The Alexandrian text clearly 
supports OYTO, the “Caesarean” KPA=A2, and the Western (with some minor 
variations) OYTO KPA=A2. Critical editors have hastened to adopt the Alexandrian 
reading, perhaps explaining the presence of KPA=A2 as coming from Matthew 27:50. 
But this verse isn’t really parallel; if it had been harmonized, why was KPA=A% the only 
word to show up? Given that the three early text-types differ, we must ask ourselves 
which reading best explains the others. Is the Western/Byzantine reading conflate? 
Possibly — but if so, it is a remarkably early conflation. It also produces a difficult 
construction. It is easier to believe that the longer reading is original, and that the 
Alexandrian and “Caesarean” copyists separately shortened it. 
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+++ 


Luke 11:33 


1. OYAEIZ AYXNON AWA El KPYNTHN TIOHZIN OYAE YNO TON MOAION 
— “No one, having lighted a lamp, puts it in a cellar, nor under the basket” — NA 
BCDEGHKWXAOTNW 183 28 33 157 346 543 (565 1365 1424 pc H for 
OYAE) 579 700** 892 983 1010 1071 1079 1342 1505 1546 Byz lat (cur) (pesh) 
hark pal (bo) eth slav [(UBS in []) WH Tischendorf Soden Merk Bover Vogels 
Souter Hodges-Farstad TR] 


2. OYAEIZ AYXNON AWA ElZ KPYMTHN TIOHZIN — “No one, having lighted a 
lamp, puts it in a cellar’ — P*® P” LT = 0124=070 f1 69 700* 788 1241 2542 pc 
sin sa arm geo [NEB Greeven] 


Preferred reading: #2 


This complex reading requires careful analysis. In looking at text-types, it is clear that 
the “Western” text included the longer reading. The “Caesarean” manuscripts are 
divided, but even so, it is clear that the type omits (since the reading is missing from 
family 1, family 13 (part) 700* arm geo). The evidence of P*° for a reading such as this is 
little help; this is just the sort of phrase it likes to omit. This leaves the Alexandrian text. 
Which is distinctly divided; X B C 33 579 892 bo include the reading while p”> L = 070 
1241 sa omit. If we consider the “phases” of the Alexandrian text, however, we find that 
the earlier (P” sa, though not B) and the latest (L = 070 1241) omit; only the middle 
phase (N C 33 579 892 bo) includes the words. Thus the evidence of text-types stands 
slightly against the reading. 


The internal evidence is also slightly mixed, since this passage has no exact parallels. 
However, the partial parallels in Matt. 5:15 and Mark 4:21 are probably enough to 
account for the addition here. It is hard to see how the phrase could have been lost; 
perhaps it was haplography, or the loss of a line from a manuscript with about sixteen 
letters per line, but both explanations are far-fetched. Thus both the evidence of text- 
types and internal evidence are against the reading; it is better to omit the phrase. 


+++ 
John 3:31 
1. O EK TOY OYPANOY EPXOMENOZ ENANQ NANTON EXTIN — “The one 
who comes from heaven is above all” — P%*“s (P®*) NR7AB EF GHLW* A © ff] 


W 063 083 086 f13 28 33 579" 700 892 1071 1079 1241 1342 1424 1505 1546 
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Byz aur c f q vg (sin) pesh (hark) bo fay goth [(UBS in [ ]) WH™ (Soden in [ ]) 
Merk Bover Vogels Souter Hodges-Farstad TR] 


2. OEK TOY OYPANOY EPXOMENO2Z — “The one who comes from heaven” — 
P’ n* D fi 22 565 pc abde ff? j | r' cur sa arm (geo) Eusebius [Tischendorf 
WH" NEB] 


Preferred reading: #2 


To my mind, this reading shows clearly the danger of assessing readings starting from 
the internal evidence. It gives the critic too much chance to be imaginative. 


This reading is settled instantly on the evidence of text-types. Clearly the “Western” text 
omitted the reading (So N* — here “Western” — D it). So too, clearly, did the 
“Caesarean” text (family 1 22 565 arm geo). But so too, evidently, the earliest phase of 
the Alexandrian text, since the words are missing from p” sa. There really isn’t any 
reason to look at internal evidence (though it’s worth noting that it is indecisive); the 
words should be omitted. 


+++ 


2 Corinthians 2:17 


1. OY FAP EXMEN QF OI! NOAAOI! KANHAOYNTE2 TON AOTON TOY OEOY — 
“For we are not, like so many, peddling the word of God” — NABC K P W 075se 
0150 0243 33 81 104 256 263 330 365 424 436 451 629 876 1175 1241 1319 
1739 1881 1912 1962 2127 2464 2492 pm ab df vg cop geo eth slav Irenaeus 
Ambrosiaster [UBS WH Tischendorf Soden Merk Bover Vogels Souter Hodges- 
Farstad’"*"t TR NEB] 


2. OY TAP EXMEN Q2 Ol AOINO!] KANHAOYNTE2 TON AOTON TOY OEOY — 
“For we are not, like the others, peddling the word of God” — P* DF GL6 181 
223 326 614° 630 945 1022 1505 1611 1799 1960 2005 2200 2412 2495 pm 
sy arm Chrysostom [Hodges-Farstad'™'] 


Preferred reading: #2 


At first it might seem that the evidence of text-types would favour NOAAOI/many. This is 
true in part; clearly this is the reading of the Alexandrian text and of family 1739. But the 
“Western” text favours AOINOI//the] rest, and p* and B are split. (The Byzantine text is 
also split, but this has little effect on our deliberation except to explain why 6 and 630 
defect from family 1739.) Although the external evidence favours many, the margin is 
very slight; we must look at internal evidence. And this clearly favours [the] rest. Either 
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word could easily have been confused for the other, but which is more likely to survive? 
Obviously many. Scribes would not approve of Paul lumping all other preachers — 
including themselves! — as God-peddlers. The fact that the reading [the] others 
survived at all is a strong testimony for its originality. And Paul was certainly willing to 
use such extreme language (note his condemnation of everyone except Timothy in Phil. 
2:21). While the matter cannot be certain in the face of the external evidence, AOINOI is 
clearly the better reading. 


+++ 


Ephesians 5:31 


1. ANTI TAYTOY KATAAEIWEI ANOPONOZ (TON) NATEPA KAI (THN) MHTEPA 
KAI NPOZKOAAHOHZETAI NPOZ THN FYNAIKA AYTOY — “For this reason 
a man leaves father and mother and clings to his wife” (cf. Gen. 2:24 LXX, Mark 
10:77) — N?B D2 KL WY 0278 104 223 330 365 436 630 876 1022 1175 1505 
17399" 1881 1960 2412 2464 2495 Byz (Origen?) [UBS WH™ Soden Merk 
Bover Vogels Souter Hodges-Farstad TR NEB] 


2. ANTI TAYTOY KATAAEIWEI ANOPONOZ (TON) NATEPA KAI (THN) MHTEPA 
KAI NPOZKOAAHOHZETAI THN FYNAIKA AYTOY (cf. Gen. 2:24 LXX‘4) — 
“For this reason a man leaves father and mother and clings to his wife” — P* Nn’ 
A P 0285 33 69 81 462 1241: (2344 omits KAl EZXONTAI OI AYO) latt? 
[WH9i"] 


3. ANTI TAYTOY KATAAEIWEI ANOPOMOZ (TON) NATEPA KAI (THN) MHTEPA 
KAI MPOZKOAAHOHZETAI THN FYNAIKA — “For this reason a man leaves 
father and mother and clings to the wife” — n* [Tischendorf] 


4. ANTI TAYTOY KATAAEIWE] ANOPONMO2 (TON) NATEPA KAI (THN) MHTEPA 
KAI KOAAHOHZETAI THN FYNAIKA AYTOY — “For this reason a man leaves 
father and mother and joins his wife” (cf. Matt. 19:5) — D* FG 


5. ANTI TAYTOY KATAAEIWEI ANOPOMO2 (TON) NATEPA KAI (THN) MHTEPA 
— “For this reason a man leaves father and mother” — 1739* 6 Cyprian Jerome 
Origen? Marcion? Tertullian? 


Preferred reading: #5 


As always, | start by looking at text-types. But text-types aren’t much help here. It is 
evident that the Alexandrian text read KAl MPOZKOAAHOHZETAI THN TYNAIKA 
AYTOY, the “Western” text read KAl KOAAHOHZETAI THN [TYNAIKA AYTOY and 
family 1739 omitted. The P*°/B text is divided. Thus no reading commands the support 
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of the majority of text-types. Indeed, none of the readings can even be said to have 
“strong” support (though the support for KAl NPOZKOAAHOHZETAI THN FYNAIKA 
AYTOY is strongest). So we turn to internal evidence. 


In assessing this, we note that readings 1, 2, and 4 are all harmonizations, and 3 is 
singular and probably an error for 2. Is it possible that one of these three could have 
given rise to the others? Of course. But it is by no means obvious which reading of the 
three is most original. 


On the other hand, if we assume that reading five, which omits the phrase, is original, 
then all becomes clear. Scribes, confronted with this quotation, would observe that the 
middle phrase had been left out. They would instinctively conform it to the version most 
familiar to them. And once the phrase was in place, there would be few further 
alterations. 


It has been proposed that the omission in family 1739 was caused by homoioarcton. 
This is possible, leaps from KAI to KAl were common enough. But this would be an 
awfully suspicious location for it to happen.... why at this place where so many other 
readings exist? It is also possible that the omission from 1739 came because scribes 
marked in some sort of correction which was interpreted as a deletion. But, again, it is 
such a convenient error. 


Back in the nineteenth century Hort said of the possibility of omitting the phrase, “A 
singular reading, which would not be improbable if its attestation were not exclusively 
patristic; the words might well be inserted from Gen ii 24.” We now know that the 
reading is not exclusively patristic. Although the manuscripts which omit it are few, its 
support among the fathers is diverse, and on internal grounds it is well-founded. 
Although we cannot be sure in this case, this seems to me to be clearly the best 
reading. 


+++ 


1 Peter 4:11 


1. ElZ TOYS AIONAZ TON AIONON — “forever and ever” — NAB KLP 33 81 
323 1241 Byz cav dubl hub harl tol sa™s bo [UBS WH Tischendorf Soden Merk 
Bover Vogels Hodges-Farstad TR NEB] 


2. ElX TOY AIONAS — “forever” — P” 69 206 614 623 630 945 1505 1611 1739 
2138 2495 al r am ful hark sa™s bo™:s arm™ss 


Preferred reading: #2 
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Until the discovery of P”, no one paid much attention to this variant. The fact that 
scribes were more likely to add than subtract TON AIONON was largely ignored. 


It should not have been so. Even if we ignore 69 as prone to such errors, the words are 
missing from family 1739 (945 1739) and from family 2138 (206 614 630 1505 1611 
2138 2495 hark). This leaves, apart from the Byzantine text, only the Alexandrian text- 
type to support the longer reading. When we note that the earliest witnesses of this type 
(P” and many Coptic manuscripts) omit, and that they are joined by the best of the 
Latins, the short reading becomes distinctly preferable. 


+++ 


2 Peter 2:13 


1. EN TAIZ ANATAIZ AYTON — “In their dissipation” — P” x A* C KL P 049 056 
0142 33 81 88 104 330 424* 436 451 614 629 630 1175 1505 1735 1852 2127 
2138 2298 2344 2412 2492 2495 Byz harktext samss bo arm slav [UBS WH 
Tischendorf Soden Merk Bover Vogels Hodges-Farstad TR NEB] 


2. EN TAIZ AFANAIZ AYTON — “In their love-[feasts]” — A** B W 623 1243 1611 
2464 pc vg phil hark™" sa™s geo eth Speculum [WH™'s" Souter] 


3. EN TAIZ AFNOIAIZ AYTON — “In their ignorance” — 322 323 424** 945 (1241 
APNEIAIZ !) 1739 1881 pc 


Preferred reading: #2 


Most editors have preferred the reading ANATAI2, regarding ATAMAIZ as an 
assimilation to Jude 12. If there were only two readings here, this might be logical. But 
there are three. We must examine the reading more fully. 


As far as the evidence of text-types goes, AMATAI2 appears to be Alexandrian, but 
arguably the later form of the Alexandrian text. ATANAI< has less Alexandrian support, 
but what it has is generally early (A** B sa). It also appear to be the reading of family 
2138 (although the majority of that family supports ANATAI2, this appears likely to be a 
Byzantine correction; the earliest reading is probably ATANAI2, as in 1611 and the 
Harklean margin). Finally, ATNOIAIS is read by family 1739. 


It is obvious that we cannot make a decision based on text-types, But we must observe 
that all three readings are attested in early text-types. This means that the middle 
reading is most likely to be original. And the middle reading is obviously ATANAIZ. It’s 
easy to see how it could have turned into ANATAIZ — and also how it could have 
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become AFNOIAIZ. Whereas it is almost impossible to see how ANMATAI2 could have 
become AINOIAIZ or vice versa. 


The argument that ATANAIZ is an assimilation to Jude 12 is also weakened when we 
recall that Jude is after 2 Peter in canonical order, that Jude was accepted into the 
canon very late, and is generally a weak epistle. Also, there is variation in Jude 12 
(where A Cv" 1243 al read ANATAI2 and 6 424** read EYOXIAIZ). Colwell has shown 
that assimilation of distant parallels is less common than previously assumed. So it 
should not be assumed here. Eberhard Nestle offered cogent internal reasons why 
AFANMAI= should be regarded as original in 2 Peter. Surely these offset the internal 
evidence of assimilation. The reading AT ANAIz belongs in the text. 


+++ 


Jude 1 


1. TOIZ EN OEQ NATPI — “the ones (loved/sanctified) in God [the] Father’ — P”N 
ABKLP W 81 436 680 1175 1735 2298 Byz vg sa bo geo (eth) slav Origen 
[UBS WH Tischendorf Soden Merk Bover Vogels Souter Hodges-Farstad TR 
NEB] 


2. TOIX EONEZIN EN OEQ NMATPI — “the nations (loved/sanctified) in God [the] 
Father” — (6 omits EN OEQ) 322 323 424** 614 876 945 1241 1243 1505 1611 
1739 1852 1881 2138 2412 2492 2495 al phil hark arm 


Preferred reading: #2 


Of all the New Testament books, Jude is probably the most afflicted by textual variation, 
and it is often difficult to decide where one variant ends and the next begins. | think, 
though, that this variant (add/omit EONEZIN) can be treated in isolation. 


Most scholars look at this reading and say, “EONEIN? Found only in minuscules. 
Forget it.” The evidence of text-types says otherwise. It’s true that the Alxandrian text 
omits the word, and obviously the Byzantine text does also. But the word is found in 
both family 1739 (6 322 323 424** 945 1241 1243 1739 1881) and family 2138 (614 
1505 1611 2138 2412 2495 hark) — two early and unrelated text-types. In other words, 
on the basis of text-types, it has as strong a claim to originality as the text without It. 


Internal evidence, if anything, favours the reading. There is no text anywhere in 
scripture which is even vaguely parallel; the reading is unexpected and strange. Frankly, 
it’s easier to see scribes omitting EONEZIN than adding it. It might even have been an 
haplography induced by the following EN OEQ. | agree that it’s hard to adopt a reading 
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which completely lacks uncial support. I’m far from certain this is correct. But | think 
EONEZIN belongs in the text. 


+++ 


Revelation 2:10 


1. 


5. 


INA NEIPAZOHTE KAI EZETE OAIWIN HMEPON AEKA — “That you might 
suffer and will have affliction for ten days” — N 046 94 1006 1611 1828 1841 
1859 2020 2042 2050 2138 2329 2351 2377 pm Byzs? at vg sy? arm? [UBS 
WH"3in Tischendorf Soden Merk Bover Vogels Souter Hodges-Farstad TR 
NEB] 


INA NEIPAZOHTE KAI EXHTE OAIWIN HMEPON AEKA — “That you might 
suffer and may have affliction for ten days” — A P 254 598 1854 2019 2065 2344 
2432 bo? pc Primasius [WH**t Souter™9" (also Lachman)] 


INA NEIPAZOHTE KAI EXETE OAIWIN HMEPON AEKA — “That you might 
suffer and have affliction for ten days” — C 1 104 181 459 2026 2031 (2053) 
2056 2059 2073 2081 2186 2286 sa? pm Byz*? [WH 


INA NEIPAZOHTE KAI EZHTE OAIWIN HMEPON AEKA — “That you might 
suffer and might have affliction for ten days” — 88 110 627 2048 2074 


omit KAI.... OAIVIN — gig 


Preferred reading: #3 


No doubt my advocacy of a reading ignored by most other scholars will seem surprising. 
Strong internal grounds have been adduced for E=ETE, and it also has strong 
manuscript support. 


However, the evidence of text-types does not favour it. A C have other readings 
(admittedly different readings), and Andreas also defects. Under the circumstances it 
can be said that all of the first three readings are old — old enough to possibly be 
original. In which case the reading most likely to be original is the middle reading, 
EXETE. From here to the other two involves a change of only a single letter. 


| admit that these are awfully thin grounds. But the evidence for the other readings is not 
overwhelming. When in doubt, one should follow the rules. 
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Exemplar 


The manuscript from which a manuscript was copied (compare “Abschrift,” the resulting 
manuscript, that is, the copy of the exemplar). We know the exemplars of certain 
manuscripts (e.g. D°/06 is the exemplar of D*s'), but generally the term refers to lost 
manuscripts. 


Explicit 
Originally used of scrolls — it refers to their unrolled state. Used to mark the end of a 
major section of text, e.g. the end of a particular gospel in a codex of the four gospels. 


External Evidence 


Evidence based on the readings found in the manuscripts (as opposed to Internal 
Evidence, which based on the nature of the readings). External evidence is based on 
the number and nature of the witnesses supporting a particular reading. For further 
details see External Critical Rules under Canons of Criticism. 
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The Fallacy of Number 
The belief that frequency of copies indicates authority. 


This is one of the arguments often cited by those who favor the Byzantine or the 
Majority Text. It is, however, simply invalid. Hence the term Fallacy of Number. 


To be clear, a fallacy is something which does not follow logically. For example, it’s easy 
to prove that 1=2 if you allow division by zero. But you can’t divide by zero. The proof is 
false because it relies on impermissible methods. 


Why is counting numbers of manuscripts invalid? Because it only works if all 
manuscripts are copied and destroyed at the same rate. If simply counting numbers 
were sufficient, then the Latin Vulgate would be the original New Testament — there are 
more Latin than Greek New Testaments in existence. 


We can in fact demonstrate that there are cases where the majority is not the original. 
Almost all our manuscripts of Euclid are of Theon’s recension. It says in the manuscripts 
that they’re rewritten! But they are still the majority. Similarly, the majority of manuscripts 
of Terence are from an edition by Calliopius — which shows clear evidence of either 
bad editing or a bad manuscript base. They are still the majority; it was only luck that 
preserved any text not from this edition. 


There are lots of ways in which an un-original text can become common. It might look 
more authoritative for some reason. A particularly strong church figure might promulgate 
it. It might come from a region where persecutions against Christians were few, so 
manuscripts weren't destroyed. It might be the local text of a region where the Christian 
population is particularly large. Most of these have been urged as arguments for and 
against the Byzantine text. We do not, at present, know which of them are true — if any. 
We do know that they are sufficient to disallow us from counting manuscripts to 
determine which text is original. 


The fallacy is sometimes called the “Democratic Fallacy.” The Democratic Fallacy is 
that, just because people believe something, it’s true. For most of history, the majority of 
people believed that the sun moved around the earth — which is, simply, false. The fact 
that lots of people believed it doesn’t make it true. A more recent example, which shows 
the fallacy even more clearly, is the American war in Iraq. In 2003, most Americans 
believed it was right. In 2007, most believed it wrong. Was the war right? Wrong? 
People will probably disagree for as long as it is remembered. What is certain is, if it 
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was right in 2008, it was right in 2007; if it was wrong in 2007, it was wrong in 2003. /n 
one year or the other, the majority was wrong. 


Note that the fallacy of number is merely a fallacy. That is, number has absolutely no 
bearing on what was the original text. The Byzantine text may be original. Most think 
not, but the fact that the advocates of the Byzantine text cite numbers should not be 
held against it (except in the indirect sense that, since the Byzantine advocates cite 
numbers, they imply that they are sorely lacking in valid arguments. To me, the fact that 
they even cite numerical preponderance is proof of desperation — they want the 
Byzantine text, for whatever reason, and so grasp at straws. But this is no more 
evidence of the falseness of the Byzantine text than is numerical preponderance 
evidence for it). 


But | must emphasize: The Fallacy of Number is a fallacy. It is an argument that should 
be retired, forever. Most arguments in textual criticism are about data or interpretations. 
This one is not. It is purely about mathematical logic. There is a right answer — and the 
right answer is that counting noses doesn’t work. 


For more mathematics on this point, see the article on Fallacies in general. 
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The Genealogical Method 


Considered to be the method practiced by F. J. A. Hort in the preparation of the 
Westcott & Hort edition of the New Testament. (Though in fact Hort did not use 
genealogy, just the presuppositions of genealogy.) In theory, the basic procedure 
resembles that of Non-Biblical Textual Criticism performed in a sort of an abstract way: 
Examine the witnesses and group them into text-types, then examine the text-types. 
This evidence then can be used to determine the original text. (It should be noted, 
however, that if Hort ever really did quantitative study of text-types, he left no evidence 
of this. He simply assumed the types, without examining them in detail.) 


Hort’s use of the genealogical method led him to the theory of “Neutral,” Alexandrian, 
“Syrian” (Byzantine), and “Western” texts which formed the basis of the Westcott-Hort 
edition. This textual theory has been modified in some instances, with the result that the 
“genealogical method” is now rather in dispute. This is rather unfair; although Hort’s 
results cannot stand, and his description of his method is too theoretical (and was not, 
in fact, the entire basis of his text), the principle of grouping and editing by text-types 
has by no means been disproved. See, e.g., the section on the Use of Text-Types in the 
article on Text-Types. 


Genetics, Evolutionary Biology, and Evolutionary 
Variation 


Introduction (and Semi-Disclaimer) 


I’m calling this an article about genetics. It is such. But — fair warning — it is also, and 
most especially, an article about evolution, because genetics and evolution are 
inextricably linked. Obviously this is controversial among non-scientists (although hardly 
among scientists, because the evidence is overwhelming), but | have to do my best to 
cover all aspects of textual criticism. And, if you study evolution, and then read this 
article, you will surely see why | decided | had to write this. If you want to skip the 
disclaimer, go ahead and proceed to the section on Evolution and Textual Criticism. 


Much of this has been very difficult to write; I’ve already produced at least half a dozen 
different versions just of this disclaimer, doubtless spending vastly more time than it’s 
worth. I’ve tried to figure out a way to finesse this — to argue that the question of 
whether evolution is “real” is not very important — but | don’t think the argument can be 
sustained. You can be a good textual critic whether you believe in evolution or not — 
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but, after some months of study of the recent changes in the understanding of the 
theory of evolution, | am completely convinced that you will be a better one if you can 
learn from what we know about evolution. This apart from the fact that a correct 
understanding of evolution is vital in politics, because the implications of evolution 
require certain policies which politicians and the general population are often unwilling 
to admit. (There is nothing unique about that. The same goes at least double for 
thermodynamics. There are times when | think that the best way to succeed in American 
politics is to go into therapy to have all knowledge of science erased from one’s brain.) 


So let it be stated: | believe in evolution. | believe it because all life on earth shares the 
same genetic code — that is, all species use the same DNA encoding for amino acids, 
meaning that a gene from, say, corn, can be inserted into, say, an ape and still produce 
the same protein. This means that bacteria and viruses can (and do) share genes, 
meaning that evolution, even if it didn’t happen in the past, wi// happen in the future. | 
believe in evolution because it’s happening right now. Indeed, it can be made to happen 
in the lab. | believe in it because it explains so much that is bad about human behavior 
— wars, murders, crime, false advertising. Indeed, one recent theory has it that the 
reason humans developed large brains is for purposes of manipulating and tricking 
each other. There are only two species in which males band together to make war on 
their neighbours. They are human beings — and, it turns out, chimpanzees, our closest 
relatives. (And we thought they were our closest relatives even before this behavior was 
discovered.) | don’t much like evolution, given how it seems to be working out. Much as 
I’d like to deny it, | can’t see a way to avoid it. 


An alternate point: Suppose the Biblical account of creation is literally true. This means 
that all human beings are descended from Ham, Japeth, and Shem, who had their first 
children some 4500 years ago. (Which, curiously, is after the earliest historical records 
from Egypt and Mesopotamia.) In that time, the children of the three brothers would 
have to differentiate into Inuit (dark skin, short, squat, designed to be well-insulated), 
Northern Europeans (blonde or red-haired, with light skin to capture vitamin D), Africans 
(dark, often very slender), and other types. If that isn’t evolution, what is? 


Let me offer an analogy as to why | think it matters even if perhaps it isn’t “true.” If 
evolution did not create biodiversity, then the Creator created it to Jook as if evolution 
created biodiversity, by supplying fossils and such. This is like looking at a clock which 
reads, say, 7:00 a.m. You can’t tell by looking at the clock if it started months ago and 
has been running ever since, or if someone five minutes ago set it to read 6:55 and 
started it running. You get the same result either way. The universe is like that clock: It 
may be 13 billion years old, or it may be that it is a clock created a few thousand years 
ago to read “13 billion years.” (For all we can prove, in that sense, it could be a clock 
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created a second ago, and all our memories before that time were created with it.) 
Either way, the universal clock reads 13 billion years. 


I'll leave out the further impassioned appeals. They won’t change anyone’s minds; there 
is now evidence that certain religious beliefs and thought patterns are hardwired into our 
minds, so what is logical and true for one is not logical to others. Perhaps our greatest 
need is to be understanding; if you don’t believe in evolution, | can only ask that you 
keep an open mind about what follows, because others are made differently. 


For those who want such a thing, | have given an argument (see the note) for why 
evolution and the Big Bang do not contradict the Biblical account — but | doubt this 
helps much. | could repeat that much of what follows is less evolution than simple 
genetics, which for some reason is non-controversial. But evolution is inherent in 
genetics: If you have genes, and if you have some genes surviving and some not, you 
will get evolution. If you want to skip the evolution material, you can derive some benefit 
from skipping to the appendix on Genetics. 


Also, evolution isn’t just about bacteria developing antibiotic resistance or Homo erectus 
turning into Homo sapiens. \t’s about anything with a gene analogy being placed under 
pressure to survive. This has led to a concept known as “universal Darwinism.” That is, 
the belief that natural selection applies to more than just living things. Where there is 
competitive pressure, meaning that only some members of a population can survive, the 
larger share of those that survive will be the ones which best meet the selection criteria. 
It’s statistical, and it depends on conditions, and it takes time (quite a lot of time if the 
selective pressure is slight, which it usually is) — but it is sure to apply as long as there 
is some sort of selection. A possible example of this is the meme. Similarly, all else 
being equal, well-written books will sell better than poorly-written books, so as time 
passes, libraries tend to contain more and more readable books. Good television shows 
get renewed; bad ones get cancelled. Politicians who are willing to do and say anything 
beat those who take stands and cause portions of the population to disagree with them. 
You could argue that the canon of the Bible, or of other religious books, is an example: If 
scribes and parchment were infinite, many more books might have been retained in the 
canon. But since only so many copies could be made, a canon had to be fixed so 
scribes would not waste their time on relatively unimportant works. And with the canon 
fixed, those other documents — the Letter of Barnabas, the Didache, etc. — effectively 
died out. The rules of natural selection vary (the primary attribute of a successful 
television show seems to be stupidity, which obviously is not a very useful trait in 
nature). But natural selection has to take place. 


We might add that evolution as understood today is not really the same as what most of 
us encountered in school. Part of this, at least in American schools, is the ongoing 
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dumbing-down of the science curriculum for political reasons. But evolutionary theory 
itself is changing; except for the concept of Natural Selection, what remains is distinctly 
different from Darwin. (Or, in one case, it is very much like Darwin, but unlike his 
successors. Darwin proposed that selection was driven by two types of selection: 
Natural Selection and Sexual Selection. Natural Selection was, so to speak, a hit: 
Biologists understood it easily and adopted it at once. But sexual selection, which 
explains such things as the peacock’s tail and the bowerbird’s bower and the bright 
coloration of parrots, was almost completely ignored for a century after Darwin — even 
though there is now overwhelming evidence that it affected, for instance, the 
development of humans.) The latest great change was brought about by none other 
than that infamous zealot Richard Dawkins. For many years after Darwin, people 
thought of evolution in terms of organisms and species. Even after genes were 
discovered, they were just the mechanism of evolution — even though genes, once 
understood, solved a problem that Darwin had never solved: how survival adaptions 
managed to avoid being diluted by all the un-adapted creatures. (In Darwin’s day, 
heredity was thought to be a sort of an analog process: Children were mixures of their 
parents’ traits. With genes, suddenly, instead of children getting half of a longer beak, 
they either had a long-beak gene or a short-beak gene. No half-way measures any 
more.) 


Dawkins further modified this by bringing forward the notion of the “Selfish Gene.” The 
survival imperative applies to genes, not whole organisms. Mostly it is expressed in 
organisms — but a gene for blue eyes doesn’t benefit directly if it’s linked with (say) a 
gene for light skin; genes can and do evolve and survive separately. It’s hard to discuss 
this without implying purpose on the parts of genes, which is wrong, but it is crucial to 
understand that each gene is in it for itself; survival of other genes, even of the whole 
species, is incidental to them. The Selfish Gene view, we note, brings evolutionary 
biology that much closer to textual criticism. Manuscripts, e.g., do not replicate 
themselves exactly and in their entirety; they replicate passage by passage and word by 
word. Usually, if a manuscript is copied, most parts will be replicated. But note the 
situation is just like a gene: As a gene is either passed on or not, a particular passage is 
either copied accurately or not. A manuscript may be 99.9% identical to its ancestor — 
but any given sentence or word is either 100% identical or it has been changed. 


(A side comment on Dawkins. In recent years, he has gone from avowed atheism to 
open attacks on religion, up to and including his recent publication of The God Delusion 
— a book | have not read, and which | think incredibly unfortunate. Having heard 
Dawkins talk about it, | know that many of his points are valid — certainly, as one who is 
trained as a scientist, | Know that the American prejudice against anyone who even hints 
of atheism is strong, ignorant, and unfair! — but | also know that his book is not going to 
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do any good, and that Dawkins should have known it would not do any good. But we 
must distinguish Dawkins the scientist — author of The Selfish Gene and The Extended 
Phenotype and, at a more popular level, The Ancestor’s Tale — from Dawkins the 
militant atheist. Dawkins the scientist is a great man. Dawkins the atheist, at best, is 
someone who completely fails to understand the views of the other side. But we'll ignore 
that Dawkins.) 


A strong note: throughout this article, | use the words “if” and “assume” and “suppose” in 
the mathematical sense: To say “in the event this is true, that other thing will follow.” At 
no point should this be taken to mean that the “if” statements imply either belief or doubt 
on a particular point (except the one that is stated above, that evolution is happening 
now, which is a fact and so need not be questioned). 


Also, while what follows will make occasional reference to interesting Biblical parallels, it 
will pull no punches on evolutionary theory — e.g. it just assumes humans are 
descended from apes, which are a branch of primates, which are a particular type of 
mammals, etc. In fact, there is a stemma of human evolution at one point (mostly 
because the popular treatments of this are so consistently out-of-date and inaccurate. | 
can’t promise to be accurate, since I’m not a biologist, but my stemma is based on 
comparing five books by paleontologists, all published within the last ten years as | 
write). 


Evolution and Textual Criticism 


There are, to my knowledge, at least four scientific/cultural areas which follow true 
stemmatic models: The origin of biodiversity, the differentiation of human language (and, 
perhaps, culture), the transmission of written texts, and the transmission of oral texts. 


Darwin himself was aware of the relationship with languages; he mentioned it in The 
Descent of Man. He does not seem to have been aware of the link with manuscript 
transmission, but | am not the first to mention it; Daniel C. Dennett, in Darwin’s 
Dangerous Idea, p. 136f., compares evolutionary theory to the textual criticism of Plato 
being done at the same time. This article, however, will try to show how evolutionary 
theory informs textual criticism, rather than the reverse. 


Note that when | say “stemmatic,” it means something much more specific than the 
ordinary use of “evolution” and “evolutionary.” The latter can be used for, say, “the 
evolution of nursing home care” or “the evolution of aircraft manufacture.” The latter two 
are not truly evolutionary; they are merely progressive — each step goes beyond what 
is before. Karl Popper and his followers would call this evolution, but it is not in any way 
the same as what happens in biology. The process of a technology is a series of 
inventions which do not inherently follow one from the other. A true evolutionary process 
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is one where you start from a small population of types or individuals and watch it 
increase to a large population of types or individuals, with more diversity, but with each 
new individual directly descended from some subset of the previous individuals. You 
also see many if not most of the earlier specimens die out — and, potentially, you see 
certain traits die out with them. We must stress that that, in biology, evolution is not 
progress; it’s just change — or even, in some cases, a lack of change. Evolutionary 
success, in an ironic way, consists in not evolving; it means a species has successfully 
found a niche in which it can survive for a long time. Evolution does not have a goal, so 
it cannot make progress. Whereas aircraft manufacture has a specific goal: Optimizing 
Cargo capacity and speed while minimizing cost of manufacturing, maintenance, crew 
size, and fuel. Yes, one or two of these may be more important than others — if fuel is 
cheap, energy efficiency is a low priority; if fuel is expensive, good “mileage” becomes 
vital. So there is some selective pressure. But the point is, it’s directed pressure, 
whereas evolution is a sort of vector sum of all the conditions in the environment. The 
two are simply not comparable. 


Evolution is what happens when a population is capable of reproducing indefinitely — 
when numbers grow and grow and grow. You can easily see such a population 
explosion at home (I lifted this idea from Daniel C. Dennett): Put a little yeast in bread. 
As Paul said, a little yeast leavens the whole lump of dough — and, if you take a little of 
it and mix it with another lump of dough, it will leaven that, too. 


For a while. If you notice, a loaf of bread will not rise indefinitely. It runs out of sugar, 
and the yeast run out of food and shut down. 


It was Thomas Malthus, not Darwin, who discovered the key point: That there is a limit 
to population expansion. The most basic laws of the universe — the laws of 
thermodynamics — say that anything which uses resources (which is everything) will 
eventually run out of something. Population cannot expand indefinitely. At some point, 
something will act to limit it. 


But Malthus said nothing about which reproductive lines would survive and which die 
out. For him, in effect, extinction was random. It was Darwin who realized that this was 
not so. The creatures which could survive best in conditions of scarcity would be the 
ones which survived. Malthusian population control was essentially random. Darwinian 
was not — it picked out the strongest lines and let them survive and expand. Thus is 
became a stemmatic process: Everything traces back to the handful of surviving 
ancestors which bred best. 


The analogy to the New Testament is obvious. Take, say, the fourth century. There were 
many manuscripts then, including B. Yet it appears that B left no descendants (other 
than the peculiar case of 2427). The ancestor(s) of the current Byzantine text do not 
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appear to have survived — but they must have existed (even if they didn’t look much 
like the current Byzantine text). 


There are still other processes which are evolutionary — even stemmatic — without 
following the course of biological evolution. Musical genres are an example. Early 
British folk music has left a number of descendants: Modern British folk in England, New 
England folk music in, well, New England, southern folk music in the American South. 
The latter is now called “Country music” — and it in turn has spawned offspring. The 
early country is now called “old time country.” This was succeeded by “classic country,” 
in which electric instruments began to replace acoustic and the songs were more often 
composed than traditional. This in turn has been succeeded by pop country, which has 
very little old-time influence at all, is almost entirely electric, and which is much more 
centered in contemporary than in timeless themes; almost no one likes both old-time 
and pop country. The evolution, and even the stemma, is clear — but the old 
generations have not died off. Old-time country is not very commercially successful, but 
it endures, and today’s performers are actually more technically proficient than the older 
musicians. (And, in a deep irony that bears real thinking about, the modern performers, 
all of whom are deeply devoted to the forms and styles of the past, are consistently 
liberal, often to the point of radicalism, while the more numerous fans of pop country, a 
musical form mostly invented in their lifetimes, are the most reactionary conservative 
population in the United States.) Old music forms are not replaced by new; the market 
just gets more crowded. This is unlike biological evolution, where all creatures die, and 
rather unlike even manuscript evolution, where a few last a very long time but most 
eventually are destroyed. 


Even the four processes | specified (living creatures, texts, languages, oral traditions) 
are different in some regards. Living things, for instance, have genes, which restrict their 
ability to evolve. A creature with genes can only evolve by Darwinian evolution. 
Processes without genes can sometimes be altered by Lamarckian evolution (in which 
they acquire desirable traits due to desire or an external force and then pass them on). 
This is related to the fact that biological evolution has no (observed) “editor,” whereas a 
text or a traditional folk song can be subjected to deliberate redaction. Then again, 
where a written text can sometimes be recalled and corrected, an oral text can’t. Still 
another difference is that living creatures can generally reproduce on their own; texts 
require outside assistance (a copyist). This, in a way, resembles the reproductive cycle 
of a virus. 


Another important point of comparison manuscripts and living creatures is parentage. 
Creatures which reproduce sexually (which includes almost everything we think of as an 
animal, and most large plants) have two parents. They have inherently mixed ancestry. 
This contrasts to most of the other processes. Languages are rarely very mixed (though 
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English, with its Germanic base and its heavy Norman French overlay, is in fact a mixed 
language). Biblical manuscripts are, almost without exception, mixed, but the mixture is 
intermittent: Most of the transmission stages in a manuscript’s ancestry involve only one 
parent, but at various times, individual generations will have two, as a text is corrected 
from a different manuscript than the one used to copy it. This is unlike animals, but quite 
like a lot of plants, such as strawberries or elms: They sent out clones of themselves, by 
runners or the like, but also reproduce sexually at times. (It has been speculated, 
though | don’t believe it’s been proved, that most of these dual-reproduction species use 
the two methods differently: Cloning is for populating the local area as much as 
possible, since the plant’s own genes have been successful in that environment. Sexual 
reproduction, which mixes genes, is for sending seeds out far and wide, where a 
different combination of genes might be more successful.) 


Thus every one of the four processes has its own characteristics, and the differences 
are often much more important than the similarities. Textual Criticism, for instance, is 
trying to look back to the original document. Evolutionary biology seeks to explain 
present creatures and perhaps predict what will come next. But each can, potentially, 
inform the others. There are plenty of parallels, from the crucial to the trivial (e.g., just as 
old manuscripts are sometimes cut up to be sold in pieces to collectors, sometimes 
fossils are broken so that the fragments can be sold in pieces to archaeologists). 


| will admit that my thinking about this was sparked by reading The Ancestor’s Tale by 
Richard Dawkins. | had already known that biological evolution had parallels to textual 
— but Dawkins kicked up so many interesting analogies that | decided it was time to 
bring them into TC as best | could. Which probably isn’t very well, since my training is in 
physics, not biology. But maybe it will point the way for someone else. 


Where possible, | express as what follows as questions, since in some places the 
parallels are partial, and in others no one has even looked for parallels. 


| already noted one of the key points about biological evolution: That it proceeds 
through genes. Genes are, in some regards, crucial: A person whose parents both have 
type O blood, for instance, cannot have type A or type B blood; the genes aren’t there. 
And the only way one can create a new blood type — “Type C,” let us say — is by 
mutation. Such dramatic mutations are much more likely to be fatal than to give rise to 
something new and useful, or even new and neutral. 


Are mutations, then, the analogy to scribal errors? A lack of analogy lies in the way they 
are treated. A single scribal error will almost certainly not be fatal to the manuscript. The 
possibilities are not that it will be kept or thrown out, but that it will be corrected or it will 
not. If it is corrected, the error will not propagate. If it is not corrected, it still may not 
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propagate — if it makes nonsense, it will be replaced with something else, though this 
correction may not be the same as the pre-error reading. 


Genetic mutations have another interesting trait: Those which survive come in two 
types. Some mutations are “founder mutations,” others are “hot spot mutations.” A “hot 
spot mutation” is a gene which is particularly susceptible to damage, in which case the 
mutation can happen again and again. The disease achondroplasia, which results in 
dwarfism, seems to stem from this. Hemophilia, too, apparently — the hemophilia gene 
Queen Victoria spread around Europe is believed to be a mutation she herself suffered, 
since none of her parents’ relatives appear to have been carriers. 


Other mutations are believed to have happened only once, with a “founder” who passed 
them on. Sickle cell trait is a likely example of this: Someone developed a single copy of 
the gene — and was advantaged, because sickle cell trait helps prevent malaria. So 
that person (probably African) left many descendents (none of his or her children would 
have sickle cell anemia, note, because the other parents were free of the trait. The first 
chance for sickle cell disease, as opposed to sickle cell trait, to appear would have been 
in the grandchildren, and that only if siblings mated; in practice, it was probably at least 
four or five generations before the first child with sickle cell anemia appeared. And by 
then the gene was widespread — and odds are that no one could tell where the disease 
came from, even assuming the culture believed in inheritable disease, which few did). 


Original First More 
DNA (red), generation mixture 
plus of 

mutation mixture 


Biologists now are using founder mutations to try to trace the age of particular traits. 
They do this by comparing the DNA around the mutated site: the more similar DNA the 
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carriers of the trait have, the more recently it must have developed. The illustration 
above shows this: The first strand of DNA (the mostly-red vertical line on the left) is the 
DNA of the original chromosome in which the mutation happened. Red DNA (plus the 
blue mutation) comes from that original mutated individual. DNA of any other colour is 
from someone else. In generations following the first, the chromosomes mix, with more 
and more non-red DNA becoming part of the daughter chromosomes. But they mix only 
slowly, with typically only a few mixes per chromosome per generation; most genes stay 
with their chromosomal neighbors in any given generation. As time passes, you have 
more and more swaps, so that less and less of the DNA near the mutation stays with it. 
(The black lines in the drawing show the common DNA in each generation. Note how 
much more there is in the middle generation than the final generation.) By comparing 
the DNA of several people with the mutation, and seeing how much DNA they have in 
common, one can estimate the age of the mutation. Textual critics do not have this sort 
of “clock” for variants, but certainly the types of variants will be familiar. “Hot spot” 
variants are those which could occur to scribes individually — h.t. errors would be an 
obvious example. Assimilation of parallels could also occur this way (this may even be 
the reason for the claimed existence of the “Ceesarean” text-type), and maybe the 
expansion of Christological titles. But a radical change like adding the longer ending of 
Mark must be a “Founder mutation” — someone wrote it, and it stuck. (Note incidentally 
that we cannot always tell which type a variant is just by looking at the variant: In the 
case of Mark 16:9-—20, it is a founder mutation if the longer ending is not original, but if it 
is original, and was deleted, it might be a hot spot mutation, lost in several copies of the 
book since it was near the end of the scroll. In biology, we can usually tell which form is 
original. Perhaps less so in textual criticism.) 


Even ancient founder mutations, which are old enough to have very little context left, 
can sometimes be dated — in mitochondrial DNA. Nicolas Wade, in Before the Dawn, 
pp. 106-107, tells of the work of Martin Richards on populations in Europe. He created 
a family of DNA mutations — a relatively straightforward task — and then noted the 
order in which mutations “joined.” This gives him the ability to approximately date them. 
This technique could presumably be used in dealing with unmixed local texts. It is less 
obvious how it can be used in mixed texts. The fact that Richards applied his technique 
only to mitochondrial DNA, which does not mix, is significant. 


The obvious analogy to the splicing together of chromosomes is block mixture, though 
there might also be some analogy to the case of different scribes writing different parts 
of a manuscript. They will at least make different sorts of spelling errors, even if it 
doesn’t affect the text-type. 


There is another key similarity between genetic and textual mutations: A change in a 
single gene in the genome of a living creature doesn’t affect anything else (at least 
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directly). Similarly, a change in a particular reading does not change the rest of the 
overall text. (This is unlike language, where a change in grammar at least will affect the 
whole language, and also unlike oral tradition, where the loss of a line or two of text may 
force a major reshaping.) The real difference lies in the fact that genes have boundaries; 
texts don’t. Scribes copy in all sorts of ways — letter by letter, word by word, phrase by 
phrase. Something that is a genetic unit to one scribe won't be to another. 


Still, the fact that scribes copy in pieces brings us to an interesting point. Different 
stretches of text can in fact have different ancestry. The family tree of a passage need 
not be the same as the family tree of the manuscript as a whole. 


Dawkins refers to this as the “historical” and “genetic” ancestors. 


Turning to one of our parallel disciplines, we can examine the folk ballad known as 
“Barbara Allen.” This is probably the best-known song in the history of the English 
language, having been collected roughly 1000 times (and as a result, I’ve used it in 
several examples, notably in the article on oral transmission). Two folklorists, Charles 
Seeger and Ed Cray, once set out to examine its ancestry. Seeger looked at the tunes, 
Cray the texts, and they did not compare their results until they had done their basic 
classification. 


Seeger found that the song had four basic tunes. Cray found that it had four basic text- 
types. It is logical to assume that, since there were four texts and four tunes, that text- 
and-tune pairs arose together — that is, at one time, text-type A had a particular tune 
associated with it, and text-type B had its own tune, and so forth. 


Not any more. Texts and tunes are completely dissociated. (It has been shown in other 
contexts that people frequently swapped tunes for songs.) Although any particular 
version will presumably go back, without much mixture, to one of the early song groups 
(the historical ancestor) it may well have derived its tune from another group (the 
genetic ancestor). 


To take an example of how this works in biology: Most genes are passed via mixture: 
You can get them from either parent, and so you can’t tell, just by looking at the end 
product, which ancestor supplied a particular gene. But there are two exceptions: 
Mitochondrial genes, and Y chromosomes. 


We already mentioned mitochondria once; let’s talk about that a little more. 
Mitochondria are the cells-within-cells that supply the power used to run the rest of the 
cell. They are found in all cells — but the father’s sperm don’t transmit them to children; 
only the mother’s eggs do that. And mitochondria have their own DNA — just a handful 
of genes, but they are genes. So every child gets his mitochondrial DNA from his or her 
mother, and from her mother before that, and her mother before that, and so on forever. 
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Theoretically, it all goes back to a hypothetical first mother. (In fact, it appears that there 
is a first mother, from whom all human mitochondria are descended. She is called “Eve,” 
naturally, and is estimated that she lived about 140,000 years ago.) 


Incidentally, the tracing of mitochondrial DNA gives evidence, stemmatically, that the 
origin of humanity was in Africa, or at least that there was a choke point in Africa from 
which all later humans descended. This is shown by a stemma first published in Nature 
in 1987 (I found it printed in James Shreeve, The Neandertal Enigma, p. 56). It’s so 
complicated that it is printed as an arch, with 135 data points arranged in a tree. But 
let’s take only its first few branches and see where they lead. Note that each branch is a 
genetic variant: Either your mitochondrial DNA has one reading or it has the other. 
Barring coincidental agreement (i.e. two pieces of DNA suffering the same mutation, 
which is possible but unlikely), this gives an absolute stemma. At the end of each 
branch, | show the continents where it is found: Af (Africa), As (Asia), Au (Australia), NG 
(New Guinea), Eu (Europe). 


“Eve” 
| 
| | 
A B 
| 
| | 
Cc D 
| 
| | | 
E F 7 
| 
Af As Au Af,As,Au,Eu,NG Af,As,Au,Eu,NG 


Now it must be stated that this stemma admits of two possible interpretations, 
depending on how we root the stemma: First, that the B version is the original, probably 
in Asia (since that’s the place common to C and D), with humanity spreading from there; 
second, that the original sequence (which could have been A or B; we cannot tell) 
originated in Africa, and split there, with only a small population of B migrating into Asia 
and hence into Europe, Australia, and so forth. Other data seems to at least partially 
support this interpretation; according to a study described in the October 2010 Scientific 
American, a study of several genes found that most alleles fell into one of three possible 
patterns: They are found in all populations outside Africa but not in Africa (the “Out-of- 
Africa sweep”), or they are found in Europe, the Middle East, and the Indian 
subcontinent (the “West Eurasian sweep,,” which to me looks like the sweep of Indo- 
European), or they are found only in China and East Asia, Australia, the Pacific and 
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Indian Ocean Islands, and in the natives of the Americas (the “East Asian Sweep”) This 
implies a branch point between Africa and Asia, another somewhere around the 
Caspian Sea, and a third in China, but with the most fundamental being the Asia/Africa 
split. This is, ultimately, the Bedier Problem of a two-branch stemma — but in this case 
there is so much variation in the descendants of A that the biologists think the point of 
origin must have been in Africa. 


Just as mitochondrial transmission is exclusively in the female line, the Y chromosome 
is exclusive to males, meaning that any man got it from his father, and his father’s father 
before that, and so on back to the beginning. As with mitochondrial DNA, the 
divergences in its DNA can be diagrammed. This points to an “Adam” who lived about 
60,000 years ago. 


To console the creationists, we note incidentally that this does not automatically mean 
that there cannot have been a contemporary Adam and Eve, though it obviously seems 
unlikely. The Biblical Adam and Eve, if they existed, were the earliest common 
ancestors of all humanity. The “Adam” and “Eve” of the molecular biologists are, 
respectively, the /Jast common male ancestor of all males and the last common female 
ancestor of all humans. There is no inherent reason they should live at the same time. 
The following genealogy shows how this could happen, where s0O1, s02.... represent 


unnamed sons, d01, d02.... represent unnamed daughters, and === represents a 
marriage. 
Eve === Adam 
| | | 
Seth === dol s01 === d02 
| | 
---) ee ee oe Fe ec eee 
| 
| | | | 
Enosh === d03 s02 === d0 


..-.-all produce many more children... 


Now observe: If you trace all the children back in female line, some are descended from 
d01 and some from d02. Thus their most recent female ancestor is Eve. But every male 
offspring is descended from Seth, via Enosh, s02, or s03. Their most recent common 
ancestor is Seth, who lived later than Eve. This does not mean that sO1 had no 
descendants; he has as many as Seth. But, because they were all daughters, his y 
chromosome is extinct; only Seth’s is preserved. In fact, were this genealogy correct, 
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Seth’s X chromosome would also be extinct, because he had only sons, but we can’t 
prove that because we can’t trace the genealogy of X chromosomes as we do Y. 


For that matter, we would note that, if the Biblical account is literally true, then the last 
common male ancestor cannot be earlier than Noah (since all males who survived the 
flood were his sons), but the females must go back some time before that. Personally, | 
find that kind of spooky, since it matches the Biblical results (except for the fact that the 
time periood is much longer). 


(Though another possible explanation should be noted. If we look at history, when one 
people conquers another, the tendency is to kill all the males and take the females — at 
least the pretty ones — as slaves and concubines. Thus a tribe’s mitochondrial DNA 
can survive when its Y chromosomes are extinguished. If warfare was sufficiently 
common at an early period, then we would expect to see the ancestral Y chromosome 
to be at least as recent, and perhaps more recent, than the ancestral mitochondrial 
DNA.) 


This has other implications for Biblical history: Dean Hamer’s book The God Gene, 
chapter ten, “The DNA of the Jews,” starting on page 180, tells of a study of the Jewish 
“Cohens” — the people who claim to be the descendents of the ancient Aaronite priestly 
family. The study seems to reveal that they really are a family: based on the Y 
chromosome data, the “Cohens” almost all derive from a common male ancestor who 
lived at least two thousand and possibly as much as 3250 years ago. In other words, 
the modern Jewish priestly lines go back at least to the end of the Second Temple era, 
and possibly even to the period of the Judges or the end of the Exodus. We can’t prove 
that the common ancestor was Aaron or Eleazar — for all the data proves, it could be 
Simon Maccabee or even, theoretically, Annas or Caiaphas — but it proves that these 
people are indeed descended from one common ancestor. 


We can go beyond this. Just as, ultimately, there can only be one autograph of a New 
Testament book (or, at least, only one first draft, since the author may have published 
multiple editions), there must — by virtue of the fact that humans have not always 
existed — be a human being who is an ancestor (not the ancestor, but an ancestor) of 
all future human beings. This process has been studied a great deal; Dawkins talks 
about it on pp. 42-44 of The Ancestor’s Tale. It can also be shown that, if we go back a 
certain number of generations, every person (and so every manuscript) is either the 
ancestor of all manuscripts or is an ancestor of none — and, in a typical population, 
more of those who reach breeding age are ancestors of all than are ancestors of none. 
We’ll see more implications of this below. 


Most reproductive processes have this phenomenon of earliest and latest common 
ancestors. For mammalian life, it’s likely that the earliest recognizable ancestor is some 
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ancient creature that was the first eukaryote (that is, the first being with a clearly 
delineated nucleus, mitochondria, and other characteristics of modern cells). But the 
common ancestor even of such seemingly-unrelated creatures as human and trees is 
probably more recent than that — in the case of, say, humans and apes, it’s much more 
recent. 


Similarly with languages. German and English, for instance, have a known common 
ancestor in proto-Indo-European, thousands of years ago. But their most recent 
common ancestor is Old Germannic (or whatever you want to call it), and the two 
diverged only about 1500 years ago. And even after the divergence, they were still 
mutually comprehensible for some hundreds of years, and probably swapped a few new 
words. 


In the case of literary texts, the analogy is in this case quite exact: the earliest common 
ancestor is the autograph, while the latest is the archetype. The analogy is precise in 
another way, too: You can only reconstruct back to the latest common ancestor. The 
ancestors of the Indo-Europeans surely spoke some language. But we can’t reconstruct 
it (at least until we can bring still more languages, which diverged earlier, into the Indo- 
European family tree). In the case of language, we can’t even prove that there was a 
single original language; many linguists think there was, but this strikes me as a little 
strong; the divergence in styles of language is so great that it seems to me quite 
possible they came about after the earliest population had split (i.e. the language 
capability was there but initially unused). With such uncertainty, we surely cannot 
recreate the “original language.” All we can do is recreate proto-Indo-European, the 
language as it was spoken at the time of the first split in the family. Similarly, if the 
archetype is more recent than the autograph of a particular literary work, you can only 
reconstruct the archetype; beyond that, all is conjecture. 


We note incidentally that the reconstruction of language can often interact with other 
rather stemmatic disciplines. Starting in the early 1960s, Joseph H. Greenburg began a 
systematic attempt to link all languages together into families. His success has been 
mixed; very many linguists now accept his results for the “Afroasiatic” superfamily 
(consisting of the Egyptian, Omotic, Cushitic, Berber, Chadic, and — notably for our 
purposes — Semitic families), but they are less sure of his other results. The interesting 
point is that his results have often been correlated with other sorts of data, such as DNA 
evidence of people. (See Nicholas Wade, Before the Dawn, pp. 218-232.) | find myself 
wondering if we might not learn something by trying, say, DNA analysis of the 
parchment from various manuscripts. It wouldn’t tell us where the manuscript was 
copied — but it might tell us where the skins came from! 
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Population genetics has had other interesting results which might affect our analysis of 
the New Testament tradition. A detailed comparison of the population of Iceland showed 
two interesting things, both of which affect the claim of “normal transmission” proposed 
by the advocates of the Byzantine Text. One is that not all populations reproduce at the 
same “generational speed” — in Iceland, the average interval between generations was 
29 years for females, 32 for males. Presumably this is because females marry younger, 
but still, populations clearly do reproduce at different rates. In addition, the work of 
DeCode Genetics has shown that 92% of Icelandic women born since 1972 were 
descended from just 22% of the women born 1848-1892, and 86% of men born since 
1972 were descended from just 26% of the pre—1892 group. It has long been 
suspected, mathematically, that populations reproduced this way; now it has been 
shown empirically (see Wade, p. 244). 


But it needs to be repeated that “common ancestor” is a sort of a relative term, because 
genetic and historical ancestors may be different. This is true in two different senses. 
One is genetic reduction: A human being or other creature inherits only half his 
chromosomes from either parent. So if our Ancestor is A, his child A1 has exactly half 
the content of his chromosomes. A1’s child A2 has only, on average, half of half, or a 
quarter of A’s genes. A3, the child of A2, has only an eighth, A4 has only 1/16, A5 has 
only 1/32, A6 has only 1/64, A7 has only 1/128, and so on. 


But note that human beings have only 46 chromosomes. 1/64 of 46 chromosomes is 
less than one; 1/128 of 46 chromosomes is less than half a chromosome. In other 
words (barring reinforcement by inbreeding), after seven generations, odds are that an 
offspring shares no chromosomes with any random ancestor. The same might well be 
true of a text that has been through enough stages of mixture: It might have an 
Alexandrian ancestor, say, but after enough Byzantine corrections, it’s no longer 
possible to tell. Each generation of mixture has taken more of its Alexandrian-ness 
away. 


(Note: The above statement is very oversimplified. Chromosomes in fact are not 
conserved across generations. AS we saw above, except for sex chromosomes in 
males, the chromosomes swap genetic material from generation to generation — a 
phenomenon known as “crossing over.” It is thought that the purpose may be to control 
a vicious genetic phenomenon known as “segregation distorters” — genes which try to 
hog reproduction by making themselves more common than the alternate genes on 
other chromosomes. Since such genes usually aren’t good for much else except making 
themselves common, they are dangerous to all the other genes, and so the system 
uses crossing over to try to break them up. This is one reason why human 
chromosomes are so chaotic, with parts of singles genes scattered all over the place. It 
may also be why the X chromosome is so much larger than the Y chromosome: The Y 
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chromosome contains genes not found on X — those genes which make a person 
male, obviously — and so cannot cross over. This means that there are wars between X 
and Y genes — and the X genes tend to win, because there are three times as many X 
as Y chromosomes out there. So the Y chromosome now has almost no genes left 
except those needed to make males. But while crossing over is very important for actual 
evolution and molecular genetics, it concerns us not at all. The only thing we need to 
remember is that one can be descended from a person without having a single gene 
derived from that person. It sounds insane, but it is not. The relevance is this: 
Manuscripts which are the result of mixture reproduce in the same way as genes: Some 
parts come from one parent and some from another. Given enough generations, there 
may be no readings left which derive uniquely from the ancestral manuscript. An 
Alexandrian ancestor can be mixed to the point where its offspring becomes purely 
Byzantine, or vice versa. It doesn’t even take that many phases. Given the level of 
correction found in, say, C, it would take only about four generations to go from 
Alexandrian to Byzantine.) 


The other part about genetic and historical ancestors can perhaps be illustrated by 
using blood types again. Human beings have two major types of blood clotting factors, A 
and B; the absence of these gives type O blood. 


But, interestingly, it has been shown that chimpanzees also have type A-B-O blood. I’ve 
also seen it stated that gorillas have A-B-O blood, but | haven’t seen this confirmed. I’ve 
found the A-B-O split in chimps stated in several places. (Matt Ridley, on page 26 of The 
Agile Gene, states that chimps have types A and O blood, while gorillas have type B. 
The stemmatic implication, obviously, is that the common ancestor of humans, chimps, 
and gorillas already had types A, B, and O.) No matter what the exact distribution of 
clotting factors, it is clear that the evolution of the factors predates the split between 
humans and chimps, thought to have taken place about six million years ago. If the 
report about gorillas is true, then the A-B-O split took place one or two million years 
before that. 


Now compare this to the dates for “Adam” and “Eve” given above. The blood type split, 
since it goes back six million years, is at least thirty times older than Eve. And, as 
regards blood type, one can be more related to a chimp with one’s own blood type than 
with a human of a different blood type. For example, | am type O. | share the genes for 
clotting factors with all type O chimps — and | don’t share them with you if you are type 
A, B, or AB. (Note: Because type O is a recessive, that’s not entirely true. If you are A or 
B, | may share one type O gene with you. But | may not. And if you’re AB, then | know | 
don’t share any genes with you.) Although | am historically descended from human 
beings and not from chimps, as regards blood type, | am more closely related to some 
chimps than | am to some people. 
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Note that, again, this does not require some descendant of “Eve” to have mated with a 
chimp or the like. If “Eve” had, say, A-O genes, and “Adam” had B-O, or Eve and Adam 
had OO and AB, or vice versa, then the blood types could all be descended directly 
from them. That’s the whole point: We aren’t talking ancestry but common genes. 
Because of the genetic reduction — which can become genetic drift — with regard to a 
particular gene, | may be unrelated to “Eve” or “Adam” — or even both. 


An even more obvious example of this is the distinction between male and female. 
Different creatures have different ways of determining sex — among some fish and 
reptiles, it’s dependent on environment, e.g. But in mammals, it’s genetic. There are a 
handful of Y chromosome genes which cause maleness by turning on a few switches. 
This is universal in all mammals. Thus, if you are male, the basic genes to make you 
male have to go back all the way to the earliest mammals, if not earlier. In regard to 
those genes, a male human is closer to a male rabbit or horse than to a female human. 
Patently absurd in an overall way — more than 97% of a male’s genes are found in 
female humans, and they aren’t found in horses or rabbigs — but true for those specific 
genes. 


The analogy to text-types is interesting. If a manuscript mixed in a foreign element, that 
element is more related to the source of the mixture than the historical ancestor. So, for 
example, “John 7:53ffff.” probably originated in the “Western” text-type. But it’s found in 
some manuscripts which are otherwise mostly Alexandrian. Chances are that it was 
introduced by mixture, and that that passage, even in L or 579 or whatever, is 
genetically “Western,” not Alexandrian. 


This invites a very different way of looking at stemmatics. We tend to think of genealogy 
in a top-down sense, with an autograph, then various copies, and copies of the copies, 
down to the manuscript. And we may think of the manuscript as being derived from a 
variety of sources going back to the original — a bottom-up approach. 


But in light of DNA descent, we might have to think of this in different terms. Each 
manuscript has a historical descent which takes it back to the autograph. But each 
reading can have a different descent. 


This may sound a bit like the Alands’ local-genealogical method. It is not. A better 
analogy might be to a train: Each car on the train comes from a specific place — but not 
always the same place. Indeed, each of the cars may contain packages from multiple 
sources. The model we see is much more three-dimensional than our traditional view. 
Each reading has a specific path back to its origin (which may be the autograph or may 
be a corruption). The diagram below may give some idea of this. There are three text- 
types, called by Greek letters but shown as red, green, and blue. At the bottom we have 
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a particular manuscript with a particular set of readings, all derived from one or more of 
the three types. 


@ Rdg! Rdg2 Rdg3 Rdg4 Rdg5 Rdg6 Rdg7 Rdg8 Rdg Rdg10 


B § Rdg! Rdg2 dg3 Rdg4 Rdg5 dg6 Rdg7 Rdg8 Rdg Rdg10 
Y Rdg1 |" Rdg3 Rdg4 Rdg5 \e Rdg? Rdg8 RdgQ Rdg10 


Reading1 Reading2 Reading3 Reading4 Reading5 Reading6 Reading7 Reading8 Reading9 Reading10 


IvFSAHDoOAC?S 


This picture can make life look despairingly complex. Complex it is, but there is hope. 
Because we can demonstrate that every manuscript has a common ancestor. 
Somewhere. It may be the autograph. But it’s there. Similarly, every reading has a 
common ancestor. 


Take each readings in the final manuscript individually. Reading 1 is has red and green 
ancestry. Reading 2 is red and blue. So is reading 3. Reading 4 has influence from red, 
green, and blue. Reading 5 is pure green, reading 6 pure red. If we chart this, we find 
that each of the text-types contributed to certain readings: 

RED: Readings 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10 (total of 8 readings) 

GREEN: Readings 1, 4, 7, 8, 9 (total of 5 readings) 

BLUE: Readings 2, 3, 4, 9, 10 (total of 5 readings) 


Note that no type contributed to ail of the readings. But consider red, with influence in 
eight out of ten readings (including two, #5 and #6, which are purely red). It is safe to 
call this a “red” manuscript. When we are in doubt about a particular reading’s origin, it 
is not a bad bet to assume that it’s red, though the matter is not certain. We just have to 
understand that a manuscript of a particular type may have readings not of that 
particular type — as a person of Scandinavian origin might have inherited a few genes 
which go back to the Middle East or China. 


This is the solution of the seeming paradox above, that, if we go back a certain number 
of generations, every manuscript is either an ancestor of all manuscripts now surviving, 
or of none, and more were ancestors of all than of none. Of the first few dozens copies, 
most — if not destroyed without being copied — would have influenced surviving 
manuscripts. They would be historical ancestors. But would they have contributed 
significantly? Probably not. It’s quite possible that a manuscript of a separate text-type 
(say the Greek that underlies one or another Latin or Syriac version) could have 
influenced all our modern manuscripts — and not have a single one of its unique 
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readings survive! Obviously this could affect how we view our particular collection of 
mixed manuscripts... 


To this peculiar-sounding proposition we can also compare the ancestry of books in a 
corpus. The earliest copies of the Pauline corpus, for instance, came together before all 
the books were accepted as being part of it. (Hebrews obviously was not included in 
some early copies; compare also the contents of P*°.) Might books which circulated on 
their own and were eventually added to a corpus have gone through a history unlike the 
other books in the later copies of the corpus? 


This brings us to another problem that doesn’t get much thought. Most people agree 
that text-types exist, though they disagree on how to use them. But when and why did 
they come to exist? This is more complicated than saying, “The Byzantine text was in 
existence by the fifth century.” If we ignore the effects of mixture, there was some point 
at which any two text-types split — that is, there was some manuscript of which we can 
say, “This is the ancestor of all Byzantine (or Alexandrian, or Western) texts, and it is not 
the ancestor of all non-Byzantine (or non-Alexandrian, or non-Western) texts.” But that 
manuscript will be closely related to other texts of which this statement is not true. It 
may be the ancestor of all Byzantine texts, but it is not itself characteristically Byzantine! 
It’s a lot like those other texts which are not ancestral to the Byzantine text. So should it 
be called Byzantine? 


Dawkins gives an analogy of this in terms of the transition from monkeys to apes. The 
usual distinction between monkeys and apes is that monkeys have tails. At some point, 
a female monkey bore an offspring which would be ancestral to all modern apes (and 
humans). But that ancestral creature, the offspring of a monkey, surely had a tail. It was, 
to all appearances at least, a monkey — and surely still capable of breeding with other 
monkeys. At what point did that lineage become apes? When the tail was lost? What if 
the tail was lost gradually — there are a lot of monkeys with short tails. There is no 
answer to this. It merely teaches us an important rule about evolution: That trends and 
processes are more important than the staging points along the way. We call the 
ancestors of humans by names such as Homo habilis and Homo erectus. But these 
actually represent more a trend than anything else — a trend toward bigger brains. 
There is no place or time at which you can halt and say, “This is completely different 
from everything that came before or after.” Does this affect how we use manuscripts? 
Probably — because every manuscript, except the autograph, is just a stage in sucha 
process. It’s a fossil representing a stage in the history of transmission. It is not the 
beginning, and not the end. The goal is presumably to see where it points. 


In this context, it’s worth remembering that evolutionary steps consistently happen one 
at a time, and each has to be a reasonable step in the process. You did not, for 
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instance, have a fish step out of water and instantly develop two legs and two wings and 
become a bird. No, first it had to become a reptile, with four legs, then as a secondary 
change, the two front legs became wings. This is informative with respect to a reading 
such as 1 Corinthians 13:3, where the readings are kKauxnowual or Kau8nooual or 
Kau@nowuat. Most editors have preferred either the first or the second — the first on 
the grounds of its external attestation, the second on the grounds of its suitability. But it 
is important to note that it takes two changes to get from one of these to the other — an 
exchange of x/68 and an exchange of o/w. This means that one or the other of the two 
preferred readings must derive from kau8nowual. Either kau8nowual is the original, 
and the other two readings direct modifications of it; or Kauxnowwpal is the original, 
perhaps accidentally changed to Kau@nowuat and then deliberately corrected to 
KAUONOOHUAL; Or KAUONOOUAL is original, and was miscopied as KaU@nowyal, then 
corrected to Kauxnowwual. That last process strikes me as most improbable (who would 
correct KaU@nowpual to KaUXNnOwual rather than Kau@nooual?). Thus KaUv@nooual, 
though widely printed, is in fact a very nearly impossible reading, simply because 
evolution must proceed one step at a time. 


Another interesting analogy to Paul exists in the case of the human chromosome 2. It is 
a curiosity that all (other) apes consistently have 48 chromosomes, but humans have 
only 46. It is now pretty well established that the reason is that our chromosome 2 
(which is, of course, the second largest in the genome) is in fact a combination of two 
shorter ape chromosomes. In this sense at least, humans are different from apes. 
Compare this to 2 Corinthians, which certainly appears to be fragments of two or three 
or four letters squished together. 


The assembly of books into a corpus, or of separate letters into a sort of a whole, 
incidentally has another evolutionary parallel, though this is much more speculative. 
One of the great problems of biology is to explain how the current system of our cells 
came to be. We have a controlling mechanism, the DNA, which stores the information 
needed to create and control a cell — but which is useless for anything else except 
information storage. We have a bunch of proteins, many of them enzymes, which can 
actually do things, but which cannot store information or reproduce. For life to come 
about, at first glance, it would appear that these two would have to come into existence 
together — the so-called “irreducible complexity” argument. 


Which is, however, false. The argument is false in general, because it ignores the usual 
trend of evolution, which is toward simplicity (that is, natural selection sheds all 
unneeded features; if something is truly irreducibly complex, odds are that it is at the 
end of a long chain of evolution based on less effective, more complex methods). And it 
is false in this particular case because it appears to ignore how life started. The goal is 
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to find a “naked replicator’ — the original molecule that could make copies of itself. 
Neither DNA nor proteins fit this description; they’re too specialized. 


But there is another molecule found in nucleii: RNA. While we can’t prove it (yet), it 
appears likely that RNA was the original replicator. Unlike proteins, it can reproduce — 
although inefficiently and with a lot of errors. Unlike DNA, it actually has some ability to 
act on its environment — indeed, the ribosome, which converts DNA sequences to 
proteins, contains RNA as well as protein, but no DNA. And it is RNA, not DNA, which 
transmits the actual sequence of proteins to be encoded. 


This is notably significant, because most of this process has been recreated in the 
laboratory — that is, people have recreated the conditions on the early earth, and added 
energy. The first experiments of this type, in the mid-twentieth century, quickly yielded 
amino acids. More recently, we’ve started to move toward an actual RNA factory (see 
Matt Ridley, Genome, pp. 18-21; in addition, Dawkins, in The Blind Watchmaker, p. 
190, tells how Manfred Eigen evolved RNA in the lab without any influence from existing 
life, though he started with raw materials slightly more complicated than just the carbon 
dioxide, water, methane, and such of the amino acid experiments. According to John 
Maynard Smith, The Theory of Evolution, pp. 9-11 of the 1993 Canto edition, an even 
more interesting aspect of this process is that, when run several times, it produces 
similar but not identical end results, showing that natural selection does operate to favor 
the same types of results but not the same exact results). Add it up and it’s clear that 
humanity has recreated something pretty close to a modern virus: Some viruses (called, 
for obvious reasons, RNA viruses) have no DNA, just RNA and protein. Modern viruses 
probably don’t go back to the days of the “RNA World” (there wouldn’t have been 
anything for them to infect), but our recreations are very likely similar to life forms of that 
era. 


Incidentally, Dawkins, The Ancestor’s Tale, pp. 576-578, describes an experiment 
undertaken by Sol Spiegelman on the RNA of a bacteriophage (virus which infects 
bacteria) called QB. Spiegelman not only caused its RNA to reproduce without a 
bacterium (indeed, without parts of the original virus), but he induced it to evolve. The 
final RNA strand was only a seventh of the size of the original, and no longer had the 
genes to invade bacteria — but it could reproduce faster and more effectively in the lab 
setting Spiegelman had created. It was, by any rational definition, a new species. 


Turning back to ancient history — having created those RNA replicators, the next step 
must have been for them to group themselves together. After all, one RNA replicator can 
only perform one or two functions apart from replicating. But if they group, they can 
combine to perform multiple functions. This is the analogy to the collecting of books in a 
library. 
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And once they are grouped, then it becomes possible to branch out. RNA is not a very 
good replicator. It’s unstable, and inefficient at duplicating, and while it can influence the 
outside world, it can’t do so very easily. A more stable replicator and a more complicated 
set of enzymes would work better. With a bunch of RNA working together, so that some 
could do the work of surviving while others experimented with replicating, it was 
possible to make the relatively minor chemical changes needed to turn RNA into DNA. 
And once that was done, the replicator system could truly take off. 


Allow me an analogy. Think of life inside a nucleus as being like a computer. There is 
memory (DNA) and input and output devices (proteins). It might seem that a computer 
could not exist without both — that both had to come into being at together and all at 
once. 


But it’s not true. Think of the first American computer, ENIAC. It didn’t have a display as 
we’d now think of it, nor a keyboard or mouse, and it didn’t have the huge collection 
memory chips a modern computer possesses. A task was actually wired in, and 
computed, and the result read off of the state of the vacuum tubes, or something 
equivalent. This is the computer equivalent of the RNA universe: It doesn’t work very 
well, but it works well enough that you can start fiddling with it, adding on a serial output 
rather than a bunch of blinking lights, adding a few memory cells to allow stored 
calculations, and so on. Once you have something that works, it can be improved. 


The key in all this is the grouping: There was one sort of evolution before RNA 
molecules came together. It was all very different afterward. 


Incidentally, since we’re talked about human and ape chromosomes, we can show how 
stemmatics affects evolutionary arguments. Recall that humans have 46 chromosomes, 
while apes have 48. How do we decide how many chromosomes the last common 
ancestor had? If humans and apes split separately (that is, if we have a binary tree, with 
apes on one side and humans on the other), then we would have no way of knowing. 
But it appears on other grounds that the correct stemma is as follows, with surviving 
species shown in bold and their number of chromosomes in parentheses. (Note: There 
is not universal agreement on this. Richard Leakey and others still seem to hold to the 
view that Homo habilis is not derived from the australopithecines but is their 
contemporary. But he is in the minority, and his theory requires a much more 
complicated genealogy with more “missing links.” | don’t think it will hold up. There are 
lots of other minority theories, too — one would dissolve Homo habilis. Another would 
reclassify Homo habilis as an australopithecine, which shows mostly how hard it is to 
define different genus. Many would now subdivide Homo erectus into Homo ergaster 
and Homo erectus, with the former being perhaps the ancestor of modern humans and 
the latter an extinct offshoot. Many would put Homo heidelbergensis between erectus/ 
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ergaster and the sapiens/neandertal split. Another scheme would convert the robust 
australopithecines into a separate genus. Consider the stemma below simplified: These 
are the parts almost everyone agrees on. At least in outline; Homo habilis, e.g., may be 
“technically” an australopithecine, but it’s still the link between the other gracile 
australopithecines and Homo erectus.) 


ancestral ape (sivapithecus?) 


ta a ile il ar et etal iH wekne ee beiweetawen mentee eee eee ee 


8 (dryopithecus? )------------------------------------------ 


australopithecines ("Lucy") proto-chimp 
| | 
Ee Pee a — 


gracile robust 
australopithecines australopith. 


homo habilis 
homo erectus 


homo neandertals chimpanzee (48) bonobo (48) gorilla (48) orangutan (48) 
sapiens (46) 

Now look at the five surviving species: us (homo sapiens), chimpanzee, bonobo, gorilla, 
orangutan. I’ve labelled four ancestors: a is the common ancestor of all surviving apes 
and humans. £ is the ancestor of humans, chimps, and gorillas. y is the common 
ancestor of humans and chimps. And 6 is the common ancestor of chimps and 
bonobos. It is evident that 6 had 48 chromosomes. y is not certain if we look at the 
offspring — but we note that 6 and the gorilla both have 48 chromosomes. So B must 
have had 48 chromosomes, and it is highly likely that y had 48 chromosomes. And so 
did a. Hence, 48 chromosomes is the norm for apes. Somewhere between y and 
ourselves (that is, in the last six million years or so), two ape choromosomes combined 
to form our chromosome 2. (I’ve heard it speculated that this was the moment at which 
humans became human, that is, the creature made in the image of God. Hard to prove 
that scientifically....) We don’t know when it happened — and our only DNA samples 
come from the post-homo erectus stage, which is probably at least a million years too 
late to be useful — but it happened somewhere. It might be logical to assume that it 
came at the Homo habilis stage, since that’s considered a new genus, but again, 
nobody really believes those genus designations, so that’s no help. Rather than 
speculate too much, I’m just trying to note how stemmatics and evolutionary biology use 
exactly the same rules. 
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Let’s go back and consider one more point regarding genetics and blood types, as 
regards Adam and Eve and the dominance of the Byzantine text. If one assumes that all 
blood types go back to the ancestors, then the Biblical Adam and Eve (if they existed) 
must, between them, have had the genes for A, B, and O types. We noted a couple of 
ways this could have happened above. There are only a handful of possible genetic 
possibilities to allow this situation to survive. The list below shows the two genes 
possessed by each of the two parents. (It doesn’t matter, in this case, which is Adam 
and which Eve; just that one parent has each of the gene combinations shown below.) 
AABO 

AB AO 

AB BO 

AB OO 

AO AB 

AO BO 


Each of these sets of genes would, if perpetuated equally, produce certain ratio of Ato B 
to O blood types in the children. Taking the last, for instance, we have 25% A genes, 
25% B genes, and 50% O genes. Recall that the O gene is recessive; the only way to 
have type O blood is to have OO. A and B are dominant, so AA and AO both give the 
offspring type A blood; similarly, BB and BO both yield type B blood. So ancestors with 
the combination AO and BO would yield the following expected values for the 
prevalence of types A, B, AB, and O blood: 

A: 5/16 

B: 5/16 

AB: 1/8 

O: 1/4 


This, note, is the highest possible probability for type O (or any other recessive gene) 
when there are only four ancestral genes available: One in four, or 25%. Any other 
combination of genes in the ancestors will give only one person in 16 with type O blood. 
No matter what the genetic situation, type O should be rarer than A or B. In fact, we see 
no such thing: Type O blood is the most common blood type. Different populations vary, 
but probably about half the world’s people have type O blood, roughly a third have type 
A, an eighth or so have type B, and a few odd percent have type AB. We don’t know 
how this situation arose, but presumably it’s in response to some sort of circumstances 
which have caused differential selection of blood types. 


There is also the curiosity that some populations have very different type ratios than the 
overall world population — e.g. Scandinavians, I’ve heard, have a much higher than 
average rate of Type A blood than the average. Type B blood is never common, but in 
parts of central Asia, 30% of the population is Type B. On the other hand, Type B blood 
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is so rare in American Indians that it seems likely that it it all due to recent contamination 
by Europeans. Another blood factor, the Rh- type, is found in only about a tenth of the 
world’s overall population — but hardly ever in native Africans, Asians, or Australians. All 
Rh- blood seems to be derived from Europe, with the most extreme population being 
the Basques, a third of whom are Rh-. (This to me raises the interesting question of 
whether Rh- blood might somehow be related to the Neandertals, who were entirely 
European and lasted longest in areas fairly near where the Basques now live, but that’s 
entirely another issue.) 


Remember that A-B-O, at least, predate the rise of humanity. (I’m not sure about Rh 
factors.) That means that the ancestors of any population will have had access to A, B, 
and O types. Yet there are no Indians with type B blood, as noted, and the various tribes 
have different ratios of A to O type blood, with extremes of more than 80% of one type 
or the other. This is an example of the well-known phenomenon of “genetic drift” — ina 
small population, a particular gene can simply drop out of the gene pool. (Nicolas Wade, 
Before the Dawn, p. 117, reports on a study which appears to show that certain tribes 
were genetically isolated for seven thousand years!) Clearly when Native Americans 
came to North America, they were so small a population that Type B blood died out, and 
in the closed circles of some of the other tribes, types A and O came close to doing the 
same; it may well be that the handful of people with A or O blood in those tribes are due 
to incidental recent contamination. (This, incidentally, may be one reason why Indians 
were so easily stricken by European diseases: They had fewer “polymorphisms” of 
blood and other traits. According to Matt Ridley’s book Genome, p. 141, type O blood 
confers some slight resistance to malaria, which could explain why it is relatively rare in 
Scandinavia: malaria has never been an issue there. A and B, on the other hand, while 
they leave people more vulnerable to malaria, improve resistance to cholera, with the 
handful of people with AB blood being nearly immune. Having all three blood types 
around thus confers immunity to a wide range of diseases — not directly for individuals, 
but for the population as a whole, and if enough people are immune, it’s harder for a 
disease to take hold. A polymorphism is simply a case of different characteristics among 
different individuals, making it harder for a particular invader to prey upon all of them. 
This particular aspect of genes and evolution probably is not of textual significance, 
though it’s perhaps an argument for not following one text-type slavishly, because the 
textual equivalent of genetic drift will almost certainly cause at least some good 
readings to die out in all text-types.) 


The moral is clear: Both overall distribution of blood types, and the distribution within 
local populations, show different types becoming more or less common. One simply 
cannot assume, as Byzantine prioritists sometimes do, that texts reproduce “normally.” It 
may happen sometimes — but it must be demonstrated, not posited. 
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Looking at genetic differences between species brings up other interesting points. It 
should be noted that there are a lot of genes that function in almost exactly the same 
way in all mammals, from mouse to human. A mouse muscle cell does much the same 
thing as a human muscle cell; the difference is not how muscle cells are made but how 
many of them each creature has and where they are located. Similarly with very many 
other genes. (This probably explains why mice and humans have about the same 
number of genes. Most genes are muscle genes or blood genes or brain genes or liver 
genes, for making muscle or blood or brain or liver cells; humans and mice make the 
same parts. There are only a few genes — the Hox genes and a few like them — that 
tell the body where to put a muscle cell or a brain cell or a liver cell. And it doesn’t take 
more Hox genes to say “make a huge human brain” than to say “make a small mouse 
brain”; it just takes different ones, calling for different numbers of cells. Hox genes are 
found in just about every animal tested, from humans to mice to fruit flies, and they work 
in almost the same way. And even a fruit fly, which has something like a two millionth of 
the mass of a human being, has about a quarter of the hox genes that a human has.) 


We might well also compare the relationship between species with the way we group 
manuscripts. Just as animals are divided into species, genuses, families, and so forth, 
we group manuscripts into families, text-types, and perhaps other groupings. In this 
particular case, the various sets of terminology in the different fields have actually 
informed each other, with Cladistics even starting to blur the lines between disciplines. 


But, as Dawkins notes (The Ancestor’s Tale, p. 399), of all these various levels of 
biological kinship, only one — the species — is rigorously defined: If two creatures 
interbreed, they belong to a single species. If they don’t interbreed, they aren’t. (Even 
this gets a little complicated when dealing with creatures such as bacteria which 
reproduce asexually, and there are other complications involving species which 
sometimes hybridize. But it’s a workable starting point.) 


The situation in textual criticism is similar: The only certain relationships are those 
involving immediate kin. Parent and child manuscripts are generally pretty clearly 
defined. (I wish | could say the same of sister manuscripts; they certainly should be 
clearly defined. But, having seen manuscripts which clearly are not sisters called 
sisters, we can’t trust some declarations about that level of kinship.) 


Just as any biological relationship other than the species is imperfectly defined, so a 
textual relationship beyond the immediate kinship level is somewhat arbitrary. Does this, 
then, mean that there are no other relations? 


This can hardly be the case. The exact moment at which species split, and split again, 
and split again is uncertain — such evidence as we have indicates that it is not a rigid 
dividing line, such that beforehand you have Homo erectus and afterward Homo 
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sapiens, or beforehand a generic cat-like creature and afterward a lion. The distinction 
is clear now only because all the intermediate creatures — the semi-lions and the 
intermediate-between-homo-erectus-and-sapiens have vanished. (Which adds to the 
confusion regarding manuscripts, since manuscripts of all ages survive. Biologists have 
only a few fossils. We have fewer manuscripts than we like, but it seems clear we have 
a higher fraction of old manuscripts than biologists have of the surely millions of 
members of species such as Homo habilis or Homo erectus. What’s more, many of the 
creatures whose fossils have survived died young, without offspring, whereas the extant 
manuscripts may well have been copied.) But, with regard to manuscripts, we know that 
every one was copied from some number of source manuscripts and corrected from 
some number of others. We are guaranteed that splits occur, though we don’t know 
when and at which point. The trick is to define the splits. Just as species did not 
instantly convert from one form to another, you probably can’t say that a particular 
manuscript is of some type and a copy of it is of some other type. And, just as some 
species are closer to each other than others, so may one text-type be closer to another. 


Dawkins, in fact, has a warning from biology about this, which surely applies in textual 
criticism as well: “Members of the cladistic school of taxonomists can become positively 
evangelical... [in] proclaiming the non-specialiness of fossils.... They take the sensible 
statement, ‘It is unlikely that any particular fossil is the ancestor of any surviving 
species,’ and interpret it to mean, ‘There never were any ancestors!’ Obviously this 
book stops short of such an absurdity. At every single moment of history there must 
have been at least one human ancestor.... even if any particular fossil almost certainly 
isn’t it.” Similarly, in textual terms, every manuscript traces back to the autograph 
through similar manuscripts, even if those manuscripts haven’t survived. L in the 
gospels probably is not descended directly from B, and B is probably not descended 
from P”, but L certainly has an ancestor written about the same time as B which was 
much like B, and B has an ancestor that was much like P”. Manuscripts with similar 
texts will have links at least somewhat more recent than the autograph. 


Colwell once said that “Weak members of a Text-type may contain no more of the total 
content of a text-type than strong members of some other text-type may 
contain” (Studies in Methodology, page 33). This entirely fits what we learn from 
evolution. If | read Dawkins correctly, for instance, it appears that rabbits and mice split 
before humans and lemurs. Yet, based on the external characteristics at least, it 
appears that rabbits and mice are more similar than humans and lemurs. Humans and 
lemurs are more closely akin in terms of branching — but the level of evolution along 
the primate branches has been extreme, whereas the rodents and lagomorphs (rabbits) 
have evolved more by specialization than by creation of new characteristics. 
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In this context, we note that degree of evolution is not the same as degree of kinship. 
Dawkins (The Ancestor’s Tale, p. 323), prints an evolutionary tree (phylogram) showing 
degrees of evolutionary divergence from the ancestor. I’m going to print a very simplified 
(and probably not very accurate) version of this as a demonstration. The longer a 
particular line, the more change in the creatures since the branching point. 


----------------------- platypus 


---------- alligators 
een ey eee amphibians 
SoseoseesoSe% lungfish 


--- trout and salmon 


------ carp and loach 


Note what this says: Although mammals such as humans and whales have undergone a 
much higher rate of evolution than trout or cod or carp, we are not descended from trout 
or cod or carp — indeed, we are less related to them than to the surviving lungfish, even 
though lungfish are still pretty much fish and we are, well, us. All of the species involved 
have changed. It’s just that we’ve changed more obviously. But we’re all equally 
separated from the common ancestor. (Indeed, the fish are probably more separate in 
terms of generations; a fish generation is typically one year or less, whereas a hominid 
generation is many years.) Then there is the platypus: It’s usually regarded as 
“primitive,” and certainly it has primitive features such as laying eggs and secreting milk 
through the skin rather than having distinct nipples. But this doesn’t mean it hasn’t 
evolved. To survive with these primitive features, it has in fact evolved very heavily, 
developing (for instance) an electrical sense in its bill that allows it to detect small prey 
with its eyes closed. To get from the earliest mammals to human beings involves few 
“inventions” — we have a big brain, and hands — but all mammals at least have some 
brains, and forelimbs. We have no new features, merely changed features. To get from 
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early mammals to a platypus involves a new invention: That electrical beak. To develop 
that requires a lot of genetic change. 


This again goes back to Colwell’s point: Just as we are more related to birds than to 
cod, even though the differences between humans and birds are in many ways more 
dramatic than the differences between humans and fish, so the variations within an 
early text-type may seem nearly as dramatic as the differences between an early and a 
late text-type. 


There is an interesting side point here, not experimentally verified but with some good 
mathematics about it, based on the work of E. Mayr. Mayr examined the process of 
speciation — what happens when one species becomes two. It is widely believed that 
this usually happens because of some “separation event.” A “separation event” comes 
about when some outside factor causes a population to split in two — an example might 
be a river changing its course and dividing what, until then, had been a local population 
of some sort of mice, say, which cannot swim across the river. 


As long as the members of the species could interbreed, it was hard to separate into 
two species, because everybody could breed with everybody else. New genes would 
tend to be swamped. 


Divide the species in two, and there is no longer any interbreeding. The two halves will 
start to evolve separately, and so may more easily become separate species. This is not 
certain, note, but the separation makes it easier. 


Thus far is generally agreed. Mayr’s work comes in looking at the two populations. The 
conclusion is that the smaller population is more likely to change dramatically. This is 
simple mathematics: If a small mutation occurs, it is much more likely to survive in a 
small gene pool where it is less likely to be overwhelmed. The smaller the population, 
the faster new genes can spread — plus it’s quite possible that a smaller group will be 
subjected to more selection pressure. 


When | read about this, | instantly thought of the Local Texts idea and their evolution. If 
you have a lot of manuscripts, change will be slow: There are always many manuscripts 
around to cross-check against. If a manuscript contains an error, it can be compared 
against another and corrected. 


Now imagine a manuscript in an isolated monastery or some such place, with few other 
manuscripts to compare against. Perhaps they started with only one (or perhaps one of 
each section, or only one of the Apocalypse), and it not well copied. Having no other 
manuscript to be compared against, its errors will either survive or be fixed by 
conjectural emendation. As copies are made, additional errors will creep in. And, if the 
original was a papyrus manuscript, it will likely wear out in short order and no longer be 
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available for comparison. Where there are fewer manuscripts, there may well be more 
diversity. 


Now consider the Byzantine text: It is the most common text-type, and very unified. The 
Alexandrian text is smaller and less unified. The “Western” text is smaller still and even 
more diverse — so diverse that we can’t even agree on its boundaries. Is it a wild text 
— or was it simply never widely copied? Mayr’s theory implies it might be either. 


A small population isn’t the only thing that can cause wild modifications of a species, to 
be sure. Darwin proposed not one but two methods of evolution. This follows from the 
fact that evolutionary success requires an animal to do two things: It must survive — 
and it must reproduce. Survival is the province of natural selection, which is the best- 
known part of Darwin’s theory. But reproduction is the province of “sexual selection.” 
Sexual selection operates when one sex (usually females) has a choice of members of 
the other sex (usually males), and chooses for reasons not directly related to survival. 
Examples of this include female swallows which prefer males with longer tails (when 
experimenters randomly lengthened or shortened the tails of certain swallows, it caused 
the long-tailed males to have more children and the poor guys with the short tails to be 
discriminated against) and many species of fish, where the females prefer certain 
colours (experimenters increased some males’ reproductive success by painting them 
red). 


What is interesting about sexual selection is that it can lead to a rapid “runaway” effect. 
Take the swallows: Because females prefer long-tailed males, they breed with them, 
and genes for short tails die out very quickly. So now you have a population in which the 
average tail size has increased. Are the females satisfied? No, they now have an even 
longer-tailed set of males to choose from, and will still go for the longest tails. So a tail 
which, some generations ago, would have seemed very long suddenly seems rather 
shrimpy. The population develops longer and longer tails until such time as natural 
selection kicks in and makes the cost of a longer tail so high that it starts killing off 
males which have one of these uber-tails. This is what is thought to have happened with 
peacocks, for instance. Peahens went for the males with the big fancy tails, so the tails 
eventually became really extreme — so extreme that, if they got much bigger, the 
peacock simply couldn’t survive. 


(It is sometimes objected that this process won’t work, because there are females who 
prefer short tails and mate with short-tailed males and preserve the genetic diversity of 
the species. This turns out not to be true. There are two possibilities. Either the females 
who don’t care about long tails are in fact attracted to short tails, or they are indifferent. 
If it is the former, then you'll always have short-tailed males mating with short-tail-loving 
females, and you get two runaway processes which result in the creation of two 
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species, one short-tailed and one long-tailed. In the case where some of the females 
prefer long tails and some are indifferent, long tails will still come to dominate, because 
the long-tail-loving females will mate with long-tailed males — and so will a lot of the 
females who don’t care about tail length, because they don’t care. So more and more 
males in each generation will have long tails, and the long tails will eventually dominate. 
The “runaway” effect is almost uncontrollable once there is a significant preference for 
an arbitrary “fashion.”) 


It is possible that an analogous process explains some of the characteristics of text- 
types — the alleged abruptness of the Alexandrian text or the smooth feel of the 
Byzantine text. Suppose a particular bishop, or even a handful of scribes, decided that 
the best texts were full and smooth. They would choose the fullest available 
manuscripts to copy. If a particular passage twice read “the Lord Jesus Christ” and once 
read simply “the Lord Jesus,” they might well modify the third instance to match the 
other two. Over time, they would tend to produce fuller and fuller texts. They would 
prefer the risk of including a few non-canonical words to the risk of excluding a few 
canonical words. 


But another scribal school, determined to have no word that was not scriptural even if it 
meant omitting a few canonical words, chooses short texts, omits articles and 
Christological titles when they are lacking in parallel passages, and so forth. 


Alternately, just consider a manuscript which has some marginal comments — Say, 
where the text reads “Jesus,” the margin says “This should be ‘the Lord Jesus,” and the 
next time the text reads “Jesus,” the margin read “This should be ‘the Lord Jesus’ also.” 
The next time the scribe reads “Jesus” in the text, the tendency might be to correct “the 
Lord Jesus,” and a runaway process gets started. 


Note that each of these processes will be self-perpetuating as long as the same scribal 
principles apply. Thus you get an excessively full Byzantine text and an excessively 
short manuscript like P’”®. And just as we have runaway readings, we also get what we 
might call runaway editors — people like Westcott and Hort, who tend to prefer the 
shorter reading no matter what, and the Byzantine prioritists, whose rule comes close to 
being “prefer the longer reading.” (The problem is, of course, that in a biological 
“runaway” there is no issue of what is right or wrong or original. Editors are supposed to 
worry about that, but can suffer from a runaway love for a particular canon of 
criticism... ) 


There is another rule of evolution which perhaps also applies here — the rule of “local 
maxima.” Daniel Dennett, in Darwin’s Dangerous Idea (1995), p. 190, states this as 
“never step down; step up whenever possible.” That is, when on a “fitness landscape,” 
evolution will always favor the form which is more fit in its immediate context — even if 
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there is an even more fit form at a slightly greater distance. Evolution tends to “get 
stuck” on local peaks. Compare a text: At any given point, it will tend to adopt the “more 
reasonable” local reading even if it produces problems overall. (Another name for this is 
the QWERTY effect, so-called because we still use QWERTY keyboards even though 
they are not very efficient. It’s a fossil format we can’t get rid of, because we’re too used 
to it. There are better keyboards — DVORAK, for instance — but to get there, we would 
all have to un-learn QWERTY and be, for a time, completely keyboard-incompetent. In 
evolution, it can’t happen; in keyboards, it can only happen if we decide to hand all our 
kids DVORAK keyboards.) 


This also brings up the constant question of “lumping” or “splitting.” These have now 
become rather standard terms, with “lumpers” being biologists who place similar but not 
identical specimens in a single species, while “splitters” divide anything not shown to be 
identical. This can get pretty strange even for existing species — in my lifetime, two 
types of birds, the Baltimore and Bullock’s Orioles, initially listed as separate species, 
were lumped into one species, the “Northern Oriole,” then split back into separate 
species again. And these are living creatures where we can observe their breeding 
habits! In the case of fossils, splitting can become so extreme that just about everything 
becomes its own species. 


And species is the one definable term in biology. Splitting or lumping a family or phylum 
is certainly more arbitrary. Similarly, splitting or lumping text-types has to be arbitrary. 
The obvious defining point would be the last common ancestor — but without having 
that common ancestor in hand, we don’t have much to go on, we are forced to try to 
reconstruct. And that’s with even if we ignore mixture. 


The splitting/lumping issue is a significant problem. Suppose that the Byzantine 
prioritists are right and the K* group of manuscripts in fact represents the original text. In 
that case, the Family lM group of manuscripts probably could be considered a separate 
text-type. But if the Byzantine type is not original, then the [ manuscripts are at best a 
sub-text-type. 


This reinforces a point made above with regard to text-types. Evolutionary phyla do not 
have to be equidistant from each other. Some are closer than others. There has to be 
some level of difference, but there can be more than the minimum — and the minimum 
can be relatively small. Rigid definitions are a mixed blessing: They allow us to speak 
precisely, but they must not be allowed to bind. New data must allow us to change our 
definitions, just as biologists have changed the genus and family classifications of many 
species over the years, and as astronomers recently (and quite correctly) downgraded 
Pluto from a planet to a dwarf planet. (They did so correctly because there is a 
difference in kind between Pluto and the other planets: Pluto is a typical Kuiper Belt 
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object; there are lots of things in the same general area much like it. There is nothing 
like Jupiter in Jupiter’s orbit.) The comparison to the Colwell-Tune 70% criterion for 
differentiating text-types should be obvious: The 70% difference plus gap was for the 
Alexandrian and Byzantine texts. There is no particular evidence that it applies to 
anything else. It’s just as if you said that, because mammals and reptiles differ in 47 
particulars (or whatever number you produce), then reptiles and birds must differ in 
exactly 47 or they can’t be separate groupings. 


This problem even infects the mathematical models of biological stemma. This is known 
as “long branch assimilation.” If two particular species diverge far from the main bulk of 
specimens, parsimony analysis can pull them together. (Genetic trees with branches of 
this type are said to fall within the “Felsenstein Zone.”) This certainly reminds me of the 
Claremont Profile Method and its infamous lumping of Codex Bezae with the 
Alexandrian Text. Keeping in mind also Colwell’s warning that strong members of 
distinct text-type may share more readings than strong and weak members of the same 
type, might there not be other unnoticed examples of the same thing? (For a slightly 
artificial example of how this might actually come about with a text, see the appendix on 
the Bédier Problem in the article on Non-Biblical Criticism). 


The key point here is how we use text-types. If they have any use at all, it is to supply 
relatively independent paths back to the archetype. This obviously argues strongly for 
the “ancestral” model of a text-type rather than the statistical model used by followers of 
the Colwell-Tune definition — in other words, a Clade rather than a Grade definition. 


One place where genetics has curious traits is with regard to mixture. Generally when a 
lineage splits, that’s it — there can be no recombination. Dawkins in The Blind 
Watchmaker, p. 248, notes for instance that humans have eight distinct genes for 
making globins (heemoglobin, etc.) These genes are all believed to be descended from 
a single original globin gene, even though they now exist on separate chromosomes. 
Because they are separate genes, in separate places, they can no longer mix; we can 
create a stemma and perhaps recreate the original globin. But if we did, it couldn’t be 
used for anything; the current globins are now separate and individual. At least in 
theory. It’s largely true in practice, too, for animals, since they only mate with their own 
kind. It’s a lot more complicated with plants, where foreign pollen can sometimes show 
up. | have, frankly, no idea how this affects things; it might be worthwhile to find out. 


While we’re talking species, and text-types, and mixture, we might also mention the 
curious phenomenon of “ring species.” This is an unusual phenomenon because it 
requires a sort of habitat loop — a region of territory where animals can live at the 
boundary but cannot cross the middle. An example is the shores of a very large lake 
(either in or out of the water), or a particular elevation in a valley surrounded on all sides 
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by mountains. Dawkins (The Ancestor’s Tale, p. 301) offers the example of California’s 
Central Valley and the Ensatina salamanders. These salamanders live only at a certain 
elevation. Since the valley is entirely enclosed, their habitat looks like a very elongated 
letter “O,” about four times as tall as it is wide, with a very large region in the middle 
where the salamanders cannot live. If you start in the southwest corner of the loop, 
you'll find salamanders with plain skins. Move north along the western side of the valley, 
and you'll gradually see slight blotches appear on their skins. Once you reach the north 
end, turn south, and travel along the east side of the valley, you'll find that the 
salamanders’ skins will get more and more blotchy; eventually, when you get to the 
southeast corner of the ring, they are extremely blotchy. 


Now here is the interesting point. Start at any point along the ring, except the 
southernmost part, and salamanders will breed with their neighbours to the clockwise 
and counterclockwise directions. There is no species distinction. But, down at the 
southern part, you have plain-skinned and blotchy-skinned salamanders, and they will 
not interbreed. In other words, there is a species distinction there, even though there is 
continuous variation around the circumference of the ring. (Anti-evolutionists claim 
we’ve never seen a new species created in the lab. The ring species, however, is a 
pretty good example of how it comes about. If a flood or earthquake or human activity 
were to destroy the northern end of the Central Valley, this continuous species would 
suddenly become two species! Thus we could do it if we wanted to.) 


Ring species probably can come about in either of two ways. One is to have an 
intermediate species split in two (in the example above, a slightly blotchy species of 
salamander might have arrived at the northern part of the central valley and spread in 
two different directions); the other is to start with one distinct type and have it slowly 
crawl “around the circle” (in the above case, the ancestor was either a very plain 
salamander in the southwest or a very blotchy one in the southeast, which bred only 
one way around the circle). Could textual “mixture” also arise by both means? That is, 
could one “mixed” manuscript be the ancestor of two distinct types of text (a common 
Original splitting in two because of genetic drift), while another derives from combining 
two types of text (a hybrid)? There is no logical reason why not. The implications, 
however, are very different. In the former case of a split, both types have value (since 
they lead back to an earlier archetype), and their agreements have particularly high 
value. In the case of the hybrid, though, the hybrid text has no value unless the 
ancestral texts are lost. (This sort of hybridization is, of course, precisely what Hort 
believed was responsible the Byzantine text, and why he denigrated it. And no one has 
seriously contested the logic; the question is whether his history of the text is accurate.) 


The example above also points up the generally-agreed cause of separation into 
species: Sudden (usually unexpected) geographical separation. If a lake is split in two 
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by an earthquake, say, fish in the two halves, originally one species, may evolve into 
two. Indeed, Dawkins (The Ancestor’s Tale, p. 341) observes that, for some fish 
species, a gap of just two kilometers between reefs in a lake is enough to cause genetic 
separation. Is this not much the same as the proposed origin of Local Texts, where a 
particular region gradually standardizes on a peculiar text? 


Evolution may also say something about the nature of variants. You’ve probably heard 
that most creatures’ DNA is rather a jumble of stuff. It isn’t as if someone set it up in an 
intelligent, orderly manner; it’s scattered all over the place on the chromosomes. (Just 
about what you would expect of stuff that has evolved and changed and developed new 
purposes over the years.) Some of it, in fact, no longer has any purpose at all, and is 
not used. (This might, for instance, include DNA for making gills in humans: we don’t 
live underwater any more, so we don’t need gills — and even if we had them, as warm- 
blooded creatures we can’t derive enough oxygen from sea water to meet our needs.) 
This is the so-called “junk DNA” — a name which accurately describes how useful it is, 
though a better historical name might be “fossil” or “discarded” DNA. 


The interesting thing is, this unexpressed DNA tends to change faster than DNA that 
actually does something. This makes sense, when you think about it. If a gene needed 
to create, say, the human lung mutates, the probability is high that the mutation will be 
detrimental — quite possibly fatal. It will probably die out. But a mutation that affects the 
no-longer-used genes that make gills or whatever can be preserved, because the 
changes have no effect on the survival of a human who doesn’t use gills anyway. 


(Junk DNA and its high rate of mutation, incidentally, has some significance as we 
consider which variants are and are not genealogically meaningful; see the article on 
Saturation.) 


This at least bears thinking about. There are only two significant many-verse variants in 
the New Testament: Mark 16:9-20 and the story of the Adulteress. There are more than 
that many add/omit article variants in the average chapter. You might argue that the 
latter is a meaningful variant — but it isn’t very meaningful. In the case of a definite 
article before a name, it means almost nothing — and these are incredibly common. (lf 
you check the section on Most Uncertain Readings, examining just the Gospel of John, 
we find two dozen variants tnoouc/o tnoouc. That’s not variants in one or two minor 
manuscripts, note; they are variants substantial enough to cause real differences 
between editors.) Could it be that minor variants will survive better than major? Of 
course, that needs to be tested — but there are at least a few manuscripts that seem to 
bear this out. A in the Gospels is mostly Byzantine — but it has a much higher number 
of major Alexandrian variants than lesser Alexandrian variants, as if its ancestor were a 
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Byzantine manuscript loosely corrected against an Alexandrian manuscript, but with 
only the major differences noted. 


There is a curious analogy to this in some a sexually reproducing species. Most species 
of rotifers reproduce sexually, the equivalent in a text of mixture. But there is a group 
that reproduces asexually — no mixture, just direct copying. It seems pretty clear that 
they are descended from an ancestral species that reproduced sexually, since their 
chromosomes still come in what superficially appear to be pairs (five pairs, ten 
chromosomes total). 


Now here is the interesting point. These bdelloid rotifers are now regarded as having 
divided into 360 species. All derive from one ancestor and her ten chromosomes. All 
have undergone some mutation and evolution. But, because the chromosomes no 
longer mix and match, the chromosomes of each pair are free to evolve away from one 
another. There is no longer a need for chromosome 4-—left to be interchangeable with 4— 
right. And indeed, they no longer are. What were once five pairs of chromosomes are 
now, in effect, ten single chromosomes. 


And it gets more interesting than that: Often the chromosomes display less difference 
between species than within species. That is, if you compare 4—left in species A, it is 
more like 4—left in species B than it is like 4—right in species A. Indeed, there may be 
more variation in 4—left within species A than there is between A’s 4—left and B’s 4—lett. 
Here the analogy is perhaps to text-types; if we cannot know how much internal 
variation there is within a species, does that not imply that we cannot know how much 
internal variation is in a text-type? 


(As an aside: The survival of bdelloid rotifers is rather an evolutionary scandal. Although 
there are a lot of asexual multicellular species, almost all are members of very small 
groups. Asexuality keeps coming up, but on the evidence, it also results in the species 
dying off, presumably because it can’t adapt to new conditions very well. But there are 
360 species of bdelloid rotifers, and they’ve been around for more than fifty million 
years. Clearly asexuality works for them. No one could figure out why — but, according 
to a recent report on National Public Radio’s “Science Friday” program, we may at last 
have the answer. In certain circumstances, bdelloids can borrow genes from other 
species and attach them to the ends of their chromosomes. The evolutionary advantage 
of this is clear: They can bring in new genes, but also gain the advantages of not being 
forced to bring in new genes. The dangers of asexual reproduction are much like 
repeated copying a manuscript without ever correcting it or comparing it against other 
manuscripts: Repeated errors will occur, and each copy will be more remote from the 
original than the one before. Eventually you get a copy too corrupt to be usable. But if a 
copy is proofread and any nonsense reading corrected, the decay will be slowed 
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significantly. It isn’t as good as complete and regular corrections, but it may actually 
result in some good conjectures....) 


A sidelight on this is provided by the human X and Y chromosomes, the only unpaired 
chromosomes in the genome. These chromosomes have developed what are called 
“sexually antagonistic genes.” The X and Y chromosomes, being distinct, no longer 
need to share genes, and in fact can develop genes which suppress each others’ 
actions. This, in fact, is pretty much what it means to be male: A handful of genes on the 
Y chromosome have suppressed the process of becoming female. The fact of sexually 
antagonistic genes, in fact, is believed to be why the human Y chromosome is so small: 
In the population as a whole, it’s outnumbered 3:1 by the X chromosome, meaning that 
X can evolve much more quickly. So where the two conflict, Y is going to lose. As a 
result, it abandons the battle; there are few genes still in use on Y. Small as it is, it’s 
mostly junk DNA. Most of the genes that used to be on Y are believed to have moved to 
other chromosomes. 


This antagonism can be extraordinarily real. This has been shown in fruit flies. The 
seminal fluid of the male has been shown to try to increase female ovulation and 
suppress the sexual urge — in other words, the male fly uses its semen to try to make 
sure the female doesn’t mate with anyone else. The female genes, naturally, want to 
keep their choices open, so they evolve immunity to the chemicals in the semen. 


At least, in nature they do. Matt Ridley, in Genome, pp. 113-114, describes an 
experiment undertaken by William Rice, in which a population of male flies were allowed 
to keep evolving more aggressive semen, while a population of females was made to 
keep its old semen resistance genes. After 29 generations, Rice reunited the breeds — 
and the male semen had grown so strong as to be irresistable, even fatal, to the 
unevolved females. (This, incidentally, should pretty well answer any questions about 
evolution not creating new species. Rice’s flies are already on the brink of speciation; 
another few dozen generations of that and the old and new flies functionally couldn’t 
interbreed at all — the males might try, but since the females would produce no eggs, 
the matings would be infertile.) 


This sort of thing probably can’t happen in the Bible text, because mixture does not 
involve the same sort of antagonism. (Also, the Bible doesn’t breed as fast. There is 
some mathematical work on how fast a population can be traced back to a common 
ancestor; Dawkins summarizes it on pages 42-45 of The Ancestor’s Tale. \t involves 
many assumptions, and we have to add more to apply it to the text, but as a general 
model, it appears there are only about fifteen generations between the manuscripts 
surviving today and their primary archetype, and only seven to ten between that 
archetype and the autograph. This isn’t enough generations to allow speciation except 
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in the most extraordinary circumstances.) But it bears some thinking about. When text- 
types mix, which readings will tend to be perpetuated? Answer: It appears, in general, 
the longer ones; scribes didn’t want to risk leaving out any words that might be original. 
There are exceptions (424 being the obvious example). But they do appear to be the 
exceptions. 


Note the implication: Because the Byzantine text is the longer, fuller text, its readings 
will tend to prevail at any stage of mixture. Does this mean that this is how the 
Byzantine text came to prevail? No. What it does mean is that, all else being equal, the 
Byzantine text could be expected to prevail. 


So much for “normal transmission.” It applies, at best, only where there is no mixture. 


Some footnotes. There seems to be a common belief that evolution has some sort of 
appointed end (typically us). This is an extreme and dangerous misconception. 
Evolution always operates after the fact: First variations arise in the population, then 
natural selection acts on them. To give an analogy: Suppose you’re on the way 
somewhere (say a shopping mall) and you come to a branch in the road. From there, 
there are two ways to get to the mall, depending on whether you take the left or right 
fork. Once you take the a particular fork, your route is pretty well determined. But until 
you make that decision, it’s entirely up in the air. 


Similarly, many evolutionary problems have multiple solutions. As an example, consider 
the disease rickets, caused by an inadequate supply of Vitamin D. This was not a 
problem for the dark-skinned early humans, who lived in Africa; they didn’t need to 
cover their skin for warmth very often, and they got full sunlight all year long. 


Take someone like that to Scandinavia and he or she might well die of vitamin D 
deficiency. (Or so | heard many years ago; | don’t know if this analysis has held up in 
the days of DNA analysis. In any case, the analogy is correct.) 


There are several possible solutions to this problem. The body could evolve to 
manufacture vitamin D some other way. Or it could discover some alternate source (this 
is what the Inuit did, for instance — they get their vitamins from the organ meat of seals, 
and remain relatively dark-skinned). Or — Scandinavians could develop light skin, 
allowing sunlight to create Vitamin D more easily. All three of these techniques are 
equally valid (at least for the vitamin D problem). But Europeans ended up with #8, 
while the Inuit use #2. 


Evolution is always like that. It does not necessarily find the best solution to a problem; 
it finds better solutions than what went before. A species suffering too much predation 
may learn to run faster, or develop better camouflage — or it might just start breeding 
faster to keep the population up. Do this long enough, and you might get a very superior 
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creature of some sort — but it can take a very long time, and the outcome can be quite 
unexpected. Indeed, it can be a very poor adaption for any circumstances but its own; 
this is why it was so easy to drive so many species, such as dodos, extinct. An example 
of an adaption that works only in its peculiar context is the cave fish that have lost their 
eyes: In pitch darkness, eyes don’t help and leave them with a vulnerable spot. 
Occasionally, of course, such fish get washed out of the cave and into daylight, where 
they find themselves at a huge disadvantage. That being the case, the best solution for 
the cave fish would not have been to lose their eyes but to develop some sort of very 
strong eyelid to protect it. But, for the fish still in the cave, this solution is no better than 
losing their sight, and probably harder to develop. So the fish go blind because it’s a 
workable answer to a genuine problem. Such “quick fixes” are found in the human 
genome, too: we’ve already mentioned the sickle cell mutation. This seems to have 
been quick-fix human answer to malaria, which became more common when human 
clear-cut land, making more breeding sites available for malaria mosquitoes. A better 
solution would have been to develop real immunity to malaria, but sickle cell was better 
than nothing, and it was an easy mutation to create. Similarly, the cystic fibrosis gene is 
effectively fatal to people who have two copies — but people with one copy seem to be 
nearly immune to typhoid (see Kevin Davis, Cracking the Genome, p. 47). So that gene, 
which is as dreadful as the sickle cell gene, is common in Europe. 


This is perhaps a useful warning for the textual critics who have tried to reduce scribes 
to automata. A scribe confronted with what appears to be an error may try to fix it — but 
you probably can’t predict the fix. If it’s a “good” fix (according to whatever definition of 
“good” other scribes use), it may well propagate. But you can’t predict the fix before it’s 
made. 


Another interesting point about evolution is the modern concept of “punctuated 
equilibrium.” Evolution is not continuous — when conditions are stable, evolution 
operates very slowly, with few changes over the years. Upset the stable conditions — 
due to climate change, or the arrival of a new species from outside, or just a wildly 
successful mutation — and the whole thing has to, in effect, scramble to find a new 
equilibrium. These are the conditions under which species more rapidly go extinct and 
new species are created. 


Now think, for instance, of the various persecutions of Christianity. Emperors such as 
Diocletian destroyed every Bible they could get their hands on, and took out a certain 
number of scribes as well. This means that there is little opportunity to compare 
manuscripts, and many of them will be copied secretly and by amateur scribes. This will 
probably encourage “mutations” — new variants and text-types evolving. We don’t have 
much direct evidence for this (the persecutions and later barbarian invasions took place 
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at a time when the manuscript record is very thin), but it seems reasonable that this 
might happen. 


While we’re looking at history, let’s take one note from another evolutionary process: 
That of language. We mentioned above the Proto-Indo-European language that is the 
ancestor of (among others) English, German, Latin, and Greek. Since we have a 
stemma of sorts for this language’s descendants, we can reconstruct most of the 
language (basically by taking the grammar of Sanskrit and reconstructing the 
vocabulary by stemmatic principles). This reveals interesting points. For example, the 
reconstructed language has a number of words pertaining to agriculture. This implies 
that it originated after agriculture had spread to their regions. (It has been hypothesized 
that the success of the Indo-Europeans was due to their possession of agriculture). 
Certain other words — e.g. relating to pastoralism and to metals — are not found, 
implying that it predates the introduction of those habits. 


This sort of conclusion based on linguistic data is pretty fragile, especially as regards 
the argument from silence. (It’s theoretically possible, e.g., that the Indo-Europeans 
herded, say, gerbils, but because none of the societies descended from them did gerbil- 
herding, all relevant words died out and were reinvented later.) But sometimes they can 
be important. There are occasional analogies to histories of texts. | can’t think of a good 
one for the New Testament, but consider Isaiah 7:14. If a version translated from the 
Hebrew says that a young woman shall bear a son (which is, of course, the correct 
reading of Isaiah), it tells us very little. But if a version translated from the Hebrew says 
that at virgin shall bear said son — a misrendering which originated with the Septuagint 
— there is probably Christian influence in there somewhere. Or at least LXX influence. 


One key aspect of evolution has little relevance to Biblical texts: The so-called “arms 
race.” This is what comes about when two species are in particularly close competition 
— say an herbivore and a predator, where the predator is the primary killer of the 
herbivore and the herbivore is the predator’s primary food. Call them, for the sake of 
simplicity, antelope and leopard. They can’t escape each other (barring a habitat change 
or the intervention of another species). If antelope start running faster, then leopards will 
get faster in response. If antelope learn to hide more effectively (by disguising their 
appearance or scent), then leopards will develop better eyes or ears. If antelope start to 
breed faster, then more leopards will be able to survive to consume the larger 
population. No matter what one species does, the other will find an answer (or go 
extinct). As the years pass, they have to devote more and more energy to leg muscles, 
or to fancy fur patterns, or extra offspring, or whatever it takes to survive. If there were a 
way to call the whole thing off — for the antelope just to give in and say, “Here. Take ten 
percent of us each year (or whatever percent the leopards actually take) and stop 
evolving,” it would make life easier for both species. But they can’t; they’re stuck. 
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Ultimately, this is very like the mathematical problem known as the “prisoner’s 
dilemma?” (see the article on Game Theory). 


This, as noted, does not occur in textual criticism — though it does sometimes seem to 
occur in denominations, as preachers desperate to build congregarions threaten worse 
and worse hellfire. | do sometimes wonder about a sort of a race between plain-text 
manuscripts and lectionaries — since lectionaries were more useful in churches, there 
would be pressure on plain-text manuscripts to become more and more useful for 
church reading, so that lectionary incipits and such would be put into the margin — and 
even into the text (as happened, e.g., with 1799). | doubt this has affected manuscripts 
seriously — though it’s had some pretty strange effects on English translations. (| have 
a New Revised Standard Version with a marginalia designed, | think, for a King James 
Version by a very conservative scholar. At times, it seems as if text and margin are at 
war; at others, the marginalia, by adding section headings and such, appear to me to at 
least distort the meaning of the text by dividing sections which should be united.) 


Finally, another word about evolutionary progress versus evolutionary direction versus 
randomness. |’ve repeated several times above that evolution does not result in 
progress — that, e.g., a mole is not “better” than, say, a weasel, at least in the general 
sense of surviving; they’re just different. There is a tendency to think that, if a process 
doesn’t have a destination, it must be random. This is not at all true. Evolution doesn’t 
have a destination, but it is rarely random. Dawkins, in The Blind Watchmaker (starting 
around page 65), points out the difference between random selection and cumulative 
selection. This is a very important point. Random selection, in which you simply throw a 
bunch of traits together, has no direction and would almost never produce improvement. 
Cumulative selection is altogether different. 


Let’s take a very simple test (Dawkins does something like this, but I’m going to produce 
a variation which | think makes it clearer). Let’s produce 10-digit strings of numbers, 
consisting of the digits 1-3. Call each 10-—digit sequence a “creature.” So 1111111111 is 
a creature, and 1231231231 is a creature. It can be shown that there are 59049 
different creatures of this type. 


Now here is our goal: We want to create a creature that has all digits belonging to one 
set. We don’t care which set; just all belonging to the same set. 


Remember that there are 59049 creatures. There are only three of them which meet our 
criteria: 1111111111, 2222222222, and 3333333333. So if you just set up a random 
creature generator and have it spit out creatures, only one creature in 19683 (59049 
divided by three) will be of this type. 
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To demonstrate this point, let’s try 25 generations of random selections. My trusty 
spreadsheet gave me this list: 


3232232231 
2123121131 
2222221132 
3223112123 
1323112223 
2223112312 
1321331222 
3223113112 
1223333321 
1123233333 
2222133331 
3322323323 
2123322232 
1332311311 

2111132322 

1133123223 
1311113132 

3121213322 
2211223121 

2313313223 
2131132323 
3223222222 
2313121322 
1112312211 

1223213312 


Not one of them is acceptable — in fact, only eight of them have even the first two digits 
the same! 


That’s random selection. Chance never gets us anywhere. If by some coincidence you 
get something close to an acceptable form — well, it will all be jumbled in the next 
generation, so even being 90% right is no good. Under random selection, you have to 
have everything right the first time. Some people claim that this is so improbable that 
evolution can’t work. And they may well be right — except that random selection isn’t 
how evolution operates. 


Keep the problem of random selection in mind as we consider cumulative selection. 
Here’s how cumulative selection works: Once you find a partial solution, you refine it 
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and converge toward a better form of it. For example, take our first creature above: 
3232232231. It has, by chance (or, perhaps, by defect of Apple Computer’s built-in 
random number generator), only one case of 1, five of 2, and four of 3. So this creature 
“inclines toward” 2. 


So our goal is to “evolve it” toward 2. Note that the choice of 2 is entirely arbitrary. If 
there had been more instances of 1 than of 2, we’d say our creature inclined toward 1, 
and evolve that way. But this one inclines toward 2. So what we do is, we hold every 
instance of 2 to be fixed, and let only the other digits evolve. How long does it take to 
get from 3232232231 to 2222222222? 


Answer: In my first run, it took all of three generation: 


3232232231 
1222222223 
1222222223 
2222222222 


Remember, in random selection, it would almost certainly have taken thousands of 
generations. 


Of course, this is extreme. We started with a number that was very two-heavy. Let’s try 
this a few more times. Remember that we will select for whatever is the most common 
number in our first try. Here are the results of six more tries: 


1122311331 | 3233123222 | 1112332333 | 1331213223 
1121211321 | 2223321222 | 1213331333 | 3333213123 


3331213223 
3333213123 


2311123132 
2211122121 


1131111121 
1111111131 
1111111131 
1111111121 
1111111131 
1111111131 
1411111111 


2221322222 
2221322222 
2221222222 
2222222222 


5 generations 


2223333333 
2313333333 
1313333333 
2323333333 
2333333333 
1333333333 
3333333333 


3333313313 
3333333313 
3333333313 
3333333313 
3333333313 
3333333323 
3333333333 


3333313313 
3333333313 
3333333313 
3333333313 
3333333313 
3333333323 
3333333333 


1111121111 
1111111111 
3 generations 


8 generations 


Artificial though this is, it shows the absolutely astonishing power of cumulative natural 
selection. We have achieved our result about a thousand times faster than randomly 
assembling traits. And if we were trying to achieve something like a living being, with an 
even lower random probability, the advantage of cumulative selection would be even 
greater. (There appears to be a logarithmic relationship here, though | haven’t seen 
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math on this and am too lazy to work it out. Suffice it to say that cumulative selection 
produces a huge improvement in evolutionary speed.) 


The example above may sound improbable — shouldn’t there be a best way for a 
species to survive? This is an easy fallacy for humans to fall into, because we are by far 
the smartest, most tool-making, fastest-spreading species on the planet. So we have a 
tendency to think that we (or at least our key trait, which is intelligence) are the purpose 
of evolution. By no means. As we’ve noted several times, many survival problems have 
multiple solutions (e.g. better concealment, better eyesight to spot predators sooner, 
higher speed to outrun predators, or faster reproduction to have offspring before the 
predator can kill you). Sometimes the different “cures” can be just about very similar in 
style and nearly equal in effectiveness. Let’s try one more example — consider an 
arbitrary species of flowers (call them rolys — sort of half way between a rose and a lily) 
and pollinators. It happens that bees cannot see the color red, so they will not pollinate 
red flowers. Hummingbirds, as a result, are specially attracted to red flowers, and 
pollinate them; if there are enough red flowers, they may ignore something with petals 
of another colour. 


Now suppose a species pf rolys shows up where some of the flowers are red and some 
are blue. The red ones will be pollinated by hummingbirds, the blue by bees. A red 
flower, as a result, will never be pollinated by blue pollen, and and blue flower will never 
get red pollen. There are only two possible outcomes: Either cumulative selection will 
apply, and one or the other color will come to dominate (presumably red flowers if 
hummingbirds are more common, or blue if bees are the primary pollinator) — or the 
species will split into two, with red rolys and blue rolys not interbreeding and eventually 
becoming separate species. 


This could perfectly easily happen to literary events, too. One that occurs to me is the 
reporting of miracles. Christianity regards miracles as validating its truth. As a result, we 
see non-miraculous events treated as miracles (see, e.g., the story of Eutychus in Acts 
20:9-12. Paul didn’t do anything; he didn’t heal the boy, and for all we know, Eutychus 
died later or was permanently crippled. But it’s given the feeling of a miracle. Or 
consider Elisha and the Shunammite’s son. 2 Kings 4:34 describes what sounds like 
mouth-to-mouth resuscitation — but, again, it’s treated as a miracle). 


Islamic tradition is the reverse: Mohammed denied that he was a miracle-worker. | can’t 
recall a single human-worked miracle in the Quran — not that I’m expert. But | 
consulted the translation of Abdullah Yusuf Ali, which is carefully indexed. It led me to 
Surah 29:50, which notes the lack of miracles; “The Signs are indeed with God [and not 
human beings].” The rather indignant footnote complains about unbelievers asking for 
signs (beyond the what are regarded as the self-evident signs of the existence of the 
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universe, life, and such): “Everything is possible for God, but God is not going to humor 
the follies of men or listen to their disingenuous demands. He has sent an Apostle to 
explain His Signs clearly, and to warn them of the consequences of rejection. Is it not 
enough?” 


You don’t have to believe in Christianity or Islam to see how extremely divergent these 
positions are! Clearly, if a slightly strange event happens, Christian folklore will tend to 
turn it into a miracle; Islamic folklore will have no such tendency. 


Now forget folklore, and miracles, and think texts. Start with the same original text, then 
hand it to an orthodox Christian, an Arian (who considered the Son to be inferior to the 
Father), and a Nestorian or other monophysite who believed that Jesus was God and 
not man, or man and not God, or a figment of the imagination, or something like that. 
Without deliberate alteration, each scribe will probably make errors that support his 
theology. The resulting text will clearly be Orthodox, or Arian, or Monophysite — and will 
encourage its copying by other scribes with that theological tendency, making the 
second generation even more partisan, and so on. It’s very much like the cumulative 
selection case. Once the process starts, it will tend to proceed in the same direction 
because it’s self-reinforcing. 


Are there other lessons to be learned from evolutionary biology? Possibly. For example, 
we may need to rethink our canons of criticism. The canon “Prefer the middle reading” 
is so obscure that most manuals don’t even mention it. And yet, it is fundamental to 
evolutionary biology: Where there are three patterns of, say, mitochondrial DNA, and 
where A and B differ by one base pair, and B and C differ by one base pair, but A and C 
differ by two base pairs, the general assumption is that B is the ancestral sequence and 
A and C are offspring. That is, B is the middle reading. (See Bryan Sykes, The Seven 
Daughters of Eve, p. 139.) If we say that any stemma must allow only one change per 
“generation” of genealogy, then we have only three possible stemma. This rule says that 
the preferred genealogy is: 


/ \ NOT AND NOT 


QA—w—s 
»P—W—OA 


Appendix A: Genetics 


Much of what has been said above is about evolution. | want to repeat something | 
mentioned above: Evolution today is not your parent’s evolution, nor Darwin’s. We are 
living in the era of genetic Darwinism — neo-Darwinism. 
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By that | mean that the modern understanding of DNA has completely changed the field. 
To see why, we probably need to say a few words about genes and genetics. | won’t 
burden you with much history. Suffice it to say that, by the mid-twentieth century, it was 
clear that most of the chemical work in the cells was done by enzymes, and enzymes 
were made of proteins, and that the data needed to assemble those proteins was stored 
in DNA — deoxyribonucleic acid. Despite the name, DNA is not a single molecule, but 
rather an infinite class of molecules, built from five smaller molecular components which 
in turn combine into four basic pieces of DNA. The five molecules are of two types. Four 
— the “nucleotides” — are used to store information, while the fifth provides the 
framework in which the other four are stored. The four pieces can be thought of a T- 
shaped elements which assemble like a puzzle. The cross bar of the T is a phosphorus- 
based “backbone” (this, incidentally, explains why phosphorus spills at sea cause algae 
blooms: Phosphorus, since it is part of DNA, is absolutely essential to all life — and 
phosphorus is present in a much lower proportion in sea water than in living creatures. 
The limiting factor on an ecosystem, especially a water ecosystem, is almost always 
phosphorus. Add phosphorus and you get a population explosion lasting until something 
else becomes the limiting factor. Life is “accustomed” to phosphorus shortages; it is not 
“accustomed” to phosphorus abundance, and goes out of control if the supply is large 
enough.) 
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The stem of the T is where the real information is stored — in an elaborate hexagonal or 
hexagonal-plus-pentagonal structure . These structures consist of one of the four 
nucleotides. The four are usually referred to by initials, A, C, G, and T; they are properly 
called adenine, cytosine, guanine, and thymine. (In RNA, which is a parallel to DNA with 
a somewhat different backbone, U=uracil replaces thymine. Chemists refer to adenine 
and guanine as purines, cytosine and thymine as pyrmadines.) 


The result really is like a children’s toy. There is the rigid brace of the phospate 
backbone, the structure of the nucleotide coming off of it, and a couple of spots where 
hydrogen bonds can hook, like the joins of tinker toys or the raised bumps on Lego 
blocks. 


Note how beautifully functional all this is: Two of the nucleotides, A and G, are wide, with 
a double ring; the other two, C and T, are smaller. This means that the two possible 
links, A+T and C+G, are the same width. The one major difference is that the A/T 
linkage, which has three hydrogen bonds, is slightly stronger (and in fact is slightly more 
common in DNA; it has been speculated that this is so the DNA itself is more firmly held 
together). 


That clever linkage, in which the A+T and C+G assemblies are the same size, means 
that DNA can form the famous “double helix,” If we untwist a strand of DNA into a sort of 
ladder, it might look something like this: 


SUUSREERRSSGReRE 


Normally, of course, this is twisted around itself — hence the “double helix” description 
(actually only a single helix, merely one with a twisted ladder-like form rather than a 
straight strand, but let’s not worry about that). 


Since there are four and only four possible nucleotides as we read along the DNA 
strand, it will be evident that this is a digital code, done in base four. 


Well, theoretically base four. In fact, like Hebrew, “words” are grouped in blocks of three 
letters. That means there are 64 possible “words.” 


In a curious feature of the code, which has its advantages and disadvantages, all of 
these 64 words have meanings, even though there the number of messages is smaller 
than 64. That is, there are only so many messages a word has to convey. Possible 
meanings are one of the twenty amino acids used to make proteins, plus a few control 
commands (e.g. there needs to be something to say “stop” or “this is the end of the 
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protein.”) So the sequence AAA might stand for the amino acid alanine, AAC for 
argenine, AAG for asparagine, etc., Once you have finished those 20+ commands, the 
other 40+ possible sequences could be left as blanks, with no meaning at all. 


It doesn’t work that way. Every one of the 64 possible words stands for something, 
meaning that there are about three ways to encode for each of the standard commands. 
(In fact some amino acids are represented by as many as six different codes, others by 
just one.) 


One noteworthy element of the system is that a// creatures tested use the same DNA 
code. This is, in one sense, astonishing — one DNA code is as good as any other in 
terms of information storage. So if all species were independently created, they would 
be expected to use different codes. But once a code is established, it’s effectively 
impossible to change it; the result is chaos. So the fact that all known creatures use the 
same code strongly implies common origin. 


The obvious disadvantage of the all-codes-have-meaning system is that it makes it hard 
to detect damage — if we had only 21 codes (say, arbitrarily, AAA through CCA, or 
perhaps some other scheme where the codes are spread throughout the alphabet), 
then if AAA mutated into GAA, we could be sure there was a mutation and set about 
trying to fix it. (Francis Crick, the co-discoverer of the double helix, in fact proposed an 
encoding scheme with a very strong error-correcting element in it: it made it impossible 
to misread DNA. Unfortunately, the language of DNA is not intelligently designed, and 
doesn’t follow Crick’s encoding pattern.) The side effect of this system with no error 
correcting is that a lot of genetic diseases can crop up by random mutation at a single 
nucleotide — as Queen Victoria of England apparently suffered a mutation which gave 
her one gene for hemophilia. She herself, having a good gene to cover for it, did not 
suffer hemophilia. But many of her descendants did — including, famously, the son of 
Nicolas II of Russia, with truly disastrous consequences. 


The other side of the coin is, this system does make mutations easier. Most mutations 
are deleterious, as in Queen Victoria’s case — but some are advantageous. Apparently 
bad mutations are not too high a price to pay, as long as there are occasional good 
mutations, too. (This actually makes some sense: Most individuals in most species don’t 
live long enough to breed, so losing a few sick individuals to bad mutations costs little, 
while even a few advantageous mutations can have a high payoff. It is, by ordinary 
standards, very cruel — but it makes sense, evolutionarily.) 


But this makes geneticists practice a discipline almost like textual critics. DNA is a 
series of words — words which are all the same length, and with a total vocabulary of 
only 64 words, but they are words. And they form sentences — complete genes, which 
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encode complete proteins. And the sentences, unlike the words, can be almost infinitely 
long and complex. 


Consider the implications. Suppose we compare the genes for making, say, hair in five 
different species. I’m just making this up to demonstrate the point, but the principle 
holds. Suppose the hair gene looks like this in our five species: 


WORD: 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

chimp: AAA * GAC * GAG * CAG * GAA * TAA * TAG * GAT * CCC * CAG ... 
hippo: AAA * GAC * CGG * CAG * GGA * TTA * TAG * GGT * CCA * CAG ... 
human: AAA * GTC * GAG * CAG * GAA * TAA * TAG * GAT * CCA * CAG ... 
mouse: AAA * GAC * GGG * CAG * GAA * TTA * TAG * GAT * CCA * CTG ... 
whale: AAA * GAC * CGG * CAG * GGA * TTA * TAG * GAT * CCA * CAG ... 


Now here is the part that resembles textual criticism: We can and should actually 
prepare a collation of this data. In this very simple example, we can do this by listing 
which species have which coding for each word. That’s this (we should note that I’ve 
create a very high rate of variation. It’s quite likely that, for any given gene found in all 
five species, there will be less than one variant in every ten words, rather than the 
seven per ten words I’ve illustrated). I’ve listed the majority reading first in all cases, 
taking humans as the standard in the event of a tie. 


Word 1: AAA (all species) 

Word 2: GAC (chimp, hippo, mouse, whale) ] GTC (human) 

Word 3: GAG (chimp, human) ] GGG (mouse) | CGG (hippo, whale) 
Word 4: CAG (all species) 

Word 5: GAA (chimp, human, mouse) ] GGA (hippo, whale) 

Word 6: TTA (hippo, mouse, whale) ] TAA (chimp, human) 

Word 7: TAG (all species) 

Word 8: GAT (chimp, human, mouse, whale) ] GGT (hippo) 

Word 9: CCA (hippo, human, mouse, whale) ] CCC (chimp) 

Word 10: CAG (chimp, hippo, human, whale) ] CTG (mouse) 


As noted, we have seven variants. Four of these (words 2, 8, 9, 10) consist of singular 
variants. That leaves three variants we can consider meaningful: 


Word 3: GAG (chimp, human) ] GGG (mouse) | CGG (hippo, whale) 
Word 5: GAA (chimp, human, mouse) ] GGA (hippo, whale) 
Word 6: TAA (chimp, human) ] TTA (hippo, mouse, whale) 


Note that, in these variants, chimp and human agree every time except for the singular 
reading at word two (we might wildly guess that this is the gene that allows humans to 
grow long hair; nearly all other mammals, including chimps, have genes which give 
them a fixed hair length). Hippo and whale also agree in all three cases, with mouse 
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agreeing once with chimp/human, once with hippo/whale, and once being singular. 
Based on this evidence, the genealogy for these creatures is: 


proto-mammal 


proto-ape proto-mouse proto-water mammal 


chimp human mouse hippo whale 


This is, of course, far too little evidence to go on, and the entire example is faked — but 
the principle is perfectly valid, and shows how closely parallel genetic analysis is to 
stemmatics. 


There is another note here. It’s one thing to have a gene, and another to use it. We 
mentioned above that genes are like a digital data store. They resemble computers in 
other ways, too: They resemble computer subroutines, and the whole thing is a vast 
computer program. Like a computer subroutine, the same gene can be used by other 
genes for various purposes (there are actually molecules to turn a gene on or off, and 
many genes respond to multiple different activating molecules. Indeed, they may 
produce different proteins based on different activators). The whole system is very much 
like passing parameters to a subroutine. 


This also explains why some cells are different. Many programs are customizable — 
every word processor I’ve encountered in recent years has some sort of “work” menu on 
which you can stash commands you use a lot. Cells are like that, too: Very early on in 
the life of the organism, they get a chemical cue which activates a few master genes, 
and those master genes then tell them to become heart or liver or skin cells. And, in the 
very early stages of development, many of those cues come from chemicals passed on 
by the mother or the father — a phenomenon known as imprinting. This is a relatively 
recent discovery, and | can’t go into it deeply (I don’t know enough, and the field is 
moving so fast that whatever | could write would soon be out of date anyway). But this 
gives uS one more analogy to scribal copying — a scribe might well be given 
instructions by his superiors to incorporate this, that, or the other set of marginalia, or to 
copy in uncials or minuscules, or any of a dozen other things. The basic text — the 
“genes” of the manuscript — may be unchanged even while looking very different and 
serving a very different function. 
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Footnote on Science and Creation 


The statement at the top of this page about scientific theories of creation — that the Big 
Bang, evolution, etc. are compatible with the Bible — probably isn’t going to convince 
anyone who isn’t convinced, but on the off chance that there is a person out there who 
actually wants to give the matter a hearing, I’m going to offer further justification. 
Pointless, | know — but hey, voting is pretty pointless (since I’m outnumbered two 
hundred million to one), and | still vote anyway; | just never see anyone worthwhile 
elected. So I'll spend a little time tilting at this windmill. 


I’m not even going to address Intelligent Design, since it is a farce posing as science — 
and nobody believes it anyway. This is addressed solely to the issue of whether there is 
a fundamental conflict between Genesis and scientific theories of creation (as they are 
understood early in the third millenium of the common era; there is of Course every 
expectation that they will change. Scientific alternatives have long been offered to the 
Big Bang. Personally, I’ve never been very fond of the Big Bang — it’s rather a lot of 
theorizing based on very little data. But it’s currently the accepted model of universal 
formation, and it’s certainly the one most like Genesis. In any case, eliminating the Big 
Bang doesn’t eliminate the stumbling block of evolution; every scientific model of the 
universe assumes evolution as the source of biodiversity on earth.) 


| would argue as follows. The current “inflation” model of the Big Bang very closely 
resembles Genesis — e.g. in the early moments of creation, everything was a big 
jumble. There is no better description than “without form and void.” The whole thing was 
a plasma. Then the three linked forces, strong nuclear, electromagnetic, and weak 
nuclear, split, “and there was light.” 


Gradually the whole mess settled down, and then life started to appear. It wasn’t all at 
once, but nowhere does Genesis say bacteria and frogs and lions were created at the 
same time, merely that they were created at the same stage of creation — after the 
creation of the universe, and before humanity. Humanity came last — and, indeed, we 
are one of the last evolutionary results of one of the most recent branches of the 
evolutionary tree. 


There are other interesting places where evolutionary theory can explain some curious 
aspects of the Bible. For example, why is it that the lifespans of the Patriarchs in 
Genesis keep getting shorter? It must be remembered that evolution doesn’t care what 
happens to a living thing after it breeds. Mayflies and Pacific Salmon breed and die — 
they don’t even try to survive after laying their eggs. So there is no evolutionary reason 
not to experience senescence if you can breed well before that. 
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And mutations can cause senescence. The vast majority of mutations are detrimental — 
e.g. cystic fibrosis, which is caused by a single change in a single gene, kills people 
young, and in most circumstances is purely detrimental. These mutations die out (cystic 
fibrosis still exists because it’s a recessive gene and because it can happen by new hot 
spot mutations). 


But there are mutations which can have mixed effects — suppose, e.g., that human 
females once could have only three children. If a mutation came along that allowed 
them to have twenty children, but caused them to grow old faster, well, from the 
standpoint of evolution, that’s a good gene. Chances are that aging is in some way a 
side effect of mutations like this, and their evolutionary consequences. (In fact, | just 
heard a very brief item about a gene that is known to do exactly that: The gene prevents 
cancer but accelerates aging. In a situation where few individuals live long enough to 
die of old age anyway, the cancer-preventing effects are doubtless worth the cost.) 


| admit that it’s a long, long stretch from this to the Patriarchs, but it’s an interesting case 
of Genesis paralleling something that really does seem to have happened. It is 
particularly noteworthy that the steep decline in lifespan came in the generations after 
Noah — noteworthy because the Flood would have caused a sharp constriction in the 
gene pool (something that geneticists have long thought to be true because the human 
genome has so few variations, something which could imply that, at one point, the 
population shrank almost to vanishing. The disaster involved may not have been a 
flood, but there was something.) A small population, subject to genetic drift, could easily 
lose certain genes, including those which promote longevity if they affect fertility (which 
they seemed to do in the Biblical case; consider how old most of the patriarchs were 
when they had their first children). 


Again, if you think about it, the first humans were hunter-gatherers. Farming and 
pastoralism came later — exactly as happened in the Bible. In the world of science, the 
New Stone Age began ten thousand years ago, in the world of the Bible, six thousand 
years ago. A trivial difference, in geologic terms; the Bible by this token appears to have 
preserved a folk memory that was largely forgotten elsewhere. 


Add it all up, and it seems to me that the fact that Genesis so closely parallels the 
conclusions of scientists is evidence for the truth of Genesis — it’s being independently 
verified, even if there are a few footnotes being added. 


The real stumbling block, it seems to me, is the word “day.” The Big Bang (or the Steady 
State, or any other scientific model of the universe) didn’t all happen in 144 hours — the 
first part took moments, and the rest took billions of years. 
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But what is a day? On earth, now, it is 24 hours. It was somewhat less in the past — the 
day was a few seconds shorter even in Biblical times; tidal effects are slowing earth’s 
rotation. Nor is it a constant slowing; sometimes, for peculiar reasons, the earth’s 
rotation suddenly changes ever so slightly. 


Now consider this: On Jupiter, a day is about twelve hours. 


On Venus, a day is 243 earth days — longer than Venus’s period of rotation around the 
sun (that is, a Venus day is longer than a Venus year). 


An object in the Kuiper Belt beyond Neptune, if it is phase locked with the sun (as is 
likely true in many cases), will have a day in excess of 100 earth years. An object in the 
Oort Cloud, if it is phase locked, will have a day of thousands of years. 


Theoretically, there could be a rock orbiting the sun with a year, and hence a phase- 
locked day, of two billion years (which would make seven days the total age of the 
universe so far). Kepler’s third law tells us that this planet would be at a distance of a bit 
under 1,600,000 A.U. (where one A.U. or Astronomical Unit is the distance from the Sun 
to the Earth). That works out to a distance of about 150,000,000,000,000 miles, or 
240,000,000,000,000 kilometers. That’s a distance of 25 light-years, which means that 
that planet does not in fact exist in our solar system — but, conceivably, there might be 
such a planet around an isolated star somewhere between galaxies. A planet with a 
period of half a billion years would be only 625,000 A. U. away; a planet with a period of 
a hundred million years would be 200,000 A. U. away. It is thus genuinely possible that 
there is a planet with a day of about 25 million years orbiting the sun. 


The sun orbits the center of the Milky Way in a period estimated at 220 million years. 
The sun has a separate day, but a planet at this distance might be phase locked to the 
center of the galaxy and so have a 220 million year long day. The outermost stars of the 
galaxy appear to have an orbital period of over half a billion years. The data | have on 
this is sketchy, but it is clear that a planet orbiting the Milky Way at a sufficient distance, 
if itis phase locked, could have a day of two billion years. 


On the other hand, an extrasolar planet was discovered in 2005 that has a year that is 
less than two earth days long. If there are any planets in that solar system even closer 
to the sun, they might have a year that is less than a day long! 


Even on Earth, a day is six months long at the north and south poles. Away from the 
poles, different places have daylight at different times. If, as some have argued, it was 
sunset (or high noon, or sunrise) at Jerusalem when the first light came, then the first 
day over the Pacific Ocean was not evening and morning but morning and evening. 
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And then there is relativity. Time dilation. For a person or object moving at a speed near 
the velocity of light, a subjective 24-hour period could be a hundred years, or a 
thousand, or even two billion. 


If you went to a planet around Alpha Centauri or Epsilon Eridani, and it had intelligent 
inhabitants, and you were translating the Bible, how would you translate Genesis? “And 
there was evening, and there was morning, the first 86400 seconds, where one second 
is defined as 9192631770 periods of the light emitted by cesium—133 as it shifts 
electrons between the two lowest states”? Go ahead, try it in English and see how many 
converts you get. 


So what is a day? Answer: Unless otherwise specified, it’s almost any period of time. 
Classical Hebrew doesn’t have words for “geological epoch,” or “plasma,” or “strong 
nuclear force.” (It does have a word for dust, and — interestingly in light of Genesis 3:19 
— we are made of the interstellar dust which gave rise to stars and planets.) If you’re 
going to tell the story of the Big Bang in classical Hebrew, what can you do except use a 
word like “day” for “epoch” and “water” (i.e. liquid, fluid) for “plasma”? 


And are we really so arrogant as to think that God runs the entire universe based on our 
local earthly timescale? A God great enough to create on this scale is surely not 
parochial; why create a revelation that works only on one planet? 


The fact that early Biblical commentators interpreted “day” to mean “24 hours” is surely 
not binding on God! After all, a thousand years are to God as one day... 


Grades and Clades 


Much of the confusion in textual criticism in recent years comes from a failure to 
distinguish genetic similarity from mere coincidence of reading. Similar readings often 
imply kinship, to be sure — but in a particular case, it may be the result of accidental 
levelling. Instances where this can happen especially easily include haplograpic errors, 
assimilation of parallels, and expansion of Christological titles. 


The biological sciences have been aware of this problem for decades, and have 
evolved terminology to deal with it. The term for a set of things (Species, manuscripts) 
with a similar set of characteristics is a grade; the term for a set of things which evolved 
from each other is a clade. 


To illustrate how this works in biology, consider this family tree of the reptiles and their 
descendants (as best | understand it, with some attempt to translate this into clearer 
jargon than the books I’ve read): 
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proto-reptile 


non-turtle-like turtle-like 
reptiles reptiles 
dinosaur-like lizard-like 
reptiles reptiles 
crocodiles dinosaurs snakes lizards tuatara turtles 


birds 


pelycosaurs 


therapsids 


mammals 


In viewing this, the key point is to realize that all living reptiles are descended from that 
first proto-reptile, and no amphibians, fish, non-vertebrates, plants, or unicellular 
organisms are descended from it. That proto-reptile is the ancestor only of living 


reptiles, mammals, and birds. 


Note that, when we speak of reptiles today, we mean only a subset of the creatures 


shown above: 
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proto-reptile 


non-turtle-like turtle-like pelycosaurs 
reptiles reptiles 
dinosaur-like lizard-like 
reptiles reptiles therapsids 


birds mammals 


This is based on a definition of reptiles as cold-blooded creatures which breathe air 
during their entire lives, do not secrete milk, do not have hair or feathers, and lay 
shelled eggs. Note that this is a definition based solely on characteristics. 


Note also something rather absurd: If this genealogy is correct, modern birds are more 
closely related to crocodiles, and indeed to snakes and lizards and tuataras, than they 
are to turtles and tortoises. And yet, turtles are “reptiles” and birds are not; they’re listed 
as birds. 


The word “reptile,” then, is grade terminology. It is based on characteristics only, with no 
genetic or genealogical component. The word “amphibian” is also a grade; descendents 
of the first amphibians include not only frogs and salamanders and such (which we call 
amphibians) but also reptiles and mammals and birds (which we do not call 
amphibians). 


A “clade” is entirely different: It consists of all creatures descended from a common 
ancestor, no matter how similar or dissimilar they are. (The other technical term for this 
is monophyletic, but since it seems to refer to phyla — sort of the biological equivalent 
of text-types — it’s probably clearer to avoid the term.) 


If we wish to look at clades in the reptile diagram, the version below shows several (not 
all, of course) 
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proto-reptile 


non-turtle-like pelycosaurs 
reptiles 
lizard-like . 
reptiles therapsids 
snakes lizards tuatara 
mammals 


Note that the leftmost clade shown, from dinosaur-like reptiles to birds, involves 
creatures we call reptiles and creatures we call birds, and it involves both living and 
extinct species — but all are descended from the ancestor of the group. By contrast, 
though snakes and lizards (say) are both reptiles, they are not descended from the 
ancestor of croodiles and dinosaurs and birds, so they are not part of this clade. 


There actually are clade names for a lot of the groupings above. All creatures 
descended from that first proto-reptile are “amniotes” — so named because the eggs of 
reptiles contain an amniotic membrane to allow them to retain moisture when laid 
outside water. The group of all amniotes which are not mammals (that is, the turtles, 
birds, and what we now call “reptiles”) are “sauropsids.” The lizard-like reptiles are 
“lepidosaurs.” The non-turtle-like reptiles, plus birds, are “diapsids.” The group I’ve 
called “dinosaur-like reptiles” (crocodiles, dinosaurs, birds) are the “archosaurs.” And 
the dinosaurs and birds, without crocodiles, are “ornithodires.” But when have you ever 
heard any of those names used? 


One might think of clades as “vertical” relationships, from an ancestor to descendants. 
Grades are “horizontal” — all the children in a school class, perhaps. They’re all the 
same age, but they aren’t from the same family. 
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There are several ways in which this distinction can be applied to manuscripts and the 
history of the text. Manuscripts of, say, the ninth century are a grade but not a clade; 
there is very little genetic relationship between, say, 33 and 461, but they are the “ninth 
century” grade. On the other hand, D», D#°s', and D*°:?, while not of the same century, are 
clearly related; since the latter two are copied from the first, they are unquestionably a 
clade. 


Now consider a genealogy of the Versions of the New Testament. (Please note that this 
is much simplified and very theoretical; not everyone agrees with this. Indeed, | don’t 
agree with it myself. But we have to do something for demonstration purposes.) 


Greek Text 
Old Latin Vulgate Old Syriac Coptic OC Slavonic Gothic 
Anglo-Saxon Old French Armenian Bulgarian Russian Serbian 
Georgian 
Now let’s divide this into grades: 
Greek Text 


| | | Primary 
Old Latin Vulgate Old Syriac Coptic OC Slavonic Gothic Version 


Tertiary 
Version 


Georgian 
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(In this context, | am using the terms primary version, secondary version, tertiary 
version not in terms of the importance of the version but in terms of their relationship 
with the Greek text: A primary version is taken directly from the Greek, a secondary is 
taken from a primary version rather than the Greek, and a tertiary is taken from a 
secondary version rather than from the Greek or a primary version.) 


There can be, in some cases, some real use to this grade classification — for instance, 
if you are dealing with grammatical questions about the original text, a primary version 
is much more likely to carry useful information than a secondary or tertiary, simply 
because such distinctions will become progressively more blurred with each language 
the text is translated through. So the distinction between primary and secondary 
versions is quite important for, say, the Hebrew Bible, where the versions are almost the 
only sources independent of the MT. But we don’t need such help very much in 
connection with the Greek New Testament, where we have so many independent 
witnesses. 


Which means that grades of versions aren’t much use in NT textual criticism. The Old 
Church Slavonic may be a primary version in terms of its origin — but it is translated 
from the Byzantine text. Even if you are a believer in Byzantine priority, it’s pretty 
useless, because there are older and better Byzantine sources in Greek. On the other 
hand, the Armenian may be a secondary version (this is of course much disputed), but it 
is a secondary version from an interesting and early source. Thus the Armenian version, 
though of an inferior grade, is of a superior clade. 


If that is all that knowledge of grades and clades told us, it would be just a bit of minor 
terminology that we could all ignore. The true importance, however, lies in what we can 
learn from the biologists. The essential point is that clades are much more useful than 
grades. Especially if you want to know something about earlier ancestors. In an 
evolutionary context (which the progressive change of manuscripts clearly is), grades 
are meaningful only if all change is in the same direction. The chart above, for reptiles, 
shows this. The grade “reptile” is meaningful if you think evolution had a goal, to get 
from amphibians to reptiles to mammals. But it is demonstrable that this was not the 
goal; this is shown by the fact that many thousands of unevolved reptile species still 
exist, and the reptiles also evolved into birds. Reptiles were not some sort of way station 
from amphibians to something “higher”; they are simply a type of thing. To treat them as 
if they are something to progress past is equivalent to saying that, because you drive 
through Baltimore on your way from Washington, D.C. to Philadelphia, that Baltimore 
isn’t a city and no one goes there! 


And this matters because of — Text-Types. (You probably knew all along that I’d get to 
this eventually.) Or, rather, attempts to define text-types. 
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In recent years, | have been, frankly, disgusted by attempts to discuss text-types based 
on things like the Aland Categories and the Colwell-Tune Definition. Reading about 
grades and clades finally made me realize what the problem is: All these definitions are 
grade definitions! Colwell has a 70% agreement rule. The Aland categories are basically 
categories of Byzantine-ness: Category | has almost no Byzantine influence, Category II 
is perhaps 50% conformed to the Byzantine text, Category Ill up to 75% Byzantine, 
uncategorized manuscripts are less than 90% Byzantine, and Category V are more than 
90% Byzantine. 


The results thus produced are as useful as anything based on grades can be. And it is 
much easier to determine membership in a grade than membership in a clade. But they 
are just grades; they are not clades. This means that the results of these these 
classification schemes cannot be used genealogically. Of course, many these days do 
not use genealogical methods. But it is important to realize that these classifications 
simply aren’t capable of being so used. 


For more information on how biologists seek to find clades, see the article on Cladistics. 


Greek Numerals and Mathematics 


Greek numbers are based on their alphabet, with some additional symbols; their 
mathematics is the most rigorous in the ancient world. There are instances where we 
may need to apply textual criticism to the numbers in the New Testament text; see the 
section on Ancient Mathematics. 


Gutenberg Bible 


The earliest significant printed work, a copy (Old and New Testaments) of the Latin 
Vulgate. It was published probably around 1455. See Books and Bookmaking. 
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Haplography 


In broadest terms, haplography is the loss of letters in a text. It occurs when a scribe 
skips ahead one or more letters in a manuscript, omitting the intervening letters. 
Haplography is thus the inverse of dittography. Haplography may arise from many 
causes (homoioteleuton and homoioarcton being the most common), and while it can 
usually be detected by a casual reader, in some cases it may produce a variant which 
could also be the result of dittography (See the examples in that entry). The 
phenomenon will sometimes be called “lipography” in manuals of classical textual 
criticism, though | have never seen that word used in any New Testament manual of 
criticism. 


Hebrew Numerals and Mathematics 


Hebrew numbers are based on their alphabet; their mathematics was very primitive. 
There are instances where we may need to apply textual criticism to the numbers in the 
New Testament text; see the section on Ancient Mathematics. 


The Textual History of the Books of the New Testament 


Introduction 


The history of the New Testament text cannot be written based on our present 
knowledge. We do not know, and likely will never know, how the original text was 
transmuted into the forms found in our present manuscripts. 


And yet, knowing textual history is important for criticism. The more we know about it, 
the better we are able to reconstruct the original text. And there are certain things which 
all critics will agree on — e.g. the existence of the Alexandrian and Byzantine text-types, 
and the broad nature of (though not the reason for or significance of) their differences. 


This article attempts to briefly outline what little we know about the history of the various 
New Testament books. Much of what is said here parallels the material in the article on 
Text-Types, but the emphasis is different. The discussion is concerned primarily with 
major changes and deliberate (recensional) activity. 


The sections which follow are organized by corpus, and then by book within the corpus. 
In general this document does not attempt to give a definitive history, but merely to 
outline the questions while allowing the student to form conclusions. 
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The Gospels 


Most of the evolution of the gospels took place after they were gathered into a single 
corpus. Of the four widely-acknowledged text-types, three (the Alexandrian, Byzantine, 
and “Western”) are universally agreed to be found in all four gospels. This is less certain 
in the case of the “Ceesarean” text, which has been studied primarily in Mark — but if it 
exists at all, it almost certainly exists for all four gospels. 


Both the Alexandrian and “Western” text-types appear to date back to at least the 
second century. In the case of the Alexandrian text, this is based on the age of the early 
papyri, most of which, including P® and P”, have Alexandrian texts. The age of the 
“Western” text is based on the witness of early writers such as Ireneeus. 


The date of the “Czeesarean” text is uncertain. It is often described as a combination of 
the Alexandrian and “Western” texts, but this is not true. (If it were, it would imply that 
the “Ceesarean” text is the result of recensional activity. But the type is not unified 
enough for this.) Rather, it has a combination of readings characteristic of those text- 
types (this is inevitable, since most variants are binary), with some variants of its own 
(e.g. “Jesus Barabbas” in Matt. 27:16—-17; also a very high number of harmonizing 
variants, at least in Mark). If those who champion the text-type are correct, it was in 
existence by the third century, when Origen used it. 


The earliest Greek witness to the Byzantine text is the uncial A, of the fifth century. The 
Peshitta Syriac is also largely (though not overwhelmingly) Byzantine; its date is 
uncertain though it is usually ascribed to the fourth century (and can hardly be later than 
this). 


Hort thought that the Byzantine text was recensional (i.e. that someone, perhaps Lucian 
of Antioch, assembled it). Certainly it is more unified than any of the other text-types. 
But it is now generally believed that even the Byzantine text evolved naturally. There is 
thus no evidence of recensional activity in the gospels as a whole. 


Matthew 


Of the gospels, Matthew shows the fewest signs of recensional activity. There are no 
changes in writing style and few truly major variants. Unlike in Luke, the text of Codex 
Bezae appears to have evolved naturally. It is perhaps not surprising that Matthew is 
relatively free from modifications; it is usually the first and most-quoted gospel. It 
influenced the others rather than being influenced by them. It would seem likely that we 
have it very nearly as it was written (c. 80 C.E.?). 
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Mark 


If Matthew has suffered the least textual activity, Mark has probably suffered the most. 
Generally held in low esteem and rarely quoted, it is always vulnerable to assimilation to 
Matthew or Luke. 


The other side of this is that scribes have been less concerned with the text of Mark. 
Since no one used it, why bother correcting it to the prevailing text? This means that 
there are a number of manuscripts — among them A W 28 565 — which are much more 
interesting in Mark than elsewhere. 


But though minor changes in Mark are common, they seem to have happened almost at 
random. Few serious attempts seem to have been made to edit the book (probably 
because it was so little used). There is only one place in Mark where recensional activity 
has clearly taken place. This is in the ending of the book (the material following 16:8). In 
some texts, the book ends here; in others, we find either of two possible endings, often 
combined. 


The earliest Alexandrian text, as represented by N and B plus one manuscript of the 
Sahidic Coptic, clearly had no ending. It is possible that the prototype of the “Ceesarean” 
text ended here, as many of the oldest Armenian manuscripts and the two best 
Georgian manuscripts omit, while Family 1 and others have critical signs around the 
passage. 


From the only surviving African Latin witness, k, comes the so-called “short ending,” 
three dozen words obviously written to round off a defective manuscript. 


Originating perhaps with the “Western” text (D ff?, etc.; b is defective here) is the well- 
known “long ending,” found in most editions and supported by the entire Byzantine text. 
(It is, however, by no means certain that all European Latin manuscripts support this 
reading; the most important of these manuscripts, a, is defective here; the pages have 
been removed and replaced by a vulgate text. Space considerations seem to indicate 
that there was not room for the longer ending; its lack may explain why the pages were 
removed.) 


Finally, in many late Alexandrian witnesses (L YW 083 099 579 and many Coptic and 
Ethiopic manuscripts) we find the longer and shorter endings combined, often with 
critical notations. 


It should be noted that the style of the common ending, “16:9-20,” does not match that 
of the rest of Mark. It also seems to be derived from materials in the other gospels and 
even the Acts. 
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The conclusion seems clear: Whether by accident or design, the published gospel of 
Mark ended at 16:8. (It is barely possible that Matthew had access to the real ending; it 
is even less likely that Luke had this ending). This lack was severe enough that at least 
two attempts were made to mend the gospel. The more minimal of these is the short 
ending of k, which cannot be original. The longer ending is better supported, but textual 
and stylistic considerations also argue against it. 


Luke 


If the gospel of Matthew shows no evidence of recensional activity, and that of Mark 
shows it only at the end, there is clear evidence of editorial work in Luke. (In fact, we 
know that Marcion used this gospel, and only this, and edited it in his own way, which 
proves that it was once tampered with. However, that edition has perished completely; 
our comments are based solely on the differences observed between surviving 
documents.) The differences between the Alexandrian and “Western” texts are so 
pronounced that they can hardly have arisen entirely by accident. Many examples can 
be offered, but the two best are offered by Luke’s genealogy of Jesus and by the so- 
called “Western Non-Interpolations.” The list below summarizes these variants, with the 
UBS/Alexandrian/Majority reading first (with a summary of supporters), followed by the 
“Western” reading (with a complete list of supporters): 


. Luke 3:23-31: The genealogy of Jesus, with Jesus son of Joseph son of Heli... 
son of Nathan son of David is read by P*“* xX AB C Lf" f8 33 565 700 892 1241 


M1) it vg sy cop arm geo goth eth; D®* (alone) follows Matthew 1:6—16 (in inverse 
order) by reading Jesus son of Joseph son of Jacob.... son of Solomon son of 
David (the remainder of the genealogy, from David to Adam, is the same in both 
texts) (W 579 omit the genealogy) 


° Luke 22:17—20: Verses in the order 17, 18, 19, 20 is read byP®> NABCLT“W 


O f' f' (83 defective) 565 579 700 892 1241 TI) aurcfqr' vg hark pal so bo arm 
geo eth slav; D ad ff? il read 17, 18, 19a; b e read 19a, 17, 18; cur reads 19, 17, 
18; 2°? pesh bo": read 19, 20; sin reads 19, 20a, 17, 20b, 18 


. Luke 24:3: Tou KupLOU Inoou is read byP> NABCLW Of' f'8 33 565 700 892 


MM] aur c f q vg hark pal sa bo arm geo slav (579 1071 1241 cur sin pesh bo"s 
omit kuptou); Dab de ff? | r' Eusebius’? omit 


. Luke 24:6: ouK EoTlv Woe, aAAG nyEp#n is read by P> NAB C(*) L (W) © f' f'8 


33 565 579 700 892 1241 I) aur (c “he is risen from the dead”) f q vg cur sin 
(pesh) hark pal sa bo'"’) arm™s geo',A; Dab de ff? |r’ arm™s geo® omit 
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Luke 24:12: The verse is found inP® NABLW O f' f'* 33 565 579 700 892 1241 
MM) aur cf ff? vg syr cop arm geo eth slav; Dabdelr' omit 


. Luke 24:36 — kal AE€YEl AUTOLC ELpNvN ULV Is read by P>NABL Of! f? 33 


565 700 892 MM) sin cur sa bo™s (G P W 579 1241 aur c f vg pesh hark pal bos 
arm geo eth add, with variations, yw elu, un PoBelo8e); Dabde ff? |r! omit 


: Luke 24:40: The verse is found inP® NABLW O f' f'8 33 565 579 700 892 1241 
MM) aur c f q vg pesh hark pal sa bo arm eth gro slav; Dab de ff? | r' sin cur omit 


. Luke 24:51: Kal AVEMEPETO ELO TOV OUPAVoOV is found inP® NCABCLW Of! 
f° 33 565 579 700 892 1241 I) aurcfqr' vg pesh hark pal sa bo arm geo? eth 
slav; X* Dab de ff? sin geo' omit 


. Luke 24:52: mpooKkuvnoavtTec autov is read byP®> NABCLW Of' f8 33 565 


579 (700 c am cav ful theo tol val omit autov) 892 1241 MM) aur f q big ept ox 
rush pesh hark pal sa bo arm geo’ eth slav; D ab de ff? | sin geo? omit 


The overall effect of this is to make it effectively certain that either D or the Alexandrian/ 
Byzantine text has been edited. And the fact that D uses Matthew’s genealogy strongly 
argues that D is the edited document. Does this mean that the entire “Western” text is 
an editorial production? This is not clear. It will be seen that none of the other Latin 
witnesses support D’s genealogy of Jesus, and even the “Western Non-Interpolations” 
have only partial support from the Latin, Syriac, and Georgian witnesses. Kurt Aland has 
argued that the “Western” text, as a type, does not exist. The evidence for his view (in 
the Gospels) is significant — but not overwhelming; the final decision must be left to the 
student. (We should note, however, that there is clearly a Greek/Latin type in Paul.) 


John 


Literary problems swirl around the Gospel of John: Who wrote it? When was it written? 
In what location? What is its relationship with the Synoptic Gospels? 


Textual criticism can shed little light on these questions. (Though the manuscripts 
demolish Baur’s proposal for a late date. Two important papyri of John — P® and P® — 
date from the second century, and more follow soon thereafter. Thus the book cannot be 
much more recent than 100 C.E. With this in mind, we can turn to the state of the book 
itself.) 


The textual problems in John revolve around two sections: The story of the Adulteress 
(“John 7:53-8:11”) and the entirety of Chapter 21. 
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Internal evidence would make it appear that Chapter 21 is an addition. The ending of 
Chapter 20 reads like the end of the book — and then we find Chapter 21, a seeming 
afterthought, with perhaps the purpose of explaining the death of the “Beloved Disciple.” 


But there is not the slightest textual evidence for this. Every known manuscript contains 
chapter 21. (Philip Wesley Comfort has argued that neither P® nor P’”, which are single- 
quire codices, contained enough leaves to hold John 21. This is possible, but by no 
means convincing. Both codices break off well before John 21; it is possible that the 
scribes would have condensed their writing to save space. And if that proved 
insufficient, they could have added additional leaves at the end. All Comfort’s 
calculations prove is that we cannot be certain these documents contained Chapter 21.) 
Chapter 21 may well be an addition to the book, but if so, it was almost certainly added 
before the gospel entered widespread circulation. 


The case of the Adulteress is rather different, as here there is variation in the 
manuscripts. But this case is not parallel to, say, Mark 16:9-20, where the text-types 
disagree. Here almost all the evidence is hostile to the passage. 


Taking the internal evidence first, we observe that the language is clearly non- 
Johannine. This likely will be evident to any who read the passage in Greek, but we can 
put it on an objective basis. In this passage of twelve verses, there are no fewer than 
four words hapax legomena, and four other words (one of which is used twice in the 
passage) which occur only two to four times in the NT. By comparison, in the 52 
legitimate verses of John 7 there are five hapax, and five other rare words. In the 
following 48 verses of John 8, there are no hapax and only three rare words. In fact, 
John as a whole (867 verses) contains only 58 hapax, or one every fifteen verses. Thus 
rare words are five times as common in 7:53-8:11 as in the rest of the gospel. It is not 
impossible that an author who used such a simple vocabulary could manage to insert so 
many rare words into such a short passage — but it’s not very likely, either. 


In addition, the story shows every sign of being unassimilated folklore (for discussion, 
see the article on Oral Transmission). It is true that many other parts of the gospel rest 
on oral tradition — but in all cases it has been assimilated: smoothed out and placed in 
an outside context. The Adulteress has not been placed in context, which is exactly 
what we would expect of folklore. 


The external evidence argues strongly against its inclusion. Even if it is accepted as 
scriptural, it appears in no fewer than five different places in the manuscripts: 


- Omit story — P® P® NAY“ B CYC LNTWXYAOW 0141 0211 22 33 157 209 
565 1230 1241 1241 1253 1333* 1424* 2193 2768 a fq sin cur pesh™ss hark™ss 
sa bo™ss pbo ach? arm™ss geo goth slav 
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: Include after John 7:52, in whole or in part, often with footnotes, obeli, or other 
indications of uncertainty, and with many variations — D (E) F’4 GH K M (S) U (TF 
AN) 28 205 579 700 892 1010 1071 1079 1243 1342 (1424™"") 4505 1546 aur 
c de ff? j r' vg pal bo™ss slav™ssma'g 


- Include after Luke 21:28 — f'? (=13 69 346 543 788 826 828 983) 
* Include after Luke 24:53 — 1333° 

Include after John 7:36 — 225 
* Include after John 21:25 — 1 arm™s 


Thus the evidence clearly indicates that the story of the Adulteress is an addition to 
John, and probably not an original part of any of the gospels. If it is to be included in 
Bibles at all, it should be treated as an independent incident. 


The Acts 


Of all the books of the Bible, none shows such intense textual variations as Acts. There 
are thousands of differences between the texts of B and Dea — often so substantial as 
to significantly change the meaning of the passage. 


This leads to three questions: First, is the D text actually representative of the “Western” 
text? Second, is the “Western” text recensionally different from the Alexandrian, or did 
the differences arise naturally? Third, if the two are recensionally different, which 
recension is original? 


To address the first question, let me provide the following table illustrating differences 
between D and other so-called “Western” witnesses. The table tabulates all readings of 
D in the Nestle-Aland apparatus which are not shared by either the Alexandrian or the 
Byzantine texts (defined in this case as readings of D which are not shared with any of 
the group P” N AB or by M1)/pm). The number of agreements with each of the most 
important so-called “Western” witnesses is listed, followed by the percent of the time 
each agrees with D. Chapters are grouped in blocks of four. Note: Family 1739 is 
defined as the reading of 1739, or at least two of the group 323 630 945 1891 against 
1739 if 1739 is Byzantine. Family 2138 is defined by any non-Byzantine member of the 
group, here represented by 614 1505 2495. A “Unique reading of D” is defined as a 
reading of D for which Nestle shows no Greek or versional support and no more than 
one patristic supporter. 
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The above numbers should instantly demolish Von Soden’s contention that 1739 is 
“Western” in Acts! The question is, can any of the other texts listed here be considered 
to belong to this type? Note that fully 31% of D’s readings are singular, and none of the 
other witnesses agree with more than 30% of its readings. 


It is my firm opinion that D is not a proper representative of the “Western” text; rather, it 
is an edited text based on “Western” materials. (This is similar to the views of Kurt 
Aland, except that Aland does not offer an explanation for the other “Western” texts.) 
Still, this is a point upon which scholars will differ, and in any case there is still a 
“Western” text — which must be reconstructed, laboriously, from the Latins and cop%’ 
and other witnesses (it is by no means clear, however, that Family 2138 is part of the 
“Western” text.) 


This brings us to the second question, Is the “Western” text recensionally different from 
the Alexandrian and Byzantine? If we subtract D, this is a difficult question. With no 
reliable Greek witness to the type, some of the variations may be translational. 


Given the state of the evidence, we cannot make a certain statement. The sundry 
“Western” witnesses do not appear to form a true unity, so they cannot form a 
recension. But our evidence is imperfect. It seems to me that the “Western” witnesses 
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attest to an influence, similar to but not actually derived from D. Many of the readings of 
this text differ recensionally from the Alexandrian text, but by no means all. 


Under the circumstances, it would appear that — here if nowhere else — the 
Alexandrian/Byzantine recension is clearly superior. But much remains uncertain. Some 
scholars have proposed, e.g., that Luke produced two editions of his work — with the 
Alexandrian being probably the “official” edition, but the other survived because copies 
were so difficult to produce. If there are indeed two editions, how does one decide which 
reading is “original?” Questions such as this must be left as an exercise for the student. 


The Pauline Epistles 


The textual theory of Westcott and Hort held that the text-types in Paul were the same 
as in the Gospels: Alexandrian (X A C 33 etc.), “Western” (D F G Old Latin), and 
Byzantine (K L 049 etc.), with B being mostly Alexandrian with “Western” readings. 


Two discoveries changed this: P*® and 1739. 1739 united the semi-Alexandrian 
witnesses M (0121+0243), 6, 424°. P**° was even more significant, because it showed 
that the peculiar text of B is not peculiar. Zuntz later showed that P*° and B formed the 
key witnesses to a separate textual grouping. Zuntz called this group “Proto- 
Alexandrian” (implying that the later Alexandrian text evolved from it), and listed 1739, 
the Sahidic Coptic, and the Bohairic Coptic as additional witnesses. All this may be 
questioned; in particular, it appears that the mainstream Alexandrian text (XN A C 33 81 
1175) is not actually descended from P* and B; also, 1739 appears to head its own 
group. Still, it can be regarded as established that there are additional text-types beyond 
the traditional three. 


It is also noteworthy that the “Western” text of Paul shows none of the peculiarities of 
Codex Bezae. The “Western” text of Paul is clearly not a recensional product; its 
readings are relatively restrained (this is particularly true of the readings of D-F-G 
together; the close relatives F and G have many peculiarities of their own which likely 
derive from their common ancestor). Thus a careful scholar will have to take four non- 
Byzantine groups into account in examining the text of Paul: the Alexandrian (X A C 33 
81 1175), the P**/B/Sahidic group, the “Western” text (D F G (629) Old Latin), and the 
1739 group (1739 0243 0121 1881 6 424° and (in Romans-Galatians only) 680+2200). 


Romans 


Of the legitimate Pauline epistles, Romans has perhaps the most complex textual 
history. There are two reasons for this: The nature of the manuscripts and the intricate 
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nature of the literary tradition — especially with regard to the sixteenth chapter and the 
doxology (“16:25—27”). 


Treating the problem of the manuscripts first, it is worth noting that very many 
manuscripts change their nature in Romans. The most glaring example is 33. In the 
other epistles, it is a strongly Alexandrian witness, falling closer to X than any other 
document. In Romans, however, we have a text from another hand, which is largely if 
not entirely Byzantine. 


Much the same is true of 1175 (though the degree is less); in Romans it is Byzantine; in 
the other Paulines it is mostly Alexandrian. 2464, too, is Byzantine in Romans but 
Alexandrian/Byzantine mix elsewhere. (On the other hand, a few minuscules, such as 
1852 and 1908, probably have better texts in Paul than elsewhere.) 


More important, however, is the case of 1739. The colophon claims that the text of 
Romans is taken, as far as possible, from Origen’s commentary on that book, while the 
other epistles come from an old Origenic manuscript but not from Origen himself. It 
appears that this is not true — 1739 shows no clear change in textual affiliation between 
Romans and 1 Corinthians — but the possibility must be taken into account that the 
manuscript has some alien readings here. (There is a bare possibility that this colophon 
derives from one of 1739’s ancestors, and that this ancestor, taken partly from the 
commentary and partly from another manuscript, became the ancestor of Family 1739.) 


And, finally, there is P**. Although no rigorous study has been done, the text of that 
papyrus appears to be much more wild (and rather less affiliated with B) in Romans 
than in any other part of Paul. 


Thus, in examining the textual history of Romans, one must be very careful to assess 
the manuscript evidence based on their affiliations in this book rather than elsewhere. 


Which brings us to the questions of Chapter 16 and the Doxology — linked problems, 
as it is the location of the Doxology which causes us to question the origin of Chapter 
16. It is true that Chapter 16 seems unlikely in a letter to Rome — how could Paul, who 
had never visited Rome, know so many people there? But the question would not be as 
difficult if it were not for the question of “16:25—27.” (The related question of whether or 
not to include “16:24” need not detain us; even in the unlikely event that this verse be 
thought original, it merely adds slightly to the uncertainty about 16:25f.) 


Although these verses are 16:25—27 in the Textus Receptus, this is not their place in the 
Byzantine text. In the majority of manuscripts, including L Y 0209”4 6 181 326 330 424 
451 614 1175 1241 1505 1881 1912 2492 2495 m”* dem hark geo? slav, the verses fall 
at the end of chapter 14. In most of the Alexandrian and “Western” witnesses, however, 
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the verses fall at the end of chapter 16 (so XN B C D 048 81 256 263 365 436 630 1319 
1739 1852 1962 2127 2200 a b d* f r am ful pesh pal sa bo eth). Some witnesses, 
usually mixed, have the verses in both places (so A P 0150 5 33 88 104 459 2805 arm 
geo'). Others omit the doxology altogether (F G 629 d°“*). P“°, astonishingly, places the 
verses at the end of chapter 15. Even more astonishingly, the minuscule 1506 (which 
ordinarily has an Alexandrian text) has the verses after both chapter 14 and chapter 15, 
but omits chapter 16. We are also told (by Origen) that Marcion omitted chapters 15 and 
16 of Romans (this testimony should, however, be used with great caution). The 
capitulations of certain Latin manuscripts also seem to imply that Chapters 15-16 were 
not part of their texts. (Harry Gamble has speculated that the original text of Family 
1739 omitted chapter 16, but the evidence of the family, combined with that of 1506, 
argues strongly against this.) 


What does this mean? This question continues to exercise scholars. Are 16:25—-27 any 
part of Romans? If so, where did they originally belong? The level of support for the 
location after chapter 16 is extraordinarily strong — but internal evidence favours the 
location after chapter 14. Why would any scribe, finding the verses after chapter 16, 
where they fit, move them after chapter 14, where they interrupt the argument and serve 
no useful purpose? It has been speculated that the doxology came to be placed after 
chapter 14 as a result of Marcion’s mutilation of Romans, but this is a rather long chain 
of suppositions. (Not least of which is the supposition that Origen actually knew 
Marcion’s text. Chapter 14 is a strange place to truncate the epistle, as the argument 
extends to 15:13.) 


Did shorter forms of Romans circulate, lacking either chapter 16 or chapters 15 and 16? 
Gamble, in The Textual History of the Letter to the Romans, offers a good synopsis of 
the internal evidence (though his data on the external evidence is questionable). But 
neither sort of evidence allows us to reach a firm conclusion. Apart from the Marcionite 
product, there is no evidence of a 14—chapter form in Greek, although there may once 
have been a Latin version. That a 15—chapter form of Romans circulated is proved by 
1506, and the evidence of P** implicitly supports this (as well as implying that this 
edition was very early). It probably was not widespread, however. 


As for the location of the doxology, we simply don’t have enough evidence to be 
dogmatic. My personal opinion is that it is an addition, appended to the end of one 
edition of the letter and then later moved to the other positions. If this is the case, then 
the most likely position is perhaps after chapter 14. But this is so uncertain as to amount 
to speculation. 
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1 Corinthians 


The textual history of 1 Corinthians appears quite simple. It is a single writing, preserved 
without real evidence of alteration. There are variations, but (with possibly a single 
exception) all appear accidental. 


The exception is in 14:34—35. These verses are found in this position in P°NABKL 
0150 0243 6 33 81 104 256 330 365 4386 451 629 1175 1319 1505 1739 1881 1962 
2127 2492 am bam cav ful hub harl theo tol pesh hark pal s bo fay ar geo eth slav — 
but in D F G 88* ab df reg Ambrosiaster Sedulius-Scottus we find the verses placed 
after 14:40. It has been supposed by some that the verses were originally lacking; there 
is, however, absolutely no direct evidence for this; the verses are found in every 
witness. Only the location varies. It is equally possible that they were moved an attempt 
at a Clarification; it is also possible that a careless scribe omitted them, then someone 
reinserted them in the wrong place. In any case, a single reading implies very little 
about the history of the text. 


2 Corinthians 


The literary history of 2 Corinthians appears to be exceedingly complex. It is possible 
that it contains fragments of six letters; that it contains portions of at least two is almost 
certain (the various sections are as follows: 1:1-6:13, a friendly letter to Corinth; 6:14— 
7:1, on marriage with unbelievers; 7:2—16, rejoicing at word from Titus; Chapters 8 and 
9, on the collection for the saints, but possibly two separate discussions on the subject; 
10:1-13:14, Paul’s defense of his ministry. The first and last sections can hardly have 
been in the same letter, and the four intermediate sections may have come from 
anywhere). 


This combination of fragments, however, clearly took place before the text was 
published, since there are no relevant variants in the tradition. Every known manuscript 
contains the entirety of all sections of the combined document. Thus these literary 
factors do not affect the textual criticism of the epistle. 


Galatians 


There is little to be said, textually, about Galatians. It is clearly a literary unity, and there 
is no evidence of editorial tampering. The closest thing to an interesting variant is the 
alternation (in 1:18, 2:9, 11, 14) between “Cephas/Kephas’” and “Peter.” 
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Ephesians 


The question of the textual history of Ephesians is closely tied in with the matter of its 
authorship. We can hardly address the latter here (though | freely admit that the style of 
Ephesians is so unlike Paul that | cannot believe Paul wrote the letter). But this makes 
the question of the destination of the letter, in 1:1, crucial. The words “in Ephesus” are 
found in N° A Be D F G 33 81 104 256 365 436 1175 1319 1881 Tl) abd fr vg pesh hark 
sa bo arm geo eth slav, but P** x* B 6 424° 1739 omit. It seems clear that this is an 
editorial difference — and that the form lacking “in Ephesus” is at least as old as the 
form with it, probably older. 


This variation has led to much speculation about the nature and origin of this letter (so 
clearly linked to Colossians), but this does not affect the textual history, so we leave the 
problem there. 


Philippians 


Until recently, scholarly consensus held that Philippians was a unity. In modern times, 
though, some have held that the abrupt break in 3:1 (between 3:1a and 3:1b, or 
between 3:1 and 3:2) indicates a discontinuity, and that Philippians actually consists of 
two (or perhaps three) letters. In this they are bolstered by Polycarp’s remark that Paul 
had written “letters” to the church in Philippi. 


Whether Philippians is a unity or not, it seems clear that it was published as a single 
letter. There is no evidence of recensional activity in the text. 


Colossians 


Textually, Colossians is an unusual case: Of all the epistles, it has suffered the most 
from assimilation of parallels. It is generally agreed that it is a unity, although some have 
questioned its Pauline authorship (on insufficient grounds, to my mind). But the great 
problem of Colossians is its relationship to Ephesians. 


That these two letters are dependent cannot seriously be denied. The author of one 
worked from the other (even if Paul wrote both, it is not impossible that he would have 
used one as a template for the other — though, frankly, | find it inconceivable that Paul 
could have written Ephesians). In all probability, Colossians is the earlier letter. 


But it is also the weaker letter (at least textually). Shorter, placed later in the cannon, 
with less development of its themes, it was almost inevitable that it would in many 
places be contaminated with wording from Ephesians. 
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Examples of this assimilation of parallels are so frequent that they simply cannot be 
detailed here; the matter will be left for the commentaries. It does appear, however, that 
this assimilation was not deliberate or recensional; scribes simply wrote the more 
familiar form, as they so often did in the gospels. 


1 Thessalonians 


As with most of Paul’s letters, there is no real evidence of editorial activity in this book. 


2 Thessalonians 


As in 1 Thessalonians, there is no sign of editorial activity in this book. 


1 Timothy 


The textual situation in the Pastoral Epistles differs slightly from the rest of Paul. This is 
not due to editorial activity but to the state of the manuscripts. B does not exist for these 
books, and P“* apparently never included them. Thus we are missing a whole text-type. 


This might possibly be significant, as these books are among the most questionable of 
the Pauline Epistles in terms of authorship. It is, of course, widely though not universally 
held that these books are not by Paul, though they may be based on his notes. But as 
far as we know, this is not a textual question; there are no signs of editorial work in our 
surviving text-types. 


2 Timothy 


2 Timothy operates under the same restrictions as 1 Timothy: The book’s authorship is 
in question, and P*° and B lack the book. Of the Pastoral Epistles, it gives the strongest 
signs of composite authorship, with the personal sections having the genuine Pauline 
touch while the sections on church order have show all the symptoms of being later 
than the apostle. But, as in 1 Timothy, there is no reason to believe that the text has 
been edited since it was published; all the work of combining the Pauline and non- 
Pauline material preceded publication. 


Titus 


The situation in Titus is exactly the same as in 1 Timothy, and the shortness of the book 
makes it even less likely that it has been edited. 
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Philemon 


With a book as short as Philemon, it is difficult to form textual theories. There simply 
aren't enough variations to work with. But there is no reason to believe that the book 
has been edited in any way. 


Hebrews 


Hebrews is unique among the Pauline corpus in many ways. The obvious way is that it 
is not by Paul. But more noteworthy is the fact that it was not universally recognized as 
canonical. 


The surviving witnesses almost universally include the book (indeed, Hebrews is the 
only one of the Pauline Epistles for which we have two substantial papyri — P*'® and 
P46); the only manuscripts which lack it are F and G, and this may be because it was 
missing in their exemplar (we note that these two manuscripts actually ignored lacunae 
in mid-book). Even so, it is likely that relatively few copies of Hebrews circulated in the 
second and third centuries, and some of those were probably separate from the rest of 
the Pauline corpus. 


What effect this may have had on the text, if any, is not immediately evident. 


The Catholic Epistles 


In recent years, the Catholic Epistles have been subjected to many detailed 
examinations — due most likely to the fact that their brevity makes them relatively easy 
to analyse. Scholars such as Amphoux, Richards, and Wachtel have all undertaken 
studies of the text-types in these books. 


In the Catholic Epistles, the “Western” text seems to disappear. There have been 
various attempts to find it, but these cannot be considered convincing. There are few 
Old Latin texts of the Catholics, but we find extravagant readings in certain of the 
Vulgate witnesses (these are detailed in the descriptions of the individual books). 
These, presumably, are “ Western” — but they simply do not match any of the Greek 
texts. 


The text-type most often associated with the “Western” text (so, e.g. Amphoux) is Family 
2138. This large group (Wachtel’s Hks"; Richards’s A‘) includes, among others, 206, 429, 
522, 614, 630, 1505, 1611, 1799, 2138, 2200, 2412, and 2495, as well as the Harklean 
Syriac. Despite Amphoux, however, this type is not close to the Old Latin, and in Acts 
the family is not overly close to D. (See the table in the section on Acts). Thus the 
attempts to call Family 2138 the “Western” text are at best questionable — personally, | 
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think they are wrong. That the family has a text independent of the Byzantine or 
mainstream Alexandrian types is, however, beyond question. 


In addition, Amphoux and Richards (though not Wachtel) identify two groups within what 
has traditionally been called the Alexandrian text. One of these the is Alexandrian text 
proper (P”? XN A B? W 33 81 436 bo etc.), the other is Family 1739 (1739 1241 1881 
323 945 etc.). C seems to be a mix of these two types, but closer to Family 1739 (a 
point confirmed more recently by the work of Tim Finney). 


Richards views these three types — Alexandrian group, Family 1739, and Family 2138 
— as subgroups of the Alexandrian text. This is, however, clearly incorrect (even 
Richards is unable to define the differences between the types). Amphoux, who regards 
the three is distinct types, is correct. 


Of the three types, Family 2138 as we now have it is the most affected by the Byzantine 
text. Even the best members of the type (2138+1611, 1505+2495, 2412+614, 
630+2200) have lost about 20-30% of their family readings to Byzantine influence. As, 
however, the influence is different in each of the subgroups, it is often possible to 
determine the original text of the family. Of course, the fact that our witnesses are so 
late (none except the Harklean Syriac precedes the tenth century, and the Harklean is 
one of the weaker representatives of the type) may mean that there are additional 
corruptions we cannot recover. 


The Alexandrian text is much earlier and purer. Family 1739 consists of late witnesses 
(except for C), but its similarity to Origen and its relative closeness to the Alexandrian 
text, as well as its general freedom from Byzantine readings (at least in the leading 
witnesses, 1739 C 1241), indicates that it too is early and pure. Thus our tools for 
reconstructing the text of the Catholic Epistles are perhaps better than for any other 
section of the New Testament. 


Balancing this is the fact that the books became canonical at widely differing dates. 
While a corpus of Paul must have been compiled early, it was not until quite late that 
unified editions of the Catholic Epistles would be circulated. This point will be taken up 
under the individual books. 


James 


James was the last of the longer Catholic Epistles to be accepted by the church. Even 
Eusebius, who lived in the fourth century, describes it as disputed (III.25; also 11.23). It 
appears in all our Greek manuscripts, however (except P”, which is a special case), 
and is included in the Peshitta. It clearly circulated widely in the early church. There do 
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not seem to be any particular problems associated with its text; the variations it displays 
are the sort one would expect in the ordinary course of transmission. 


1 Peter 


1 Peter was one of only two general epistles to be recognized as canonical “from the 
beginning” (1 John was the other). It is found in every witness, including P72. Its text is in 
good condition, and shows little evidence of recensional activity. 


The one case where we might see editorial action is in the Latin tradition. This contains 
a number of substantial variations. After 1:19, for instance, a few Latin witnesses add 
“ipse ergo qui et praecognitus est ante constitutionem mundi et novissimo tempore 
natus et passus est epse accepit gloriam quam deus verbum semper possedit sine initio 
manens in patre.” There are also some significant changes in word order in this verse. 
More important, because better attested, is the addition in 3:22, “deglutiens mortem ut 
vitae aeternae heredes efficeremur” (z am bam cav ful* gran hub leg sang theo tol val 
Aug Cass and the Clementine Vulgate; all Greek witnesses, supported by ful* juv lux, 
omit). These readings likely derive from the now-lost “Western” text of 1 Peter, perhaps 
indicating that it showed some of the same sort of extreme readings we find in the 
Bezan text of Acts. (The fact that these readings do not occur in Greek is further 
evidence that the “Western” text is not represented by Family 2138 or any of our other 
witnesses.) As, however, we have no continuous “Western” texts, there is very little we 
can do about this problem. 


2 Peter 


Unlike 1 Peter, 2 Peter did not gain instant recognition as canonical. Moderns see many 
reasons for this — it does not read like 1 Peter, it is dependent on Jude, it’s much too 
wordy for a simple Galilean fisherman. How much of this was apparent to the early 
Christians is not clear, but the fact is that the book was not universally recognized until 
well into the fourth century. The Peshitta, for instance, omits it. We find it in P’”? — but of 
course P” contains sundry non-canonical materials. 


Despite this, there is little evidence of deliberate editorial work in 2 Peter. Textually, the 
most noteworthy thing about this epistle is its relationship to Jude. For the most part, 2 
Peter influenced Jude rather than the reverse (2 Peter is longer, more respected, and 
comes earlier in the canon), but the influence may sometimes have gone the other way 
as well (see, e.g., the discussion on 2 Peter 2:13). 
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1 John 


1 John is the second of the Catholic Epistles to have been universally accepted as 
canonical (1 Peter being the other). Since it also has a simple and straightforward text, 
there seems to have been little temptation to alter it. 


The one exception is, of course, 1 John 5:7-8. Priscillian seems to have been 
responsible for the explanatory Latin gloss “in caelo: Pater, Verbum, et Spiritus Sanctus, 
et hi tres unum sunt. Et tres sunt, qui testimonium dant in terra” (though Priscillian had 
the reading in a noticeably different form). This worked its way into certain Latin 
manuscripts (I r (cav) harl (tol) (val); am bam dubl ful hub juv* mon sang val* omit), 
from there into a bare handful of Greek manuscripts ((61) 88779 22179 429™"9 (629) 
6369 918, 2318, all with variations, some of the variations perhaps being 
translational), and from there, by an absurd twist of fate, into the Textus Receptus. (A 
similar Latin expansion, not found in the Textus Receptus, occurs in 2:17, where p t 
Cyprian Lucifer Augustine sa™s add variations on “quomodo (et) (sicut) (deus) (ipse) 
manet in aeternum’; this, however, affected the Vulgate only minimally and the Greek 
not at all. Similarly in 5:9 Beatus and a handful of Latin manuscripts add “quem misit 
salvatorem super terram, et fulius testimonium perhibuit in terra scripturas perficiens, et 
nos testimonium perhibemus quoniam ““imus eum ad adnuntiamus vobis ut credatis, et 
ideo.” A final example occurs in 5:20, where t Speculum (Hilary) Julianus-Toledo add “et 
carnem induit nostri causa et passus est et resurrexit a mortuis adSumpsit nos.”) 


Looking at that list, one has to suspect that there was, somewhere, a pretty extensive 
rewrite of the Latin tradition, which however affected the Greek tradition not at all and 
even the Latin tradition only partially. 


The Byzantine text offers a handful of other interesting readings: 


2:23 omit O OHOAOYWV.... TaTEpa EXEL: K L049 69 81 436 462 1175 1241 1518? 
Byz z; the words are found in NAB C P 33 323 614 623 630 1243 1505 1611 
1739 1799 2138 2412 


° 3:1 omit Kal eouEev: K L 049 69 1175 Byz; the words are found in P““7 NABC P 
6 33 81 206 323 424° 436 614 623 945 (1241) 1243 1505 1611 1739 1799 1881 
2138 2298 


Both of these, however, appear to be simple scribal errors that never were corrected. 


2 John and 3 John 


2 John and 3 John are the shortest books in the New Testament. They are so short that 
no textual history can be written, and no textual analysis should be undertaken on the 
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basis of their few dozen verses of text. We truly cannot tell their history; recensional 
activity is possible, since they were adopted into the canon late (and separately). Still, 
there is clear sign of editorial activity; the most noteworthy variant (2 John 2, omit Sta 
Thv aAnGetav W 6 323 614 630 1241 1505 1611 1739 1852 2138 2412 2495 ful hark), 
despite its strong attestation, appears to be the result of haplography. There is also a 
typically Latin insertion in 2 John 11, with variations on “ecce praedixi vobis ut in die(m) 
domini (nostri lesu Christi) non confundamini” (So pc Speculum and the Sixtine Vulgate, 
but not am cav ful hub sang tol val etc.). 


Jude 


The book of Jude is a leading candidate for the title of “most textually damaged.” 
Certainly no other epistle is in such poor condition. There are many reasons for this. It 
was one of the last books to be canonized. It is rather dense and difficult. It parallels 
2 Peter, and falls after that book in the canon, meaning that it has suffered more heavily 
from harmonization. 


The witnesses strongly reflect this problem. The Alexandrian text shatters in Jude; the 
manuscripts show no particular pattern of agreements. The papyri are of little help. P” 
has been called “wild” in this book, the fragmentary P’, of about the same date, 
manages to have two singular readings despite preserving parts of only four verses. We 
find important omissions and/or additions in almost every major manuscript. A few 
samples (this list could be multiplied several times over): 


v. 1: omit Kat Inoou.... TETHNPNYEVOIC 630 1505 1611 2495 hark 
v. 2: omit Kat ayamm 88 181 1175 

v. 3: add kat Gwnc N* W (1505 1611 2138 2495 hark) 

v. 5: add adeAgdoi P*® 


. v. 12: add yoyYUOTAL HEUWIWOLPOL KATA Tac EmMBULLAC AUTWV TIOPEUOLUEVOL N 
Cc sa arm 


* v.15: omit Tov Epyov.... TEPL MavtTwv P” 
*  v. 15: add et arguere omnem carnem adNov 
v. 21: omit TPODSEXOLUEVOL.... ALWVLOV am ful mon Speculum 


This confusion does not mean that Jude has ever been edited; it will be observed that 
these odd readings are found in all sorts of texts. They simply mean that the text of 
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Jude is in very bad condition, and that its recovery is a difficult and unreliable process. 
No witness, not even B, can be considered to be very reliable. 


Apocalypse 


The textual evidence for the Apocalypse is the weakest of any part of the New 
Testament. The surviving manuscripts represent only about a third of the number found 
for the Epistles and a tenth that for the Gospels. It is not found in the Lectionary. Some 
early versions, such as the Peshitta, omit it, and we can only speculate about types 
such as the Old Syriac and Old Georgian. 


The good side of this is that it is possible to examine the manuscript tradition 
approximately in its entirety, as was done by Josef Schmid in Studien zur Geschichte 
des griechischen Apokalypse-Textes. Given the completeness of this work, we will only 
briefly outline its contents. 


Schmid finds four text-types: 


: P4” plus nN. Although often called “Alexandrian,” this type is distinct from, and 
seemingly inferior to, the A C text. 


- Aplus C. This is perhaps the true Alexandrian text, and the best available type. 
Most of the non-Byzantine minuscules go with this text, as does the Vulgate 
(here a very valuable witness). 


Byzantine text. 
- Andreas text (representing the text found in Andreas’s commentary). 


Both the Byzantine group and the Andreas group are very large; where they die (as 
they frequently do), it is not really possible to speak of the Majority Text. Both of these 
groups, as might be expected, break down into smaller subgroups. 


Observe that Andreas’s text is, in effect, a recension. It is not really the result of editorial 
work, but the intricate relation of text and commentary has ensured that this particular 
type of text maintains its independent identity. Due to their differing forms of 
presentation, mixed Andreas/Byzantine manuscripts are relatively rare. It should be 
noted that the Textus Receptus derives from an Andreas text, and has readings 
characteristic of the type (and, in fact, a handful derived from the commentary itself, 
where Erasmus could not tell text from margin in 1'). 
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Homoioarcton 


Homoioarcton, “same beginning,” is the inverse error of the better-known (and 
somewhat more common) homoioteleuton. It occurs when a scribe’s eye skips from one 
occurrence of a word, phrase, or sequence of letters to a similar sequence further down 
the page. An obvious example comes in Luke’s genealogy of Jesus (Luke 3:23-—38), in 
which we find the sequence “tou [some name]” repeated dozens of times. Small 
wonder that a very large number of manuscripts missed a name or two! (e.g. the 
apparatus of the Aland synopsis shows six different authorities, out of some forty to fifty 
examined, omitting at least one name). 


Like homoioteleuton errors, homoioarcton errors can produce nonsense, but can also 
be sensible (and therefore perhaps difficult to tell from other sorts of errors). 


Homoioarcton is noted in the Nestle-Aland apparatus with the notation h.a., but 
observation shows that this notation is not used nearly as often as it might be (e.g. none 
of the omissions in Luke 3 are noted as possible homoioarcton errors). Students are 
therefore advised to note this possibility in examining variants. 


Homoioteleuton 


Homoioteleuton, “same ending.” Perhaps the most common of all forms of scribal error; 
almost all manuscripts contain at least a few instances of it. Homoioteleuton occurs 
when two words/phrases/lines end with the same sequence of letters. The scribe, 
having finished copying the first, skips to the second, omitting all intervening words. An 
English example of homoioteleuton might be the following trivial instance: 


Original reads “Pete went to the store. When he reached the store he bought bread and 
milk.” The scribe, skipping from the first instance of “store” to the second, would write 
“Pete went to the store he bought bread and milk.” 


Homoioteleuton errors can occur almost anywhere, and are often easily detected as 
they produce nonsense. There are, however, exceptions, as e.g. in 1 John 2:23, where 
the Majority text has skipped Tov nmatepa €XéEL... TOV MaTEpa €xEl, leaving a text which 
is incomplete but perfectly sensible. 


Homoioteleuton is symbolized in the Nestle apparatus by the symbol h.t. (which 
indicates either that a manuscript has a homoioteleuton error or that a variant is or 
might be caused by homoioteleuton). Others such as Merk use a “leap” symbol; , 
similar to a sideways parenthesis or a musical slur. 


Exactly how common are h.t. errors? This is complicated. Examining the NT auf 
Papyrus apparatus of Philippians shows that the 17 papyri and uncials cited there 
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display a total of 12 clear h.t. and h.a. errors. This is if anything a low rate of such errors 
— and there are at least four other errors not directly attributable to h.t. which may 
result from skipping lines. And skipping lines can be far more common than the above 
statistics would indicate. Thomas C. Knott and David C. Fowler’s edition of the A text of 
Piers Plowman includes a table of omitted lines. Their text is 2418 lines long. The 
manuscripts they cite have (apart from defects and long stretches omitted presumably 
for other reasons) a total of 606 lines omitted. That’s out of an average of about fifteen 
manuscripts for each portion of the text. Thus, the manuscripts average out to omitting 
about one line in sixty. This rate is naturally higher than in the NT tradition, because 
these manuscripts aren’t as familiar to scribes and aren’t as heavily corrected and used. 
But it’s an indication of the potential of haplographic errors. 


We might add that different languages are subject to h.t. errors in different degrees. 
Latin, in which very many words in a sentence will end with the same combination of 
letters, is said to be unusually subject to h.t. errors. Greek also has many words ending 
in the same letters, but not quite as many, so it’s a little less likely to happen. 
Uninflected languages, or those in which (say) adjectives and nouns inflect differently, 
will be less subject still. The extreme would be an ideographic language, where there 
are no letters to repeat. But it should be noted that this is merely a measure of the 
opportunity for homoioteleuton. | would not be surprised to find that a higher fraction of 
these “opportunities” are “converted” into errors in languages where repeat endings are 
rarer, simply because scribes will be less alert for them. If there is any research on the 
point, however, | am unaware of it. 
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Illuminated Manuscripts 


In theory, an illuminated manuscript is one which brings light on the text, i.e. one which 
makes it clearer. A New Testament manuscript which puts Old Testament quotations in 
red, e.g., would by this criterion count as an illuminated manuscript. This sense, 
however, has given way completely to the meaning “decorated manuscript.” (One 
account, indeed, claims that they are called “illuminated” because they contained 
enough silver or gold to reflect light and brighten their surroundings.) An illuminated 
manuscript is one which, in some way or other, is more attractive than an ordinary 
manuscript. Such manuscripts range from the Purple Uncials (written in metallic inks on 
purple parchment) to manuscripts with illustrations to manuscripts such as 16 with its 
elaborate scheme of multicolored inks. (It might be noted that the proliferation of such 
extravagant manuscripts provoked the wrath of Jerome, but even his condemnation did 
not stop their production. And apparently they did have legitimate uses; an English saint 
of the eighth century once asked for a copy of one of the Catholic Epistles to be written 
in gold to make it look like impressive and worthy of worship — presumably because he 
was dealing with a pagan audience.) 


It is somewhat ironic to note that it was probably cheaper to cover pages of manuscripts 
with gold leaf than to write them in gold ink. Gold is so malleable a metal that it is said 
that the amount of metal in a ducat can be pounded into more than a hundred sheets of 
gold leaf. Thus pages could be gold-plated relatively cheaply. (This might explain why — 
amazingly to me — we find illuminated manuscripts to which the gold has been applied 
but which were never finished. One of the most elaborate Bibles ever begun, the 
Winchester (Vulgate) codex, has drawings with the gold inlaid but to which the ink and 
paint were never applied.) Whereas the golden ink used in purple manuscripts used 
ground gold, and it was hard to grind it very finely. So there had to be a lot of gold in the 
golden ink. And it still did not (from what | can tell based on manuscripts which are, to 
be sure, old and faded) look as bright and shiny as gold leaf. 


A common form of illumination was illustrations. Very many copies of the gospels will 
have drawings of the four Evangelists, or of their symbols. Biblical and non-Biblical 
manuscripts alike may show a courtier presenting the book to a patron. Or — they may 
illustrate Biblical stories. This may be historically the most important, because these 
manuscripts could then be used to guide those who could not read the Bible (or, indeed, 
might not even know the language in which it was written). It is likely that certain 
missionaries will have used the pictures to clarify what they were expounding: They 
would read the passage and show the picture. We do not know how common this was, 
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but considering how many “illustrated Bibles” are still being printed in a time when most 
people can read, it makes sense that it was common in the past also. | note that one of 
the manuscripts St. Augustine thought to have taken with him him to Canterbury — 
Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. 1 — has a series of illustrations which are thought to 
have been used to illustrate the gospel story to the non-Latin-reading Anglo-Saxons. 


Nor should we consider all illumination frivolous. Almost all manuscripts contain at least 
a minimal level of illumination, in the form of paragraph markings, with (typically) large 
initial letters. These are more likely to be decorated in Latin manuscripts than in Greek, 
but in either case, they serve a significant purpose, in that they help find section 
headings. These large initials have been compared to headlines in a newspaper: they 
make it easier to locate an decide what you are looking for. Ancient books could hardly 
be indexed; the pagination would differ from copy to copy. They could have a Table of 
Contents, but even this would rarely have page numbers. The only way to find things 
was with markings in the text, and the illuminations could supply these. (To this compare 
another common form of illumination in modern Bibles: the printing the words of Jesus 
in red. This isn’t very reliable, given that in some places — notably John — we aren’ 
entirely sure whether Jesus or the author is doing the talking. On the other hand, | 
rather like it, because it can make it easier to find passages.) 


Illumination could be especially important in commentary manuscripts, where, to begin 
with, text had to be distinguished from commentary, and where the sheer size of the 
volume often made finding a passage more difficult. It is not unusual to find text and 
commentary in different ink colours (usually red and black), but additional aids to finding 
could only help. 


Almost all illuminated manuscripts are on vellum. Papyrus was too fragile to waste the 
effort, and paper was too rough to make a good material for illustration. So illuminated 
manuscripts were probably on their way out even had printing not been invented. 


Incidentally, it appears that illustrated manuscripts may sometimes display a very early 
sort of “mass production.” In certain Latin manuscripts, instead of the illustration being 
done directly in the codex, slips of parchment were pasted in with illustrations. This 
would seem to imply that an artist was drawing images in large quantities on separate 
parchment, which was then cut up and distributed across several manuscripts (or, at 
least, several pages of the same manuscript). Presumably this was easier for the 
illustrator than always having to work on individual manuscripts. It may also have made 
it possible to work somewhat more cheaply: the illustrations could be done on higher- 
quality vellum — or, perhaps, on vellum that had only one side suitable for use. And, of 
course, it might be a way to use up scraps of vellum too small to be used for a complete 
book. Plus, if the illustrator did all his painting at the same time, there would be less 
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paint (which could be quite valuable if it used a rare color like lapis lazuli or kermes) lost 
to drying and waste. 


The complexity of the illustration process is probably the main motivation, though; it 
might take four or even more workers to complete the illustration. First the drawing 
would be sketched out with a stylus. For a geometric form such as an illuminated letter, 
this might involve tools such as compass and straight edge. Then the lines would be 
inked over (since the initial markings would be difficult to see and, if drawn with a lead 
plummet, would not easily take paint). In manuscripts with gold foil, this would be 
applied third, because the foil would have to be rubbed down and burnished, and this 
might damage paint had it been laid down. Then the paint would be applied to finish the 
drawing. (The third and fourth steps could be reversed if the gold leaf was applied on 
gesso rather than directly to the manuscript, since the gesso raised the level of the 
parchment. There seems to be no data on which technique was more common.) 


In some manuscripts, we actually find instructions from the original designers to those 
who came later. Some of these are simply what we might call “paint-by-number” 
instructions: the individual sections of the drawing will be marked “blue,” “green,” 
“crimson.” (Such instructions of course are covered over when the painting is done — 
but there are manuscripts where the painting was never finished, or where the writing is 
visible for other reasons). Other manuscripts contain marginal instructions, perhaps in 
the far margin where it might be expected they would be cut off once the manuscript 
was trimmed. 


It is likely that, toward the end of the manuscript era when professional copyists 
replaced monks as scribes, that the master copyist drew the outlines and the 
apprentices filled them in. (Christopher de Hamel, Medieval Craftsmen: Scribes and 
Illuminators, p. 61, actually shows something like this, as Master Hildebertus works at 
his desk and young Everwinus paints a flourish while sitting on a stool.) Not all painters 
were mindless servants, however; the painter sometimes changed the original 
sketcher’s plan. 


Some English manuscripts, such as the Lindisfarne Gospels, hint at even more complex 
arrangements. The design might first be sketched out on a wax tablet. Then the page 
intended to be illustrated would be ruled, and holes pricked to guide the artist. (| wonder 
if perhaps there may not have been special templates prepared to aid in the creation of 
standard illustrations. But there is no evidence for this.) Then a stylus would be used to 
rough out the illustration, and the rest would follow. 


Illuminated manuscripts had the interesting side effect of allowing the painters more 
luxurious clothing. At least one illustrator recommended that illuminators wear silk 
clothing to prevent loose threads from getting into the paint. (Of course, he also 
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recommending not moving the head to prevent getting dandruff into the paint, and it’s 
hard to imagine how that could be kept up for very long.) 


An expert can sometimes use illuminations to date a manuscript. Painting styles varied 
quite a bit over time. For example, in the fourteenth century, it was common to paint a 
wall with a sort of square pattern like a mosaic of tiles. This form does not seem to have 
been used before this time, and to have been rare thereafter, so it can be used as a 
date check. 


In considering most manuscript illuminations, there is one thing that doesn’t get much 
attention: The large majority of them were made before the invention of oil paint. These 
earlier paints were almost more like modern pancake makeup than modern paints. This 
tended to mean that the colors were somewhat more drab (there was no way to make a 
glossy surface), and that colors did not mix as freely. If you see an illuminated 
manuscript, odds are that the style will look somewhat un-modern. It’s not that the 
illuminators were bad artists (a few were, to be sure, but most were not). They simply 
were working in a different medium. 


Manuscript illumination began very early, but the art did not reach its height until toward 
the end of the manuscript period. There is a tendency to dismiss these manuscripts 
because the underlying text is Byzantine. It is perhaps important to note that the value 
of a manuscript is not necessarily solely that of its text — once in a while, a 
manuscript’s illuminations may include important historical or theological data. 


Note also that, though it is not unknown for both a manuscript’s text and its illustrations 
to be copied, the values of the copies may vary. If we have both the parent and child 
text, the child text has very little value indeed. But the illustrations, which were prepared 
separately, will almost always undergo some modifications. If so, the differences 
between exemplar and offspring may have some interest. At least in theory. | Know of no 
cases where this has been demonstrated in practice. 


Illustrators, like scribes, have a particular style, and just as scribes can be shown to 
have written multiple manuscripts, illustrators can be shown to have illuminated multiple 
manuscripts. Like scribes, the illustrators are usually (though not always) anonymous. 
Therefore it is common to refer to them by a title — e.g. the “Bedford Master” is so 
called because he created the Bedford Book of Hours and other works associated with 
the Duke of Bedford, English regent of France in the period after the death of the 
conquering King Henry V in 1422. An artist responsible for a Latin copy of the 
Revelation and a book of sayings of philosophers is the Apocalypse Master. And so 
forth. Often a “Master” will be so-called because he inspires imitators (this is said to 
have been true of the Bedford Master; Mary Stuart’s Book of Hours, compiled more than 
a century after the life of Bedford, is said to imitate the Bedford Master’s style). 
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There is at least one substantial disadvantage of illuminated manuscripts (apart from 
the fact that they use up a lot of time and writing material). This is that the artwork often 
occupies the entire margin; a common pattern is to fill the page with wreathes and vines 
and flowers. These are often very beautiful — but they leave no room to write in 
corrections! 


Imitations 


A peculiar class of evidence not normally mentioned in the critical manuals, but perhaps 
of some significance particularly for the more obscure versions. 


An imitation is a written work deliberately done in the style of an earlier work. A typical 
example in English is the “Thou shalt not” stricture: The King James Bible uses this 
formulation for the Ten Commandments, so moderns may say anything from “Thou shalt 
not speak ill of another Republican” to “Thou shalt not be the first to start a war.” These 
are, of course, trivial examples, but the King James Bible has inspired many non-trivial 
examples, e.g. the Book of Mormon, which is in a pseudo-Biblical English which is in 
fact neither Jacobean nor English; similarly, Spenser’s Fairie Queen is intended to 
imitate Chaucer but — because Chaucerian English was long dead — instead imitates 
gobbledigook. 


Another example may be familiar to some English readers: Lancelot C. L. Brenton’s 
translation of the Septuagint. This is a more modern equivalent of the Spenser/Chaucer 
situation: Brenton’s translation is in pseudo-King James English, much influenced by the 
KJV. If one has the Hebrew, the Greek, and Brenton, one can at times retrovert to the 
KJV text. Brenton’s translation is in fact less competent than it could be (as well as 
irritating to read) because it’s so much a KJV imitation. 


An imitation is not quite the same as an allusion, though the resemblance is obvious; 
Spenser, e.g., had spent so much effort reading Chaucer that he took on some of his 
speech patterns without actually understanding Chaucerian grammar. Extremely careful 
and cautious use of such references might enable us to occasionally see a hint as to 
how a damaged passage evolved. 


Such a method is probably not needed for the Greek New Testament; the materials 
available to us are too slight. But | can imagine it coming up with regard to one of the 
more obscure versions, such as the Gothic or the Palestinian Syriac or perhaps even 
the Sahidic Coptic. 
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Incipit 
Originally referred to the outside marking on a scroll. In a codex, it refers to the 
beginning of a particular book, e.g. the beginning of a gospel in a gospel codex. 


Inherent Probability, Transmissional Probability, and 
Transcriptional Probability 


One of the few things we know with certainty about any text is that we started with 
autographs and ended up with the manuscripts we currently have. Along the way, 
something happened. 


To properly perform textual criticism, we have to try to reconstruct what that “something” 
was. How we reconstruct varies, of course; we might select a copy text, or decide to be 
highly eclectic, or do almost anything else. But, ultimately, every textual process 
involving two or more manuscripts involves an examination of the history of readings. 
When we set out to reconstruct the text, we call this the process of examining Internal 
Evidence. 


In assessing these readings, critics evaluate the history of a passage in light of Inherent 
or Intrinsic Probability and of Transmissional or Transcriptional Probability. 


To put this in a single sentence, Inherent Probability concerns itself with what the author 
is most likely to have written (or what a particular critic thinks the author is most likely to 
have written), while Transcriptional Probability studies what a scribe might have done to 
that reading. 


Intrinsic Probability is what reading, standing all by itself, makes the most sense. Hort, 
in §25 of his Introduction, lists factors which might be considered in determining intrinsic 
probability: “conformity to grammar and congruity to the purport of the rest of the 
sentence and the larger context; to which may rightly be added congruity to the usual 
style of the author and to his matter in other passages.” 


To put that in something more like English, Intrinsic Probability looks at what the author 
is saying at a particular point, and tries to make sense of the variant in that context; it 
also looks at the author’s style and outlook, and tries looks for the reading which is more 
typical of the way the author thinks and writes. 


Kirsopp Lake and Silva New, describing it under its other name of Intrinsic Probability, 
defined It this way: the necessity “first to cinsider which of the two or more variants 
makes the best sense; which is most in accordance with the general style of the author, 
and so on; which, in short, the author is most likely to have written. 
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To take an example of the latter, there are three instances in Matthew (11:15, 13:9, 
13:43) of variants on the phrase 
O ExWV wWTa [add/omit AKOUELV] AKOUETW, “let the one who has ears [to hear] hear!” 


The usage with akouevv is typical of Mark. Matthew is much more concise, and appears 
in at least two of the cases to have intended the reading 0 €xWv wTta akouETW, lacking 
the infinitive. So intrinsic probability argues that the shorter reading is the original. 


Which brings us to Transcriptional Probability. This is what scribes are likely to have 
done to a particular reading, or, to again quote Lake and New, “how the scribe is likely 
to have arrived... at any of the various readings.” 


It is interesting to note that Hort spend only three sections on intrinsic probability, but 
devotes ten (§28-37) to transcriptional probability. After all, he notes (§28) “If one 
various reading appears to ourselves to give much better sense or in some way to excel 
another, the same apparent superiority may have led to the introduction of the reading 
in the first instance. Mere blunders apart, no motive can be thought of which could lead 
a scribe to introduce a consciously worse reading in place of a better.” This leads Hort 
to the at-first unlikely conclusion, “We might thus seem to be landed in the paradoxical 
result that intrinsic inferiority is evidence of originality.” 


But this is not what Hort means. He explains, (§28) “Transcriptional probability is not 
directly or properly concerned with the relative excellence of rival readings, but merely 
with the relative fitness of each for explaining the existence of the others. Each rival 
reading contributes an element to the problem which has to be solved; for every rival 
reading is a fact which has to be accounted for, and no acceptance of any one reading 
as original can be satisfactory which leaves any other variant incapable of being traced 
to some known cause or variation.” 


Hort’s suggested method, then, is to take each of the various readings, assume it is 
original, and see what happens — almost a mathematical proposition. 


Let’s take another Biblical example — one I’ve used elsewhere, but a good starting 
point because there are three readings, which often makes the direction of the changes 
clearer. The passage is James 5:7, where the Texius Receptus reads 0 yewpyoc 
EKOEXETAL .... EWOAV AABE VETOV TIPWINOV Kal OWUHOV, the farmer waits.... until he 
recieves the early and late rain. There are several minor variants in this verse, but the 
major one is about what the farmer receives: does he receive VETOV, rain; or KapToV, 
fruit; or does the verb lack an object? 


The manuscript support is as follows: 
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* for ueTtov, rain: AK L P W 33 81 322 323 436 1243 1505 1611 1852 2138 2344 
Byz t pesh hark slav 


* for Kaprtov , fruit: X 398 1175 ff harks 
for omitting an object: P’” B 048 945 1241 1739 2298 as am ful sa arm 


All three readings have early support, and at this stage we are not considering the value 
of the manuscripts (indeed, it is by assessing readings like this that we determine the 
value of manuscripts). Assume each reading is original. Start with rain. If it had been 
original, it could perhaps have been lost by accident. But why change it to fruit? This 
change makes no sense unless we assume a secondary change: if rain had been lost, 
a scribe might be tempted to supply an object, and thought of the wrong one. 


A similar line of logic applies if we assume fruit is original: To account for all the 
readings, we must assume a two-stage change: First fruit is dropped, then some scribe 
emends by adding the object rain. 


But assume the original had no object. This is is as awkward in Greek as in English. The 
temptation would be to add an object. One corrector thought of fruit, a reading which did 
not survive well; another (perhaps more than one) thought of rain, which is even more 
suitable and survived well. 


Thus, transcriptional probability clearly favors the reading without an object. We adopt it 
as the original reading — and we slightly raise our estimate of the manuscripts 
containing it, for reference in the many cases where transcriptional probability is not so 
clear. 


In deciding how to weigh these sorts of probability, we again turn to Hort, who 
popularized the terms. Of Intrinsic Probability, he says in §25—27, “The first impulse in 
dealing with a variation is usually to lean upon Intrinsic Probability, that is, to consider 
which of two readings makes the best sense, and to decide between them 
accordingly.... But the uncertainty of the decision in ordinary cases is shown by the 
great diversity of judgement which is actually found to exist... [In] dealing with this kind 
of evidence equally competent critics often arrive at contradictory conclusions as to the 
same variations. Nor indeed are the assumptions involved in Intrinsic Evidence of 
Readings to be implicitly trusted. There is much literature, ancient no less than modern, 
in which it is needful to remember that the authors are not always grammatical, or clear, 
or consistent, or felicitous... [In] the highest literature, and notably in the Bible, all 
readers are peculiarly liable to the fallacy of supposing that they understand the author’s 
reading and purpose because they understand some part or aspect of it.... and hence, 
in judging variants of text, they are led unawares to disparage any word or phrase which 
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owes its selection by the author to those elements of thought present in his mind which 
they have failed to percieve or to feel.” 


Again, in §31, he says, “The value of the evidence obtained from Transcriptional 
Probability is incontestible. Without its aid textual criticism could rarely obtain any high 
degree of security.” 


Internal Evidence 


Evidence based on the logic of readings (as opposed to external evidence, which is 
based on the readings of manuscripts). Also called “transcriptional probability” or the 
like. It is based on determining which reading most likely gave rise to the others — e.g. 
which reading a scribe would be more likely to change by accident or on purpose; which 
reading the original author is most likely to have written. For further details see Internal 
Critical Rules under Canons of Criticism. 


Intrinsic Probability: see Inherent Probability 
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Jerusalem Colophon 


A colophon found in a number of manuscripts, including A/039, 20, 164, 215, 262, 300, 
376, 428, 565, 686, 718, 1071, etc. (though some manuscripts apply it only to particular 
books, and others to all four gospels). The colophon states that the manuscript involved 
was “copied and corrected from the ancient exemplars from Jerusalem preserved on 
the holy mountain” (i.e. probably Athos). It should be noted, however, that this colophon 
does not guarantee anything about the texts of the manuscripts; they are not 
necessarily related textually (though a surprising number belong to Group A: A, 164, 
262, and perhaps some of the many Wisse does not classify). Presumably the colophon 
was copied down from document to document independently of the text. 
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KedadAaia 


The kegadata are an ancient system of textual divisions somewhat similar to the 
modern chapters; the titAot are descriptions of these sections. See the section on 
Divisions and Organization of the Text 
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Lacuna 


Plural lacunae. From Latin lacuna, gap, pool, cavern. With reference to manuscripts, it 
means to be defective for a portion of the text (usually short). Notice that a lacuna 
always refers to a portion of a manuscript which has been Jost (due to the 
disappearance of leaves or the effects of water or trimming or whatever); it should not 
be used to refer to a section of the text which never was found in a manuscript. 


The adjective Jacunose may refer to a manuscript with many lacunae. 


Lemma 


Ultimately from Greek AauBavw, hence “(something) received.” The closest common 
equivalent is probably a “proposition” or perhaps “suggestion, statement.” This is the 
sense in which the term is used in mathematics: A subsidiary proposition, of no great 
importance in itself, which is used to prove a more important theorem. 


In textual criticism, “lemma” usually is used to describe the text of a running 
commentary or commentary manuscript. So, for example, we might cite Origen’ and 
Origen", with the lemma being the reading found in the biblical text of the manuscript 
and the commentary being found in the margin. 


Since the biblical text seems more liable to correction than the commentary, the value of 
a lemma is usually less than the reading(s) in the margin. Thus certain editions will only 
cite a lemma where the commentary is missing or unclear. 


Manuscript Libraries and Latin Names 


Most of the older and more famous manuscripts are named for the libraries in which 
they are found — e.g. the Codex Vaticanus is, unsurprisingly, named after the Vatican 
library. 


This clearly presents no problem when the library is as well-known as the Vatican’s. But 
is it really self-evident that “Codex Haunienses” was originally located at Copenhagen, 
Denmark? And there aren’t many bilingual Latin/English atlases to consult. The 
following tables allow conversion of codex names to city names and vice versa. 


Note that a manuscript may still be called after its original library long after it has been 
moved (as, e.g. Codex Sinaiticus is still named for Sinai, not Saint Petersburg or the 
British Museum). 
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The list is not comprehensive. The primary source is Latin Manvscripts by Harold W. 
Johnston. 


The first list is alphabetical by Latin title, the second by city or collection name. 


Manuscript Title nglish City Name 
or the Vatican collection by this name, see Reginenses 
Ambrosiani =————_—s[Miilan Ambrosian collection 


F 
Amstelodamenses 
niversity Library, Strassbourg 

F 


aN 
TARSAL 
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Regi Pars (ormeriy French Royal Ubrayy) 


Reginenses Vatican (formerly Sweden, bought ‘ Pope Alexander VIII from 
Sees Christina) 
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Britannici (if not otherwise specified; 
see also Harley, London, etc.) 

Florence (collection not specified) 
Museum, Townley Collection, etc.) 
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Paris (fromRoyalLibrary) Ss s[Regi_ 
SstGal TC Sangalllenses 


Lipography 


A term rarely encountered in New Testament textual criticism (in fact, I’ve never seen it 
in a manual of NT TC), but occasionally found in classical manuals. It is simply another 
word for Haplography. 


Local-Genealogical Method 


The method of criticism advocated by Kurt and Barbara Aland, which they describe as 
“applying to each passage individually the approach used by classical philology for the 
whole tradition” (Aland & Aland, The Text of the New Testament, p. 34). On page 291 
they explain this: “[Arranging the variants in each passage] in a stemma.... reflecting the 
lines of development among the readings, demonstrating which reading must be original 
because it best explains the rise of the other readings.” Thus the “local-genealogical 
method” is really just another way of saying “that reading is best which best explains the 
others.” 
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It should perhaps be added that the Alands, in their work on the United Bible Societies 
Edition, do not appear to have followed this method, as the UBS text is overwhelmingly 
Alexandrian. A text proceeding purely from local-genealogical work (i.e. from internal 
criteria only) would without doubt be more eclectic. This leads to the suspicion that the 
Alands have not correctly described their method, which instead consists of using “local 
genealogy” as assisted by the history of the text (So, e.g., a reading found only in a late 
text-type cannot be earlier than one found in an early text-type, no matter how original it 
may appear on internal grounds). This is, in the author’s opinion, the best and most 
proper form of criticism — but it requires a truly accurate history of the text, something 
which the Alands (on the evidence) had not achieved, or at least had not enunciated in 
a way usable by other scholars. Which, if one wishes to follow the rules of scientific 
work, is the same thing. 


Local Texts 


A term popularized by B. H. Streeter. A “local text” is the style of text typically found in a 
particular area — as the Alexandrian text is considered to have been found in 
Alexandria and the “Caesarean” text in Caesarea. As these texts evolved largely in 
isolation (a manuscript on, say, Mount Athos might be compared with other manuscripts 
at Athos, but rarely with manuscripts from other places), each local text would tend to 
develop peculiar readings, and peculiar patterns of readings. Streeter, for instance, 
thought he might have evidence of five local texts: The Alexandrian, (found in BN CL 
33 Sahidic Bohairic etc.), the Caesarean (© family 1 family 13 28 565 700 Armenian 
Georgian), the Antiochian (Old Syriac), the Italian or Gaulish (D a b), and the African 
(W™* k e) (see The Four Gospels, p. 26, etc.). 


Direct evidence for the theory of local texts is largely lacking; except for the Egyptian 
papyri, we generally cannot correlate texts with the place of origin of manuscripts. There 
is some evidence of local texts on a lower level; we tend to find, e.g., that if a particular 
scribe copies several manuscripts, they tend to be of a single type. (Consider the work 
of Theodore of Hagiopetros, who is almost single-handedly responsible for Wisse’s K* 
Cluster 74, or George Hermonymos, who gave us manuscripts of K* Cluster 17). There 
is also evidence from non-Biblical manuscripts; in works such as Piers Plowman, we 
find significant correlation between the place a manuscript was copied and the text it 
contains. (The vast majority of manuscripts of the “C” recension are found in the general 
area of Gloucester and the southwest; the “B” recension is common around London; the 
“A” recension is scattered but has several representatives near Cambridge.) 


With the discovery of the papyri and the realization that not all manuscripts from Egypt 
have Alexandrian texts, the theory of local texts has lost some of its favour. We also find 
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that not all the texts at large ancient repositories (Athos, Sinai) are of the same type. 
The truth is, however, that even in Egypt a single text (the Alexandrian) is dominant. At 
the very least, we could expect local texts to flourish in isolated areas, and also to find 
particular sorts of texts associated with particular localities. There was much commerce 
in the ancient world, and so not all manuscripts in an area will automatically have the 
local text — but this does not invalidate the theory; it merely means that we must 
investigate manuscripts to see if they belong with their local type. 


Still, caution must be used in assessing the value of local texts. If two local texts are 
indeed independent, then their common readings do have extra value. But the texts 
must indeed be independent! If, as some have charged, the “Caesarean” and/or 
Byzantine texts are the result of editorial conflation of the Alexandrian and “Western” 
texts, they have no value as diverse witnesses. In addition, we must be alert to the 
possibility that one local text is derived from another. If, e.g., the texts at Athos are 
ultimately derived from Constantinople (a real possibility), then the local text of Athos 
has no independent significance. 
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Mathematics 


Introduction 


Mathematics — most particularly statistics — is frequently used in text-critical treatises. 
Unfortunately, most textual critics have little or no training in advanced or formal 
mathematics. This series of short items tries to give examples of how mathematics can 
be correctly applied to textual criticism, with “real world” examples to show how and why 
things work. 


What follows is not enough to teach, say, probability theory. It might, however, save 
some errors — such as an error that seems to be increasingly common, that of 
observing individual manuscripts and assuming text-types have the same behavior (e.g. 
manuscripts tend to lose parts of the text due to haplographic error. Does it follow that 
text-types do so? It does not. We can observe this in a mathematical text, that of 
Euclid’s Elements. Almost all of our manuscripts of this are in fact of Theon’s recension, 
which on the evidence is fuller than the original. If manuscripts are never compared or 
revised, then yes, texts will always get shorter over time. But we know that they are 
revised, and there may be other processes at work. The ability to generalize must be 
proved; it cannot be assumed). 


The appendix at the end assesses several examples of “mathematics” perpetrated on 
the text-critical world by scholars who, sadly, were permitted to publish without being 
reviewed by a competent mathematician (or even by a half-competent like me. It will tell 
you how bad the math is that |, who have only a bachelor’s degree in math and haven’t 
used most of that for twenty years, can instantly see the extreme and obvious defects). 


There are several places in this document in which | frankly shout at textual critics (e.g. 
under Definitions and Fallacy). These are instances where errors are particularly blatant 
and common. | can only urge textual critics to heed these warnings. 


One section — that on Ancient Mathematics — is separate: It is concerned not with 
mathematical technique but with the notation and abilities of ancient mathematicians. 
This can be important to textual criticism, because it reminds us of what errors they 
could make with numerals, and what calculations they could make. 
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Accuracy and Precision 


“Accuracy” and “Precision” are terms which are often treated as synonymous. They are 
not. 


Precision is a measure of how much information you are offering. Accuracy is a more 
complicated term, but if it is used at all, it is to measure of how close an approximation 
is to an ideal.' 


To give an example, take the number we call “pi” — the ratio of the circumference of a 
circle to its diameter. The actual value of mis known to be 3.141593... 


Suppose someone writes that mis roughly equal to 3.14. This is an accurate number 
(the first three digits of m are indeed 3.14), but it is not overly precise. Suppose another 
person writes that the value of tis 3.32456789. This is a precise number — it has eight 
decimal digits — but it is very inaccurate (it’s wrong by more than five per cent). 


When taking a measurement (e.g. the rate of agreement between two manuscripts), 
one should be as accurate as possible and as precise as the data warrants. 


As a good rule of thumb, you can add an additional significant digit each time you 
multiply your number of data points by ten. That is, if you have ten data points, you only 
have precision enough for one digit; if you have a hundred data points, your analysis 
may offer two digits. 


Example: Suppose you compare manuscripts at eleven points of variation, and they 
agree in six of them. 6 divided by 11 is precisely 0.5454545... , or 54.5454... %. 
However, with only eleven data points, you are only allowed one significant digit. So the 
rate of agreement here, to one significant digit, is 50%. 


Now let’s say you took a slightly better sample of 110 data points, and the two 
manuscripts agree in sixty of them. Their percentage agreement is still 54.5454... %, 
but now you are allowed two significant digits, and so can write your results as 55% 
(54.5% rounds to 55%). 


1. ( have to add a caution here: Richards Fields heads a standards-writing committee concerned with 
such terms, and he tells me they deprecate the use of “accuracy.” Their feeling is that it blurs the 
boundary between the two measures above. Unfortunately, their preferred substitute is “bias” — a 
term which has a precise mathematical meaning, referring to the difference between a sample and 
what you would get if you tested a whole population. But “bias” in common usage is usually taken to 
be deliberate distortion. | can only advise that you choose your terminology carefully. What | call 
“accuracy” here is in fact a measure of sample bias. But that probably isn’t a term that it’s wise to use 
in a TC context. I'll talk of “accuracy” below, to avoid the automatic reaction to the term “bias,” but | 
mean “bias.” In any case, the key is to understand the difference between a bunch of decimal places 
and having the right answer. 
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If you could increase your sample to 1100 data points, you could increase the precision 
of your results to three digits, and say that the agreement is 54.5%. 


Chances are that no comparison of manuscripts will ever allow you more than three 
significant digits. When Goodspeed gave the Syrian element in the Newberry Gospels 
as 42.758962%, Frederick Wisse cleverly and accurately remarked, “The six decimals 
tell us, of course, more about Goodspeed than about the MS.” 


Ancient Mathematics 


Modern mathematics is essentially universal (or at least planet-wide): Every serious 
mathematician uses Arabic numerals, and the same basic notations such as +- 
*/()°><J. This was by no means true in ancient times; each nation had its own 
mathematics, which did not translate at all. (If you want to see what | mean, try reading 
a copy of The Sand Reckoner by Archimedes sometime.) Understanding these 
differences can sometimes have an effect on how we understand ancient texts. 


There is evidence that the earliest peoples had only two “numbers” — one and two, 
which we might think of as “odd” and “even” — though most primitive peoples could 
count to at least four: “one, two, two-and-one, two-and-two, many.” This theory is 
supported not just by the primitive peoples who still used such systems into the 
twentieth century but even, implicitly, by the structure of language. Greek is one of many 
Indo-European languages with singular, dual, and plural numbers (though of course the 
dual was nearly dead by New Testament times). Certain Oceanic languages actually 
have five number cases: Singular, dual, triple, quadruple, and plural. In what follows, 
observe how many number systems use dots or lines for the numbers 1—4, then some 
other symbol for 5. Indeed, we still do this today in hashmark tallies: count one, two 
three, four, then strike through the lot for 5: 1 II UIT TIT HH. 


But while such curiosities still survive in out-of-the-way environments, or for quick tallies, 
every society we are interested in had evolved much stronger counting methods. We 
see evidence of a money economy as early as Genesis 23 (Abraham’s purchase of the 
burial cave), and such an economy requires a proper counting system. Indeed, even 
Indo-European seems to have had proper counting numbers, something like oino, dwo, 
treyes, kwetores, penkwe, seks, septm, okta, newn, dekm, most of which surely sound 
familiar. In Sanskrit, probably the closest attested language to proto-Indo-European, this 
becomes eka, dvau, trayas, catvaras, panca, sat, sapta, astau, nava, dasa, and we also 
have a system for higher numbers — e.g. eleven is one-ten, eka-dasa; twelve is dva- 
dasa, and so forth; there are also words for 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, 100, and 


1. Frederick Wisse, The Profile Method for Classifying and Evaluating Manuscript Evidence (Studies and 
Documents 44, 1982), page 23.) 
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compounds for 200, etc. (100 is satam, so 200 is dvisata, 300 trisata, etc.) Since there 
is also a name for 1000 (sahasra), Sanskrit actually has provisions for numbers up to a 
million (e.g. 200,000 is dvi-sata-sahasra). This may be post-Indo-European (since the 
larger numbers don’t resemble Greek or German names for the same numbers), but 
clearly counting is very old. 


You’ve probably encountered Roman Numerals at some time: 
1=I 


eam | 

3=Illl 

4 = Illl (in recent times, sometimes IV, but this is modern) 
Sa V 

6=VI 

7 = Vil 

8 = Vill 

9 = VIIII (now sometimes IX) 
10=X 

11=Xl 

15 =XV 

20 = XX 

25 = XXV 


etc. This is one of those primitive counting systems, with a change from one form to 
another at 5. Like so many things Roman (e.g. their calendar), this is incredibly and 
absurdly complex. This may help to explain why Roman numerals went through so 
much evolution over the years; the first three symbols (I, V, and X) seem to have been 
in use from the very beginning, but the higher symbols took centuries to standardize — 
they were by no means entirely fixed in the New Testament period. The table 
belowshows some of the phases of the evolution of the numbers. Some, not all. 
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Roman Numerals: 
Variant Forms 


1 | 

5 Y 

10 X 

50 WLLL 
100 K KOC 


500 A BD 
1000 WPd cd oo 


cdoW DP Aiken 


In the graphic showing the variant forms, the evolution seems to have been fairly 
straightforward in the case of the smaller symbols — that is, if you see v instead of L for 
50, you can be pretty certain that the document is old. The same is not true for the 
symbols for 1000; the evolution toward form like a Greek o, in Georges Ifrah’s view, 
was fairly direct, but from there we see all sorts of variant forms emerging — and others 
have proposed other histories. | didn’t even try to trace the evolution of the various 
forms. The table in lfrah shows a tree with three major and half a dozen minor 
branches, and even so appears to omit some forms. The variant symbols for 1000 in 
particular were still in widespread use in the first century C. E.; we still find the form cl5 
in use in the ruins of Pompeii, e.g., and there are even printed books which use this 
notation. The use of the symbol M for 1000 has not, to my knowledge, been traced back 
before the first century B.C.E. It has also been theorized that, contrary tolfrah’s 
proposed evolutionary scheme, the notation D for 500 is in fact derived from the cl>5 
notation for 1000 — as 500 is half of 1000, so D=I5 is half of clb. The cl> notation also 
lent itself to expansion; one might write ccl>> for 10000, e.g., and hence cccl555 for 
100000. Which in turn implies |>> for 5000, etc. 


What’s more, there were often various ways to represent a number. An obvious 
example is the number 9, which can be written as VIIII or as IX. For higher numbers, 
though, it gets worse. In school, they probably taught you to write 19 as XIX. But in 
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manuscripts it could also be written IXX (and similarly 29 could be IXXX), or as XVIIII. 
The results aren’t really ambiguous, but they certainly aren’t helpful! 


Fortunately, while paleographers and critics of Latin texts sometimes have to deal with 
this, we don’t have to worry too much about the actual calculations it represents. Roman 
mathematics didn’t really even exist; they left no texts at all on theoretical math, and 
very few on applied math, and those very low-grade. (Their best work was by Boethius, 
long after New Testament times, and even it was nothing more than a rehash of works 
like Euclid’s with all the rigour and general rules left out. The poverty of useful material 
is shown by the nature of the books available in the nations of the post-Roman world. 
There is, for example, only one pre-Conquest English work with any mathematical 
content: Byrhtferth’s Enchiridion. Apart from a little bit of geometry given in an 
astronomical context, its most advanced element is a multiplication table expressed as 
a sort of mnemonic poem.) No one whose native language was not Latin would ever 
use Roman mathematics if an alternative were available; the system had literally no 
redeeming qualities. In any case, as New Testament scholars, we are interested mostly 
in Greek mathematics, though we should glance at Babylonian and Egyptian and 
Hebrew maths also. (We'll ignore, e.g., Chinese mathematics, since it can hardly have 
influenced the Bible in any way. Greek math was obviously relevant to the New 
Testament, and Hebrew math — which in turn was influenced by Egyptian and 
Babylonian — may have influenced the thinking of the NT authors.) The above is mostly 
by way of preface: It indicates something about how numbers and numeric notations 
evolved. 


LS IiD= 6 100 = p 

= 5 20= « 200 = o 

= = A 300 = t 

= § 40= 400 = v 

= € w= '¥ S00 = © 

=s(F) 60=5 600= x 

-€ 0=0 700=p 

= 80 = x 800 = 

9=0 SO= 9 900 = 

The Greek system of numerals, as used in New Testament and early Byzantine times, 


was at least more compact than the Roman, though it (like all ancient systems) lacked 
the zero and so was not really suitable for advanced computation. The 24 letters of the 


y 
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alphabet were all used as numerals, as were three obsolete letters, bringing the total to 
27. This allowed the representation of all numbers less than 1000 using a maximum of 
three symbols, as shown at right: 


Thus 155, for instance, would be written as pve; 23 would be ky, 999 would be AQO, 
etc. 


Numbers over 1000 could also be expressed, simply by application of a divider. So the 
number 875875 would become woe,wose'. Note that this allowed the Greeks to express 
numbers actually larger than the largest “named” number in the language, the myriad 
(ten thousand). (Some deny this; they say the system only allowed four digits, up to 
9999. This may have been initially true, but both Archimedes and Apollonius were 
eventually forced to extend the system — in different and conflicting ways. In practice, it 
probably didn’t come up very often.) 


Of course, this was a relatively recent invention. The Mycenaean Greeks in the Linear B 
tablets had used a completely different system: | for digits, — for tens, o for hundreds, 
for thousands. So, for instance, the number we would now express as 2185 would have 
been expressed in Pylos as o====Illll. But this system, like all things about Linear B, 
seems to have been completely forgotten by classical times. 


A second system, known as the “Herodian,” or “Attic,” was still remembered in New 
Testament times, though rarely if ever used. It was similar to Roman numerals in that it 
used symbols for particular numbers repeatedly — in this system, we had 

|=1 


A=10 

H = 100 
X = 1000 
M = 10000 


(the letters being derived from the first words of the names of the numbers). 


However, like Roman numerals, the Greeks added a trick to simplify, or at least 
compress, the symbols. To the above five symbols, they added Nl for five — but it could 
be five of anything — five ones, five tens, five hundreds, with a subscripted figure 
showing which it was. In addition, in practice, the number was often written as [ rather 
than [1 to allow numbers to be fitted under it. So, e.g., 28,641 would be written as 


MMITx XX X Fy H AAAA | 


In that context, it’s perhaps worth noting that the Greek verb for “to count” is meéynw, 
related to nevte, five. The use of a system such as this was almost built into the 
language. But its sheer inconvenience obviously helped assure the later success of the 
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lonian system, which — to the best of my knowledge — is the one followed in all New 
Testament manuscripts which employ numerals at all. 


And it should be remembered that these numerals were very widely used. Pick up a 
New Testament today and look up the “Number of the Beast” in Rev. 13:18 and you will 
probably find the number spelled out (so, e.g., in Merk, NA’, and even Westcott and 
Hort; Bover and Hodges and Farstad uses the numerals). It’s not so in the manuscripts; 
most of them use the numerals (and numerals are even more likely to appear in the 
margins, e.g. for the Eusebian tables). This should be kept in mind when assessing 
variant readings. Since, e.g., o and o can be confused in most scripts, one should be 
alert to scribes confusing these numerals even when they would be unlikely to confuse 
the names of the numbers they represent. O. A. W. Dilke in Greek and Roman Maps (a 
book devoted as much to measurement as to actual maps) notes, for instance, that “the 
numbers preserved in their manuscripts tend to be very corrupt” (p. 43). Numbers aren’t 
words; they are easily corrupted — and, because they have little redundancy, if a scribe 
makes a copying error, a later scribe probably can’t correct it. It’s just possible that this 
might account for the variant 70/72 in Luke 10:1, for instance, though it would take an 
unusual hand to produce a confusion in that case. 


There is at least one variant where a confusion involving numerals is nearly a certainty 
— Acts 27:37. Simply reading the UBS text here, which spells out the numbers, is flatly 
deceptive. One should look at the numerals. The common text here is 


EV TW TAOLW COC 


In B, however, supported by the Sahidic Coptic (which of course uses its own number 
system), we have 


ENTONAOIOOQZO> 
Which would become 
EV TW TAOLW WC OC 


This latter reading is widely rejected. | personally think it deserves respect. The 
difference, of course, is only a single omega, added or deleted. But | think dropping it, 
which produces a smoother reading, is more likely. Also, while much ink has been 
spilled justifying the possibility of a ship with 276 people aboard (citing Josephus, e.g., 
to the effect that the ship that took him to Rome had 600 people in it — a statement 
hard to credit given the size of all known Roman-era wrecks), possible is not likely. 


We should note some other implications of this system — particularly for gematria (the 
finding of mathematical equivalents to a text). Observe that there are three numerals — 
those for 6, 90, and 900 — which will never be used in a text (unless one counts a 
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terminal sigma, and that doesn’t really count). Other letters, while they do occur, are 
quite rare (see the section on Cryptography for details), meaning that the numbers 
corresponding to them are also rare. The distribution of available numbers means that 
any numeric sum is possible, at least if one allows impossible spellings, but some will 
be much less likely than others. This might be something someone should study, though 
there is no evidence that it actually affects anything. 


Of course, Greek mathematics was not confined simply to arithmetic. Indeed, Greek 
mathematics must be credited with first injecting the concept of Rigour into mathematics 
— for all intents and purposes, turning arithmetic into mathematics. This is most obvious 
in geometry, where they formalized the concept of the proof. 


According to Greek legend, which can no longer be verified, it was the famous Thales of 
Miletus who gave some of the first proofs, showing such things as the fact that a circle 
is bisected by a diameter (i. e. there is a line — in fact, an infinite number of lines — 
passing through the center of the circle which divides the area of a circle into equal 
halves), that the base angles of an isosceles triangle (the ones next to the side which is 
not the same length as the other two) are equal, that the vertical angles between two 
intersecting lines (that is, either of the two angles not next to each other) are equal, and 
that two triangles are congruent if they have two equal angles and one equal side. We 
have no direct evidence of the proofs by Thales — everything we have of his work is at 
about third hand — but he was certainly held up as an example by later 
mathematicians. 


The progress in the field was summed up by Euclid (fourth/third century), whose 
Elements of geometry remains fairly definitive for plane geometry even today. 


Euclid also produces the (surprisingly easy) proof that the number of primes is infinite — 
giving, incidentally, a nice example of a proof by contradiction, a method developed by 
the Greeks: Suppose there is a largest prime (call it p). So take all the primes: 
2, 3,5, 7,... p. Multiply all of these together and add one. This number, since it is one 
more than a multiple of all the primes, cannot be divisible by any of them. It is therefore 
either prime itself or a multiple of a prime larger than p. So p cannot be the largest 
prime, which is a contradiction. 


A similar proof shows that the square root of 2 is irrational — that is, it cannot be 
expressed as the ratio of any two whole numbers. The trick is to express the square 
root of two as a ratio and reduce the ratio p/q to simplest form, so that p and q have no 
common factors. So, since p/q is the square root of two, then (p/q)? = 2. So p?=2q?. 
Since 2q? is even, it follows that p? is even. Which in turn means that p is even. So p? 
must be divisible by 4. So 2q? must be divisible by 4, so q? must be divisible by 2. And, 
since we know the square root of 2 is not a whole number, that means that q must be 
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divisible by 2. Which means that p and q have a common factor of 2. This contradiction 
proves that there is no p/q which represents the square root of two. 


This is one of those crucial discoveries. The Egyptians, as we shall see, barely 
understood fractions. The Babylonians did understand them, but had no theory of 
fractions. They could not step from the rational numbers (fractions) to the irrational 
numbers (endless non-repeating decimals). The Greeks, with results such as the above, 
not only invented mathematical logic — crucial to much that followed, including 
statistical analysis such as many textual critics used — but also, in effect, the whole 
system of real numbers. 


The fact that the square root of two was irrational had been known as early as the time 
of Pythagoras, but the Pythagoreans hated the fact and tried to hide it. Euclid put it 
squarely in the open. (Pythagoras, who lived in the sixth century, of course, did a better 
service to math in introducing the Pythagorean Theorem. This was not solely his 
discovery — several other peoples had right triangle rules — but Pythagoras deserves 
credit for proving it analytically.) 


Relatively little of Euclid’s work was actually original; he derived most of it from earlier 
mathematicians, and often the exact source is uncertain (Boyer, in going over the 
history of this period, seems to spend about a quarter of his space discussing how 
particular discoveries are attributed to one person but perhaps ought to be credited to 
someone else; I’ve made no attempt to reproduce all these cautions and credits). That 
does not negate the importance of his work. Euclid gathered it, and organized it, and so 
allowed all that work to be maintained. But, in another sense, he did more. The earlier 
work had been haphazard. Euclid turned it into a system. This is crucial — equivalent, 
say, to the change which took place in biology when species were classified into 
genuses and families and such. Before Euclid, mathematics, like biology before 
Linnaeus, was essentially descriptive. But Euclid made it a unity. To do so, he set forth 
ten postulates, and took everything from there. 


Let’s emphasize that. Euclid set forth ten postulates (properly, five axioms and five 
postulates, but this is a difference that makes no difference). Euclid, and those on whom 
he relied, set forth what they knew, and defined their rules. This is the fundamental 
basis to all later mathematics — and is something textual critics still haven’t figured out! 
(Quick — define the Alexandrian text!) 


Euclid in fact hadn’t figured everything out; he made some assumptions he didn’t realize 
he was making. Also, since his time, it has proved possible to dispense with certain of 
his postulates, so geometry has been generalized. But, in the realm where his 
postulates (stated and unstated) apply, Euclid remains entirely correct. The Elements is 
still occasionally used in math classes today. And the whole idea of postulates and 
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working from them is essential in mathematics. | can’t say it often enough: this was the 
single most important discovery in the history of math, because it defines Rigour. 
Euclid’s system, even though the individual results preceded him, made most future 
maths possible. 


The sufficiency of Euclid’s work is shown by the extent to which it eliminated all that 
came before. There is only one Greek mathematical work which survives from the 
period before Euclid, and it is at once small and very specialized — and survived 
because it was included in a sort of anthology of later works. It’s not a surprise, of 
course, that individual works have perished (much of the work of Archimedes, e.g., has 
vanished, and much of what has survived is known only from a single tenth-century 
palimpsest, which obviously is both hard to interpret and far removed from the original). 
But for all of it to vanish? Clearly Euclid was considered sufficient. 


And for a very long time. The first printed edition of Euclid came out in 1482, and it is 
estimated that over a thousand editions have been published since; it has been claimed 
that it is the most-published book of all time other than the Bible. 


Not that the Greeks stopped working once Euclid published his work. Apollonius, who 
did most of the key work on conic sections, came later, as did Eratosthenes, perhaps 
best remembered now for accurately measuring the circumference of the earth but also 
noteworthy for inventing the “sieve” that bears his name for finding prime numbers. And 
greatest Greek mathematician was no more than a baby when Euclid wrote the 
Elements. Archimedes — surely the greatest scientific and mathematical genius prior to 
Newton, and possibly even Newton’s equal had he had the data and tools available to 
the latter — was scientist, engineer, the inventor of mathematical physics, and a genius 
mathematician. In the latter area, several of his accomplishments stand out. One is his 
work on large numbers in The Sand Reckoner, in which he set out to determine the 
maximum number of sand grains the universe might possibly hold. To do this, he had to 
invent what amounted to exponential notation. He also, in so doing, produced the notion 
of an infinitely extensible number system. The notion of infinity was known to the 
Greeks, but had been the subject of rather unfruitful debate. Archimedes gave them 
many of the tools they needed to address some of the problems — though few later 
scholars made use of the advances. 


Archimedes also managed, in one step, to create one of the tools that would turn into 
the calculus (though he didn’t know it) and to calculate an extremely accurate value for 
tT, the ratio of the circumference of a circle to its diameter. The Greeks were unable to 
find an exact way to calculate the value — they did not know that tris irrational; this was 
not known with certainty until Lambert proved it in 1761. The only way the Greeks could 
prove a number irrational was by finding the equivalent of an algebraic equation to 
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which it was a solution. They couldn’t find such an equation for m1, for the good and 
simple reason that there is no such equation. This point — that 11 is what we now call a 
transcendental number — was finally proved by Ferdinand Lindemann in 1882. 


Archimedes didn’t know that rm is irrational, but he did know he didn’t know how to 
calculate it. He had no choice but to seek an approximation. He did this by the 
beautifully straightforward method of inscribed and circumscribed polygons. The 
diagram below shows how this works: 


The circumference of the circle is clearly greater than the circumference of the square 
inscribed inside it, and less than the square circumscribed around it. If we assume the 
circle has a radius of 1 (i.e. a diameter of 2), then the perimeter of the inner square can 
be shown to be 4 times the square root of two, or about 5.66. The perimeter of the outer 
square (whose sides are the same length as the diameter of the circle) is 8. Thus the 
circumference of the circle, which is equal to 2m, is somewhere between 5.66 and 8. 
(And, in fact, 2m is about 6.283, so Archimedes is right). But now notice the second 
figure, in which an octagon has been inscribed and circumscribed around the circle. It is 
obvious that the inner octagon is closer to the circle than the inner square, so its 
perimeter will be closer to the circumference of the circle while still remaining less. And 
the outer octagon is closer to the circle while still remaining greater. 


If we repeat this procedure, inscribing and circumscribing polygons with more and more 
faces, we come closer and closer to “trapping” the value of m. Archimedes, despite 
having only the weak Greek mathematical notation at his disposal, managed to trap the 
value of 1 as somewhere between 223/71 (3.14085) and 220/70 (3.14386). The first of 
these values is about .024% low of the actual value of tT; the latter is about .04% high; 
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the median of the two is accurate to within .008%. That is an error too small to be 
detected by any measurement device known in Archimedes’s time; there aren’t many 
outside an advanced science lab that could detect it today. 


Which is nice enough. But there is also a principle there. Archimedes couldn’ 
demonstrate it, because he hadn’t the numbering system to do it — but his principle 
was to add more and more sides to the inscribing and circumscribing polygons 
(sometimes called a method of exhaustion). Suppose he had taken infinitely many 
sides? In that case, the inscribing and circumscribing polygons would have merged with 
the circle, and he would have had the exact value of m. Archimedes also did something 
similar to prove the area of circles. (In effect, the same proof.) This is the principle of the 
limit, and it is the basis on which the calculus is defined. It is sometimes said that 
Archimedes would have invented the calculus had he had Arabic numerals. This 
statement is too strong. But he might well have created a tool which could have led to 
the calculus. 


An interesting aspect of Greek mathematics was their search for solutions even to 
problems with no possible use. A famous example is the attempt to “square the circle” 
— starting from a circle, to construct a square with the same area using nothing but 
straight edge and compass. This problem goes back all the way to Anaxagoras, who 
died in 428 B.C.E. The Greeks never found an answer to that one — it is in fact 
impossible using the tools they allowed themselves — but the key point is that they 
were trying for general and theoretical rather than practical and specific solutions. That’s 
the key to a true mathematics. 


In summary, Greek mathematics was astoundingly flexible, capable of handling nearly 
any engineering problem found in the ancient world. The lack of Arabic numbers made it 
difficult to use that knowledge (odd as it sounds, it was easier back then to do a proof 
than to simply add up two numbers in the one million range). But the basis was there. 


To be sure, there was a dark — or at least a goofy — side to Greek mathematics. Plato 
actually thought mathematics more meaningful than data — in the Republic, 7.530B-C, 
he more or less said that, where astronomical observations and mathematics disagreed, 
too bad for the facts. Play that game long enough, and you'll start distorting the math as 
well as the facts... 


The goofiness is perhaps best illustrated by some of the uses to which mathematics 
was put. The Pythagoreans were famous for their silliness (e.g. their refusal to eat 
beans), but many of their nutty ideas were quasi-mathematical. An example of this is 
their belief that 10 was a very good and fortunate number because it was equal to 
1+2+3+4. Different Greek schools had different numerological beliefs, and even good 
mathematicians could fall into the trap; Ptolemy, whose A/magest was a summary of 
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much of the best of Greek math, also produced the Tetrabiblos of mystical claptrap. The 
good news is, relatively few of the nonsense works have survived, and as best | can tell, 
none of the various superstitions influenced the NT writers. The Babylonians also did 
this sort of thing — they in fact kept it all secret, concealing some of their knowledge 
with Cryptography], and we at least hear of this sort of mystic knowledge in the New 
Testament, with Matthew’s mention of (Babylonian) Magi — but all the evangelist seems 
to have cared was that they had secret knowledge, not what that knowledge was. 


At least the Greek had the sense to separate rigourous from silly, which many other 
people did not. Maybe they were just frustrated with the difficulty of achieving results. 
The above description repeatedly laments the lack of Arabic numbers — i.e. with 
positional notation and a zero. This isn’t just a matter of notational difficulty; without a 
zero, you can’t have the integers, nor negative numbers, let alone the real and complex 
numbers that let you solve all algebraic equations. Arabic numbers are the 
mathematical equivalent of an alphabet, only even more essential. The advantage they 
offer is shown by an example we gave above: The determination of m by means of 
inscribed and circumscribed polygons. Archimedes could manage only about three 
decimal places even though he was a genius. Francois Viéte (1540-1603) and Ludolph 
van Ceulen (1540-1610) were not geniuses, but they managed to calculate m to ten and 
35 decimal places, respectively, using the method of Archimedes — and they could do it 
because they had Arabic numbers. 


The other major defect of Greek mathematics was that the geometry was not analytic. 
They could draw squares, for instance — but they couldn’t graph them; they didn’t have 
cartesian coordinates or anything like that. Indeed, without a zero, they couldn’t draw 
graphs; there was no way to have a number line or a meeting point of two axes. This 
may sound trivial — but modern geometry is almost all analytic; it’s much easier to 
derive results using non-geometric tools. It has been argued that the real reason Greek 
mathematics stalled in the Roman era was not lack of brains but lack of scope: There 
wasn’t much else you could do just with pure geometric tools. 


The lack of a zero (and hence of a number line) wasn’t just a problem for the Greeks. 
We must always remember a key fact about early mathematics: there was no universal 
notation; every people had to re-invent the whole discipline. Hence, e.g., though 
Archimedes calculated the value of m to better than three decimal places, we find 1 
Kings 7:23, in its description of the bronze sea, rounding off the dimensions to the ratio 
30:10. (Of course, the sea was built and the account written before Archimedes. More to 
the point, both measurements could be accurate to the single significant digit they 
represent without it implying a wrong value for m — if, e.g., the diametre were 9.7 cubits, 
the circumference would be just under 30.5 cubits. It’s also worth noting that the 
Hebrews at this time were probably influenced by Egyptian mathematics — and the 
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Egyptians did not have any notion of number theory, and so, except in problems 
involving whole numbers or simple fractions, could not distinguish between exact and 
approximate answers.) 


Still, Hebrew mathematics was quite primitive. There really wasn’t much there apart 
from the use of the letters to represent numbers. | sometimes wonder if the numerical 
detail found in the so-called “P” source of the Pentateuch doesn’t somehow derive from 
the compilers’ pride in the fact that they could actually count that high! 


Much of what the Hebrews did know may well have been derived from the Babylonians, 
who had probably the best mathematics other than the Greek; indeed, in areas other 
than geometry, the Babylonians were probably stronger. And they started earlier; we 
find advanced mathematical texts as early as 1600 B.C.E., with some of the basics 
going all the way back to the Sumerians, who seem to have been largely responsible for 
the complex 10—and—60 notation used in Babylon. How much of this survived to the 
time of the Chaldeans and the Babylonian Captivity is an open question; Ifrah says the 
Babylonians converted their mathematics to a simpler form around 1500 B.C.E., 
butNeugebauer, generally the more authoritative source, states that their old forms were 
still in use as late as Seleucid times. Trying to combine the data leads me to guess the 
Chaldeans had a simpler form, but that the older, better maths were retained in some 
out-of-the-way places. 


It is often stated that the Babylonians used Base 60. This statement is somewhat 
deceptive. The Babylonians used a mixed base, partly 10 and partly 60. The chart 
below, showing the cuneiform symbols they used for various numbers, may make this 
clearer. 


123 45 67 8 9 10 11 12...20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 
rome PR aa K 4 tt KK RT OK KK RR OR Or 


This mixed system is important, because base 60 is too large to be a comfortable base 
— a base 60 multiplication table, for instance, has 3600 entries, compared to 100 
entries in Base 10. The mixed notation allowed for relatively simple addition and 
multiplication tables — but also for simple representation of fractions. 


For very large numbers, the Babylonians had still another system — a partial positional 
notation, based on using a space to separate digits. So, for instance, if they wrote | Il III 
(note the spaces between the wedges), that would mean one times 60 squared (i.e. 
3600) plus two times 60 plus three, or 3723. This style is equivalent to our 123 = one 
times ten squared plus two times ten plus three. The problem with this notation (here we 
go again) is that it had no zero; if they wrote Illl Il, say, there was no way to tell if this 
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meant 14402 (4x60?+0x60+2) or 242 (4x60+2). And there was no way, in this notation, 
to represent 14520 (4x607+2x60+0). (The Babylonians did eventually — perhaps in or 
shortly before Seleucid times — invent a placeholder to separate the two parts, though 
it wasn’t a true zero; they didn’t have a number to represent what you got when you 
subtracted, e.g., nine minus nine.) 


On the other hand, Babylonian notation did allow representation of fractions, at least as 
long as they had no zero elements: Instead of using positive powers of 60 (607=3600, 
60'=60, etc.), they could use negative powers — 60-'=1/60, 60-=1/3600, etc. So they 
could represent, say, 1/15 (=4/60) as Illl, or 1/40 (=1/60 + 30/3600) as | <<<, making 
them the only ancient people with a true fractional notation. 


Thus it will be seen that the Babylonians actually used Base 10 — but generally did 
calculations in Base 60. 


There is a good reason for the use of Base 60, the reason being that 60 has so many 
factors: It’s divisible by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 12, 15, 20, and 30. This means that all fractions 
involving these denominators are easily expressed (important, in a system where 
decimals were impossible due to the lack of a zero and even fractions didn’t have a 
proper means of notation). This let the Babylonians set up fairly easy-to-use 
computation tables. This proved to be so much more useful for calculating angles and 
fractions that even the Greeks took to expressing ratios and angles in Base 60, and we 
retain a residue of it today (think degrees/minutes/seconds). The Babylonians, by using 
Base 60, were able to express almost every important fraction simply, making division 
simple; multiplication by fractions was also simplified. This fact also helped them 
discover the concept (though they wouldn’t have understood the term) of repeating 
decimals; they had tables calculating these, too. 


Base 60 also has an advantage related to human physiology. We can count up to five at 
a glance; to assess numbers six or greater required counting. So, given the nature of 
the cuneiform numbers expressing 60 or 70 by the same method as 50 (six or seven 
pairs of brackets as opposed to five) would have required more careful reading of the 
results. Whereas, in Babylonian notation, numbers could be read quickly and 
accurately. A minor point, but still an advantage. 


Nor were the Babylonians limited to calculating fractions. The Babylonians calculated 
the square root of two to be roughly 1.414213, an error of about one part in one million! 
(As a rough approximation, they used 85/60, or 1.417, still remarkably good.) All of this 
was part of their approach to what we would call algebra, seeking the solution to various 
types of equations. Many of the surviving mathematics tablets are what my elementary 
school called “story problems” — a problem described, and then solved in such a way 
as to permit general solutions to problems of the type. 
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There were theoretical complications, to be sure. Apart from the problem that they 
sometimes didn’t distinguish between exact and approximate solutions, their use of 
units would drive a modern scientist at least half mad — there is, for instance, a case of 
a Babylonian tablet adding a “length” to an “area.” It has been proposed that “length” 
and “width” came to be the Babylonian term for variables, as we would use x, y, and z. 
This is possible — but the result still permits confusion and imprecision. 


We should incidentally look at the mathematics of ancient Mari, since it is believed that 
many of the customs followed by Abraham came from that city. Mari appears to have 
used a modification of the Babylonian system that was purely 10—based: It used a 
system exactly identical to the Babylonian for numbers 1-59 — i.e. vertical wedges for 
the numbers 1-9, and chevrons ( <) for the tens. So <<lil, e.g., would represent 22, just 
as in Babylonian. 


The first divergence came at 60. The Babylonians adopted a different symbol here, but 
in Mari they just went on with what they were doing, using six chevrons for 60, seven for 
seventy, etc. (This frankly must have been highly painful for scribes — not just because 
it took 18 strokes, e.g. to express the number 90, but because 80 and 90 are almost 
indistinguishable). (The people of Mari may have known this, since they used the true 
Babylonian notation for international and “scientific” documents.) 


For numbers in the hundreds, they would go back to the symbol used for ones, using 
positions to show which was which — e.g. 212 would be II<ll. But they did not use this 
to develop a true positional notation (and they had no zero); rather, they had a 
complicated symbol for 1000 (four parallel horizontal wedges, a vertical to their right, 
and another horizontal to the right of that), which they used as a separator — much as 
we would use the , in the number 1,000 — and express the number of thousands with 
the same old unit for ones. 


This system did not, however, leave any descendants that we know of; after Mari was 
destroyed, the other peoples in the area went back to the standard Babylonian/ 
Akkadian notation. 


The results of Babylonian math are quite sophisticated; it is most unfortunate that the 
theoretical work could not have been combined with the Greek concept of rigour. The 
combination might have advanced mathematics by hundreds of years. It is a curious 
irony that Babylonian mathematics was immensely sophisticated but completely 
pointless; like the Egyptians and the Hebrews, they had no theory of numbers, and so 
while they could solve problems of particular types with ease, they could not generalize 
to larger classes of problems. Which may not sound like a major drawback, but realize 
what this means: If the parameters of a problem changed, even slightly, the Babylonians 
had no way to know if their old techniques would accurately solve it or not. 
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None of this matters now, since we have decimals and Arabic numerals. Little matters 
even to Biblical scholars, even though, as noted, Hebrew math probably derives from 
Babylonian (since the majority of Babylonian tablets come from the era when the 
Hebrew ancestors were still under Mesopotamian influence, and they could have been 
re-exposed during the Babylonian Captivity, since Babylonian math survived until the 
Seleudid era) or perhaps Egyptian; there is little math in the Old Testament, and what 
there is has been “translated” into Hebrew forms. Nonetheless the pseudo-base of 60 
has genuine historical importance: The 60:1 ratio of talent: mina: shekel is almost 
certainly based on the Babylonian use of Base 60. 


Much of Egyptian mathematics resembles the Babylonian in that it seeks directly for the 
solution, rather than creating rigourous methods, though the level of sophistication is 
much less. 


A typical example of Egyptian dogmatism in mathematics is their insistence that 
fractions could only have unitary numerators — that is, that 1/2, 1/3, 1/4, 1/5 were 
genuine fractions, but that a fraction such a 3/5 was impossible. If the solution to a 
problem, therefore, happened to be 3/5, they would have to find some alternate 
formulation — 1/2 + 1/10, perhaps, or 1/5 + 1/5 + 1/5, or even 1/3 + 1/4 + 1/60. Thus a 
fraction had no unique expression in Egyptian mathematics — making rigour 
impossible; in some cases, it wasn’t even possible to tell if two people had come up with 
the same answer to a problem! 


Similarly, they had a fairly accurate way of calculating the area of a circle (in modern 
terms, they used a value 256/81, or about 3.16, for m) — but they didn’t define this in 
terms of a number mt (their actual formula was (8d/9)?, where d is the diameter), and 
apparently did not realize that this number had any other uses such as calculating the 
circumference of the circle. 


Egyptian notation was of the basic count-the-symbols type we’ve seen, e.g., in Roman 
and Mycenean numbers. In heiroglyphic, the units were shown with the so-very-usual 
straight line |. Tens we a symbol like an upside-down U — n. So 48, for instance, would 
be nnnnolll. For hundreds, they used a spiral; a (lotus?) flower and stem stood for 
thousands. An image of a bent finger stood for ten thousands. A tadpole-like creature 
represented hundred thousands. A kneeling man with arms upraised counted millions — 
and those high numbers were used, usually in boasts of booty captured. They also had 
four symbols for fractions: special symbols for 1/2, 2/3, and 3/4, plus the generic 
reciprocal symbol, a horizontal oval we would read a “one over.” So some typical 
fractions would be 
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1/4: 1/6: 1/16: 
oD oD cD 


II iT nll 
II II HiT 


It will be seen that there is no direct way to express, say, 2/5 in this system; it would be 
either 1/5+1/5 or, since the Egyptians don’t seem to have liked repeating fractions 
either, something like 1/3+1/15. (Except that they seem to have preferred to put the 
smaller fraction first, so this would be written 1/15+1/3.) 


The Egyptians actually had a separate fractional notation for volume measure, fractions- 
of-a-heqat. | don’t think this comes up anywhere we would care about, so I’m going to 
skip trying to explain it. Nonetheless, it was a common problem in ancient math — the 
inability to realize that numbers were numbers. It often was not realized that, say, three 
drachma were the same as three sheep were the same as three logs of oil. Various 
ancient systems had different number-names, or at least different symbols, for all these 
numbers — as if we wrote “3 sheep” but “Ill drachma.” We have vestiges of this today 
— consider currency, where instead of saying, e.g., “3 $,” (as we would say “3 
seconds’), we write “$3” — a significant notational difference. 


We also still have some hints of the ancient problems with fractions, especially in 
English units: Instead of measuring a one and a half pound loaf of bread as weighing 
“1.5 pounds,” it will be listed as consisting of “1 pound 8 ounces.” A quarter of a gallon of 
milk is not “.25 gallon’; it’s “1 quart.” (This is why scientists use the metric system!) This 
was even more common in ancient times, when fractions were so difficult: Instead of 
measuring everything in shekels, say, we have shekel/mina/talent, and homer/ephah, 
and so forth. 


Even people who use civilized units of measurement often preserve the ancient 
fractional messes in their currency. The British have rationalized pounds and pence and 
guineas — but they still have pounds and shillings and pence. Americans use dollars 
and cents, with the truly peculiar notation that dollars are expressed (as noted above) 
“$1.00,” while cents are “100 ¢”; the whole should ideally be rationalized. Germans, until 
the coming of the Euro, had marks and pfennig. And so forth. Similarly, we have a 
completely non-decimal time system; 1800 seconds are 30 minutes or 1/2 hour or 1/48 
day. Oof! 


We of course are used to these funny cases. But it should always be kept in mind that 
the ancients used this sort of (non-)system for everything — and had even less skill 
than we in converting. 


But let’s get back to Egyptian math... 
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The hieratic/demotic had a more compact, though more complicated, system than 
hieroglyphic. I’m not going to try to explain this, just show the various symbols as listed 
in figure 14.23 (p. 176) of Ifrah. This is roughly the notation used in the Rhind Papyrus, 
though screen resolution makes it hard to display the strokes clearly. 


Egyptian Hieratic Numerals 


1 } |10 A 100 __ | 1000 4, 

2 it | 20 XA | 200 ——" | 2000 —* 
3 I! | 30 X 300 ——’ | 3000 —* 
4 Ii! | 40 — | 400 ——“ |} 4000 —* 
5 7/50 2 | 500 ——»| 5000_4%_" 
6 9 |60 4 | 600 —— | 6000 24 
7 —170 x» | 700 _ 3] 7ooo_™ 

8 =| 80 ux | 800 ——“ | 8000 = 
9 2 |90 « | 900 _s| 9000 =3 


So, e.g, 1328= =Awf 


This, incidentally, does much to indicate the difficulty of ancient notations. The 
Egyptians, in fact, do not seem even to have had a concept of general “multiplication”; 
their method — which is ironically similar to a modern computer — was the double-and- 
add. For example, to multiply 23 by 11 (which we could either do by direct multiplication 
or by noting that 11=10+1, so 23x11 = 23x(10+1)=23x10 + 23x1 =230+23=253), they 
would go through the following steps: 
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23x1 = 23 


23x2 = 46 
23x4 = 92 
23x8 = 184 


and 11=8+2+1 
SO 23x11 = (23x8) + (23x2) + (23+1) = 184 + 46 + 23 = 253 


This works, but oy. A problem | could do by inspection takes six major steps, with all the 
chances for error that implies. 


The same, incidentally, is true in particular of Roman numerals. This is thought to be the 
major reason various peoples invented the abacus: Even addition was very difficult in 
their systems, so they didn’t do actual addition; they counted out the numbers on the 
abacus and then translated them back into their notation. 


That description certain seems to fit the Hebrews. Hebrew mathematics frankly makes 
one wonder why God didn’t do something to educate these people. Their mathematics 
seems to have been even more primitive than the Romans’; there is nothing original, 
nothing creative, nothing even particularly efficient. It’s almost frightening to think of a 
Hebrew designing Solomon’s Temple, for instance, armed with all the (lack of) 
background on stresses and supports that a people who still lived mostly in tents had at 
their disposal. (One has to suspect that the actual temple construction was managed by 
either a Phoenician or an Egyptian.) 


This doubtless explains a problem which bothers mathematicians even if it does not 
bother the average Bible scholar: The claim in Revelation 7:9 that the number of the 
saved was “uncountable” or was so large that “no one could count it.” This of course is 
pure balderdash — if you believe in Adam and Eve, then the total number of humans 
that ever lived can be numbered in the tens of billions, which is easily countable by 
computers, and even if you make the assumption based on evolutionary biology that the 
human race is a hundred thousand or so years old, the number rises only slightly, and 
even if you go back and count all australopithecines as human, it’s still only hundreds of 
billions, and even if there are races on other planets throughout the universe which are 
counted among the saved, well, the universe had a beginning time (the Big Bang), and 
its mass is finite, so we can categorically say that the number of saved is a finite, 
countable number. A human being might not be able to actually do the counting, but a 
modern human, or Archimedes, would have been able to write down the number if God 
were to supply the information. But someone who knew only Hebrew mathematics could 
not, and so could say that the number was beyond counting when in fact it was merely 
beyond his comprehension. 
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The one thing that the Hebrews could call their own was their numbering system (and 
even that probably came from the Phoenicians along with the alphabet). They managed 
to produce a system with most of the handicaps, and few of the advantages, of both the 
alphabetic systems such as the Greek and the cumulative systems such as the Roman. 
As with the Greeks, they used letters of the alphabet for numbers — which meant that 
numbers could be confused with words, so they often prefixed ‘ or a dot over the 
number to indicate that it was a numeral. But, of course, the Hebrew alphabet had only 
22 letters — and, unlike the Greeks, they did not invoke other letters to supply the lack 
(except that a few texts use the terminal forms of the letters with two shapes, but this is 
reportedly rare). So, for numbers in the high hundreds, they ended up duplicating letters 
— e.g. since one tau meant 400, two tau meant 800. Thus, although the basic principle 
was alphabetic, you still had to count letters to an extent. 


The basic set of Hebrew numbers is shown below. 


Hebrew Numerals 


1 10° 100 D 
23 2.3 #207 
3) 3095 300 
47 40 4 14«+400 5 
5 50 J 500 pn 
6} 60 60 
77 70 $ 700 Y 
sm 8 5 #4800 OO 
96 99 ¥ 900 PN 


An interesting and uncertain question is whether this notation preceded, supplanted, or 
existed alongside Aramaic numerals. The Aramaeans seem to have used a basic 
additive system. The numbers from one to nine were simple tally marks, usually 
grouped in threes — e.g. 5 would be II Ill (read from right to left, of course); 9 would be 
III Ill Il. For 10 they used a curious pothook, perhaps the remains of a horizontal bar, 
something like a ~ or n or ~~. They also had a symbol for 20, apparently based on two of 
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these things stuck together; the result often looked rather like an Old English yogh (3) 
or perhaps =. Thus the number 54 would be written | Ill ~33. 


There is archaeological evidence for the use of both “Hebrew” and “Aramaic” forms in 
Judea. Coins of Alexander Jannaeus (first century B.C.E.) use alphabetic numbers. But 
we find Aramaic numbers among the Dead Sea Scrolls. This raises at least a possibility 
that the number form one used depended upon one’s politics. The Jews at Elephantine 
(early Persian period) appear to have used Aramaic numbers — but they of course were 
exiles, and living in a period before Jews as a whole had adopted Aramaic. On the 
whole, the evidence probably favors the theory that Aramaic numbering preceded 
Hebrew, but we cannot be dogmatic. In any case, Hebrew numbers were in use by New 
Testament times; we note, in fact, that coins of the first Jewish Revolt — which are of 
course very nearly contemporary with the New Testament books — use the Hebrew 
numerals. 


There is perhaps one other point we should make about mathematics, and that is the 
timing of the introduction of Arabic numerals. An early manuscript of course cannot 
contain such numbers; if it has numerals (in the Eusebian apparatus, say), they will be 
Greek (or Roman, or something). A late minuscule, however, can contain Arabic 
numbers — and, indeed, many have pages numbered in this way. 


Arabic numerals underwent much change over the years. The graphic below barely 
sketches the evolution. The first three samples are based on actual manuscripts (in the 
first case, based on scans of the actual manuscript; the others are composite). 
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Cod. Vigilius (976 C.E.) 


Vatican MS. lat. 3104 (107?) 


British Mvlus. Add. 17803 (XII) 


General forms, c. XIll | 
Generalforrns,c.XI¥ 
Generalforms,c. XV | 


General forms, c. XV } 


The first line is from the Codex Vigilanus, generally regarded as the earliest use of 
Arabic numerals in the west (though it uses only the digits 1-9, not the zero). It was 
written, not surprisingly, in Spain, which was under Islamic influence. The codex 
(Escurial, Ms. lat. d.1.2) was copied in 976 C. E. by a monk named Vigila at the Abelda 
monastery. The next several samples are (based on the table of letterforms in Ifrah) 
typical of the next few centuries. Following this, | show the evolution of forms described 
in E. Maunde Thompson, An Introduction to Greek and Latin Paleography, p. 92. 
Thompson says that Hindu/Arabic numerals were used mostly in mathematical works 
until the thirteenth century, with other notations being the standard in general 
manuscripts. Arabic numerals became universal in the fourteenth century. Singer, p. 
175, describes a more complicated path: Initially they were used primarily in connection 
with the calendar. The adoption of Arabic numerals for mathematics apparently can be 
credited to one Leonardo of Pisa, who had done business in North Africa and seen the 
value of the system. He’ll perhaps sound more familiar if we note that he was usually 
called “Fibonacci,” the “Son of Bonaccio” — now famous for his series (0, 1, 1, 2, 3, 5, 
8... ) in which each term is the sum of the previous two. But his greatest service to 
mathematics was his support of modern notation. In 1202 he put forth the Book of the 
Abacus, a manual of calculation (which also promoted the horizontal stroke “—” to 
separate the numerators and denominators of fractions, though his usage was, by 
modern standards, clumsy, and it took centuries for this notation to catch on). The use 
of Arabic numerals was further encouraged when the Yorkshireman John Holywood 
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(died 1250) produced his own book on the subject, which was quite popular; Singer, p. 
173, reports that Holywood “did more to introduce the Arabic notation than any other.” 
Within a couple of centuries, they were commonly used. In Chaucer’s Treatise on the 
Astrolabe |.7, for instance, addressed to his ten-year-old son, he simply refers to them 
as “noumbers of augrym” — i.e., in effect, abacus numbers — and then proceeds to 
scatter them all through the text.) If someone has determined the earliest instance of 
Arabic numbers in a Biblical manuscript, | confess | do not know what it is. 


Most other modern mathematical symbols are even more recent. The symbols + and — 
for addition and subtraction, for instance, are first found in print in Johann Widman’s 
1489 publication Rechnung uff allen Kauffmanschafften. (Prior to that, it was typical to 
use the letters p and m.) The = sign seems to go back to England’s Robert Recorde 
(died 1558), who published several works dating back to 1541 — though Recorde’s 
equality symbol was much wider than ours, looking more like ====. (According to John 
Gribbin, Recorde developed this symbol on the basis that two parallel lines were as 
equal as two things could be. Gribbin also credits Records with the + and — symbols, 
but it appears he only introduced them into English. The symbols x for multiplication and 
+ for division were not adopted until the seventeenth century — and, we note, are still 
not really universal, since we use a dot for multiplication and a / for division.) The = 
notation became general about a century after Recorde. The modern notation of 
variables (and parameters) can be credited to Francois Viete (1540-1603), whom we 
met above calculating the value of m; he also pushed for use of decimal notation in 
fractions and experimented with notations for the radix point (what we tend to call the 
“decimal point,” but it’s only a decimal point in Base 10; in Base 2, e.g., it’s the binary 
point. In any case, it’s the symbol for the division between whole number and fractional 
parts — usually, in modern notation, either a point or a comma). 


The table below briefly shows the forms of numerals in some of the languages in which 
New Testament versions exist. Some of these probably require comment — e.g. Coptic 
numerals are theoretically based on the Greek, but they had a certain amount of time to 
diverge. Observe in particular the use of the chi-rho for 900; | assume this is primarily a 
Christian usage, but have not seen this documented. Many of the number systems (e.g. 
the Armenian) have symbols for numbers larger than 900, but | had enough trouble 
trying to draw these clearly! 


1423 45 6 7 8 9 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 200 300 400 500 600 700800 900 
Armenian UL F %? PE QE RArhPL_ wuUYyY z2z9A22BRY BB LTN APM Q 
Coptic aBrAeEgazTHeE I! KAUNEOT YT P CTY & x ¥wW P 
Georgian CUM STPBF CT 4 dD FDOQuUY A b eOoOY @+N Y 
Gothic ABfaéa€euzh bt kK A MN G@Goaom4 FF § T ¥ F X OQ T 
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Addendum: Textual Criticism of Mathematical Works 


Most ancient mathematical documents exist in only a single copy (e.g. the Rhind 
Papyrus is unique), so any textual criticism must proceed by conjecture. And this is in 
fact trickier than it sounds. If an ancient document adds, say, 536 and 221 and reaches 
a total of 758 instead of the correct 757, can we automatically assume the document 
was copied incorrectly? Not really; while this is a trivial sum using Arabic numerals, 
there are no trivial sums in most ancient systems; they were just too hard to use! 


But the real problems are much deeper. Copying a mathematical manuscript is a tricky 
proposition indeed. Mathematics has far less redundancy than words do. In words, we 
have “mis-spellings,” e.g., which formally are errors but which usually are transparent. In 
mathematics — it’s right or it’s wrong. And any copying error makes it wrong. And, 
frequently, you not only have to copy the text accurately, but any drawings. And labels to 
the drawings. And the text that describes those labels. To do this right requires several 
things not in the standard scribe’s toolkit — Greek mathematics was built around 
compass and straight edge, so you had to have a good one of each and the ability to 
use it. Plus the vocabulary was inevitably specialized. 


The manuscripts of Euclid, incidentally, offer a fascinating parallel with the New 
Testament tradition, especially as the latter was seen by Westcott and Hort. The 
majority of manuscripts belong to a single type, which we know to be recensional: It was 
created by the editor Theon. Long after Euclid was rediscovered, a single manuscript 
was found in the Vatican, containing a text from a different recension. This form of the 
text is generally thought to be earlier. Such papyrus scraps as are available generally 
support the Vatican manuscript, without by any means agreeing with it completely. Still, 
it seems clear that the majority text found in Theon has been somewhat smoothed and 
prettied up, though few of the changes are radical and it sometimes seems to retain the 
correct text where the Vatican type has gone astray. 


Bibliography to the section on Ancient Mathematics 


The study of ancient mathematics is difficult; one has to understand language and 
mathematics, and have the ability to figure out completely alien ways of thinking. I’ve 
consulted quite a few books to compile the above (e.g. Chadwick’s publications on 
Linear B for Mycenaean numerals), and read several others in a vain hope of learning 
something useful, but most of the debt is to five books (which took quite a bit of 
comparing!). The “select bibliography:” 


- Carl B. Boyer, A History of Mathematics, second edition revised by Uta C. 
Merzbach, Wiley, 1991. This is probably the most advanced of the texts, but also 
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the most thorough, though most of its attention is naturally devoted to Greek 
mathematics, since that led to later mathematics. 


Georges Ifrah, The Universal History of Numbers (English translation by David 
Bellow, E. F. Harding, Sophie Wood, lan Monk), Wiley, 1994 (French edition), 
1998 (English edition). This probably spends more time on notation and less on 
actual math than we would like, but it’s also comprehensive (e.g. it’s the only 
book I’ve found to contain information on Aramaean numerals). 

There is another translation of this, by Lowell Bair, which is published as From 
One to Zero: A Universal History of Numbers, Penguin, 1985-1988. The two 
translations are substantially different, but | have not done a detailed comparison. 
My feeling is that the Bair translation is easier to read but perhaps harder to use 
as a reference because the illustrations are smaller. 


O. Neugebauer, The Exact Sciences in Antiquity, second edition, copyright not 
listed but after 1949; Barnes & Noble edition published 1993. Despite the title, 
this is not a history of ancient science but focuses almost entirely on 
mathematics. Not an easy read, but Neugebauer is one of the leading sources on 
ancient mathematics, and this is his most accessible work. 


James R. Newman, Editor, The World of Mathematics, Volume 1, Simon and 
Schuster, 1956. A classic work, the first volume has material on Greek 
mathematics and the history of numerals as well as a detailed examination by 
Newman himself of the Rhind Papyrus. 


Charles Singer, A History of Scientific Ideas, Barnes & Noble, 1996, originally 
printed in 1958 as A Short History of Scientific Ideas to 1900 by Oxford University 
Press. Inevitably, much mathematics is mixed with much other material, but it 
gives more attention than most to how mathematical ideas were actually 
propagated. 


In addition, if you’re interested in textual criticism of mathematical works, you might 
want to check Thomas L. Heath’s translation of Euclid (published by Dover), which 
includes an extensive discussion of Euclid’s text and Theon’s recension, as well as a 
pretty authoritative translation with extensive notes. 


Assuming the Solution 


“Assuming the solution” is a mathematical term for a particularly vicious fallacy (which 
can easily occur in textual criticism) in which one assumes something to be true, 
operates on that basis, and then “proves” that (whatever one assumed) is actually the 
case. It’s much like saying something like “because it is raining, it is raining.” It’s just fine 
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as long as it is, in fact, actually raining — but if it isn’t, the statement is inaccurate. In 
any case, it doesn’t have any logical value. It is, therefore, one of the most serious 
charges which can be leveled at a demonstration, because it says that the 
demonstration is not merely incomplete but is founded on error. 


As examples of assuming the solution, we may offer either Von Soden’s definition of the 
| text or Streeter’s definition of the “Ceesarean” text. Both, particularly von Soden’s, are 
based on the principle of “any non-Byzantine reading” — that is, von Soden assumes 
that any reading which is not Byzantine must be part of the | text, and therefore the 
witness containing it must also be part of the | text. 


The problem with this is that it von Soden had created a definition which guaranteed 
that something would emerge, and naturally something did. A definition which has such 
a negative form means that everything can potentially be classified as an | manuscript, 
including (theoretically) two manuscripts which have not a single reading in common at 
points of variation. It obviously can include manuscripts which agree only in Byzantine 
readings. This follows from the fact that most readings are binary (that is, only two 
readings are found in the tradition). One reading will necessarily be Byzantine. 
Therefore the other is not Byzantine. Therefore, to von Soden, it was an | reading. It 
doesn’t matter where it actually came from, or what sort of reading it is; it’s listed as 
characteristic of I. 


This sort of error has been historically very common in textual criticism. Critics must 
strive vigorously to avoid it — to be certain they do not take something on faith. Many 
results of past criticism were founded on assuming the solution (including, e.g., 
identifying the text of P*° and B with the Alexandrian text in Paul). All such results need 
to be re-verified using definitions which are not self-referencing. 


Note: This is not a blanket condemnation of recognizing manuscripts based on 
agreements in non-Byzantine readings. That is, Streeter’s method of finding the 
Ceesarean text is not automatically invalid if properly applied. Streeter simply applied it 
inaccurately — in two particulars. First, he assumed the Textus Receptus was identical 
with the Byzantine text. Second, he assumed that any non-Textus Receptus reading 
was Ceesarean. The first assumption is demonstrably false, and the second too broad. 
To belong to a text-type, manuscripts must display significant kinship in readings not 
associated with the Byzantine text. This was not the case for Streeter’s secondary and 
tertiary witnesses, which included everything from A to the purple uncials to 1424. The 
Ceesarean text must be sought in his primary witnesses (which would, be it noted, be 
regarded as secondary witnesses in any text-type which included a pure 
representative): © 28 565 700 f' f° arm geo. 
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Binomials and the Binomial Distribution 


Probability is not a simple matter. The odds of a single event happening do not translate 
across multiple events. For instance, the fact that a coin has a 50% chance to land 
heads does not mean that two coins together have a 50% chance of both landing 
heads. Calculating the odds of such events requires the use of distributions. 


The most common distribution in discrete events such as coin tosses or die rolls is the 
binomial distribution. This distribution allows us to calculate the odds of independent 
events occurring a fixed number of times. That is, suppose you try an operation n times. 
What are the odds that the “desired” outcome (call it 0) will happen m and only m times? 
The answer is determined by the binomial distribution. 


Keep in mind that the binomial distribution applies only to events where there are two 
possible outcomes, o and not o. (It can be generalized to cover events with multiple 
outcomes, but only by clever definition of the event o). The binomial probabilities are 
calculated as follows: 


If n is the number of times a trial is taken, and m is the number of successes, and p(o) is 
the probability of the event taking place in a single trial, then the probability P(m,n) of 
the result occurring m times in n trials is given by the formula 


Pm.n) =(")p(o)"(1-P(0))" 


(1) = aia 


and where n! (read “n factorial”) is defined as 1x2x3x.... x(n—1)xn. So, e.g, 4! = 1x2x3x4 
= 24, 5! = 1x2x3x4x5 = 120. (Note: For purposes of calculation, the value O! is defined 
as 1.) 


where 


(Note further: The notation used here, especially the symbol P(m,n), is not universal. 
Other texts will use different symbols for the various terms.) 


The various coefficients of P(m,n) are also those of the well-known “Pascal’s Triangle 
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where P(m,n) is item m+1 in row n. For n greater than about six or seven, however, it is 
usually easier to calculate the terms (known as the “binomial coefficients”) using the 
formula above. 


Example: What are the odds of rolling the value one exactly twice if you roll one die ten 
times? In this case, the odds of rolling a one (what we have called p(o)) are one in six, 
or about .166667. So we want to calculate 


10! 2 (10-2) 
P2210). 2 Sse--2 * (.16667) * (1-.16667) 
2!*(10-2)! 
10*9*8*7*6*5*4*3*2*1 2 8 


S geeseeeeee Sse esos * .16667 * .83333 
(2*1)*(8*7*6*5*4*3*2*1) 


which simplifies as 


10*9 2 8 
= ---- * .16667 * .83333 = 45 * .02778 * .23249 = .2906 


In other words, there is a 29% chance that you will get two ones if you roll the die ten 
times. 


For an application of this to textual criticism, consider a manuscript with a mixed text. 
Assume (as a simplification) that we have determined (by whatever means) that the 
manuscript has a text that is two-thirds Alexandrian and one-third Byzantine (i.e., at a 
place where the Alexandrian and Byzantine text-types diverge, there are two chances in 
three, or .6667, that the manuscript will have the Alexandrian reading, and one chance 
in three, or .3333, that the reading will be Byzantine). We assume (an assumption that 
needs to be tested, of course) that mixture is random. In that case, what are the odds, if 
we test (say) eight readings, that exactly three will be Byzantine? The procedure is just 
as above: We calculate: 


8! 3 5 
BS, 8)o= sse-seke * .3333  * .6667 
31*(8-3)! 
B*7*6*5*AK3*2EL 3 5 8*7*6 
See Ps ae *.3333 * .6667 = ----- * .0370 * .1317 = .2729 
(3*2*1)*(5*4*3*2*1) 3*2*1 
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In other words, in a random sample of eight readings, there is just over a 27% chance 
that exactly three will be Byzantine. 


We can also apply this over a range of values. For example, we can calculate the odds 
that, in a sample of eight readings, between two and four will be Byzantine. One way to 
do this is to calculate values of two, three, and four readings. We have already 
calculated the value for three. Doing the calculations (without belabouring them as 
above) gives us 


P(2,8) = .2731 
P(4,8) = .1701 


So if we add these up, the probability of 2, 3, or 4 Byzantine readings is .2729+.2731+. 
1701 = .7161. In other words, there is nearly a 72% chance that, in our sample of eight 
readings, between two and four readings will be Byzantine. By symmetry, this means 
that there is just over a 29% chance that there will be fewer than two, or more than four, 
Byzantine readings. 


We can verify this and check our calculations by determining all values. 


Observe that, if we add up all these terms, they sum to .9992 — which is as good an 
approximation of 1 as we can expect with these figures; the difference is roundoff and 
computational imperfection. Chances are that we don’t have four significant digits of 
accuracy in our figures anyway; see the section on Accuracy and Precision. 


(It is perhaps worth noting that binomials do not have to use only two items, or only 
equal probabilities. All that is required is that the probabilities add up to 1. So if we were 
examining the so-called “Triple Readings” of Hutton, which are readings where 
Alexandrian, Byzantine, and “Western” texts have distinct readings, we might find that 
90% of manuscripts have the Byzantine reading, 8% have the Alexandrian, and 2% the 
“Western.” We could then apply binomials in this case, calculating the odds of a reading 
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being Alexandrian or non-Alexandrian, Byzantine or non-Byzantine, “Western” or non- 
Western. We must, however, be very aware of the difficulties here. The key one is that 
the “triple readings” are both rare and insufficiently controlled. In other words, they do 
not constitute anything remotely resembling a random variable.) 


The Binomial Distribution has other interesting properties. For instance, it can be shown 
that the Mean u of the distribution is given by 


HW =np 


(So, for instance, in our example above, where n=8 and p=.33333, the mean, or the 
average number of Byzantine readings we would expect if we took many, many tests of 
eight readings, is 8*.33333, or 2.6667.) 


Similarly, the variance o? is given by 
o* = np(1—p) 
while the standard deviation o is, of course, the square root of the above. 


Our next point is perhaps best made graphically. Let’s make a plot of the values given 
above for P(n,8) in the case of a manuscript two-thirds Alexandrian, one-third Byzantine. 


+ + Fe + + Fe HF + 
+ + FF + F HF HF HF 


This graph is, clearly, not symmetric. But let’s change things again. Suppose, instead of 
using p(0)=.3333, we use p(o)=.5 — that is, a manuscript with equal parts Byzantine 
and Alexandrian readings. Then our table is as follows: 
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P(7,8) 0313 
P(8,8) .0039 


Our graph then becomes: 


This graph is obviously symmetric. More importantly (though it is perhaps not obvious 
with such a crude graph and so few points), it resembles a sketch of the so-called “bell- 
shaped” or “normal” curve: 


It can, in fact, be shown that the one is an approximation of the other. The proof is 
sufficiently complex, however, that even probability texts don’t get into it; certainly we 
won't burden you with it here! 


We should note at the outset that the “normal distribution” above has no direct 
application to NT criticism. This is because the normal distribution is continuous rather 
than discrete. That is, it applies at any value at all — you have a certain probability at 1, 
or, 2, or 3.8249246 or V3307/n. A discrete distribution applies only at fixed values, 
usually integers. And NT criticism deals with discrete units — a variant here, a variant 
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there. Although these variants are myriad, they are still countable and discrete. So the 
normal distribution is not applicable. 


But this is often the case in dealing with real-world distributions which approximate the 
normal distribution. Because the behavior of the normal distribution is known and well- 
defined, we can use it to model the behavior of a discrete distribution which 
approximates it. 


The general formula for a normal distribution, centered around the mean yw and with 
standard deviation o, is given by 


2 


n(x; bo) = = seFe) 


This means that it is possible to approximate the value of the binomial distribution for a 
series of points by calculating the area of the equivalent normal distribution between 
corresponding points. 


Unfortunately, this latter cannot be reduced to a simple formula (for those who care, it is 
an integral without a closed-form solution). The results generally have to be read from a 
table (unless one has a calculator with the appropriate statistical functions). Such 
tables, and information on how to use them, are found in all modern statistics books. 


It’s worth asking if textual distributions follow anything resembling a normal curve. This, 
to my knowledge, has never been investigated in any way. And this point becomes very 
important in assessing such things as the so-called “Colwell rule” (See the section on E. 
C. Colwell & Ernest W. Tune: “Method in Establishing Quantitative Relationships 
Between Text-Types of New Testament Manuscripts.”) This is a perfectly reasonable 
dissertation for someone — taking a significant group of manuscripts and comparing 
their relationships over a number of samples. We shall only do a handful, as an 
example. For this, we use the data from Larry W. Hurtado, Text-Critical Methodology 
and the Pre-Caesarean Text: Codex W in the Gospel of Mark. We'll take the three sets 
of texts which he finds clearly related: XN and B, A and the TR, © and 565. 


Summarizing Hurtado’s data gives us the following (we omit Hurtado’s decimal digit, as 
he does not have enough data to allow three significant digits): 
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% of N with B % of Awith TR % of © with 565 


of © with 565 | 
sod 

Boo 
a 2 

poo 
poo 
p20 8 
pB2 
a | 


79 8 70 


Let’s graph each of these as variations around the mean. That is, let’s count how many 


elements are within half a standard deviation (Ss) of the mean m, and how many are in 
the region one standard deviation beyond that, and so forth. 
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For N and B, mis 79 and s is 4.0. So: 


Sagree < m-1.5s, i. e. 3 < 73 = 
m-1.5s < %agree < m-.5s, i.e. 73 <= 3 < 77 ** 
m-.5sS < %agree < m+.5s, i.e. 77 <= % <= 81 | ****xeKK 
m+.5sS < %agree < mt1.5s, i.e. 81 < % <= 85 |*** 
Sagree > Mt+1.5s, i.e. 3 > 85 ba 


For A and TR, mis 86.9 and s is 5.2. So: 


Sagree < m-1.5s, i. e. %3 < 80 * 
m-1.5s < %tagree < m-.5s, i.e. 80 <= % < 85 ax 
m-.5S < %agree < m+.5s, i.e. 85 <= % <= 90 | ***xeKRKK 
m+.5sS < %agree < mt1.5s, i.e. 90 < 3% <= 95 |*** 
Sagree > M+1.5s, i.e. 3 > 95 


For © and 565, mis 70 and s is 9.6. So: 


Sagree < m-1.5s, i. e. 3 < 55 * 
m-1.5s < %Sagree < m-.5s, i.e. 55 <= 3 < 66 KR KKK 
m-.5sS < %agree < m+.5s, i.e. 66 <= % <= 74 |** 
m+.5sS < %agree < mt1.5s, i.e. 74 < & <= 84 | ***xxKX 

Sagree > Mt+1.5s, i.e. % > 84 


With only very preliminary results, it’s hard to draw conclusions. The first two graphs do 
look normal. The third looks just plain strange. This is not anything like a binomial/ 
normal distribution. The strong implication is that one or the other of these manuscripts 
is block-mixed. 


This hints that distribution analysis might be a useful tool in assessing textual kinship. 
But this is only a very tentative result; we must test it by, e.g., looking at manuscripts of 
different Byzantine subgroups. 


Cladistics 


WARNING: Cladistics is a mathematical discipline arising out of the needs of 
evolutionary biology. It should be recalled, however, that mathematics is 
independent of its uses. The fact that cladistics is useful in biology should not 
cause prejudice against it; it has since been applied to other fields. For purposes 
of illustration, however, | will use evolutionary examples because they’re what is 
found in all the literature. 


A further warning: | knew nothing about cladistics before Stephen C. Carlson began to 
discuss the matter with reference to textual criticism. | am still not expert. You will not 
learn cladistics from this article; the field is too broad. The goal of this article is not to 
teach cladistics but to explain generally what it does. 
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Consider a problem: Are dolphins and fish related? 


At first glance, it would certainly seem so. After all, both are streamlined creatures, living 
in water, with fins, which use motions of their lower bodies to propel themselves. 


And yet, fish reproduce by laying eggs, while dolphins produce live young. Fish breathe 
water through gills; dolphins breathe air through lungs. Fish are cold-blooded; dolphins 
are warm-blooded. Fish do not produce milk for their young; dolphins do. More subtly, 
fish tails are vertical; dolphin tails are horizontal. 


Based on the latter characteristics, dolphins would seem to have more in common with 
rabbits or cattle or humans than with fish. So how do we decide if dolphins are fish-like 
or rabbit-like? This is the purpose of cladistics: Based on a variety of characteristics (be 
it the egg-laying habits of a species or the readings of a manuscript), to determine which 
populations are related, and how. 


Biologists have long believed that dolphins are more closely related to the other 
mammals, not the fish. The characteristics shared with the mammals go back to the “ur- 
mammal”; the physical similarities to fish are incidental. (The technical term for 
characteristics which evolved independently is an “analogous feature” or a “homoplasy.” 
Cases of similar characteristics which derive from common ancestry are called 
“homologous features” or “homologies.” In biology, homologies are often easy to detect 
— for example, all mammals have very similar skeletons if you just count all the bones, 
althouth the sizes of the bones varies greatly. A fish — even a bony fish — has a very 
different skeleton, so you can tell a dolphin is not a fish by its bones. Obviously such 
hints are less common when dealing with manuscript variants.) 


This is the point at which textual critics become interested, because kinship based on 
homology is very similar to the stemmatic concept of agreement in error. Example: 
Turtles and lizards and horses all have four legs. Humans and chimpanzees have two 
arms and two legs — and robins and crows also have only two legs. Are we more like 
robins or horses? Answer: Like horses. Four legs is the “default mode”; for amphibians, 
reptiles, and mammals; the separation into distinct arms and legs is a recent adaption 
— not, in this case, an error, but a divergence from the original stock. This is true even 
though birds, like humans, also have two legs and two limbs which are not legs. 
Similarly, a text can develop homoplasies: assimilation of parallels, h.t. errors, and 
expansion of epithets are all cases where agreement in reading can be the result of 
coincidence rather than common origin. 


To explain some of this, we need perhaps to look at some biological terminology. There 
are two classes of relationship in biology: Grades and Clades. This topic is covered 
more fully in the separate article, but a summary here is perhaps not out of place, 
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because the purpose of cladistics is to find clades. A clade is a kinship relationship. A 
grade is a similarity relationship. A biological example of a grade involves reptiles, birds, 
and mammals. Birds and mammals are both descended from reptiles. Thus, logically 
speaking, birds and mammals should be treated as reptiles. But they aren’t; we call a 
turtle a reptile and a robin a bird. Thus “reptile” is a grade name: Reptiles are cold- 
blooded, egg-laying, air-breathing creatures. A warm-blooded creature such as a 
human, although descended from the same proto-reptile as every snake, lizard, and 
tortoise, has moved into a different grade. (We observe that grade definitions are 
somewhat arbitrary. The reptile/bird/mammal distinction is common because useful. 
Classifying creatures by whether they are green, brown, blue, red, or chartreuse is a 
grade distinction that has little use — creatures are too likely to change color based on 
their local environment — and so is not done.) 


Clades are based solely on descent from a common ancestor. Thus the great apes are 
a small clade within the larger clade of apes, within the yet larger clade of primates, 
within the very large clade of mammals. 


This distinction very definitely exists in textual criticism. Consider, for example, the 
versions. Versions such as the Latin, Syriac, Coptic, and Old Church Slavonic are taken 
directly from the Greek. The Anglo-Saxon version is a translation of a translation, taken 
from the Latin; similarly, the Bulgarian is a translation (or, more properly, an adaption) of 
a translation; it comes from the Old Church Slavonic. 


Thus we can divide these by clades and grades. The Latin, Syriac, Coptic, and Old 
Church Slavonic belong to the grade of “direct translations from the Greek;” the Anglo- 
Saxon and Bulgarian belong to the grade of “translations from other versions.” But the 
Anglo-Saxon and Bulgarian are not related; they have no link closer than the Greek. 
They belong to a grade but not a clade. By contrast, the Latin and Anglo-Saxon do not 
belong to a grade — the former is translated directly from the Greek, and the latter from 
the Latin — but they do form a clade: The Anglo-Saxon comes from the Latin. Anything 
found in the Anglo-Saxon must either be from the Latin or must be a corruption dating 
from after the translation. /t cannot have a reading characteristic of the Greek which did 
not make it into its Latin source. 


Cladistics is, at its heart, a method for sorting out grades and combining the data to 
detect clades. It proceeds by examining each points of variation, and trying to find the 
“optimum tree.” (“Optimum” meaning, more or less, “simplest.”) For this we can take a 
New Testament example. Let’s look at Mark 3:16 and the disciple called either 
Lebbaeus or Thaddaeus. Taking as our witnesses ABD E L, we find that D reads 
Lebbaeus, while AB E L read Thaddaeus. That gives us a nice simple tree (though this 
isn’t the way you'll usually see it in a biological stemma): 
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Which in context is equivalent to 


Autograph 


The point shown by * is a node -- a point of divergence. At this point in the evolution of the 
manuscripts, something changed. In this case, this is the point at which D (or, perhaps, AB E 
L) split off from the main tree. 


This, obviously, is very much like an ordinary stemma, which would express the same thing as 


Autograph 


But now take the very next variant in the Nestle/Aland text: Canaanite vs. Canaanean. Here 
we find A and E reading Canaanite, while B D L have Canaanean. That gives a different view: 


Now we know, informally, that the explanation for this is that B and L are Alexandrian, A 
and E Byzantine, and D “Western.” But the idea is to verify that. And to extend it to 
larger data sets, and cases where the data is more mixed up. This is where cladistics 
comes in. Put very simply, it takes all the possible trees for a set of data, identifies 
possible nodes, and looks for the simplest tree capable of explaining the data. With only 
our two variants, it’s not easy to demonstrate this concept — but we'll try. 


There are actually four possible trees capable of explaining the above data: 
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Autograph 


ae ee Ke KELL 1.e. ee ee 
Lie © Hl | | ||| | | 
BL D AE BL D AE 
Autograph 
ee ee ee i.e. Bate Sot 
| | | | | Duis * i | | 
B L D AE B L D AE 
Autograph 
Seiten Soke i.e. eee ee 
Le al | | i | | 
BL D A E BL D A E 
Autograph 
Re et De = ces Sie an gt 
| | | oe Pt all | | 
B L D A E B L D A E 


To explain: The first diagram, with two nodes, defines three families, B+L, D, and A+E. 
The second, with three nodes, defines four families: B, L, D, and A+E. The third, also 
with three nodes, has four families, but not the same four: B+L, D, A, E. The last, with 
four nodes, has five families: B, L, D, A, E. 


In this case, it is obvious that the first design, with only two nodes, is the simplest. It also 
corresponds to our sense of what is actually happening. This is why people trust 
Cladistics. 


But while we could detect the simplest tree in this case by inspection, it’s not that simple 
as the trees get more complex. There are two tasks: Creating the trees, and 
determining which is simplest. 


This is where the math gets hairy. You can’t just look at all the trees by brute force; it’s 
difficult to generate them, and even harder to test them. (This is the real problem with 
classical stemmatics: It’s not in any way exhaustive, even when it’s objective. How do 
we know this? By the sheer number of possibilities. Suppose you have fifty manuscripts, 
and any one can be directly descended from two others — an original and a corrector. 
Thus for any one manuscript, it can have any of 49 possible originals and, for each 
original, 49 possible correctors [the other 48 manuscripts plus no corrector at all]. That’s 
2401 linkages just for that manuscript. And we have fifty of them! An informal 
examination of one of Stephen C. Carlson’s cladograms shows 49 actual manuscripts 
— plus 27 hypothesized manuscripts and a total of 92 links between manuscripts!) So 
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there is just too much data to assess to make “brute force” a workable method. And, 
other than brute force, there is no absolutely assured method for finding the best tree. 
This means that, in a situation like that for the New Testament, we simply don’t have the 
computational power yet to guarantee the optimal tree. 


Plus there is the possibility that multiple trees can satisfy the data, as we saw above. 
Cladistics cannot prove that its chosen tree is the correct tree, only that it is the simplest 
of those examined. It is, in a sense, Ockham’s Razor turned into a mathematical tool. 


Does this lack of absolute certainty render cladistics useless? By no means; it is the 
best available mathematical tool for assessing stemmatic data. But we need to 
understand what it is, and what it is not. Cladistics, as used in biology, applies to group 
characteristics (a large or a small beak, red or green skin color, etc.) and processes (the 
evolution of species). The history of the text applies to a very different set of data. 
Instead of species and groups of species, it deals with individual manuscripts. Instead of 
characteristics of large groups within a species, we are looking at particular readings. 
Evolution proceeds by groups, over many, many generations. Manuscript copying 
proceeds one manuscript at a time, and for all the tens of thousands of manuscripts and 
dozens of generations between surviving manuscripts, it is a smaller, more compact 
tradition than an evolutionary tree. 


An important point, often made in the literature, is that the results of cladistics can prove 
non-intuitive. The entities which “seem” most closely related may not prove to be so. 
(This certainly has been the case with Stephen C. Carlson’s preliminary attempts, which 
by and large confirm my own results on the lower levels of textual grouping — including 
finding many groups not previously published by any other scholars. But Carlson’s 
larger textual groupings, if validated by larger studies, will probably force a significant 
reevaluation of our assessments of text-types.) This should not raise objections among 
textual critics; the situation is analogous to one Colwell described: “Weak members of a 
Text-type may contain no more of the total content of a text-type than strong members 
of some other text-type may contain. The comparison in total agreements of one 
manuscript with another manuscript has little significance beyond that of confirmation, 
and then only if the agreement is large enough to be distinctive.”' 


There are other complications, as well. A big one is mixture. You don’t see hawks 
breeding with owls; once they developed into separate species, that was it. There are 
no reunions of types, only separations. But manuscripts can join. One manuscript of one 
type can be corrected against another. This means that the tree doesn’t just produce 
“splits” (A is the father of B and C, B is the father of D and E, etc.) but also “joins” (A is 


1. E. C. Colwell, Studies in Methodology, p. 33 
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the offspring of a mixture of X and Y, etc.) This results in vastly more complicated 
linkages — and this is an area mathematicians have not really explored in detail. 


Another key point is that cladograms — the diagrams produced by cladistics — are not 
stemma. Above, | called them trees, but they aren’t trees in the conventional sense. 
They aren’t “rooted” — i.e. we don’t know where things start. In the case of the trees | 
showed for Mark, we know that none of the manuscripts is the autograph, so they have 
to be descended from a different original. But this is not generally true, and in fact we 
can’t even assume it for a cladogram of the NT. A cladogram — particularly one for 
something as interrelated as the NT — is not really a “tree” but more of a web. It’s a set 
of connections, but the connections don’t have a direction or starting point. Think, by 
analogy, of the hexagon below: 


If you think of the red dots at the vertices (nodes) as manuscripts, it’s obvious what the 
relationship between each manuscript is: It’s linked to three others. But how do you tell 
where the first manuscript is? Where do you start? 


Cladistics can offer no answer to this. In the case of NT stemma, it appears that most of 
the earliest manuscripts are within a few nodes of each other, implying that the 
autograph is somewhere near there. But this is not proof. 


Great care, in fact, must be taken to avoid reading too much into a cladogram. Take the 
example we used above, of A, B, D, E, L. A possible cladogram of this tree would look 
like 
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/ /\ 
/ 
\ 


/ kot % 

BL DAE 

This cladogram, if you just glance at it, would seem to imply that D (i.e. the “Western” 
text) falls much closer to A and E (the Byzantine text) than to B and L (the 
Alexandrian text), and that the original text is to be found by comparing the 
Alexandrian text to the consensus of the other two. However, this cladogram is 
exactly equivalent to 


And this diagram would seem to imply that D goes more closely with the Alexandrian 
text. Neither (based on our data) is true; the three are, as best we can tell, completely 
independent. The key is not the shape of the diagram but the location of the nodes. In 
the first, our nodes are at 


/ he 
/ / \ 
ex. oh Yo 
B L DA E 


In the second, it's 


But it’s the same tree, differently drawn. The implications are false inferences based on 
an illusion in the way the trees are drawn. 
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We note, incidentally, that the relations we’ve drawn as trees or stemmas can be drawn 
“inline,” with a sort of a modified set theory notation. In this notation, square brackets [] 
indicate a relation or a branch point. For example, the above stemma would be 


[[BL]D[AE]] 


This shows, without ambiguity of branch points, that B and L go together, as do Aand E, 
with D rather more distant from both. 


This notation can be extended. For example, it is generally agreed that, within the 
Byzantine text, the uncials E F G H are more closely related to each other than they are 
to A; K and I are closely related to each other, less closely to A, less closely still to E F 
GH. So, if we add F GH K [1 to the above notation, we get 


[[B L] D [[A[K M1] [E F G Hy] 


It will be evident that this gets confusing fast. Although the notation is unequivocal, it’s 
hard to convert it to a tree in one’s mind. And, with this notation, there is no possibility of 
describing mixture, which can be shown with a stemmatic diagram, if sometimes a 
rather complex one. 


Cladistics is a field that is evolving rapidly, and new methods and applications are being 
found regularly. I’ve made no attempt to outline the methods for this reason (well, that 
reason, and because | don’t fully understand it myself, and because the subject really 
requires more space than | can reasonably devote). To this point, the leading exponent 
of cladistics in NT criticism is Dr. Stephen C. Carlson, who has been evolving new 
methods to adapt the discipline to TC circumstances. | cannot comprehensively assess 
his math, but | have seen his preliminary results, and am impressed. 


Corollary 


In mathematical jargon, a corollary is a result that follows immediately from another 
result. Typically it is a more specific case of a general rule. An elementary example of 
this might be as follows: 


Theorem: 0 is the “additive identity.” That is, for any x, x+0=x. 
Corollary: 1+0=1 


This is a very obvious example, but the concept has value, as it allows logical 
simplification of the rules we use. For example, there are quite a few rules of internal 
criticism offered by textual critics. All of these, however, are special cases of the rule 
“That reading is best which best explains the others.” That is, they are corollaries of this 
rule. Take, for example, the rule “Prefer the harder reading.” Why should one prefer the 
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harder reading? Because it is easier to assume that a scribe would change a hard 
reading to an easy one. In other words, the hard reading explains the easy. Thus we 
prove that the rule “Prefer the harder reading” is a corollary of “That reading is best 
which best explains the others.” QED. (Yes, you just witnessed a logical proof. Of 
course, we did rather lightly glide by some underlying assumptions... ) 


Why do we care about what is and is not a corollary? Among other things, because it 
tells us when we should and should not apply rules. For example, in the case of “prefer 
the harder reading,” the fact that it is a corollary reminds us that it applies only when we 
are looking at internal evidence. The rule does not apply to cases of clear errors in 
manuscripts (which are a province of external evidence). 


Let’s take another corollary of the rule “That reading is best which best explains the 
others.” In this case, let’s examine “Prefer the shorter reading.” This rule is applied in all 
sorts of cases. It should only be applied when scribal error or simplification can be ruled 
out — as would be obvious if we examine the situation in light of “That reading is best 
which best explains the others.” 


Definitions 


It may seem odd to discuss the word “definition” in a section on mathematics. After all, 
we all know what a definition is, right — it’s a way to tell what a word or term means. 


Well, yes and no. That’s the informal definition of definition. But that’s not a sufficient 
description. 


Consider this “definition”: “The Byzantine text is the text typically found in New 
Testament manuscripts.” 


In a way, that’s correct — though it might serve better as a definition of the “Majority 
Text.” But while, informally, it tells us what we’re talking about, it’s really not sufficient. 
How typical is “typical?” Does a reading supported by 95% of the tradition qualify? It 
certainly ought to. How about one supported by 75%? Probably, though it’s less clear. 
55%? By no means obvious. What about one supported by 40% when no other reading 
is supported by more than 30% of the tradition? Uh... 


And how many manuscripts must we survey to decide what fraction of the tradition is 
involved, anyway? Are a few manuscripts sufficient, or must we survey dozens or 
hundreds? 


To be usable in research settings, the first requirement for a definition is that it be 
precise. So, for instance, a precise definition of the Majority Text might be the text found 
in at least 50% plus one of all manuscripts of a particular passage. Alternately, and 
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more practically, the Majority Text might be defined as In the gospels, the reading found 
in the most witnesses of the test group AE K M S V 876 1010 1424. This may not be 
“the” Majority reading, but it’s likely that it is. And, of great importance, this definition can 
be applied without undue effort, and is absolutely precise: It always admits one and only 
one reading (though there will be passages where, due to lacunose or widely divergent 
witnesses, it will not define a particular reading). 


But a definition may be precise without being useful. For example, we could define the 
Byzantine text as follows: The plurality reading of all manuscripts written after the year 
325 C. E. within 125 kilometers of the present site of the Hagia Sophia in 
Constantinople. This definition is relentlessly precise: It defines one and only one 
reading everywhere in the New Testament (and, for that matter, in the Old, and in 
classical works such as the lliad). The problem is, we can’t tell what that reading is! 
Even among surviving manuscripts, we can’t tell which were written within the specified 
distance of Constantinople, and of course the definition, as stated, also includes lost 
manuscripts! Thus this definition of the Byzantine text, while formally excellent, is 
something we can’t work with in practice. 


Thus a proper definition must always meet two criteria: It must be precise and it must be 
applicable. 


| can hear you saying, Sure, in math, they need good definitions. But we’re textual 
critics. Does this matter? That is, do we really care, in textual criticism, if a definition is 
precise and applicable? 


The answer is assuredly yes. Failure to apply both precise and applicable definitions is 
almost certain to be fatal to good method. An example is the infamous “Czesarean” text, 
Streeter’s definition was, in simplest terms, any non-Textus Receptus reading found in 
two or more “Cesarean” witnesses. This definition is adequately precise. It is 
nonetheless fatally flawed in context, for three reasons: First, it’s circular; second, the 
TR is not the Byzantine text, so in fact many of Streeter’s “Ceesarean” readings are in 
fact nothing more nor less than Byzantine readings; third, most readings are binary, so 
one reading will always agree with the TR and one will not, meaning that every 
manuscript except the TR will show up, by his method, as “Caesarean”! 


An example of a definition that isn’t even precise is offered by Harry Sturz. He defined 
(or, rather, failed to define) the Byzantine text as being the same as individual Byzantine 
readings! In other words, Sturz showed that certain Byzantine readings were in 
existence before the alleged fourth century recension that produced the Byzantine text. 
(Which, be it noted, no one ever denied!) From this he alleged that the Byzantine text as 
a whole is old. This is purely fallacious (not wrong, necessarily, but fallacious; you can’t 
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make that step based on the data) — but Sturz, because he didn’t have a precise 
definition of the Byzantine text, thought he could do it. 


The moral of the story is clear and undeniable: If you wish to work with factual data (i.e. 
if you want to produce statistics, or even just generalizations, about external evidence), 
you must start with precise and applicable definitions. 


THIS MEANS YOU. Yes, YOU. (And me, and everyone else, of course. But the point is 
the basis of all scientific work: Definitions must be unequivocal.) 


Dimensional Analysis 
Also known as, Getting the units right! 


Have you ever heard someone say something like “That’s at least a light-year from 
now?” Such statements make physicists cringe. A light-year is a unit of distance (the 
distance light travels in a year), not of time. 


Improper use of units leads to meaningless results, and correct use of units can be used 
to verify results. 


As an example, consider this: The unit of mass is (mass). The unit of acceleration is 
(distance)/(time)/(time). The unit of force is (mass)(distance)/(time)/(time). So the 
product of mass times acceleration is (mass)(distance)/(time)/(time) — which happens 
to be the same as the unit of force. And lo and behold, Newton’s second law states that 
force equals mass times acceleration. And that means that if a result does not have the 
units of force (mass times distance divided by time squared, so for instance kilograms 
times metres divided by seconds squared, or slugs times feet divided by hours 
squared), it is not a force. 


This may sound irrelevant to a textual critic, but it is not. Suppose you want to estimate, 
say, the number of letters in the extant New Testament portion of B. How are you going 
to do it? Presumably by estimating the amount of text per page, and then multiplying by 
the number of pages. But that, in fact, is dimensional analysis: letters per page times 
pages per volume equals letters per volume. We can express this as an equation to 
demonstrate the point: 


letters pages letters pages letters 


pages volume RSgGes volume volume 


We can make things even simpler: Instead of counting letters per page, we can count 
letters per line, lines per column, and columns per page. This time let us work the actual 
example. B has the following characteristics: 
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. 142 pages 
* 3 columns per page 
* 42 lines per column 


+ (about) sixteen letters per line 


pages columns lines letters 
* 


pages 
286272 * ------ * ------- * ------ * ------- = 
volume page Sete: Fes 


286272 letters/volume (approximately) 


The Law of the Excluded Middle 


This, properly, is a rule of logic, not mathematics, but it is a source of many logical 
fallacies. The law of the excluded middle is a method of simplifying problems. It reduces 
problems to one of two possible “states.” For example, the law of the excluded middle 
tells us that a reading is either original or not original; there are no “somewhat original” 
readings. (In actual fact, of course, there is some fuzziness here, as e.g. readings in the 
original collection of Paul’s writings as opposed to the reading in the original separate 
epistles. But this is a matter of definition of the “original.” A reading will either agree with 
that original, whatever it is, or will disagree.) 


The problem with the law of the excluded middle lies in applying it too strongly. Very 
many fallacies occur in pairs, in cases where there are two polar opposites and the truth 
falls somewhere in between. An obvious example is the Fallacy of Number. Since it has 
repeatedly been shown that you can’t “count noses” — i.e. that the majority is not 
automatically right — there are some who go to the opposite extreme and claim that 
numbers mean nothing. This extreme may be worse than the other, as it means one can 
simply ignore the manuscripts. Any reading in any manuscript — or even a conjecture, 
found in none — may be correct. This is the logical converse of the Majority Text 
position. 
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The truth unquestionably lies somewhere in between. Counting noses — even counting 
noses of text-types — is not the whole answer. But counting does have value, especially 
at higher levels of abstraction such as text-types or sub-text-types. All other things being 
equal, the reading found in the majority of text-types must surely be considered more 
probable than the one in the minority. And within text-types, the reading found within the 
most sub-text-types will be original. And so on, down the line. One must weight 
manuscripts, not count them — but once they are weighed, their numbers have 
meaning. 


Other paired fallacies include excessive stress on internal evidence (which, if taken to 
its extreme, allows the critic to simply write his own text) or external evidence (which, 
taken to its extreme, would include clear errors in the text) and over/under-reliance on 
certain forms of evidence (e.g. Boismard would adopt readings solely based on silence 
in fathers, clearly placing too much emphasis on the fathers, while others ignore their 
evidence entirely. We see much the same range of attitude toward the versions. Some 
would adopt readings based solely on versional evidence, while others will not even 
accept evidence from so-called secondary versions such as Armenian and Georgian). 


Exponential Growth 


Much of the material in this article parallels that in the section on Arithmetic, 
Exponential, and Geometric Progressions, but perhaps it should be given its own 
section to demonstrate the power of exponential growth. 


The technical definition of an exponential curve is a function of the form 


y=at 
where a is a positive constant. If a is greater than one, the result is exponential growth. 


To show you how fast exponential growth can grow, here are some results of the 
function for various values of a 


a ee a=5 
X= 4 ft 
Boa StF 


32.8125 100000 
64.—si2Q———s«*( 585 1000000 
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It will be seen that an exponential growth curve can grow very quickly! 


This is what makes exponential growth potentially of significance for textual critics: It 
represents one possible model of manuscript reproduction. The model is to assume 
each manuscript is copied a certain number of times in a generation, then destroyed. In 
that case, the constant a above represents the number of copies made of each 
manuscript. x represents the number of generations. y represents the number of 
surviving copies. 


Why does this matter? Because a small change in the value of the constant a can have 
dramatic effects. Let’s demonstrate this by demolishing the argument of the Byzantine 
Prioritists that numeric preponderance means something. The only thing it necessarily 
means is that the Byzantine text had a constant a that is large enough to keep it alive. 


For these purposes, let us assume that the Alexandrian text is the original, in circulation 
by 100 C.E. Assume it has a reproductive constant of 1.2. (I’m pulling these numbers 
out of my head, be it noted; | have no evidence that this resembles the actual situation. 
This is a demonstration, not an actual model.) We’ll assume a manuscript “generation” 
of 25 years. So in the year 100 x=0. The year 125 corresponds to x=1, etc. Our second 
assumption is that the Byzantine text came into existence in the year 350 (x=10), but 
that it has a reproductive constant of 1.4. 


If we make those assumptions, we get these results for the number of manuscripts at 
each given date: 
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The first column, “generation,” counts the generations from the year 100. The second 
column, “year,” gives the year. The next two columns, “Alexandrian manuscripts” and “ 
Byzantine manuscripts,” give the number of manuscripts of each type we could expect 
at that particular time. (Yes, we get fractions of manuscripts. Again, this is a model!) The 
final column, the “ratio,” tells us how many Byzantine manuscripts there are for each 
Alexandrian manuscript. For the first 250 years, there are no Byzantine manuscripts. 
For a couple of centuries after that, Byzantine manuscripts start to exist, but are 
outnumbered. But by 625 — a mere 275 years after the type came into existence — 
they are as numerous (in fact, slightly more numerous) than Alexandrian manuscripts. 
By the year 800, when the type is only 450 years old, it constitutes three-quarters of the 
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manuscripts. By the year 1000, it has more than a 10:1 dominance, and it just keeps 
growing. 


This doesn’t prove that the Byzantine type came to dominate by means of being faster 
to breed. All the numbers above are made up. The point is, exponential growth — which 
is the model for populations allowed to reproduce without constraint — can allow a fast- 
breeding population to overtake a slower-breeding population even if the slow-breeding 
population has a head start. 


We can show this another way, by modelling extinction. Suppose we start with a 
population of 1000 (be it manuscripts or members of a species or speakers of a 
language). We'll divide them into two camps. Call them “A” and “B” for Alexandrian and 
Byzantine — but it could just as well be Neandertals and modern humans, or Russian 
and non-Russian speakers in one of the boundary areas of Russia. We'll start with 500 
of A and 500 of B, but give A a reproductive rate of 1.1 and B a reproductive rate of 
1.15. And remember, we’re constraining the population. That is, at the end of each 
generation, there can still only be 1000 individuals. All that changes is the ratio of 
individuals. We will also assume that there must be at least 100 individuals to be 
sustainable. In other words, once one or the other population falls below 100, it goes 
extinct and the other text-type/species/language takes over. 


So here are the numbers: 


Generation |population of A|population of B 
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Observe that it takes only 26 generations for Population A to die out. 


How fast the die-off takes depends of course on the difference in breeding rates. But 26 
generations of (say) dodos is only 26 years, and for people it’s only 500-800 years. 


It may be argued that a difference in breeding rate of 1.1 versus 1.2 is large. This is 
true. But exponential growth will always dominate in the end. Let’s take a few other 
numbers to show this point. If we hold B’s rate of increase to 1.2, and set various values 
for A’s rate of population increase, the table below shows how many generations it 
takes for A to go extinct. 


Reproductive constant for A|Generations to extinction. 


Note the first column, comparing a reproductive rate for A of 1.19 with a rate of 1.2 for B. 
That’s only a 5% difference. Population A still goes extinct in 264 generations — if this 
were a human population, that would be about 6000 years. 
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In any case, to return to something less controversial than political genetics, the power 
of exponential growth cannot be denied. Any population with a high growth rate can 
outpace any population with a slow growth rate, no matter how big the initial advantage 
of the former. One cannot look at current numbers of a population and predict past 
numbers, unless one knows the growth factor. 


Fallacy 


The dictionary definition of “fallacy” is simply something false or based on false 
information. 


This is, of course, a largely useless definition. We have the word “wrong” to apply to 
things like that. In practice, “fallacy” has a special meaning — a false belief based on 
attractive but inaccurate data or appealing but incorrect logic. It’s something we want to 
believe for some reason, even though there is no actual grounds for belief. 


A famous example of this is the Gambler’s Fallacy. This is the belief that, if you’ve had a 
run of bad luck in a game of chance (coin-tossing or dice-playing, for instance), you can 
expect things to even out because you are due a run of good luck. 


This is an excellent example because it shows how the fallacy comes about. The 
gambler knows that, over a large sample, half of coin tosses will be heads, one sixth of 
the rolls of a die will produce a six, and so forth. So the “expected” result of two tosses 
of a coin is one heads, one tails. Therefore, if the coin tossed tails last time, heads is 
“expected” next time. 


This is, of course, not true. The next toss of the coin is independent of the previous. The 
odds of a head are 50% whether the previous coin toss was a head, a tail, or the-coin- 
fell-down-a-sewer-drain-and-we-can’t-get-it-back. 


Thus the gambler who has a run of bad luck has no more expectations for the future 
than the gambler who has had a run of good luck, or a gambler who has thrown an 
exactly even number of heads and tails. Yes, if the gambler tosses enough coins, the 
ratio of heads to tails will eventually start to approach 1:1 — but that’s not because the 
ratio evens out; it’s just that, with enough coin tosses, the previous run of “bad luck” will 
be overwhelmed by all the coin tosses which come after. 


A typical trait of fallacies is that they make the impersonal personal. In the Gambler’s 
Fallacy, the errant assumption is that the statistical rule covering all coin tosses applies 
specially and specifically to the next coin toss. The pathetic fallacy is to believe that, if 
something bad happens, it’s because the universe is “out to get us” — that some 
malevolent fate caused the car to blow a tire and the bus to be late all in the same day 
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in order to cause me to be late to a meeting. This one seems actually to be hard-wired 
into our brains, in a sense — it’s much easier to remember a piece of unexpected “bad 
luck” than good. 


These two fallacies are essentially fallacies of observation — misunderstanding of the 
way the universe works. The other type of fallacy is the fallacy of illogic — the 
assumption that, because a particular situation has occurred, that there is some logical 
reason behind it. 


The great critical example of this is the Fallacy of Number. This is the belief that, 
because the Byzantine text-type is the most common, it must also be the most 
representative of the original text. 


This illustrates another sort of logical flaw — the notion of reversibility. The fallacy of 
number begins with the simple mathematical model of Exponential Growth. This model 
says that, if a population is capable of reproducing faster than it dies off, then the 
population will grow explosively, and the longer it is allowed to reproduce, the larger the 
population becomes. 


The existence of exponential growth is undeniable; it is why there are so many humans 
(and so many bacteria) on earth. But notice the condition: if a population is capable of 
reproducing faster than it dies off. Exponential growth does not automatically happen 
even in a population capable of it. Human population, for instance, did not begin its 
rapid growth until the late nineteenth century, and the population explosion did not begin 
until the twentieth century. Until then, deaths from disease and accident and starvation 
meant that the population grew very slowly — in many areas, it grew not at all. 


The fallacy of number makes the assumption that all manuscripts have the same 
number of offspring. If this were true, then the conclusion would be correct: The text with 
the most descendants would be the earliest, with the others being mutations which 
managed to leave a few descendants of their own. However, the assumption in this 
case cannot be proved — which by itself is sufficient to make the argument from 
number fallacious. There are in fact strong reasons to think that not all manuscripts 
leave the same number of descendants. So this makes the fallacy of number especially 
unlikely to be correct. 


We can, in fact, demonstrate this mathematically. Let’s assume that the Byzantine Text 
is original, and see where this takes us. Our goal is to test the predictive capability of 
the model (always the first test to which a model must be subjected). Can Byzantine 
priority be used to model the Alexandrian text? 


We start from the fact that there are presently just about 3200 continuous-text Greek 
manuscripts known. Roughly three-fourths of these contain the Gospels — let’s say 
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there are 2400 gospel manuscripts in all. The earliest mass production of gospel 
manuscripts can hardly have been before 80 C.E. For simplicity, let’s say that the 
manuscript era ended in 1580 C.E. — 1500 years. We assume that a manuscript 
“generation” is twenty years. (A relatively minor assumption. We could even use 
continuous compounding, such as banks now use to calculate interest. The results 
would differ only slightly; | use generations because, it seems to me, this method is 
clearer for those without background in taking limits and other such calculus-y stuff.) 
That means that the manuscript era lasted for 75 generations. 


So we want to solve the equation (1+x)” = 2400. The variable x, in this case, is a 
measure of how many new Surviving manuscripts are created in each generation. It 
turns out that 1+x = 1.10935, or x=0.10935. 


Of our 2400 Gospel manuscripts, at most 100 can be considered primarily Alexandrian. 
On this basis, we can estimate when the Alexandrian text originated. We simply count 
the number of generations needed to produce 100 Alexandrian manuscripts in a 
situation where .10935 new manuscripts are created in a generation, That means we 
want to solve the equation (1.10935)’=100, where y is the number of generations. The 
answer turns out to be about 44.5 generations, or 890 years. 


890 years before the end of the manuscript era is 690 C. E. — the very end of the 
seventh century. 


P’”> dates from the third century. B and X date from the fourth. Thus our three primary 
Alexandrian witnesses are at least three centuries earlier than the model based on 
equal descendants allows. 


Of our 2400 Gospel manuscripts, at most five can be considered “Western.” Solving the 
equation (1.10935)7=5, it turns out that the earliest “Western” manuscript would date 
from 390 years before the end of the manuscript era — around 1190. 


| have never seen D dated later than the seventh century. 


Thus a model of exponential growth fails catastrophically to explain the number and 
distribution of both Alexandrian and “Western” manuscripts. We can state quite 
confidently that manuscripts do not reproduce exponentially. Therefore the argument 
based on exponential reproduction of manuscripts operates on a false assumption, and 
the argument from number /s fallacious. 


The fallacy of number (like most fallacies) demonstrates one of the great rules of logic: 
“Unnecessary assumptions are the root of all evil.” 
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The above argument, note, does not prove that the Byzantine text is not the original 
text. The Byzantine text may be original. But if it is, the point will have to be proved on 
grounds other than number of manuscripts. 


Game Theory 


As far as | know, there is no working connection between game theory and textual 
criticism. | do not think there can be one with the actual practice of textual criticism. But | 
know someone who hoped to find one, so | suppose | should discuss the topic here. 
And | find it very interesting, so I’m going to cover it in enough depth to let you perhaps 
do some useful work — or at least realize why it’s useless for textual criticism. 


There is one very indirect connection for textual scholars, having to do with the 
acquisition of manuscripts and artifacts. Many important relics have been found by 
native artifact-hunters in places such as Egypt and the region of Palestine. Often they 
have broken them up and sold them piecemeal — as happened with the Stone of 
Mesha and several manuscripts, divided into separate leaves or even having individual 
leaves or rolls torn to shreds and the shreds sold individually. 


To prevent this, dealers need to create a pricing structure which rewards acquisition of 
whole pages and whole manuscripts, without making the bonus so high that the hunters 
will ignore anything less than a whole manuscript. Unfortunately, we cannot really state 
a rule for how the prices should be structured — it depends on the economic 
circumstances in the locality and on the location where collection is occurring and on 
the nature of expected finds in the vicinity (so at Qumran, where there is the possibility 
of whole books, one might use a different pricing structure than at Oxyrhynchus, where 
one finds mostly fragments. But how one sets prices for Egypt as a whole, when one 
does not know where manuscripts like P® and P” are found, is a very tricky question 
indeed. Since | do not know enough about the antiquities markets to offer good 
examples, I’m going to skip that and just do an elementary overview of game theory.) 


Although this field of mathematics is called “game theory,” a better name might be 
something like “strategy theory.” The purpose is to examine strategies and outcomes 
under situations with rigid rules. These situations may be genuine games, such as tic- 
tac-toe — but they may equally be real-world situations such as buying and selling 
stocks, or even deciding whether to launch a nuclear war. The rules apply in all cases. 
Indeed, the economics case is arguably the most important; several Nobel prizes have 
been awarded for applications of game theory to market situations. 


Game theory is a relatively new field in mathematics; it first came into being in the works 
of John von Neumann, whose proof of the minimax theorem in 1926 gave the field its 
first foundations; von Neumann’s 1944 Theory of Games and Economic Behavior is 
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considered the foundation of the field. (There are mentions of “game theory” before that, 
and even some French research in the field, but it was von Neumann who really 
founded it as a discipline.) 


For the record, an informal statement of the minimax theorem is that, if two “players” 
have completely opposed interests — that is, if they’re in a situation where one wins if 
and only if the other loses — then there is always a rational course of action for both 
players: A best strategy. It is called a minimax because it holds the loser’s loss to a 
guaranteed (on average) minimum and while keeping the winner’s wins at a guaranteed 
maximum. Put another way, the minimax theorem says that there is a strategy which will 
assure a guaranteed consistent maximum result for one party and a minimum loss for 
the other. 


Not all games meet this standard — e.g. if two competing companies are trying to 
bolster their stock prices, a rising stock market can allow them both to win — but games 
that do involved opposed interests can often illustrate even the cases that don’t meet 
the criterion. The minimax theorem doesn’t say those other games don’t have best 
strategies, after all — it’s just that it isn’t guaranteed. 


To try to give an idea of what game theory is like, let’s look at a problem | first met in 
Ivan Morris’s The Lonely Monk and Other Puzzles. \t shows up in many forms, so I'll tell 
this my own way. 


A mafia boss suspects that one of his hit men, Alonzo, may have been cheating him, 
and puts him under close guard. A week later, he discovers that Bertrand might have 
been in the plot, and hands him over to the guard also. Finally, evidence turns up 
against Cesar. 


At this point, the boss decides it’s time to make an example. He decides to stage a Trial 
by Ordeal, with the three fighting to the finish. Alonzo, however, has been in custody for 
two weeks, and has been severely debilitated; once a crack shot, he now can hit a 
target only one time in three. Bertrand too has suffered, though not quite as much; he 
can hit one time in two. Cesar, newly placed in detention, is still able to hit every time. 


So the boss chains the three to three equidistant stakes, and gives each one in turn a 
single-shot pistol. Alonzo is granted the first shot, then Bertrand, then Cesar, and repeat 
until two are dead. 


There are two questions here: First, at whom should Alonzo shoot, and second, what 
are his odds of survival in each case? 


Assume first that Alonzo shoots at Bertrand. If he hits Bertrand (33% chance), Bertrand 
dies, and Cesar instantly shoots Alonzo dead. Not such a good choice. 
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But if Alonzo shoots at Bertrand and misses, then Bertrand, knowing Cesar to be the 
greater threat, shoots at Cesar. If he misses (50% chance), then Cesar shoots Bertrand, 
and Alonzo has one chance in three to kill Cesar before being killed. If, on the other 
hand, Bertrand kills Cesar, then we have a duel that could go on forever, with Alonzo 
and Bertrand alternating shots. Alonzo has one chance in three of hitting on the first 
shot, and two chances in three of missing; Bertrand thus has one chance in three of 
dying on Alonzo’s first shot, and two chances in three of surviving; if he survives, he has 
one chance in two of killing Alonzo. The rules of compound probability therefore say that 
Alonzo has one chance in three of killing Bertrand on his first shot, and one chance in 
three (1/2 times 2/3) of being killed by Bertrand on his first shot, and one chance in 
three of neither one being killed and the process repeating. The process may last 
forever, but the odds are even. So, in the case where Alonzo opens the action by 
shooting Bertrand, his chances of survival are 1/3*1/2=1/6 for the case where Bertrand 
misses Cesar, and 1/2x1/2=1/4 in the case where Bertrand hits Cesar. That’s a total of 
5/12. 


Thus if Alonzo shoots at Bertrand, he has one chance in three of instant death (because 
he kills Bertrand), and 2/3*5/12=5/18 of surviving (if he misses Bertrand). 


Less than one chance in three. Ow. 
What about shooting at Cesar? 


lf Alonzo shoots at Cesar and misses, then we’re back in the situation covered in the 
case where he shoots at Bertrand and misses. So he has a 5/12 chance in that case. 
Which, we note incidentally, is better than fair; if this were a fair contest, his chance of 
survival would be 1/8, or 4/12. 


But what if he hits Cesar? Then, of course, he’s in a duel with Bertrand, this time with 
Bertrand shooting first. And while the odds between the two are even if Alonzo shoots 
first, it’s easy enough to show that, if Bertrand shoots first, Alonzo has only one chance 
of four of winning, er, living. 


To this point, we’ve simply been calculating probabilities. Game theory comes in as we 
try to decide the optimal strategy. Let’s analyze our four basic outcomes: 


° Alonzo shoots at Bertrand and hits: Alonzo dies 
° Alonzo shoots at Bertrand and misses: 5/12 chance of survival 
Alonzo shoots at Cesar and hits: 1/4(=3/12) chance of survival 


° Alonzo shoots at Cesar and misses: 5/12 chance of survival 
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And, suddenly, Alonzo’s strategy becomes clear: He shoots in the air! Since his odds of 
survival are best if he misses both Bertrand and Cesar, he wants to take the strategy 
that ensures missing. 


This analysis, however, is only the beginning of game theory; the three-way duel is 
essentially a closed situation, with only three possible outcomes, and those outcomes, 
well, terminal. Although there were three possible outcomes of this game, it was 
essentially a solitaire game; Bertrand and Cesar’s strategies were fixed even though the 
actual outcome wasn’t. As J. D. Williams writes, “One-person games are uninteresting, 
from the Game Theory point of view, and therefore are not really studied here. Their 
solution is quite straightforward, conceptually: You simply select the course of action 
that yields the most and do it. If there are chance elements, you select the action which 
yields the most on average....”' This is, of course, one of the demonstrations why game 
theory isn’t much help in dealing with textual criticism: Reconstructing a text is a solitaire 
game, guessing what a scribe did. As Anatol Rapoport, says, “there are formidable 
conceptual difficulties in assigning definitive probabilities to unique events,” adding that 
“With respect to.... these, the ‘rationality’ of human subjects leaves a great deal to be 
desired... [T]he results do indicate that a rational decision theory based on an 
assumption that others follow rational principles of risky decisions could be extremely 
misleading.”? He also warns that the attempt to reduce a complex model to something 
simple enough to handle with the tools of game theory is almost certainly doomed to 
fail: “the strategist [read, in our case, textual critic] has no experiments to guide him in 
his theoretical development.... Accordingly he simplifies not in order to build a science 
from the bottom up but in order to get answers. The answers he gets are to the problem 
he poses, not necessarily, not even usually, to the problems with which the world we 
have made confronts us.”° 


Still, this example illustrates an important point about game theory: It’s not about what 
we ordinarily call games. Game theory, properly so called, is not limited to, say, tic tac 
toe, or even a game like chess — though what von Neumann proved with the minimax 
theorem is that such games have an optimal strategy that works every time. Not that it 
wins, necessarily, but that it gives the best chance for the best outcome. It has been 
said that the purpose of game theory is not really to determine how to win — since that 
depends on your opponent as well as yourself — but how to be sure you do not regret 
your actions if you lose. Von Neumann applied game theory to poker, e.g., and the 


1.J. D. Williams, The Compleat Strategyst, Being a Primer on the Theory of Games of Strategy, revised 
edition, 1954, 1966, 1982 (I use the 1986 Dover edition), p. 13 


2. Anatol Rapoport, Strategy and Conscience, 1964 (I use the 1969 Schoken paperback edition), p. 73 


3. Rapoport, Strategy and Conscience, p. 85 
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result produced a lot of surprises: You often have to bet big on poor hands, and even 
so, your expected payoff, assuming you face opponents who are also playing the 
optimal strategy, is merely to break even!' It appears that the players who win a lot in 
poker aren’t the ones who have the best strategy but the ones who are best at reading 
their opponents. 


If we look at the simple game of tic tac toe, we know the possible outcomes, and can 
write out the precise strategies both players play to achieve a draw (or to win if the 
opponent makes a mistake). By contrast, the game of chess is so complicated that we 
don’t know the players’ strategies, nor even who wins if both play their best strategies 
(it’s estimated that the “ideal game” would last around five thousand moves, meaning 
that the strategy book would probably take more space than is found in every hard drive 
in, say, all of Germany. What’s more, the number of pure strategies is believed to be 
greater than the number of electrons in the universe? — which also means that there are 
more strategies than can be individually examined by any computer that can possibly be 
built. It isn’t even possible to store a table which says that each individual strategy has 
been examined or not! But not all games are so rigidly determined — e.g. an economic 
“game,” even if it takes all human activity into account, could not know in advance the 
effects of weather, solar flares, meteors... 


Most game theory is devoted to finding a long-term strategy for dealing with games that 
happen again and again — investing in the stock market, playing hundreds of hands of 
blackjack, something like that. In the three-way duel, the goal was to improve one’s 
odds of survival once. But ordinarily one is looking for the best long-term payoff. 


Some such games are trivial. Take a game where, say, two players bet on the result of a 
coin toss. There is, literally, no optimal strategy, assuming the coin is fair. Or, rather, 
there is no strategy that is less than optimal: Anything you guess is as likely to work as 
any other. If you guess “heads” every time, you'll win roughly 50% of the bets. If you 
guess “tails,” you'll also win just about 50% in the long run. If you guess at random, 
you'll still win 50% of the time, because, on every toss, there is a 50% chance the coin 
will agree with you. 


Things get much, much more interesting in games with somewhat unbalanced payoffs. 
Let’s design a game and see where it takes us. (This will again be a solitaire game, but 
at least it will show us how to calculate a strategy.) Our hypothetical game will again use 
coin tosses — but this time we'll toss them ten at a time, not one at a time. Here is the 
rule (one so simple that it’s even been stolen by a TV game show): before the ten coins 
are tossed, the player picks a number, from 0 to 10, representing the number of heads 


1. Ken Binmore, Game Theory: A Very Short Introduction, Oxford, 2007, pp. 89-92. 
2. Binmore, Game Theory, p. 37, 
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that will show up. If the number of heads that actually land is greater than or equal to 
the player’s chosen number, he gets points equal to the number he guessed. (Not, be it 
noted, the number of heads that landed, but the number he guessed.) If the number of 
heads is less than his number, he gets nothing. So, e.g., if he guesses four, and six 
heads turn up, then he gets four points. But if he guesses seven, and six heads show 
up, then he gets zero points. 


So how many should our player guess, each time, to earn the greatest payoff in the long 
term? 


We can, easily enough, calculate the odds of 0, 1, 2, etc. heads, using the data on the 
Binomial Distribution. It turns out to be as follows: 


Combinations n heads 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
10 


Now we can determine the payoffs for each strategy. For example, the “payoff” for the 
strategy of guessing “10” is 10 points times .001 probability = .01. In other words, if you 
repeatedly guess 10, you can expect to earn, on average, .01 points per game. Not 
much of a payoff. 


For a strategy of “9,” there are actually two ways to win: if nine heads show up, or if ten 
heads show up. So your odds of winning are .010+.001=.011. The reward in points is 9. 
So your projected payoff is 9*.011=.099. Quite an improvement! 


We’re balancing two factors here: The reward of the strategy with the probability. For 
example, if you choose “0” every time, you’ll win every game — but get no payoff. 
Choose “1” every time, and you'll win almost all the time, and get some payoff, but not 
much. So what is the best strategy? 
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This we can demonstrate with another table. This shows the payoff for each strategy 
(rounded off slightly, of course): 


Average Payof 


1.0 
1.9 
2.8 
3.3 
3.1 
2.2 
1.2 
0.4 
0.1 
10 0.0 


So the best strategy for this game is to consistently guess “4.” (Not, be it noted, to 
guess numbers close to four, varying them from time to time, but to guess “4” every 
time.) 


But now let’s add another twist. In the game above, there was no penalty for guessing 
high, except that you didn’t win. Suppose that, instead, you suffer for going over. If, say, 
you guess “5,” and only four heads turn up, you /ose five points. If you guess, “10,” then, 
you have one chance in 1024 of earning 10 points — and 1023 chances in 1024 of 
earning —10 points. Does that change the strategy? 


Average Payof 


0.99 
1.95 
2.67 
2.62 


1.23 

—1.47 

—4.59 

—7.12 

—8.80 

10 —9.98 
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This shows a distinct shift. In the first game, every guess except “O” had at least a slight 
payoff, and the best payoffs were in the area of “4”-”5.” Now, we have large penalties for 
guessing high, and the only significant payoffs are for “3” and “4,” with “3” being the 
optimal strategy. 


Again, though, we must stress that this is a solitaire game. There is no opponent. So 
there is no actual game theory involved — it’s just probability theory. 


True games involve playing against an opponent of some sort, human or computer (or 
stock market, or national economy, or something). Let’s look at a two-person game, 
though a very simple one: We’ll again use coins. The game starts with A and B each 
putting a fixed amount in the bank, and agreeing on a number of turns. In each round of 
the game, players A and B set out a coin. Each can put out a dime (ten cents, or a tenth 
of a dollar) or a quarter (25 cents). Whatever coins they put out, A gets to claim a value 
equivalent to the combined value from the bank. At the end of the game, whatever is left 
in the bank belongs to B. 


This game proves to have a very simple strategy for each player. A can put out a quarter 
or a dime. If he puts out a quarter, he is guaranteed to claim at least 35 cents from the 
bank, and it might be 50 cents; if he puts out a dime, the most he can pick up is 35 
cents, and it might be only 20. 


B can put out a quarter or a dime; if he does the former, he loses at least 35 cents, and 
it might be 50; if he plays the dime, he limits his losses to a maximum of 35 cents, and it 
might be only 20. 


Clearly, A’s best strategy is to put out a quarter, ensuring that he wins at least 35 cents; 
B’s best strategy is to put out a dime, ensuring that he loses no more than 35 cents. 
These are what are called “dominant strategies” — a strategy which produces the best 
results no matter what the other guy does. The place the two settle on is called the 
saddle point. Williams notes that a saddle point is a situation where one player can 
announce his strategy in advance, and it will not affect the other’s strategy!" 


Note that games exist where both players have a dominant strategy, or where only one 
has a dominant strategy, or where neither player has a dominant strategy. Note also that 
a dominant strategy does not inherently require always doing the same thing. The 
situation in which both have a dominant strategy produces the “Nash Equilibrium,” 
named after John Nash, the mathematician (artificially famous as a result of the movie 
“A Beautiful Mind”) who introduced the concept. In general, the Nash Equilibrium is 
simply the state a game achieves if all parties involved play their optimal strategies — 


1. Williams, The Compleat Strategyst,,p. 27 
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or, put another way, if they take the course they would take should they know their 
opponents’ strategy. ' 


Note also that a game can have multiple Nash Equilibria — the requirement for a Nash 
Equilibrium is simply that it is stable once both players reach it. Think, perhaps, of a ball 
rolling over a non-smooth surface. Every valley is a Nash Equilibrium — once the ball 
rolls into it, it can’t roll its way out. But there may be several valleys into which it might 
fall, depending on the exact initial conditions. 


The game below is an example of one which has an optimal strategy more complicated 
than always playing the same value — it’s a game with an equilibrium but no saddle 
point. We will play it with coins although it’s usually played with fingers — it’s the game 
known as “odds and evens.” In the classical form, A and B each show one or two 
fingers, with A winning if they show the same number of fingers and B winning if they 
show different numbers. In our coin version, we’ll again use dimes and quarters, with A 
earning a point if both play the same coin, and B winning if they play different coins. It’s 
one point to the winner either way. But this time, let’s show the result as a table (there is 
a reason for this, which we'll get to). 


| a. Ome foe 


A 


D 
| 
M 
E 
Q 
R 
T 
R 


The results are measured in payoff to A: a 1 means A earns one point, a -1 means A 
loses one point. 


One thing is obvious about this game: Unlike the dime-and-quarter case, you should not 
always play the same coin. Your opponent will quickly see what you are doing, and 
change strategies to take advantage. The only way to keep your opponent honest is to 
play what is called a “mixed strategy” — one in which you randomly mix together 
multiple moves. (One in which you always do the same thing is a “pure strategy.” Thus a 
mixed strategy consists of playing multiple rounds of a game and shuffling between 
pure strategies from game to game. If a game has a saddle point, as defined above, 


1. Binmore, Game Theory, p. 14. 
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then the best strategy is a pure strategy. If it does not have a saddle point, then a mixed 
strategy will be best.) 


Binmore notes that many people already understand the need for a random strategy in 
certain games, even if they don’t know exactly what ratio of choices to make. The 
reason is a Classic aphorism: “You have to keep them guessing.”" 


Davis offers a different version of the argument, based on a plot in Poe’s “The Purloined 
Letter.” In that story, one boy involved in a playground game of matching marbles could 
always win eventually, because he evolved techniques for reading an opponent’s 
actions. How, then, could one hold off this super-kid? Only one way: By making random 
choices. It wouldn’t let you beat him, but at least you wouldn't lose.? There is an 
interesting corollary here: If you are smarter than your opponent, you can perhaps win 
by successfuly second-guessing him. But if you are not as smart as your opponent, you 
can hold him to a draw by using a random mixed strategy.® 


This may seem like a lot of rigmarole for a game we all know is fair, and with such a 
simple outcome. But There Are Reasons. The above table can be used to calculate the 
value (average payout to A), and even the optimal strategy (or ratio of strategies, for a 
mixed strategy) for any zero-sum game (i.e. one where the amount gained by Player A 
is exactly equal to that lost by Player B, or vice versa) with two options for each player. 


The system is simple. Call the options for Player A “A1” and “A2” and the options for 
Player B “B1” and “B2.” Let the outcomes (payoffs) be ab c d. Then our table becomes: 


1. Binmore, Game Theory, p. 23. 


2. Morton D. Davis, Game Theory: A Nontechnical Introduction, revised edition, 1983 (I use the 1997 
Dover paperback), pp. 27-28. 


3. Davis, Game Theory, p. 31 
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The value of the game, in all cases meeting the above conditions, is 


With this formula, it is trivially easy to prove that the value for the “odds and evens” 
game above is 0. Just as we would have expected. There is no advantage to either 
side. 


But wait, there’s more! Not only do we know the value of the game, but we can tell the 
optimal strategy for each player! We express it as a ratio of strategies. For player A, the 
ratio of A1 to A2 is given by (a - b)/(c - d). For B, the ratio of B1 to B2 is (a- c)/(b - d). In 
the odds and evens case, since 


a=1 
b=-1 
c=-1 
d=1, 


that works out to the optimal ratio for A being 

A1:A2 = [1-(—1)]/[-1-(1)] = —2/2 = -1. 

We ignore the minus sign; the answer is 1 — i.e. we play A1 as often as A2. 

Similarly, the optimal ratio for B is 1. As we expected. The Nash Equilibrium is for each 
player to play a random mix of dimes and quarters, and the value of the game if they do 
is zero. 


We must add an important note here, one which we mentioned above but probably 
didn’t emphasize enough. The above applies only in games where the players have 
completely opposed interests. lf one gains, another loses. Many games, such as the 
Prisoner’s Dilemma we shall meet below, do not meet this criterion; the players have 
conjoined interests. And even a game which, at first glance, appears to be zero-sum 
may not be. For example, a situation in which there are two opposing companies 
striving for a share of the market may appear to be zero-sum and their interests 
completely opposed. But that is only true if the size of their market is fixed. If (for 
instance) they can expand the market by cooperating, then the game ceases to be zero- 
sum. And that changes the situation completely. 


There is also a slight problem if the numbers in the results table are average payouts. 
Suppose, for instance, that the above game, the odds and evens game, has two 
“phases.” In the first phase of each round, you play odds and evens. The winner in the 
first phase plays a second phase, in which he rolls a single die. If it comes up 2, 3, 4, 5, 
or 6, the player earns $2. But if he rolls a 1, he loses $4. The average value of this 
game is $1, so in terms of payouts, we haven’t changed the game at all. But in terms of 
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danger, we’ve altogether changed things. Suppose you come in with only $3 in your 
bank. In all likelihood, you could play “regular” odds and evens for quite a long time 
without going bankrupt. But in the modified two-phase game, there is one chance in 12 
that you will go bankrupt on the first turn — and that even though you won against your 
opponent! Sure, in the long run it would average out, if you had a bigger initial bankroll 
— but that’s no help if you go bankrupt early on. 


This sort of thing can affect a player’s strategy. There are two ways this can happen — 
though both involve the case where only some of the results have second phases. Let’s 
take our example above, and make one result and one result only lead to the second 


phase: 
B Plays 
DIME QUARTER 


A 
4 


That is, if both players play a dime, then A “wins” but has to play our second phase 
where he risks a major loss. 


D 
| 
M 
= 
Q 
R 
T 
R 


(Note that this simple payoff matrix applies only to zero-sum games, where what one 
player loses is paid to the other. In a game which is not zero-sum, we have to list the 
individual payoffs to A and B in the same cell, because one may well gain more than the 
other loses.) 


Now note what happens: If A has a small bankroll, he will want to avoid this option. But 
B is perhaps trying to force him out of the game. Therefore A will wish to avoid playing 
the dime, and B will always want to play the dime. Result: Since A is always playing the 
quarter, and B the dime, B promptly drives A bankrupt because A wanted to avoid 
bankruptcy! 


The unlikely result of this is that, to avoid being exploited, A has to maintain the strategy 
he had all along, of playing Dime and Quarter randomly. Or, at least, he has to play 
Quarter often enough to keep B honest. This is a topic we will cover below, when we get 
to the Quantal Response Equilibrium. The real point is that any game can be more 
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complicated than it seems. But we have enough complexities on our hands; let’s ignore 
this for now. 


It’s Somewhere around here that the attempt to connect game theory and textual 
criticism was made. Game theory helps us to determine optimal strategies. Could it not 
help us to determine the optimal strategy for a scribe who wished to preserve the text as 
well as possible? 


We'll get back to that, but first we have to enter a very big caution. Not all games have 
such a simple Nash Equilibrium. Let’s change the rules. Instead of odds and evens, with 
equal payouts, we'll say that each player puts out a dime or a quarter, and if the two 
coins match, A gets both coins; if they don’t match, the payout goes to B. This sounds 
like a fair game; if the players put out their coins at random, then one round in four will 
results in two quarters being played (50 cent win for A), two rounds in four will result in 
one quarter and one dime (35 cent payout to B), and one round in four will result in two 
dimes (20 cent payout to A). Since 50+20=35+25=70, if both players play equal and 
random strategies, the game gives an even payout to both players. 


But should both players play at equal numbers of dimes and quarters random? We 
know they should play at random (that is, that each should determine randomly which 
coin to play on any given turn); if one player doesn’t pick randomly, then the other player 
should observe it and react accordingly (e.g. if A plays quarters in a non-random way, B 
should play his dime according to the same pattern to increase his odds of winning). But 
playing randomly does not imply playing each strategy the same number of times. 


Now the formulas we listed above come into play. Our payoff matrix for this game is: 


> 


D 
| 
M 
E 
Q 
R 
T 
R 


So, from the formula above, the value of the game is 


(20*50 - (-35*-35))/(20+50 -(-35) -(-35)) = (1000—1225)/(140) = -225/140 = -45/28, 
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or about -1.6. In other words, if both players play their optimal strategies, the payoff to B 
averages about 1.6 cents per game. The game looks fair, but in fact is slightly biased 
toward B. You can, if you wish, work out the correct strategy for B, and try it on 
someone. 


And there is another problem: Human reactions. Here, we’ll take an actual real-world 
game: Lawn tennis. Tennis is one of the few sports with multiple configurations (men’s 
singles, women’s singles, men’s doubles, women’s doubles, mixed doubles). This has 
interesting implications for the least common of the forms, mixed doubles. Although it is 
by no means always true that the male player is better than the female, it /s usually true 
in tennis leagues, including professional tennis. (This because players will usually get 
promoted to a higher league if they’re too good for the competition. So the best men 
play with the best women, and the best men are better.) So a rule of thumb evolved in 
the sport, saying “hit to the woman.” 


It can, in fact, be shown by game theory that this rule is wrong. Imagine an actual tennis 
game, as seen from the top, with the male players shown as M (for man or monster, as 
you prefer) and the female as W (for woman or weaker, again as you prefer). 


EE ae Sen ee ne SO a ee +—+ 
ee pees + 
M WwW 
a ae oS +—+ 
WwW M 
eens tesa + 
ce pi SS he ee +—+ 


Now at any given time player A has two possible strategies, “play to the man” or “play to 
the woman.” However, player B also has two strategies: “stay” or “cross.” To cross 
means for the man to switch over to the woman’s side and try to intercept the ball hit to 
her. (In the real world, the woman can do this, too, and it may well work — the mixed 
doubles rule is that the man /oses the mixed doubles match, while the woman can win it 
— but that’s a complication we don’t really need.) 
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We'll say that, if A hits the ball to the woman, he wins a point, but if he hits to the man, 
he loses. This is oversimplified, but it’s the idea behind the strategy, so we can use it as 
a starting point. That means that our results matrix is as follows: 


Obviously we’re basically back in the odds-and-evens case: The optimal strategy is to 
hit 50% of the balls to M and 50% to W. The tennis guideline to “hit to the woman” 
doesn’t work. If you hit more than 50% of the balls to the woman, the man will cross 
every time, but if you hit less than 50% to the woman, you’re hitting too many to the 
man. 


But — and this is a very big but — the above analysis assumes that both teams are 
mathematically and psychologically capable of playing their optimal strategies. When 
dealing with actual humans, as opposed to computers, this is rarely the case. Even if a 
person wants to play the optimal strategy, and knows what it is, a tennis player out on 
the court probably can’t actually randomly choose whether to cross or stay. And this 
ignores psychology. As Rapoport says, “The assumption of ‘rationality’ of the other is 
inherent in the theory of the zero-sum game.... On the other hand, if the other is 
assumed ‘rational’ but is not, the minimax strategy may fail to take advantage of the 
other’s ‘irrationality.’ But the irrationality can be determined only by means of an 
effective descriptive theory.... Experimental investigations of behavior in zero-sum 
games have established some interesting findings. For the most part, the minimax 
solution is beyond the knowledge of subjects ignorant of game theory.... In some cases, 
it has been demonstrated that when plays of the same game are repeated, the subject’s 
behavior is more consistently explained by a stochastic learning theory rather than by 
game theory.” 


To put this in less technical language, most people remember failures better than 
successes. Davis notes that “people who feel they have won something generally try to 
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conserve their winnings by avoiding risks. In an identical situation, the same people who 
perceive that they have just lost something will take risks they considered unacceptable 
before, to make themselves whole....”' If a player crosses, and gets “burned” for it, it’s 
likely that he will back off and cross less frequently. In the real world, in other words, you 
don’t have to hit 50% of the shots to the man to keep him pinned on his own side. 
Binmore says onthat “Game theory escapes the apparent infinite regression.... by 
appealing to the idea of a Nash equilibrium.” But even if the players know there is a 
Nash equilibrium, that doesn’t mean they are capable of applying the knowledge. 


So how many do you have to hit to the man? This is the whole trick and the whole 
problem. As early as 1960, the Nobel-winning game theorist Thomas C. Schelling was 
concerned with this issue, but could not reach useful conclusions.* Len Fisher, referring 
back to Schelling’s work, mentions the “Schelling Point,” which, in Schelling’s 
description, is a “focal point for each person’s expectation of what the other expects him 
to expect to be expected to do.” (And economists wonder why people think economics 
is confusing!) 


More recently, Thomas Palfrey refers to the actual optimal strategy for dealing with a 
particular opponent as the “quantal response equilibrium.” (Personally, | call it the 
“doublethink equilibrium.” It’s where you land after both players finish second-guessing 
themselves.) 


The problem of double-thinking was recognized quite early in the history of game theory 
by John Maynard Keynes, who offered the quite sexist example of contemporary beauty 
contests, where the goal was not to pick the most beautiful woman but the woman 
whom the largest number of others would declare to be beautiful. Imagine the chaos 
that results if all the many competitors in such a contest are trying to guess what the 
others will do! 


This should be sufficient reason to show why, to the misfortune of those who bet on 
these things, there is no universal quantal response equilibrium. |In the tennis case 
above, there are some doubles players who like to cross; you will have to hit to the man 
a lot to pin them down. Others don’t like to cross; only a few balls hit their way will keep 
them where they belong. (The technical term for this is “confirmation bias,” also known 
as “seeing what you want to see” — a phenomenon by no means confined to tennis 
players. Indeed, one might sometimes wonder if textual critics might, just possibly, 


1. Davis, Game Theory, p. 71. 

2. Binmore, Game Theory, p. 22. 

3. Rapoport, Strategy and Conscience, p. 113. 

4. Len Fisher, Rock, Paper, Scissors: Game Theory in Everyday Life, Basic Books, 2008, p. 79. 
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occasionally be slightly tempted to this particular error.) Against a particular opponent, 
there may well be a quantal response equilibrium. But there is no general QRE, even in 
the case where there is a Nash Equilibrium. 


We can perhaps make this clearer by examining another game, known as “Ultimatum.” 
In this game, there are two players and an experimenter. The experimenter puts up a 
“bank” — say, $100. Player A is then to offer Player B some fraction of the bank as a 
gift. lf B accepts the gift, then B gets the gift and A gets whatever is left over. If B does 
not accept the gift, then the experimenter keeps the cash; A and B get nothing. Also, for 
the game to be fully effective, A and B get only one shot; once they finish their game, 
the experimenter has to bring in another pair of players. 


This game is interesting, because, theoretically, B should take any offer he receives. 
There is no second chance; if he turns down an offer of, say, $1, he gets nothing. But it 
is likely that B will turn down an offer of $1. Probably $5 also. Quite possibly $10. Which 
puts an interesting pressure on A: Although theoretically B should take what he gets, A 
needs to offer up enough to gain B’s interest. How much is that? An interesting question 
— but the answer is pure psychology, not mathematics. 


Or take this psychological game, described by Rapoport, supposedly based on a true 
story of the Pacific War during World War II.1 The rule then, for bomber crews, was that 
they had to fly thirty missions before being retired. Unfortunately, the odds of surviving 
thirty missions were calculated as only one in four. The authorities aid come up with a 
way to improve those odds: They calculated that, if they loaded the planes with only half 
a load of fuel, replacing the weight with bombs, it would allow them to drop just as many 
bombs as under the other scenario while having only half as many crews fly. The 
problem, of course, is that the crew would run out of fuel and crash after dropping the 
bombs. So the proposal was to draw straws: Half the crews would fly and drop their 
bombs and crash (and presumably die, since the Japanese didn’t take prisoners). The 
other half of the crews would be sent home without ever flying. 


Theoretically, this was a good deal for everyone: The damage done to Japan was the 
same, and the number of bomber crew killed was reduced. It would save fuel, too, if 
anyone cared. But no one was interested. 


(Note: | don’t believe this story for a minute. It’s a backward version of the kamikaze 
story. But it says something about game psychology: The Japanese were willing to fly 
kamikazes. The Americans weren’t, even though their bomber crews had only slightly 
better odds than the suicide bombers. However, though this story is probably false, it 
has been shown that people do think this way. There is a recent study — unfortunately, | 
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only heard about it -on_the-news_and_cannot cite it — which offered people a choice 
between killing one person and killing five. If they did not have to personally act to kill 
the one, they were willing to go along. But they had a very hard time pulling the trigger. 
This is in fact an old dilemma; Rapoport describes the case where a mother had to 
choose which one of her sons to kill; if she did not kill one, both would die. Often the 
mother is unable to choose.') 


What’s more, even a game which should have an equilibrium can “evolve” — as one 
player starts to understand the other’s strategy, the first player can modify his own, 
causing the strategic calculation to change. This can happen even in a game which on 
its face should have a stable equilibrium.?. 


Another game, described by John Allen Paulos,? shows even more the extent to which 
psychology comes into play. Professor Martin Shubik would go into his classes and 
auction off a dollar bill. Highest bidder would earn the bill — but the second-highest 
bidder was also required to pay off on his bid. This had truly interesting effects: There 
was a reward ($1) for winning. There was no penalty for being third or lower. But the #2 
player had to pay a fee, with no reward at all. As a result, players strove intensely not to 
be #2. Better to pay a little more and be #1 and get the dollar back! So Shubik was able 
to auction his dollar for prices in the range of $4. Even the winner lost, but he lost less 
than the #2 player. 


In such a game, since the total cost of the dollar is the amount paid by both the #1 and 
#2 player, one should never see a bid of over .51 dollar. Indeed, it’s probably wise not to 
bid at all. But once one is in the game, what was irrational behavior when the game 
started becomes theoretically rational, except that the cycle never ends. And this, too, is 
psychology. 


(Note: This sort of trap didn’t really originate with Shubik. Consider Through the Looking 
Glass. In the chapter “Wool and Water,” Alice is told she can buy one egg for fivepence 
plus a farthing, or two eggs for twopence — but if she buys two, she must eat both. 
Also, there is a sort of auction, the “Vickrey auction,” which sounds similar although it is 
in fact different: All bidders in an auction submit sealed bids. The competitor submitting 
the highest bid wins the auction — but pays the amount submitted by the second- 
highest bidder. Thus the goal is the interesting one of trying to be the high bidder while 
attempting to make sure that you are willing to pay whatever your closest competitor 


1. Rapoport, Strategy and Conscience, p. 89. 

2. Binmore, Game Theory, p. 16. 

3. John Allen Paulos, A Mathematician Plays the Stock Market, Basic Books, 2003, pp. 54-55. 
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bids! And there is a biological analogy — if two males squabble over a female, both pay 
the price in time and energy of the contest, but only one gets to mate.) 


In addition to the Dollar Auction in which only the top two bidders have to pay, there is a 
variant, the “all-pay” auction, in which every bidder is required to pay what he has bid.' 
This is hardly attractive to bidders, who will usually sit it out — but Binmore notes a real- 
world analogy: Corrupt politicians or judges may be bribed by all parties, and may 
accept the bribes, but will only act on one of the bribes (presumably the largest one). 


We might add that, in recent years, there has been a good bit of research about the 
Dollar Auction. There are two circumstances under which, theoretically, it is reasonable 
to bid on the dollar — if you are allowed to bid first. Both are based on each player 
being rational and each player having a budget. If the two budgets are equal, then the 
first bidder should bid the fractional part of his budget — e.g. 66 cents if the budget is 
$1.66; 34 cents if the budget is $8.34, etc. If the second bidder responds, then the first 
bidder will immediately go to the full amount of the mutual budget, because that’s where 
all dollar auctions will eventually end up anyway. Because he has bid, it’s worthwhile for 
him to go all-out to win the auction. The second bidder has no such incentive; his only 
options are to lose or to spend more than a dollar to get a dollar. So a rational second 
bidder will give in and let the first bidder have it for the cost of the initial bid. The other 
scenario is if both have budgets and the budgets differ: In that case, the bidder with the 
higher budget bids one cent. Having the larger budget, he can afford to outbid the other 
guy, and it’s the same scenario as above: The second bidder knows he will lose, so he 
might as well give in without bidding. In the real world, of course, it’s very rare to know 
exactly what the other guy can afford, so such situations rarely arise. Lacking perfect 
information, the Dollar Auction is a sucker game. That’s usually the key to these games: 
Information. To get the best result, you need to know what the other guy intends to do. 
The trick is to find the right strategy if you don’t know the other guy’s plan. 


The Dollar Auction is not the only auction game where the winner can regret winning. 
Consider oil leases, where each bidder makes a survey in advance to try to determine 
the amount of oil in the field — but the surveys are little more than educated guesses.’ 
The bidders probably get a list of estimates which varies widely, and they make their 
bids accordingly. The winning bidder will probably realize, once he wins, that the 
estimate he was working from was probably the most optimistic — and hence likely to 
be too high. So by winning, he knows he has won a concession that probably isn’t worth 
what he bid for it! 
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DIGRESSION: | just read a biology book which relates the Nash Equilibrium to animal 
behavior — what are called “Evolutionary Stable Strategies,” though evolution plays no 
necessary part in them: They are actually strategies which maintain stable populations. 
The examples cited had to do with courtship displays, and parasitism, and such. The 
fact that the two notions were developed independently leads to a certain confusion. 
Obviously the Nash Equilibrium is a theoretical concept, while the evolutionary stable 
strategy (ESS) is regarded as “real world.” Then, too, the biologists’ determination of 
ESS are simply equilibria determined mostly by trial and error using rather weak game 
theory principles — although there is a precise definition of an evolutionarily stable 
strategy relative to another strategy.' Often the ESS is found by simulation rather than 
direct calculation. There is, to be sure, nothing wrong with that, except that the 
simulation can settle on an equilibrium other than the Nash Equilibrium — a Nash 
Equilibrium is deliberately chosen, which the biological states aren’t. So sometimes they 
go a little off-track. 


More to the point, an ESS is genetically determined, and an ESS can be a mixed 
strategy (the classic example of this is considered to be “hawk” and “dove” mating 
behavior — hawks fight hard for mates, and get more mates but also die younger 
because they fight so much; doves don’t get as many mates per year but survive to 
breed another day. So hawks and doves both survive). Because the strategy is mixed, 
and because genes get shuffled in every generation, the number of individuals of each 
type can get somewhat off-balance. Game theory can be used to determine optimal 
behavior strategies, to be sure — but there are other long-term stable solutions which 
also come up in nature despite not representing true Nash Equilibria. | haven’t noticed 
this much in the number theory books. But many sets of conditions have multiple 
equilibria: One is the optimal equilibrium, but if the parties are trying to find it by trial and 
error, they may hit an alternate equilibrium point — locally stable while not the ideal 
strategy. Alternately, because of perturbations of one sort or another, equilibrium 
situation can also sort of cycle around the Nash equilibrium. This is particularly true 
when the opponents are separate species, meaning that DNA cannot cross. If there is 
only one species involved, the odds of a Nash Equilibrium are highest, since the genes 
can settle down to de facto cooperation. With multiple species, it is easy to settle into a 
model known as “predator-prey,” which goes back to differential equations and predates 
most aspects of game theory. 
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To understand predator-prey, think, say, foxes and hares. There is some stable ratio of 
populations — say, 20 hares for each fox. If the number of foxes gets above this ratio 
for any reason, they will eat too many hares, causing the hare population to crash. With 
little food left, the fox population then crashes. The hares, freed of predation by foxes, 
suddenly become free to breed madly, and their population goes up again. Whereupon 
the fox population starts to climb. In a predator-prey model, you get constant oscillation, 
such as shown in the graph — in this case, the foxes are going through their cycle with 
something of a lag behind the hares. It’s an equilibrium of a different sort. This too can 
be stable, as long as there is no outside disturbance, though there is a certain tendency 
for the oscillation to damp toward the Nash Equilibrium. But, because there are usually 
outside disturbances — a bad crop of carrots, people hunting the foxes — many 
predator-prey scenarios do not damp down. It probably needs to be kept in mind that 
these situations can arise as easily as pure equilibrium situations, even though they 
generally fall outside the range of pure game theory. 


Hares —~— 
res 


Pies 


Hares\__ 


The predator-prey scenario of cycling populations has many other real-world analogies, 
for example in genetre-potymorphisms-ttiretencencytorecertanrtraits to exist in multiple 
forms, such as A-B-O blood types or blue versus brown eyes; see the article on 
evolution and genetics). Take A-B-O blood, for example. Blood types A, B, and AB 
confer resistance to cholera, but vulnerability to malaria; type O confers resistance to 
malaria but vulnerability to cholera. Suppose we consider a simplified situation where 
the only blood types are A and O. Then comes a cholera outbreak. The population of 
type O blood is decimated; A is suddenly dominant — and, with few type O individuals 
to support it, the cholera fades out with no one to infect. But there are many type A 
targets available for malaria to attack. Suddenly the population pressure is on type A, 
and type O is free to expand again. It can become dominant — and the situation will 
again reverse, with type A being valuable and type O undesirable. This is typically the 
way polymorphisms work: Any particular allele is valued because it is rare, and will tend 
to increase until it ceases to be rare. In the long run, you end up with a mixed population 
of some sort. 


This discussion could be much extended. Even if you ignore polymorphisms and seek 
an equilibrium, biologists and mathematicians can’t agree on whether the ESS or the 
Nash Equilibrium is the more fundamental concept. | would argue for the Nash 
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Equilibrium, because it’s a concept that can apply anywhere (e.g. it has been applied to 
economics and even international politics). On the other hand, the fact that one can 
have an ESS which is not a Nash Equilibrium, merely an equilibrium in an particular 
situation, gives it a certain scope not found in the more restricted Nash concept. And it 
generally deals with much larger populations, rather than two parties with two 
strategies. 


It should also be recalled that, in biology, these strategies are only short-term stable. In 
the long term (which may be only a few generations), evolution will change the equation 
— somehow. The hare might evolve to be faster, so it’s easier to outrun foxes. The fox 
might evolve better smell or eyesight, so as to more easily spot hares. This change will 
force a new equilibrium (unless one species goes extinct). If the hare runs faster, so 
must the fox. If the fox sees better, the rabbit needs better disguise. This is called the 
“red queen’s race” — everybody evolving as fast as they possibly can just to stay in the 
same equilibrium, just as the Red Queen in Through the Looking Glass had to run as 
fast as she could to stay in the same place. It is, ultimately, an arms race with no 
winners; everybody has to get more and more specialized, and devote more and more 
energy to the specialization, without gaining any real advantage. But the species that 
doesn’t evolve will go extinct, because the competition is evolving. Ideally, of course, 
there would be a way to just sit still and halt the race — but nature doesn’t allow 
different species to negotiate.... It is one of the great tragedies of humanity that we’ve 
evolved a competitive attitude in response to this (“I don’t have to run faster than a 
jaguar to avoid getting killed by a jaguar; | just have to run faster than you”). We don’t 
need to be so competitive any more; we’re surpassed all possible predators. But, as | 
write this, Israelis and members of Hezbollah are trying to show whose genes are better 
in Lebannon, and who cares about the civilians who aren’t members of either tribe’s 
gene pool? 


Let’s see, where was | before | interrupted myself? Ah, yes, having information about 
what your opponent's strategy is likely to be. Speaking of knowing what the other guy 
intends to do, that takes us to the most famous game in all of game theory, the 
“Prisoner’s Dilemma.” There are a zillion variations on this — it has been pointed out 
that it is, in a certain sense, a “live-fire” version of the Golden Rule. (Although, under the 
Golden Rule, there is an underlying assumption that both you and your neighbour are 
part of a single community — which makes it a different game.') Dawkins declares that 
“As a biologist, | agree with Axelrod and Hamilton that many wild animals and plants are 
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engaged in ceaseless games of Prisoner’s Dilemma, played out in evolutionary time.” 
The game so well-known that most books don’t even describe where it came from, 
although Davis attributes the original version to one A. W. Tucker.? 


What follows is typical of the way I’ve encountered the game, with a fairly standard set 
of rules. 


Two members of a criminal gang are taken into custody for some offense — perhaps 
passing counterfeit money. The police can’t prove that they did the counterfeiting; only 
that they passed the bills. Not really a crime if they are innocent of creating the forged 
currency. The police need someone to talk. So they separate the two and make each 
one an offer: Implicate the other guy, and you get a light sentence. Don’t talk, and risk a 
heavy sentence. 


A typical situation would be this: If neither guy talks, they both get four years. If both 
talk, they both get six years in prison. If one talks and the other doesn’t, the one who 
talks gets a two year term and the one who kept his mouth shut gets ten years in prison. 


Now, obviously, if they were working together, the best thing to do is for both to keep 
their mouths shut. If they do, both get off lightly. 


But this is post-Patriot Act America, where they don’t just shine the lights in your eyes 
but potentially send you to Guantanamo and let you rot without even getting visits from 
your relatives. A scary thought. And the two can’t talk together. Do you really want to risk 
being carted off for years — maybe forever — on the chance that the other guy might 
keep his mouth shut? 


Technically, if you are playing Prisoner’s Dilemma only once, as in the actual prison 
case outlined, the optimal strategy is to condemn the other guy. The average payoff in 
that case is five years in prison (that being the average of four and six years). If you 
keep your mouth shut, you can expect eight years of imprisonment (average of six and 
ten years). 


This is really, really stupid in a broader sense: Simply by refusing to cooperate, you are 
exposing both yourself and your colleague to a greater punishment. But, without 
communication, it’s your best choice: The Nash Equilibrium for one-shot Prisoner’s 
Dilemma is to have both players betray each other. 


This is the “story” version of Prisoner’s Dilemma. You can also treat it simply as a card 
game. It’s a very dull game, but you can do it. You need two players, four cards, and a 
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bank. Each player has a card reading “Cooperate” and a card reading “Defect.” Each 
decides on a card; they display them at the same time. If one player chooses 
“Cooperate” and the other chooses “Defect,” the cooperator gets payoff A, the defector 
payoff B. If each plays “Cooperate,” they get payoff C. If both defect, each gets payoff 
D. The payoffs A, B, C, and D are your choice, except that it must be true that B>C >D 
>A. (If the payoffs are in any other order, the game is not a Prisoner’s Dilemma but 
something else.) 


Now suppose you’re one player. Should you choose cooperate or defect? Since the 
best payoff is to cooperate, that’s what you to choose that if your opponent does the 
same. But you don’t know what he is going to do. If you choose cooperate and he 
chooses defect, you’re you-know-whated. If you choose defect, at the very least, you 
won’t get the sucker payoff and won’t come in last. So your best choice is to choose to 
defect. Once again we see that the Nash Equilibrium of this game (dull as it is when 
played with cards) is to have both players betray each other. 


Which mostly shows why game theory hasn’t caused the world economy to suddenly 
work perfectly: It’s too cruel. This problem has caused many attempts to explain away 
the dilemma. Indeed, for years people thought that someone would find a way to get 
people to play the reasonable strategy (nobody talks) rather than the optimal strategy 
(both talk). Davis notes that most of the discussion of Prisoner’s Dilemma has not 
denied the result but has tried to justify overturning the result.' The failure to find a 
justification for cooperation has produced diverse reactions: One claim was that the only 
way the universe can operate is if it’s “every individual for himself’ — John von 
Neumann indeed interpreted the results to say that the United States should have 
started World War Ill, to get the Soviets before they could attack the west. At the far 
extreme is Binmore, who calls Prisoner’s Dilemma a “toy game” and says that it cannot 
model the real world because if it were actually correct, then social cooperation could 
not have evolved.’ 


It’s not really relevant to textual criticism, but it seems nearly certain that both views are 
wrong. Biologists have shown that it can often benefit an individual’s genes to help 
one’s relatives — in other words, to contribute to the social group. It’s not one prisoner 
against the world, it’s one group against the world. The trick is to define the group — 
which is where wars start. (The parable of the Good Samaritan in fact starts with a 
version of this question: “who is my neighbour?”) Conservatives generally define their 
group very restrictively (opposing immigration and welfare, e.g.), liberals much more 
loosely (sometimes including the whole human race, even if it means giving welfare to 
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people who won't do any work). In fact it is a worthwhile question to ask what is the 
optimal amount of altruism required to produce the greatest social good. But, somehow, 
every politician I’ve ever heard has already decided that he or she knows the right 
answer and isn’t interested in actual data... 


But that’s going rather beyond the immediate purview of game theory. If we go back to 
the game itself, the bottom line is, there is no way, in Prisoner’s Dilemma, to induce 
cooperation, unless one rings in an additional factor such as collective interest or 
conscience. (This requires, note, that we “love our neighbours as ourselves”: It works 
only if helping them profit is something we value. But to make this a reward of 
cooperation is actually to change the rules of the game.) The closest one can come, in 
Prisoner’s Dilemma, is if the game is played repeatedly: If done with, say, a payoff 
instead of punishment, players may gradually learn to cooperate. This leads to the 
famous strategy of “tit for tat” — in an effort to get the other guy to cooperate, you defect 
in response to his defection, and cooperate in response to his cooperation (obviously 
doing it one round later). 


This reminds us not to get caught up in the description of two prisoners under 
interrogation. That is not the game. |t’s a story. The actual game is a simply a set of two 
strategies for each of two players, with four possible outcomes and payoffs in the order 
described above. ' 


Before we proceed, we should note that the motivations for repeated Prisoner’s 
Dilemma are very diferent frem—ea-erne-shet-game—it-yeor-piay Prisoner’s Dilemma 
repeatedly, you are looking for (so to speak) an “investment strategy” — the best payoff 
if you play repeatedly. In such a case, successes and failures may balance out. Not if 
you play only once — there, you may well play the strategy that has the fewest bad 
effects if you lose. 


In effect, playing Prisoner’s Dilemma repeatedly creates a whole new game. Where 
one-round Prisoner’s Dilemma has only a single possibility — cooperate or defect — 
multi-round has a multi-part strategy: You decide what to do on the first round (when 
you have no information on what the other guy does), and then, in every round after that 
once you have gained information, you decide on a strategy for what to do based on the 
other guy’s previous moves. And Binsmore observes that, in repeated Prisoner’s 
Dilemma, the Nash Equilibrium shifts to a strategy of cooperation. But, to repeat, this is 
a different game. 


This is a very good demonstration of how adding only slightly to the complexity of the 
game can add dramatically to the complexity of the strategies. One-shot Prisoner’s 
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Dilemma has only four outcomes: CC, CD, DC, DD. But the multi-part game above has 
at least 64 just for two rounds. For player A, they are as follows: 

Cooperate on first turn; after that, if B cooperates on previous turn, then cooperate 
Cooperate on first turn; after that, if B cooperates on previous turn, then defect 
Cooperate on first turn; after that, if B defects on previous turn, then cooperate 
Cooperate on first turn; after that, if B defects on previous turn, then defect 

Defect on first turn; after that, if B cooperates on previous turn, then cooperate 

Defect on first turn; after that, if B cooperates on previous turn, then defect 

Defect on first turn; after that, if B defects on previous turn, then cooperate 

Defect on first turn; after that, if B defects on previous turn, then defect 


Since A and B both have 8 strategies, that gives us 64 possible outcomes. And if they 
take into account two previous turns, then the number of outcomes increases still more. 
The strategy with the highest payoff remains to have both cooperate — but that doesn’t 
give us a winner, merely a higher total productivity. 


Rapoport makes another point, about the game where the prisoners plan in advance to 
cooperate: That any sort of communication or cooperation works properly only if subject 
to enforceable agreement. That is, someone needs to make sure that the players do 
what they say they will do. If you don’t, observe that you have simply moved the 
problem back one level of abstraction: It’s no longer a question of whether they 
cooperate or defect, but a question of whether they do what they say they will do or lie 
about it.! Davis describes a game in which players who communicate can make an 
agreement to maximize their reward, but in which it is not possible to predict what that 
agreement will be; it depends in effect on how they play a secondary game — 
negotiation.” 


In any case, this too is a change in the rules of the game. Remember, in our original 
version, the prisoners could not communicate at all. And, to put this in the context of 
textual criticism, how do you enforce an agreement between a dead scribe and a living 
critic? They certainly can’t communicate, which is a key to agreements! 
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house like the seller’s for as much as $250,000. The logical thing would be to sell the 
house for, say, $225,000. That gives the seller more than he demanded, and the buyer 
a lower price than he was willing to pay; both are happy. Indeed, any solution between 
$200,000 and $250,000 leaves both satisfied. But they cannot sell to each other. 
Between them stands a realtor — and if the realtor doesn’t like the $225,000 offer, it 
won't get made. The agent controls the transaction, even though it is the buyer and the 
seller who handle most of the money. Problems of this type are extremely common; 
agents are often the experts in a particular field — investment fund managers are a 
typical example. In some cases, the agent facilitates an agreement. But in others, the 
agent can distort the agreement badly. 


This also reminds us of the problem of “rational expectations.” We got at this above with 
the tennis example: What people do versus what they ought to do. Much of economics 
is based on the hypothesis that people pursue the rational course — that is, the one that 
is most likely to bring them the highest payoff. But, of course, people’s behavior is not 
always rational. Advertising exists primarily to cause irrational behavior, and individual 
likes and dislikes can cause people to pursue a course which is officially irrational — 
and, in any case, most of the time most of us do not know enough to choose the rational 
course. Hence we employ agents. And hence the agent problem. 


As a further digression, the above is another example of how the Nash equilibrium 
comes about: It’s the point that maximizes satisfaction. Define the seller's satisfaction 
as the amount he gets above his minimum $200,000. For simplicity, let’s write that as 
200, not $200,000. If his satisfaction is given as x, where x is the number of thousands 
of dollars above 200, then the buyer’s satisfaction is given as 50-x. We take the product 
of these — x(50—x) — and seek to maximize this. It turns out, in this case, that x=25, so 
that our intuitive guess — that the ideal selling price was $225,000 — was correct. It 
should be noted, however, that this situation is far from guaranteed. We hit agreement 
at the halfway point in this case because we described a “seller’s market” and a 
situation where both players were simply counting dollars. Not all bargaining situations 
of are of this sort. Consider for instance the “buyer’s market.” In that situation, the buyer 
wants the best deal possible, but the seller may well have a strong irrational urge to get 
as close to the asking price as possible. The lower the price, the more firmly the seller 
resists. Suppose that we reverse our numbers: The seller listing the home for $250,000, 
and the buyer making an initial offer of $200,000. If both had the same psychological 
makeup with regard to money, they would settle on $225,000, as above. But, since the 
buyer really wants something close to his list price, we’re likely to end up at a figure 
closer to $240,000. Exactly where depends, of course, on the makeup of the individuals. 
Maybe we can express it mathematically, maybe not. That’s what makes it tricky... 
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All the problems here lead to an interesting phenomenon known as Nash Bargaining. In 
a non-zero-sum game, there is a (theoretically) simple mathematical way to determine 
the “right” answer for two parties. It lies in determining the point at which the product of 
the two players’ utility functions is at maximum. Of course, determining utility functions 
is tricky — one of the reasons why economics struggles so much. It is easier to envision 
this purely in terms of money, and assume both parties value money equally. Take, say, 
the Ultimatum game above, where the two have to split $100. If one player ends up with 
x dollars, then the other gets 100-x dollars. So we want to choose x so that x(100—x) 
has the maximum value. It isn’t hard to show that this is at x=$50, that is, each player 
gets $50. So the product of their utilities is 50x50=2500. If they split $40/$60, the 
product would be 40x60=2400, so this is a less fair split. And so forth. 


The above answer is intuitively obvious. But there are examples which aren’t so easy. 
For example, suppose a husband and wife have a combined income of $2000 per 
week. Should they just each take $1000 each and spend it as they wish? Not 
necessarily. Let’s say, for instance, that the husband has to travel a long distance to 
work each day; this costs him $25 per week. The wife spends only $5 on work-related 
travel per week, but she needs a larger wardrobe and has to spend $100 for clothing. 
She also buys the week’s food, and that costs another $100. The man, they have 
concluded, must pay the mortgage, which works out to $200 per week. The man wants 
cable television — $20 per week — but the wife does not particularly care. The wife 
earns 20% more per week than the husband, so it is accepted that her share of the 
available spending money should be rather more than his, although not necessarily 
20% more, because of the cable TV argument. So if x is the fraction of $2000 given to 
the husband, and 2000-x is the amount given to the wife, what is the optimal x? Not 
nearly as obvious as in the even-split case, is it? Here is how we would set this up. The 
husband’s actual cash to spend is x-$25-$200, or x-$225. The wife’s is ($2000-x)- 
$100-$100-5, or $1795—x. However, in light of the above, the “value” of a dollar is 1.2 
times as much to the husband as to the wife, but he has to subtract $20 from his post- 
division amount for cable TV. So the man’s utility function is 1.2(x-$225)-$20, which 
simplifies down to 1.2x-$290. The woman’s is $1795—x. So we want to find the value of 
x which gives us the maximum value for (1.2x—290)(1795-x), or 2154x—-1.2x2- 
520550+290x, or 1.2x2+2444x-520550. x must, of course, be between 0 and 2000. 
Rounding to the nearest dollar, this turns out to be $1019 — that is, the man gets $1019 
per week, the woman $981. This seems rather peculiar — we said that they agreed that 
the wife should get more — but remember that the man pays slightly more of the family 
bills, plus money is worth more to him. So his extra spending money is of greater value. 
The oddity is not in the result, it’s in the utility function. Which is why Nash bargaining 
sounds easy in concept but rarely works out so easily. 
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If the above seems too complicated to understand, Binmore has a simpler version 
involving a husband and wife and how they divide housework.' The husband thinks that 
one hour of housework a day is sufficient. The wife thinks two hours per day are 
required. How much housework does each do to share the job “fairly?” It turns out that it 
is not an even split; rather, the husband does only half an hour a day; the wife does an 
hour and a half. This is perhaps more intuitive than the preceding: The husband does 
exactly half of what he feels needs to be done. The wife does everything required 
beyond that to do what she needs to be done. It is not an even split. From her 
standpoint, it probably is not equitable. But at least the husband is doing some of the 
work. So both are better off than if they just fought about it. 


Problems in utility and psychology help explain why playing a game like Prisoner’s 
Dilemma repeatedly doesn’t work perfectly in real life. (And, yes, it does happen in real 
life — an example is the case of two companies who have the option of engaging in an 
advertising war.” If both advertise lightly, they split the market. If one advertises heavily 
and the other lightly, the advertiser wins big. But if they both advertise heavily — they 
still split the same market, but their advertising costs are higher and their profits lower. 
Since they have to decide advertising budgets year by year, this is precisely an iterated 
version of Prisoner’s Dilemma. The optimal strategy is to have both advertise lightly, 
year after year; the equilibrium strategy is to advertise heavily. 


In theory, after a few rounds, players should always cooperate — and in fact that’s what 
happens with true rational players: Computer programs. Robert Axelrod once held a 
series of Prisoner’s Dilemma “tournaments,” with various programmers submitting 
strategies. “Tit for tat” (devised, incidentally, by Rapoport) was the simplest strategy — 
but it also was the most successful, earning the highest score when playing against the 
other opponents. 


It didn’t always win, though — in fact, it almost certainly would not beat any given 
opponent head-to-head; it was in effect playing for a tie. But ties are a good thing in this 
contest — the highest scores consistently came from “nice” strategies (that is, those 
that opened by cooperating’). On the other hand, there were certain strategies which, 
though they didn’t really beat “tit for tat,” dramatically lowered its score. (Indeed, “tit for 
tat” had the worst score of any strategy when competing against an opponent who 
simply made its decisions at random.*) When Axelrod created an “evolutionary” phase of 


1. Binmore, Game Theory, pp. 146-147. 

2. Davis, Game Theory, p. 110. 

3. Davis, Game Theory, p. 147. 

4. Davis, Game Theory, p. 148. 
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the contest, eliminating the weakest strategies, he found that “Tit for tat” was the likeliest 
to survive — but that five others among the 63 strategies were also still around when he 
reached the finish line, although they had not captured as large a share of the available 
“survival slots.”' (cf. Binmore, p. 81). What’s more, if you knew the the actual strategies 
of your opponents, you could write a strategy to beat them. In Axelrod’s first 
competition, “Tit for tat” was the clear winner — but Axelrod showed that a particular 
strategy which was even “nicer” than “Tit for tat” would have won that tournament had it 
been entered. (The contests evolved a particular and useful vocabulary, with terms such 
as “nice,” “forgiving,” and “envious.” A “nice” strategy started out by cooperating; this 
compared with a “nasty” strategy which defected on the first turn. A strategy could also 
be “forgiving” or “unforgiving” — a forgiving strategy would put up with a certain amount 
of defecting. An “envious” strategy was one which wanted to win. “Tit for tat” was non- 
envious; it just wanted to secure the highest total payout. The envious strategies would 
rather go down in flames than let someone win a particular round of the tournament. If 
they went down with their opponents, well, at least the opponent didn’t win.) In the initial 
competition, “Tit for tat” won because it was nice, forgiving, and non-envious. A rule that 
was nicer or more forgiving could potentially have done even better. 


But then came round two. Everyone had seen how well “Tit for tat” had done, and either 
upped their niceness or tried to beat “Tit for tat.” They failed — though we note with 
interest that it was still possible to create a strategy that would have beaten all 
opponents in the field. But it wasn’t the same strategy as the first time. Axelrod’s “Tit for 
two tats,” which would have won Round One, wouldn’t even have come close in Round 
Two; the niceness which would have beaten all those nasty strategies in the first round 
went down to defeat against the nicer strategies of round two: It was too nice. 


And humans often don’t react rationally anyway — they’re likely to be too envious. In 
another early “field test,” experimenters played 100 rounds of Prisoner’s Dilemma 
between a mathematician and a non-mathematician. (Well, properly, a guy who had 
been studying game theory and one who hadn't.) They not only recorded the results but 
the players’ comments. The non-mathematician never did really learn how to cooperate, 
and defected much more than the mathematician, and in an irrational way: He neither 
played the optimal strategy of always defecting nor the common-sense strategy of 
always cooperating. He complained repeatedly that the mathematician wouldn't “share.” 
The mathematician complained that the other fellow wouldn't learn. The outcome of the 
test depended less on strategy than on psychology.? Davis reports many other instances 
where subjects in studies showed little understanding of the actions of their opponents 


1. cf. Binmore, Game Theory, p. 81. 
2. William Poundstone, Prisoner's Dilemma, Anchor, 1992, pp. 106-116 
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and pursued non-optimal strategies,t and notes that the usual result of tests of 
Prisoner’s Dilemma was for players to become more and more harsh over time 
(although outside communication between the players somewhat lessened this).? 


Davis goes on to look at experiments with games where there was no advantage for 
defecting — and found that, even there, defection was common. It appears, from what | 
can tell, that the players involved (and, presumably, most if not all of humanity) prefers 
to be poor itself as long as it can assure than the guy next door is poorer. The 
measurement of payoffs, if there is one, is measured not by absolute wealth but by 
being wealthier than the other guy. And if that means harming the other guy — well, it’s 
no skin off the player’s nose. (I would add that this behavior has been clearly verified in 
chimpanzees.) (As a secondary observation, | can’t help but wonder if anyone tried to 
correlate the political affiliations of the experimental subjects with their willingness to 
play Beggar My Neighbour. Davis mentions a test which makes it appear that those who 
are the most liberal seem to be somewhat more capable of cooperation than those who 
are most conservative.® But this research seems to have been done casually; | doubt it 
is sufficient to draw strong conclusions.) 


This sort of problem applies in almost all simple two-person games: People often don’t 
seek optimal solutions. (See the Appendix on the 2x2 Games for additional information 
on the other games.) 


Which bring this back to textual criticism: Game theory is a system for finding optimal 
strategies for winning in the context of a particular set of rules — a rule being, e.g., that 
a coin shows heads 50% of the time and that one of two players wins when two coins 
match. Game theory has proved that zero-sum games with fixed rules and a finite 
number of possible moves do have optimal solutions. But what are the rules for textual 
criticism? You could apply them, as a series of canons — e.g., perhaps, “prefer the 
shorter reading” might be given a “value” of 1, while “prefer the less Christological 
reading” might be given a value of 3. In such a case, you could create a system for 
mechanically choosing a text. And the New Testament is of finite length, so there are 
only so many “moves” possible. In that case, there would, theoretically, be an “optimal 
strategy” for recovering the original text. 


But how do you get people to agree on the rules? 


1. Davis, Game Theory, pp. 51-52. 

2. Davis, Game Theory, p. 126. 

3. Davis, Game Theory, p. 155. 
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Game theory is helpless here. This isn’t really a game. The scribes have done whatever 
they have done, by their own unknown rules. The modern textual critic isn’t playing 
against them; he is simply trying to figure them out. 


It is possible, at least in theory, to define a scribe’s goal. For example, it’s widely 
assumed that a scribe’s goal is to assure retaining every original word while including 
the minimum possible amount of extraneous material. This is, properly, not game theory 
at all but a field called “utility theory,” but the two are close enough that they are covered 
in the same textbooks; utility theory is a topic underlying game theory. Utility theory 
serves to assign relative values to things not measured on a single scale. For example, 
a car buyer might have to choose between a faster (or slower) car, a more or less fuel 
efficient car, a more or less reliable car, and a more or less expensive car. You can’t 
measure speed in dollars, nor cost in miles/kilometers per hour; there is no direct way to 
combine these two unrelated statistics into one value. Utility theory allows a combined 
calculation of “what it’s worth to you.” 


In an ideal world, there is a way to measure utility. This goes all the way back to when 
von Neumann and Morganstern were creating game theory. They couldn’t find a proper 
measure of payoffs. Von Neumann proposed the notion of best outcome, worst 
outcome, and lottery: The best possible outcome in a game was worth (say) 100, and 
the worst was worth 0 to the player who earned it. To determine the value of any other 
outcome to the player, you offered lottery tickets with certain probabilities of winning. 
For example, would you trade outcome x for a lottery ticket which gave you a 20% 
chance of the optimal outcome? If yes, then the value of x is 20 “utiles.” If you would not 
trade it for a ticket with a 20% chance of the optimal outcome, but would trade it for a 
ticket with a 30% chance, then the value is 30 utiles. And so on.' 


Unfortunately, this has two problems. One is that not everyone agrees on utility. The 
other is that some people are natural gamblers and some prefer a sure thing. So the 
lottery ticket analogy may not in fact measure inherent utility. | bring this up because it 
shows that all utility equations are personal. | don’t drive fast, so | don’t care about a 
fast car, but | do care about good gas mileage. But you may be trying to use your car to 
attract girls (or teenage boys, if you’re a Catholic priest). Utility for cars varies. 


Davis describes half a dozen requirements for a utility function to work:? 

1. Everything is comparable. You have to be able to decide whether you like one thing 
better than another, whether it be two models of car or petting a kitten versus watching 
a sunset. For any two items, either one must be more valuable than the other or they 
must have the same value. 

1. The preceding is paraphrased from Binmore, Game Theory, p. 8. 


2. Davis, Game Theory, pp. 64-65. 
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2. Preference and indifference are transitive. That is, all values must be in order. If you 
like Chaucer better than Shakespeare, and Shakespeare better than Jonson, then you 
must also like Chaucer better than Johnson. 

3. A player is indifferent when equivalent prizes are substituted in a lottery. Since the 
whole notion of value is built on lotteries and lottery tickets, equivalent prizes must imply 
equivalent values of the lottery. 

4. A player will always gamble if the odds are good enough. This should be true in 
theory, but of course there are all sorts of practical “a bird in the hand” objections. 
(There may also be religious objections if we call the contest a “lottery,” but remember 
that we could just as well call it an “investment.”) 

5. The more likely the preferred prize, the better the lottery. This, at least, poses few 
problems. 

6. Players are indifferent to gambling. What this really means is that players don’t care 
about the means by which the lottery is conducted — they’re as willing (or unwilling) to 
risk all on the throw of the dice, or on which horse runs faster, as on the workings of the 
stock market or next year’s weather in crop-growing regions. This runs into the same 
problems as #4. 


And so does utility for scribes. We can’t know what method the scribe might use to 
achieve maximum utility. A good method for achieving the above goal might be for the 
scribe, when in doubt about a reading, to consult three reputable copies and retain any 
reading found in any of the three. But while it’s a good strategy, we have no idea if our 
scribe employed it. (What is more, it has been observed that, in gambling situations, 
gamblers tend to wager more as the time spent at the poker table or racetrack 
increases.’ So even if we knew the scribe’s rules at the start of a day’s work, who can 
say about the end?) 


Rapoport explains why this is a problem:? “Here we are in the realm of the non-zero- 
sum game. [In the case of textual criticism, this is because the critic and scribe have no 
interaction at all. The scribe — who is long dead! — doesn’t gain or lose by the critic’s 
action, and the critic has no particular investment in the scribe’s behavior.] It is our 
contention that in this context no definition of rationality can be given which remains 
intuitively satisfactory in all contexts. One cannot, therefore, speak of a normative theory 
in this context unless one invokes specific extra-game-theoretical considerations.... A 
normative theory of decision which claims to be ‘realistic,’ i.e. purports to derive its 
prescripts exclusively from ‘objective reality,’ is likely to lead to delusion.” 


1. Davis, Game Theory, p. 70. 
2. Rapoport, Strategy and Conscience, p. 75. 
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Rapoport also gives an example of why this is so difficult.’ It would seem as if saving 
human lives is a “pure good,” and so the goal should always be to maximize lives. And 
yet, he points out the examples of the highways — traffic accidents, after all, are the 
leading cause of death in some demographic groups. The number of highway deaths 
could certainly be reduced. And yet, society does not act, either because the changes 
would limit individual freedom (seat belt rules, stricter speed limits, stricter drunk driving 
laws) or because they cost too much (safer highway designs). Thus saving lives is not 
treated as a pure good; it is simply a factor to consider, like the amount to spend in a 
household budget. Rapoport does not add examples such as universal health care or 
gun control or violent crime — but all are instances where the value of human lives is 
weighed against other factors, and a compromise is reached somehow. Then he notes? 
how society often reacts strenuously when a handful of miners are trapped in a mine. 
Thus even if we somehow define the value of a life in one context, the value is different 
in another context! 


This is what is known as the “criterion-trouble.” Williams writes, “What is the criterion in 
terms of which the outcome of the game is judged? Or should be judged? .... Generally 
speaking, criterion-trouble is the problem of what to measure and how to base behavior 
on the measurements. Game theory has nothing to say on the first topic.... Now the 
viewpoint of game theory is that [The first player] wishes to act in such a manner that 
the least number he can win is as great as possible, irrespective of what [the other 
player] does... [The second player’s] comparable desire is to make the greatest number 
of valuables he must relinquish as small as possible, irrespective of [the first player’s] 
action. This philosophy, if held by the players, is sufficient to specify their sources of 
strategy.... The above argument is the central one in Game Theory. There is a way to 
play every two-person game that will satisfy this criterion. However.... it is not the only 
possible criterion; for example, by attributing to the enemy various degrees of ignorance 
or stupidity, one could devise many others.” 


(Incidentally, this is also why economics remains an inexact field. The mathematics of 
economics — largely built on game theory — is elegant and powerful. But it has a 
criterion problem: Essentially, it tries to reduce everything to money. But people do not 
agree on the true value of different things, so there is no way to assign relative values to 
all things in such a way that individual people will all want to pay the particular assigned 
values. We would do a little better if we used energy rather than money as the value 


1. Rapoport, Strategy and Conscience, pp. 86-87. 

2. Rapoport, Strategy and Conscience, p. 88. 

3. Williams, The Compleat Strategyst,,pp. 22-24. 
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equivalent, and brought in biology to calculate needs as well as values — but in the end 
there is still the question of “how much is a sunset worth?”) 


As Rapoport sums it up, “The strategist’s expertness comes out to best advantage in 
the calculation of tangibles. These people are usually at home with physics, logistics, 
and ballistics.... The problem of assigning utilities to outcomes is not within their 
competence or concern.”' He goes on to warn that this problem forces them to 
oversimplify psychological factors — and what is a decision about a particular variant 
reading if not psychological? 


Even if we could solve the criterion problem for a particular scribe, we aren’t dealing 
with just one scribe. We’re dealing with the thousands who produced our extant 
manuscripts, and the tens of thousands more who produced their lost ancestors. Not all 
of whom will have followed the same strategies. 


And even if we could find rules which covered all scribes, each scribe would be facing 
the task of copying a particular manuscript with a particular set of errors. This is getting 
out of the area of game theories; it strikes me as verging on the area of mathematics 
known as linear programming? — although this is a field much less important now than 
in the past; these days, you just have a computer run approximations. 


And even if we can figure out an individual scribe’s exact goal, it still won’t give us an 
exact knowledge of how he worked — because, of course, the scribe is a human being. 
As game theory advances, it is paying more and more attention to the fact that even 
those players who know their exact strategy will sometimes make mistakes in 
implementing it. Consider the case of a person working with a computer program who 
presses the wrong key; Binmore informally refers to this class of errors as “typos.”° But it 
can happen in copying, too; we can’t expect scribes to be as accurate as computers 
even if we know what they are trying to do! 


This illustrates the problem we have with applying statistical probability to readings, and 
hence of applying game or utility theory to textual criticism. If textual critics truly 
accepted the same rules (i.e. the list and weight of the Canons of Criticism), chances 
are that we wouldn't need an optimal strategy much; we’d have achieved near 
consensus anyway. Theoretically, we could model the actions of a particular scribe 
(though this is more a matter of modeling theory than game theory), but again, we don’t 
know the scribe’s rules. 


1. Rapoport, Strategy and Conscience, p. 91. 


2. Luce/Raiffa: R. Duncan Luce and Howard Raiffa, Games and Decisions: Introduction and Critical 
Survey, 1957, 1985 (Il use the 1989 Dover paperback edition), pp. 17-18. 


3. Binmore, Game Theory, p. 55. 
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And, it should be noted, second-guessing can be singularly ineffective. If you think you 
know the scribe’s strategy in detail, but you don’t, chances are that your guesses will be 
worse than guesses based on a simplified strategy. We can illustrate this with a very 
simple game — a variation of one suggested by John Allen Paulos. Suppose you have 
a spinner or other random number generator that produces random results of “black” or 
“white” (it could be yes/no or heads/tails or anything else; | just wanted something 
different). But it’s adjustable — instead of giving 50% black and 50% white, you can set 
it to give anything from 50% to 90% black. Suppose you set it at 75%, and set people to 
guessing when it will come up black. Most people, experience shows, will follow a 
strategy of randomly guessing black 75% of the time (as best they can guess) and white 
25% of the time. If they do this, they will correctly guess the colour five-eighths of the 
time (62.5%). Note that, if they just guessed black every time, they would guess right 
75% of the time. It’s easy to show that, no matter what the percentage of black or white, 
you get better results by guessing the more popular shade. For example, if the spinner 
is set to two-thirds black, guessing two-thirds white and one-third black will result in 
correct guesses five-ninths of the time (56%); guessing all black will give the correct 
answer two-thirds (67%) of the time. Guessing is a little more accurate as you approach 
the extremes of 50% and 100%; at those values, guessing is as good as always picking 
the same shade. But guessing is never more accurate than guessing the more popular 
shade. Never. Trying to construct something (e.g. a text) based on an imperfect system 
of probabilities will almost always spell trouble. 


This is not to say that we couldn’t produce computer-generated texts; I’d like to see it 
myself, simply because algorithms are repeatable and people are not. But | don’t think 
game theory has the tools to help in that quest. 


Addendum. | don’t know if the above has scared anyone away from game theory. | 
hope not, in one sense, since it’s an interesting field; | just don’t think it has any 
application to textual criticism. But it’s a field with its own terminology, and — as often 
happens in the sciences and math — that terminology can be rather confusing, simply 
because it sounds like ordinary English, but isn’t really. For example, a word commonly 
encountered in game theory is “comparable.” In colloquial English, “comparable” means 
“roughly equal in value.” In game theory, “comparable” means simply “capable of being 
compared.” So, for example, the odds, in a dice game, of rolling a 1 are one in six; the 
odds of rolling any other number (2, 3, 4, 5, or 6) are five in six. You’re five times as 
likely to roll a not-one as a one. In a non-game-theory sense, the odds of rolling a one 
are not even close to those of rolling a not-one. But in a game theory context, they are 
comparable, because you can compare the odds. 


Similarly, “risky” in ordinary English means “having a high probability of an undesired 
outcome.” In game theory, “risky” means simply that there is some danger, no matter 
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how slight. Take, for example, a game where you draw a card from a deck of 52. If the 
card is the ace of spades, you lose a dollar. Any other card, you gain a dollar. Risky? 
Not in the ordinary sense; you have over a 98% chance of winning. But, in game theory, 
this is a “risky” game, because there is a chance, although a small one, that you will 
lose. (There is at least one other meaning of “risk,” used in epidemiology and toxicology 
studies, where we find the definition risk = hazard x exposure. Evidently using the word 
“risk” without defining it is risky!) 


Such a precise definition can produce secondary definitions. For example, having a 
precise definition of “risk” allows precise definitions of terms such as “risk-averse.” A 
person is considered “risk-neutral” if he considers every dollar to have equal value — 
that is, if he’ll fight just as hard to get a $10,000 raise from $100,000 to $110,000 as he 
would to get a $10,000 dollar raise from $20,000 to $30,000. A person who considers 
the raise from $20,000 to $30,000 to be worth more utiles is “risk-averse.” 


You can also get a precise definition of something like “cheap talk.” “Cheap talk” is what 
one does in the absence of sending a meaningful signal (a meaningful signal being 
something that demonstrates an actual investment, e.g. raising a bet in poker or, 
perhaps, speeding up in Chicken.? A raise in poker or an acceleration in Chicken may be 
a bluff, but it is still a commitment to risk). The goal of every bargainer is to make cheap 
talk appear to be a meaningful signal — in other words, to cheat. This is why advertisers 
always push the limits, and why politicians are blowhards: They’re trying to make their 
talk seem less cheap. 


Even the word “strategy” has a specific meaning in game theory. In its common context, 
it usually means a loose plan for one particular set of circumstances — e.g. “march 
around the enemy’s left flank and strike at his rear.” In game theory terms, this is nota 
strategy — it is at most a part of a strategy. It does not cover the case where the enemy 
retreats, or has a strong flank guard, or attacks before the outflanking maneuver is 
completed. Williams defines the term thus: A strategy is a plan so complete that it 
cannot be upset by enemy action or Nature. |n other words, a set of actions is a strategy 
only if it includes a response for every action the enemy might take.° This is of course 
impossible in an actual military context, but it is possible in the world of “games” where 
only certain actions are possible. But it is important to keep this definition in mind when 
one encounters the word “strategy.” It includes a wide range of moves, not just the 
action you take in response to a particular enemy action. 


1. Binmore, Game Theory, pp. 8-9. 

2. Binmore, Game Theory, p. 100. 

3. Williams, The Compleat Strategyst,,p. 16. 
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It should also be kept in mind that a strategy can be really, really stupid. In Prisoner’s 
Dilemma, for instance, “Always Cooperate” is a strategy, but it’s a really stupid one 
against an opponent who will defect. In chess, a valid strategy would be, “among pieces 
permitted to move, take the piece farthest to the right and forward, and move it by the 
smallest possible move right and forward, with preference to forward.” This strategy is 
simple suicide, but it is a strategy. 


(We might add incidentally that games are often divided into two classes based on the 
number of strategies possible. Some games have infinitely many strategies — or, at 
least, no matter how many strategies you list, you can always come up with another 
one; a battle probably fits this description. Other games have a finite number of 
strategies; tic-tac-toe would be an example of this. For obvious reasons, much more 
work has been done on the “finite games” than the “infinite games,” and much of what 
has been done on infinite games is based on trying to simplify them down to finite 
games. Given that much economic modelling consists of trying to turn the infinite game 
of the economy into something simpler, it will be evident that this doesn’t always work 
too well.) 


An even more interesting instance of a non-intuitive definition is the word “player.” In 
game theory jargon, a player must be a person who has a choice of strategies. 
Rapoport illustrates how counter-intuitive this is: When a human being plays a slot 
machine, the slot machine is a player but the human isn't.. The slot machine has a 
series of strategies (jackpot, small payout, no payout), but the person, having pulled the 
lever, has no strategy; he’s just stuck awaiting the result. He is an observer. A player in 
solitaire isn’t a player either, at least in the technical sense, because there is no other 
player.? The player does not have any reason to respond to another player. 


You could argue that there is a higher-level game, between the house and the potential 
player, in which the house has to set the payout odds in the slot machine and the 
potential player has to decide whether to use the slot machine in the face of those odds. 
This is indeed a valid two-player game. But it is not the same game! In the specific 
context of “playing the slots,” as opposed to “setting the slots,” the slot machine is the 
only player. 


Rapoport also points out that, to a game theorist, “complexity” can be a strange term.’ 
He offers as examples chess and matching pennies. In terms of rules, chess is very 
complex. Matching pennies is not — each player puts out a coin, and the winner 


1. Rapoport, Strategy and Conscience, p. 34. 

2. Anatol Rapoport, Two-Person Game Theory, 1966 (| use the 1996 Dover paperback edition), p. 21. 

3. 1. Rapoport, Strategy and Conscience, pp. 39-40. 
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depends on whether they both put out heads or tails, or if the two put out difference 
faces. But in game theory terms, chess is a “game of perfect information,” whereas you 
don’t know what the other person will do in matching pennies. Therefore matching 
pennies is more complex — it can be shown that chess has a single best strategy for 
both white and black (we don’t know what it is, and it is doubtless extremely involved, 
but it is absolutely fixed). Matching pennies has no such strategy — the best strategy if 
you cannot “read” your opponent’s strategy is to make random moves, though you may 
come up with a better response if you can determine your opponent’s behavior. In game 
theory terms, a complex game is not one with complex rules but with complex strategic 
choices. 


A good way to judge the complexity of a game is to look at the ranking of the outcomes. 
Can they be ranked? To show what we mean by ranking, look at the game rock, paper, 
scissors. Rock beats scissors, so rock > scissors. Paper beats rock, so paper > rock. 
But scissors beats paper, so scissors > paper. 


You thus cannot say that rock or paper or scissors is the #1 outcome. There is no 
preferred outcome. Any such game will be complex, and requires a mixed strategy. 


Let’s give the last word on game theory and its applications to Rapoport. The key is that 
there are places where game theory isn’t very relevant: “Unfortunately, decision theory 
has been cast in another role, namely, that of a prop for rationalizing decisions arrived 
at by processes far from rational... [In] this role decision theory can become a source of 
dangerous fixations and delusions.” 


Appendix A: The 2x2 Games 


You may not have noticed it, but several of the examples | used above are effectively 
the same game. For example, the “odds and evens” game above, and the tennis game, 
have the same payoff matrix and the same optimal strategy. Having learned the strategy 
for one, you’ve learned the strategy for all of them. 


Indeed, from a theoretical perspective, the payoffs don’t even have to be the same. lf 
you just have a so-called “2x2 game” (one with two players and two options for each 
player), and payoffs a, b, c, and d (as in one of our formulae above), it can be shown 
that the same general strategy applies for every two-player two-strategy game so long 
as a, b, c, and d have the same ordering. (That is, as long as the same outcome, say b, 
is considered “best,” and the same outcome next-best, etc.) 


It can be shown (don’t ask me how) that there are exactly 78 so-called 2x2 games. 
(They were catalogued in 1966 by Melvin J. Guyer and Anatol Rapoport.) Of these 78 
games, 24 are symmetric — that is, both players have equal payouts. Odds and Evens 
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is such a game. These games can be characterized solely by the perceived value of the 
outcomes — e.g. a>b>c>d, a>b>d>c, a>c>b>d, etc., through d>c>b>a. 


A different way to characterize these is in terms of cooperation and defection, as in 
Prisoner’s Dilemma. In that case, instead of a, b, c, d, the four payoffs are for strategies 
CC, CD, DC, and DD. 


It turns out that, of the 24 possible symmetric 2x2 games, fully 20 are in some sense 
degenerate — either CC>CD, DC>DD, or DD is the worst choice for all players. There is 
no interest in such games; if you play them again and again, the players will always do 
the same thing. 


That leaves the four cases which are not degenerate. These are familiar enough that 
each one has a name and a “story.” The four: 


DC>DD>CC>sCD: “Deadlock.” 
DC>CC>DD>CD: “Prisoner’s Dilemma” 
DC>CC>CD>DD: “Chicken” 
CC>DC>DD>CD: “Stag Hunt” 


The names derive from real-world analogies. You’ve met Prisoner’s Dilemma. 
“Deadlock” is so-called because its analogy is to, say, an arms race and arms limitation 
treaties. Both parties say, on paper, they want to disarm. But neither wants to be 
disarmed if the other is disarmed. So (looking back to the days of the Cold War), for the 
Americans, their preferred outcome is to have the Soviets disarm while the Americans 
keep their weapons. (DC: the Americans defect, the Soviets cooperate). The next best 
choice is for both to retain their weapons (DD): At least the Americans still have their 
weapons — and, since they do, they don’t have to worry about the Soviets cheating. 
The third-best choice is for both to disarm (CC): At least neither side has an armaments 
advantage (and there is probably a peace dividend). If you could trust the Soviets, this 
might be a good choice — but the fear in that case was that the Americans would 
disarm and the Soviets wouldn’t (CD). That would leave the Americans helpless. (It is 
the fear of the CD scenario that causes the Americans to prefer DD, where both are still 
armed, to CC, where the Americans know they are disarmed but aren’t sure about the 
Soviets.) 


The obvious outcome of deadlock is that neither side disarms. And, lo and behold, that’s 
exactly what happened for half a century: It took forty years even to get both sides to 
reduce their number of weapons, and they kept them at levels high enough to destroy 
each other many times over even after the U.S.S.R. collapsed. 


You may have seen “Chicken,” too. The canonical version has two cars driving straight 
toward each other, as if to collide, with the loser being the one who swerves first. In 
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Chicken, the most desired outcome for a particular player is that the other guy swerves, 
then that both swerve, then that you swerve; last choice is that you both stay the course 
and end up dead. One notes that there is no truly optimal strategy for this game. 
Though there are interesting considerations of metastrategy. The goal in Chicken is to 
announce your strategy — and, somehow, to get your opponent to believe it (in other 
words, to accept that you are serious about being willing to die rather than give in).' 


The dangerous problem about Chicken is that it encourages insane behavior. The 
player more willing to die is also the one more likely to win! Mathematically, however, it 
is interesting to analyze in real world contexts because it turns out to be very difficult to 
assess one’s strategy if one does not know the other player’s payoff for winning the 
game. Oddly enough, the analysis is easier if neither player’s payoff is known!? What’s 
more, the risk of disaster often increases if someone reveals one player’s exact 
preferences.° Thus the interest in Chicken is less in the actual outcome (likely to be 
disastrous) than in the way people decide whether to, or when to, back down. 


“Stag Hunt” is probably the most interesting of the games after Prisoner’s Dilemma. It 
has a number of analogies — e.g. Poundstone mentions a bet between two students to 
come to school with really strange haircuts. The original goes back to a tale from 
Rousseau.°® The original version involves a pair of cave men. Their goal is to hunt a 
stag. But catching stags is difficult — the animal can outrun a human, so the only way to 
kill one is to have one person chase it while another waits and kills it as it flees. And 
both hunters have alternatives: Rather than wait around and chase the stag, they can 
defect and chase a rabbit. If both hunt the stag, they get the highest payoff. If one 
defects to hunt a rabbit, the defector gets some meat, while the cooperator gets nothing. 
If both defect, both get rabbits and neither can boast of being the only one to get meat. 
So the highest reward is for cooperating; the next-highest reward goes to the defector 
when only one defects, next is when both defect, and dead last is the reward to the 
cooperator when both defect. 


Stag Hunt is fascinating because it has two equilibria when played repeatedly: The 
players can both cooperate or both defect. Players who cooperate regularly can expect 
continued cooperation, and hence the highest payoff. But once one establishes a 
reputation for defecting, then it becomes extremely difficult to re-establish cooperation. 
1. Rapoport, Strategy and Conscience, p. 116. 

2. Binmore, Game Theory, pp. 96-98. 

3. Binmore, Game Theory, pp. 8-9, p. 99. 

4. Poundstone, Prisoner's Dilemma, p 218. 

5. Binmore, Game Theory, p. 68. 
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Rousseau’s solution was to suggest, “If you would have the general will be 
accomplished, bring all the particular wills into conformity with it.”' This is pretty close to 
impossible, of course, but one can sometimes adjust the rules of the game (via a 
method known as Nash Bargaining) to get close. | can’t help but think that American 
politics has reduced itself to a stag hunt where both parties are convinced the other is 
always defecting. Compromise should be possible (“We'll help you reduce the number 
of abortions if you'll help us control global warming”) — but it is very hard to convert 
from an equilibrium of defection to one of cooperation because you can’t rely on 
someone in the game who says “trust me”;? it is always in the interest of one part to 
induce the other to cooperate. The only way to assure that they do it is the external 
enforcer — and the political parties don’t have any such (except the voters, who have of 
course shown that they do not enforce such agreements). 


The non-symmetrical games (where the objectives or rewards for the two parties differ) 
are too diverse to catalog. One example of the type is known as “Bully.” It has been 
called a combination of Chicken and Deadlock,? in which one player is playing the 
“Chicken” strategy while the other plays “Deadlock” strategy. In a real-world scenario, if 
two nations are considering war at each other, it’s a case where one player wants war, 
period, while the other wants peace but is afraid to back down. Bully has real-world 
analogies — consider, e.g., the behavior of the Habsburg Empire and Serbia before 
World War |. Or Saddam Hussein before the (Second) Iraq-American war. Or Spain 
before the Spanish-American War. The situation between Poland and Germany before 
World War II wasn’t quite the same, but it was close. 


Not all games of Bully result in wars; World War | had been preceded by a series of 
games of Bully in which the bully backed down and peace was preserved. But whereas 
Prisoner’s Dilemma and Stag Hunt, when played repeatedly and with good strategy, 
tend to result in cooperation, the long-term result of Bully tends to be increased tension, 
more bullying incidents, and, eventually, the actual war. 


Incidentally, Poundstone points out that there is a Biblical game of Bully: Solomon and 
the two prostitutes (1 Kings 3). When Solomon faces the two women and one child, and 
threatens to cut the child in two, the woman who agrees to cut the child in half is playing 
Bully strategy. What’s more, in theory she wins. If it weren’t for Solomon’s second 
judgment, changing the rules of the game, she would have had what she wanted. 


1. Binmore, Game Theory, p. 68. 
2. Binmore, Game Theory, p. 69. 
3. Poundstone, Prisoner's Dilemma, p 221. 
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Binmore, having noted that Solomon’s questioning did not in fact assure that the correct 
mother was given the baby, suggests a scheme of questions which could have assured 
the correct outcome.' This is, however, a good example of a problem in utility. Binmore’s 
goal is to assure that the correct mother gets the baby. But | would suggest that this is 
not the higher-utility outcome. What we want is for the child to have a good mother. And 
that Solomon achieved. Solomon didn’t have to be sure that he knew which woman was 
the mother of the child: by giving the baby to the more humane prostitute, he assured 
that the baby wouldn't be brought up by a bully. 


Note that, like Prisoner’s Dilemma, it is possible to play other 2x2 games repeatedly. 
Unlike Prisoner’s Dilemma, these need not involve playing the same _ strategy 
repeatedly. (Yet another thing to make life complicated in trying to guess what a scribe 
might have done!) Rapoport gives an interesting example in which a husband and wife 
wish to go on a vacation.? They have the choice, individually or separately, of going 
camping or going to a resort. The husband prefers camping, the wife prefers the resort 
— but they both prefer going together to going alone. Obviously there are four possible 
outcomes: They go camping together (big payoff for husband, small payoff for wife), 
they both go to a resort (small payoff for husband, big payoff for wife), the man goes 
camping and the wife goes to a resort (small deficit for both), or the man goes to a 
resort and the wife goes camping (big deficit for both). The third choice is silly, and the 
fourth extremely so (though it sometimes happens in practice, if both insist on being 
“noble” or “making a sacrifice”) — but the likely best answer is to go sometimes to the 
resort and sometimes camping, with the correct ratio being determined by the relative 
values the two partners place on the two outcomes. 


This still produces some amazing complications, however. Rapoport presents various 
methods of “arbitration” in the above scenario, and while all would result in a mixture of 
camping and resort trips, the ratio of the one to the other varies somewhat. In other 
words, the problem cannot be considered truly solved. 


Appendix B: Multi-Player Games 


You may have noticed that most of the games we have examined are two-player games 
— there are two sides in Prisoner’s Dilemma; only two players really matter to the Dollar 
Auction; the tennis example featured two teams. This is because the mathematics of 
multi-player games is much trickier. 


To demonstrate this point, consider the game of “Rock, Paper, Scissors,” often used to 
allow two people decide who gets a dirty job. Each of the two players have three 


1. Binmore, Game Theory, pp. 104-105. 
2. Rapoport, Strategy and Conscience, pp. 64-65. 
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options: Rock (usually shown with a hand in a fist), Paper (the hand held out flat like a 
sheet of paper) or Scissors (two fingers held out from the fist). The rule is that “paper 
covers [beats] rock, scissors cuts [beats] paper, rock breaks [beats] scissors.” 


SlInce Rock, Paper, Scissors is played by two players, as long as the two players pick 
different items, there is always a winner (if the two players choose the same strategy, in 
which case they play again). And, because each choice is as likely to win as to lose, the 
proper strategy is to choose one of the three randomly. 


But now try to generalize this to three players. We now have three possible outcomes: 
All three players make the same choice (say, Rock). In this case, the contest is 
obviously indecisive. Or two may choose one strategy and the third another (say, two 
choose rock and the third chooses paper). Paper beats Rock, but which of the two Rock 
players is eliminated? Or do you simply eliminate the player who picked the odd choice? 
If so, you might as well play odds and evens and forget the rock, paper, scissors; odds 
and evens would assure a result. Or what if one chooses Rock, one Paper, one 
Scissors? 


In none of the three cases does Rock, Paper, Scissors produce a decisive result. Of 
course, the obvious suggestion is to broaden the list of possibilities — say, Rock, Paper, 
Scissors, Hammer. This again assures that there will be one possibility un-chosen, so 
there will always be a top choice and a bottom choice. 


But with four choices, the odds of our three players picking three distinct choices are 
small — there are 64 possible outcomes (player 1 has any of four choices, as does 
player two, and also player three), but only 24 of these are distinct (player 1 has four 
unique choices, player 2 has three, player 3 only two). If you have to keep playing until 
you get a decisive result, monotony may result. You can, perhaps, add an additional rule 
(“if two players pick the same result, the player with the other result loses”). But then 
how to generalize to the case of four players? You now have five options (let’s just call 
them A, B, C, D, E, where B beats A, C beats B, D beats C, E beats D, and A beats E). 
Now you have even more possible classes of outcomes: 

1. All four players choose different options. This is decisive. 

2. Three players choose three different options; the fourth player chooses one of the 
first three. In this case, you may not even have a continuous string of three choices (e.g. 
the players might choose BDDE, or BCCE, or BBDE, or BDEE, or BCDD, or BCCD, or 
BBCD). All of these cases will require some sort of tiebreak. 

3. Two players choose one option, and two players a second. These may be 
consecutive (AABB) or non-consecutive (AACC). Here again you need tiebreak rules. 

4. Three players choose one option and the fourth player a second. These again may or 
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may not be consecutive (AAAB or AAAC). 
5. All four players choose the same option. 


It is possible in this case to write tiebreak rules which will be decisive in most cases 
(that is, not requiring players to play again), or which will at minimum reduce the game 
to a simple Rock, Paper, Scissors playoff between two players. But the vital advantage 
of Rock, Paper, Scissors is its simplicity: the rules are the equivalent of two sentences 
long. Four player Rock/Paper/Scissors/Hammer/Blowtorch (or whatever it’s called) will 
require several paragraphs of instruction, and most people will be forever looking back 
to review the rules. 


And it still doesn’t generalize to five players! 


Plus the strategy is no longer simple. Once you have to decide how to resolve two-way 
and three-way ties, it is perfectly possible that the tiebreak rules may change the 
strategy from simple random choices to something else. 


There is another problem with multi-player: Collusion. Take our rock/paper/scissors case 
with three people. Depending on the tiebreak rule involved, they may be able to always 
force the third player to lose, or at least force him to take inordinate numbers of losses, 
by picking their own strategies properly. Von Neumann addressed this in part by 
converting a three-party game with collusion into a two-party game with different rules 
(making the colluding parties into one party). But this still ignores the question of 
whether they should collude... 


The case of colluding players is not directly analogous to the problem of multi-player 
games, but it shows the nature of the problem. Indeed, von Neumann’s approach to 
multi-player games was somewhat like ours: To create them as a complex game which 
resolved down to individual games. 


Perhaps a good example of the effects of multi-player games is to re-examine the four 
2x2 games above in the light of multiple players. “Deadlock” hardly changes at all; since 
it takes only one player refusing to disarm, all the others will be even more afraid to do 
so. “Chicken” gains an added dimension: The winner is the last to swerve, but the first 
to swerve will doubtless be considered the worst loser. So the pressure is ratcheted up 
— one would expect more accidents. In “Stag Hunt,” if you need more cooperators to 
win the big prize, the temptation to defect will be higher, since it takes just one defector 
to blow the whole thing. 


“Stag Hunt’ can at least be converted to a more interesting game — suppose you have 
five players and it takes three to catch a stag. Now coalitions become a very important 
part of the game — and if there are two strong coalitions and one relatively free agent, 
then the coalition which buys that free agent will win. This version of “Stag Hunt” gets to 
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be unpleasantly like World War |. “Prisoner’s Dilemma” suffers the same way: The 
greater the number of players, the greater the ability of a single defector to bring down 
any attempt at cooperation. In essence, multi-player Prisoner’s Dilemma is the same as 
the two-player version, but with the payoffs dramatically shifted and with new 
computations of risk. It is a much trickier game — especially if played iteratively and 
with no knowledge of who is betraying you. 


To be sure, the von Neumann method of converting multi-player games to two-player 
games can sometimes work if all the players in fact have similar and conjoined 
strategies. Consider the “Good Samaritan” game." In this, there is a Victim and a group 
of passers-by. The passers-by want the Victim to be helped — for example, all passers- 
by earn ten utiles if even one passer-by helps Victim. They earn nothing if no one helps. 
But helping is an inconvenience, so a helper earns only nine utiles, instead of the ten 
utiles he earns if someone else helps. 


Note what this means: If no one else helps, your best payoff is to help yourself. But if 
anyone else is going to help, your best payoff is not to help. 


So what action has the best average payoff? It is, clearly, a mixed strategy, of helping 
some fraction of the time. We note that your payoff for helping every time in 9 utils. So 
whatever strategy you adopt must have a value with a payoff equal to or greater than 
that. For example, if there are two players and you each respond 90% of the time, then 
the probability that both of you respond is 81%, with a value to you of 9 utils; the 
probability that you respond and the other passer-by doesn’t is 9%, with a value to you 
of 9 utils; the probability that the other guy responds and you don’t is 9%, with a value to 
you of 10 utils; and there is a 1% chance that neither of you responds, with a value of 0 
utils. Adding that up, we have a payoff of (.81*9)+(.09*9)+(.09*10)+(0*0)=9 — exactly 
the same payoff as if you responded every time, but with 10% less effort. (This is known 
as being indifferent to the outcome, which admittedly is a rather unfortunate term in 
context of the game.) 


Suppose we responded 95% of the time. Then our payoff becomes (.952*9)+(.95*. 
05*9)+(.95*.05*10)+(0*0*0)=9.025. This turns out to be the maximum possible reward. 


That’s for the case of n=2 (or, alternately, n=1 plus you). You can equally well solve for 
n=3, or n=4, or n=5. For a three-player game, for instance, the maximum papyoff is 
around 82% of passers-by responding, which has a payoff of 9.12 (assuming | did my 
algebra correctly; note that you will need to use the binomial theorem to calculate this). 
You can find a similar solution solution for any n. Obviously the probability p of having to 
help goes down as the number of players n goes up. 


1. Binmore, Game Theory, p. 25. 
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Appendix C: Differential Games 


If you look at the information above, every instance is of either a discrete one-time 
game or of an iterative game. That is, you either have one decision to make, or you 
make a series of decisions but all of similar nature. 


There are two reasons why | presented the matter this way. First, it’s easier (a big plus), 
and second, if game theory has any application to textual criticism, it is to discrete 
games. You make decisions about particular readings one at a time. You may do this 
iteratively — “I chose the Alexandrian reading there, so I'll choose it here also” — but 
each decision is individual and separate. 


This is also how most economic decisions are made — “I'll buy this stock” or “I'll support 
this investment project.” 


But not all decisions are made this way. Isaacs mentions several classes of activities in 
which each player’s actions are continuously varying, such as a missile trying to hit an 
aircraft. The aircraft is continuously trying to avoid being hit (while performing some 
other task); the missile is continuously trying to hit the aircraft. So each is constantly 
adjusting what it is doing.' This is a differential game — a game in which you do not so 
much make a decision but try to produce a rule which can be continuously applied. 


Differential games involve much heavier mathematics, including a lot of theory of 
functions. | will not attempt to explain it here. But you should probably be aware that 
there is such a field. 
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The Golden Ratio (The Golden Mean, The Section) 


The Golden Ratio, sometimes called the Golden Mean or 9, is one of those “special 
numbers.” There are various definitions. For example, it can be shown that 


= (1 + V5)/2. 


Alternately, @ can be defined as the ratio of a/b where a and b are chosen to meet the 


condition 
A A+B 
B A 


This turns out to be an irrational number (that is, an infinite non-repeating decimal), but 
the approximate value is 1.618034. 


So why does this matter? Well, this turns out to be a very useful number — and though 
many of the uses were not known to the ancients (e.g. they would not have known that 
it was the limit of the ratio of terms in the Fibonacci sequence), they did know of its use 
in “sectioning” lines. Euclid refers to “the section” (the Greek name for this concept of 
proportional division) at several points in The Elements. And while Greek artists may not 
have known about the mathematical significance of “the section,” they assuredly used it. 
Because another trait of the Golden Ratio is that it seems to be aesthetically pleasing. 


This means that the Golden Ratio is very common, for instance, in the layout of pages. 
Most modern books have pages with a ratio of length to width that approximates the 
golden ratio. And so, we note, did ancient books — including the very first printed book, 
the Gutenberg Bible. To see what | mean, consider this general layout of an open 
codex: 
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<4 width 


It may not be evident on your screen, but most pages will be laid out so that either 
height/width is equal to , and twice the width (i.e. the width of two facing pages) 
divided by the height is equal to . 


The other use of the Golden Ratio may be in individual artwork. The British Library 
publication The Gospels of Tsar Ivan Alexander (by Ekaterina Dimitrova), p. 35, claims 
that the single most important illustration in this Bulgarian manuscript, the portrait of the 
Tsar and his family, is laid out based on the Golden Ratio. | can’t say I’m entirely 
convinced; the claim is based on a sort of redrawing of the painting, and none of the 
other illustrations seem to be in this ratio (most are much wider than they are tall). But it 
might be something to look for in other illustrated manuscripts. 


As an aside, the logarithm of the Golden Mean is known to mathematicians as A, which 
is closely related to the famous Fibonacci Sequence. 


Curve Fitting, Least Squares, and Correlation 


Experimental data is never perfect. It never quite conforms to the rules. If you go out 
and measure a quantity — almost any quantity found in nature — and then plot it on a 
graph, you will find that there is no way to plot a straight line through all the points. 
Somewhere along the way, something introduced an error. (In the case of manuscripts, 
the error probably comes from mixture or scribal inattentiveness, unlike physics where 
the fault is usually in the experimental equipment or the experimenter, but the point is 
that it’s there.) 


That doesn’t mean that there is no rule to how the points fall on the graph, though. The 
rule will usually be there; it’s just hidden under the imperfections of the data. The trick is 
to find the rule when it doesn’t jump out at you. 


That’s where curve fitting comes in. Curve fitting is the process of finding the best 
equation of a certain type to fit your collected data. 
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At first glance that may not sound like something that has much to do with textual 
criticism. But it does, trust me. Because curve fitting, in its most general forms, can 
interpret almost any kind of data. 


Let’s take a real world example. For the sake of discussion, let’s try correlating the 
Byzantine content of a manuscript against its age. 


The following table shows the Byzantine content and age of a number of well-known 
manuscripts for the Gospels. (These figures are real, based on a sample of 990 
readings which | use to calculate various statistics. The reason that none of these 
manuscripts is more than 90% Byzantine is that there are a number of variants where 
the Byzantine text never achieved a fixed reading.) 


Manuscript |Age (Century) |Percent Byzantine 
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We can graph this data as follows: 
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At first glance it may appear that there is no rule to the distribution of the points. But if 
you look again, you will see that, on the whole, the later the manuscript is, the more 
Byzantine it is. We can establish a rule — not a hard-and-fast rule, but a rule. 


The line we have drawn shows the sort of formula we want to work out. Since it is a 
straight line, we know that is is of the form 


Byzantine % = a(century) + b 
But how do we fix the constant a (the slope) and b (the intercept)? 


The goal is to minimize the total distance between the points and the line. You might 
think you could do this by hand, by measuring the distance between the points and the 
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line and looking for the a and b which make it smallest. A reasonable idea, but it won’t 
work. It is difficult to impossible to determine, and it also is a bad “fit” on theoretical 
grounds. (Don’t worry; | won’t justify that statement. Suffice it to say that this “minimax” 
solution gives inordinate weight to erroneous data points.) 


That being the case, mathematicians turn to what is called least squares distance. 
(Hence the word “least squares” in our title.) Without going into details, the idea is that, 
instead of minimizing the distance between the points and the line, you minimize the 
square root of the sum of the squares of that distance. 


Rather than beat this dog any harder, | hereby give you the formulae by which one can 
calculate a and b. In this formula, nis the number of data points (in our case, 31) and 
the pairs Xi, yi .... Xn, Yn are Our data points. 


UMN, + XoYot 0. + MVa)- (My + Xo t... + MY, + Yo t... + Ya) 
tity + Xo" + FAD 1 ky * See RE 
»  (Xy* + XA +... + XA + Yo +... + VQ) - (XV y + XoVot ... + XyVa lM Xy + Xo +... + Xq) 
ut oa “ “ As . 4 
LN + Nye Ho. + STK + yee... + 


In the shorthand known as “sigma notation, “this becomes 


; n> KY - >xDy >> - yoy Dx 


oe 


If we go ahead and grind these numbers through our spreadsheet (or whatever tool you 
use; there are plenty of good data analysis programs out there that do this 
automatically, but that’s hardly necessary; Excel has the LINEST() function for this), we 
come up with (to three significant figures) 


a= 4.85 
b=29.4 


Now we must interpret this data. What are a and b? 


The answer is, a is the average rate of Byzantine corruption and b is the fraction of the 
original text which was Byzantine. That is, if our model holds (and | do not say it will), 
the original text agreed with the Byzantine text at 29.4% of my points of variation. In the 
centuries following their writing, the average rate of Byzantine readings went up 4.85 
percent per century. Thus, at the end of the first century we could expect an “average” 
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text to be 29.4+(1)(4.85)= 34.25% Byzantine. After five centuries, this would rise to 
29.4+(5)(4.85)=53.65% Byzantine. Had this pattern held, by the fifteenth century we 
could expect the “average” manuscript to be purely Byzantine (and, indeed, by then the 
purely Byzantine K‘ text-type was dominant). 


It is possible — in fact, it is technically fairly easy — to construct curve-fitting equations 
for almost any sort of formula. That is, instead of fitting a line, there are methods for 
fitting a parabola, or hyperbola, or any other sort of formula; the only real requirement is 
that you have more data points than you have parameters whose value you want to 
determine. However, the basis of this process is matrix algebra and calculus, so we will 
leave matters there. You can find the relevant formulae in any good numerical analysis 
book. (I lifted this material from Richard L. Burden, J. Douglas Faires, and Albert C. 
Reynolds’s Numerical Analysis, Second edition, 1981.) Most such books will give you 
the general formula for fitting to a polynomial of arbitrary degree, as well as the 
information for setting up a system for dealing with other functions such as exponentials 
and logs. In the latter case, however, it is often easier to transform the equation (e.g. by 
taking logs of both sides) so that it becomes a polynomial. 


There is also a strong warning here: Correlation is not causality. That is, the fact that 
two things follow similar patterns does not mean that they are related. John Allen Paulos 
reports an interesting example. According to A Mathematician Plays the Stock Market, 
p. 29, an economist once set out to correlate stock prices to a variety of other factors. 
What did he find? He found that the factor which best correlated with the stock market 
was — butter production in Bangladesh. 


Coincidence, obviously. A model must be tested. If two things correspond over a certain 
amount of data, you really need to see what they predict for other data, then test them 
on that other data to see if the predictions hold true. 


Mean, Median, and Mode 
What is the “typical” value in a list? This can be a tricky question. 


An example | once saw was a small company (I’ve updated this a bit for inflation). The 
boss made $200,000 a year, his vice-president made $100,000 a year, his five clerks 
made $30,000 a year, and his six assemblers made $10,000 a year. What is the typical 
salary? You might say “take the average.” This works out to $39,230.76 per employee 
per year. But if you look, only two employees make that much or more. The other ten 
make far less than that. The average is not a good measure of what you will make if you 
work for the company. 
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Statisticians have defined several measures to determine “typical values.” The simplest 
of these are the “arithmetic mean,” the “median,” and the “mode.” 


The arithmetic mean is what most people call the “average.” It is defined by taking all 
the values, adding them up, and then dividing by the number of items. So, in the 
example above, the arithmetic mean is calculated by 


1+14+5+6 


or 


$510,000 
13 


giving us the average value already mentioned of $39,230.76 per employee. 


The median is calculated by putting the entire list in order and finding the middle value. 
Here that would be 


200000 
100000 
30000 
30000 
30000 
30000 
SU000 sees 
10000 
10000 
10000 
10000 
10000 
10000 


There are thirteen values here, so the middle one is the seventh, which we see is 
$30,000. The median, therefore, is $30,000. If there had been an even number of 
values, the mean is taken by finding the middle two and taking their arithmetic mean. 


The mode is the most common value. Since six of the thirteen employees earn 
$10,000, this is the mode. 


In many cases, the median or the mode is more “typical” than is the arithmetic mean. 
Unfortunately, the arithmetic mean is easy to calculate, but the median and mode can 
only be calculated by sorting the values. Sorting is, by computer standards, a slow 
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process. Thus median and mode are not as convenient for computer calculations, and 
you don’t see them quoted as often. But their usefulness should not be forgotten. 


Let’s take an example with legitimate value to textual critics. The table below shows the 
relationships of several dozen manuscripts to the manuscript 614 over a range of about 
150 readings in the Catholic Epistles. Each reading (for simplicity) has been rounded to 
the nearest 5%. | have already sorted the values for you. 


There are 24 manuscripts surveyed here. The sum of these agreements is 1375. The 
mean rate of agreement, therefore, is 57.3%. To put that another way, in this sample, 
the “average” rate of agreement with 614 is 57.3%. Looking at the other two statistics, 
the median is the mean of the twelfth and thirteenth data points, or 52.5%. The mode is 
50%, which occurs seven times. Thus we see that mean, median, and mode can differ 
significantly, even when dealing with manuscripts. 


A footnote about the arithmetic mean: We should give the technical definition here. 
(There is a reason; | hope it will become clear.) If d1, d2, d3,.... dn is a set of n data 
points, then the arithmetic mean is formally defined as 


d,+do+d3+...+dh 
n 


This is called the “arithmetic mean” because you just add things up to figure it out. But 
there are a lot of other types of mean. One which has value in computing distance is 
what | learned to call the “root mean square mean.” (Some have, | believe, called it the 
“geometric mean,” but that term has other specialized uses.) 


(di? + do? + ds? +... + dn?)” 


n 


You probably won’t care about this unless you get into probability distributions, but it’s 
important to know that the “mean” can have different meanings in different contexts. 
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There are also “weighted means.” A “weighted mean” is one in which data points are not 
given equal value. A useful example of this (if slightly improper, as it is not a true mean) 
might be determining the “average agreement” between manuscripts. Normally you 
would simply take the total number of agreements and divide by the number of variants. 
(This gives a percent agreement, but it is a/so a mean, with the observation that the only 
possible values are 1=agree and O=disagree.) But variants fall into various classes — 
for example, Fee (“On the Types, Classification, and Presentation of Textual Variation,” 
reprinted in Eldon J. Epp & Gordon D. Fee, Studies in the Theory and Method of New 
Testament Textual Criticism) admits three basic classes of meaningful variant — Add/ 
Omit, Substitution, Word Order (p. 64). One might decide, perhaps, that Add/Omit is the 
most important sort of variant and Word Order the least important. So you might weight 
agreements in these categories — giving, say, an Add/Omit variant 1.1 times the value 
of a Substitution variant, and a Word Order variant only .9 times the value of a 
Substitution variant. (That is, if we arbitrarily assign a Substitution variant a “weight” of 
1, then an Add/Omit variant has a weight of 1.1, and a Word Order variant has a weight 
of .9.) 


Let us give a somewhat arbitrary example from Luke 18:1, where we will compare the 
readings of A, B, and D. Only readings supported by three or more major witnesses in 
the Nestle apparatus will be considered. (Hey, you try to find a good example of this.) 
Our readings are: 


: 18:1 — add/omit: add kat A D; omit B 
18:1 — add/omit: add autouc AB; omit D 
18:3 — word order: tauta de B; reverse order A D 
18:4 — substitution: ouse av8pwnov B; kal av8pwnov ouK AB 
18:7 — substitution uakpo8uuEtA B D; paKpo8ULwWV pm 


Using unweighted averages we find that A agrees with B 2/5=40%; A agrees with D 
4/5=80%; B agrees with D 1/5=20%. If we weigh these according to the system above, 
however, we get 


Agreement of A, B = (1.1*0 + 1.1*1 + .970 + 170 + 171)/5 = 2.1/5 = .42 
Agreement of A, D = (1.171 + 1.170 + .9*1 + 1*1 + 1*1)/5 = 4.0/5 = .80 
Agreement of B, D = (1.1*0 + 1.1*0 + .9*0 + 1*0 + 1*1)/5 = 1.0/5 = .20 


Whatever that means. We’re simply discussing mechanisms here. The point is, different 
sorts of means can give different values.... 
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Probability 


Probability is one of the most immense topics in mathematics, used by all sorts of 
businesses to predict future events. It is the basis of the insurance business. It is what 
makes most forms of forecasting possible. 


It is much too big to fit under a subheading of an article on mathematics. 


But it is a subject where non-mathematicians make many brutal errors, so | will make a 
few points. 


Probability measures the likelihood of an event. The probability of an event is 
measured from zero to one (or, if expressed as a percentage, from 0% to 100%). An 
event with a zero probability cannot happen; an event with a probability of one is 
certain. So if an event has a probability of .1, it means that, on average, it will take place 
one time in ten. 


Example: Full moons take place (roughly) every 28 days. Therefore the chances of a full 
moon on any given night is one in 28, or .0357, or 3.57%. 


It is worth noting that the probability of all possible outcomes of an event will always add 
up to one. If e is an event and p() is its probability function, it therefore follows that 
p(e) + p(not e) =1. In the example of the full moon, p(full moon)=.0357. Therefore 
p(not full moon) = 1—.0357, or .9643. That is, on any random night there is a 3.57% 
chance of a full moon and a 96.43% chance that the moon will not be full. (Of course, 
this is slightly simplified, because we are assuming that full moons take place at 
random. Also, full moon actually take place about every 28+ days. But the ideas are 
right.) 


The simplest case of probability is that of a coin flip. We know that, if we flip an “honest” 
coin, the probability of getting a head is .5 and the probability of getting a tail is .5. 

What, then, are the odds of getting two heads in a row? 

rll give you a hint: It’s not .5+.5=1. Nor is it .5-.5=0. Nor is it. .5. 


In fact, the probability of a complex event (an event composed of a sequence of 
independent events) happening is the product of the probabilities of the simple events. 
So the probability of getting two heads in a row is .5 times .5=.25. If more than two 
events are involved, just Keep multiplying. For example, the probability of three heads in 
a row is .5 times .5 times .5 = .125. 


Next, suppose we want to calculate the probability that, in two throws, we throw one 
head and one tail. This can happen in either of two ways: head-then-tail or tail-then- 
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head. The odds of head-then-tail are .5 times .5=.25; the odds of tail-then-head are 
also .5 times .5=.25. We add these up and find that the odds of one head and one tail 
are .5. 


(At this point | should add a word of caution: the fact that the odds of throwing a head 
and a tail are .5 does not mean that, if you throw two coins twice, you will get a head 
and a tail once and only once. It means that, if you throw two coins many, many times, 
the number of times you get a head and a tail will be very close to half the number of 
times. But if you only throw a few coins, anything can happen. To calculate the odds of 
any particular set of results, you need to study distributions such as the binomial 
distribution that determines coin tosses and die rolls.) 


The events you calculate need not be the same. Suppose you toss a coin and roll a die. 
The probability of getting a head is .5. The probability of rolling a 1 is one in 6, or . 
16667. So, if you toss a coin and roll a die, the probability of throwing a head and rolling 
a1 is .5 times .16667, or .08333. The odds of throwing a head and rolling any number 
other than a 1 is .5 times (1—-.16667), or .42667. And so forth. 


We can apply this to manuscripts in several ways. Here’s an instance from the gospels. 
Suppose, for example, that we have determined that the probability that, at a randomly- 
chosen reading, manuscript L is Byzantine is .55, or 55%. Suppose that we know that 
manuscript 579 is 63% Byzantine. We can then calculate the odds that, for any given 
reading, 


Both are Byzantine: .55 times .63 = .3465 
. Lis Byzantine and 579 is not: .55 times (1-.63) = .2035 
* 579 is Byzantine and L is not: .63 times (1—.55) = .2835 
. Neither L nor 579 is Byzantine: (1—.55) times (1—.63) = .1665 


Note that the probabilities of the outcomes add up to unity: .3465+.2035+.2835+. 
1665=1. 


The other application for this is to determine how often mixed manuscripts agree, and 
what the basis for their agreement was. Let’s take the case of L and 579 again. 
Suppose, for the sake of the argument, that they had ancestors which were identical. 
Then suppose that L suffered a 55% Byzantine overlay, and 579 had a 63% Byzantine 
mixture. 


Does this mean that they agree all the time except for the 8% of extra “Byzantine-ness” 
in 579? Hardly! 
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Assume the Byzantine mixture is scattered through both manuscripts at random. Then 
we can use the results given above to learn that 


- Both have suffered Byzantine mixture at the same place: .55 times .63 = .3465 
L has suffered Byzantine mixture and 579 has not: .55 times (1-.63) = .2035 
579 has suffered mixture and L has not: .63 times (1-.55) = .2835 
. Neither has suffered Byzantine mixture: (1-.55) times (1-.63) = .1665 
Thus L and 579 agree at only .3465+.1665=.513=51.3% of all points of variation. 


This simple calculation should forever put to rest the theory that closely related 
manuscripts will always have close rates of agreement! Notice that L and 579 have only 
two constituent elements (that is, both contain a mixture of two text-types: Byzantine 
and Alexandrian). But the effect of mixture is to lower their rate of agreement to a rather 
pitiful 51%. (This fact must be kept in mind when discussing the “Caesarean” text. The 
fact that the “Caesarean” manuscripts do not have high rates of agreements means 
nothing,since all of them are heavily mixed. The question is, how often do they agree 
when they are not Byzantine?) 


To save scholars some effort, the table below shows how often two mixed manuscripts 
will agree for various degrees of Byzantine corruption. To use the table, just determine 
how Byzantine the two manuscripts are, then find those percents in the table and read 
off the resulting rate of agreement. 


|| 0% | 10% | 20% | 30% | 40% | 50% | 60% | 70% | 80% | 90% |100%| 


It should be noted, of course, that these results apply only at points where the ancestors 
of the two manuscripts agreed and where that reading differs from the Byzantine text. 
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That, in fact, points out the whole value of probability theory for textual critics. From this 
data, we can determine if the individual strands of two mixed manuscripts are related. 
Overall agreements don’t tell us anything. But agreements in special readings are 
meaningful. It is the profiles of readings — especially non-Byzantine readings — which 
must be examined: Do manuscripts agree in their non-Byzantine readings? Do they 
have a significant fraction of the non-Byzantine readings of a particular type, without 
large numbers of readings of other types? And do they have a high enough rate of such 
readings to be statistically significant? 


Arithmetic, Exponential, and Geometric Progressions 


In recent years, the rise of the Byzantine-priority movement has led to an explosion in 
the arguments about “normal” propagation — most of which is mathematically very 
weak. Often the arguments are pure Fallacy. 


“Normal” is in fact a meaningless term when referring to sequences (in this case, 
reproductive processes). There are many sorts of growth curves, often with real-world 
significance — but each applies in only limited circumstances. And most are influenced 
by outside factors such as “predator-prey” scenarios. 


The two most common sorts of sequences are arithmetic and geometric. Examples of 
these two sequences, as well as two others (Fibonacci and power sequences, 
described below) are shown below. In the graph, the constant in the arithmetic 
sequence is 1, starting at 0; the constant in the geometric sequence is 2, starting at 1; 
the exponent in the power sequence is 2. Note that we show three graphs, over the 
range 0—5, 0-10, 0-20, to show how the sequences start, and how some of them grow 
much more rapidly than others. 
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The arithmetic is probably the best-known type of sequence; it’s just a simple counting 
pattern, such as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5... (this is the one shown in the graph) or 2, 4, 6, 8, 10.... As 
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a general rule, if a:, a2, as, etc. are the terms of an arithmetic sequence, the formula for 
a given term will be of this form: 


An+1 = ant+d 
or 
an = d*n+ao 


Where d is a constant and ap is the starting point of the sequence. 


In the case of the integers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, for instance, d=1 and a=0. In the case of the 
even numbers 2, 4, 6, 8, 10... , d=2 and ao=0. 


Observe that d and a) don’t have to be whole numbers. They could be .5, or 6/7, or 
even 21 (The latter, for instance, would give the total distance you walk as you walk 
around a circle of radius 1.) 


In a text-critical analogy, an arithmetic progression approximates the total output of a 
scriptorium. If it produces two manuscripts a month, for instance, then after one month 
you have two manuscripts, after two months, you have four; after three months, six, etc. 


Note that we carefully refer to the above as a sequence. This is by contrast to a series, 
which refers to the values of the sums of terms of a sequence. (And yes, a series is a 
sequence, and so can be summed into another series....) The distinction may seem 
minor, but it has importance in calculus and numerical analysis, where irrational 
numbers (such as sines and cosines and the value of the constant e) are approximated 
using series. (Both sequences and series can sometimes be lumped under the term 
“progression.”) 


But series have another significance. Well-known rules will often let us calculate the 
values of a series by simple formulae. For example, for an arithmetic sequence, it can 
be shown that the sum s of the terms ao, a:, a2, as IS 


S=(N+1)*(a + an)/2 

or 

s=(n+1)(2*ao+n*d)/2 

Which, for the simplest case of 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, etc. simplifies down to 
s=n*(n+1)/2 


A geometric sequence is similar to an arithmetic sequence in that it involves a constant 
sort of increase — but the increase is multiplicative rather than additive. That is, each 
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term in the sequence is a multiple of the one before. Thus the basic definition of gn. 
takes the form 


Qnit = C*Gn 

So the general formula is given by 

Qn = Qo"c” 

(where c is a the constant multiple. c" is, of course, c raised to the n power, i.e. c 
multiplied by itself n times). 


It is often stated that geometric sequences grow very quickly. This is not inherently true. 
There are in fact seven cases: 


* c¢ < -—1: Sequence goes to extremes, but alternates between positive and 
negative values. 


c =—1: Degenerate case. Sequence becomes an alternating set of values, Qo, -Qo, 
Qo, Qo... 


—1 <c <0: Sequence goes to 0, but with alternating positive and negative terms. 
c = 0: Another degenerate case: All terms except possibly the first are O. 


0 <c <1: This is geometric decay: the sequence approaches zero, although it 
never actually reaches it. 


* C= 1:Also degenerate: Every term has the same value 


c > 1: The standard geometric sequence: This sequence increases steadily and 
at an ever-increasing rate. 


The last case is usually what we mean by a geometric sequence. Such a sequence may 
start slowly, if c is barely greater than one, but it always starts climbing eventually. And it 
can climb very quickly if c is large. Take the case of c=2. If we start with an initial value 
of 1, then our terms become 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, 128... (you’ve probably seen those 
numbers before). After five generations, you’re only at 32, but ten generations takes you 
to 1024, fifteen generations gets you to over 32,000, twenty generations takes you past 
one million, and it just keeps climbing. 


And this too has a real-world analogy. Several, in fact. If, for instance, you start with two 
people (call them “Adam” and “Eve” if you wish), and assume that every couple has four 
offspring then dies, then you get exactly the above sequence except that the first term is 
2 rather than 1: 2 (Adam and Eve), 4 (their children), 8 (their grandchildren), etc. 
(Incidentally, the human race has now reached this level: The population is doubling 
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roughly every 40 years — and that’s down from doubling every 35 years or so in the 
mid-twentieth century.) 


The text-critical analogy would be a scriptorium which, every ten years (Say) copies 
every book in its library. \f it starts with one book, at the end of ten years, it will have two. 
After twenty years (two copying generations), it will have four. After thirty years, it will 
have eight. Forty years brings the total to sixteen. Fifty years ups the total to 32, and 
maybe it’s time to hire a larger staff of scribes. After a hundred years, they'll be around a 
thousand volumes, after 200 years, over a million volumes, and if they started in the fifth 
century and were still at it today, we’d be looking at converting the entire planet into raw 
materials for their library. That is how geometric sequences grow. 


The sum of a geometric sequence is given by 
S=go"("'-1)(6-1) 
(where, obviously, c is not equal to 0). 


We should note that there is a more general form of a geometric sequence, and the 
difference in results can be significant. This version has a second constant parameter, 
this time in the exponent: 


Qn = Go*c(*") 


If d is small, the sequence grows more slowly; if d is negative, the sequence gradually 
goes toward 0. For example, the sequence 


Gn = 1*2("") 
has the values 

Vy 2 OR IZ, cg 

and the sum of the sequence, if you add up all the terms, is 2. 


An exponential sequence is a sort of an odd and special relative of a geometric 
sequence. It requires a parameter, x. In that case, the terms e, are defined by the 
formula 


en = xn! 
where n! is the factorial, i.e. n*(n—1)*(n—2)*... 3*2*1. 


So if we take the case of x=2, for instance, we find 
[eo = 29/0! = 1/1 = 1] 
e=2/1!=2/1 =2 
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C2 = 27/2! = 4/2 =2 

@3 = 23/3! = 8/6 = 1.3333... 
e, = 24/4! = 16/24 = .6666... 
@5 = 29/5! = 32/120 = .2666... 


This sequence by itself isn’t much use; its real value is the associated series, which 
becomes the exponential function e«. But let’s not get too deep into that... 


We should note that not all sequences follow any of the above patterns — remember, a 
sequence is just a list of numbers, although it probably isn’t very meaningful unless we 
can find a pattern underlying it. But there are many possible patterns. Take, for instance, 
the famous fibonacci sequence 1, 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 13, 21, 34, 55, 89, 144.... This sequence 
is defined by the formula 


Anst = AntAn-1 


It will be observed that these numbers don’t follow any of the above patterns precisely. 
And yet, they have real-world significance (e.g. branches of plants follow fibonacci-like 
patterns), and the sequence was discovered in connection with a population-like 
problem such as we are discussing here: Fibonacci wanted to know the reproductive 
rate of rabbits, allowing for the fact that they needed time to mature: If you start with a 
pair of infant rabbits, they need one month (in his model) to reach sexual maturity. So 
the initial population was 1. After a month, it’s also 1. After another month, the rabbits 
have had a pair of offspring, so the population is now 2. Of these 2, one is the original 
pair, which is sexually mature; the other is the immature pair. So the sexually mature 
pair has another pair of offspring, but the young pair doesn’t. Now you have three pair. 
In another month, you have two sexually mature pairs, and they have one pair of 
offspring, for a total of five. Etc. 


This too could have a manuscript analogy. Suppose — not unreasonably — that a 
scriptorium insists that only “good” copies are worthy of reproduction. And suppose that 
the definition of “good” is in fact old. Suppose that the scriptorium has a regular policy of 
renewing manuscripts, and creating new manuscripts only by renewal. And suppose a 
manuscript becomes “old” on its thirtieth birthday. 


The scriptorium was founded with one manuscript. Thirty years later, it’s still new, and 
isn’t copied. After another thirty years, it has been copied, and that’s two. Thirty years 
later, it’s copied again, and that’s three. Etc. This precise process isn’t really likely — but 
i's a warning that we can’t blythely assume manuscripts propagate in any particular 
manner. 


And believe it or not, the geometric sequence is by no means the fastest-growing 
sequence one can construct using quite basic math. Consider this function: 
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h,=n 


The terms of that sequence (starting from h°) are 
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It can be shown that this sequence will eventually overtake any geometric sequence, no 
matter how large the constant multiplier in the geometric sequence. The graph shows 
this point. Observe that, as soon as n=4, it dwarfs the geometric sequence we used 
above, g,=2". It would take somewhat longer to pass a geometric sequence with a 
higher constant, but it will always overtake a geometric sequence eventually, when n is 
sufficiently larger than the constant ratio of the geometric sequence. 


These sequences may all seem rather abstract, despite the attempts to link the results 
to textual criticism. It is not. A major plank of the Byzantine Priority position is that 
numbers of manuscripts mean something. The idea is, more or less, that the number of 
manuscripts grows geometrically, and that the preponderance of Byzantine manuscripts 
shows that they were the (largest) basic population. 


Observe that this is based on an unfounded assumption. We don’t know the actual 
nature of the reproduction of manuscripts. But this model, from the numbers, looks 
false. (And if you are going to propose a model, it has to fit the numbers.) The simplest 
model of what we actually have does not make the Byzantine the original text. Rather, it 
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appears that the Alexandrian is the original text, but that it had a growth curve with a 
very small (perhaps even negative) multiplier on the exponent. The Byzantine text 
started later but with a much larger multiplier. 


Is that what actually happened? Probably not. The Fallacy of Number cuts both ways: It 
doesn’t prove that the Byzantine text is early or late or anything else. But this is a 
warning to those who try to make more of their models than they are actually worth. In 
fact, no model proves anything unless it has predictive power — the ability to yield some 
data not included in the original model. Given the very elementary nature of the data 
about numbers of manuscripts, it seems unlikely that we can produce a predictive 
model. But any model must at least fit the data! 


One more point: We alluded to exponential or geometric decay, but we didn’t do much 
with it. However, this is something of great physical significance, which might have 
textual significance too. Exponential decay occurs when a population has a growth 
parameter that is less than one. We gave the formula above: 


Qn = Qo™C(*") 
ForO<c<1. 


More specifically, if the number of generations is n, the initial population is k, and the 
growth rate is d, then the population after n generations is 


gn = kd" 


A typical example of this is a single-elimination sports tournament. In this case, decay 
rate is one-half, and the starting population is the number of teams (usually 256, or 128, 
or 64, or 32, or 16). If we start with 128, then go is given by 


Qo = 128%*(.5°) = 128 
After one generation, we have 


g' = 128*(.5') = 64 


And so forth: 

9g. = 128"(.57) = 32 
gs = 128*(.5°) = 16 
gs = 128*(.5*) =8 
gs = 128*(.5°) = 4 
Ge = 128"(.5°) =2 
Gy= 128"(.5’) =1 
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In other words, after seven rounds, you have eliminated all but one team, and declare a 
champion. 


Instead of expressing this in generations, we can also express it in terms of time. The 
most basic physical example of this is the half-life of radioactive isotopes. The general 
formula for this is given by 


N = Noe™t 


where N is the number of atoms of the isotope at the time t, No is the original sample 
(i.e. when t=0), e is the well-known constant, and y is what is known as the “decay 
constant” — the fraction of the sample which decays in a unit time period. 


Usually, of course, we don’t express the lifetime of isotopes in terms of decay constants 
but in terms of half-lives. A half-life is the time it takes for half the remaining sample to 
decay — in terms of the above formula, the time t at which N=N)/2. 


From this we can show that the half-life is related to the decay constant by the formula 
half-life = -/n(.5)/y. 


So if the half-life of our isotope is given as h, then the formula for decay becomes 
N=N o@i-5)uh 


Example: Let’s say we start with 4000 atoms of an isotope (a very, very small sample, 
too small to see, but I’d rather not deal with all the zeroes we’d have if we did a real 
sample of an isotope). Suppose the half-life is 10 years. Then the formula above would 
become: 


N = 4000*e5)10 


So if we choose t=10, for instance, we find that N=2000 
At t=20, we have N=1000 
At t=30, N=500 


At t=100, we’re down to about 4 atoms; after 120 years, we’re down to about one atom, 
and there is no predicting when that last one will go away. 


Of course, you could work that out just by counting half-lives. But the nice thing about 
the decay formula is that you can also figure out how many atoms there are after 5 
years (2828), or 25 years (707), or 75 years (22). 


And while this formula is for radioactive decay, it also applies to anything with a steady 
die-off rate. | seem to recall reading, somewhere, of an attempt to estimate the half-life 
of manuscripts. This is, of course, a very attractive idea — if we could do it, it would 
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theoretically allow us to estimate the number of manuscripts of a given century based 
on the number of surviving manuscripts (note that the above formula can be run both 
ways: It can give us the number of atoms/manuscripts fifty or a hundred or a thousand 
years ago). 


In a very limited way, the idea might be useful: A papyrus manuscript can only survive a 
certain amount of use, so we could estimate the rate at which manuscripts would reach 
the end of their useful life by some sort of formula. But this would apply only to papyri, 
and only to papyri during the period when they are being used. Unfortunately, it seems 
unlikely that such a model could actually predict past manuscript numbers. 


Rigour, Rigorous Methods 


Speaking informally (dare | say “without rigour?”), rigour is the mathematical term for 
“doing it right.” To be rigourous, a proof or demonstration must spell out all its 
assumptions and definitions, must state its goal, and must proceed in an orderly way to 
that goal. All steps must be exactly defined and conform to the rules of logic (plus 
whatever other axioms are used in the system). 


The inverse of a rigourous argument is the infamous “hand-waving” proof, in which the 
mathematician waves his or her hand at the blackboard and says, “From here it is 
obvious that... ” 


It should be noted that rigour is not necessarily difficult; the following proof is absolutely 
rigorous but trivially simple: 


To Prove: That (a-b)(atb) = a? - b’ 


PROOF : 

(a-b)(atb) = a(atb) - b(atb) Distributing 
= a? + ab - ba - b’? Distributing 
=a’ - b? Adding 

Q.E.D. 


It should be noted that rigour is required for results to be considered mathematically 
correct. It is not enough to do a lot of work! It may strike textual critics as absurd to say 
that the immense and systematic labours of a Zuntz or a Wisse are not rigorous, while 
the rather slapdash efforts of Streeter are — but it is in fact the case. Streeter worked 
from a precise definition of a “Ceesarean” reading: A reading found in at least two 
“Ceesarean” witnesses and not found in the Textus Receptus. Streeter’s definition is 
poor, even circular, but at least it is a definition — and he stuck with it. Wisse and Zuntz 
were more thorough, more accurate, and more true-to-life — but they are not rigourous, 
and their results therefore cannot be regarded as firm. 
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Let us take the Claremont Profile Method as an example. A portion of the method is 
rigorous: Wisse’s set of readings is clearly defined. However, Wisse’s groups are not 
defined. Nowhere does he say, e.g., “A group consists of a set of at least three 
manuscripts with the following characteristics: All three cast similar profiles (with no 
more than one difference per chapter), with at least six differences from K*, and at least 
three of these differences not shared by any other group.” (This probably is not Wisse’s 
definition. It may not be any good. But at least it is rigourous.) 


Mathematical and statistical rigour is necessary to produce accurate results. Better, 
mathematically, to use wrong definitions and use them consistently than to use 
imprecise definitions properly. Until this standard is achieved, all results of textual 
criticism which are based on actual data (e.g. classification of manuscripts into text- 
types) will remain subject to attack and interpretation. 


The worst problem, at present, seems to be with definitions. We don’t have precise 
definitions of many important terms of the discipline — including even such crucial 
things as the Text-Type. 


In constructing a definition, the best place to start is often with necessary and 
sufficient conditions. A necessary condition is one which has to be true for a rule or 
definition to apply (for example, for it to be raining, it is necessary that it be cloudy. 
Therefore clouds are a necessary condition for rain). Note that a necessary condition 
may be true without assuring a result — just as it may be cloudy without there being 
rain. 


A sufficient condition ensures that a rule or definition applies (for example, if it is 
raining, we know it is cloudy. So rain is a sufficient condition for clouds). Observe that a 
particular sufficient condition need not be fulfilled for an event to take place — as, e.g., 
rain is just one of several sufficient conditions for clouds. 


For a particular thing to be true, all necessary conditions must be fulfilled, and usually at 
least one sufficient condition must also be true. (We say “usually” because sometimes 
we will not have a complete list of sufficient conditions.) A comprehensive definition will 
generally have to include both parts. (This does not mean that we have to determine all 
necessary and sufficient conditions to work on a particular problem; indeed, we may 
need to propose incomplete or imperfect definitions to test them. But we generally are 
not done until we have both.) 


Let’s take an example. Colwell’s “Quantitative Method” is often understood to state that 
two manuscripts belong to the same text-type if they agree in 70% of test readings. But 
this is demonstrably not an adequate definition. It may be that the 70% rule is a 
necessary condition (though even this is subject to debate, because of the problem of 
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mixed manuscripts). But the 70% rule is not a sufficient condition. This is proved by the 
Byzantine text. Manuscripts of this type generally agree in the 90% range. A manuscript 
which agrees with the Byzantine text in only 70% of the cases is a poor Byzantine 
manuscript indeed. It may, in fact, agree with some other text-type more often than the 
Byzantine text. (For example, 1881 agrees with the Byzantine text some 70-75% of the 
time in Paul. But it agrees with 1739, a non-Byzantine manuscript, about 80% of the 
time.) So the sufficient condition for being a member of the Byzantine text is not 70% 
agreement with the Byzantine witnesses but 90% agreement. 


As a footnote, we should note that the mere existence of rigour does not make a 
conclusion correct. A rigorous proof is only as accurate as its premises. Let us 
demonstrate this by assuming that 1=0. If so, we can construct the following “proof”: 


To Prove: That 2+2=5 


PROOF 
2+2 = 4 [Previously known] 
So 2+2 = 4+0 [since x=x+0 for any x] 


4+1 [since 1=0] 
5 [by addition] 
Q.E.D. 


But it should be noted that, while a rigorous demonstration is only as good as its 
premises, a non-rigorous demonstration is not even that good. Thus the need for rigour 
— but also for testing of hypotheses. (This is where Streeter’s method, which was 
rigorous, failed: He did not sufficiently examine his premises.) 


Sampling and Profiles 


Sampling is one of the basic techniques in science. Its purpose is to allow intelligent 
approximations of information when there is no way that all the information can be 
gathered. For example, one can use sampling to count the bacteria in a lake. To count 
every bacterium in a large body of water is generally impractical, so one takes a small 
amount of liquid, measures the bacteria in that, and generalizes to the whole body of 
water. 


Sampling is a vast field, used in subjects from medicine to political polling. There is no 
possible way for us to cover it all here. Instead we will cover an area which has been 
shown to be of interest to many textual critics: The relationship between manuscripts. 
Anything not relevant to that goal will be set aside. 


Most textual critics are interested in manuscript relationships, and most will concede 
that the clearest way to measure relationship is numerically. Unfortunately, this is an 
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almost impossible task. To calculate the relationship between manuscripts directly 
requires that each manuscript be collated against all others. It is easy to show that this 
cannot be done. The number of collation operations required to cross-compare n 
manuscripts increases on the order of n? (the exact formula is (n*—-n)+2). So to collate 
two manuscripts takes only one operation, but to cross-collate three requires three 
steps. Four manuscripts call for six steps; five manuscripts require ten steps. To cross- 
collate one hundred manuscripts would require 4950 operations; to cover six hundred 
manuscripts of the Catholic Epistles requires 179,700 collations. To compare all 2500 
Gospel manuscripts requires a total of 3,123,750 operations. All involving some tens of 
thousands of points of variation. 


It can’t be done. Not even with today’s computer technology. The only hope is some sort 
of sampling method — or what textual scholars often call “profiling.” 


The question is, how big must a profile be? (There is a secondary question, how should 
a profile be selected? but we will defer that.) Textual scholars have given all sorts of 
answers. The smallest | have seen was given by Larry Richards (The Classification of 
the Greek Manuscripts of the Johannine Epistles, Scholars Press, 1977, page 189), 
who claimed that he could identify a manuscript of the Johannine Epistles as 
Alexandrian on the basis of five readings! (It is trivially easy to disprove this; the 
thoroughly Alexandrian minuscules 33 and 81 share only two and three of these 
readings, respectively.) 


Other scholars have claimed that one must study every reading. One is tempted to 
wonder if they are trying to ensure their continued employment, as what they ask is 
neither possible nor necessary. 


A key point is that the accuracy of a sample depends solely on the size of the sample, 
not on the size of the population from which the sample is taken. (Assuming an 
unbiased sample, anyway.) In other words, what matters is how many tests you make, 
not what percentage of the population you test. As John Allen Paulos puts it (A 
Mathematician Reads the Newspaper, p. 137), “[W]hat’s critical about a random sample 
is its absolute size, not its percentage of the population. Although it may seem 
counterintuitive, a random sample of 500 people taken from the entire U. S. population 
of 260 million is generally far more predictive of its population (has a smaller margin of 
error) than a random sample of 50 taken from a population of 2,600.” 


What follows examines how big one’s sample ought to be. For this, we pull a trick. Let 
us say that, whatever our sample of readings, we will assign the value one to a reading 
when the two manuscripts we are examining agree. If the two manuscripts disagree, we 
assign the value zero. 
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The advantage of this trick is that it makes the Mean value of our sample equal to the 
agreement rate of the manuscripts. (And don’t say “So what?” This means that we can 
use the well-established techniques of sampling, which help us determine the mean, to 
determine the agreement rate of the manuscripts as well.) 


Our next step, unfortunately, requires a leap of faith. Two of them, in fact, though they 
are both reasonable. (I have to put this part in. Even though most of us — including me 
— hardly know what I’m talking about, | must point out that we are on rather muddy 
mathematical ground here.) We have to assume that the Central Limits Theorem 
applies to manuscript readings (this basically requires that manuscript variants are 
independent — a rather iffy assumption, but one we can hardly avoid) and that the 
distribution of manuscripts is not too pathological (probably true, although someone 
should try to verify it someday). If these assumptions are true, then we can start to set 
sample sizes. (If the assumptions are not true, then we almost certainly need larger 
sample sizes. So we’d better hope this is true). 


Not knowing the characteristics of the manuscripts, we assume that they are fairly 
typical and say that, if we take a sample of 35-50 readings, there is roughly a 90% 
chance that the sample mean (i.e. the rate of agreement in our sample) is within 5% of 
the actual mean of the whole comparison. That is, for these two manuscripts, if you take 
50 readings, there is a 90% chance that the rate of agreement of these two manuscripts 
in the sample will be within 5% of their rate of agreement everywhere. 


But before you say, “Hey, that’s pretty easy; | can live with 50 readings,” realize that this 
is the accuracy of one comparison. \f you take a sample of fifty and do two 
comparisons, the percent that both are within 5% falls to 81% (.9 times .9 equals .81). 
Bring the number of comparisons between pairs of manuscripts to ten comparisons 
(quite a small number, really), and you’re down to a 35% chance that they will all be that 
accurate. Given that a 5% error for any manuscript can mean a major change in its 
classification, the fifty-reading sample is just too small. 


Unfortunately, the increase in sample accuracy goes roughly as the root of the increase 
in sample size. (That is, doubling your sample size will increase your accuracy by less 
than 50%). Eventually taking additional data ceases to be particularly useful. 


Based on our assumptions, additional data loses most of its value at about 500 data 
points (sample readings in the profile). At this point our accuracy on any given 
comparison is on the order of 96%. 


Several observations are in order, however. 


First, even though | have described 500 as the maximum useful value, in practice it is 
closer to the minimum useful value for a sample base in a particular corpus. The first 
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reason is that you may wish to take subsamples. (That is, if you take 500 samples for 
the gospels as a whole, that leaves you with only 125 or so for each gospel — too few 
to be truly reliable. Or you might want to take characteristically Alexandrian readings; 
this again calls for a subset of your set.) Also, you should increase the sample size 
somewhat to account for bias in the readings chosen (e.g. it’s probably easier to take a 
lot of readings from a handful of chapters — as in the Claremont Profile Method — than 
to take, say, a dozen from every chapter of every book. This means that your sample is 
not truly random). 


Second, remember the size of the population you are sampling. 500 readings in the 
Gospels isn’t many. But it approximates the entire base of readings in the Catholics. 
Where the reading base is small, you can cut back the sample size somewhat. 


The key word is “somewhat.” Paulos’s warning is meaningful. 10% of significant variants 
is probably adequate in the Gospels, where there are many, many variants. That won’t 
work in the Catholics. If, in those books, you regard, say, 400 points of variation as 
significant, you obviously can’t take 500 samples. But you can’t cut back to 40 test 
readings, because that’s too small a sample to be statistically meaningful, and it’s too 
small a fraction of the total to test the whole “spectrum” of readings. 


On this basis, | suggest the following samples sizes if they can be collected: 
* Gospels: 1000 variant readings 
* Acts: 350 variant readings 
* Paul: 750 variant readings 
* Catholics: 200 variant readings 
* Apocalypse: 300 variant readings 


To those who think this is too large a sample, | point out the example of political polling: 
It is a rare poll that samples fewer than about a thousand people. 


To those who think the sample is too large, | can only say work the math. For the 
Munster “thousand readings” information, for instance, there are about 250 variants 
studied for Paul. That means about a 94% chance that any given comparison is 
accurate to within 5%. However, their analysis shows the top 60 or so relatives for each 
manuscript, that means there is a 97% chance that at least one of those numbers is off 
by 5%. 


An additional point coming out of this is that you simply can’t determine relationships in 
very small sections — say, 2 John or 3 John. If you have only a dozen test readings, 
they aren't entirely meaningful even if you test every variant in the book. \f a manuscript 
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is mixed, it’s perfectly possible that every reading of your short book could — purely by 
chance — incline to the Alexandrian or Byzantine text. Results in these short books 
really need to be assessed in the light of the longer books around them. Statisticians 
note that there are two basic sorts of errors in assessing data, which they prosaically 
call “Type |” and “Type Il.” A Type | error consists of not accepting a true hypothesis, 
while a Type Il error consists of accepting a false hypothesis. The two errors are, 
theoretically, equally severe, but different errors have different effects. In the context of 
textual criticism and assessing manuscripts, the Type Il error is clearly the more 
dangerous. If a manuscript is falsely included in a text grouping, it will distort the 
readings of that group (as when Streeter shoved many Byzantine groups into the 
“Ceesarean” text). Failing to include a manuscript, particularly a weak manuscript, in a 
grouping may blur the boundaries of a grouping a little, but it will not distort the group. 
Thus it is better, in textual criticism, to admit uncertainty than to make errors. 


At this point we should return to the matter of selecting a sample. There are two ways to 
go about this: The “random sample” and the “targeted sample.” A random sample is 
when you grab people off the street, or open a critical apparatus blindly and point to 
readings. A targeted sample is when you pick people, or variants, who meet specific 
criteria. 


The two samples have different advantages. A targeted sample allows you to get 
accurate results with fewer tests — but only if you know the nature of the population you 
are sampling. For example, if you believe that 80% of the people of the U.S. are 
Republicans, and 20% are Democrats, and create a targeted sample which is 80% 
Republican and 20% Democratic, the results from that sample aren’t likely to be at all 
accurate (since the American population, as of when this is written, is almost evenly 
divided between Democrats, Republicans, and those who prefer neither party). 
Whereas a random survey, since it will probably more accurately reflect the actual 
numbers, will more accurately reflect the actual situation. 


The problem is, a good random sample needs to be large — much larger than a 
targeted sample. This is why political pollsters, almost without exception, choose 
targeted samples. 


But political pollsters have an advantage we do not have: They have data about their 
populations. Census figures let them determine how many people belong to each age 
group, income category, etc. We have no such figures. We do not know what fraction of 
variants are Byzantine versus Western and Alexandrian, or Alexandrian versus Western 
and Byzantine, or any other alignment. This means we cannot take a reliable target 
sample. (This is the chief defect of Aland’s “Thousand Readings”: We have no way of 
knowing if these variants are in any way representative.) Until we have more data than 
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we have, we must follow one of two methods: Random sampling, or complete sampling 
of randomly selected sections. Or, perhaps, a combination of the two — detailed 
sampling at key points to give us a complete picture in that area, and then a few 
readings between those sections to give us a hint of where block-mixed manuscripts 
change type. The Thousand Readings might serve adequately as these “picket” 
readings — though even here, one wonders at their approach. In Paul, at least, the 
Alands have too many “Western”-only readings. Our preference would surely be for 
readings where the Byzantine text goes against everything else, as almost all block- 
mixed manuscripts are Byzantine-and-something-else mixes, and we could determine 
the something else from the sections where we do detailed examination. 


Saturation 


“Saturation” is a word used in all sorts of fields, sometimes for amazingly dissimilar 
concepts, but it has a specific use in science (and related mathematics) which is highly 
relevant to textual criticism. It refers to a situation in which meaningful data is 
overwhelmed by an excess of non-meaningful data. As some would put is, the “signal” 
is overwhelmed by the “noise.” 


An example of where this can be significant comes from biology, in the study of so- 
called “junk DNA.” (A term sometimes used rather loosely for non-coding DNA, but | am 
referring specifically to DNA which has no function at all.) Junk DNA, since it does not 
contain any useful information, is free to mutate, and the evidence indicates that it 
mutates at a relatively constant rate. So, for relatively closely related creatures, it is 
possible to determine just how closely related they are by looking at the rate of 
agreement in their junk DNA. 


However, because junk DNA just keeps mutating, over time, you get changes to DNA 
that has already been changed, and changes on top of changes, and changes that 
cause the DNA to revert to its original state, and on and on. Eventually you reach a 
point where there have been so many changes that too little of the original DNA is left 
for a comparison to be meaningful: Many of the agreements between the two DNA sets 
are coincidental. This point is the saturation point. It’s often difficult to know just what 
this point is, but there can be no real doubt that it exists. 


This concept is an important one to textual critics concerned with just which variants are 
meaningful. The general rule is to say that orthographic variants are not meaningful, but 
larger variants are. This is probably acceptable as a rule of thumb, but it is an 
oversimplification of the concept of saturation. A scribe has a certain tendency to copy 
what is before him even if it does not conform to his own orthographic rules. It’s just that 
the tendency is /ess than in the case of “meaningful” variants. W. L. Richards, The 
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Classification of the Greek Manuscripts of the Johannine Epistles, went to a great deal 
of work to show that variants like v-movable and itacisms were not meaningful for 
grouping manuscripts, but his methodology, which was always mathematically shaky, 
simply ignored saturation. The high likelihood is that, for closely-related manuscripts, 
such variants are meaningful; they simply lose value in dealing with less-related 
manuscripts because of saturation. In creating loose groups of manuscripts, such as 
Richards was doing, orthographic variants should be ignored. But we should probably at 
least examine them when doing stemmatic studies of closely-related manuscripts such 
as K’. 


Significant Digits 


You have doubtless heard of “repeating fractions” and “irrational numbers” — numbers 
which, when written out as decimals, go on forever. For example, one-third as a decimal 
is written .3333333... , while four-elevenths is .36363636.... Both of these are repeating 
fractions. Irrational numbers are those numbers like m and e and v2 which have 
decimals which continue forever without showing a pattern. Speaking theoretically, any 
physical quantity will have an infinite decimal — though the repeating digit may be zero, 
in which case we ignore it. 


But that doesn’t mean we can determine all those infinite digits! 


When dealing with real, measurable quantities, such as manuscript kinship, you cannot 
achieve infinite accuracy. You just don’t have enough data. Depending on how you do 
things, you may have a dozen, or a hundred, or a thousand points of comparison. But 
even a thousand points of comparison only allows you to carry results to three 
significant digits. 


A significant digit is the portion of a number which means something. You start counting 
from the left. For example, say you calculate the agreement between two manuscripts 
to be 68.12345%. The first and most significant digit here is 6. The next most significant 
digit is 8. And so forth. So if you have enough data to carry two significant digits (this 
requires on the order of one hundred data points), you would express your number as 
68%. If you had enough data for three significant digits, the number would be 68.1%. 
And so forth. 


See also Accuracy and Precision. 


Standard Deviation and Variance 


Any time you study an experimental distribution (that is, a collection of measurements of 
some phenomenon), you will notice that it “spreads out” or “scatters” a little bit. You 
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won't get the same output value for every input value; you probably won’t even get the 
same output value for the same input value if you make repeated trials. 


This “spread” can be measured. The basic measure of “spread” is the variance or its 
square root, the standard deviation. (Technically, the variance is the “second moment 
about the mean,” and is denoted 2; the standard deviation is o. But we won’t talk much 
about moments; that’s really a physics term, and doesn’t have any meaning for 
manuscripts.) Whatever you call them, larger these numbers, the more “spread out” the 
population is. 


Assume you have a set of n data points, dj, dz, ds,.... da. Let the arithmetic mean of this 
set be m. Then the variance can be computed by either of two formulae, 


VARIANCE for a POPULATION 


To get the standard deviation, just take the square root of either of the above numbers. 


The standard deviation takes work to understand. Whether a particular value for o is 
“large” or “small” depends very much on the scale of the sample. Also, the standard 
deviation should not be misused. It is often said that, for any sample, two-thirds of the 
values fall within one standard deviation of the mean, and 96% fall within two. This is 
simply not true. It is only true in the case of special distributions, most notably what is 
called a “normal distribution” — that is, one that has the well-known “bell curve” shape. 


A “bell curve” looks something like this: 
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Notice that this bell curve is symmetrical and spreads out smoothly on both sides of the 
mean. (For more on this topic, see the section on Binomials and the Binomial 
Distribution). 


Not so with most of the distributions we will see. As an example, let’s take the same 
distribution (agreements with 614 in the Catholics) that we used in the section on the 
mean above. If we graph this one, it looks as follows: 
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This distribution isn’t vaguely normal (note that the mode is at 50%, but the majority of 
values are larger than this, with very few manuscripts having agreements significantly 
below 50%), but we can still compute the standard deviation. In the section on the mean 
we determined the average to be 57.3. If we therefore plug these values into the first 
formula for the variance, we get 
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(100—57.3)2+(85—57.3)2+ .. +(30—-57.3)? 
24 


Doing the math gives us the variance of 5648.96+24=235.37 (your number may vary 
slightly, depending on roundoff). The standard deviation is the square root of this, or 
1553. 


Math being what it is, there is actually another “standard deviation” you may find 
mentioned. This is the standard deviation for a sample of a population (as opposed to 
the standard deviation for an entire population). It is actually an estimate — a guess at 
what the limits of the standard deviation would be if you had the entire population rather 
than a sample. Since this is rather abstract, | won’t get into it here; suffice it to say that it 
is calculated by taking the square root of the sample variance, derived from modified 
forms of the equations above 
VARIANCE for a SAMPLE 


or 


It should be evident that this sample standard deviation is always slightly larger than the 
population standard deviation. 


How much does all this matter? Let’s take a real-world example — not one related to 
textual criticism, this time, lest | be accused of cooking things (since | will have to cook 
my next example). This one refers to the heights of men and women ages 20-29 in the 
United States (as measured by the 2000 Statistical Abstract of the United States). The 
raw data is as follows: 
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Men Total 
| 


eight (cm/feet and inches) |Men %|Women % 
'8") 
40-145 (4'8"-4'10") 
45-150 (4'10"-5'0") 
50-155 (5'0"-5'2") 
55-160 (5'2"-5'4") 
60-165 (5'4"-5'6") 
65-170 (5'6"-5'8") 
70-175 (5'8"-5'10") 
75-180 (5'10"-6'0") 
80-185 (6'0"-6'2") 
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The first column gives the height range. The second gives the total percent of the 
population of men in this height range. The third gives the percent of the women. The 
fourth gives the total percentage of men no taller than the height in the first column; the 


fifth is the total women no taller than the listed height. 


The median height for men is just about 174 centimeters; for women, 160 cm. Not really 
that far apart, as we will see if we graph the data (I will actually use a little more data 


than | presented above): 
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On the whole, the two graphs (reddish for women, blue for men) are quite similar: Same 
general shape, with the peaks slightly separate but only slightly so — separated by less 
than 10%. 


But this general similarity conceals some real differences. If you see someone 168 cm. 
tall, for instance (the approximate point at which the two curves cross), you cannot 
guess, based on height, whether the person is male or female; it might be a woman of 
just more than average height, or a man of just less than average. But Suppose you see 
someone 185 cm. tall (a hair over 62”)? About five percent of men are that tall; 
effectively no women are that tall. Again, if you see a person who is 148 cm. (4’11”), and 
you know the person is an adult, you can be effectively sure that the person is female. 


This is an important and underappreciated point. So is the effect of the standard 
deviation. If two populations have the same mean, but one has a larger standard 
deviation than the other, a value which is statistically significant in one sample may not 
be in another sample. 


Why does this matter? It very much affects manuscript relationships. If it were possible 
to take a particular manuscript and chart its rates of agreements, it will almost certainly 
result in a graph something like one of those shown below: 
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The first of these is a Byzantine manuscript of some sort — the large majority of 
manuscripts agree with it 80% of the time or more, and a large fraction agree 90% of 
the time or more. The second is Alexandrian — a much flatter curve (one might almost 
call it “mushy”), with a smaller peak at a much lower rate of agreements. The third, 
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which is even more mushy, is a wild, error-prone text, perhaps “Western.” Its peak is 
about as high as the Alexandrian peak, but the spread is even greater. 


Now several points should be obvious. One is that different manuscripts have different 
rates of agreement. If a manuscript agrees 85% with the first manuscript, it is not a 
close relative at all; you need a 90% agreement to be close. On the other hand, if a 
manuscript agrees 85% with manuscript 2, it probably is a relative, and if it agrees 85% 
with manuscript 3, it’s probably a close relative. 


So far, so good; the above is obvious (which doesn’t mean that people pay any 
attention, as is proved by the fact that the Colwell 70% criterion still gets quoted). But 
there is another point, and that’s the part about the standard deviation. The mean 
agreement for manuscript 1 is about 85%; the standard deviation is about 7%. So a 
manuscript that agrees with our first manuscript 8% more often than the average (i.e. 
93% of the time) is a very close relative. 


But compare manuscript 3. The average agreement is about 62%. But this much-more- 
spread distribution has a standard deviation around 15%. A manuscript which agrees 
with #3 8% more often than the average (i.e. 70%) is still in the middle of the big clump 
of manuscripts. In assessing whether an agreement is significant, one must take spread 
(standard deviation) into account. 


Statistical and Absolute Processes 


Technically, the distinction we discuss here is scientific rather than mathematical. But it 
also appears to be a source of great confusion among textual critics, and so | decided to 
include it. 


To speak informally, a statistical process is one which “tends to be true,” while an 
absolute process is one which is always true. Both, it should be noted, are proved 
statistically (by showing that the rule is true for many, many examples) — but a single 
counterexample does not prove a statistical theory wrong, while it does prove an 
absolute theory wrong. 


For examples, we must turn to the sciences. Gravity, for instance, is an absolute 
process: The force of gravitational attraction is always given by F=gm,m.-/r? (apart from 
the minor modifications of General Relativity, anyway). If a single counterexample can 
be verified, that is the end of universal gravitation. 


But most thermodynamic and biological processes are statistical. For example, if you 
place hot air and cold air in contact, they will normally mix and produce air with an 
intermediate temperature. However, this is a statistical process, and if you performed 
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the experiment trillions of trillions of times, you might find an instance where, for a few 
brief moments, the hot air would get hotter and the cold colder. This one minor 
exception does not prove the rule. Similarly, human children are roughly half male and 
half female. This rule is not disproved just because one particular couple has seven girl 
children and no boys. 


One must be very careful to distinguish between these two sorts of processes. The 
rules for the two are very different. We have already noted what is perhaps the key 
difference: For an absolute process, a single counterexample disproves the rule. For a 
statistical process, one must have a statistically significant number of counterexamples. 
(What constitutes a “statistically significant sample” is, unfortunately, a very complex 
matter which we cannot delve into here.) 


The processes of textual criticism are, almost without exception, statistical processes. A 
scribe may or may not copy a reading correctly. A manuscript may be written locally or 
imported. It may or may not be corrected from a different exemplar. In other words, 
there are no absolute rules. Some have thought, e.g., to dismiss the existence of the 
Alexandrian text because a handful of papyri have been found in Egypt with non- 
Alexandrian texts. This is false logic, as the copying and preservation of manuscripts is 
a statistical process. The clear majority of Egyptian papyri are Alexandrian. Therefore it 
is proper to speak of an Alexandrian text, and assume that it was dominant in Egypt. All 
we have shown is that its reign was not “absolute.” 


The same is true of manuscripts themselves. Manuscripts can be and are mixed. The 
presence of one or two “Western” readings does not make a manuscript non- 
Alexandrian; what makes it non-Alexandrian is a clear lack of Alexandrian readings. By 
the same argument, the fact that characteristically Byzantine readings exist before the 
fourth century does not mean that the Byzantine text as a whole exists at that date. (Of 
course, the fact that the Byzantine text cannot be verified until the fifth century does not 
mean that the text is not older, either.) 


Only by a clear knowledge of what is statistical and what is absolute are we in a position 
to make generalizations — about text-types, about manuscripts, about the evolution of 
the text. 


Tree Theory 


A branch of mathematics devoted to the construction of linkages between items — said 
linkages being called “trees” because, when sketched, these linkages look like trees. 
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The significance of tree theory for textual critics is that, using tree theory, one can 
construct all possible linkages for a set of items. In other words, given n manuscripts, 
tree theory allows you to construct all possible stemma for these manuscripts. 


Trees are customarily broken up into three basic classes: Free trees, Rooted trees, and 
Labelled trees. Loosely speaking, a free tree is one in which all items are identical (or, 
at least, need not be distinguished); rooted trees are trees in which one item is distinct 
from the others, and labelled trees are trees in which all items are distinct. 


The distinction is important. A stemma is a labelled tree (this follows from the fact that 
each manuscript has a particular relationship with all the others; to say, for instance, 
that D2": is copied from D® is patently not the same as to say that D? is copied from D**}), 
and for any given n, the number of labelled trees with n elements is always greater or 
equal to the number of rooted trees, which is greater than or equal to the number of free 
trees. (For real-world trees, with more than two items, the number of labelled trees is 
always strictly greater than the others). 


The following demonstrates this point for n=4. We show all free and labelled trees for 
this case. For the free trees, the items being linked are shown as stars (*); the linkages 
are lines. For the labelled trees, we assign letters, W, X, Y, Z. 


Free Trees for n=4 (Total=2) 


*— +— *+— + 
= 
~ 


Labelled Trees for n=4 (Total=16) 
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W W W W W W x x 
| | | | | | | | 

x x Y Y Z Z W Y 

| | | | | | | | 

Y Z x Z x Y Y W 

| | | | | | | | 

Z Y Z x Y x Z Z 

Y Y Y Y 

| | | | 

W W Z x x Y W Y W x W x 
| | | | / / / / 
X Z W W / / / / 

| | | | / / / / 

Z x x Z W---Z X---Z Y---Z Z---Y 


We should note that the above is only one way to express these trees. For example, the 
first labelled tree, W — X — Y — Z, canalso be written as 


W---X W Y W---X W Z 


¥2=27 X fg Pansy Xee<¥ 


Perhaps more importantly, from the standpoint of stemmatics, is the fact that the 
following are equivalent: 


B> ic Cc oD BD B...e 
; / / i, 
/ / / / 
/ / / / 
A---D A A A 
B C D 


And there are other ways of drawing this. These are all topologically equivalent. Without 
getting too fancy here, to say that two trees are topologically equivalent is to say that 
you can twist any equivalent tree into any other. Or, to put it another way, while all the 
stemma shown above could represent different manuscript traditions, they are one and 
the same tree. To use the trees to create stemma, one must differentiate the possible 
forms of the tree. 


This point must be remembered, because the above trees do not have a true starting 
point. The links between points have no direction, and any one could be the ancestor. 
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For example, both of the following stemma are equivalent to the simple tree 
A—B—C—D-—E: 


Thus the number of possible stemma for a given n is /arger than the number of labelled 
trees. Fortunately, if one assumes that only one manuscript is the archetype, then the 
rest of the tree sorts itself out once you designate that manuscript. (Think of it like water 
flowing downstream: The direction of each link must be away from the archetype.) So 
the number of possible stemma for a given n is just n times the number of possible 
trees. 


Obviously this number gets large very quickly. Tree theory has no practical use in 
dealing with the whole Biblical tradition, or even with a whole text-type. Its value lies in 
elucidating small families of manuscripts. (Biblical or non-Biblical.) Crucially, it lets you 
examine all possible stemma. Until this is done, one cannot be certain that your stemma 
is correct, because you cannot be sure that an alternate stemma does not explain facts 
as well as the one you propose. 


There is a theorem, Cayley’s Theorem, which allows us to determine the number of 
spanning trees (topologically equivalent potential stemma). This can be used to 
determine whether tree theory is helpful. The formula says that the number of spanning 
trees s for a set of n items is given by n raised to the power n minus two, that is, 

S= nt) 

So, for example, when n=4, the number of spanning trees is 4, or 16 (just as we saw 
above). For n=5, the number of trees is 5°, or 125. For n=6, this is 6*, or 1296. 
Obviously examining all trees for n much larger than 6 is impractical by hand. (It might 
prove possible to do it by computer, if we had some method for eliminating trees. Say 
we had eight manuscripts, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H. If we could add rules — e.g. that B, C, 
D, and G are later than A, E, F, and H, that C is not descended from D, F, G, or H, that E 
and F are sisters — we might be able to reduce the stemma to some reasonable value.) 


The weakness with using tree theory for stemmatics is one found in most genealogical 
and stemmatic methods: It ignores mixture. That is, a tree stemma generally assumes 
that every manuscript has only one ancestor, and that the manuscript is a direct copy, 
except for scribal errors, of this ancestor. This is, of course, demonstrably not the case. 
Many manuscripts can be considered to have multiple ancestors, with readings derived 
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from exemplars of different types. We can actually see this in action for Ds, where the 
“Western” text of D/O6 has been mixed with the Byzantine readings supplied by the 
correctors of D. This gives us a rather complex stemma for the “Western” uncials in 
Paul. Let a be the common ancestor of these uncials, n be the common ancestor of F 
and G, and K be the Byzantine texts used to correct D. Then the sketch-stemma, or 
basic tree, for these manuscripts is 


But observe the key point: Although this is a tree of the form 


F 
\ 
x 
G--n--d--D--D@bs__K 


we observe that the tree has two root points — that is, two places where the lines have 
different directions: at a and at D®s. And it will be obvious that, for each additional root 
point we allow, we multiply the number of possible stemma by n-p (where n is the 
number of points and p is the number of possible root points). 


For a related theory, see Cladistics. 


Appendix: Assessments of Mathematical Treatments of 
Textual Criticism 


This section attempts to examine various mathematical arguments about textual 
criticism. No attempt is made to examine various statistical reports such as those of 
Richards. Rather, this reviews articles covering mathematical methodology. The length 
of the review, to some extent, corresponds to the significance of the article. Much of 
what follows is scathing. | don’t like that, but any textual critic who wishes to claim to be 
using mathematics must endeavor to use it correctly! 
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E. C. Colwell & Ernest W. Tune: “Method in Establishing 
Quantitative Relationships Between Text-Types of New 
Testament Manuscripts” 


This is one of the classic essays in textual criticism, widely quoted — and widely 
misunderstood. Colwell and Tune themselves admit that their examination — which is 
tentative — only suggests their famous definition: 


This suggests that the quantitative definitions of a text-type is a 
group of manuscripts that agree more than 70 per cent of the time 
and is separated by a gap of about 10 per cent from its neighbors. 


(The quote is from p. 59 in the reprint in Colwell, Studies in Methodology) 


This definition has never been rigorously tested, but let’s ignore that and assume its 
truth. Where does this leave us? 


It leaves us with a problem, is where it leaves us. The problem is sampling. The sample 
we choose will affect the results we find. This point is ignored by Colwell and Tune — 
and has been ignored by their followers. (The fault is more that of the followers than of 
Colwell. Colwell’s work was exploratory. The work of the followers resembles that of the 
mapmakers who drew sea monsters on their maps west of Europe because one ship 
sailed west and never came back.) 


Let’s take an example. Suppose we have a manuscript which agrees with the 
Alexandrian text in 72% of, say, 5000 readings. This makes it, by the definition, 
Alexandrian. But let’s assume that these Alexandrian readings are scattered more or 
less randomly — that is, in any reading, there is a 72% chance that it will be 
Alexandrian. It doesn’t get more uniform than that! 


Now let’s break this up into samples of 50 readings — about the size of a chapter in the 
Epistles. Mathematically, this makes our life very simple: To be Alexandrian 70% of the 
time in the sample, we need to have exactly 35 Alexandrian readings out of the 50 
tested. If we have 36 Alexandrian readings, the result is 72% Alexandrian; if we have 
34, we are at 68%, etc. This means that we can estimate the chances of these results 
using the binomial distribution. 


Let’s calculate the probabilities for getting samples with 25 to 50 Alexandrian readings. 
The first column shows how many Alexandrian readings we find. The second is the 
percentage of readings which are Alexandrian. The third shows the probability of the 
sample comtaining that many Alexandrian readings. The final column shows the 
probability of the sample showing at least that many Alexandrian readings. 
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Pr eh (out of 50) result Ps ee 
ar) | 0.0% 
2 7 


Note what this means: In our manuscript, which by definition is Alexandrian, the 
probability is that 31.2% of our samples will fail to meet the Colwell criterion for the 
Alexandrian text. It could similarly be shown that a manuscript falling short of the 
Alexandrian criterion (Say, 68% Alexandrian) would come up as an Alexandrian 
manuscript in about 30% of tested sections. 


Another point: In any of those sections which proves non-Alexandrian, there is almost 
exactly a 50% chance that either the first reading or the last, possibly both, will be non- 
Alexandrian. If we moved our sample by one reading, there is a 70% chance that the 
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added reading would be Alexandrian, and our sample would become Alexandrian. 
Should our assessment of a manuscript depend on the exact location of a chapter 
division? 


This is not a nitpick; it is a fundamental flaw in the Colwell approach. Colwell has not 
given us any measure of variance. Properly, he should have provided a standard 
deviation, allowing us to calculate the odds that a manuscript was in fact a member of a 
text-type, even when it does not show as one. Colwell was unable to do this; he didn’t 
have enough data to calculate a standard deviation. Instead, he offered the 10% gap. 
This is better than nothing — in a sample with no mixed manuscripts, the gap is a 
sufficient condition. But because mixed manuscripts do exist (and, indeed, nearly every 
Alexandrian manuscript in fact has some mixed readings), the gap is not and cannot be 
a sufficient condition. Colwell’s definition, at best, lacks rigour. 


The objection may be raised that, if we can’t examine the text in small pieces, we can’t 
detect block mixture. This is not true. The table above shows the probability of getting a 
sample which is, say, only 50% Alexandrian, or less, is virtually nil (for a manuscript 
which is 70% Alexandrian overall) There is an appreciable chance (in excess of 4%) of 
getting a sample no more than 60% Alexandrian — but the odds of getting two in a row 
no more than 60% Alexandrian are very slight. If you get a sample which is, say, 40% 
Alexandrian, or three in a row which are 60% Alexandrian, you have block mixture. The 
point is just that, if you have one sample which is 72% Alexandrian, and another which 
is 68% Alexandrian, that is not evidence of a change in text type. That will be within the 
standard deviation for almost any real world distribution. 


The Colwell definition doesn’t cover everything — for example, two Byzantine 
manuscripts will usually agree at least 90% of the time, not 70%. But even in cases 
where it might seem to apply, one must allow for the nature of the sample. Textual critics 
who have used the Colwell definition have consistently failed to do so. 


Let’s take a real-world example, Larry W. Hurtado’s Text-Critical Methodology and the 
Pre-Caesarean Text: Codex W in the Gospel of Mark. Take two manuscripts which 
everyone agrees are of the same text-type: N and B. The following list shows, chapter 
by chapter, their rate of agreement (we might note that Hurtado prints more significant 
digits than his data can possibly support; | round off to the nearest actual value): 
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The mean of these rates of agreement is 79%. The median is 80%. The standard 
deviation is 3.97. 


This is a vital fact which Hurtado completely ignores. His section on “The Method 
Used” (pp. 10-12) does not even mention standard deviations. \t talks about “gaps” — 
but of course the witnesses were chosen to be pure representatives of text-types. There 
are no mixed manuscripts (except family 13), so Hurtado can’t tell us anything about 
gaps (or, rather, their demonstrable lack; see W. L. Richards, The Classification of the 
Greek Manuscripts of the Johannine Epistles) in mixed manuscripts. The point is, if we 
assume a normal distribution, it follows that roughly two-thirds of samples will fall within 
one standard deviation of the mean, and over nine-tenths will fall within two standard 
deviations of the mean. If we assume this standard deviation of almost 4 is no smaller 
than typical, that means that, for any two manuscripts in the fifteen sections Hurtado 
tests, only about ten chapters will be within an eight-percentage-point span around the 
mean, and only about fourteen will be within a sixteen point span. This simple 
mathematical fact invalidates nearly every one of Hurtado’s conclusions (as opposed to 
the kinships he presupposed and confirmed); at all points, he is operating within the 
margin of error. lt is, of course, possible that variant readings do not follow a normal 
distribution; we shouldn’t assume that fact without proof. But Hurtado cannot ignore this 
fact; he must present distribution data! 
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“The Implications of Statistical Probability for the History of 
the Text” 


When Wilbur N. Pickering published The Identity of the New Testament Text, he 
included as Appendix C an item, “The Implications of Statistical Probability for the 
History of the Text” — an attempt to demonstrate that the Majority Text is mostly likely 
on mathematical grounds to be original. This is an argument propounded by Zane C. 
Hodges, allegedly buttressed by mathematics supplied by his brother David M. Hodges. 
We will see many instances, however, where Zane Hodges has directly contradicted the 
comments of David. 


This mathematical excursus is sometimes held up as a model by proponents of the 
Byzantine text. It is therefore incumbent upon mathematicians — and, more to the point, 
scientists — to point out the fundamental flaws in the model. 


The flaws begin at the very beginning, when Hodges asserts 


Provided that good manuscripts and bad manuscripts will be copied 
an equal number of times, and that the probability of introducing a 
bad reading into a copy made from a good manuscript is equal to 
the probability of reinserting a good reading into a copy made from a 
bad manuscript, the correct reading would predominate in any 
generation of manuscripts. The degree to which the good reading 
would predominate depends on the probability of introducing the 
error. 


This is all true — and completely meaningless. First, it is an argument based on 
individual readings, not manuscripts as a whole. In other words, it ignores the 
demonstrable fact of text-types. Second, there is no evidence whatsoever that “good 
manuscripts and bad manuscripts will be copied an equal number of times.” This point, 
if it is to be accepted at all, must be demonstrated. (In fact, the little evidence we have is 
against it. Only one extant manuscript is known to have been copied more than once — 
that one manuscript being the Codex Claromontanus [D/06], which a Byzantine Prioritist 
would surely not claim is a good manuscript. Plus, if all manuscripts just kept on being 
copied and copied and copied, how does one explain the extinction of the Diatessaron 
or the fact that so many classical manuscripts are copied from clearly-bad exemplars?) 
Finally, it assumes in effect that all errors are primitive and from there the result of 
mixture. In other words, the whole model offered by Hodges is based on what he wants 
to have happened. This is a blatant instance of Assuming the Solution. 


Hodges proceeds, 
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The probability that we shall reproduce a good reading from a good 
manuscript is expressed as p and the probability that we shall 
introduce an erroneous reading into a good manuscript is q. The 
sum of p and q is 1. 


This, we might note, makes no classification of errors. Some errors, such as 
homoioteleuton or assimilation of parallels, are common and could occur independently. 
Others (e.g. substituting Lebbaeus for Thaddaeus or vice versa) are highly unlikely to 
happen independently. Thus, p and q will have different values for different types of 
readings. You might, perhaps, come up with a “typical” value for p — but it is by no 
means assured (in fact, it’s unlikely) that using the same p for all calculations will give 
you the same results as using appropriate values of p for the assorted variants. 


It’s at this point that Hodges actually launches into his demonstration, unleashing a 
machine gun bombardment of deceptive symbols on his unsuspecting readers. The 
explanation which follows is extraordinarily unclear, and would not be accepted by any 
math professor I’ve ever had, but it boils down to an iterative explanation: The number 
of good manuscripts (G,) in any generation k, and the number of bad manuscripts (B,), 
is in proportion to the number of good manuscripts in the previous generation (G,-,), the 
number of bad manuscripts in the previous generation (B,.:), the rate of manuscript 
reproduction (k, i.e. a constant, though there is no reason to think that it is constant), 
and the rate of error reproduction defined above (p and gq, or, as it would be better 
denoted, p and 1-p). 


There is only one problem with this stage of the demonstration, but it is fatal. Again, 
Hodges is treating all manuscripts as if composed of a single reading. If the Majority 
Text theory were a theory of the Majority Reading, this would be permissible (if rather 
silly). But the Majority Text theory is a theory of a text — in other words, that there is a 
text-type consisting of manuscripts with the correct readings. 


We can demonstrate the fallacy of the Good/Bad Manuscript argument easily enough. 
Let’s take a very high value for the preservation/introduction of good readings: 99%. In 
other words, no matter how the reading arose in a particular manuscript, there is a 99% 
chance that it will be the original reading. Suppose we say that we will take 500 test 
readings (a very small number, in this context). What are the chances of getting a 
“Good” manuscript (i.e. one with all good readings?). This is a simple binomial; this is 
given by the formula p(m,n) as defined in the binomial section, with m=500, n=500, and 
p(good reading)=.99. This is surprisingly easy to calculate, since when n=m, the 
binomial coefficient vanishes, as does the term involving 1—p(o) (since it is raised to the 
power O, and any number raised to the power O equals 1). So the probability of 500 
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good readings, with a 99% accuracy rate, is simply .99500=.0066. In other words, .66%. 
Somehow | doubt this is the figure Hodges was hoping for. 


This is actually surprisingly high. Given that there are thousands of manuscripts out 
there, there probably would be a good manuscript. (Though we need to cut the 
accuracy only to 98% to make the odds of a good manuscript very slight — .004%.) But 
what about the odds of a bad manuscript? A bad manuscript might be one with 50 bad 
readings out of 500. Now note that, by reference to most current definitions, this is 
actually a Majority Text manuscript, just not a very pure one. So what are the odds of a 
manuscript with 50 (or more) bad readings? 


| can’t answer that. My calculator can’t handle numbers small enough to do the 
intermediate calculations. But we can approximate. Looking at the terms of the binomial 
distribution, p(450,500) consists of a factorial term of the form (500*499*498... 
453*452*451)/(1*2*3... *48*49*50), multiplied by .99%°°, multiplied by .0150. | set up a 
spreadsheet to calculate this number. It comes out to (assuming | did this all correctly) 
2.5x10°°. That is, .OOOOOOOOO0000000000000000000000025. Every other probability 
(for 51 errors, 52 errors, etc.) will be smaller. We’re regarding a number on the order of 
10°". So the odds of a Family M manuscript are infinitesimal. What are the odds of a 
manuscript such as B? 


You can, of course, fiddle with the ratios — the probability of error. But this 
demonstration should be enough to show the point: If you set the probabilities high 
enough to get good manuscripts, you cannot get bad. Similarly, if you set the 
probabilities low enough to get bad manuscripts, you cannot get good! If all errors are 
independent, every manuscript in existence will be mixed. 


Now note: The above is just as much a piece of legerdemain as what Hodges did. It is 
not a recalculation of his results. It’s reached by a different method. But it does 
demonstrate why you cannot generalize from a single reading to a whole manuscript! 
You might get there by induction (one reading, two readings, three readings... ), but 
Hodges did not use an induction. 


If you want another demonstration of this sort, see the section on Fallacies. This 
demonstrates, unequivocally, that the Hodges model cannot explain the early age of 
either the Alexandrian or the “Western” texts of the gospels. 


Readers, take note: The demonstration by Hodges has already been shown to be 
completely irrelevant. A good mathematician, presented with these facts, would have 
stopped and said, “OK, this is a bunch of garbage.” It will tell you something about 
Hodges that he did not. 
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Having divorced his demonstration from any hint of reality, Hodges proceeds to circle 
Robin Hood’s Barn in pursuit of good copies. He wastes two paragraphs of algebra to 
prove that, if good reading predominate, you will get good readings, and if bad reading 
predominate, you will get bad readings. This so-called proof is a tautology; he is 
restating his assumptions in different form. 


After this, much too late, Hodges introduces the binomial distribution. But he applies it to 
manuscripts, not readings. Once again, he is making an invalid leap from the particular 
to the general. The numbers he quotes are not relevant (and even he admits that they 
are just an example). 


At this point, a very strange thing occurs: Hodges actually has to admit the truth as 
supplied by his brother: “In practice, however, random comparisons probably did not 
occur.... AS a result, there would be branches of texts which would be corrupt because 
the majority of texts available to the scribe would contain the error.” In other words, 
David Hodges accepts — even posits — the existence of text-types. But nowhere does 
the model admit this possibility. Instead, Zane C. Hodges proceeds to dismiss the 
problem: “In short, then, our theoretical problem sets up conditions for reproducing an 
error which are somewhat too favorable to reproducing the error.” This is pure, simple, 
and complete hand-waving. Hodges offers no evidence to support his contention, no 
mathematical basis, no logic, and no discusison of probabilities. It could be as he says. 
But there is no reason to think it is as he says. 


And at about this point, David Hodges adds his own comment, agreeing with the above: 
“This discussion [describing the probability of a good reading surviving] applies to an 
individual reading and should not be construed as a statement of probability that copied 
manuscripts will be free of error.” In other words, David Hodges told Zane Hodges the 
truth — and Zane Hodges did not accept the rebuttal. 


Zane Hodges proceeds to weaken his hand further, by saying nothing more than, It’s 
true because | Say it is true: “I have been insisting for quite some time that the real crux 
of the textual problem is how we explain the overwhelming preponderance of the 
Majority text in the extant tradition.” This is not a problem in a scientific sense. Reality 
wins over theory. The Majority Text exists, granted. This means that an explanation for it 
exists. But this explanation must be proved, not posited. Hodges had not proved 
anything, even though the final statement of his demonstration is that “[I]t is the essence 
of the scientific process to prefer hypotheses which explain the available facts to those 
which do not!” This statement, however, is not correct. “God did it” explains everything 
— but it is not a scientific hypothesis; it resists proof and is not a model. The essence of 
the scientific process is to prefer hypotheses which are testable. The Hodges model is 
not actually a model; it is not testable. 
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Hodges admits as much, when he starts answering “objections.” He states, 


1. Since all manuscripts are not copied an even [read: equal] 
number of times, mathematical demonstrations like those above are 
invalid. 

But this is to misunderstand the purpose of such demonstrations. Of 
course [this] is an “idealized” situation which does not represent 
what actually took place. Instead, it simply shows that all things 
being equal statistical probability favors the perpetuation in every 
generations of the original majority status of the authentic reading. 


The only problems with this are that, first, Hodges has shown no such thing; second, 
that he cannot generalize from his ideal situation without telling how to generalize and 
why it is justified; and third, that even if true, the fact that the majority reading will 
generally be correct does not mean that it is always correct — he hasn’t reduced the 
need for criticism; he’s just proved that the the text is basically sound. (Which no serious 
critic has disputed; TC textbooks always state, somewhere near the beginning, that 
much the largest part of the New Testament text is accepted by all.) 


The special pleading continues in the next “objection:” 


2. The majority text can be explained as the outcome of a 
“process... ” Yet, to my knowledge, no one has offered a detailed 
explanation of exactly what the process was, when it began, or how 
— once begun — it achieved the result claimed for it. 


This is a pure irrelevance. An explanation is not needed to accept a fact. It is a matter of 
record that science cannot explain all the phenomena of the universe. This does not 
mean that the phenomena do not exist. 


The fact is, no one has ever explained how any text-type arose. Hodges has no more 
explained the Majority text than have his opponents — and he has not offered an 
explanation for the Alexandrian text, either. A good explanation for the Byzantine text is 
available (and, indeed, is necessary even under the Hodges “majority readings tend to 
be preserved” proposal!): That the Byzantine text is the local text of Byzantium, and it is 
relatively coherent because it is a text widely accepted, and standardized, by a single 
political unit, with the observation that this standardization occurred late. (Even within 
the Byzantine text, variation is more common among early manuscripts — compare A 
with N with E, for instance — than the late!) This objection by Hodges is at once 
irrelevant and unscientific. 


So what exactly has Hodges done, other than make enough assumptions to prove that 
black is white had that been his objective? He has presented a theory as to how the 
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present situation (Byzantine manuscripts in the majority) might have arisen. But there is 
another noteworthy defect in this theory: It does not in any way interact with the data. 
Nowhere in this process do we plug in any actual numbers — of Byzantine manuscripts, 
of original readings, of rates of error, of anything. The Hodges theory is not a model; it’s 
merely a bunch of assertions. It’s mathematics in the abstract, not reality. 


For a theory to have any meaning, it must meet at least three qualifications: 

1. It must explain the observed data 

2. It must predict something not yet observed 

3. This prediction must be testable. A valid theory must be capable of disproof. (Proof, in 
statistical cases such as this, is not possible.) 


Hodges fails on all three counts. It doesn’t explain anything, because it does not interact 
with the data. It does not predict anything, because it has no hard numbers. And since it 
offers no predictions, the predictions it makes are not testable. 


Let me give another analogy to our historical problem, which | got from Daniel Dennett. 
Think of the survival of manuscripts as a tournament — like a tennis tournament or a 
chess tournament. In the first round, you have a lot of tennis players, who play each 
other, and one wins and goes on to the next round, while the other is out. You repeat 
this process until only one is left. In our “manuscript tournament,” we eliminate a certain 
number of manuscripts in each round. 


But here’s the trick. In tennis, or chess, or World Cup Football playoffs, you play the 
same sport (tennis or chess or football) in each round. Suppose, instead, that the rules 
change: In the first round, you play tennis. Then chess in the second round. Then 
football in each round after that. 


Who will win? In a case like that, it’s almost a coin flip. The best chess player is likely to 
be eliminated in the tennis round. The best tennis player could well go down in the 
chess round. And the best football players would likely be eliminated by the tennis or 
chess phases. The early years of Christianity were chaotic. Thus the “survival 
pressures” may have — probably did — change over the years. 


Note: This does not mean the theory of Majority Text originality is wrong. The Majority 
Text, for all the above proves or disproves, could be original. The fact is just that the 
Hodges “proof” is a farce (even Maurice Robinson, a supporter of the Majority Text, has 
called it “smoke and mirrors”). On objective, analytical grounds, we should simply ignore 
the Hodges argument; it’s completely irrelevant. It’s truly unfortunate that Hodges 
offered this piece of voodoo mathematics — speaking as a scientist, it’s very difficult to 
accept theories supported by such crackpot reasoning. (It’s on the order of accepting 
that the moon is a sphere because it’s made of green cheese, and green cheese is 
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usually sold in balls. The moon, in fact, is a sphere, or nearly — but doesn’t the green 
cheese argument make you cringe at the whole thought?) Hodges should have stayed 
away from things he does not understand. 


L. Kalevi Loimaranta: “The Gospel of Matthew: Is a Shorter 
Text preferable to a Longer One? A Statistical Approach” 


Published in Jacob Neusner, ed., Approaches to Ancient Judaism, Volume X 


This is, at first glance, a fairly limited study, intended to examine the canon of criticism, 
“Prefer the Shorter Reading,” and secondarily to examine how this affects our 
assessment of text-types. In one sense, it is mathematically flawless; there are no 
evident errors, and the methods are reasonably sophisticated. Unfortunately, its 
mathematical reach exceeds its grasp — Loimaranta offers some very interesting data, 
and uses this to reach conclusions which have nothing to do with said data. 


Loimaranta starts by examining the history of the reading /ectio brevior potior. This 
preface to the article is not subject to mathematical argument, though it is a little over- 
general; Loimaranta largely ignores all the restrictions the best scholars put on the use 
of this canon. 


The real examination of the matter begins in section 1, Statistics on Additions and 
Omissions. Here, Loimaranta states, “The canon /ectio brevior potior is tantamount to 
the statement that additions are more common than omissions” (p. 172). This is the 
weak point in Loimaranta’s whole argument. It is an extreme overgeneralization. 
Without question, omissions are more common in individual manuscripts than are 
additions. But many such omissions would be subject to correction, as they make 
nonsense. The question is not, are additions more common than omissions (they are 
not), but are additions more commonly preserved? This is the matter Loimaranta must 
address. It is perfectly reasonable to assume, for instance, that the process of 
manuscript compilation is one of alternately building up and wearing down: Periodically, 
a series of manuscripts would be compared, and the longer readings preserved, after 
which the individual manuscripts decayed (see the article on Destruction and 
Reconstruction). Simply showing that manuscripts tend to lose information is not 
meaningful when dealing with text-types. The result may generalize — but this, without 
evidence, is no more than an assumption. 


Loimaranta starts the discussion of the statistical method to be used with a curious 
statement: “The increasing number of MSS investigated also raises the number of 
variant readings, and the relation between the frequencies of additions and omissions is 
less dependent on the chosen baseline, the hypothetical original text” (p. 173). This 
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statement is curious because there is no reason given for it. The first part, that more 
manuscripts yield more variants, is obviously true. The rest is not at all obvious. In 
general, it is true that increasing a sample size will make it more representative of the 
population it is sampling. But it is not self-evidence that it applies here — my personal 
feeling is that it is not. Certainly the point needs to be demonstrated. Loimaranta is not 
adding variants; he is adding manuscripts. And manuscripts may have particular 
“trends,” not representative of the whole body of tradition. Particularly since the data for 
a particular document may not be representative. 


Loimaranta’s source certainly gives us reason to wonder about its propriety as a 
sample; on p. 173 we learn, “As the text for our study we have chosen chapters 2-4, 13, 
and 27 in the Gospel of Matthew.... For the Gospel of Matthew we have an extensive 
and easy-to-use apparatus in the edition of Legg. All variants in Legg’s apparatus 
supported by at least one Greek MS, including the lectionaries, were taken as variant 
readings.” This is disturbing on many counts. First, the sample is small. Second, the 
apparatus of Legg is not regarded as particularly good. Third, Legg uses a rather biased 
selection of witnesses — the Byzantine text is under-represented. This means that 
Loimaranta is not using a randomly selected or a representative selection. The use of 
singular readings and lectionaries is also peculiar. It is generally conceded that most 
important variants were in existence by the fourth century, and it is a rare scholar who 
will adopt singular readings no matter what their source. Thus any data from these 
samples will not reflect the reality of textual history. The results for late manuscripts 
have meaning only if scribal practices were the same throughout (they probably were 
not; many late manuscripts were copied in scriptoria by trained monks, a situation which 
did not apply when the early manuscripts were created), or if errors do not propagate 
(and if errors do not propagate, then the study loses all point). 


Loimaranta proceeds to classify readings as additions (AD), omissions (OM; these two 
to be grouped as ADOM), substitutions (SB), and transpositions (TR). Loimaranta 
admits that there can be “problems” in distinguishing these classes of variants. This 
may be more of a problem than Loimaranta admits. It is likely — indeed, based on my 
own studies it appears certain — that some manuscript variants of the SB and TR 
varieties derive from omissions which were later restored; it is also likely that some 
ADOM variants derive from places where a corrector noted a substitution or 
transposition, and a later scribe instead removed words marked for alteration. Thus 
Loimaranta’s study solely of AD/OM variants seemingly omits many actual ADOM 
variants where a correction was attempted. 


On page 174, Loimaranta gives us a tabulation of ADOM variants in the studied 
chapters. Loimaranta also analyses these variants by comparing them against three 
edited texts: the Westcott/Hort text, the UBS text, and the Hodges/Farstad text. 
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(Loimaranta never gives a clear reason for using these “baseline” texts. The use of a 
“baseline” is almost certain to induce biases.) This tabulation of variants reveals, 
unsurprisingly, that the Hort text is most likely to use the short text in these cases, and 
H&F edition is most likely to use the long text. But what does this mean? Loimaranta 
concludes simply that WH is a short text and HF is long (p. 175). Surely this could be 
made much more certain, and with less effort, by simply counting words! | am much 
more interested in something Loimaranta does not think worthy of comment: Even in the 
“long” HF text, nearly 40% of ADOM variants point to a longer reading than that adopted 
by HF. And the oh-so-short Hort text adopts the longer reading about 45% of the time. 
The difference between the WH and HF represents only about 10% of the possible 
variants. There isn’t much basis for decision here. Not that it really matters — we aren't 
interested in the nature of particular editions, but in the nature of text-types. 


Loimaranta proceeds from there to something much more interesting: A table of words 
most commonly added or omitted. This is genuinely valuable information, and worth 
preserving. Roughly half of ADOM variants involve one of twelve single words — mostly 
articles, pronouns, and conjunctions. These are, of course, the most common words, 
but they are also short and frequently dispensable. This may be Loimaranta’s most 
useful actual finding: that variations involving these words constitute a notably higher 
fraction of ADOM variants than they constitute of the New Testament text (in excess of 
50% of variants, only about 40% of words, and these words will also be involved in 
other variants. It appears that variants involving these words are nearly twice as 
common as they “should” be). What’s more, the list does not include some very 
common words, such as €v and etc. This isn’t really surprising, but it is important: there 
is a strong tendency to make changes in such small words. And Loimaranta is probably 
right: When a scribe is trying to correctly reproduce his text, the tendency will be to omit 
them. (Though this will not be universal; a particular scribe might, for instance, always 
introduce a quote with ott, and so tend to add such a word unconsciously. And, again, 
this only applies to syntactically neutral words. You cannot account, e.g., for the 
addition/omission of the final “Amen” in the Pauline Epistles this way!) 


Loimaranta, happily, recognizes these problems: 


In the MSS of Matthew there are to be found numerous omissions of 
small words, omissions for which it is needless to search for causes 
other than the scribe’s negligence. The same words can equally well 
be added by a scribe to make the text smoother. The two 
alternatives seem to be statistically indistinguishable. 


(p. 176). Although this directly contradicts the statement (p. 172) that we can reach 
conclusions about preferring the shorter reading “statistically — and only statistically,” it 
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is still a useful result. Loimaranta has found a class of variants where the standard rule 
prefer the shorter reading clearly is not relevant. But this largely affirms the statement of 
this rule by scholars such as Griesbach. 


Loimaranta proceeds to analyse longer variants of the add/omit sort, examining units of 
three words or more. The crucial point here is an analysis of the type of variant: Is it a 
possible haplography (Homoioteleuton or Homoioarcton)? Loimaranta collectively calls 
these HOM variants. Loimaranta has 366 variants of three or more words — a smaller 
sample than we would like, but at least indicative. Loimaranta muddies the water by 
insisting on comparing these against the UBS text to see if the readings are adds or 
omits; this step should have been left out. The key point is, what fraction of the variants 
are HOM variants, potentially caused by haplography? The answer is, quite a few: Of 
the 366, 44 involve repetitions of a single letter, 79 involve repetitions of between two 
and five letters, and 77 involve repetitions of six or more letters. On the other hand, this 
means that 166 of the variants, or 45%, involve no repeated letters at all. 57% involve 
repetitions of no more than one letter. Only 21% involve six letter repetitions. 


From this, Loimaranta makes an unbelievable leap (p. 177): 


We have further made shorter statistical studies, not presented 
here, from other books of the New Testament and with other 
baselines, the result being the same throughout: Omissions are as 
common as or more common than additions. Our investigation thus 
confirms that: 


The canon lectio brevior potior is definitely erroneous. 


It’s nice to know that Loimaranta has studied more data. That’s the only good news. It 
would be most helpful if this other data were presented. The rest is very bad. 
Loimaranta still has not given us any tool for generalizing from manuscripts to text- 
types. And Loimaranta has already conceded that the conclusions of the study do not 
apply in more than half the cases studied (the addition/omission of short words). The 
result on HOM variants cut off another half of the cases, since no one ever claimed that 
lectio brevior applied in cases of haplography. 


To summarize what has happened so far: Loimaranta has given us some useful data: 
We now know that lectio brevior probably should not apply in cases of single, 
dispensable words. It of course does not apply in cases of homoioteleuton. But we have 
not been given a whit of data to apply in cases of longer variants not involving repeated 
letters. And this is where the canon /ectio brevior is usually applied. Loimaranta has 
confirmed what we already believed — and then gone on to make a blanket statement 
with absolutely no support. Remember, the whole work so far has simply counted 
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omissions — it has in no case analysed the nature of those omissions. Loimaranta’s 
argument is circular. Hort is short, so Hort is bad. Hort is bad, so short readings are bad. 


Let’s try to explain this by means of example of how this applies. It is well-known that 
the Alexandrian text is short, and that, of all the Alexandrian witnesses, B is the shortest. 
It is not uncommon to find that B has a short reading not found in the other Alexandrian 
witnesses. If this omission is of a single unneeded word, the tendency might be to say 
that this is the “Alexandrian” reading. Loimaranta has shown that this is probably wrong. 
But if the Alexandrian text as a whole has a short reading, and the Byzantine text (say) 
has a longer one, Loimaranta has done absolutely nothing to help us with this variant. 
Lectio brevior has never been proved; it’s a postulate adopted by certain scholars (it’s 
almost impossible to prove a canon of criticism — a fact most scholars don’t deign to 
notice). Loimaranta has not given us any real reason to reject this postulate. 


Loimaranta then proceeds to try to put this theory to the test, attempting to estimate the 
“true length” of the Gospel of Matthew (p. 177). This is a rather curious idea; to this 
point, Loimaranta has never given us an actual calculation of what fraction of add/omit 
variants should in fact be settled in favour of the longer reading. Loimaranta gives the 
impression that estimating the length is like using a political poll to sample popular 
opinon. But this analogy does not hold. In the case of the poll, we know the exact list of 
choices (prefer the democrat, prefer the republican, undecided, etc.) and the exact 
population. For Matthew, we know none of these things. This quest may well be 
misguided — but, fortunately, it gives us much more information about the data 
Loimaranta was using. On page 178, we discover that, of the 545 ADOM variants in the 
test chapters of Matthew, 261 are singular readings! This is extraordinary — 48% of the 
variants tested are singular. But it is a characteristic of singular readings that they are 
singular. They have not been perpetuated. Does it follow that these readings belong in 
the study? 


Loimaranta attempts to pass off this point by relegating it to an appendix, claiming the 
need for a “more profound statistical analysis” (p. 178). This “more profound analysis” 
proceeds by asking, “Are the relative frequencies of different types of variants, ADs, 
OMs, SBs, and TRs, independent of the number of supporting MSS?” (p. 182). Here the 
typesetter appears to have betrayed Loimaranta, using an N instead of a x. But it hardly 
matters. The questions requiring answers are, what is Loimaranta trying to prove? And 
is the proof successful? The answer to the first question is never made clear. It appears 
that the claim is that, if the number of variants of each type is independent of the 
number of witnesses supporting each — that is, loosely speaking, if the proportion, e.g., 
of ADOMs is the same among variants with only one supporter as among variants with 
many — then singular readings must be just like any other reading. | see no reason to 
accept this argument, and Loimaranta offers none. It’s possible — but possibility is not 
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proof. And Loimaranta seems to go to great lengths to make it difficult to verify the claim 
of independence. For example, on page 184, Loimaranta claims of the data set 
summarized in table A2, “The chi-square value of 4.43 is below the number of df, 8-2=6 
and the table is homogeneous.” Loimaranta does not even give us percentages of 
variants to show said homogeneity, and presents the data in a way which, on its face, 
makes it impossible to apply a chi-squared test (though presumably the actual 
mathematical test lumped AD and OM variants, allowing the calculation to be 
performed). This sort of approach always makes me feel as if the author is hiding 
something. | assume that Loimaranta’s numbers are formally accurate. | cannot bring 
myself to believe they actually mean anything. Even if the variables are independent, 
how does it follow that singular readings are representative? It’s also worth noting that 
variables can be independent as a whole, and not independent in an individual case 
(that is, the variables could be independent for the whole data set ranging from one to 
many supporters, but not independent for the difference between one and two 
supporters). 


And, again, Loimaranta does not seem to have considered is the fact that Legg’s 
witnesses are not a representative sample. Byzantine witnesses are badly under- 
represented. This might prejudice the nature of the results. Loimaranta does not 
address this point in any way. 


On page 178, Loimaranta starts for the first time to reveal what seems to be a bias. 
Loimaranta examines the WH, UBS, and HF texts and declares, e.g., of UBS, “The 
Editorial Committee of UBS has corrected the omissions in the text of W/H only in part.” 
This is fundamentally silly. We are to determine the length of the text, and then select 
variants to add up to that length? The textual commentary on the UBS edition shows 
clearly that the the shorter reading was not one of their primary criteria. They chose the 
variants they thought best. One may well disagree with their methods and their results 
— but at least they examined the actual variants. 


Loimaranta proceeds to this conclusion (p. 179): 


The Alexandrian MSS N and B, and with them the texts of W/H and 
UBS, are characterized by a great number of omissions of all 
lengths. The great majority of these omissions are obviously caused 
by scribes’ negligence. The considerably longer Byzantine text also 
seems to be too short. 


Once again, Loimaranta refuses to acknowledge the difference between scribal errors 
and readings of text-types. Nor do we have any reason to think there is anything wrong 
with those short texts, except that they are short. Again and again, Loimaranta has just 
counted ADOMs. 
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And if the final sentence is correct, it would seem to imply that the only way to actually 
reconstruct the original text is by Conjectural Emendation. Is this really what Loimaranta 
wants? 


This brings us back to another point: Chronology. The process by which all of this 
occurs. Loimaranta does not make any attempt to date the errors he examines. 


But time and dates are very important in context. Logically, if omissions are occurring all 
the time, the short readings Loimaranta so dislikes should constantly be multiplying. 
Late Byzantine manuscripts should have more than early. Yet the shortest manuscripts 
are, in fact, the earliest, P’ and B. Loimaranta’s model must account for this fact — and 
it doesn’t. It doesn’t even admit that the problem exists. If there is a mechanism for 
maintaining long texts — and there must be, or every late manuscript would be far 
worse than the early ones — then Loimaranta must explain why it didn’t operate in the 
era before our earliest manuscripts. As it stands, Loimaranta acts as if there is no such 
thing as history — all manuscripts were created from nothing in their exact present 
state. 


A good supplement to Loimaranta’s study would be an examination of the rate at which 
scribes create shorter readings. Take a series of manuscripts copied from each other — 
e.g., DP and D**s, 205 and 205*s. Or just look at a close group such as the manuscripts 
written by George Hermonymos. For that matter, a good deal could be learned by 
comparing P75 and B. (Interestingly, of these two, P’> seems more likely to omit short 
words than B, and its text does not seem to be longer.) How common are omissions in 
these manuscripts? How many go uncorrected? This would give Loimaranta some 
actual data on uncorrected omissions. 


Loimaranta’s enthusiasm for the longer reading shows few bounds. Having decided to 
prefer the longer text against all comers, the author proceeds to use this as a club to 
beat other canons of criticism. On p. 180, we are told that omissions can produce 
harder readings and that “consequently the rule /ectio difficilior potior is, at least for 
ADOMs, false.” In the next paragraph, we are told that harmonizing readings should be 
preferred to disharmonious readings! 


From there, Loimaranta abandons the mathematical arguments and starts rebuilding 
textual criticism (in very brief form — the whole discussion is only about a page long). | 
will not discuss this portion of the work, as it is not mathematically based. I’m sure you 
can guess my personal conclusions. 


Although Loimaranta seems to aim straight at the Alexandrian text, and Hort, it’s worth 
noting that a// text-types suffer at the hands of this logic. The Byzantine text is 
sometimes short, as is the “Western,” and there are longer readings not really 
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characteristic of any text-type. A canon “prefer the longer reading” does not mean any 
particular text-type is correct. It just means that we need a new approach. 


The fundamental problem with this study can be summed up in two words: Too Broad. 
Had Loimaranta been content to study places where the rule /ectio brevior did not apply, 
this could have been a truly valuable study. But Loimaranta not only throws the baby out 
with the bathwater, but denies that the poor little tyke existed in the first place. 
Loimaranta claims that /ectio brevior must go. The correct statement is, lectio brevior at 
best applies only in certain cases, not involving haplography or common dispensable 
words. Beyond that, | would argue that there are at least certain cases where lectio 
brevior still applies: Christological titles, for instance, or liturgical insertions such as the 
final Amen. Most if not all of these would doubtless fall under other heads, allowing us to 
“retire” lectio brevior. But that does not make the canon wrong; it just means it is of 
limited application. Loimaranta’s broader conclusions, for remaking the entire text, are 
simply too much — and will probably be unsatisfactory to all comers, since they argue 
for a text not found in any manuscript or text-type, and which probably can only be 
reconstructed by pure guesswork. Loimaranta’s mathematics, unlike most of the other 
results offered by textual critics, seems to be largely correct. But mathematics, to be 
useful, must be not only correct but applicable. Loimaranta never demonstrates the 
applicability of the math. 


G. P. Farthing: “Using Probability Theory as a Key to Unlock 
Textual History” 


Published in D. G. K. Taylor, ed., Studies in the Early Text of the Gospels and Acts 
(Texts and Studies, 1999). 


This is an article with relatively limited scope: It concerns itself with attempts to find 
manuscript kinship. Nor does it bring any particular presuppositions to the table. That’s 
the good news. 


Farthing starts out with an extensive discussion of the nature of manuscript stemma. 
Farthing examines and, in a limited way, classifies possible stemma. This is perfectly 
reasonable, though it adds little to our knowledge and has a certain air of unreality 
about it — not many manuscripts have such close stemmatic connections. 


Having done this, Farthing gets down to his point: That there are many possible stemma 
to explain how two manuscripts are related, but that one may be able to show that one 
is more probable than another. And he offers a method to do it. 
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With the basic proposition — that one tree might be more probable than another — it is 
nearly impossible to argue. (See, for instance, the discussion on Cladistics.) It’s the next 
step — determining the probabilities — where Farthing stumbles. 


On page 103 of the printing in Taylor, we find this astonishing statement: 


If there are N elements and a probability p of each element being 
changed (and thus a probability of 1-p of each element not being 
changed) then: 

N x p elements will be changed in copying the new manuscript and 
N x (1 — p) elements will not be changed. 


This is pure bunk, and shows that Farthing does not understand the simplest elements 
of probability theory. 


Even if we allow that the text can be broken up into independent copyable elements (a 
thesis for which Farthing offers no evidence, and which strikes me as most improbable), 
we certainly cannot assume that the probability of variation is the same for every 
element. But even if we could assume that, Farthing is still wrong. This is probability 
theory. There are no fixed answers. You cannot say how many readings will be correct 
and how many will be wrong, or how many changed and how many unchanged. You 
can only assign a likelihood. (Ironically, only one page before this statement, Farthing 
more or less explains this.) It is true that the most likely value, in the case of an ordinary 
distribution, will be given by N*p, and that this will be the median. So what? This is like 
saying that, because a man spends one-fourth of his time at work, two-thirds at home, 
and one-twelfth elsewhere, the best place to find him is somewhere on the road 
between home and work. Yes, that’s his “median” location — but he may never have 
been there in his life! 


Let’s take a simple example, with N=8 and p=.25 (there is, of course, no instance of a 
manuscript with such a high probability of error. But we want a value which lets us see 
the results easily). Farthing’s write-up seems to imply a binomial distribution. He says 
that the result in this case will be two changed readings (8 times .25 is equal to 2). 
Cranking the math: 
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this many changes this ee changes 
oO FO 10.0% __ 0% 
Ao 67% 87% 
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Thus we see that, contra Farthing, not only is it not certain that the number of changes 
is N*p, but the probability is less than one-third that it will be N*p. And the larger the 
value of N, the lower the likelinood of exactly N*p readings (though the likelinood 
actually increases that the value will be close to N*p). 


It’s really impossible to proceed in analysing Farthing. Make the mathematics right, and 
maybe he’s onto something. But what can you do when the mathematics isn’t sound? 
There is no way to assess the results. It’s sad; probability could be quite helpful in 
assessing stemma. But Farthing hasn’t yet demonstrated a method. 


Memes and Motifs: Living Memories 


One of the trickiest tasks of a textual critic is to figure out why scribes do what they do 
— that is, why they make the conscious and unconscious changes they make. We don’t 
really have an answer. This article can’t give a definitive answer, either — but it may 
offer a new way of looking at the question. 


In 1976, Richard Dawkins published a book, The Selfish Gene. Most of it is about 
genetics, and argues that genes, not populations, are the basis for species survival and 
behavior. This is to some extent controversial (beyond the relatively mundane 
controversy over evolution, which of course is not controversial in scientific circles), but 
one concept in the book — the “meme” — has developed a life quite beyond the 
community of those interested in biology. 


Dawkins does not explicitly define the meme, but he gives a derivation: on page 192 of 
the revised (1989) edition of The Selfish Gene, he offers it as a shortened form of 
Greek-influenced “mimeme,” from the root for imitation. 
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So what is a meme? In simplest terms, it is a self-replicating unit of culture — anything 
which is passed on from person to person repeatedly by behavior rather than genetic 
influence. One might almost say a meme is a “brain virus,” save that many memes are 
unquestionably positive. The analogy is in fact to genes — what Dawkins calls 
“replicators.” Just as genes reproduce so as to yield more copies of themselves in living 
organisms, memes reproduce so that they are remembered and transmitted by more 
people. 


As examples of memes, Dawkins cites popular melodies, catch phrases (as an 
American youth will say “whatEVER” to mean “maybe, but the details don’t matter to me 
and they shouldn’t matter to you either’), and fashions in architecture or clothing or 
almost any other widely disseminated object. Fins on cars, by this definition, were a 
meme. Or shoes with pointed toes. Or “White Christmas.” Or patterns on china plates. 


We note, incidentally, that the word “meme” is a meme. Just a minor point for the set 
theorists out there. But it is a successful meme — the term has been accepted into 
various dictionaries (including the one that is spellchecking this document), and at least 
three books have been written about the term by authors other than Dawkins. One of 
them, The Meme Machine by Susan Blackmore, points out the interesting fact that 
memes seem to be largely a human (or at least a primate) invention: Children imitate 
from a very early age. Few other animals directly imitate. They learn, certainly, and they 
learn by guidance, but not really by imitation (see Blackmore, pp. 3-4, or the example of 
the can opener below). It is humans who have developed the meming ability (and gone 
on to create various even more precise meme-preservation tools, such as books and 
computers). So strongly is the meme implanted in us that | have never heard any 
proposal for a society, or even an intelligent species, based on anything other than 
memes. 


The key is that memes survive and spread. Some memes | find rather unconvincing; the 
fins on cars (not cited by Dawkins, | should note) were a failed attempt to create a 
meme — the equivalent of an extinct species. But the meme “Toyota” is going strong at 
the moment — say “Toyota” and most hearers today will think of quality and fuel 
economy, despite the fact that Toyota, in addition to its small, efficient, high-reliability 
cars, makes small trucks with relatively poor gas mileage and reliability little better than 
their American-designed counterparts. 


Some memes, in fact, are demonstrably false. Blackmore, p. 176, mentions the meme 
of Aliens Breeding With Us. Now it is possible that there are aliens among us — 
unlikely, given the constraints of relativity theory, but possible. What is not possible is 
that they are interbreeding; if they can breed with us, they are us. That’s what makes a 
species. So this isn’t happening. But the story apparently is widespread enough to have 
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a certain amount of medical literature about it. It’s a contrary-to-fact meme — and the 
fact that it’s common would seem to demonstrate its memehood: It’s breeding despite 
being absurd. Indeed, it’s arguably increasing in popularity as meme transmission 
becomes more reliable. (Blackmore, p. 204, argues that memes, in their attempts to 
reproduce more accurately, are encouraging replicating mechanisms such as books, 
recordings, computers, the Internet. This | think does not follow — it would be more 
effective to make people’s memories better, and these devices in fact make their 
memories worse. But they do let memes spread faster, which is another desirable goal if 
you think memes have a “purpose.”) 


What makes memes memes is their transmission by imitation. Blackmore (pp. 44—45) 
notes how this is different from other sorts of learning. If you hear a story and retell it, 
i’s a meme. If you hear it and forget it, it’s not. Nor is it a meme if you learn it by 
conditioning, as one conditions a pet (“stand on your hind legs and I’ll give you a doggy 
treat”). Passing on the behavior is the essence of the definition. On page 51, Blackmore 
notes three essential attributes of a meme: Heredity (the behavior is copied/imitated), 
variation (not every imitated version exactly matches the original version), and selection 
(not every copy survives; some are retained, some discarded). This surely will sound 
familiar to textual critics! 


There are, of course, objections to the theory of memes. Some argue that they “don’t 
exist.” That is, you can’t point to something and say, “that’s a meme.” It can be written 
down, but it, as a physical object, cannot be extracted from its context. 


This is true, but not very meaningful. By this standard, a computer program doesn’t 
exist, either — it’s just a pattern of magnetism on a hard disk or in a computer’s RAM. 
You can’t physically extract a program from the computer any more than you can extract 
the meme from the human. Sure, you can call up the program from the computer — but 
you can call up the meme from the human, too: “Hey, pal, tell us the one about the 
banana, the handkerchief, and the railroad engineer.” 


Others object that memes aren’t alive, even in the limited sense that viruses are alive, 
and so can’t “reproduce.” This is simply not true; thing which are not alive can 
reproduce. As counter-evidence we point to prions — the chemicals which cause, 
among other things, mad cow disease. No one considers these alive, but they do 
reproduce — and evolve. In a strange way, we seem to be seeing more and more of 
these non-living reproducing mechanisms — probably because they’re all parasitic, so 
they need life to let them exist. Unlike viruses and prions, at least memes aren’ 
inherently “costly” to their hosts; it takes effort to maintain a brain, to be sure, but it’s 
presumably no more difficult to store the meme of a popular song than an unpopular. It 
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may even be easier, because something that “fits” the brain will need less storage 
space. 


Perhaps this can be made clearer by noting an analogy of the brain-and-meme 
combination. The temptation may be to compare the brain to a computer, and a meme 
to a computer program. An even better analogy, though, might be to a computer 
program and a document — say, a word processor and the file it creates. To open the 
file and make sense of it, you must have the program; the document alone is generally 
gibberish. And the size of the file is not always proportional to the actual amount of data. 
For instance, if a memo consists mostly of “boilerplate” text from a glossary, the file may 
be very small because all the parts are stored in other places. An efficient meme would 
presumably be one which can make use of other material already stored in the brain. 


(There has been, to be sure, some “over-claiming” here, including an argument that 
memes are now driving evolution. Blackmore, in fact, argues that memes have created 
our notion that we have a “self,” which she considers an illusion. This goes so far 
beyond the data as to be almost ridiculous. It is a curiosity that most of those who make 
extravagant claims for memes seem to be rather rabid atheists. | can’t see why this 
should be so. In any case, these issues are for the scientists — and the mystics — to 
argue out. Our concern is not with how memes may have helped to create human 
society; rather, it’s with how they might have affected the transmission of the Bible. 
Memes may or may not influence overall human behavior, but that’s memes as a driving 
force, which is an extension of the original concept. We care about memes as survivors 
— the ideas and phrases most likely to be preserved and passed on, whether they are 
Big Ideas or not.) 


There are at least hints of some of the biology behind memes. The reason humans can 
imitate so much better than other animals is something called “mirror neurons,” found in 
monkeys and apes but in much greater numbers in humans. (It has been speculated 
that the reasons humans have such big brains is so that the number of mirror neurons 
can increase.) What mirror neurons do is allow an observer to mentally imitate the 
actions of another person — if you watch someone cutting a piece of paper with 
scissors, Say, mirror neurons will play back your own actions so that you can “feel” the 
feeling of cutting the paper yourself. Your hand won’t actually pump up and down, but 
they will tense up just a little as if preparing to do so. 


It appears that mirror neurons, and the actions they imitate, can be started up by either 
sights or sounds. So you could either see or hear someone taking scissors to paper and 
still imitate the act. This, incidentally, includes facial expressions. Watching someone 
feel sad, your own muscles start twisting in sad ways — which is how you can 
empathize with the sadness. (It appears that this is one of the problems of people with 
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autism: This mechanism doesn’t work, so they have a hard time imitating and a harder 
time understanding how others feel.) 


The ability to imitate is vital. You’ve probably encountered dogs or cats which have 
learned the sound of a can opening, and scramble to come and get fed when it 
happens. But the dogs and cats don’t try to learn how to open the cans; they just have a 
Pavlovian response: “Il heard a phhs! sound — that means food!” A human child, 
watching a can being opened, won’t necessarily associate it with food — but will go to 
the toy kitchen you bought two months ago and will play with the toy can opener. The 
dog or cat responds; the human practices. This is what appears to make memes a 
largely human thing. 


(Note: Most of the material on mirror neurons comes from the program “Quirks and 
Quarks” on CBC radio, April 2, 2006.) 


A third objection is less to the concept of memes than to the (potential) science of 
mimetics. The objection is that there is no unit to measure memes. The standard 
example of this is Beethoven’s fifth symphony and the opening line dit-dit-dit-daaaah. Is 
this a meme? Is the whole symphony a meme? The first phrase is the best-known part 
of the work, but the whole symphony is variations on a theme. Both are widely 
recognized, and repeated. Both seem to fit the definition of a meme. Does this mean 
that memes contain memes? 


This can be argued in both ways. It is usually said that genes cannot be composed of 
other genes. On the other hand, if we look at information theory, a set can consist of 
other sets, and subsets of a set are still sets in their own right. (And sets, we note, have 
the same sort of non-existent existence as is claimed for memes.) The analogy to 
computer programs is also apt. Chances are that your computer has some sort of 
startup script, though the names vary from machine to machine. The startup script is a 
program, but it calls other programs. Those programs it calls are programs in their own 
right — but are also part of the bigger program. 


Even in biology, there are partial analogies — notably in proteins. Certain complex 
proteins consist of assemblies of smaller proteins, which can perform some function 
independently but which perform another function when grouped. An example, cited by 
Jonathan Weiner in Time, Love, Memory, p. 194, is the process responsible for 
Huntington’s chorea, involving two proteins, one produced by the huntington gene and 
another named glyceraldehyde—3 phosphate dehydrogenase, a common enzyme. The 
glyceraldehyde protein is used for many things (genes with multiple uses are so 
common that the term “pleiotropism” has been coined to describe their effects), so the 
DNA sequence that codes for it is clearly its own gene — but it is a/so required by both 
the good and the bad versions of huntington (the reason for the disease is that the 
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huntington protein grips the enzyme too tightly for it to perform its proper role). So we 
have a huntington gene and a glyceraldehyde gene — but the extended gene which 
causes or prevents Huntington’s Disease consists of the gene at the huntington spot, 
plus the glyceraldehyde gene. The glyceraldehyde is very much like a subroutine in a 
library of computer routines: It’s used by many other body processes. Thus, there is no 
real reason why memes cannot be composed of other memes. 


And while the lack of a unit of memes is a drawback, it is not necessarily fatal to the 
science. Set theory has no unit except sets. More to the point, a science can proceed 
without knowing its units. Darwin proposed the theory of evolution without even knowing 
that there were genetic laws (which, incidentally, made Darwin’s original theory rather 
different from what we know now. Darwin didn’t really propose a theory of evolution as 
such; the word wasn’t even a regular part of his vocabulary. He proposed the theory of 
natural selection, which became the modern theory of evolution when combined with 
genetic theory). Somewhat later, when Gregor Mendel indirectly completed the theory of 
evolution by discovering his genetic laws, no one even knew that cell nuclei contained 
genetic information — so while there were clearly things such as genes, they were just 
black boxes, with no known mechanism or location. Later, nucleic acids were 
discovered, but nobody knew what they did. Still later, Crick and Watson discovered the 
structure of DNA, but that didn’t sequence the genome. Even now, there are plenty of 
genes whose functions we don’t understand. Some sciences start from the bottom up — 
but others start from the top down. Mimetics, if real, appears to be one of the latter: The 
big picture precedes the dirty details. 


We do note at least one major difference between memes and genes: Memes — at 
least, some memes — have two ways to reproduce. The terms used by Blackmore (p. 
63) are “copy-the-product” and “copy-the-instructions.” The former reproduces by 
observation, the second by recipe. To take a very simple example, consider peeled 
carrots. Two people who have never eaten peeled carrots come to a party and see the 
peeled carrots and like them. One goes to the host and asks how they were prepared; 
he says, “Peel them with a potato peeler.” The guest does so; that’s copying the 
instructions. Following a reciple or an instruction manual is copying the instructions. 


The other guest says to himself, “peeled carrots — | can do that!” — and peels the 
carrots with a knife. Same end result, different means. This is copying the product. 


Genes reproduce by copy-the-instructions; they make reproductions of DNA. Most of 
the time, this produces exact replicas of the original genes. On the other hand, if there is 
an error in the instructions (e.g. if someone accidentally writes “peel the carrots with a 
potato grater instead of “peel the carrots with a potato peeler’) the result is nonsense 
and the outcome bollixed. Copy-the-product is much more subject to small variation (but 
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also, indirectly, to improvements); my suspicion is that it is less likely to be rendered 
complete nonsense. This strikes me as rather similar to scribes who copy letter-by-letter 
versus phrase-by-phrase. The former may make an error on a particular letter, yielding 
nonsense but only in a very local way; the latter may make a more substantial change 
but almost certainly one that makes some sort of sense. 


So why do memes matter to textual critics? Because the basic characteristic of memes 
is that they spread. Random ideas generally are not memes. Memes somehow fit into 
the shape of our brains, and to tend to intrude into other thinking. Think of how many 
phrases from Shakespeare or the King James Bible survive in English. Those are, 
emphatically, memes. 


Now think about assimilation of parallels. Not all parallels get assimilated. Assimilation is 
toward the most familiar reading. In other words, it’s not assimilation of parallels. It is, 
precisely, assimilation of memes. 


Is this just terminology? | suppose you could say so — but the concept is well worthy 
remembering. The key point about those assimilated phrases, like the memes 
themselves, is that they have survived and propagated. Why? 


| can’t help think of folklore motifs. For example, my three favorite works of fantasy are 
Tolkien’s The Lord of the Rings, Ursula K. LeGuin’s Earthsea books (at least the first 
three), and Lloyd Alexander’s Chronicles of Prydain. These three stories do not have 
the same plot, but they have the same folklore motifs: The Quest, the Coming of the 
King, the Price (one person paying a high penalty to save many). The last of those, of 
course, is familiar to all Christians. 


Why do these items appeal to me? Evidently there is some deep psychological “lock” to 
which they are the key. “The Price” appeals to billions, since Christianity survives to this 
day. The others aren’t quite as popular, but they have appealed to millions — e.g. the 
books | cited have between them inspired six movies that | know of, and possibly more, 
though the movies generally have been much inferior to the books. 


Or consider the concept of “magic.” Grant that ancient peoples had no scientific method; 
they could not explain lightning or earthquakes or hurricanes. But they understood that 
there was a natural order of things — they had to, to follow the seasons! So why magic? 
The notion seems to be very widespread — and yet it is most unlikely that any of them 
saw human beings perform magic. All the “unnatural” things they saw were without 
evident cause (the work of God, not a human being). There is no reason why a concept 
of “magic” should evolve, let alone be widespread. So why do so many cultures have it? 
Presumably because it suits our thought processes somehow. 
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What this says is that some things stick in the brain better than others. Whatever the 
reason, whatever their nature, they replicate and spread. 


As far as | know, no one has set out to study what makes a meme — that is, no one has 
done research on what sticks best in people’s brains, or whether some people are more 
receptive than others. But there are hints. Sound patterns help — rhymes, alliteration, 
metre. There are also indications that non-metrical patterns can help. The parallelism of 
Hebrew poetry, for instance. | recently saw an argument (I’m not sure where) that the 
reason Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address is so memorable is its balanced phrasing: It 
repeatedly uses concepts in threes (“we cannot dedicate — we cannot consecrate — 
we cannot hallow”; compare the second inaugural address: “With malice toward none; 
with charity for all; with firmness in the right”). This may explain, e.g. why, when Matthew 
took out the “to hear” from Mark’s “He who has ears to hear, let him hear,” scribes 
repeatedly re-introduced it. Mark’s form is “meme-able”; Matthew’s probably less so. 
This is speculation in the absence of knowledge, but we have to start somewhere. We 
often say that Mark is assimilated to Matthew because the latter is the “stronger” gospel 
(whatever that means). But it may just be more mimetic — after all, Mark sounds very 
Aramaic, while Matthew and (especially) Luke sound more Greek. To a Greek speaker, 
those Greek gospels must be easier to remember. 


It should be stressed that memes are not necessarily good — Blackmore, pp. 76-77, 
offers the suggestion that evolution favoured those who were the best at imitating 
successful people. In other words, you can get ahead by being personally successful — 
or you can get ahead by aping or attaching yourself to someone who is a good leader. 
The result, perhaps, is a tendency toward fads — some of them good, many neutral, 
some mildly bad (think, say, the 2005 trend toward pointed shoes for women, which are 
ugly, uncomfortable, and hard on the feet; or the current trend toward eyeglasses which 
are too small to allow decent peripheral vision), and some incredibly dangerous (the 
Nazi party, say, or the Bolshevik version of Communism). Memetics serves yet again as 
confirmation that what is popular is not necessarily what is right — something very 
important in assessing, say, the Majority Text. 


There has been, to my knowledge, no exploration of memes with connection to textual 
criticism. But it seems to me that it is an area that should be examined closely. If we can 
learn which stories and phrases stick in scribes’ heads, we can much more easily guess 
how they will change the texts before them. 


Some other characteristics of memes: They come in clusters. This again is like biology, 
where genes are grouped in chromosomes and a full set of chromosomes make up a 
genetic code. Words and music of a song can be separated but also go together (and 
reinforce each other). We have bins in our brains for Bible quotes or Shakespeare 
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quotes. Some of these can be of different types — we can’t quote all of Hamlet, but can 
outline the plot while quoting “To be or not to be” and “The play’s the thing” and the like. 
Is there a pattern to these clusters? And might it affect scribes? 


Anybody want a nice interdisciplinary thesis? 


Moralizing Bible, or Bible Moralisée 


A particular sort of illuminated Bible, typically made in France in the thirteenth century. 
One might say that they were doubly illuminated, with the arrangement looking like a 
stained glass window or chain of gens. Alongside the text (of the Vulgate, naturally) 
would be an image of the Biblical account — and, parallel to that, an image displaying 
some moralizing or allegorical interpretation. So if the illustration of the Wise Fool being 
taken away from his wealth, the parallel image might be something illustrating the 
worthlessness of riches. Because the Bible Moralisée required extra illumination (as 
well as extra writing material), they seem to have been very expensive and quite rare; 
as far as | know, none has any critical value. 
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The Nestle Apparatus 


The Terminology in the Nestle-Aland Apparatus 


The Nestle-Aland New Testament is the most significant Greek Bible in use today, and 
its introduction gives a detailed explanation of how it works. But, sometimes, it can be 
helpful to have another version of the information.... 


al From Latin alii, meaning “others.” Used to note that the listed reading has support 
from a significant number of other manuscripts but not enough manuscripts to 
represent even a portion of the Byzantine tradition. It represents more 
manuscripts than pc but fewer than pm — perhaps between 5% and 25% of the 
total tradition. It is not uncommon to find a/ used to note a reading where the 
Textus Recepius departs from the Majority Text. 

f' | Symbol used in the Nestle editions (and others) for the Lake Group (A). For 
details of the group, see the entry on the minuscule 1eap. 

fs Symbol used in the Nestle editions (and others) for the Ferrar Group (¢). For 
details of the group, see the entry on the minuscule 13. 

$ Properly a blackletter h. Symbol used in the editions of Nestle prior to NA® for the 
Alexandrian text, but now abandoned as unclear. 

h.t. Symbol used in Nestle to describe the error known as Homoioteleuton, “same 
ending” (which see). 

9 Properly a blackletter k. Symbol used in the editions of Nestle prior to NA¢ for the 
Byzantine text, usually as represented by the Texitus Receptus, but now 
abandoned as insufficiently defined; it has been replaced by the more precisely 
defined M1). 

tp The symbol used in the current Nestle-Aland editions (26th edition and up) for the 


“Majority Text.” (The same Gothic M1) is also used in the Hodges & Farstad text for 
the Majority Text, but not in the same way.) It is thus equivalent in concept to the 
symbol Byz in the United Bible Societies editions, or with w in editions such as 
Souterr’s. It corresponds roughly with Von Soden’s K. It is not equivalent to the 
Textus Receptus (c). 

In the Nestle-Aland text, however, Il) has an additional use beyond the equivalent 
in the other texts. It also serves as a group symbol to include any uncited 
“constant witnesses of the second order.” These “constant witnesses of the 
second order” are witnesses cited for every variant in the apparatus, but whose 
readings are only cited explicitly when they differ from . 
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633 


The “constant witnesses of the second order” are as follows: 

Gospels: K, N, P, Q (cited for Luke and John in NA*, but for John only in NA?’), F, 
A, 0292 (NA? only), 28 (cited for the gospels in NA26, but only for Mark in NA?’), 
33 (NA only; cited explicitly in NA?’), 565, 579 (NA?’ only), 700, 892, 1010 (NA# 
only), 1241, 1424, 2542 (NA only, for Mark and Luke), 844 (NA?’ only), 2211 
(NA? only) 

Acts: L, 33 (NA® only; cited explicitly in NA?’), 81, 323, 614, 945, 1175, 1241, 
1505 (NA only), 1739 (NA* only; cited explicitly in NA?’), 2495 (NA?> only) 

Paul: K, L, P, 33 (NA*® only; cited explicitly in NA’), 81, 104, 365, 630, 1175, 
1241, 1505 (NA”’ only), 1506, 1739 (NA* only; cited explicitly in NA’), 1881 (NA?6 
only; cited explicitly in NA?’), 2464, 2495 (NA* only), 249 (NA?’ only), 846 
(NA?only) 

Catholics: K, L, 33 (NA* only; cited explicitly in NA?’), 81, 323, 614, 630, 1241, 
1505 (NA”’ only), 1739 (NA only; cited explicitly in NA?’), 2495 (NA?> only) 
Apocalypse: In this section will often be divided into M7) (the main Koine text) 
and Mp4 (the Andreas text). The witnesses in this section include P (as part of 
m4), 046 (as part of Mk), 1006, 1611, 1841, 1854, 2030, 2050, 2053, 2062, 2329, 
2344 2351, 2377 

Note that some of these witnesses have lacunae; one should be sure to check 
that they are extant for a particular passage before citing them on the basis of 
Nestle. Also, some of the “constant witnesses” are fragmentary; this means that it 
is not always possible to cite their readings explicitly. This is particularly true of 33 
(this is one of the reasons why it was promoted to a first-order witness in NA?’), 
but it is also true of 1506, 2344, and 2377, which remain second-order witnesses. 
One brief example must serve to explain this. 

In 2 Thes. 1:2 (the first variant in the apparatus of that book), the text has matpoc 
°[NUwv]. In the apparatus we read 

q 1,2°BDP 0111433 1739 1881 pcm bo! txtN AF G10278 M7 lat sy sa bo" 
(W pc: h.t.) 

That is, the witnesses B, D, P, 0111“, 33, 1739, 1881, and some versions omit the 
word; the remaining witnesses include it. Among these remaining witnesses are, 
of course, the ones explicitly cited (xn AF G1 0278), but also the witnesses 
comprehended within I) — in this case, K, L, 81, 104, 365, 630, 1175, 1241, 
1505, 2464, 2°, and @ *° (1506 is defective here, and we have seen that P goes 
with the other reading). 

Of course, the Byzantine tradition sometimes divides. In this case, the Nestle 
apparatus cites all witnesses explicitly, and marks the divided portions of the 
Byzantine text pm. 
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pe From Latin pauci, meaning “a few.” Used to note that the listed reading has 
support from a handful of other manuscripts (seemingly not more than about 5% 
of the total tradition). 

pm From Latin permulti, meaning “very many.” Used to indicate a large number of 
manuscripts at points where the Byzantine tradition is significantly divided. A 
reading marked pm is a Byzantine reading without being the Byzantine reading. A 
reading marked pm probably has the support of roughly 30% to 70% of the total 
tradition. 

rell Also sometimes rel. From Latin reliqui, meaning “[the] rest.” Used in Nestle-Aland 
to indicate that all uncited witnesses support the reading (but is rarely used). In 
other editions, it may simply mean that the vast majority support the reading. 
Some may even use specialized notations after rel/ (e.g. re/ pl, “most of the rest”). 

vid From Latin videtur or ut videtur. Closest English equivalent is probably 
“apparently.” The siglum of a manuscript is marked “4 if the original reading cannot 
be determined with absolute precision. This happens frequently with the papyri, 
where individual letters are often illegible. It may also happen in the event of a 
correction; the original text (or sometimes the correction!) may be partially 
obscured. It is generally agreed that “* should only be used in a critical apparatus 
if the manuscript being studied can only support one of several possible variant 
readings suggested by other sources. (In a collation, of course, uncertain letters 
should be marked with a dot below the letter or some other symbol; letters which 
cannot be read at all should be replaced by a dot.) 

v.I. |From Latin varia lectio, meaning “a variant (or different) reading.” Used in Nestle- 
Aland refer specifically to readings found in the margin of a manuscript and 
offered as an alternative to the reading in the text. Such readings are most 
common in Harklean Syriac (where, however, they are indicated by sy"’’), but are 
also found in 1739 (where the reading of the text is indicated 1739) and 
occasionally in other manuscripts (see, for instance, the notes to 1 John 5:7-8, 
where we find the passage about the “three heavenly witnesses” shown as a 
variant reading in 88 221 429 636). It should be noted that variant readings are 
not necessarily better or worse than those of the text; 1739 has some very 
interesting marginal readings (e.g. Rom. 1:7, 1 John 4:3), but the readings of the 
text are generally superior; in the Harklean Syriac both text and marginal 
readings have value; in the case of 1 John 5:6—8, the marginal readings are 
obviously spurious. 
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Neumes 


Introduction 


Greek is a musical language. Early forms of the language even used tonal stress. By 
New Testament times, this tonal usage had faded (presumably because it was hard for 
non-native speakers, as it is for non-native speakers of Chinese today), but even so, 
many Biblical texts are suitable for singing. Unfortunately, in ancient times there was no 
good way to record the melody of the piece being sung. 


The earliest systems of musical notation were developed between 1500 and 3000 years 
ago by the Greeks. These schemes were generally based on letters of the Greek 
alphabet. This had several problems: The melody of the song could be confused with its 
words, the system was not very accurate, and it was immensely complicated. 


Neumes and neuming were developed to overcome these problems Neumes were 
small marks placed above the text to indicate the “shape” of a melody. As a form of 
notation, they were initially even less effective than the letter-based systems they 
replaced — but they were unambiguous and took very little soace, and so they survived 
when other systems failed. Our modern musical notation is descended from neumes. 


History and Function of Neumes 


The psalms provide clear evidence on Biblical texts being sung. Many of the psalms 
indicate the tune used for them. There are places in the New Testament (e.g. Mark 
14:26 and parallels, Acts 16:25) which apparently refer to the singing of psalms and 
biblical texts. But we have no way to know what tunes were used. 


This was as much a problem for the ancients as it is for us. By the ninth century they 
were beginning to develop ways to preserve tunes. We call the early form of this system 
neuming, and the symbols used neumes (both from Greek Ttveuya). 


The earliest neumes (found in manuscripts such as W) couldn’t really record a tune. 
Neither pitch nor duration was indicated, just the general “shape” of the tune. 
Theoretically only two symbols were used: “Up” (the acutus, originally symbolized by 
something like /), and the “Down” (gravis, \). These could then be combined into 
symbols such as the “Up-then-down” (4). This simple set of symbols wasn’t much help if 
you didn’t know a tune — but could be invaluable if you knew the tune but didn’t quite 
know how to fit it to the words. It could also jog your memory if you slipped a little. 
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Neumes were usually written in green or red ink in the space between the lines of text. 
They are, for obvious reasons, more common in lectionaries than in continuous-text 
manuscripts. 


As the centuries passed, neuming became more and more complex, adding metrical 
notations and, eventually, ledger lines. The picture below (a small portion of chapter 16 
of Mark from the tenth century manuscript 274) shows a few neumes in exaggerated 
red. In this image we see not only the acutus and the gravis, but such symbols as the 
podatus (the J symbol, also written /), which later became a rising eighth note. 


‘ \ a” 
Tre) aurte Yea & -rranket ¢ run — 


partir o cinrre's feak ores cre rp wo “Go 
mxpo oy spe f chhite Va A an op nek d os 
wop o 46 “6 foarte r dant pip +4 


By the twelfth century, these evolved neumes had become a legitimate musical 
notation, which in turn evolved into the church’s ancient “plainsong notation” and the 
modern musical staff. 


All of these forms, however, were space-intensive (plainsong notation took four ledger 
lines, and more elaborate notations might take as many as fifteen), and are not normally 
found in Biblical manuscripts (so much so that most music history books do not even 
mention the use of neumes in Biblical manuscripts; they usually start the history of 
notation around the twelfth century and its virga, punctae, and breves). 


The primary use of neumes to the Biblical scholar is for dating: If a manuscript has 
neumes, it has to date from roughly the eighth century or later. The form of the neumes 
may provide additional information about the manuscript’s age. 


Nomina Sacra 


Introduction 


Ancient manuscripts were, of course, written by hand, often in large uncial scripts, on 
papyrus (moderately expensive) or parchment (even more expensive). The expense of 
writing materials and the time needed to copy a manuscript meant that every attempt 
had to be made to save space. 
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One way to conserve materials was abbreviations. Anumber of strategies were adopted 
at one time or another — e.g. a special symbol such as an elaborate script kappa for 
KL, a Superscript ¢ at the end of a word, or a bar representing a terminal v. 


The latter two methods are known as suspension, and it is suspected that they were 
related. Initially, the terminal letter was simply written as a superscript, e.g. QOEO’. Such 
a small letter could quickly degenerate into a squiggle such as OEO~, and from there it 
is a tiny step to just writing an overbar. 


The Christians went a step further by creating the nomina sacra (“sacred names’). 
These were abbreviations formed by taking the first one or two letters of certain words, 
plus the final letter(s) (to determine the inflection), omitting the intervening letters, and 
drawing a line over the whole. 


The reason for the development of the nomina sacra is disputed and will not be covered 
here. A good brief summary of ideas on the matter can be found in Bruce M. Metzger, 
Manuscripts of the Greek Bible: An Introduction to Paleography (1981), pp. 36-37. It 
should not be assumed that the reason is simply to save space, since it doesn't save 
much. Nor is writing OC with an overbar significantly faster than writing OEOC. It is 
reasonable to assume that the system arose out of some other need — it has been 
suggested that it may have come from LXX and the need to show where one should 
read Adonai instead of the tetragrammaton — that is, that kuptoc would be a translation 
of adonai but that the contraction KC would represent the divine name. 


The use of nomina sacra became standard at a very early date, although just how early 
is not certain. There are no nomina sacra visible in P52; the line length perhaps implies 
the use of the abbreviation IN, but this is not certain (see discussion in the entry on P2). 
But the substantial early papyri use the abbreviations at least intermittently. Scrivener 
reports the following usages among important manuscripts: 


Vaticanus (B) abbreviates 8€oc Kuploc InGoUG Xplotoc TveuuA (generally only 
these, although the Old Testament sometimes abbreviates avO@pwrmpoc as well 
as lopanA lepoucaAny). 


-  Bezae (D) abbreviates only BEoc Kkuploc Inoouc Xpiotoc (D F G of Paul also 
follow this usage, but rather inconsistently). 


Z"seldom” abbreviates. 
. 2 abbreviates Natnp as NTHP. 


. Codex 700 abbreviates c8vwv as eOv. 
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The Bodleian Genesis has an odd abbreviation (TIAPNO2 with a 8 above the 
line) for map8Evoc -- that is: 

2) 
NAPNOZ 


By the third century presence or absence of the Nomina Sacra can be used to tell a 
Christian from a Jewish codex of the Old Testament. The use of the abbreviations at this 
time was slightly haphazard (e.g. one or two scribes might use the abbreviation Iz for 
Joshua; in later use it would have been reserved exclusively for Jesus; similarly, should 
owtnp be abbreviated if not used for Jesus?). One or two marginal abbreviations 
fluctuated in their use (e.g. the Egerton Gospel abbreviates mpogntac). But by 
Byzantine times a list of fifteen nomina sacra had been generally adopted. They were 
as follows: 


Chart of the Standard Nomina Sacra 


Abbreviation Stands for Meaning 
avo avOpwttoc human being 
505 Sau(E)d David 

O¢ QE0cC God 

Ind lopanA Israel 
ANU lEQOUCGANU Jerusalem 
IC IngouG Jesus 

KG KUPIOG [the] Lord 
une untnp Mother 
OUPOG OuUpavoc heaven(s) 
Tp TIATHP Father 
TIva TIveOua Spirit 

OTS OTAUPOG Cross 
one owtTnp Savior 

UG UIOG Son 

XG XPIOTOG Christ 
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It should be observed that these were not the only abbreviations used by individual 
scribes. One or another might use an abbreviation from some other source — perhaps 
creating confusion or even a variant reading. Christopher de Hamel, A History of 
Illuminated Manuscripts, Phaedon, 1997, pp. 90, 94-96, gives an example derived from 
the Latin text by Berengaudus on the Apocalypse: a lost manuscript may have read “in 
hoc l’o” (or “in hoc lo, or some such). The scribe who copied the existing manuscript 
was not sure whether “l’o” stood for “libro” or “loco,” and wrote both as alternatives — 
and a still later scribe might then adopt the wrong one. It’s hard to know how often this 
happened; if a manuscript contains two readings, they are surely at least as likely to 
come from comparison of manuscripts as from not understanding an abbreviation. But 
with thousands of scribes working from thousands of manuscripts, it is a possibility that 
can’t be excluded. 


Other Abbreviations 


In addition to the above, some abbreviations occur in various classical documents. Sir 
Edward Maunde Thompson, An Introduction to Greek and Latin Paleography, Oxford, 
1912, p. 79, fn. 1 lists the following among others: 


3 termination at 
Q’ ava 
y’ yap 
0’ OE \ The potential for confusion between these two will be 
o o1a / obvious. 
\ Elval 
\\ ELOL 
K’ KQL \ . : 
s Another easily confused pair. 
K Kata / 
€ \ 
zi a And still another source of confusion. 
U META / 
QO’ OUV 
: x 
i page And another. 
TT TIE P(t) / 
CQ’ OUV 
T TV \ This is probably the worst source of confusion of all, 
= te | although the form can probably be determined from the 
/__ following noun 
x TWV 
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U> UTIEP \ This pair could really produce some interesting 
/ confusions. It’s also rather funny to see a smooth 


i breathing following vu. 
RP XPOVOG 
4 QUTOG and cases 


Non-Biblical Textual Criticism 


Introduction 


Textual criticism does not apply only to the New Testament. Indeed, most aspects of 
modern textual criticism originated in the study of non-Biblical texts. Yet non-Biblical 
textual criticism shows notable differences from the New Testament variety. Given the 
complexity of the field, we can only touch on a few aspects of non-Biblical TC. But I'll try 
to summarize both the chief similarities and the major differences. 


In one sense, the materials of secular textual criticism resemble those for Biblical 
criticism. Both are involved with manuscripts other than the autograph — or, in a few 
strange cases such as Malory’s Morte D’Arthur and the works of Shakespeare, with the 
relationship between editions and autographs. (We have only two early sources for 
Malory, both near-contemporary: Caxton’s printed edition and a manuscript presumably 
close to the autograph. They differ recensionally at some points: Caxton evidently 
rewrote.) 
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The sole manuscript of Malory, British Library Add. 59678. The top portion of folio 35, 
showing the change from the first hand to the second (a change which seems to prove 
that it is not the autograph). The manuscript is imperfect; eight leaves are lost at the 
beginning, and probably as many at the end. This manuscript seems to have been 
known to Caxton; there are marks from his print shop in it. But the published edition 
differs, sometimes dramatically, from the manuscript. 

It appears that Caxton rewote most extensively in the earlier portions, where Malory 
was, in effect, writing independent short stories; the end, in which Malory seems to be 
trying to create a unified narrative, is almost the same in manuscript and print book. The 
whole still poses an interesting challenge to textual critics, since the manuscript is not 
the autograph and there are hints that Caxton had some other source -- perhaps 
another manuscript. 

Copies of Caxton's first printed edition are almost as rare as manuscripts: Only two 
survive, and one of them imperfect. Simply being printed did not assure the survival of 
documents! 


The works of Sir Walter Scott are an even more complex case: Scott’s native language 
was Braid Scots; it differs in pronunciation and vocabulary, though hardly in grammar, 
from British English, which is the language in which his books were to be published. To 
a significant extent, he relied upon his publisher to correct his Scotticisms. He also 
produced a second edition of many of his works, making marginal emendations in the 
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first edition. So what is the authoritative text of, say, Ivanhoe — Scott’s manuscript, 
Scott’s first edition, Scott’s interlinear folios which were the source for the second 
edition, or the second edition? And how do Scott’s corrections to the galley proofs fit into 
this? Not all of his corrections were proper English, and the editors ignored some of 
these. 


Percy’s Reliques have some similar problems, because there quite literally was no 
original manuscript. Percy assembled fragments from various sheets he had collected, 
tore out portions of manuscripts (yes, the man was a vandal), scribbled over it them, 
promised fillers but supplied them late, added material after portions of the book had 
been printed, and in general did everything he could to torture his poor printer. Little 
wonder that the book took two and a half years to publish. But what, then, is “the” text of 
the Reliques? The various materials Percy submitted? The corrected proofs? 
Something else? This is a book which was published in relatively modern times by a 
known author, but still there is no autograph. 


The history of printed editions of classical works is often similar to that of the New 
Testament text following Erasmus: “[T]he early printers, by the act of putting a text into 
print, tended to give that form of the text an authority and a permanence which in fact it 
rarely deserved. The editio princeps of a classical author was usually little more than a 
transcript of whatever humanist manuscript the printer chose to use as his copy.... The 
repetition of this text.... soon led to the establishment of a vulgate text.... and 
conservatism made it difficult to discard in favour of a radically new text” (L. D. Reynolds 
& N. G. Wilson, Scribes & Scholars, second edition, 1974, p. 187). 


There is, however, one fundamental difference between classical and Biblical textual 
criticism. Without exception, the number of manuscripts of classical works is smaller. 
Even the Golden Legend of Jacobus de Voragine, which in many countries was better- 
known than the Bible itself, exists in only about a thousand copies. The most popular 
classical work is the /liad, represented by somewhat less than 700 manuscripts (though 
these manuscripts actually average rather older than New Testament manuscripts. 
Papyrus copies of Homer are numerous. As early as 1920, when the New Testament 
was known in only a few dozen of papyrus copies, there were in excess of a hundred 
papyrus texts of the /liad known, a fair number of which dated from the first century C. 
E. or earlier.) But the case of Homer is hardly normal. More typical are works such as 
Chaucer (Somewhat over 80 manuscripts of the Canterbury Tales, of which about two- 
thirds once contained the complete Tales; a few dozen copies of most of his other 
works). From this we work down through Piers Plowman (about forty manuscripts) to 
Thucydides, preserved in only eight manuscripts (this even though he was so well- 
known and admired that one of Josephus’s assistants is known as the “Thucydidean 
hack”) to the literally thousands of works preserved in only one manuscript — including 
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such great classics as Beowulf, the Norse myths of the Regius Codex, Tacitus (Tacitus’s 
Annals are preserved in two copies, but as the copies are partial and do not overlap at 
all, for any given passage there is only one manuscript). Indeed, there are instances 
where all manuscripts are lost and we must reconstruct the work from excerpts 
(Manetho; the non-Homeric portions of the Epic Cycle; most of Polybius, etc.) 


This produces a problem completely opposite that in New Testament TC. In New 
Testament TC, we can usually assume that the original reading is preserved 
somewhere; the problem is one of sorting through the immense richness of the tradition 
to find it. In classical criticism, the reverse is often the case: We know every manuscript 
and every reading in the tradition, but have no assurance that the tradition preserve the 
original reading. AS an example, consider a reading from Gregory of Tours’ History of 
Tours: in |.9 the manuscripts of Gregory allude to the twelve patriarchs (specifically 
mentioning that there are twelve) — and then list only nine: Reuben, Simeon, Levi, 
Judah, Issachar, Zebulun, Dan, Gad, Asher. Clearly, three names — Naphtali, 
Benjamin, and either Joseph or his sons — have been omitted. But where in the 
reading? And is it Joseph, or his sons? We simply cannot tell. 


It will be observed that many of the documents cited above are in languages other than 
Greek. Textual criticism, of course, can be applied in all languages; the basic rules are 
the same (except for those pertaining to paleography and other aspects related to letter 
forms and the history of the written language). For perspective, many of our examples 
will be based on works written in languages other than Greek — though, because | lack 
the background, none will be taken from ideographic languages. 


The text which follows is littered with footnotes and parentheses. | am genuinely sorry 
about this, since it makes the article much more confusing. But this is a far more 
complex field than New Testament criticism — there are many different sorts of 
documents requiring many different techniques. Most rules have long lists of 
exceptions. And | don’t want to deceive by overgeneralizing. The only alternative is the 
long list of special cases. 


The Method of Classical Textual Criticism 


Classical textual criticism, as its name implies, goes back to the classical Greeks, who 
were concerned with preserving the text of such ancient works as Homer. One of the 
centers of ancient textual criticism was Alexandria; it has been hypothesized (though 
there is no evidence of this) that the reason for the relative purity of the Alexandrian text 
of the New Testament is that Egyptian scribes were influenced by the careful and 
conservative work of the Alexandrian school. Their textual work on Homer was not 
always sophisticated (indeed, their conclusions were often quite silly), but they 
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developed a critical apparatus of high sophistication (see the discussion of Alexandrian 
Critical Symbols). 


Modern textual criticism, however, dates back to Karl Lachmann, who would later edit 
the first text of the New Testament to be fully independent of the Textus Receptus. In his 
work on Lucretius, Lachmann defined the basic method that has been used ever since. 
Textual criticism, in this system, proceeds through four basic steps (some of which will 
be neglected in certain cases, and which occasionally go by other names): 


1. Recensio, the creation of a family tree for the manuscripts of the work 


2. Selectio, the comparison of the readings of the various family members, and the 
determination of the oldest reading (this is sometimes considered to be part of 
recensio) 


3. Examinatio, the study of the resultant text to look for primitive errors 


4. Emendatio, (also called divinatio, and sometimes considered to be a part of 
examinatio or vice versa), the correction of the primitive errors. 


Recensio 


Recensio is the process of grouping the manuscripts into a Stemma or family tree. Of all 
the steps involved in classical textual criticism, this is the one regarded as having the 
least direct relevance for New Testament TC. In this stage, the differences between the 
manuscripts are compared and a stemma compiled. (This assumes, of course, that 
several manuscripts exist. If there is only one manuscript, we will omit this stage, as 
described in the section on Books Preserved in One Manuscript.) 


The essential purpose of the stemma is to lighten our workload, and also to tell us what 
weight to give to which manuscripts. Let’s take an example from Wulfstan’s thirteenth 
homily (a pastoral letter in Anglo-Saxon). Five manuscripts exist, designated B C E KM, 
the latter being fragmentary. According to Dorothy Bethurum, these manuscripts form a 
stemma as follows (with lost manuscripts shown in [ ] — a useful convention though not 
one widely adopted): 
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[ARCHETYPE] 


X] M1 
| 
C E B 
Zi 
p 
K M 


That is, the archetype gave rise to two manuscripts, X and Y, now both lost. (Based on 
the stemma itself, it would appear that the archetype was actually the parent of X and Y, 
but this is by no means certain in reality.) B was copied from Y, and C and E were 
copied from X. Another lost manuscript, Z, was copied from C, and gave rise to K and 
M. 


Observe what this tells us. First, K and M are direct descendants (according to 
Bethurum, anyway) of C. Therefore, they tell us nothing we don’t already know, and can 
be ignored. Second, although C, E, and B are all primary witnesses, they don’t have the 
same weight. Since C and E go back to a common archetype [X], their combined 
evidence is no greater than B alone, which goes back to a separate archetype. (We 
might find that [X] was a better witness than [Y], but the point is that C and E are 
dependent and B is independent. That is, the combination B-C against E is a good one, 
and B-E against C is good, but C-E against B is inherently weaker; it’s ultimately a case 
of one witness against another.) 


So how does one determine a stemma? 


One begins, naturally, by collating the manuscripts (in full if possible, though family trees 
are sometimes based on samples). This generally requires that a single manuscript be 
selected as a collation base. (Unfortunately, since the manuscripts are not yet 
compared, the manuscript to collate against must be chosen unscientifically. One may 
choose to start with the oldest manuscript, or the most complete, or the one most 
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superficially free of scribal errors; as Charles Moorman comments on page 35 of Editing 
the Middle English Manuscript, the determination can only be made “by guess or God.”) 


Once the manuscripts are collated, one proceeds to determine the stemma. Methods for 
making this determination vary. Lachmann based his work on “agreement in error.” This 
is a quick and efficient method, but it has two severe drawbacks: First, it assumes that 
we know the original reading (never a wise assumption, although critics as recent as 
Zuntz have sometimes used this technique), and second, it requires a fairly close-knit 
manueens tradition. Both criteria were met by Lucretius, the author Lachmann studied. 


Grane Le avaso les: Quan Dodane 
Poteutiur cos QueD Fur 

| Miho. 3515° abut eaBH ATteQne BAS 

‘poh wile? fiP-Deokpepele 

| : f onog fe qh neal PO hae ende-- pybecel: 


eta fe- ewer 
nypespoppoleelf nnat- 8 fut pe a 
per yer Lies ae 


‘Oa 5 ee seeeee Ss we 1 GER a Re ee vind ae: 4 nadentzaridAd 


Below: Perhaps the single important manuscript of Wulfstan: Cotton Nero A I, bearing 
corrections perhaps by Wulfstan himself. This is the introduction to Homily XX, the 
Sermon to the English. Observe the Latin introduction -- and how distinct are the 
alphabets used for the Latin and the Old English! 


i 


The Latin preface reads (abbreviations expanded; note the interesting use of the chi-rho 
for "per"): 


SERMO LUPI AD ANGLOS QUANDO DANI 

MAXIME PERSECUTI SUNT EOS, QUOD FUIT 

ANNO MILLESIMO -XIIII, AB INCARNATIONE DOMINE 
NOSTRI IESU CRISTI 
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The five complete lines of the Old English text shown here are 


Leofan men, gecnawad beet sod is: deos worold 

is on ofste, 7 hit nealaecd pam ende, 7 py hit is, 

on worolde aa swa leng swa wyrse; 7 swa hit sceal 
nyde for folces synnan, eer antecristes tocyme, 
yfelian swype, 7 huru hit wyrd baenne 


According to the latest research | have seen (Summarized on pp. liv-lvii of the Loeb 
Classical Library edition of Lucretius, the 1992 revised edition by Martin Ferguson 
Smith), the stemma of the Lucretius is as follows: 


AUTOGRAPH 
ARCHETYPE 
(with 26 lines per page) 
O (?) 
(IX; corrected 
By Dungal) 7 
(Poggio's MS) Q G+U+V 
| (IX) (IX) 
L Other MSS. 


(about 50), from Italy, XV-XVI 


This stemma, being so compact, is readily revealed by agreement in error. Other books 
are not as cooperative. Paul Maas observed that the agreement-in-error method 
requires two presuppositions: “(1) that the copies made since the primary split in the 
tradition each represent one exemplar only, i.e. that no scribe has combined several 
exemplars (contaminatio), (2) that each scribe consciously or unconsciously deviates 
from his exemplar, i.e. makes peculiar errors” (Paul Mass, Textual Criticism, translated 
by B. Flowers, p. 3). The first of these conditions will generally be true for obscure 
writings — but it is no more true of the /liad or the Aeneid than it is of the New 
Testament. As for the latter requirement, it makes scribes into badly-programmed 
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computers — they are not accurate, but are inaccurate in particular and repeatable 
ways. This can hardly be relied upon. 


In addition, there is an unrecognized assumption in Maas’s Point 1: That there is a 
“primary split” — i.e. that the text falls into two and only two basic families. Bedier noted 
that the “agreement in error” method seems always to lead to trees with two and only 
two branches. (This is not as surprising as it sounds. First, it should be noted that most 
variants have two and only two readings. Thus a single point of variation can only 
identify two types. On this basis, if there are more than two types, the types which are 
more closely related will tend to be grouped as a single text-type. Thus when trying to 
seek new text-types, the first place to look is probably in the largest and most diverse of 
the established types. This is certainly true in the New Testament; the “Western” text 
has generally defied attempts to subdivide it, but the Alexandrian text often can be 
subdivided — in Paul, for instance, the manuscripts called Alexandrian actually fall into 
three groups: P46+B, Family 1739, and N+A+C+33+814+1175+al. For fuller discussion, 
see the appendix on The Bédier Problem.) 


In any case, for most sorts of literature we cannot identify errors with the certainty that 
Lachmann could. As Moorman notes (p. 50), “For what passes in recension as science 
is in fact art and as such depends for its success upon the artistry of the editor rather 
than the accuracy of the method.” E. Talbot Donaldson makes this point even more 
cogently in “The Psychology of Editors of Middle English Texts”: “It is always carefully 
pointed out that MSS may be grouped together only on the basis of shared error, but it is 
seldom pointed out that if an editor has to be able to distinguish right readings from 
wrong in order to evolve a stemma which will in turn distinguish right readings from 
wrong for him, then he might as well go on using this God-given power to distinguish 
right from wrong throughout the whole editorial process, and eliminate the stemma. The 
only reason for not doing so is to eliminate the appearance — not the fact — of 
subjectivity: the fact remains that the whole classification depends on purely subjective 
choices made before the work of editing begins.” The student, therefore, who wishes to 
have a truly repeatable method and must be content to work from agreements in 
readings (which is slower but does not depend on any assumptions). This, if pursued 
consistently, is a more than adequate method (and it can be made to work even if our 
manuscripts are mixed, as Lachmann’s were not). It can also, if a system of 
characteristic readings is used, identify multiple independent branches of the tree, even 
if two branches are more similar to each other than to a third branch. 


(Note: There are cases where agreement in error is absolutely reliable. A classic 
instance is in Arrian. Here, one codex is missing a leaf, causing a lacuna. Every other 
known copy — there are about forty — proceeds from the last word on the page before 
the loss to the first word of the page after, with no indication of anything missing. Thus, 
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one can be sure that a// the manuscripts are descended from this one — and that it lost 
the leaf before the others were copied. Observe that this is identical to the situation of F 
and G?.) 


(Additional note: It appears that this method has now been rendered truly reliable. 
Stephen C. Carlson’s work on Cladistics seems at last to have rendered stemmatics 
mathematically coherent and repeatable.) 


This is not entirely to dismiss agreements in error even in the New Testament tradition. | 
use agreements in error regularly in grouping Byzantine manuscripts. For closely- 
related texts such as those, it is a completely reliable method. The problem comes in 
when one moves away from the closely-related texts. Zuntz, for instance, classed P*°, 
B, and 1739 together based on what he considered shared errors. But looking at overall 
agreements makes this appear quite wrong: P46/B and 1739 are separate types, and 
Zuntz’s shared errors in fact give every evidence of being the original text! 


It’s worth stressing that there are instances where scholars have created inaccurate 
stemma by the above means. The Middle English work Pierce the Ploughman’s Creed 
(Piers Plowman’s Creed) exists in three substantial copies. W. W. Skeat thought all 
three to be derived from the same original. A. |. Doyle offered strong evidence that this 
is not so. An even more absurd situation occurs in the homilies of Wulfstan. There are 
four extant manuscripts of Homily Xc: C E | and B. N. R. Ker suggested that | contained 
marginalia in the hand of Wulfstan himself, and Dorothy Bethurum concedes that it 
offers “a more authoritative text of the homilies it contains than do any of the other 
manuscripts” — yet she offers this stemma, which puts | and its marginalia at the end of 
the copying process: 


[Archetype] 
[X] [Y] < Lost heads of manuscript families 
| Z 
| | | 
C E * B 


Even if documents do descend from the same original, it cannot automatically be 
assumed that they are sisters as opposed to cousins at some remove. If manuscripts 
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are sisters, then every deviation, be it as small as a change in orthography, must be 
explained. These requirements are much less strict for cousins, since there could have 
been work done on the intervening copies. It is much easier (and probably more 
accurate!) to produce a sketch-stemma than a detailed stemma — and there is really no 
loss. If you know which manuscripts are descended from others, no matter at how many 
removes, the primary purpose of recensio has been served. (And it’s worth noting that 
sketch stemma are possible even for New Testament manuscript groupings such as 
Family 2138.) 


Sometimes it will be found that recensio brings us back to a single surviving manuscript. 
For example, it is believed that all Greek manuscripts of Josephus’s Against Apion are 
derived from the imperfect Codex Laurentianus (L) of the eleventh century. In this case 
we are, in effect, in the situation of having only one manuscript (or, in the case of 
Against Apion, one manuscript plus a Latin translation and extensive quotations from 
Eusebius, the latter two being the only authorities for a large lacuna in L and all its 
descendants). We proceed to the final stages (Examinatio and Emendatio) as described 
below. 


(We should add a few footnotes to the above statement, which is absolutely true only if 
the archetype manuscript is complete and entirely legible, and if all the descendants are 
immediate copies. If, for instance, the exemplar is damaged, even for just a few letters, 
we may need to turn to the copies to reconstruct it. This happens in the New Testament, 
e.g., with Codex Claromontanus and its copies. D/06 has lost its first few verses, and 
we use D228! — which has no other value — to reconstruct them. Also, if manuscript B is 
not a daughter of manuscript A, but rather a granddaughter or later descendent, it may 
have picked up a handful of reading from mixture in the intervening steps. Although 
most places where B differs from A can be ignored as scribal errors, it is not proper to 
dismiss them entirely out of hand. Similarly, there may be marginal scholia in B which 
come from a different source, and may inform us of other readings.) 


While some traditions will resolve down to a single surviving archetype, it is also 
common to find that all the manuscripts prove to derive from a lost archetype which is 
not the autograph. This is the case, for instance, with Aeschylus. We have dozens of 
manuscripts all told (in fact, the number approaches one hundred) — but they all 
contain the same seven plays or a subset. It appears that every extant manuscript 
derives its contents from a single manuscript of about the second century, which 
contained these seven and no others. The later copies may include a few readings 
derived from other ancient manuscripts, but the plays they contain are based on that 
one manuscript. 
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To critics accustomed to the riches of the New Testament, this may seem highly unlikely. 
But we should recall that most classical texts, including Aeschylus and the other Greek 
dramatists, were the sole preserve of the educated — used only in the schools to teach 
Attic grammar and the like (even a relatively small book cost the equivalent of a month’s 
wage for a civil servant, and could be more; the tenth century Archbishop Arethas’s 
copy of Plato cost 21 gold pieces when the annual salary was 72). In a number of 
cases, it is theorized that the ancestor of all copies was a lone uncial. In the ninth or 
tenth century, perhaps as a result of Photius’s revival of learning, this uncial was 
transcribed into minuscule script. Since this transcription took real effort (the scribe had 
to determine accents, word divisions, etc.), all later copies would be derived from this 
one ninth century minuscule transcript. The only way multiple families would emerge is if 
two different schools transcribed their uncials. (Or, of course, if the text evolved after the 
ninth century, but given the limited number of copies made in that time, when the 
Byzantine Empire was much reduced and under severe stress, this seems relatively 
unlikely.) Even if other copies existed in Byzantine libraries, vast numbers were 
destroyed in the sacks of Constantinople in 1204 and 1453. (It is believed, in fact, that 
the Christian Crusaders who sacked Byzantium are more at fault than the Ottoman 
Turks who finally captured Constantinople in 1453. The Crusaders had no use for 
literature, while the Ottomans respected learning. In addition, real efforts were made to 
rescue surviving literature after 1204. So if an author’s work was not made accessible in 
the years after 1204, it is probably because all copies had been destroyed by then.) 


To sum up, when confronted with a single lost manuscript, we reconstruct that 
archetype and then proceed to Examinatio and Emendatio. 


But for documents which were widely copied (even if only a limited number of copies 
survive), we usually find more complex traditions, such as those shown here for 
Seneca’s tragedies and Xenophon’s Cyropedia. In these instances, there were a 
handful of early copies which spawned families of related manuscripts. 


In these charts, extant manuscripts are shown in plain type and lost, hypothetical 
manuscripts are shown in [brackets]. Fragments are marked %. 
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[Seneca’s Autograph] 


[E-Group] [A-Group] 


E R% T% a Y A' 


[Xenophon’s Autograph] 


bx] iv] iz] 
Ft td | 


C E DB F A GH r% m% 1% 


This situation also occurs in New Testament manuscript families. (So there is actually 
some relevance to this.) For example, Von Soden’s breakdown of Family 13 would 
produce a stemma like this (note that other scholars have given somewhat different, 
and perhaps more accurate, stemma): 


[9] 
[w] bx] iv] iz] 
fo Pot fF oT Tl UT 


13 788 69 1689 983 826 543 346 230 828 124 


It should be noted that stemma are not always this simple; families may have sub- 
families. Rzach, for instance, found two families in Hesiod’s Theogony, which he 
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labelled W and Q. But O, which consisted of seven manuscripts (to two for W), had three 
subgroups, Qa, Ob, and Qc. 


This reminds us of Bédier’s warning about finding only two branches, and also about 
making casual assumptions about the relationships of the groups. Can we be sure that 
the two manuscripts of WY actually form a group, or are they simply non-Q manuscripts? 
(This problem is well known in other contexts: It’s called “long branch assimilation,” 
where two specimens far from the main mass appear to converge simply because 
they’re so different from the bulk of the manuscripts.) Do the three subgroups of QO 
actually form a larger group, or are they simply closer to each other than to W? There is 
no assured answer to any of these questions, but it reminds us that we must be careful 
in constructing our stemma. One should also be aware that new discoveries can affect 
the stemma. (This, in fact, can apply also in NT TC; the discoveries of P**, P*’”, and P” 
have all given us reason to re-examine the textual picture of the books they contain.) 


Having determined the families, their nature must be assessed. This process has 
analogies in New Testament criticism (consider Hort’s analysis of the “Western” and 
Alexandrian/’Neutral” types), except that in classical criticism it usually applies to 
precisely defined texts as opposed to Hort’s less-well-defined text-types. (The difference 
being that the reading of a text, being derived from a single ancestor, can in theory be 
determined exactly; text-types properly speaking will not have a single ancestor, and so 
no pure original can be reconstructed. Text-types are a collection of similar 
manuscripts.) 


Once the types have been assessed, it may prove that one or another group is so 
corrupt as to offer little more than a source of possible emendations. (This is almost the 
case with the families of Seneca shown above: The E text is regarded as clearly 
superior, So much so that A-group readings are rarely considered if the E group makes 
sense. This rule is also often applied, though unjustifiably, in Old Testament criticism, 
where the LXX usually is not even consulted unless the Masoretic Text appears 
defective.) But this situation where one particular family is universally superior is not 
usual; more often we find that each group has something to contribute — though we 
may also find that different groups have different sorts of faults (e.g. one may be prone 
to omission, one to paraphrase, and another to errors of sight). 


Once we have assessed the types, we proceed to the next step in the process... 


Selectio 


This phase of the critical process occurs only if Recensio reveals two or more textual 
groupings more recent than the autograph. If we have only one manuscript, or if our 
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manuscripts all go back to a single ancestor, selectio has no role to play. For selectio 
consists of choosing the most primitive of the surviving variants. 


When we begin this process, we know our materials. Manuscripts have been grouped, 
their local archetypes more or less reconstructed, and their variants known. Now we 
must proceed to assess and choose between the variants. 


Here one applies canons of criticism generally similar to those applied to the New 
Testament, though there are exceptions. So, for instance, we still accept the rule “that 
reading is best which best explains the others.” And obviously the same basic scribal 
errors (homoioteleuton, etc.) still occur. But in secular works, one is unlikely to see the 
piling on of divine titles one often observes in the Bible (so, e.g., if a Greek author refers 
to “the Lord,” it is hardly likely that a scribe will expand it to read “the Lord Jesus 
Christ”). Similarly, there is little likelinood of assimilation to remote parallels such as we 
find in the Gospels and Colossians (although assimilation to local parallels can and 
does occur). And, of course, there is no Byzantine text to influence the tradition (though 
there may, in some limited instances, be some equivalent sort of majority text that 
affects other manuscripts). 


For all that we apply canons of criticism here, the usual approach is a sort of “modified 
majority” process (rather like the American electoral system, in which each 
congressperson is elected by a majority in that person’s district, and laws are passed by 
a majority of those congressmen — meaning that a law can actually be passed despite 
being opposed by the majority of the general electorate). Consider the following 
provisional stemma of nine manuscripts M, N, O, P, Q, R, S, T, U. The manuscripts A 
(the archetype), B, C, D, and E are all hypothetical (indicated by square brackets about 
the letters). 
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Now suppose we have two readings, X and Y. Assume these two are equally probable 
on internal grounds. Assume that X is read by M, N, P, and R (shown in red above), 
while O, Q, S, T, and U have reading Y. Thus, Y is the majority reading. However, 
reconstruction indicates that X is actually the correct reading. How do we determine 
this? We follow these steps: 


1. Observe that M and N agree (this is the only subgroup where all the manuscripts 
agree). Therefore C had reading X, since this is supported by both M and N. 


2. Observe that C agrees with one of the manuscripts of the D group (in this case, 
P). This implies that the original reading of D was X, in agreement with C, and 
that the reading of B was therefore X 


3. Observe that B agrees with one of the manuscripts of the E group (in this case, 
R). This implies that the original reading of E was X, and that the reading of A 
was therefore X. 


The above is not absolutely certain, of course. If reading X could have arisen as an 
easy error for Y, then Y might be original. Or there might be mixture — the eternal 
bugaboo of critics — involved. Intelligence and critical rules must be applied. But the 
above shows how a text can be reconstructed where critical rules are not clear. 
Whatever rule we use for a particular reading, we eventually reconstruct the set of 
readings we believe to have existed in the archetype. 


When this is done, we have achieved a provisional text — the earliest text obtainable 
directly from the manuscripts. It is at this point that Biblical and classical textual criticism 
finally part ways. As far as Biblical TC is concerned, this is usually the last step — 
though Michael Holmes has argued (“Reasoned Eclecticism in New Testament Textual 
Criticism,” published in Bart D. Ehrman & Michael W. Holmes, editors, The Text of the 
New Testament in Contemporary Research, p. 347), that there is no fundamental 
reason why New Testament criticism must stop here. The general opinion of New 
Testament critics was expressed by Kirsopp Lake in this way (The Text of the New 
Testament, sixth edition revised by Silva New, pp. 8-9): “In classical textual criticism, 
the archetype of all the extant MSS. is often obtainable with comparatively little work, 
but often is very corrupt. There is therefore scope for much conjectural emendation. In 
Biblical textual criticism, on the other hand, it is still doubtful what is the archetype of the 
existing manuscripts. But at least we may be sure that it is an exceedingly early one, 
with very few corruptions, and therefore the work of conjectural emendation is very light, 
rarely necessary[,] and scarcely ever possible.”) 


Thus it is only in classical criticism that we proceed to... 
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Examinatio 


This process consists, simply put, of scanning the text for errors. This step, though it 
may be distasteful, and certainly difficult, is necessary. Classical manuscripts were no 
freer of errors than were Biblical manuscripts, and are often further removed from the 
archetype, meaning that there have been more generations for errors to arise. So the 
scholar, armed with knowledge of the language and (if possible) of the style of the 
writer, sets out to look for corruptions in the text. If they are found, the editor proceeds 
to... 


Emendatio 


lf Examinatio consists of looking for errors, emendatio (also known as divinatio) consists 
of fixing them. This, obviously, requires the use of conjectural emendation. This is no 
trivial task! Take the Anglo-Saxon epic Beowulf as an example. The Chickering text 
(Howell D. Chickering, Jr., Beowulf, Anchor, 1997) includes about 280 readings not in 
the manuscript (of which some 200 are conjectural emendation), and other editors have 
proposed many emendations not adopted by Chickering. The case of the Old English 
poem “The Seafarer” is even worse: in 124 lines of four to ten words each (usually 
toward the lower end of that range), the edition of |. L. Gordon adopts 22 emendations 
(Il. L. Gordon, The Seafarer, Methuen’s Old English Library, 1960). Thus the effort 
involved in correcting these texts can often be greater than that of simply comparing 
manuscripts. 


Of course, the way one proceeds through the four steps of classical criticism depends 
very much upon the actual materials preserved. We say, for instance, that emendatio is 
the final step in the process. But it should use the results of the other steps. The 
variants at a particular point, for instance, may give a clue as to what was the original 
reading. If, for example, we were to find two variants, “He went to bet” and “He went too 
bad,” a very strong conjecture would be that the original was “He went to bed.” 
Therefore we must perform each step based on the materials available. Nor is 
emendation a trivial task. To repair a damaged text requires deep understanding of the 
language and the author’s use of it (a better understanding than is required simply to 
read the text; when reading, you can look up a word you don’t know. How can you look 
up a word which may not even exist?). It also requires great creativity — and knowledge 
of all the materials available. The following sections outline various scenarios and how 
critics proceed in each case. 
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Books Preserved in One Manuscript 


In terms of steps required, this is the easiest of the various sorts of criticism. There is no 
need for Recensio or Selectio. One can proceed immediately to Examinatio and 
Emendatio. 


But there are complications. For one thing, when there is only one manuscript, one is 
entirely dependent upon that manuscript. There is nothing to fall back on if the 
manuscript is illegible. And this can be a severe problem. Again taking the case of 
Beowulf, the only surviving manuscript was burned in the Cotton Library fire, and is 
often illegible. So we are largely dependent on two transcripts made some centuries 
ago, both of which have problems of their own. Similar difficulties are found in other 
texts. The manuscript may be a Palimpsest. Or it may use a non-standard orthography. 
In a handful of instances we may not even be able to read the script of the original (e.g. 
the Greek Linear A writings, but also some Persian inscriptions and even Old English 
writings in odd forms of the runic alphabet.) Thus the scholar must pay particular 
attention to the seemingly simple text of just reading the manuscript. 
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The sole manuscript of Beowulf, Cotton Vitellius A.xv. The first page of the poem. The 
photograph, digitally adjusted to increase legibility, still shows the scorch marks at the 
bottom of the page; the outer margin has also been eaten away by the fire, with some 
loss of text (conjectures to fill these gaps are in []). For a better view of the actual 
manuscript, see the _Library site. The first seven lines of the text read as follows 
(the +, equivalent to a raised point in the Old English, indicates the end of a metrical line; 
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these are not always marked in the manuscript; where they are not, {*} is used; 
suspended letters are spelled out. The word division matches the manuscript as | read 
it, though modern editions consider this defective): 


HWAET WE GARDE 

na in gear dagum * peod cyninga 

brym ge frunon {+} huda eepelingas elle[n] 

fre medon ° oft scyld scefing sceabe[na] 
breatum monegum mzeegbum meodo setla 
ofteah {+} esgode eorl syO0an zerest wear[d] {+} 
fea sceaft funden he pees frofre geba[d] 


The second problem of texts preserved in a single copy is that we have no recourse in 
the event of an error. If a Biblical manuscript has lost a line, we can determine its 
reading from another copy. But if the ancestral copy of the Antigone has lost a line (and 
we can tell that it is missing because the surrounding lines make nonsense), how can 
we correct it? | use this as an example because this is a case where we can show this 
happened; the text of Antigone 1165-1168 makes nonsense in all the manuscripts. We 
know the correct reading only because Eustathius’s commentary preserves the missing 
line. In the case of multiple manuscripts, even if all of them have an error, the nature of 
the mistakes may tell us something about the original. Not so when there is only one 


copy. 


Thus the task of editing a book preserved in only one manuscript is arguably the most 
complex and difficult in textual criticism, for the scholar must reconstruct completely 
wherever the scribe has failed. We have already seen that these manuscripts often 
need vast numbers of emendations. They also require particularly clever ones. 


There is a minor variation on this theme of emendation in the case of works which exist 
in only one manuscript, but for which we also have epitomes or other works based on 
the original source. (An example would be the portions of Polybius which overlap the 
surviving portions of Livy. Livy used Polybius, often quoting him nearly verbatim but 
without identifying the quotations.) These secondary sources can supply readings 
where the text is troubled. However, since the later sources are often rewritten (this is 
true even of the epitomes), and may be interpolated as well, it is usually best to use 
them simply as a source for emendations rather than to use them as a source of variant 
readings. 


This theme has another variation in the case of editions copied from other editions: This 
applies in the case of Malory above, and also some of Shakespeare’s plays, where we 
have two semi-independent editions. Caxton surely consulted British Library Add. 
59678, but he must have consulted something else, too, even if it was only his own 
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head. In the case of Shakespeare, we can take A Midsummer Night’s Dream as an 
example: There are two texts, the quarto (properly, the first quarto, but the second 
quarto was copied from the first quarto), and the folio, copied from the second quarto 
but with corrections seemingly from an authoritative second source. The interesting 
question here, then, is how authoritative is the text in the places where our two sources 
agree: Does this agreement have as much strength as an instance where two genuinely 
separate sources agree (meaning that we trust the joint reading as much as a reading 
supported by two different manuscripts), or is it a case where one corrector or another 
didn’t notice a divergence? This question, unfortunately, has no simple answer — but 
one should be aware of the problem. 


Another variation is the criticism of inscriptions. Although an inscription is, of course, the 
original inscription, it is not necessarily the original text. When Darius | of Persia ordered 
the making of the Behistun inscription, he certainly didn’t climb the rock and do the 
carving himself — rather, he composed a message and left it to the workers to put it on 
the rock. Thus the inscription will generally be a first-generation copy of the original. 
This is still much better than we expect for literary works — but it is not the original. 


Still another variation is shown by the Gilgamesh Epic. This exists in multiple pieces, 
recensionally different, in multiple languages, from multiple eras, with some of the later 
versions incorporating material originally separate, and not one of the major recensions 
is complete. Here one has to step back from the problem of deciding how to reconstruct 
and first settle what to reconstruct. 


Books Preserved in Multiple Manuscripts 


This is the case for which Lachmann’s technique is best suited. It is ideal for traditions 
with perhaps five to twenty manuscripts, and can be used on larger groups (though it is 
hardly practical if there are in excess of a hundred manuscripts). 


We begin, of course, with Recensio. This can have three possible outcomes: 


1. All manuscripts are descendants of a single manuscript, which survives. In this 
case we simply turn to that manuscript, and proceed to subject it to Examinatio 
and Emendatio. 


2. All manuscripts are descendants of a single manuscript now lost. In this case we 
reconstruct the archetype (this will usually consist simply of throwing out errors, 
since all the manuscripts have a recent common ancestor), and proceed as 
above, subjecting this reconstructed text to Examinatio and Emendatio. 
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3. The manuscripts fall into two or more families. In this case, we proceed through 
the full process of Selectio, Examinatio and Emendatio. 


Books Preserved in Hundreds of Manuscripts 


This is an unusual situation; very few ancient works are preserved in more than a few 
dozen manuscripts. But there are some — Homer being the obvious example. (Another 
leading example, the Quran, is rarely considered as a subject for textual criticism. At 
least one major edition of the Quran, in fact, was not even taken from manuscript; it was 
compiled by comparing the recitations of 20 or so Quranic scholars. The primary 
tradition of the Quran is considered to be oral, not written.) The //iad, which is preserved 
in somewhat more than 600 manuscripts, is believed to be the most popular non- 
religious work of the manuscript age. (Of course, it should be noted that the works of 
Homer were regarded as scripture by the Greeks — but certainly not in the same way 
that the New Testament was regarded by Christians!) 


In the handful of cases where manuscripts are so abundant, of course, the stemmatics 
used for most classical compositions become impossible. We have the same problem 
as we do with the New Testament: Too many manuscripts, and too many missing links. 
We are forced to adopt a different procedure, such as looking for the best or the most 
numerous manuscripts. 


Since the methods used are fundamentally similar to those used for New Testament 
criticism, we will not detail them here. It is worth noting, however, that most critics 
consider the Byzantine manuscripts of Homer to be more reliable than the assorted 
surviving papyri. The papyri will occasionally contain very good readings — but in 
general they seem to contain wild, uncontrolled texts. Whereas the Byzantine 
manuscripts reflect a carefully controlled tradition, presumably going back to the 
Alexandrian editors who standardized Homer. 


This fact should not be taken to imply anything about New Testament criticism; the 
situations are simply not parallel. But it serves as a reminder that a late manuscript 
need not be bad, and an early one need not be good. All must be judged on their merits. 


Books Preserved in Multiple Editions 


A special complication arises when books are preserved in multiple editions. This is by 
no means rare; an author would often be the only scribe available to copy his own work, 
and should he not have the right to expand it? This can in fact be observed in some of 
the works of Thomas Hoccleve, which survive in autograph form. (We may even see a 
New Testament parallel to this in the book of Acts, where some have thought that the 
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author produced two editions, one of which lies behind the Alexandrian text and the 
other behind the text of Codex Bezae.) Even authors who were not their own scribes 
would often expand their work. The Vision of Piers Plowman, for instance, exists in 
three stages (perhaps even four, though the fourth is actually a prototype and was not 
formally published). The first stage, known as “A,” is 2500 lines long, and does not 
appear to have been finished. Some years later the “B” text, of 4000 lines, was issued 
(this is the text most often published). A final recension, the “C” text (only slightly longer, 
but considered to be of poorer quality) followed a few years later. All were probably by 
the same author (though this is not certain), but it is believed that, in revising the “B” text 
to produce the “C” version, the poet used a manuscript that was produced by a different 
scribe. What became of the original copy of the “B” text is unknown; perhaps it was 
presented to a patron. 


This also poses a problem for the scholar working on a stemma. The edition of the “A” 
text of Piers Plowman by Thomas A. Knott and David C. Fowler, for instance, gives the 
following stemma (somewhat simplified), with actual manuscripts denoted by upper 
case letters (sometimes with subscripts or two-letter abbreviations) and ancestors in 
lower case letters: 


— [x] —— VH 
[Archetype] — 
— [yt] — TH, ChD 
[y] 
t— [y2] — URT,AM H, 
— [fy3] — WNDi 
- | 
L 
- B text 


Thus, for Piers Plowman, a later recension must be used as one of the three witnesses 
to the earlier recension — a practice which, if we were to do it in another context, we 
would not call “reconstruction” but “contamination” (or, if we want to make it sound nicer, 
“harmonization’). 
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guns Sroubenerye 2 Sat» bis Outer pe Syte a) By 
In lar Vibent boye: aw pe boPrelley AOL ODN A 
4u Ins glotenye be geregu ples putt Ube Chepes 
and all be Uitte per-pe typiuidnus Usickese Sede. 


fede | Wen <= Z 
Near-contemporary but not really a witness: Piers the Plowman, the upper portion of 
folio 9 in Cotton Vespasian B.xvi (cited in critical editions as “M”). Thought to date from 
the late fourteenth century, which, since the “C” text dates from around 1385 and the 
author died within a year or two of that date, was copied within a generation of the 
author’s death. But, since it is a revision of the “C” text, itself a revision of the “B” text, it 
tells us nothing useful about the “A” text shown in the stemma at left. 


Note how different this hand is from the Anglo-Saxon hands used for Beowulf and 
Wulfstan. Note also the elaborate use of coloured inks: the red dots to indicate line 
breaks, the red in the first letter of almost every line, the coloured first letters of sections, 
and the marginal squiggles which also mark section breaks. Finally, observe how very 
different is the hand scribbling in the margin. The marginal notes, with their large loops, 
are typical of ordinary hands of the period; the main text is in an older style, more typical 
of the thirteenth century. 


Even more curious is the case of the Old English poem The Dream of the Rood, which 
exists in a long form, in the Roman alphabet, in the tenth century Vercelli Book, and in a 
much shorter form, in a runic script, inscribed on the eighth(?) century Ruthwell Cross. 
(In this instance it is not really clear what the relationship between the texts is.) 
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We could cite many other instances of works existing in multiple editions (e.g. Julian of 
Norwich; for that matter, we know that even Josephus issued multiple editions of his 
works). Indeed, there is a modern equivalent, even if | hate to mention it: Consider the 
movie, which often has a “studio cut” and a “director’s cut.” But citing examples is not 
our purpose here; our interest is in what we learn from these examples. 


In addition to editorial work, multiple editions can come about as the result of ongoing 
additions to a document. This typically occurs in chronicle manuscripts. The Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, for instance, begins with a core created by King Alfred of Wessex 
(reigned 871-899). But from then on, the various foundations maintaining it kept their 
own records, often comparing the documents. In addition, a new foundation might make 
a copy of an older Chronicle then add its own additions (so, for example, with Chronicle 
MSS. A and A?). And, since the Chronicle was updated sporadically, it is theoretically 
possible for a manuscript to be “its own grandpa” — the first part of A? is copied from A, 
but later parts of A might (barely possibly) be derived at some removes from A? or 
another lost descendant. To add to the fun, the manuscript A is in a different dialect of 
Anglo-Saxon from all other Chronicle manuscripts. The different recensions cannot be 
considered translations — the dialects were still one language — but adjustments had 
to be made to conform the text in one dialect to the idiom of another. 


When multiple editions of a work exist, of course, it is not proper to conflate the editions 
to produce some sort of ur-text. The editions are separate, and should be reconstructed 
separately. The question is, to what extent is it legitimate to use the different editions for 
criticism of each other? 


Although the exact answer will depend on the circumstances, in general the different 
editions should not be used to edit each other. (They can, of course, be used as 
sources of emendations.) They may be used as witnesses for one or another variant 
reading — but one should always be aware of the tendency to harmonize the different 
editions. 


Textual Criticism of Lost Books 


At first glance, textual criticism of a lost book may seem impossible. And in most cases 
it is; we cannot, for instance, reconstruct anything of Greek tragedy before AEschylus. 


But “lost” is a relative term. The “Q” source used by Matthew and Luke is lost, but 
scholars are constantly reconstructing it. The situation is similar for many classical 
works. Consider, for example, the Egyptian historian Manetho. We have absolutely 
nothing directly from his pen. So much of his work, however, was excerpted by 
Eusebius and Africanus (and sometimes by Josephus) that Manetho’s work still 
provides the outline of the Egyptian dynasty list. 
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This is by no means unusual; many classical works have perished but have been 
heavily excerpted. Polybius is another good example. Of his forty-volume history, only 
the first five books are entirely intact (we also have a large portion of book six, and a 
few scattered fragments of the other books). But most of the information from Polybius 
survives in the writers who consulted him — Livy and Diodorus used him heavily, and 
Plutarch and Pliny occasionally. 


The problem in Polybius’s case — as in Manetho’s — lies in trying to determine what 
actually came from the original author and what is the work of the redactor. (We can 
perhaps grasp the scope of the problem if we imagine trying to reconstruct the Gospel 
of Mark if we had only Matthew and Luke as sources.) This is made harder by the fact 
that the redactors often introduced problems of their own. (A comparison of Africanus’s 
and Eusebius’s use of Manetho, for instance, shows severe discrepancies. They do not 
always agree on the number of kings in a dynasty, and they often disagree on the length 
of the reigns. Even the names of the kings themselves sometimes vary.) 


Thus it is often possible to recover the essential content of lost books. However, one 
should never rely on the verbal accuracy of the reconstructed text. 


There are variations on this theme. When the second part of Don Quixote was long 
delayed, an enterprising plagiarist published a continuation in 1614. This was not an 
actual work of Cervantes (who published his correct continuation in 1615), but it thought 
to have been based at least in part on a manuscript Cervantes allowed to circulate 
privately. The result is at least partly genuine Cervantes — but not something the author 
wanted published, and not entirely in his own words, either. 


Other Differences between Classical and New Testament 
Criticism 
We have already alluded to several of the differences between Classical and New 


Testament criticism: The difference in numbers of manuscripts, the use of stemmatics, 
etc. There are other differences which much sometimes be kept in mind: 


The Age of the Manuscripts. Our earliest New Testament manuscripts are very close 
to the autograph. Based simply on its age, it is theoretically possible (though extremely 
unlikely) that P2 is the autograph of the gospel of John. Certainly it is only a few 
generations away from the original. Even the great uncials B and N are only a few 
centuries more recent than the autographs. Manuscripts of the versions or their 
recensions may be even closer to the original — as, e.g., theo of the Vulgate may have 
been prepared under the supervision of Theodulf himself. 

Such near-contemporary manuscripts are extremely rare for classical works (with the 
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obvious exception of documents written in the few centuries before the invention of 
printing). While we often have very early manuscripts of classical works, they are still 
many years removed from the originals (e.g. the earliest manuscript of the pseudo- 
Hesiodic Shield of Heracles is P. Oxyrhynchus 689 of the second century — a very early 
copy, but likely 500 or more years after the composition of the original). The problem is 
less extreme for some post-Biblical works (e.g. we have seventh-century manuscripts of 
Gregory of Tours, who wrote in the sixth century), but even these works usually exist 
only in very late copies. Related to this is: 


The Possibility of an Autograph. Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum Britanniae 
exists in some 200 copies (a sad testament to the tendencies of ancient scribes, since 
this is a piece of bad fiction disguised as history). The book was written probably shortly 
before 1140. Three copies are individually dedicated to Earl Robert of Gloucester (died 
1147), who may have been Geoffrey’s patron; to King Stephen (reigned 1135-1154), 
and to Stephen’s close supporter Galeran of Meulan (died 11667), respectively. Could 
one of these be the autograph? Or at least an autograph — a copy in Geoffrey’s own 
hand? The editions at my disposal don’t say one way or the other — but there is no 
obvious reason why it couldn't be so. 


The Evolution of the Language. Languages change with time, and manuscripts can 
change with them. In Greek, the obvious example is the disappearance of the digamma 
(F). We know that Homer used this obsolete phoneme, and Hesiod seems to have used 
it as well (though it was less important by his time). But our extant manuscripts do not 
preserve it. The scholar who reconstructs an early Greek text must therefore be careful 
to note the possible effects of its disappearance. 

This effect can also be seen, to some extent, in the New Testament (e.g. in the form of 
Atticising tendencies). However, the mere fact that the New Testament was the New 
Testament kept this sort of modernization to a minimum. (See also the next item.) 

There are variations on this theme — notably changes in the alphabet. Gregory of Tours 
records that the Frankish King Chilperic of the Franks attempted to add four new letters 
to the (Roman) alphabet, and ordered books written in the old alphabet to be erased 
and rewritten (HF V.44). This attempt at linguistic revision did not succeed — but it may 
well have resulted in the destruction of important manuscripts and in less-accurate 
copies of others. 

Something similar certainly happened with ancient Greek literature. In the early 
Classical period, there were numerous versions of the Greek Alphabet. Some of the 
differences were just graphical — e.g. the lonic alphabet used a four-stroke sigma (2) 
while the Attic used a three-stroke sigma (4). But some were more significant: The lonic 
alphabet had used the letter Omega, but the Attic didn’t, and Corinth used M for the s 
sound. It wasn’t until 403/2 B.C.E. that Athens formally adopted the lonic alphabet, and 
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some older writers probably continued to use the Attic alphabet for some time. Thus the 
earliest copies of most of the Greek tragedies, and very likely Homer and Hesiod as 
well, were originally written in alphabets other than the lonic, and had to be converted. 
This means, first, that there could be errors of visual confusion in the text based on both 
lonic and Attic forms, and second, that there could have been errors in translation 
between the alphabets. 

The Semitic languages show another version of this: The addition of vowels. Each 
language added vowel symbols at different stages in its development, often imperfectly 
at first (e.g. Jacob of Edessa’s system of Syriac vowels included only four symbols). 


Sumerian Cuneiform Egyptian Hieroglyphic 


Caananite Alphabet (7) 


--° ‘=~ 
“7 wee 
--7 meee 
“rr as 
—- ~~ 


ad [eo 


Ugaritic Early Phoenician Sahel 
Cuneiform south 
we Arabian 
Phoenician Greek Early Old 
& Punic weit | Aram aic Hebrew 
Cyrillic a Etruscan Later | 
Other Slavic | Aramaic Samaritan Classical 
Ethiopic 
Latin : 
l Syriac =Nabatean Jewish 
| 
Modern 
Roman Early Modern 
Arabic Hebrew 
Alphabets Amharic 
oe Mod 
Persian Modern Sie au} 
Turkish = Arabic iopic) 
etc. 


The illustration above shows a very simplified diagram of the evolution of most current 
alphabets. Solid lines indicate direct descent, dashed lines indirect descent. Any change 
in alphabetic form (including more minor ones such as changes in handwriting style, not 
shown here) will likely affect the history of the text of a manuscript. Above illustration 
adapted from page 255 of the article “The Early Alphabet” by John F. Healy in Reading 
the Past: Ancient Writing from Cuneiform to the Alphabet. 


Dialect and Spelling. It’s quite certain that modern NT editions do not use the actual 
orthography of the original autographs. However, there is a recognized dialect and set 
of spelling rules for koine Greek. Thus, except in the case of homonyms, there is no 
question of how to reconstruct a particular word. 

Not so in non-Biblical works! If the manuscripts are any indication, Chaucer did not use 
consistent spelling — and even if he did, there were no conventions at the time, and his 
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spelling would not match that of Gower or Langland or the Gawain-poet. Indeed, 
Chaucer and the Gawain-poet used dialects so different as to be almost mutually 
incomprehensible. And a particular copyist might personally speak a different dialect 
than the one used in the work he was copying, and so misunderstand or alter the text. 
We see this also in Herodotus, who evidently wrote in his own lonic dialect with some 
ancient forms. In the manuscripts, however, we find forms “that it seems unlikely 
Herodotus could ever have written” (Concise Oxford Companion to Classical Literature, 
p. 265). 

This imposes two burdens on the critic. First, there is the matter of properly 
reconstructing the original. Then there is the matter of orthography. Should one use the 
orthography in the manuscripts? Should one reconstruct the author’s orthography 
(which may differ substantially from that found in the manuscripts)? Should one use an 
idealized orthography? An idealized dialect? What if manuscripts exist in two dialects 
(as, e.g., happens with most Old English works preserved in multiple copies)? There is 
no correct answer to this, but the student must be aware of the problem. 

This can get really interesting when combined with the problem of different recensions. 
Piers Plowman, as noted above, exists in three recensions, all of which exist in multiple 
copies. But several of these manuscripts have been modified to conform to a particular 
dialect. It is possible, under certain circumstances, that the modifications in dialect could 
cause texts of different recensions to come closer together, which could confuse the 
manuscript stemma. (We see hints of this in the case of the Old Church Slavonic 
version as well, as this version has undergone steady assimilation toward the 
developing South Slavic dialects.) 

In some traditions (particularly French literature) there has been a tendency to use 
dialects as a critical tool — i.e., if a document exists in multiple dialects, then the 
manuscript(s) in the author’s original dialect must be closest to the original. This may be 
true in some instances, but is far from assured. The manuscripts in the original dialect 
may have suffered severely in transmission, while one of the translated works may have 
been carefully preserved apart from that. Or the manuscripts in the original dialect may 
possibly have been subjected to double translation, in which case they are no guide to 
the original language. In neither case can we be sure of the value of manuscripts in the 
original dialect. 


The state of the Early Printed Editions. For the New Testament, we have no real need 
to refer to either Erasmus’s text or the Complutensian Polyglot, which are (for all intents 
and purposes) the only early editions. We have all of Erasmus’s manuscripts. We don’t 
know the manuscripts behind the Polyglot, but the text contains very little in the way of 
unusual readings. If these editions had not existed, we would be no worse off (indeed, 
given the regrettable influence exercised by the Textus Receptus, we probably would be 
better off if they had not existed). Not so with classical works! Early editions of Josephus 
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seem to be based on manuscripts no longer known. The case is similar for many other 
works. Scholars, therefore, should examine ancient editions with some care to see if 
they add to our knowledge. 


Books which Occupied More than One Volume. The New Testament, of course, is 
commonly divided into four separate sections, Gospels, Acts and Catholic Epistles, 
Paul, Apocalypse. These sections have separate textual histories, and sometimes even 
the books within the sections have separate histories. Because the books are relatively 
short, however, and were usually copied in codex form anyway, there are few if any 
instances of Biblical books being subdivided and the individual sections having separate 
textual histories. Here again the rules are different for non-Biblical documents. Many of 
the manuscripts of Josephus’s Antiquities, for instance, contain only half the work — 
and even those which contain both halves may be copied from distinct manuscripts of 
the two halves. The halves may well have separate textual histories. Scholars must be 
alert for such shifts. 


The Language of the Scribe. Most copies of the New Testament were made by scribes 
whose native language was Greek (usually Byzantine rather than koine Greek, but still 
Greek). There are exceptions — L, ©, and 28; also perhaps some of the polyglot 
manuscripts — but these were exceptions rather than the rule. By contrast, most of our 
copies of Latin manuscripts were made by scribes whose native language was not 
Latin. They knew Latin — but it was church rather than Classical Latin, and in any case 
it was a second tongue. So one should always be aware of the errors an Italian scribe, 
say, would make in copying a classical work (and be aware that a French or English or 
Spanish scribe might make different errors). 

In addition, there were polyglot manuscripts. There is, for instance, the British Museum 
manuscript Harley 2253, containing items in French, Latin, and Middle English. The 
scribe clearly had familiarity with all three languages (by no means unusual for an 
educated English scribe around 1340), but there is no certainty that the scribe’s copying 
methods or sources were the same for the three different languages. 


The Conversion from Oral Tradition. The New Testament originated in written form, 
so it never had to make the painful transition from oral tradition to a written text. But 
other documents assuredly did — and may have changed in the process. Homer is the 
most obvious example, but most languages have parallels, from Beowulf to the plays of 
Shakespeare (where the earliest printed editions seem to have been made from actors’ 
memories) to Grimm’s Fairy Tales. In a few cases, there was also the problem of 
inventing an alphabet to take down the tradition. Orally transmitted material is not 
transmitted in quite the same way as written (see the article on Oral Transmission). In 
addition, it leaves a textual problem: Does one attempt to reconstruct the version that 
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was originally taken down, or the original oral composition (this is another of those 
unanswerable questions). 


The Need to Reconstruct from Fragments. We have many, many continuous 
manuscripts of the New Testament. If a new manuscript turns up, we need but fit it into 
the fabric of the surviving tradition. 

This need not be so with classical works. We may well have multiple fragmentary 
manuscripts, with no complete copy to put the fragments in place. This happens a lot 
with the Dead Sea Scrolls, too. 

Perhaps even worse is the case where we have a fairly complete copy, but with no 
indication of order. (This can happen, e.g., when a scroll is recovered from the 
wrappings of a mummy. It can also happen with a Palimpsesi, particularly if, as 
sometimes happened, the page numbers of the original writing were written in a 
coloured ink and did not adhere well to the paper.) 


The problem of Spurious Additions. There is significant debate about doctrinal 
modifications of the text of the New Testament. However, it is generally conceded that, 
with the possible exception of the text of Codex Bezae and the lost New Testament of 
Marcion, plus perhaps Mark 16:9-20 and John 7:53-8:11, the New Testament 
documents did not undergo significant rewriting. They were sacred, not to be modified. 

Certain scribes felt free to modify classical 
texts, however. And if, as often happened, 
this modified text was the basis for all 
surviving copies, we have no ways to tell 
from the manuscripts that the passage is 
spurious. An obvious example is the famous 
reference to Jesus in Josephus (Antiquities 
XVIILiii.3, or XVIII §63-64 in the Loeb 
enumeration). This passage cannot be 
original as it stands; it calls Jesus the 
Anointed — and then spends three more 
sentences on him and ignores him 
thereafter. At the very least, the declaration 
of his Christ-hood must be spurious, and 
probably the whole passage. But it occurs in 
all manuscripts, and Eusebius knew of it. So 
it is a very early insertion. Less certainly spurious, but even more difficult, is the ending 
of AEschylus’s drama The Seven Against Thebes. This drama comes to a logical tragic 
conclusion with the death of Eteocles — whereupon we are presented with another 125 
lines featuring Antigone, Ismene, and the Chorus. It is widely (though not quite 
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universally) believed that this section — over 10% of the play — is spurious. 

Normally we might say that it is not a concern for the textual critic, since the critic merely 
reconstructs the most recent ancestor. But this can be a problem. For instance, the 
Antigone/Ismene section of the Septem requires a third actor (the Herald/Messenger). 
This is the only portion of the Septem to use a third actor. Logic says that, had 
fEschylus been writing a three-actor play, he would have made better use of him than 
this! So if the final section is original, we need to examine the rest of the play to find a 
role for the third actor (keeping in mind that the speakers are not marked in the copies, 
only the change of speakers). This will affect our reconstruction of the play. (See the 
next point on Missing Elements.) 


Missing Elements in specialized documents. A New Testament is complete in and of 
itself. It doesn’t need anything except the text. But a drama, for instance, consists of 
more than just the text spoken by the actors. It also includes such things as stage 
directions and indications of who is the speaker. Our sources, however, often do not 
include such elements. This is true of the earliest Greek dramas (a change in speakers 
is marked with a special symbol, but the speaker generally is not indicated), but 
continues until quite recent times. Although the speakers are marked in the “Second 
Shepherd’s Play” of the Wakefield Cycle of mystery plays, there are only four stage 
directions, in Latin; they are not sufficient to explain the action. This continues to be a 
problem, to a lesser extent, even in Shakespeare. 

Once again, it is not the task of the textual critic to reconstruct the stage directions or 
the speakers; that must be done after the text is established. But a knowledge of who is 
doing what can be essential in choosing between variants. 

Stage indications are not the only thing which can be missing from a manuscript. Music 
is another obvious example. For poetry, there are also line and stanza divisions — while 
printing poetry in this way is a modern invention, the line-and-stanza structure is 
ancient. And in non-metrical verse, it is not always obvious where line breaks fall. 
Correct reconstruction can be very important in cases such as Old English alliterative 
poems. If the line breaks are not correctly placed, one may not be able to tell which is 
the alliterating letter, meaning that errors can propagate for many lines and perhaps 
force bogus conjectural emendations. See also the item on Drawings and other non- 
textual contents. 


Metrical or Other Poetic Corrections. Much of classical literature is poetic, following 
particular conventions of metre and perhaps rhyme. If a scribe encountered a reading 
which appeared unmetrical (perhaps due to changes in the language; see the section 
above), he/she might change it. Such a change, if done well, may be indetectable — but 
a poor change may require emendation. This requires great sensitivity to the original 
author’s style and dialect. (One should also note that scribes may have been more 
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sensitive to errors in metre or rhyme than the authors they were copying.) 

A special case of this is the so-called vitium Byzantium. Byzantine poetry resembled 
classical tragedy in using a twelve-syllable line. But the metre was different: The 
Byzantine poets were expected to place a stress on the penultimate syllable of a line, 
while the tragedians faced no such expectation. Scribes seem often to have adjusted 
the tragic texts to meet the Byzantine standard (possibly unconsciously). Even prose 
was somewhat affected by such conventions; sentence breaks in the Byzantine era 
were expected to be marked by several unstressed syllables. Thus we find many earlier 
works adjusted to meet these later stylistic rules. 

Other rules may apply to poetry. For example, early poetic works in the Germannic 
languages used the alliterative metre — each line consisted of four feet, each foot 
having a stressed syllable and varying numbers of unstressed syllables, with a slight 
pause (caesura) between the first two and the final two feet. At least two, and usually 
three, of the stressed syllables had to alliterate. But there were variations on this basic 
design. Some poems required more exact numbers of syllables. Other had more 
precise alliteration schemes (e.g. one scheme might allow only two syllables to 
alliterate, one on each side of the caesura, while stricter schemes might not only require 
three stressed syllables but require a pattern such as aa/ax). A scribe used to one 
particlar alliterative style might conform a work in a different style. 


Corrections of offensive passages. A Christian scribe might well regard the works of, 
say, Aristophanes or Ovid as obscene. There was doubtless a temptation to bowdlerize. 
Evidence of this happening is surprisingly slight. We do not find cleaned-up copies of 
Aristophanes. This trend seems to be more modern. But there are copies of Herodotus 
which omit an account of sacred prostitution (1.199). So if there are two major traditions, 
and one contains an account of something sexually explicit or offensive, while the other 
omits it, chances are that the account which includes it is original. 


Drawings and other non-textual contents. A geometrical treatise obviously could be 
expected to contain pictures. And such a drawing, unlike a picture, could contain text. (It 
might also contain line segments which would extend into the text, and affect its 
meaning — e.g. by crossing an omicron and turning it to a theta, though this is not very 
likely.) These captions could sometimes wander from the drawing into the text. Much the 
same is true of a work on geography if it contained maps. There is also the problem of 
assuring an accurate rendering of the original drawing — a task where the rules of 
textual criticism are less applicable. (The whole problem is not helped by the fact that 
many Greek mathematical works survive only in Arabic translations.) A skilled scribe 
might not be a skilled artist, or vice versa. 

There actually is a textual criticism of diagrams. For example, there are two versions of 
a drawing found in Archimedes’s Sphere and Cylinder. A “collation,” so to speak, is 
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shown at right. We have five early copies of the diagram. All are effectively the same in 
most particulars. All involve a circle with seven points around the perimeter (in order, A 
ZHBOAT), and a single point E near (but probably not at) the middle, plus a series of 
lines and arcs connecting them. But some also include a line (shown here in red) 
between A and B. This line, as it turns out, has no part in the proof, and some of the 
manuscripts omit it. 

It appears that all surviving manuscripts of Archimedes go back to just three collections 
of material, all from the Byzantine period, known not surprisingly as A, B, and C. A and 
B are lost, although we have some information about their history. C survives, in the 
form of the Archimedes Palimpsest, which unfortunately is very hard to read and which 
does not seem to have been copied. Only recently has the manuscript been subjected 
to the full array of scientific tests — some indeed being invented to deal with it. 

A, B, and C did not contain the same material. Much that is of great value was copied 
only into C, and much of it sadly has been lost — those particular pages were not 
included when the parchment was rewritten and used for a prayer book. The diagram 
shown here is from Sphere and Cylinder, which was included in A and C. There 
apparently exist four copies of this work derived from Codex A. Two include the 
questionable line AB, two omit it. Reviel Netz therefore thinks Codex A included it, 
because it is more likely to be omitted (since it has no meaning in the proof) than added. 
This makes sense — but, since the line is omitted in C, it seems more likely that both A 
and C lacked it, as did Archimedes’s original. Presumably some scribe copied it in by 
accident (there are a lot of lines in the drawing, after all!), and failed to erase it, and the 
version with the line propagated. 

Thus we see how the textual criticism of the diagram and the textual criticism of the text 
itself interact. Knowing the stemma of the manuscripts, we can reconstruct the diagram. 
But there may be times when it is easier to figure out the history of the diagrams and 
reconstruct the history of the manuscripts based on that. 


Spurious conflations of books. This isn’t necessarily a problem just of non-Biblical 
works; many New Testament books have been accused of being assembled from 
various pieces. But it isn’t the NT critic’s job to reconstruct the pieces which made up 2 
Corinthians, or to recreate the J, E, P sources of Genesis. For the textual critic, the task 
is simply to recreate the canonical work. 

The case is more complex for non-Biblical works. Chrétien de Troyes, for instance, died 
before he could finish his Perceval, and it seems to many that another hand filled it out 
by using a Gawain epic of Chrétien’s. This presumably required a certain amount of 
glue to work. Detecting and dealing with this is primarily the task of the literary critic — 
but since the two parts may have circulated separately to some extent, they may also 
have influenced the textual tradition. 

We also see simple continuations — additions to a work that was, at the time, 
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considered finished or at least up-to-date. These too may involve complications. Two 
separate authors wrote continuations for Chrétien, for instance; we must be alert to 
interactions. Obviously there are continuations in the Bible also (most would regard 
Mark 16:9-20 and John chapter 21 as examples; even conservatives admit a 
continuation at the end of Joshua — though more liberal critics would dispute this 
example). But while these are continuations, they generally are pre-canonical 
continuations (with the possible exception of the ending of Mark), and hence of no 
concern to textual critics. 

We see a very strange instance of this in the Old English poetic paraphrase of Genesis. 
This, it can be shown, consists of two parts, following different poetical rules. The so- 
called “Genesis B” fragment is a translation and adaption of a German poem. This is 
enclosed within “Genesis A,” which tells the rest of the Genesis story. It is by no means 
clear how the two came to be conflated — or what effect the conflation had on the two 
poems. 


The problem of translations. We encounter this, to some extent, in the New Testament 
versions — but there the problem is rather different. For all their peculiarities, the 
version will try to translate their underlying text accurately. 

Many translations of secular works are not as secure. Alfred the Great’s Old English 
translation of Boethius’s Consolation of Philosophy, for instance, was actually an 
expanded adaption. There are also poetic translations of romances, such as the Middle 
English Ywain and Gawain, derived from a French work by Chrétien de Troyes. The 
Middle English romance cannot mechanically follow the French; since it is a poetic 
translation, it must heavily adapt the original. Yet this confronts us with at least the 
possibility (though perhaps not the likelihood) of interaction between original and 
translation. This might affect spellings of names and other minor details — but it could 
also lead to interpolations or, less probably, a shortening of the text. And that is if the 
translation attempts to follow the original closely! Many translations of romances in fact 
rewrote their originals — sometimes omitting as much as half the original, or alternately 
adding twice as much again. 


Abbreviations. In the Bible, there are only a handful of abbreviations, generally quite 
standard: The Nomina Sacra, a handful of suspended letters, the occasional symbol for 
Kat. But every language will have its own set of abbreviations, and these may well 
cause some confusion. To take a trivial example, an English scribe confronted with the 
abbreviation “Geo.” would expand it as “George,” while a Scot might read it as 
“Geordie,” and the Russian-born physicist George Gamow insisted that it was a 
nickname, “Joe.” This must always be kept in mind in dealing with manuscripts. The text 
before you may not even contain any abbreviations — but perhaps an ancestor did. 
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The problem of incompetent ancient editors. Not all editions of classical works were 
produced by modern editors; ancients did it too. New Testament scholars will have 
some familiarity with this from the problems of Vulgate textual criticism (as with, e.g., the 
edition of Alcuin), and may also be familiar with the Lucianic text of LXX — but the 
problem can be much more severe in classical writings. Juvenal, for instance, is 
perhaps the most-copied Latin author of antiquity (some 500 copies survive in whole or 
in part) — but the vast majority of these are believed to derive from a single 
incompetently-executed edition containing many mistakes and errors. Only one 
important manuscript (P) is regarded as independent of this tradition. This puts Juvenal 
in a state arguably worse than an author for whom only two (good) witnesses survive, 
simply because the editor who stands behind the majority of manuscripts was so bad. 


At this point it is perhaps worth quoting another passage from Reynolds & Wilson (page 
212): 


[Rules such as the above] will inevitably give the impression that textual criticism is a 
tidier and more cut-and-dried process than it proves to be in practice. While general 
principles are undoubtedly of great use, specific problems have an unfortunate habit of 
being sui generis, and similarly it is rare to find two manuscript traditions which respond 
to exactly the same treatment. 


Appendix A: Textual Criticism of Modern Authors 


Most of the preceding discussion has been directed toward writings which, in broad 
outline at least, have histories similar to the New Testament: Written in manuscript, and 
copied one at a time by scribes, with most of the copies being lost. 


It should be noted, however, that there is a form of textual criticism practiced on works 
written since then, though it is a very different sort of subject. The difficulty is that a 
printed copy of a book, or even the author’s autograph, may not really represent the 
author’s actual intentions. (Compare the case of Malory described above, where Caxton 
much expanded from the manuscript.) A modern example of this is noted by Jerome J. 
McGann in A Critique of Modern Textual Criticism (Virginia, 1992), p. 59. He notes 
Byron’s poem The Giaour. This had an extraordinarily complex history, with most 
“states” of the text surviving: 


First draft: 344 lines 

Fair copy by the author: 375 lines 

Printed trial proof: 453 lines 

First edition: 684 lines 

Second edition (not corrected by Byron): 816 lines 
“Third” edition, first run: 950 lines 
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“Third” edition, second run: 1014 lines 

Fourth edition (not corrected by Byron): 1048 lines 
Fifth edition: 1215 lines 

Sixth edition: (lineation not noted) 

Seventh edition: 1334 lines 


And so on, through fully fifteen editions in a very short span of time (Supposedly 14 
editions between 1813 and 1815). 


Now it should be obvious that the first and fourteenth editions aren’t really “the same,” 
and a textual critic shouldn’t be reconstructing one with reference to the other. But there 
is another question: What did Byron intend each edition to look like? 


This is an even more complicated question, because of orthographic considerations. 
Particularly in the early era of printing, there was no standardization of spelling or 
punctuation. We see faint vestiges of this even today — e.g. Americans refer to workers 
collectively as “labor,” the British refer to them as “labour.” Again, newspapers tend to 
omit the serial comma (“I went to work, the store and home”) while higher-end books 
tend to include it (“I went to work, the store, and home’). 


And authors often expected their publishers to help them in this regard. Sir Walter Scott 
wanted his writings to be “de-Scotticised” by the publisher. Byron’s works were 
overseen by Mary Shelley, who introduced corrections both orthographic and 
substantial — and Byron accepted a very high fraction of these changes, implying that 
he desired the help. 


Thus, even the author’s final draft was not necessarily regarded as final in the author’s 
mind. So what does one reconstruct? 


And even if one has decided what to reconstruct, does it follow that one should actually 
retain that form? Should an American version of Byron, e.g., use the spelling “labour”? 


This is apparently a rather hot topic in textual criticism of modern works; it is the whole 
and entire subject of the McGann work cited above. (Though | must confess that | never 
figured out what McGann actually wanted to see happen.) 


| suspect, however, that the issue is not of much interest to NT critics. (I know it isn’t of 
much interest to me!) NT editions necessarily create their own punctuation (derived 
perhaps in part from a manuscript — see the article on Copy Texts), and the tendency is 
also toward modern orthography. 


A matter somewhat more serious (to my mind) is the case of Bishop Percy’s Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry (1765 and later editions). This was an annotated edition of 
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poems Percy collected here and there, most particularly from a manuscript of the 
previous century which he had saved from burning. 


The manuscript, however, was mutilated, and much of what was still intact had 
nonetheless been damaged in transmission, and several of the pieces were indelicate. 
So Percy included pieces not from the manuscript, omitted much that was in the 
manuscript — and heavily rewrote it all. 


The result, frankly, was a botch. Many versions of traditional songs are defective, and it 
is accepted that an editor who wishes to prepare a song for singing must sometimes 
conflate or rewrite. But this still leaves two obligations: The author should admit to 
rewriting — and the author shouldn’t produce garbage. Also, the author should not hide 
the manuscript (as Percy did), so that later editors can produce diplomatic editions or 
propose their own emendations. 


Take it as given that Percy failed in all three of his tasks. But what should be done 
instead? About a century after Percy performed his butchery (an ironically successful 
butchery, since the Reliques was the most popular collection of tradition-based ballads 
to that date), an author produced a revised edition. What should he have done? 
Replaced Percy’s hacks with the original manuscript versions? Printed Percy’s version 
with footnotes? Something else? 


There is no answer, really — but it reminds us of just how bad an editing job can be. 
Percy’s edition was not useful to scholars because it was too heavily edited, and was no 
use to ordinary people because it was too badly edited, and at no point said what it did. 
Whatever else modern critics do, they really need to learn the Percy Lesson. 


Appendix B: History of Other Literary Traditions 


Note: This is not a history of literature, nor an account of literary criticism. It is simply a 
very brief account of the manuscript history of non-Biblical traditions. (Limited by what | 
myself know or can find out about these traditions. The primary sources for most of the 
shorter entries is David Crystal’s An Encyclodepic Dictionary of Language and 
Languages and the Encyclopedia of Literature edited by Joseph T. Shipley, though | 
have consulted fuller literary histories for most of the longer entries. | have attempted to 
cover all current European languages, though examining the remaining languages of 
the world is beyond either my powers of the scope of this article (yes, | know this is 
unfair; a language such as Persian, e.g., has inscriptions from Biblical times, and a 
large literature, and its speakers have influenced Biblical history. But | have to draw the 
line somewhere). For that matter, even deciding what constitutes a Janguage is difficult; 
the definitions are as often political as linguistic. Czechs and Slovaks, for instance, can 
understand each other, but their languages are called distinct. Different dialects of 
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Italian, by contrast, are sometimes mutually incomprehensible but labelled as one 
language. 


Knowledge of the history of literature in a language can be helpful in reconstructing the 
history of manuscripts. Our understanding of the history of the New Testament text, for 
instance, is strongly influenced by the manuscripts which have survived. We have a 
handful of early manuscripts from Egypt, then a very quiet period in the sixth through 
eighth centuries, from which little of significance survives, then a great flowering 
beginning with the ninth century. 


Latin literature and manuscripts have a history somewhat like that of the New 
Testament, though the dates are later, and there is no early phase. There are effectively 
no Latin manuscripts from the papyrus era (apart from those buried by Mount Vesuvius, 
of course); the areas where Latin was spoken generally did not have a climate suitable 
for long-term survival of papyri. We have some inscriptions, but few are literary. 


The transition from uncial to minuscule happened somewhat earlier in the Latin than in 
the Greek tradition; the west, which was poorer than the Greek East, probably felt the 
need for a smaller hand at an earlier date. In any case, we see attempts at literature in 
minuscules as early as the seventh century. By the late eighth century, the Carolingian 
Minuscule became dominant, and uncials all but died out. 


The Carolingian period also saw the first real revival in Latin learning. Old texts were 
unearthed and recopied; most of our oldest manuscripts are from this period. 


The impoverishment that followed the breakup of Charlemagne’s empire saw literary 
productions decline, but there was another revival in the twelfth century. This was the 
heyday of Latin literature in Christendom, and the single richest period for Latin 
manuscripts. 


The Romance Languages, naturally, have a much shorter literary heritage. Although 
tongues such as French and Italian were starting to take form by Charlemagne’s time, a 
literature requires more than that: It requires both authors and copyists. Monks, at this 
time, were still concerned with Latin literature, and few if any vernacular writers seem to 
have existed. 


While a language recognizeably French appears to have existed by the ninth century, 
French literature has a complex history, as France remained a nation of semi- 
independent counties until the fifteenth century. (The French king was overlord of 
Normandy, Burgundy, Brittany, etc. — but hadn’t the strength or authority to control the 
dukes who ran those fiefs. At best, he was allowed to name a new Duke if the old line 
died out.) Language and culture were by no means united. So the earliest important 
French writing was the Song of Roland, regarded as the earliest (and certainly the best) 
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of the chansons de geste. |t is believed to date from around the beginning of the twelfth 
century, and other chansons date from somewhat later in that period. Also from the 
twelfth century (probably the latter half) is Marie de France (so named, it is thought, 
because of her birthplace; she seems to have worked in England), a writer of metrical 
romantic fables (lais). At the same time, the flood of romances (many of them, ironically, 
connected with the legendary British King Arthur) began to appear. Few of these, 
however, survive in many copies. Even the Roland exists in only one significant 
manuscript, Oxford, Bodl. Lib. Digby 23, which seems to have been copied by an Anglo- 
Norman scribe. (There are many later manuscripts, but they are all so bad that the 
critical editions tend to work simply by emending the Digby text.) Similarly, there is only 
one complete manuscript of Marie’s /ais; British Museum Harley 978. A large subset, 
nine, are found in a Paris manuscript, Bibliotheque Nationale nouv. acq. fr. 2168, also 
from the thirteenth century. There are a handful of other fragments, all from the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It seems likely enough that the compositions 
survived primarily because they are so recent. 


We tend to think of France as the country of French-speakers, but a significant minority 
still speaks Provengal (also known as Languedoc, and known to linguists as Occitan). 
Although a minority language in France, many of the traditions we regard as French are 
actually Provengal; in its early form (known since the tenth century), it was the language 
of the troubadours who created the “courtly love” mythology. The tongue itself was much 
more important in the past; today, northern French is imposed on southern children in 
the schools, and Provengal is a sort of a street language comparable to Braid Scots in 
Scotland. It flourished until the fourteenth century, but came under pressure thereafter 
(probably in part as a result of the Hundred Years War; many of the southern French 
had preferred English rule and the French government wanted to bind them more 
closely to France). The earliest written manuscript is a fragment of the Boeci, thought to 
have been written around the year 1000. Another fragment, the Life of Saint Fides, was 
copied at about that time. Then came William IX, Count of Poitiers, the so-called first 
Troubadour (who lived around 1071-1127). Although only about a dozen of his works 
survive, Provengal literature becomes common starting from him — beginning, of 
course, with the Courtly Love lyrics of poets such as Bernart de Ventadorn (mid-twelfth 
century). 


It is not really proper to speak of Spanish literature of the manuscript era; for much of 
this period, the Iberian peninsula was in Moslem hands (Granada, in the south, was not 
dispersed until 1492). And even once Christians reclaimed the area, they formed 
separate principalities (Aragon, Castile, Leon, Navarre). Thus, properly, we should refer 
to either /berian literature or the literature of the individual nations — though almost no 
one does so. It was not until 1469 that Ferdinand of Aragon married Isabella of Castile 
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(with Isabella reigning from 1474 in Castille and Ferdinand from 1479 in Aragon), at last 
forming a united Spain. (And even this nation was not united administratively, and did 
not have a single monarch until 1516, when Charles | — who was also the Holy Roman 
Emperor Charles V — succeeded his grandfather Ferdinand, setting aside his mother 
Juana “the Mad.”) There are, of course, manuscripts from Spain — such as the 
excellent Vulgate manuscripts cav and tol, plus some Visigothic fragments — but these 
properly fall under other headings. 


Still, we have documents from this era. The earliest vernacular Spanish writings (as 
opposed to writings in late Latin) seem to be law codes from about tenth century. We do 
not find actual literature in Spanish until the about the twelfth century. From about this 
time come three epic romances: the Poema del Cid (Cantar de Mio Cid, about the 
Castilian Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar, died 1099) was written about 1140 (which, although it 
survives entire in only one manuscript, is considered the great early example of Spanish 
literature; we also find extremely large portions of it quoted in later chronicles), the 
Cronica Rimada, and the Roncesvalles (a translation and adaption of the French Song 
of Roland), also surviving in a single manuscript. All of these are evolved works, hinting 
that there are older epics, but they are lost. From this time, we see increasing volumes 
of literature in all categories (epic, drama, poetry, etc.) 


Portugese is now spoken primarily in Brazil, which has a far larger population than 
Portugal itself, but of course the language did not reach that nation until after the 
invention of printing. Portugal itself has had a complex history, occasionally being united 
with Spain; the two languages have influenced each other. The famous Portugese 
explorers also brought home many loan-words. The basic language, however, remains 
fairly close to the Latin from which it sprang. There is a strong literary tradition starting 
from the twelfth century (the earliest dated inscription comes from 1189); the songs of 
the troubadours, the most important part of the tradition, come from the next century. 
These have a complex history, written separately and combined, with many of the 
anthologies lost, but they may have cross-fertilized. Portugese is especially closely 
related to Galician, spoken primarily in the northwest corner of Spain north of Portugal 
(the two did not split until after Portugal became an independent country and the 
western Iberians were largely cut off from each other). Distinctly Galician literature is, 
however, rare and largely confined to the period after the development of printing and 
the split with Portugese; although there are cultural hints of a Celtic history in the region, 
this has not affected the language or literature. 


Catalan was for much of its history the official soeech of Aragon (a small country which 
came to be incorporated into the larger Catalan state but retained the name Aragon 
because Aragon had kings and Catalonia only counts), but it is now the forgotten 
Romance language — it’s almost the only Romance speech not to be official 
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somewhere. It is spoken primarily in northeastern Spain and surrounding areas (e.g. 
into the eastern French Pyrenees; the primary city of Catalan Spain is Barcelona). 
Catalan speakers have been oppressed at various times in Spanish history (as recently 
as under Franco), which has resulted both in the destruction of texts and in a strong 
tendency to conform to Spanish. Still, there are literary remains going back to about the 
twelfth century, and chronicles starting not much after — and the fact that Aragon and 
the County of Barcelona came to be dominated by Castile, and that Catalan texts and 
speakers have been abused, means that there is much need for textual reconstructive 
work. 


Even more thoroughly ignored is Corsican, spoken by only a few hundred thousand 
people on the island of that name. Although Corsica has been governed by France for 
more than two centuries, it is a language with Italian roots (closest to Tuscan). It has, 
however, no real literature (Corsica long remained a land of subsistance farmers and 
shepherds), particularly from the manuscript era. 


Sardinian has been written since the eleventh century, but has only a small literature; 
the language (which is close to Italian, and also said to be closer to vulgar Latin than 
any other Romance language) has several dialects, none dominant, and it has never 
been an official language even on its home island. 


Ladinic is the usual name for a Romance language spoken primarily by Jews. As such, 
it has a fairly large literature, though much of it is fairly recent. The tradition is confused 
by the fact that both Hebrew and Roman alphabets have been used for it. 


The name “Ladinic” is also sometimes used for the fourth official language of 
Switzerland, but the correct name is Romansch or Rhaetian or Rhaeto-Romansch. It 
has several dialects, influenced variously by Italian and French. The earliest writings 
date from the twelfth century, but the small number of speakers has kept the tradition 
small. 


It was Dante who truly put vernacular Italian literature on the map — though he wrote in 
Latin as well as Italian, his great work, the Divine Comedy, was the first major work of 
Italian vernacular literature, and written not many centuries after the first hints of Italian 
writing in the tenth century (that earliest writing being scribbles in the margins of Latin 
documents. We have some verse fragments from the twelfth century, but their dialect 
seems to indicate that they were dead ends). So great was Dante’s influence that 
Boccaccio, the second great light of Italian literature, adopted almost all of Dante’s 
techniques. Dante did not invent everything he did — his slightly older colleague Guido 
Cavalcanti, for whom Dante wrote the Vita nuova, pioneered a great deal. Dante, 
however, was the great voice who spread the literature to the wide world. Like 
Boccaccio, Petrarch (the popularizer of the sonnet) wrote in the period immediately after 
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Dante (Petrarch too was of Florentine ancestry, though born outside that city). Dante, 
Cavalcanti, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, however, wrote only a few centuries before the 
invention of printing. Thus the Italian manuscript tradition presents few interesting 
features. In addition, Italy, like Spain, was not united until long after the invention of 
printing — in this case, the nineteenth century. The Divine Comedy is not really Italian 
literature (except in its language; Dante was one of the first to write in the Italian 
vernacular); it is the language of one of the city-states (even today, some of the Italian 
dialects are mutually incomprehensible; Received Italian is based on the Tuscan dialect 
of Florence, but about half the population does not speak this form as a native 
language; there are also minority languages. Francis of Assisi, for instance, wrote 
extensively in his local Umbrian dialect). There was thus no national Italian literature in 
the manuscript era. 


Widely separated from the other Romance languages is Rumanian. This has caused it 
to develop unusual features — e.g. it adds articles as suffixes to nouns, and of course 
has many Slavic loan words. The language presumably evolved away from Latin very 
early, but the earliest writings seem to date from the sixteenth century, and these were 
confined to official documents and liturgical works. Even then, Slavic alphabets were 
used for several centuries. 


Some texts will speak of Moldavian as a separate Romance language, but this is one 
of those political distinctions, since Moldova, prior to independence, was long part of 
Russia. Moldavian is really a dialect of Rumanian (with some Russian loan words) 
written in the Cyrillic alphabet, with no real literature from the manuscript era. 


Dalmatian, which died out as recently as the end of the nineteenth century, was also a 
Romance language, but seems to have left little literature. (This is fairly typical of Balkan 
area languages.) 


Romani (Romany, Gypsy), despite its name, is not a Romance language; its origin is 
something of a mystery although it has been attributed to the Indo-Aryan group. The 
language is very diverse, and tends to take on local attributes. When written, it tends to 
use the local alphabet. Romani literature, however, is oral; there is little if any need for 
textual criticism. 


Greek literature never went into as much of a decline as Latin, so we do not see as 
much of a revival. The strongest period of copying, however, is not that different from 
Latin; many of our earliest manuscripts date from the ninth to eleventh centuries. The 
Photian Revival of the ninth century is no doubt at least partly responsible. After the 
eleventh century, the decline begins. The Battle of Manzikert (1071) began the long 
slow Byzantine retreat which ended with the fall of Constantinople in 1453. The worst 
destruction, however, was wrought by Christians, not Turks. The Fourth Crusade 
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sacked Constantinople in 1204, and many of its treasures were either destroyed at that 
time or carried off to Western libraries where they were forgotten. 


It is interesting to note that, for both Greek and Latin literatures, there is something of a 
break following the third century. Until this time, authors freely and regularly quoted 
works such as the Epic Cycle and the lost plays of the Athenian dramatists. Following 
the third century, this becomes much rarer. Occasional extremely diligent authors such 
as Photius will occasionally produce something from a lost work, but the strong majority 
of quotations in later writers are from works which still exist today. This cutoff is so 
strong and so obvious that scholars have speculated that the surviving works are part of 
some sort of official curriculum, with works outside that curriculum being ignored. (The 
problem with this theory is that there is absolutely no other evidence for it. The likely 
explanation is just the general decline of the Roman Empire.) 


Russian literature really gives us very little to work with. There was not even a Russian/ 
Slavic alphabet until the creation of the Old Church Slavonic version. Even then, there 
was little to write down (a fact which is to a significant extent responsible for out 
ignorance of early Russian history); Russia, more than almost any nation in Europe, 
was a land of poor peasants and wealthier but equally ignorant aristocrats. It also 
suffered outside disruptions — the sack of Kiev in 1170, the Mongol and Tatar invasions, 
the later sack of Novgorod and the other battles for Russian unification. The problem is 
made that much worse by the various dialects of the language. (We truly do not know 
the extent to which early Russian differed from Old Church Slavonic.) Histories do not 
begin to speak of Russian literature until the eighteenth century. Prior to that, there were 
church manuals and a few chronicles and the like (starting from the twelfth century), but 
little else save the letters of Tsar Ivan IV (Ivan the Terrible, 1530-1584). From the 
manuscript era, there is little original literature except for saints’ lives and monastery 
annals. The latter hardly need textual criticism. The former may have suffered more 
modification — but in this case, the modifications may be of as much interest as the 
original text. 


The situation is similar for most of the eastern Slavic languages (in the areas where the 
Orthodox church held sway). The situation is perhaps even worse for the western Slavs; 
since these regions were Catholic, they used the Latin Bible, and had no vernacular 
translation to inspire a literary tradition. Slovenian, for instance, is said not to have had 
any literature at all until the nineteenth century. 


Interestingly, textual criticism continues to be an active need in some of the Slavic 
languages to this day. Because of the Habsburg Empire’s lack of respect for its subject 
peoples, writings in these tongues were often published very casually. A classic 
example is Jaroslav Hasek’s The Good Soldier Schweik, written after the First World 
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War though including elements from the period before the war. Hasek’s manuscript 
(written in Czech, though with bits of German) is incomplete, the two early editions differ 
substantially, and Hasek (who died in 1923) had no real part in either. (He was dictating 
almost to the day of his death, and exercised little control over the volumes which 
actually appeared in print.) Thus there is a real need for a critical edition of this famous 
twentieth century writing. This is all the more ironic in that Czech as a language (as 
opposed to a dialect of East Slavonic) did not emerge until the sixteenth century; had 
there been free publication in the Habsburg Empire, there would be little need for textual 
work. But government opposition was strong — in no small part because much Czech 
literature was anti-Catholic. The literary impulse was largely a belated reaction to the 
work of Hus, who tried to regularize Czech orthography and conform the language to 
that of the people. From about 1350 to 1500, the period when Czech was becoming a 
distinct language, effectively all Czech works were religious and Husite. Hus’s 
orthography eventually came to be widely accepted — but, with the Habsburgs trying to 
suppress Czech aspirations, it took a long time for it to receive universal acceptance. A 
side effect of this is that many Czech writers, such as Comenius, had to work outside 
the Habsburg empire (Comenius, properly Jan Amos Komensky, worked in Poland, 
Sweden, and Holland; printers there naturally had some troubles typesetting his works.) 


The situation for Slovak is even worse. Almost indistinguishable from Czech (the two 
are fairly mutually intelligible, and might be considered one were it not for political 
reasons — the Czech regions of Bohemia and Moravia were under Austrian control in 
Habsburg times, while the Slovaks were ruled by the Magyars), Slovak is a language of 
small farmers and villagers. It has many dialects, there were no schools, and the 
Magyar overlords used Latin or, later, Hungarian. The idea of a separate “Slovak” 
language does not seem to have existed before the time of Bajza (1754-1836), and 
there was little literary impulse until the nineteenth century, when Ludovit Stur produced 
a newspaper using a standardized Slovak language. Even that was opposed by many 
Slovaks, some of whom preferred Czech as a literary language (Czech influence had 
long affected the few works published in Bratislava). And the outside pressure 
continued: the influence of first the Magyars and then the Czechs suppressed the 
development of a literary language. With no Hus to look back to, and no early works to 
preserve, Slovak has little need for textual criticism. 


The Slavic languages of the Former Soviet Union have suffered similarly. Belorussian 
(Byelorussian, White Russian, Byelo-Ruthenian), written in the Cyrillic alphabet, has 
literary remains dating back to the eleventh century, but the people has never been 
independent until now, and both Russian and Habsburg dynasties tended to hold down 
both people and language. Ukrainian has a curious history, as the Ukrainian/Russian 
separation was initially more cultural than linguistic. The Ukrainians had a tendency 
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toward the Uniate church, and affiliations with the Poles, while the Russians are 
Orthodox. There are hints of a Ukrainian dialect as early as the thirteenth century, but 
the current language (marked, e.g., by Polish loan words) did not come into being until 
the late eighteenth century. 


Polish as a language existed by the twelfth century, but literary works do not appear 
until the fifteenth century (we have catalogs of older works, but apart from a few 
surviving hymns and fragments, our earlier survivals are all in Latin; so too the writings 
of Copernicus, the first great Polish scholar), with a flowering in the sixteenth. There 
were few widely popular Polish works before the invention of printing. And after printing 
came along, Poland was the victim of cultural imperialism (the almost-universal fate of 
Eastern European peoples), with the country eventually being divided by Prussia, 
Russia, and the Habsburg Monarchy, and was not reunited until after the First World 
War. This means that, although there was a standard literary Polish (derived from the 
dialect of Poznan), the local dialects were little influenced by this form. This slowed and 
fragmented the development of Polish literature, which did not really revive until the 
nineteenth century. In any case, there is little here for textual criticism to do. 


Sorbian (Wendish, Lusatian) is a Slavic language spoken in primarily in Germany in the 
region of the Polish and Czech borders. There are only a few tens of thousands of 
speakers, but even so, the language has several dialects. The earliest texts date from 
the fifteenth century, but the remains are limited for obvious reasons. The New 
Testament was the first printed work, being published in 1548. 


Bulgarian is unusual among Slavic languages in that it came to be written early (though 
the oldest culturally Bulgarian inscriptions predate written Bulgarian, and are in 
ungrammatical Greek). Closely related to Old Church Slavonic (there are Slavonic 
biblical manuscripts which can be called proto-Bulgarian), the earliest Bulgarian 
literature dates from the tenth century, meaning that textual criticism has a genuine 
place in dealing with Bulgarian writings. (The earliest writings, for instance, will have 
been in the Glagolitic alphabet, later to be changed to Cyrillic.) The earliest works were 
mostly religious and mostly derivative; starting in the twelfth century, however, there was 
a flowering which lasted until the Ottoman conquest. Since the Ottomans suppressed 
education and technology, printing did not arrive until late; many works were destroyed 
and many that would otherwise have been printed survived in only a handful of 
manuscripts. 


Macedonian is a curious language, fragmented into very diverse dialects, many of 
which are as close to Bulgarian as to each other. (Indeed, Bulgaria has claimed the 
Macedonian language as dialects of its own.) Some features of Macedonian appear in 
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writings as early as the tenth century, but as a literary language, it did not emerge until 
late in the eighteenth century, and only quite recently has it truly come into its own. 


The ultimate example of interplay between politics and linguistics may be in the case of 
Serbian/Croatian/Serbo-Croatian. The languages of Serbia and Croatia are mutually 
comprehensible in speech, but both parties insist that the languages are different; the 
Serbs are Orthodox Christians and write their language in the Cyrillic alphabet, while the 
Croats are Catholic and write using the Roman alphabet. There are remains of the 
language from the twelfth century, but politics can play a role in their interpretation. 
Making the matter even more complex is the fact that the Serbs long clung to Church 
Slavonic as their literary language. What few works there are are mostly liturgical, and 
needing examination by someone familiar with both Slavonic and Serbian. True Serbian 
literature did not come into being until the nineteenth century. Croatian saw a brief 
flowering in the sixteenth century, but the Croats, as Catholics, tended to use mostly 
Latin for their few writings until quite recently. The outcome of this was the very odd 
Knjizevni Dogovar agreement of 1850, which caused Croats and Serbs to formally 
adopt the same literary language! 


Related to Serbo-Croatian, but more obviously distinct, is Slovene (Slovenian). 
Although there are signs of written Slovene from the eleventh century, a standard 
literary form did not develop until the nineteenth. 


More distantly related to the Slavic languages are the Baltic tongues of Latvian, 
Lithuanian, and Old Prussian. Old Prussian is extinct; there are some written remains, 
but here the need is more for linguistic than textual reconstruction. Latvian (Lettish) was 
first written in the sixteenth century, in a Gothic alphabet, though the Latin alphabet has 
been in use since shortly after World War |. Lithuanian also gives us literary remains 
from the sixteenth century, though it uses a 32-letter alphabet based on the Latin. 


Germanic literature (including English, Scandinavian, and German writings) had a more 
complex history than Greek or Latin or Romance literature, as there was never a united 
German nation in the manuscript era. Then, too, languages like English and Frisian and 
Dutch did not formally divide from Old German until well after the New Testament was 
written (indeed, the Germanic group continues to spawn new languages; Afrikaans 
sprang off from Dutch starting in the eighteenth century). In addition, many of these 
people acquired writing only after long periods of independent development, meaning 
that individual nations had completely independent literary histories. 


English literature had a curious, rather roller-coaster-like history. The Romano-Celtic 
literature which preceded the Anglo-Saxon invasions (if there ever was such a pre- 
invasion literature) was completely extinguished by the Germanic invaders. The 
invaders themselves seem to have had a rudimentary knowledge of writing (there are a 
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few inscriptions, such as the Ruthwell Cross, in runic letters, and as the runes are of an 
ancient form, with no dependence on Latin letters, the forms presumably predate the 
conversion of the Anglo-Saxons). There is, however, no evidence of a literature written 
in these characters. Indeed, there is no evidence that they had any form of written 
literature at all; all the earliest Anglo-Saxon poems, from Caedmon’s Hymn to Beowulf, 
seem to have been originally oral. To make matters even more complicated, the 
invaders were not actually all one people, and in any case they did not at once form a 
unified England. (Traditionally there were seven Anglo-Saxon kingdoms — Northumbria, 
Mercia, East Anglia, Wessex, Sussex, Essex, and Kent — but Northumbria, for 
instance, was formed by the union of Bernicia and Deira, and most of the other seven 
kingdoms were also assembled from smaller units.) The result was significant dialectial 
differences between the nations. 


The Viking invasions of the ninth century did much to change this picture. First, they 
destroyed all of the ancient kingdoms except Wessex (without establishing anything of 
significance in their place), and second, they placed so much pressure on Wessex that 
it could not afford a child-king. As a result, when King Ethelred | died around 871, he 
was succeeded not by his son but by his younger brother Alfred. 


This was significant on two counts. First, it made a united England possible; the old 
English nations were no more, and the new Viking states did not have the strength to 
resist Wessex. (Nor did they really object to English overlordship; at this stage, English 
and Norse were still fairly closely linked culturally and linguistically.) Alfred did not 
himself unite England, but his son and grandsons were able to create a unitary Saxon 
state which would last until the Norman Conquest. 


More significant for our purposes, however, is the revival of learning encouraged by 
Alfred. We cannot really tell, from the surviving records, how much was actually the 
work of Alfred himself — but there is no doubt that the survival of Anglo-Saxon literature 
is due to Alfred’s efforts. Anglo-Saxon manuscripts almost without exception date from 
this era (Alfred took the throne in about 871; he held it until about 899). Even in Alfred’s 
time, little Anglo-Saxon literature was written (other than several translations 
encouraged by Alfred, plus his own creation, the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, one of the 
most textually confusing documents ever written). But the old epics and poems were 
written down; the manuscript of Beowulf was written in the tenth century, and most other 
surviving texts were written in the same period (probably from about 880 to 1010, when 
the Danish invasions resumed). 


Despite all of Alfred’s work, almost all that survives of Old English poetry (the core of 
their literature) is found in four volumes, all from the post-Alfred period: 
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The Exeter Book, Exeter Cathedral MS. 3501, dated paleographically to the second half 
of the tenth century and believed to have been written by a single scribe. The surviving 
portion consists of folios 8-130, and contains some dozens of works. Very many of 
these are on Christian themes (from the Lord’s Prayer to an account of the apocryphal 
Descent into Hell), but it also contains such well-known works as The Wanderer, The 
Seafarer, Widsith, Deor, and the famous Exeter Riddles. This is the chief anthology of 
Old English literature; with the exception of Beowulf, it contains almost all of the more 
famous poems of the pre-Conquest period. It is widely believed that this is the “big 
English book about everything” donated by Leofric, the first Bishop of Exeter, but this 
certainly cannot be proved. 


Cotton Vitellius A.xv, now in the British Museum, dated paleographically to about 1000. 
Written by two contemporary hands (the shift comes at line 1939 of Beowulf). It contains 
both prose (such as a legend of Saint Christopher) and poetry; the most notable items 
of the latter are Beowulf and Judith. The manuscript was badly charred in the Cotton 
Library fire (1731); although most of it can still be read (with difficulty), there are 
passages where we must rely on earlier transcripts or conjectural emendation. The 
book was rearranged at some point in its history, and some items may have been lost 
entirely. 


Oxford, Bodleian Library Junius 11 (5123). Written by four scribes all working around 
1000, though the scribes were not necessarily exactly contemporary. Contains only four 
works (poetic treatments of Genesis, Exodus, and Daniel, written by the first scribe, and 
the story of Christ and Satan, which may have been a separate volume and was written 
by the other three scribes). 


The Vercelli Book, Vercelli, Biblioteca Capitolare CXVII. Probably (though not quite 
certainly) written by a single scribe in the second half of the tenth century. Contains a 
series of homilies and such poems as The Fate of the Apostles. Also contains one of 
three copies (the fullest) of The Dream of the Rood. It is speculated that a pilgrim was 
carrying the book to Rome (whether for personal use or for presentation to the Pope is 
uncertain), but the book (and presumably the traveller) never completed the journey. 


Also of note is: 


Cotton Otho A.xii, dated perhaps to around 1000, containing of poetry only The Battle of 
Maldon, but also the only known copy of Asser’s Life of Alfred. \t was completely 
destroyed in the Cotton fire, and our sole knowledge of these works is from transcripts 
made before the fire. Those who saw it prior to the fire say two scribes were involved. 
Whether it was originally a unity may be doubted; Cotton sometimes bound leaves from 
multiple sources together, and this volume is reported to have included some modern 
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leaves. If originally a unity, the volume cannot have achieved its final form before the 
Battle of Maldon in 991, but it is possible that the A/fred was copied earlier. 


Time has not been kind to the handful of other manuscripts containing small amounts of 
Old English material. The Cotton fire of 1731, already mentioned repeatedly (as a side 
note, we might mention that Richard Bentley was one of those who worked to save 
books from the fire), destroyed Otho A.xii and badly damaged Vitellius A.xv. What we 
have of Waldere came from the binding of a book in Copenhagen. The Finnsburh 
Fragment, Lambeth 487, is one of the several lost Lambeth manuscripts. Even much of 
what survives is on Christian topics; these are of relatively little value. In any case, 
almost all the works survive in single copies, leaving the textual critic with little to do 
except work at conjectural emendation. Among the few exceptions to this rule are 
Caedmon’s Hymn (existing in many manuscripts, including the Moore MS at 
Cambridge, Kk. 5.16, dating all the way to 737, and the Saint Petersburg manuscript 
Public Library Lat. Q. v. |. 18, believed to predate 746; also in Bede), The Battle of 
Brunanburh (multiple copies, with significant differences, in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle) 
and The Dream of the Rood (three copies, with differences clearly recensional) 


In addition to Old English works, the pre-Conquest period produced a number of Latin 
documents, most notably Bede’s history (as well as the Life of Alfred, but this was of 
interest primarily to the English). But since these could be circulated beyond England, 
they are properly the province of a history of Latin or Catholic literature. 


Following the Normal Conquest, English literature as such effectively disappears for 
three centuries. With the exception of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (which slowly faded 
out in this period), the surviving writings are almost all in Norman French or Latin. By 
the time English literary writings re-emerged in the fourteenth century (with Langland 
and Chaucer and Gower and the Gawain-poet), Old English had given way to Middle 
English — and the dialects had separated to the point of being mutually 
incomprehensible. Gower (who also wrote in Latin and French) and Chaucer used the 
London dialect, close enough to modern English that little but practice is needed to 
understand it. The Gawain-poet, by contrast, used a northwestern dialect equally 
incomprehensible to us and to Chaucer. We may demonstrate this using the first four 
lines of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight: 


Sithen the sege and the assaut was sesed at Troye, 
The borgh brittened and brent to brondes and askes, 
The tulk that the trammes or tresoun ther wroght, 
Was tried for his tricherie, the trewest on erthe... 


(And this is with spelling regularized!) Most writings in non-London dialects were equally 
obscure. The case of Piers Plowman is more complex, as Langland seems to have tried 
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to use more universal forms, but it appears that Langland’s own dialect was that of the 
west Midlands. 


It may not be coincidence that the works of the Gawain-poet, who used a highly obscure 
dialect, survive in only one manuscript, while Piers Plowman survives in fifty-two, and 
The Canterbury Tales exist in eighty-plus manuscripts (though we only have sixteen of 
Troilus and Criseyde, and fewer still of most of Chaucer’s other works). 


These manuscripts show some significant textual variation, but it is worth noting that all 
were written in the two centuries before the invention of printing, and that textual 
variation was rather limited. Much more important and troubling was the matter of 
dialect translation. 


As noted, English was a nation of dialects in the post-conquest period. But even worse 
was the fact that there was no standard dialect — no “King’s English.” (The only 
situation more or less parallel to this was Germany in the period before the unification, 
and even there, the Prussian and Austrian courts exerted some influence.) Prior to the 
reign of Edward III (1827-1377), all official business was done in French. It was not until 
the reign of Henry VI (1422-1461) that French gave way entirely to English. Until this 
happened, there was absolutely no standard. So texts had to be “translated” — 
converted from one dialect to another. Sometimes this was just a matter of correcting 
endings or the like; this is no worse than Attic tendencies in the New Testament. But 
sometimes it required significant alterations. This makes textual criticism much more 
difficult. The only work believed to have been spared this process is the Wycliffite Bible 
— and it probably because of an unusual combination of circumstances: It is translation 
English in any case, it is in a fairly standard dialect, and it was not made until the period 
when English was again emerging as an official language. 


This particular problem continued even after the invention of printing. The Gest of 
Robyn Hode was probably written in the mid-fifteenth century. (Very possibly after the 
invention of printing, but clearly before printing came to Britain.) We have no manuscript 
copies; what we have are several printed editions, only one of them complete, from 
between roughly 1500 and 1535. (Plus a few later editions, but they are copied from the 
earlier.) The Gest was probably written in northern English, but the copies are in 
southern dialect. Someone — the printers? we don’t know — converted them. 


Icelandic literature suffered no such problem. The Icelandic language has evolved so 
little that it is thought that a modern could converse directly with an inhabitant who lived 
there 800 or more years ago. Icelandic is almost identical to the Old Norse which is the 
ancestor of modern Scandinavian languages. 
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This means that Icelandic literature such as Snorri Sturluson’s “Prose Edda” has 
undergone little linguistic tampering. More problematic is the matter of limited numbers 
of copies. Iceland is a small country; for most of its history, it has had a population little 
larger than a small town of today. Given its size, it has an immense literature, though 
much of it is preserved outside Iceland. (The reason is not far to seek: For many years, 
Iceland was the poetic capitol of the Scandinavian world, exporting Court Bards to the 
other Norse kingdoms.) Few of these works are preserved in more than one copy, 
however. The single most important Icelandic work, the so-called Elder Edda (which is 
not really a single work but an anthology), is typical: Although a handful of the tales exist 
in other documents, the large majority are found only in the Codex Regius (c. 1275), 
which is itself damaged. Snorri Sturluson’s Prose Edda is an exception; we have three 
good copies and some lesser manuscripts. The Uppsala Codex, perhaps the best, 
dates from about 1320, or roughly a century after Snorri’s original composition. But this 
is exceptional; the Prose Edda is actually a sort of a fictional saga (Iceland was well and 
truly Christianized by his time), typical of the prose sagas of the period (which obviously 
never existed in oral tradition). Most of the others sagas are more sparsely attested. 
Thus Icelandic literature is like Anglo-Saxon literature in that we can only correct the text 
by emendation, but unlike it in that we do not have to concern ourselves with dialect-to- 
dialect translations. 


The history of Norwegian and Danish literatures are essentially tied up with Icelandic 
literature (and, in the latter case, there is some link to English literature as well, as the 
Danes ruled all or parts of England for many years — notably in the reigns of Canute 
and his sons, 1016-1042). Danish did not become clearly distinct from Old Norse until 
the twelfth century, and Norwegian separated from the common language at about the 
same time. There are hints of literary remains (inscriptions) from as early as the third 
century, though these were written in the runic alphabet (it seems to have been 
Christianity — which came late to the North — which inspired the switch to the Roman 
alphabet; we have, e.g., a number of law codes from the period before 1200 C. E. Most 
early Danish works in the Roman alphabet were written in Latin, not the Norse dialects). 
So the literatures of these languages in some cases has gone through two transitions: 
From runic to Roman alphabet (a transition not complete until the thirteen or fourteenth 
century), and from generic Old Norse to more modern local languages. There are also 
cross-influences: Since Denmark at various times ruled Norway, some Danish influence 
crept into Norwegian even after the languages split. 


Recent changes in Norwegian have further complicated matters, as there are two basic 
dialects, neither of which is entirely natural. Bokmal, the “book language,” was 
influenced by Danish (the two were united from 1380 to 1814), while Nynorsk was 
invented in the nineteenth century based on several dialects and was an attempt to 
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return the language closer to its roots. All of this, of course, happened after the 
manuscript era, but it affects the editors’ approach. 


Also derived from Old Norse, and quite close to Icelandic, is Faeroese (Faroese). As, 
however, this language was not written until 1846, it is of no concern to textual critics. 


The situation is quite different for Swedish literature; although Scandinavian, Sweden 
was not really part of the Norse culture in the sense that Norway and Iceland and 
Denmark were. (This despite the fact that Swedish, Norwegian, and Danish are quite 
close to each other, and to a significant extent mutually intelligible, while Icelandic and 
Faroese are much more distinct.) 


The earliest Swedish “literature” is found in the thousands of runestones scattered 
about the country. These are, for the most part, written in the sixteen-symbol Swedish 
runic alphabet (which later gave way to a Danish/Norse runic alphabet) — but textual 
criticism is hardly a concern with runestones; they rarely contain material of literary 
interest, and in any case were usually written under the direct supervision of the 
composer of the inscription. 


There are exceptions. The Rok stone, which came to be part of a church wall, includes 
a great deal of text, including some poetic material. It is a mysterious inscription, with 
several different alphabets involved. (Including both the ancient 24—character runic 
alphabet and the later, pruned-down 16-rune form.) It seems nearly certain that at least 
part of the content of the stone is old, and in need of textual criticism (part of it, in fact, 
appears to refer to Theodoric the Goth, king of Italy 476-525, which would almost 
certainly date the text to a period before the time it was inscribed). But as best we can 
tell, there are no other copies of the material. (Given the strange alphabets, this cannot 
be considered entirely certain.) That older Swedish literature existed seems to be 
implied by carvings such as that on the Ramsudberg stone, which appears to allude to 
the Sigurd epic. But this is only a picture with a short text; it is not literature in itself. 


Part of the problem may be that Sweden was the last Scandinavian nation to achieve 
political unity. Somewhat cut off from the cultures of its neighbours, it was not large 
enough to achieve a strong literary tradition of its own. We have no clear remnants of 
Swedish poems from the Skaldic age (the era of the bards). Our oldest writings, in fact, 
appear to be land laws (in copies dating from the thirteenth century, but probably based 
on older writings). In addition, Sweden did not found its first University (at Uppsala) until 
1477, and it did not become permanent until 1593. The Sigtuna monastery (founded in 
the first half of the thirteenth century) had a large library, but it and other Swedish 
religious institutions seem to have been entirely hostile to secular, particularly pagan, 
literature. Thus most early books found in Sweden are in Latin, and the few in Swedish 
are generally religious, and often translations of Latin works — e.g. the Fornsvenska 
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legendariet, a translation of the set of saints’ legends by Jacobus de Voragine known in 
English as The Golden Legend; the translation is considered the oldest surviving 
Swedish prose work except for the land laws (indeed, it is almost as old as the Golden 
Legend itself). The rendering may have been the work of Petrus de Dacia (died 1289), 
who in any case is the first named author in Swedish history; he also wrote the Vita 
Christinae Stumbelensis (but in Latin, not Swedish). From the next century comes 
Birgitta (died 1373), a mystic whose visions began after her husband’s death in 1344, 
but which were not collected until they were published in 1492 (translated from Swedish 
into Latin as Revelationes Celeste; she had already been canonized in 1391. There are 
a few Swedish fragments, perhaps from Birgitta’s own hand, but these do not form part 
of an actual literary composition.) 


This paucity of works in the vernacular continued throughout the middle ages. Sweden 
had few of the tales of chivalry so common in the rest of Europe (partly influenced, no 
doubt, by the fact that knighthood did not flourish in Sweden). There is a Swedish 
redaction of the story of Florice and Blancheflour (part of the Eufemiavisor, perhaps the 
earliest of these legends — but compiled at the instigation of a Norwegian queen!). But 
this is very nearly all there is in the manuscript era. This left the field to the rhyming 
chronicles, a form largely peculiar to Sweden but common there in the early middle 
ages. These can perhaps be called the chief form of early Swedish literature, though 
they eventually gave way to prose chronices (which were less interesting without being 
notably more accurate). After their time, Swedish literature went into a decline; we have 
relatively few manuscripts of these works, and few works of any sort from the final 
centuries of the middle ages. The last significant works were the writings of Bishop 
Thomas Simonsson of Strangnas (died 1443). His “Song of Liberty” was the last 
important Swedish work of the manuscript age — but late enough that it need not detain 
us. 


In addition, Sweden (like most countries) has an oral literature. There are Swedish 
ballads, just as there are German and English and Norse. (The Swedish ballads, 
indeed, are almost certainly survivals from Old Norse roots.) But as with most oral 
literatures, the originals are almost certainly beyond reconstruction. 


Dutch (Flemish) is a Germanic language, and had the Netherlands and Flanders 
become part of Germany rather than independent, Dutch might well have had a history 
resembling that of English: Just as Scots split off from English, then was (somewhat 
forcibly) re-merged so that it became little more than a dialect, so Dutch might have 
been re-conformed. Indeed, this happened with East Dutch (Oosters), the language of 
writers such as Menno Simmons. But the Netherlands and Germany became separate 
(with the Netherlands spinning off Belgium in 1830, only a few decades before Germany 
became a nation), and Dutch evolved into a genuine language with literary works 
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coming into existence around 1100. From this time until the end of the manuscript era, 
however, the Netherlands (in this case, including Flanders) were generally under foreign 
rule — French or Burgundian or Spanish. At times this rule was oppressive and sought 
to control the local literature (which often stressed independence). This has probably 
affected the manuscript tradition. In addition, some would call works such as Reynard 
the Fox or Beatrijs (all written in Belgian Flanders in about the thirteen century) to be 
“Belgian,” others Flemish or Dutch. There was also Burgundian influence. 


Frisian is considered to be closer to English than any other language, but it has a very 
small population base. Only about half a million people speak it, mostly in the 
Netherlands in the islands off the Dutch coast (the speakers of the language who are 
not citizens of the Netherlands, who also also in the coastal areas of the North Sea and 
Baltic, speak rather different dialects with little literary history). There are a few written 
remnants starting from the thirteenth century, but the small population base and the fact 
that (until recently) it received no support from the various local governments kept the 
literature sparse. The earliest items in the language seem in fact to have been 
preserved in Old English works. The few “native” works are primarily law codes, starting 
from the eleventh century. We also have a handful of rhymed chronicles from the days 
when Frisia was an independent region. 


Tracing the history of actual German literature is beyond the ability of this writer, as the 
language has many dialects, some barely mutually comprehensible, and some of them 
(e.g. Luxembourgish/Luxemburgish/Létzebuergesch) sometimes listed as separate 
languages. It should be remembered that Germany was not a political unity at any time 
from the era of Charlemagne until 1870. The classical distinction is into High and Low 
German (Hochdeutsch and Plattdeutsch), but there are also languages and dialects 
such as Yiddish and Swiss German. Insofar as there is any unity, it is based on the 
language Luther used in the German Bible — after the manuscript era. The “standard” 
dialect, taught in the schools, is derived from High German, but this is Modern High 
German, while the manuscripts will be of works written in Old German and Middle 
German. The greatest number of texts are those, such as the Nibelungenlied, which are 
in Middle High German. Much of the literature, though, such as the work of the 
Minnesanger, was long transmitted orally. But there is a significant quantity of 
manuscript literature, and those manuscripts have suffered the usual troubles. For 
example, the oldest significant German work is Das Hildebrandslied, and all we have is 
a fragment. 


Yiddish is primarily a Germanic language, though it has many Semitic loan words, and 
some dialects also have Slavic influence. As the language of a large number of 
European Jews, it naturally has a relatively rich literary tradition (dating from the twelfth 
century). Yiddish literature has been subjected to several pressures. Jewish tradition 
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would tend to result in carefully preserved documents — but Yiddish, unlike most other 
languages, has never really had a “homeland”; its speakers have been scattered 
throughout Europe. This has resulted in the adoption of large numbers of local 
loanwords, so that (e.g.) a Jew in Russian territory might not understand all the 
vocabulary of German Yiddish. And since there was never any national center, there 
was no centralizing force. Today, East European Yiddish is rather the standard, but a 
scholar working on Yiddish texts must be very aware of the time and place of the 
original. 


Literature in the Celtic languages is relatively sparse. This is not due to a lack of 
literary activity, but because the languages themselves belong to relatively small 
populations. It is traditional to speak of six Celtic languages: Irish Gaelic, Scots Gaelic, 
Manx, Welsh, Cornish, and Breton. Irish and Scots are so close as to almost be dialects 
of one another (and Manx is also closely related), while Welsh, Cornish, and Breton 
form another, less tight-knit group. This picture is rather unreal, however. The Cornish 
language actually died out centuries ago, leaving only a few literary remains (mostly 
from the fifteenth century and shortly after, though they may be based on older 
materials; the earliest one cannot have been copied earlier than 1340, as it is written on 
the back of a charter of that date). By 1611, the date of Gwreans an Bys (the Creation of 
the World), the language was in decline, and the decline accelerated thereafter; no 
Bible or Prayer Book was published in Cornish, which doubtless hastened the 
abandonment of hte language. The literary fragments, combined with analogies from 
Welsh, have been used as the basis of a Cornish restoration — but no one knows if the 
reconstructed language actually matches the original! (This makes for an interesting 
task in textual criticism; at what point does reconstructing the text move into 
reconstructing the language?) Manx is still sooken, but has never had more than a few 
thousand speakers, and is now down to a few hundred, not all of whom can call it a first 
language. Scots Gaelic (derived from the common Gaelic stock which also produced 
Irish and Manx; Gaels invaded Scotland from Ireland, bringing their language with them, 
and although it appears the two were distinguishable as early as the tenth century, the 
three are still largely mutually comprehensible) is now confined to a few fringes in the 
Highlands and the Hebrides, and with the coming of television, will likely be extinct 
within generations if no attempt is made to save it. Irish would hardly be in a better 
state were it not that the Irish Republic is making the effort to save it — with limited 
success; English remains the dominant language of Ireland. Breton and Welsh are still 
spoken, and even undergoing a sort of literary revival, but both are become minority 
languages even in their homelands (and Breton has fully four dialects, one of which is 
barely mutually comprehensible with the other three. Breton orthography was not fixed 
until 1807). The result is that manuscript-era literary remains in Manx, Breton, and 
Cornish are effectively non-existant (this even though we have a handful of non-literary 
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writing in Breton, e.g., from the eighth century. Manx, by contrast, has no literary 
remains prior to the seventeenth century). Many Breton writers chose to write in French; 
others saw their works preserved only orally. The earliest Breton works are mostly 
religious, starting with the Life of Saint Nonn, from about 1475; these works were 
generally translations or adaptions; by the time more original works appeared, the 
printing press was firmly established (though not always used for Breton works). There 
is somewhat more material in Scots Gaelic, but Scots, it should be recalled, is not the 
language of Scotland but only of the Scottish Highlands; although the kings of Scotland 
prior to Malcolm Canmore were Highland kings, from Malcolm’s time (reigned 1057— 
1093) they adopted lowland customs, including Braid Scots (which, in its most extreme 
state as spoken in the fifteenth century or so, scarcely resembled English, but was 
assuredly a Germanic and not a Celtic language!). Since the Highlands were not fully 
reincorporated into Scotland until after the Battle of Culloden (1746) and the Highland 
Clearances (which functionally destroyed the old clan system), and since the 
highlanders prior to that were a largely non-literary society, even Scots Gaelic probably 
never produced much real literature; the first true literary work was a Bible translation 
from 1801. Welsh and Irish are by far the strongest literary languages in the Celtic 
tradition. But even in these tongues, the literary tradition is actually an oral tradition, 
usually transcribed late in its history (though we have documents from as early as the 
sixth century) and with significant defects. Nor is the tradition rich. Of the Welsh tales 
now known (incorrectly) as “The Mabinogion,” for instance, there is only one complete 
copy, The Red Book of Hergist (c. 1400); the earlier White Book of Rhydderch (c. 1325) 
is now fragmentary for several tales. There are earlier citations (none before about 
1225), but their existence mostly demonstrates the impoverishment of the tradition, 
since they predate the Red Book by 300 years or more but contain little additional 
material. Irish relics are probably more common (one need only observe the many “Irish 
Miscellanies” now in print), but almost all are from oral tradition, found in late 
manuscripts, and usually only in one copy. The case of Irish differs a bit from the other 
Celtic languages, as the language had more time to develop and Ireland was never 
penetrated by the Romans (Ireland did suffer from Viking raids, but was never taken 
over by Germanic speakers as England was). There are inscriptions from as early as 
the fifth century in the Ogham alphabet; the earliest literary works seem to date from the 
eighth century (some have claimed dates as early as the sixth, making Irish the oldest 
vernacular literature in Europe). The oldest manuscript, the Wurzburg codex, may be as 
old as the early eighth century. And, of course, many Irish monks travelled elsewhere 
(e.g. there was a strong Irish presence at Saint Gall). 


Several dead Celtic languages are known to scholars (excluding Cornish, which has 
been revived). Celtiberian, the Celtic language of Spain, is extinct but known from a few 
inscriptions. Galatian, used by the Gauls in Asia Minor, did not die out until some time 
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around the fifth century C.E., but left few literary remains; we know of it from the 
histories of the period. There also seems to have been a Cumbrian/Cumbric language, 
spoken in the region of what later became the English-Scottish border, but this is all 
very hypothetical. Except for some translations into Welsh and other Celtic languages, 
the only remains of this tongue are some place names. 


Albanian is an ancient language; although Indo-European, it is the only member of its 
linguistic group. But as a literary language, it is quite recent. There are no written 
remains from before the fifteenth century (a fragment by the Orthodox Bishop of Durrés 
is dated 1462, and some minor religious works date from about the same time; little else 
exists, as the Turks suppressed writing and publishing in Albanian). Even the few 
writings that exist are rather confused by the mixture of the Gheg (northern) and Tosk 
(southern) dialects, which show significant variants and have many local subdialects. 
(Albania is an extremely rough country, with settlers in the various valleys having little 
contact with each other.) It was not until 1909 that the Roman alphabet was formally 
adopted, and a Received Albanian (based on Tosk) was first promulgated in 1950. The 
result is a language with little use for textual criticism. 


It is generally stated that Gothic is a dead language, with the only remnants being Bible 
fragments (see the article on the Gothic version), but Crimean Gothic is reported to 
have been used as late as the sixteenth century. | know of no actual literature in 
Crimean Gothic, however. 


Armenian literature begins with the Bible (see the article on the Armenian version), but 
there was an active literary tradition in the early centuries of the Armenian church 
(observe how many foreign writings, such as Irenaeus and Ephraem, are preserved in 
Armenian; it’s interesting to note that the earliest Armenian work seems to have been 
Aganthage’s biography of King Tiridates, written in Greek but translated.) We also have, 
from the fifth century, Moses of Khorene’s history of Armenia, with many excerpts from 
folk song, poetry, and epic. Later works were abundant though mostly religious and of 
little interest to non-Armenians. Armenia, however, has had a troubled history as a 
nation, rarely independent (and when, in periods like the Crusades, it achieved partial 
independence, it was split between many independent and uncooperative princes). The 
language has many dialects, and only a few million speakers; few writings other than 
the Armenian Bible are available in multiple copies. 


Hungarian (Magyar), it should be noted, is not the language of the Huns, but the 
language of the later Magyar invaders of Europe. It is a non-Indo-European tongue, the 
most widely spoken representative of the Ugric branch of the Finno-Ugric family. The 
Magyars are an ancient people, and turned to Christianity soon after coming to Europe, 
but such writings as they produced in these early days were all in Latin. The first native 
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literature dates from the thirteenth century, but it was slight (a few chronicles and 
legends); a standard orthography was not developed until the sixteenth century; this, 
and the need to develop a modified Roman alphabet to handle Magyar vowels, will have 
some effect on early texts in the language. 


Basque is the westernmost non-Indo-European language of Europe, and has never 
been spoken by a large community. It did not develop a literature until the sixteenth 
century (poems by Bernard Dechepare, written 1545), and so has little in the way of a 
manuscript tradition, though there are inscriptions dating back to Roman times, and a 
few quotations (possibly not accurate representations of the original) in works in other 
languages. 


Finnish long suffered as a result of Swedish political control of Finland; it did not 
become an official language until 1883. As John B. Oll writes, “Due to historical 
conditions.... Swedish as a vehicle of culture has played and still plays an important role 
in Finnish life.... Finland has a bilingual literature. Its historical development has been 
analogous to that of language and literature in Ireland and in medieval England, where 
the language of a minority gained such prestige that it for a long time overshadowed the 
language of the majority....” Russia annexed Finland in 1809, but that had little effect; 
the schools were and remained Swedish for a long time; the first Finnish school opened 
in 1859. There was little literature prior to that time; the first written work seems to have 
been a sixteenth century Bible translation. Even the great Finnish national epic, the 
Kalevala, was not written down until the nineteenth century, and is the edited work of a 
Finnish scholar rather than a legitimate traditional writing. 


Estonian, which is also non-Indo-European (it belongs to the Finno-Ugric family) does 
not seem to have produced any literature prior to the sixteenth century, and written 
Estonian did not become widespread until the nineteenth century. (Even the Bible did 
not make it into Estonian until 1730, though there are some older liturgical works — but 
they were printed as soon as they were written.) There is little scope for textual criticism. 


Same is the official name for the language most would call Lapp or Lappish. It is not an 
official language anywhere, and there is little literary material. 


The case is even worse for other European members of the Finno-Ugric group. Komi 
(Komian, Zyrian), for instance, is spoken in a small region of the Kola Peninsula (in 
northern Russia near the Finnish border), and although it is now a written language (it 
uses the Cyrillic alphabet), it has no literary remains. Much the same can be said of the 
other languages of this family. 


Maltese is a complex blend of European and Semitic elements, thought to be derived 
primarily from Arabic but with a very large admixture of Indo-European vocabulary and 
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written in the Roman alphabet. The population is small, and the educated population, 
until recently, was foreign. There is little Maltese material in manuscript form; the oldest 
recorded material seems to date from the seventeenth century. 


Iberian is an apparently non-Indo-European language spoken in Spain in ancient times, 
now extinct. It is known only from inscriptions, and to date has not been deciphered. 


Georgian as a written language is believed to predate the translation of the New 
Testament (hence the use of an alphabet not derived from the Greek), but of this 
literature, which is thought to date back to the third century B.C.E., nothing has 
survived. The post-Biblical literature was about what one would expect: Lives of saints 
believed to date from the sixth century, and an eighth century translation of St. Cyril. 
The first secular literature seems to date from about the twelfth century. From that time 
on, Georgia was almost constantly under outside domination (Mongols, Persians, 
Russians), meaning that relatively few manuscripts were preserved and printing came 
relatively late. 


Turkish did not become a literary language until relatively late, but it also did not 
become a printed language until relatively late, and much material remained in oral 
tradition until quite recently. There is a significant place for textual criticism. An added 
complication is that the language has evolved quite rapidly (Old Turkish was spoken 
until the fifteenth century, and Modern Turkish did not come into use until the nineteenth 
century). In addition, the language was originally written in Arabic script, but in the 
twentieth century, Ataturk converted it to the Roman alphabet. 


Arabic literature does not begin with the Quran; there are inscriptions which seem to 
date to the third century B.C.E. and earlier. These were not written in what we now 
know as the Arabic alphabet (see discussion below), and if by some chance written 
materials of this era have been preserved in more recent manuscripts, they must have 
undergone alphabetic conversion with all its hazards, as well as conversion from the 
archaic dialects. But it is unlikely that any such works survive; an anthology was 
undertaken in 772, but editor Hammad al-Rawiyah collected most oral works. The 
Quran is the earliest known work of Arabic prose, and the inspiration for most later 
Arabic literature (though there is a large corpus of Arabic translations of Greek 
philosophers; much of our knowledge of Greek mathematics, for instance, is known only 
from Arabic translations. Much of Greek astronomy is also known largely through 
Arabic; this is in part why the constellations have Latin names while the named stars 
usually have Arabic names). To make matters worse, most pre-Quran works have been 
edited to make them seem less pagan. (We see the same thing in the Hebrew Bible, 
e.g. with “Eshbaal” being written as “Ish-Bosheth.”) These works follow some extremely 
strict structural formulae, giving them relatively little variety. In addition, Classical Arabic 
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was largely fixed by the Quran, and is fairly distinct from the language most Arabic 
speakers use in their everyday lives (though most also know Classical Arabic, which is 
used as a means of communication between those who use distinctly different Arabic 
dialects). The existence of a fixed language distinct from scribes’ own has doubtless 
affected the transmission of early Arabic literature. Thus there is scope for textual 
criticism here, but little real material from which to work. 


The Quran resembles the Bible in that it is not a single work. Although all parts were 
taken down by Mohammed, the 114 sections were written separately and only later 
combined. (This led to some dispute over which writings would be authoritative, and 
which texts of those writings.) There are various other mysteries associated with the 
Quran (such as the mysterious letters at the top of certain sections) — but as the Quran 
survives in many, many copies and is maintained by a culture significantly different from 
the Western, we will not delve into its text here. This is particularly true since 
manuscripts of the Quran are considered secondary — the goal in Islam is for a scholar 
to memorize the Quran, and at least one printed edition was compiled not from 
manuscripts but by comparing the recitals of a variety of experts. Thus, to some extent, 
Quran criticism must be viewed in the context of Oral Transmission. 


It is interesting to note that the earliest surviving “manuscripts” of the Quran can be 
precisely dated — for they are actually inscriptions in the Dome of the Rock mosque. 


It is perhaps worth mentioning that the authorities for the Quran are in much better order 
than the Biblical. There is a complete and dated Quran from A.H. 168 (784/5 C.E.), and 
several other dated manuscripts from within a century of that date, as well as quite a 
few of that era or earlier which lack dates and are somewhat fragmentary. Thus the task 
of reconstructing the history of the text is much easier for the Arabic work than for the 
Bible. 


An interesting problem with Arabic is that it was written in several different alphabets — 
all ultimately derived from the Aramaic alphabet, but with much separate evolution along 
the way. In the process of that evolution, several new letters were added to the Arabic 
alphabet (Arabic has 28 consonants, Aramaic was written with 22.) This meant, first, 
that different letters might be confused in different scripts (e.g. some Arabic alphabets 
suffer from the problem of confusing d and r, well known to scholars of Hebrew; others 
do not confuse these letters), and second, that there might be occasional conversion 
problems. 


Another thoroughly problematic language is Hindi/Urdu (Hindustani). To begin with, 
although grammatically a single language, it has two different cultural forms. Hindi, 
spoken in large portions of Hindu India, is written in the Devanagari alphabet (which is 
actually semi-syllabic), while Urdu, the language of Moslem Pakistan, is written in an 
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alphabet similar to Persian Arabic scripts. Although both languages are derived largely 
from Sanskrit (a language with literary remains dating back to Old Testament times; the 
earliest Hindu literature is nearly as old — and needs as much textual criticism — as the 
Hebrew Bible), Hindi has been more influenced by the old language, which remains the 
language of its sacred writings. Texts in Hindi (as opposed to Sanskrit) begin to appear 
around the seventh century; Urdu did not begin to produce a literature until the 
fourteenth century. The oldest Hindi literature, the religious hymns of the Rig Veda, have 
a complicated history, first of oral tradition, then of compilation, then as the sole 
scripture of the proto-Hindu religion, then as one of several units, with a gradually 
standardized orthography, most forms of which are known only in printed versions. This 
history is at least as complicated as that of the New Testament, and requires equal 
specialization. 


The modern nation of India is a federation of many ethnic groups, not all Indo-European 
speaking, and many of these languages (e.g. Assamese and some of the Dravidian 
tongues) have ancient literary works. The history of these must, sadly, be excluded as 
outside the scope of this author’s library. 


One of the most fertile fields for textual criticism is Akkadian, a language which 
presents challenges very different from those above. Akkadian is one of the greatest 
sources of ancient literature, featuring such works as the Epic of Gilgamesh (alluded to 
above) and the famous Enuma Elish — both of which have parallels in the material in 
Genesis. But access to these works is extraordinarily complicated. The language is 
dead, and survives only in cunieform works. It has relatives but no real linguistic 
descendants. The tablets on which the works are copied are sometimes damaged, and 
individual tablets of multi-tablet works are often missing. And while the tablets are 
generally very old (the largest share come from Ashurbanipal’s library, from the seventh 
century B.C.E., with most of the others being older still), they are copies of works from 
still earlier eras — and which have probably undergone much oral evolution in the 
interim. The scribes who copied it were trained primarily in record-keeping, not 
preservation of literature, since Akkadian was used largely for court documents and 
diplomatic correspondence, and often served as a lingua franca for people who did not 
speak Akkadian as a native tongue. This would strongly influence how scribes 
understood what they copied. 


We also have “secondary” sources which may, in some cases, be primary. Parallels to 
portions of the Akkadian books exist in other languages — in some cases (especially 
when the parallels are Sumerian), the parallel may have been the source or inspiration 
of the Akkadian work. 
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It will be evident that the scholar working on Akkadian (or other similar sources, such as 
Sumerian or Ugaritic/Canaanite) will need a much larger toolbox than the common 
textual critic; one must be a paleolinguist as well as a critic, and the ability to understand 
archaeology is also important. A good grounding in folklore wouldn’t hurt, either! 


Egyptian and Coptic offer opportunities rarely found for other languages — e.g. we 
have many older texts. There are many complications, though. One is the way the 
language was written: In syllabic hieroglyphics, in the demotic, and later in the Coptic, 
which was eventually written in a modified Greek alphabet with additional letters but 
which came into use before the extra letters were fully standardized. This assuredly 
produced occasional complications — a scribe might take down a royal edict in demotic, 
which was faster, and then transcribe it in hieroglyphic, for instance. Also, much that has 
survived has survived as wrappings of mummies. Apart from making it a difficult task to 
recover the materials, we also have to reassemble the documents so scattered and, 
perhaps, torn up. And Egyptian syllabaries ignore vowel sounds, depriving us of some 
information (e.g. verb tenses) useful in reconstructing texts. 


The oldest Thai/Siamese works are inscriptions from the late thirteen century; they use 
an indigenous alphabet based on other local scripts. 


We have, of course, written materials from a wide variety of languages in addition to the 
above. But we can hardly perform textual criticism when we cannot read the language! 
Examples of lost languages include Mayan, Etruscan, and the language underying 
Cretan Linear A. This list could surely be multiplied. (We can, to some extent, read 
Etruscan, and have some ideas about Mayan, but the shortness of the contents of the 
former mean that it cannot be fully deciphered, while Mayan is too complex for 
understanding without additional materials.) 


A different sort of problems come from non-alphabetic languages such as Chinese and 
Japanese. There are old texts in these languages, of course (we have Chinese texts 
from c. 1500 B.C.E.; Japanese texts do not appear until later — the written language is 
thought to have been taken from Chinese models in the fifth century C.E. — but there 
are documents believed to date from the eighth century C.E. Japanese also possesses 
two kana syllabaries, which just make things that much more complex). But we have 
more to deal with than merely old texts. The rules of criticism are different. Haplographic 
errors, for instance, are less likely (Since a repetition must involve whole words rather 
than just a few letters). There are no spelling errors, just errors of substitution and 
addition/omission. There are other complexities as well— for instance, Chinese writing 
was invented, according to legend, some time around 2650 B.C.E., but that version 
used only a limited vocabulary; many new symbols were added over the years, and this 
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must be kept in mind in examining ancient texts. If a previously-unattested symbol 
occurs in an ancient work, it is a clear error — but of what sort? Also, Chinese combines 
symbols in complex and varying ways, sometimes based on the sounds in a particular 
dialect — which may be meaningless in another dialect. For these reasons, we will not 
consider ideographic languages, leaving them to critics with expertise in this rather 
different form of criticism. 


There is also the matter of unknown languages. How do we engage in textual criticism 
of a text in a script such as Cretan Linear A, which we cannot read? The key to 
deciphering such a writing is getting good samples; if there are scribal errors, it can slow 
or halt the whole process. There is no general solution to this problem. 


But the list of languages with literary remains is actually relatively slight. Of the 
thousands of currently-spoken languages, and the thousands more spoken up until the 
last century or two, the majority are not written languages, or were not written at the 
time of the invention of printing (many of the latter now have a literature consisting of a 
single book: A translation of the Bible, made in the last century or so by one of the 
translation societies). While the above list is far from complete, the task of textual 
criticism is finite, even if the number of errors perpetrated by scribes sometimes seems 
infinite. 

As a final topic, we should discuss another area where textual criticism has scope: 
Music. This poses some interesting questions: Musical notation has evolved heavily 
over the years (see the article on Neumes for background). Is the scholar really 
expected to reconstruct the original notation, or just what it represents? One inclines to 
answer the latter; after all, nearly every modern New Testament printing includes 
accents, breathings, word divisions, punctuation, and upper and lower case letters, as 
well as a standardized spelling, even though the original autographs probably used 
these reader helps only sporadically if at all. 


But, of course, the underlying musical form, and even the most fundamental musical 
details, are sometimes in doubt. Many types of music notation circulated in early times, 
and most were not as complete as modern notation (which in itself is not truly complete, 
as it has no way to record the actual dynamics of a performance). The notion of keys, 
for instance, is quite modern. This isn’t really important (a tune is the same in the key of 
C as in the key of G, it’s just sung in a different voice range and with different 
instrumental accompaniment). But the inability of old formats to convey accidentals, or 
timing — or quarter tones, as are found in some eastern music — makes the 
reconstruction harder. 


There are even occasional odd analogies to Biblical criticism. Certain manuscripts, for 
instance, have an odd similarity to the K*tib, and Q*re variation on YHWH/Adonai. This 
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is the so-called musica ficta or “feigned music.” Under the notation systems of the time, 
performers were only “supposed” to play certain notes — but sometimes those notes 
sounded bad. (For example, in the key of F, hitting a B note instead of a B flat produces 
a tritone — a very harsh sound. But the notation didn’t allow B flat to be written.) So 
musicians were expected to read these notes and play something else — just as Jewish 
lectors were expected to read YHWH and say Adonai. We, unfortunately, generally can’t 
tell what note was meant — and so we can’t reconstruct the pieces with perfect 
precision even if we have a correct copy of the original notation. 


There are also problems of scholarly presuppositions. A noteworthy example of this is 
Chappell’s book Popular Music of the Olden Time (with variant titles such as Old 
English Popular Music). This was an incredibly useful anthology of old materials existing 
only in manuscript — but Chappell’s first edition of this made certain assumptions about 
the scales used in old pieces. Later, the book was revised by Wooldridge, who made 
fewer assumptions and wound up with noticeably different melodies for certain of the 
songs. This, too, has analogies to criticisms of texts, where scholars may reject a 
reading as grammatically impossible. 


Incidentally, the problem of reconstruction goes far beyond the manuscript era, and 
even the invention of modern notation. For two reasons. One has to do with folk songs. 
Many of these were transcribed in the field by students with limited musical skills — 
meaning that aspects of the tune, especially the timing, were often taken down 
incorrectly. (Folk musicians often have problems with timing. Pitches they can test 
against an instrument; timing requires testing with a metronome, a much more difficult 
process.) The other has to do with alternate notations, such as tonic sol-fa. Tonic sol-fa 
was invented as a means of making music easier to read, but continued to be used for 
about a century because it was a notational form capable of being reproduced exactly 
(and easily) on a typewriter, or by hand on ordinary paper (as opposed to staff paper). 
But it generates a completely different sort of error from standard notation or from 
Neumes. When copying the graphical notations, the typical error will be one of moving a 
note up or down a bar line (I know; I’ve done this) or missing a note or (more likely) a 
measure. Errors in timing are rare in copying notation, and the transposed note will 
usually harmonize with the original. Not in tonic sol-fa! The “notes” in sol-fa are d (do), r 
(re), m (mi), £ (fa), s (Sol), 1 (la), t (ti). The typewriter being laid out at it is, this means 
that common errors would include re/ti (r/t) and the rather more harmonious sol/do (s/d) 
and do/fa (d/f). Similar types of errors could occur in the timing, though | won’t spend 
more effort to explain. 
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Appendix C: The Béedier Problem 


We alluded to this a couple of times above: The “Bédier Problem” is the strong tendency 
of Lachmann-type stemma to fall into two and only two main branches. | haven’t seen 
Bédier’s work, but | can instinctively understand what he is saying. So I’m going to 
demonstrate artificially how this can arise. | stress that the example which follows is 
artificial, and many of the variants are trivial and orthographic and not really of textual 
significance, but the whole is based on real materials — in this case, one of the “Sloane 
Lyrics,” found in British Library Sloane MS 2593. 


This is often regarded as a “dirty” piece (though this is by no means certain), but we 
certainly don’t have to get into that. | picked it because | had so many divergent editions 
and have a good photo of the original manuscript. 


We take our base text from James J. Wilhelm’s Medieval Song, p. 358; we'll take only 
the first stanza (and add line breaks, which are marked in the manuscript although the 
text is written continuously): 


{ 
2 
3 
4 


| have a gentil cock, 
Croweth me the day; 
He doth me risen erly, 
My matins for to say. 


SS Ss SO 


Against this we collate various texts. We'll denote Wilhelm as “W.” We also cite Maxwell 
S. Luria and Richard S. Hoffman, Middle English Lyrics, item #77 (cited as L); R. T. 
Davies, Medieval English Lyrics, #64 (cited as D); Chris Fletcher, 1000 Years of English 
Literature, transcription on p. 34 (cited as F); Brian Stone, Medieval English Verse 
(Penguin Classics), p. 103 (cited as G — for “goofed up”). 


Finally, we include this modernized-but-not-as-heavily-paraphrased-as-in-G version as 
M: 


| have a gentle cock, 
Croweth for me day; 
He bids me rise up early, 
My matins for to say. 


The Collation 
1) gentil FLW ] gentle DM, noble G * cock DFMW ] cok L, cockerel G 


2) croweth DLMW ] crowyt F, whose crowing G * me DFLW ] starts my G, for me M - 
the W ] omit DFGLM 
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3) doth DFLW ] makes G, bids M ° risen DLW ] rysyn F, get up G, rise up M = erly 
DFLW ] early GM 


4) matins DLMW ] matynis F, morning prayer G 


Now we do as Lachmann did, and decide what is an error. And suppose we decide that 
modern English spellings are correct, and anything else is an error. By that method, we 


would probably come up with this stemma, where [A] is of course the archetype and [B], 
[C], and [E] lost copies: 


[A] 


[B] [C] 


D L F W M G 


Your standard two-branch stemma. And [C] would probably be considered more 
accurate than [B]. 


This is in fact just plain wrong. D, F, L, and W are a genuine family — they’re all 
touched-up editions of the actual text. But G and M are not a family; they are 
independent modernizations of the (hypothetical) original text. This is a well-known 
phenomenon in biology, known as long-branch assimilation. So the true stemma is: 
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[A] 


[B]J=Sloane MS 


D F L W G M 


Three branches, and [B], which in the first stemma was less accurate, is in fact more 
accurate! This is, of course, an artificial example — but it requires only one false 
assumption, about the nature of errors, to produce a completely false stemma. 


Just to put this in perspective, the following shows how we would reconstruct the 
original based on each of the two stemma — plus the original, which shows how far 
astray they both can lead us: 


Reconstruction based on Reconstruction based on The actual manuscript 


Stemma #1 Stemma #2 reads 

| have a gentle cock | have a gentle cock | haue a gentil cook 
Croweth me day Croweth me day crowyt me day 

He doth me risen early He doth me rise up early he dop me rysyn erly 
My matins for to say My matins for to say my matyins for to say 


Obviously the artificial nature of the witnesses here hurt us. (But | had to use something 
artificial — or else make this appendix much longer.) The point stands: Agreement in 
error will tend to produce two-tree stemma, because (no matter how many actual textual 
groupings there are) each group will almost certainly be closest to one other group. In 
essence, the Bédier problem is that the easiest way to determine a stemma is to find 
the two most extreme textual groupings, then attach all intermediate groupings to one or 
the other. This is more or less what happened to Zuntz: He noted the Alexandrian and 
Western types in Paul, as well as the P**—-B type, and noted that the latter approached 
the Alexandrian more than the Western, and so classified it as “proto-Alexandrian,” then 
noted that 1739 was closer to the Alexandrian than the Western, and closer still to P**— 
B, and so classified 1739 with the latter — in effect reducing four text-types to two. 
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Old Testament Quotations 


Many modern editions of the New Testament highlight Old Testament quotations in 
some way (typically by the use of boldface or italics). This is not a new idea; we find Old 
Testament quotations marked from a very early date. Typically such passages are 
marked with the symbol > in the margin; we see this, e.g., in Codex Vaticanus. 


As far at the quotations itself are concerned, it should be kept in mind that most scribes 
knew them in their own language. Thus copies of the Greek Bible tended to use the 
Septuagint text, and scribes would tend to conform passages to the Septuagint if by 
some chance they differed. This phenomenon doubtless occured also in the other 
versions (e.g. a Vulgate quotation might be assimilated to the Vulgate Old Testament), 
though this is not normally a matter of great concern for textual critics. 


Old Testament Textual Criticism 


Introduction 


Trying to divide textual criticism into completely separate subdisciplines is not really a 
useful business (since all forms of TC have large areas in common), but if categories 
must be devised, the obvious categories would be New Testament criticism, Classical 
Textual criticism, and Old Testament criticism. And the division has some justification, 
because the differences between the fields are significant. For reasons of space (plus 
the author’s ignorance, plus the fact that criticism of the Hebrew Bible is an incredible 
mess with no signs of breakthrough), we can only touch briefly on OT criticism here. 


In terms of materials, Old Testament criticism resembles New Testament criticism in 
about the eighteenth century: There are many manuscripts, but all of the same Majority 
recension, and there are a few versions, some of which differ significantly from the 
Hebrew, plus a handful of fragments of older materials. Since the manuscripts of the 
Majority recension appear not to preserve the original Hebrew and Aramaic with 
complete accuracy, there is an obvious need for textual criticism. This forces us to use 
rather different methods than we currently use in the New Testament. 


To begin with, let us review the materials. 
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The Materials of Old Testament Criticism 


The first and most important source is, of course, the Hebrew manuscripts. With a very 
few exceptions (which we shall treat separately), these were copied in the Middle Ages 
by scribes known as the Masoretes or Massoretes (hence the name Massoretic Text, 
frequently abbreviated MT or even TI)). The Massoretes were trained with exquisite care 
to preserve the text in all its details (down to such seeming minutae as the size of 
certain letters in the text and their position above or below the line). They also followed 
very exacting techniques of checking their manuscripts. The result is a text which shows 
almost no deviation, and manuscripts which reproduce it with incredible precision. Had 
such techniques been in use from the very beginning, textual criticism of the Hebrew 
Bible would be a trivial task. 


The Massoretic Text contains a handful of carefully preserved variant readings, the K°tib 
and Q*re. The K*tib (“written”) are the readings of the text; the Qere are marginal 
readings which the reader is instructed to substitute for the text. Such noted variants 
are, however, relatively rare, and many of the Q*re readings correct places where the 
text is so bad that it could hardly stand in any case. Thus the K°tib/Q*re variants add 
very little to our knowledge of the ancient text, and the accidental variants of Massoretic 
copyists add even less. The latter should generally be treated not as authoritative 
variants but as conjectural emendations; they have no genetic significance. 


Our earliest substantial MT manuscripts date from about the tenth century. Prior to this, 
we have only a handful of Hebrew manuscripts. The best-known of these are the 
Qumran manuscripts (the “Dead Sea Scrolls”), though there are others such as the 
relics from the Cairo Genizah. With only a handful of exceptions, such as the Qumran 
Isaiah scroll, these manuscripts are damaged and difficult to read, and the portions of 
the OT they contain are limited. In addition, many have texts very similar to the MT — 
but a handful do not. Perhaps the most important of all are the Qumran scrolls of 
Samuel, 4QSam? and 4QSam!’, as they represent a tradition clearly independent from 
the MT, and apparently better (as the manuscripts lack many of the defects which afflict 
MT Samuel). 


Also in Hebrew, but with differences in dialect, is the Samaritan Pentateuch. The 
production of a sect considered schismatic by the Jews, the text (which survives mostly 
in recent manuscripts, and in rather smaller numbers than Hebrew Bibles, as the 
Samaritan sect is nearly extinct) shows definite signs of editing — but also seems to be 
based on a Hebrew text which predates the Massoretic recension. This makes it 
potentially valuable for criticism of the Pentateuch (the Samaritans did not revere the 
other portions of the Hebrew Bible) — as long as we remain aware that it has been 
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edited to conform to Samaritan biases. (We should also allow the possibility that the MT 
has been edited to conform to Jewish biases!) 


There are many ancient versions of the Old Testament. These fall largely into two 
categories: Those translated directly from the Hebrew, and those translated from Greek 
version. (There are, of course, versions which do not come directly either the Hebrew 
nor the Greek, but from some intermediate version; examples include the various 
Western European versions translated from the Vulgate. These are, however, of almost 
no interest in textual criticism of the Hebrew Bible. If they have any significance at all, it 
is for Vulgate criticism.) 


Setting aside the Greek version and its descendants for the moment, the most important 
versions descended from the Hebrew are the Latin and the Syriac/Aramaic. As in the 
New Testament, the Latin actually went through two stages: An Old Latin phase (these 
versions being translated from the Greek) and the Vulgate Revision. The Vulgate was 
translated by Jerome in the fourth century (just as is true of the New Testament Vulgate) 
— generally from the Hebrew, and with less attention to previous versions than Jerome 
showed in the Gospels. The result is a text generally quite close to the Hebrew. It 
appears, however, that the MT was well evolved by this time; Jerome’s translation rarely 
departs from the MT, and the differences we do see may be the result of attempts to 
clarify obscurities or simply alternate interpretations. 


The Aramaic Targums also are translations from the Hebrew, and are generally believed 
to be older than the Vulgate. They are also the work of Jewish scholars, meaning that 
they typically embody Jewish understanding of the Hebrew text. This does not, 
however, make them more valuable than the Vulgate. The Vulgate was translated by 
one man, Jerome; the Targums are multiple (e.g. the “Targum of Jonathan” and the 
“Targum of Onkelos”), making it harder to control for the translator’s idiosyncrasies. The 
most noteworthy characteristic of the Targums, however, is their freedom. Often they do 
not even qualify as translations. They paraphrase, they expand, they even include 
commentary. Thus it is better to treat the Targums as commentaries by Jewish Fathers 
than as actual translations. 


The Syriac Peshitta is the final major version to derive from the Hebrew. Its history and 
origin is disputed, but it is clear that several hands were involved, and there are also 
indications of revisions from the Greek. This mixed text makes the use of the Peshitta 
somewhat problematic. 


Which brings us to the earliest and greatest of the versions, the Greek. It should be 
noted that there is very little scholarly consensus on what follows; if there is any fact 
universally accepted about the Greek version (other than the bare fact of the existence 
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of Greek translations), | don’t know what it is. What follows is the most cautious of 
outlines, with conclusions postponed as best | can. 


The Greek translation of the Hebrew Bible is often called the Septuagint, or LXX. This 
name derives from the so-called “Letter of Aristeas,” which gives an official pedigree to 
the LXX. According to Aristeas, the LXX was prepared at the instigation of Ptolemy Il 
Philadelphus of Egypt (reigned 285-246 B.C.E.), who wanted a version of the Jewish 
scriptures for the Alexandrian library. Seventy (in some versions, seventy-two) scholars 
were commissioned to translate the Pentateuch, hence the name LXX. 


The story of Aristeas is, obviously, legend (though not the most extreme legend; Philo 
had it that the translators all translated separately, then compared their work and found 
the separate translations identical!); while Ptolemy II probably would have liked a copy 
of the Jewish scriptures in the Alexandrian library, there is little chance he would have 
supplied the funds needed for the translation project described by Aristeas. If there is 
any truth in Aristeas, it is only this: That the Pentateuch was translated in Egypt, 
probably during early Ptolemaic times. 


It is noteworthy that the LXX of the Pentateuch is a careful, skilled translation. It also 
conforms relatively closely to the Hebrew as we have it (there are exceptions, e.g. in the 
ages of the Patriarchs and in the order of a few chapters, but these are quite slight 
compared to what we see in the rest of the Old Testament). Thus it is possible that it 
was an organized project of some kind. Still, it cannot be considered an official Jewish 
product, as the primary language of the translators appears to have been Greek. 


And as we move away from the Pentateuch, the situation becomes much more 
complex. The LXX version of the Pentateuch seems to have been generally acceptable. 
The same cannot be said for the remaining books. 


The term “LXX” is rather misleading, as it strongly implies that there was only one 
translation. This is simply not the case. The Greek Old Testament clearly circulated in 
multiple editions — the earliest of which may in fact have preceded the LXX Pentateuch 
described by Aristeas. It is not clear whether these divergent renderings were actually 
independent translations (as a handful of scholars hold) or whether the text simply 
underwent a series of revisions. But that the “final” LXX text differed recensionally from 
the earliest is absolutely certain. This is perhaps most obvious in the Book of Judges, 
where Rahlfs (even though he is really citing only two manuscripts, the Alexandrinus/A 
and the Vaticanus/B) was forced to print two different texts. Few other books show such 
extreme variation (except in Daniel, where the version of Theodotian has replaced the 
original text of LXX), but all show signs of editorial work. 
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What’s more, the direction of the recension is clear: The translation was made to 
conform more and more closely with the late Hebrew text. Secondarily, it was made to 
be smoother, more Greek, and possibly more Christian and theologically exact. (This 
process very likely was similar to that which produced the monolith of the Byzantine text 
of the New Testament.) These two processes, however, were probably independent; the 
former resulted in the so-called kaige text, the latter perhaps in the “Lucianic” text. 


We cannot detain ourselves here with the various later recensions of the LXX, which are 
of little value for textual criticism. A statement by Jerome has led many scholars to 
believe that there were recensions by Hesychius (associated with Egypt) and Lucian 
(associated with Constantinople), as well as an edition by Origen. 


All three are somewhat problematic. The recension of Hesychius is the worst; it has 
never been identified. (Alberto Vacarri, “ The Hesychian Recension of the Septuagint,” 
reprinted in Sidney Jellicoe, Studies in the Septuagint: Origins, Recensions, and 
Interpretations, argues that there are strong indications that it has survived — some 
have seen it in Vaticanus or Alexandrinus. But we can hardly be sure, since so little from 
Hesychius’s pen has survived. Vacarri has only a few readings to work from, and he 
seems to think an Arabic translation is the best example. Not much help even if true.) 


The text of Lucian has been pretty clearly identified, but we now have enough early 
manuscripts to make it clear that many of its readings predate the historical Lucian — 
some have been identified in the Dead Sea Scrolls. Thus the difficulty with regard to 
Lucian is to identify the various strands within its text. 


Origen’s edition was the “Hexaplar” recension, which placed in six columns the Hebrew 
text, a Greek transliteration, and the translations of Aquila (a woodenly literal Jewish 
translation said by Epiphanius to have dated from the second century though there are 
hints that portions of it are older), Symmachus (a late translator who provided a clear 
rendering), LXX, and Theodotian (also thought to be older than its historical second 
century date; it seems a revision of LXX which is freer in style but closer to the MT in 
text). Origin is known to have revised his LXX text to more nearly match the Hebrew 
(while incorporating critical symbols to show what he had done), but later copyists 
simply took the text without copying the symbols. Thus Origen’s text, although based on 
the Septuagint, quite literally eliminates most of what is of interest to us. 


It should also be remembered (as S. P. Brock pointed out in “Origen’s aims as a Textual 
Critic of the Old Testament,” reprinted in Sidney Jellicoe, Studies in the Septuagint: 
Origins, Recensions, and Interpretations) that Origen wasn’t really trying to look at the 
original Hebrew. He was concerned, at least in part, with controversies with the Jews. 
So, as Brock says (p. 344 in the Jellicoe reprint), “[Origen] was concerned with finding 
out what was the text of the Old Testament as used by the Jews of his own day.” 
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Origen’s text testifies only to the third century. Its content shows that the MT was 
already largely established in his time, but we would have suspected this from other 
evidence. 


It might help if we had accurate copies of Origen’s various symbols showing his 
changes — but we don’t. Without those symbols, we can never be sure if a reading of 
the hexaplairic type comes from the Old Greek, or derives from the Hebrew (usually 
through the medium of Theodotian), or is something else. Origen’s was one of the 
greatest critical efforts of antiquity, and if we had it intact, it would be very interesting — 
but his edited Greek text by itself is of very little use. And Origen’s edition was produced 
before the great LXX codices were written, so there is always the danger that it has 
influenced a later copy. One of the major forms of drudge work in LXX studies, in fact, 
consists of trying to identify hexaplaric readings and manuscripts. 


Modern scholars tend to use different names for the recensions — typically “Old Greek,” 
“Lucian,” and kaige. The Old Greek is believed to be the earliest rendering. “Lucian,” 
although in fact it predates Lucian, is an often-fuller type which remains close to the Old 
Greek. The kaige is so called because of one of its translational quirks — using kat ye 
as a hypertranslation of a particular Hebrew construction. The creators of kaige 
probably had some version of the Old Greek at hand, but they produced a rendering at 
once more literal and closer to the Masoretic Text of the Hebrew. 


Each of these versions has quirks. All bear the signs of “translation Greek” — a wooden 
sort of rendering that is unnatural, at times even incomprehensible, to Greek speakers. 
Kaige is worst in this regard, with Lucian (probably a modification of the Old Greek by 
someone who did not know Hebrew) being the most natural. 


It has been suggested that kaige may be Origen’s “Quinta.” This has some problems, 
since kaige seems to have extended beyond the known content of Quinta. 


But kaige is truly a mystery. The mystery being at its most extreme in 1 and 2 Samuel. 
In these books, we find an Old Greek text in large parts of Vaticanus. But, at other 
points, Vaticanus is kaige. It has been suggested that the original Old Greek of Samuel 
did not contain the missing material and that these sections (2 Samuel 10:1 to end, plus 
1 Kings 1:1-2:11 and 1 Kings 22-end and all of 2 Kings) were filled in with kaige 
material. The problem with this is that Lucian preserves a text independent of kaige. 
How could this be if there had been no Old Greek? 
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The diagram above shows one possible interpretation of the relationships between 
Greek (and Hebrew and Latin) versions. Other relationships have been proposed. In the 
diagram, a black line indicates a primary source; a lighter line indicates a source of 
mixture or correction. 


The versions of Aquila, Theodotian, and Symmachus (often collectively known as “the 
Three”) are now largely lost (Symmachus in particular has vanished almost completely). 
From what we can tell, their disappearance — although sad for the historian — is small 
loss to the textual critic. They are too close to the MT. As J. Reider confesses in 
“Prolegomena to a Greek-Hebrew and Hebrew-Greek Index to Aquila,” reprinted in 
Sidney Jellicoe, Studies in the Septuagint: Origins, Recensions, and Interpretations, 
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“the textual identity of Aquila’s Hebrew and our own, as far as consonants are 
concerned, is proved in a preponderating number of cases” (pp. 318-319), although he 
goes on to note a handful of divergences — and to observe on p. 320 that Aquila 
usually (although not always) renders the Q*re rather than the K°tib. 


Theodotian, with its links to kaige, is also close to MT. Of Symmachus we can say little 
except that there is no reason to think it diverged from MT in any notable way. 


For the most part, the Codex Vaticanus is considered the best representative of the Old 
Greek, although there are places where there are other good witnesses, and some 
places where Vaticanus contains Kaige or other sorts of texts, such as the places in 
Samuel noted above. 


The question then arises, why did the LXX undergo such extreme revision? Why did 
later scholars see the need to revise, and even offer different translations? Why was this 
version different from all the other versions? 


The answer: While there may have been many reasons, such as an uneven Greek 
style, or perhaps multiple translations of certain books which had to be reconciled, there 
seems to be only one basic one: Unlike the other versions, the early LXX does not 
agree entirely with the MT. 


The nature of the difference between LXX and MT varies from book to book. In Isaiah, it 
may simply be the incompetence of the original translator. In Job and Jeremiah, 
however, the LXX is shorter than the MT by more than 10%. And while it is possible that 
LXX Job was reduced because of the damage to the Hebrew text, this cannot account 
for Jeremiah — nor for the smaller reductions found in LXX Ezekiel and many of the 
minor prophets. In Samuel, on the other hand, the earliest LXX text is slighly longer 
(except that it omits a large portion of the story of David and Goliath; for a discussion of 
the folklore aspects, of this point, see the article on Oral Transmission), and in Kings we 
find many rearrangements of material. Lesser differences occur everywhere. 


One of the most important results of the finding of the Dead Sea Scrolls was to verify 
that many of these Greek readings which differ from MT go back to Hebrew originals. 
While 4QSam:? does not entirely agree with LXX, e.g., it does reveal that many if not 
most of the LXX readings go back to a Hebrew form. Similarly, 4QJer®, although very 
short and fragmentary, shows that the LXX form of Jeremiah has a Hebrew relative. 


The table below shows the number of Qumran manuscripts of each book, as listed in 
Patrick W. Skehan, “The Biblical Scrolls from Qumran and the Text of the Old 
Testament” (1975). Note that some of these manuscripts, such as the Isaiah scroll, are 
extensive, while some are mere scraps. The intent is simply to show which books seem 
to have been popular in the Qumran period. 
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Leviticus 8 
Numbers fe 


TheTwelve [8 
Daniel 8 


The average number of copies of a particular book is 7.25 — but the median is only 4.0 
So we have almost seven times as many copies of Psalms as we have of the median 
book, and more than six times as many copies of Deuteronomy. The mode is 4 — there 
are seven books of which we have four copies. 


We cannot detain ourselves with the arguments over the detailed relationships between 
the texts, since the experts are not agreed. The basic question for most people is, How 
do we deal with the divergences between the MT and the Old Greek? 


The Methods of Old Testament Criticism 


At this point we need to step back a little and examine the situation at a higher level of 
abstraction. What are the basic materials for criticism of the Hebrew Bible? Throwing 
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out all revisions and minor translations, we come down to at least two and at most four 
separate sources: 


1. A “Majority Text? — the Hebrew tradition of the MT, found primarily in late 
manuscripts but universal in those late manuscripts. 


2. The Old Greek — a version, but made at a relatively early date, from materials 
clearly distinct from the MT, and surviving in manuscripts earlier than the oldest 
copies of the MT 


3. A handful of Hebrew fragments (e.g. the Dead Sea Scrolls and the Genizah 
fragments), some of which agree with MT, some with the Old Greek, and some 
with neither. 


4. For the Pentateuch, we also have the Samaritan version 


Since in most places we are confronted with only two independent witnesses (MT and 
Old Greek), scholars have to decide what to do with them. Generally speaking, they 
choose one of two courses — both of which, unfortunately, are logically flawed. 


One course is to treat the MT as the basic text, preferring it at all points where it can be 
construed. (This is the stated policy, e.g. of Ernst Wurthwein in The Text of the Old 
Testament, although his examples prove that he is slightly more nuanced than his 
statements imply.) The LXX is used only where the MT is corrupt. This, we can say 
unequivocally, is fallacious. If the LXX has value at all, it has value everywhere. If it is 
too faulty to consult for the ordinary run of the text, there is no reason to consult it where 
the MT is corrupt — probably it was corrupt when it came to the LXX translators, too, 
and they were guessing. If the LXX is that worthless, we should simply resort to 
conjectural emendation. Housman, in his “Preface to Manilius” (I, p. 36) had this to say 
about this sort of reliance upon a single source (in this case, a single manuscript, but 
the principle applies well to OT criticism): “To believe that wherever a best ms gives 
possible readings it gives true readings, and only where it gives impossible readings 
does it give false readings, is to believe that an incompetent editor is the darling of 
Providence, which has given its angels charge over him.” 


The other extreme is to treat the MT and LXX exactly equally, as different witnesses to 
the original text, or even to treat LXX as superior. There was a tendency toward the 
latter in the nineteenth century. This, unfortunately, has the defect that it treats a version 
as a text in the original language. This can hardly be allowed; one must know the 
method and style of the translation. 


As Karen H. Jobes and Moisés Silva write on page 90 of Invitation to the Septuagint 
(Baker Books, 2000), “Certain scholars tend to argue that a given Greek reading is 
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certainly due to the translator’s technique. Other scholars argue with equal enthusiasm 
that the same reading is due to a variant Hebrew text. The tension between these two 
opposing solutions constitutes what is perhaps the weightiest problem in Septuagint 
scholarship.” 


The correct answer doubtless lies somewhere in between the extremes. The LXX must 
be consulted. From the standpoint of readings, it is often as good and valuable as the 
MT (in some cases, such as Samuel, it is more valuable). But the form of the translation 
must be examined (e.g. a reading which would be accepted based on the Greek of the 
Pentateuch, which is carefully translated, might not be accepted for Isaiah, which is 
badly translated). Great care must be taken to be sure we know the nature and style of 
the Hebrew behind the LXX, and only then to compare it to the MT. Much of what we 
know about NT criticism still applies, but care must be taken to understand the peculiar 
circumstances of each section, each book, and even each part of a book (as some 
books seem to have been translated by more than one person). For details and 
examples, one must refer to specialized studies. 


But let me give an analogy. | once had an argument with an Israeli who was convinced 
of the exact and literal truth of the MT Hebrew, who could not believe that the Greek 
could ever correct the Hebrew. | would agree with this if we had the original Hebrew — 
but we clearly don’t; the damage to Samuel and Job shows that there has not been 
some sort of providential preservation. 


The analogy | would make is to an outdoor landscape. Suppose you had two people 
make images of it. One paints a painting, in colour; the other takes a black and white 
photograph. (Perhaps this was in the nineteenth century.) The painting preserves 
colours, but will probably oversimplify and make errors in detail. The photograph will be 
entirely accurate to the limits of its resolution, but won’t show colour. 


So suppose you want a fully detailed, colour image of the scene. How can you possibly 
get one? Answer: You must use both the painting and the photograph. The photograph 
preserves the exact details, but the painting supplies the colours. 


Similarly, to get as close as possible to the original Hebrew, one must combine the 
extant Hebrew and the Greek. The Hebrew, in terms of the details of language, is of 
course closest to the original Hebrew — it preserves nearly all the colour. But 
sometimes it is defective. At these times, we must take at least some details from the 
Greek. It lacks the colour, but it has the details. (Sometimes. At other times, of course, 
the Hebrew will preserve the colour and details.) Keeping this balance in mind almost 
certainly gives us the best chance to get back to the original Hebrew. 
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To put it another way: The Hebrew must be our copy text. Where the Greek is 
ambiguous and admits of two Hebrew originals, one found in MT, we should always 
accept as original the reading found in MT. But where the Greek clearly implies a 
different Hebrew text, we must give fair consideration to both readings, trying to 
determine which one best explains the other. 


Having decided how to use our materials, we also need to decide on our canons of 
internal criticism. In dealing with individual Hebrew and Greek manuscripts, of course, 
all the familiar rules of NT criticism apply: Scribes make generally the same sorts of 
errors. And the basic rule of internal criticism remains “That reading is best which best 
explains the others.” But we should note that certain errors seem to be more common in 
the OT than the New. Hebrew, for instance, is prone to interchanges of consonants — a 
side effect of the lack of vowels. There are perhaps more instances of repeated letters, 
and there is a certain tendency for two of a letter to be reduced to one. There are also, 
perhaps, more errors resulting from misdividing words, or taking a consonant-used-for- 
a-vowel as a consonant (that error, of course, cannot occur in Greek). These are small 
errors, but because they are small, they can be very widespread — and even, perhaps, 
affect all our witnesses. It is worth remembering that, because we have so few sources, 
conjecture is a more reasonable resort in the Old Testament than in the New. 


Another thing that is perhaps worth noting is a rather different method of abbreviation 
which may have been used in Hebrew manuscripts. MS. Oxford Heb. e 30 contains a 
leaf of the Minor Prophets which is dramatically shortened. The first word of each 
sentence or verse is written out in full, but the remaining words are represented by a 
single consonant plus pointing — as if the phrase “Sing a song of sixpence, pocket full 
of rye” were reduced to “Sing as os, p for.” The reader was clearly expected to 
remember the rest of the verse, with the individual letters as reminders. It will surely be 
evident that this might cause verses to be misremembered. We don’t know how many 
books of this sort there were — only a few leaves have survived — so they may not 
have had much influence. But the possibility should be considered. 


Appendix: Textual Criticism of LXX 


Several times in the section above, | make disparaging reference to the textual criticism 
of LXX. This is a clear and necessary task, and it’s being conducted very slowly. 


Much attention has been given to the comment of Jerome’s that there were recensions 
associated with Hesychius, Lucian, and Origen. This may be true, it may not. But there 
is no great value in naming text-types; what matters is finding them. Some editors have 
sought to do this. No one has really integrated the results. 
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Even the underlying assumptions are not entirely agreed. For example, most scholars 
follow Lagarde in believing that there was an original text of the Greek translation, now 
typically called the “Old Greek” text of LXX. Not only is this the true LXX translation, it is 
also the one most divergent from the Hebrew — and hence the one most useful for 
textual critics. But not all accept this! Paul Kahle argued that there were several 
independent Greek translations of the Hebrew Bible. 


Ironically, although most scholars disagree with Kahle, they spend a lot of time talking 
about his positions. There is no need for this. Whether Kahle is right or wrong, those 
alternate translations are mostly close to the Hebrew of the MT. From the standpoint of 
textual criticism, they don’t matter. What matters is that one translation (which for 
purposes of convenience we can call LXX) which isn’t translated from a text effectively 
identical to the MT. 


What’s more, if the kaige text and the Hexaplar text are not independent translations of 
the Hebrew (and the latter certainly isn’t and the former may not be), they are 
undeniably recensions — that is, there has been editorial activity. Thus they can never 
be entirely trusted as witnesses to the Old Greek. From the standpoint of either criticism 
of the Old Greek or criticism of the Hebrew, we should be treating them as if Kahle is 
right and they are different translations. They can of course serve as a source of 
conjecture, but not as direct witnesses to the original text of the LXX (and probably not 
to the Hebrew either). 


The Lucianic “recension” is a much more difficult issue. For starters, many Lucianic 
readings actually predate Lucian. Also, from what we can tell, the Lucianic text looks a 
lot like the Old Greek — but much prettified. The grammar is smoother and less like 
translation Greek, and many of the monotonous repetitions of the Old Greek are 
eliminated. This could, of course, be the result of someone going over the LXX text to 
make it sound better, probably without reference to the Hebrew (something which has 
certainly happened more than once with, for instance, the English Bible — Living 
“Bible,” anyone?). But, taken individually, the vast majority of the differences between 
the Lucianic and Old Greek texts could be explained by assuming that a scribe merely 
accidentally smoothed the reading. Thus the smoothness is not in fact evidence that 
Lucian’s text is actually recensional. The answer to this question will distinctly affect how 
we use the type. 


One thing that | personally wish had been studied more is the use of the divine name in 
LXX manuscripts. Most, of course, render it by kuptoc. But Jerome mentions 
manuscripts that simply write the tetragrammaton in Hebrew letters (or accidentally turn 
that into Greek tum, those being the Greek letters which most nearly resemble the 
Hebrew). One of the earliest Greek manuscripts from Egypt, Papyrus Fouad 266 
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(Ralphs 848) from probably around 100 B.C.E., follows this usage and includes the 
Hebrew letters (oddly enough, the original scribe left blanks in the manuscript so a 
different writer could add in the Hebrew letters). The fact that we have two consistently- 
used alternate forms of such a common word implies some sort of editorial activity. The 
question is, what sort? One possibility is that the usage derives from from the Other 
Versions; according to the Milan hexaplar fragments, Aquila, Symmachus, and Quinta 
used the Hebrew letters (we find the rum form in the margin of Codex Q of LXX, e.g.). 
So the LXX might have adopted it from them — but how then could it be found in Fouad 
266, which predates the other versions? 


It should also be kept in mind that all the major manuscripts of LXX are Christian. The 
original LXX was a Jewish work, and some of the early fragments are of Jewish origin 
(including a few scraps from Qumran, although most of the surviving pre-Christian LXX 
material is from Egypt), but as time passed, the Jews became more and more 
dismissive of LXX, first replacing it with Aquila and then abandoning Greek renderings 
altogether. This of course does not mean that the Christians altered the LXX 
tendentiously, but it is worth remembering that most of the copying errors that were 
made were made by Christians, not Jews, and those Christian scribes would suffer an 
obvious if unconscious temptation to Christianize the readings and conform them to 
New Testament passages. (Note that this is not the same as the editorial process which 
added large sections to the books of Daniel and Esther; those changes probably go 
back to the original translations, and are the work of the Jewish translators.) 


There is also the complication that LXX, unlike most classical literature, is a translation. 
This poses an interesting dilemma for “users”: should a Greek reader want a text of the 
Old Greek, or of the accepted text of the Orthodox church, or a text that is a good 
translation of the Hebrew? This admits of no answer — but it isn’t our worry. We are not 
users, we are textual critics. What matters to us is getting at a source of Hebrew 
variants. That’s the Old Greek, plus possibly the “Lucianic” recension of bocze> etc. 


We continue to see volumes of the Gdttingen LXX. These give the raw material for a 
good textual history. But stopping with their texts, or Rahlfs (the only complete critical 
text), is not sufficient. Just as OT criticism is in some ways analogous to NT criticism a 
few centuries ago, LXX studies are in a state about equivalent to NT studies at the time 
of Tregelles: A lot of material, and no real organization of the texts or theory on how to 
use them. 


Another difficulty for the casual critic is the lack of affordable materials. There is only 
one portable, affordable critical edition of LXX — that of Rahlfs. And it has only a very 
minimal apparatus and does not represent the latest critical thinking. But the alternative, 
the still-incomplete Géttingen edition, is large and forbiddingly expensive. We need a 
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Nestle-type edition, and there isn’t one. This is a rather desperate need — but don’t 
hold your breath. 


| would note (for English readers) one recent tool that can be of some help: Albert 
Pietersma and Benjamin G. Wright, editors, A New English Translation of the 
Septuagint. This is a (mostly woodenly literal) translation of the Gdttingen text where 
available (the rest mostly translates Rahlfs), sometimes with separate translations of the 
Old Greek and kaige versions. It also has introductions to the individual books, 
discussion the translation technique and the text. These cannot be considered the final 
word, of course, but they are a nice portable set of notes. While NETS and Rahlfs 
together hardly add up to a true critical edition and apparatus, they are far more useful 
together than either individually. 


Having said all that, let us assume that our goal is to reconstruct the Old Greek, and 
perhaps also the Lucianic recension. For the most part, our tools are the same as for 
New Testament criticism: We use the standard rules for evaluating internal evidence; we 
also classify manuscripts. 


But — to repeat — we must keep in mind the fact that the LXX is a translation. One 
cannot simply reconstruct what seems like the most likely text. One must also refer back 
to the Hebrew to determine what appears to be the basis of the translation. This will 
obviously influence the reading one adopts. 


It will be evident that there is a dependency problem here: If we need the Hebrew to 
reconstruct the Greek, and the Greek to reconstruct the Hebrew, then we have no place 
at which to start our cycle. Fortunately this problem is not quite as bad as it sounds — 
most of the time. Since the Hebrew is usually intact, and the Greek can usually be 
reliably reconstructed even without the Hebrew, and the corruptions often occur at 
different points, we can usually safely use one to reconstruct the other. Not always, 
sadly, but usually. 


It should, incidentally, be noted that LXX criticism has at least five different aspects, 
depending on the book: 


Reconstruction of books which are in the Hebrew Bible 


Reconstruction of books which were originally in Hebrew but of which are not in the 
Hebrew Bible and for which no Hebrew text survives (e.g. Tobit, Judith, 1 Maccabees) 


Reconstruction of books which were originally in Hebrew but which are not part of the 
Hebrew Bible but for which some Hebrew material survives (e.g. Sirach) 


Reconstruction of books which were composed in Greek rather than Hebrew (e.g. 
Wisdom of Solomon) 
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Reconstructions of additions written in Greek to books which were written in Hebrew 
(e.g. the additions to Esther and Daniel) 


For some, of course, it is only the first of these which matters, since the goal is to 
reconstruct the Hebrew Bible, and the additions make no difference. On the other hand, 
the existence of the other LXX materials might influence the translations of the 
canonical books — e.g. the translation known as 1 Esdras might have influenced the 
translations of Ezra and Nehemiah (since parallels might be assimilated), and the 
insertions into Esther and Daniel might influence the text around them. Thus one who 
wishes to use the LXX in criticism of the Hebrew Bible still needs to be aware of the 
portions of LXX which are not translations of canonical Hebrew books. This is most 
obviously true in the case of addition “D” in Esther. The other additions are just plopped 
into the middle of the text. But “D” is carefully woven into the Hebrew; trying to decide 
what parts of the addition are actual additions and which are derived from the archetype 
is, at best, tricky. 


And the distinction between these types of criticism is real. Wisdom of Solomon is in 
very good Greek. Sirach is in Aquila-like translation Greek. The canons of internal 
evidence are very different in these two cases! 


A final note, repeating part of the above: The Gdttingen LXX is a noble critical effort. But 
it should be kept in mind that it is only a single edition — and it isn’t even the unified 
work of a single editor or committee of editors. It can hardly be considered the final word 
on the text of LXX; LXX studies are probably closer to the situation for the New 
Testament in Lachmann’s day than to the equivalent of the UBS edition. Of course, one 
could argue that the Hebrew is in even worse state — after all, we need good data on 
LXX before we can produce a truly critical edition of the Hebrew Bible! 


Appendix: Important Manuscripts (Hebrew and Other) 


An irony of the nature of the Hebrew Bible tradition is that it renders individual 
manuscripts relatively unimportant. Probably the only truly irreplaceable Old Testament 
manuscript is Vaticanus — and it’s LXX, not Hebrew! But the list below catalogs a few 
widely-used texts, both Hebrew and versions. 


It is worth noting that the catalogs of manuscripts of the Hebrew Bible are not nearly as 
tidy as those of the New Testament. There is no really universal nomenclature for 
Hebrew manuscripts, and LXX manuscripts have a rather incoherent system. Qumran 
manuscripts are usually noted by cave number, book, and a letter (e.g. 1QIs*? means 
“First Qumran cave, Isaiah, manuscript A”; 4QSam? is “Fourth Qumran cave, Samuel, 
manuscript B”). This notation, however, isn’t used in the Biblia Hebraica, which uses the 
notation Q?, etc. BHS uses letters for a few major Hebrew manuscripts (e.g. 
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L=Leningradensis), or letters with superscripts (e.g. V? is the Petersburg codex of the 
Prophets). Many manuscripts aren’t even directly cited; they are simply cited as variants 
in some edition or other. 


LXX manuscripts have sometimes been known by letters and sometimes by numbers; 
at present, the Rahlfs system is most widely adopted, but it is (to say the least) 
confusing. Major uncials are known by letters, just as in the New Testament, so A, B, C, 
and N are the same manuscripts as in the New Testament (although it is common to use 
the symbol S for x, to avoid confusion with the Hebrew letter and, | suspect, make 
typesetting easier). Fragmentary uncials and papyri are known by numbers, from 800 to 
1000 — e.g. 911 is the third century papyrus frequently cited for Genesis by Rahlfs. 
Minuscules occupy the remaining Arabic numbers — the numbers 1001 to 2000 are for 
late witnesses to the Psalms, numbers from 2001 on up are early witnesses to the 
Psalms, and numbers from 1 to 799 are minuscule witnesses not to the Psalms (which 
are far fewer than Psalms manuscripts — Psalms witnesses outnumber other LXX texts 
by perhaps 10:1. LXX Psalms manuscripts are more numerous than witnesses of most 
parts of the New Testament, although of course Gospels manuscripts are more common 
still). 


1QIs@ * Hebrew 

The great Isaiah scroll from Qumran. The largest and most complete of all the Dead 
Sea Scrolls. It is not dramatically different in text from the Masoretic Text, but there are 
some divergences, and the orthography is quite different. The scroll thus serves both to 
affirm the general quality of MT and to demonstrate that transmission was not entirely 
perfect. 

The scroll contains all of Isaiah apart from some very slight damage. The scroll uses 17 
sheets of leather to make a scroll 0.26 meters tall and 7.34 meters long. There are 54 
columns of about 30 lines. Peculiarly, the form of the text changes right around the end 
of chapter 33; the orthography is much fuller in the second half. It has been speculated 
that two different exemplars were used. Since Isaiah is a long book, it is not unlikely that 
it was sometimes copied onto two scrolls, and that 1QIs* was copied from two such. 


4QSam@ * Hebrew 

One of three Qumran manuscripts of (1-2) Samuel. It is relatively fragmentary 
(contains, according to Eugene Charles Ulrich, Jr., The Qumran Text of Samuel and 
Josephus, p. 271, 1 Samuel 1:11-13, 22-28, 2:1-6, 8-11, 13-36, 3:1-4, 18-20, 4:9-12, 
5:8-12, 6-1-7, 12-13, 16-18, 20-21, 7:1, 8:9-20, 9:6-8, 11-12, 16-24, 10:3-18, 25— 
27, 11: 1, 7-12, 12:7-8, 14-19, 14:24-25, 28-34, 47-51, 15:24—-32, 17:3-6, 24:4—5, 8-— 
9, 14-23, 15:3-12, 20-21 25-26, 39-40, 26:10-12, 21-23, 27:8-12, 28:1-2, 222-25, 
30:28-31, 31:2-4; 2 Samuel 2:5-16, 25-27, 29-32, 3:1-8, 23-39, 4:1-4, 9-12, 5:1-16, 
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6:2-9, 12-18, 7:23-29, 8:2-8, 10:4—-7, 18-19, 11:2-12, 16-20, 12:4—5, 8-9, 13-20, 30- 
31, 138:1-6, 13-34, 36-39, 14:1-3, 18-19, 15:1-6, 27-31, 16:1-2, 11-13, 17-18, 21- 
23, 18:2-7, 19:7-12, 20:2-3, 9-14, 23-26, 21:1-2, 4-6, 15-17, 22:30-51, 23:1-6, 
24:16-20). 

Despite its fragmentary state, 4QSamé# is probably textually the most important of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. The importance lies in the fact that it contains a Hebrew text clearly 
closer to the LXX than to the MT (although not identical to either). According to P. Kyle 
McCarter, following Cross, it is especially close to the type called “Lucianic,” with some 
similarities also to the Old Greek of Vaticanus. The differences from the Old Greek are 
however substantial — for example, after 1 Sam. 10:27, it includes a long addition about 
Jabesh-Gilead and Nahash the Ammonite (adopted by NRSV even though both MT and 
LXX omit it). On the other hand, it omits 2 Samuel 5:4—5, found in both MT and LXx. It 
is extremely unfortunate that it lacks 1 Samuel 18 and 19 in their entirety, so we cannot 
compare its version of the story of David and Goliath with that of Vaticanus. Still, the 
existence of this third text makes it clear that both LXX and MT are valuable witnesses 
to Samuel, even where 4QSam? is not extant, and it gives us a third independent 
witness where it is extant. 

To have some idea of the textual influence of 4QSam*, it is instructive to look at the 
footnotes of the NRSV. In all of Isaiah, only 20 readings are adopted based on either of 
the Qumran Isaiah scrolls, and in one other case, the editors of NRSV were influenced 
by a Qumran manuscript (that is, while they did not follow it against all other witnesses, 
its reading was part of the basis for their decision). By contrast, my count was that, in 1 
Samuel alone, 27 readings were adopted in NRSV based on 4QSam*, and seven others 
influenced by it. Given that Isaiah is about twice as long as 1 Samuel, and that 4QSam? 
covers at most a quarter of 1 Samuel, 4QSam? was roughly eleven times as influential 
as the Isaiah scrolls. Hence the claim that 4QSam# is the most textually important scroll. 
Patrick W. Skehan, “Qumran Manuscripts and Textual Criticism” (reprinted in Frank 
Moore Cross and Shemaryahu Talmon, eds, Qumran and the History of the Biblical 
Text) says “From the twofold viewpoint of the amount of text preserved, and the direct 
value of that text as a source of fruitful criticism of the Masoretic tradition, the Books of 
Samuel are in fact unique at Qumran” (p. 214). There are several Qumran scrolls of 
Samuel, all of which contribute somewhat to that assessment, but 4QSam:? is the most 
important of them all. 


4QJer? * Hebrew 

Now listed by Tov as 4QJer’, 4QUer?, and 4Quer®; also 4Q71 and 4Q72a. Like Pin the 
New Testament, these manuscripts are more important for their existence than for their 
actual content: Just as P® proves that the gospel of John was in existence early in the 
second century, the Jeremiah scraps prove — or at least provide strong evidence — 
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that the LXX version of Jeremiah is based on a Hebrew original; it is not just the result 
of some strange translation practice. (Recall that LXX Jeremiah is substantially shorter 
than MT Jeremiah, and also has many changes in order — notably, it relocates the 
oracles against foreign nations, but there are other rearrangements of lesser scope.) 
The three Jeremiah fragments are all very small; the largest has only seven lines of 
about thirty characters each, and the top three lines are all badly damaged. But even 
these tiny scraps are short enough to show an arrangement of text which agrees with 
LXX against MT, and also to show some readings characteristic of LXX. The effect of 
this is to demonstrate that LXX Jeremiah must be taken seriously as a source, since 
that recension did exist in Hebrew. The three fragments contain small portions (in no 
case as much as a complete verse) of Jeremiah 9:22—10:21, 43:3-9, and 50:4—6. 


Murabba’at 88 * Hebrew 

A scroll of the Minor Prophets found in 1955 at the Wadi Murabba’at. The caves there 
were in use as late as the Bar Kochba revolt. The scroll is much damaged, but it agrees 
strongly with MT in the text (although not in details such as paragraphing). Textually 
perhaps not of great importance, but if several of the Qumran scrolls show that the MT 
was early, Murabba’at 88 confirms that it was early and used in several places. 


The Cairo Codex * Hebrew 

A Hebrew manuscript of the Former and Latter Prophets. The colophon says it was 
written by Moses ben Asher in 895 C.E. This makes it the earliest of the surviving 
manuscripts of the Ben Asher family — generally considered to be the embodiment of 
the Masoretic Text (although questions have been raised about whether the Cairo 
manuscript truly belongs to the Ben Asher recension). It is kept in Cairo, and as a result 
it has not always been available for the use of Jewish or Christian scholars. 


The Petersburg Codex * Hebrew 

The title of this codex is obviously somewhat confusing; it is not the same as the 
Leningrad Codex described below. (In a critical apparatus, this manuscript may be 
referred to as V’; the Leningrad Codex may be L.) A codex of the Later Prophets (Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Twelve). Its colophon is dated 916 C.E., making it the 
earliest of the major Masoretic Hebrew codices. Interestingly, instead of the common 
Tiberian pointing, it uses the Babylonian pointing. This does not affect the text, but it 
gives us our best insight into this alternative pointing scheme. 


The Aleppo Codex * Hebrew 

Originally a complete Old Testament, which acording to its colophon was written by 
Shelomo ben Buya’a (who lived in the early tenth century; another of his manuscripts is 
dated to 930 C.E.) and had the pointing and masora supplied by Aaron ben Moses ben 
Asher, the last of the great scribal line, himself. It seems to have been kept as a model 
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codex — used only on special days and for reference in matters of particular textual 
uncertainty. Maimonides seems to have referred to this volume as being particularly 
accurate. Thus the Aleppo Codex could almost be said to be the Masoretic Text. 

Sadly, it has not been as available as might have been hoped. Originally located in 
Jerusalem, it apparently travelled to Cairo, and came to Aleppo by about the fifteenth 
century. There it was kept secret, so that no photographs could be taken. In the mid- 
Twentieth century, it was feared lost due to the strife in Syria, Jordan, and the new state 
of Israel. It has now been recovered, but about a third of its contents appear to have 
been lost. (A lesson, surely, for all who try to keep manuscripts from the scholarly 
world!) It is believed that it originally had 487 pages; 193 were missing when it was 
rediscovered, including the beginning and end and some pages in the middle. Most of 
the book is written in three columns per page, although some sections (mostly poetic) 
are written in two columns. 


The Leningrad Codex * Hebrew 

Other than the Aleppo Codex, considered to be the best text of the Masoretic Text in 
existence (and more widely cited because it has been available to scholars). The 
colophon says it was written in around 1009 C.E. (there are five dates in the colophon, 
based on the creation, the exile of Jehoiakim, the Seleucid Era, the destruction of the 
second Temple, and the beginning of the Islamic Era; four of the five dates indicate a 
time between 1008 and 1010; the date based on the exile of Jehoiakim seems to claim 
a date of 846 C.E., but since the Jews lost track of time in the second Temple era, this 
can safely be discounted). The copy says it was written by Samuel ben Jacob based on 
manuscripts attributed to Aaron ben Moses ben Asher. There has been dispute about its 
text, because it shows many corrections; it is possible that it was originally copied from 
some other manuscript and corrected toward the ben Asher type. But there seems no 
doubt that the final text is of the ben Asher recension. 


The Cambridge Codex * Samaritan Hebrew 

Probably the oldest copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch now in existence, since it 
contains a note saying it was sold in 1140-50 C.E. and was probably written somewhat 
earlier, making it about as old as the earliest manuscripts of the MT Hebrew. It is in 
codex form. 

Note that this is not the famous Abisha’ scroll of the Samaritan Pentateuch, which 
contains an inscription claiming it was written by Aaron’s great-grandson in the 
thirteenth year of the settlement of Canaan. The Abisha’ manuscript was not made 
accessible to scholars until quite late, and the evidence seems to indicate that it is 
composite. The early part of the manuscript (through Numbers 34) is thought to come 
from around the fourteenth century; the last section of Numbers and all of Deuteronomy 
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is older — but probably no older than the Cambridge codex. Thus the Cambridge 
manuscript is probably of greater value to scholars of the Samaritan edition. 


The Nahal Hever Minor Prophets * Greek 

This manuscript is known by many symbols; it is Rahlfs 943; its official designaction is 
8HevXllgr (i.e. Nahal Hever, Cave 8, 12 prophets, Greek) or sometimes 8Hev1. 
Barthélemy called it R. 

This manuscript, although rather short (as it stands, it has only 24 columns, containing 
portions only of Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, and Zechariah, written in 
the hands of two different scribes) has revolutionized LXX studies almost as much as 
Qumran revolutionized MT studies. Studied by D. Barthélemy in particular, it is clearly 
based on a Hebrew text which is approaching MT. But it is the translation technique 
which is most important. This was the first clear example of the kaige recension, which 
has now been recognized in many so-called LXX manuscripts and which perhaps gave 
rise to the “Theodotian” text. Thus, although the manuscript is not particularly important 
textually (it’s too close to MT, and too short), it is a key to the history of the Greek 
versions. 

It is fascinating to note that this Greek manuscript was found in the “Cave of Horrors” at 
Nahal Hever, where many Jews died, often horribly, during the revolt against Rome. It 
was a significant surprise to find a Greek Bible there — but it is noteworthy that it was 
not the (Old Greek) LXX; it was much more precise and Aquila-like. 

Nahal Hever, on the west shore of the Dead Sea some distance south of En-gedi, is a 
wadi with a series of caves along the side. These caves, including the “Cave of Horrors” 
where the manuscript was found (so named because about forty people starved to 
death within it), were occupied during the second Jewish revolt (the Bar Kochba 
rebellion), meaning that the manuscript must come from before 135 C.E.... But it 
appears to have been well-used before the revolt, and this plus paleographic 
examinations have caused most scholars to suspect a date in the first century C.E. or 
even earlier. The most typical estimate would probably be the first half of the first 
century. It is clear that it is a revision of the Old Greek, intended to be at once a more 
literal rendering of the Hebrew and closer to the MT; it is also evident that, unlike the 
original LXX, this translation was still accepted by Jews in the second century. 


Codex Vaticanus (B) * Greek 

The earliest nearly-complete codex of the LXX Greek, it dates from the fourth century 
(being, of course, the same as B/Vaticanus of the New Testament). It now lacks Genesis 
1:1-46:28; (2 Samuel=)2 Kingdoms 2:5-7, 10-13; Psalms 105:27-137:6 
(=106:27-138:6), and it seems never to have contained 1-4 Maccabees or the Prayer of 
Manasses. Although for much of the Old Testament it is in terms of age the oldest 
surviving witness, its great value lies in the fact that, with some exceptions, it represents 
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the Old Greek text, not the Hexaplairic recension. There are however a few places 
where its text is considered inferior — notably Deuteronomy, Isaiah, Chronicles, and 1— 
2 Esdras. The exceptional quality of the main run of its text is accepted by every source 
| have checked. Its great importance springs from the fact that its text is independent of 
the Hebrew and relatively free of later “improvements.” 

P. Kyle McCarter, Jr. considers Vaticanus so important that it is the only Old Testament 
manuscript he examines book-by-book. In his book Textual Criticism, he has an 
appendix titled “Textual Characteristics of the Books of the Hebrew Bible.” This 
describes the general nature of the MT and LXX of those books, and lists significant 
other witnesses such as Qumran scrolls. In general he calls Vaticanus the best witness 
to the Old Greek. There are exceptions: In Deuteronomy B has hexaplairic readings. In 
Joshua, it is shorter than MT. In Judges and Ruth, it is kaige. In 2 Samuel 10:1—1 Kings 
2:11 and 1 Kings 22:1-2 Kings, it is again kaige. Chronicles is kaige and perhaps 
“troubled”; Ezra and Nehemiah are also kaige. In Isaiah he calls B expansionistic and 
with hexaplairic readings. Jeremiah is mixed, probably not Old Greek in chapters 29-52. 
Lamentations is kaige. Ezekiel 28-39 may not be Old Greek. In Job there are kaige 
insertions into the short Greek text. The Song of Songs is kaige. Ecclesiastes may be 
Aquila (there does not seem to be a true LXX rendering of this book). Daniel (as in most 
LXX MSS) is kaige or perhaps Theodotian. 


Codex Alexandrinus (A) * Greek 

The most substantial early codex of the LXX Greek, dating from probably the first half of 
the fifth century; it is the same as Alexandrinus/A of the New Testament. Its primary 
lacuna is at the beginning; it has lost the first few chapters of Genesis. Its text in general 
is not as valuable as that of Vaticanus, frequently revealing hexaplairic influence, but it 
some books, such as Isaiah, it is superior. 


Codex Sarravianus (G) * Greek 

Also sometimes called Codex Colberto-Sarravianus, and dated from the fifth, or 
possibly late fourth, century. Symbol is G. The varying names arise because portions 
are in Leyden (130 leaves), Paris (22 leaves), and a single leaf in St. Petersburg. Its 
contains Genesis through Judges with many lacunae (we have portions of Genesis 31-— 
36, Exodus 36—end, Leviticus 1-18, 24-end, Numbers 1-7, 11-20, 25-26, 29-end, 
Deuteronomy 4, 7-19, 18-21, Joshua 9-19, Judges 9-10, 15-17, 19-21). Its text is not 
in itself particularly important, being primarily hexaplaric (note that Rahlfs cites it only 
very rarely, and BHS not at all), but it is important for the fact that it includes Origen’s 
hexaplairic signs, although seemingly not with perfect accuracy. This means that it, 
along with the Syro-hexaplar, can be used to try to detect hexaplairic contamination in 
other Greek manuscripts. Tischendorf identified no fewer than seven correctors, the first 
three of which (who did the largest share of the work) were all early: A was 
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contemporary with the scribe, B worked on Deuteronomy and Judges probably in the 
fifth century, and C went over Numbers in the sixth century. 


Codex Marchalianus (Q) * Greek 

Vatican Library, MS. Greek 2125. Along with G, one of the most important sources for 
the Hexapla. Written in a beautiful hand usually dated to the sixth century. The letter 
forms are described as being of the Coptic style. It contains the Prophets, with the minor 
prophets preceding the major. The original text is thought to be Alexandrian/Hesychian, 
with some Hexaplar influence. More important is a work of a very early corrector, who 
went over the manuscript to add Hexaplaric symbols and marginalia (including many 
readings from the other translations). It is these marginal materials which give the 
manuscript most of its value. 


The Milan Palimpsest * Greek 

Milan, Ambrosian Library, O 39 Sup. A Palimpsest, Rahlfs 1098. The upper text is of 
little value, being merely a late (thirteenth century or later) copy of the Orthodox service 
book known as the Oktwnxoc. But two of the lower leaves are copies of a text based, 
in some form, on Origen’s hexapla. The Hexapla of course contained six columns: 
Hebrew (in Hebrew letters), Hebrew (transcribed in Greek letters), Aquila, Symmachus, 
LXX, and Theodotian (plus occasional other versions). The Milan fragments include five 
of these columns: Hebrew in Greek letters (except that the tetragrammaton is written in 
Hebrew), Aquila, Symmachus, LXX, and — it is believed — Quinta. (The inclusion of 
Quinta in this manuscript is part of why there are so many vexed questions about 
Theodotian, Quinta, and kaige.) 

The total text is minimal — about 150 verses of Psalms. And the copy is much later than 
Origen’s original — it’s thought to be ninth or tenth century. But it gives us one of our 
few looks at the actual format of the Hexapla. 


b 0 Co € * Greek 


This set of letters may be the most fetishistic in all Old Testament criticism. These four 
minuscules of the former prophets (which | group because they form a family and are 
almost always referred to together) properly should be referred to by their numbers, 19 
(Chigi R.vi.38, X? century), 82 (Coisl. Gr. 3, XII century), 93 (British Library Reg.i.D.2, 
XIII century), and 127 (Syn. 31a Vlad. 1, X century) — but almost all articles use the 
letters, the symbols used by Brooke and McLean. The importance of the four lies in the 
fact that they seem to preserve Lucian’s text. This text is of great importance in 1—4 
Kingdoms, especially in the places where Vaticanus is kaige and we have little evidence 
for the Old Greek except the Lucianic text. 


Codex Amiatinus (A) * Latin 
Yes, the same manuscript as A of the Vulgate in the New Testament. Just as in the New 
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Testament, Amiatinus is perhaps the most important witness to the version (although the 
Vulgate is of generally less value in the Old Testament than the New). The text is slightly 
mixed, and rather inferior in the Psalms (where it is said to be Irish), but mostly very 
good. 


Appendix: Greek manuscripts cited by BHS, BHK, and Rahlfs 


To completely catalog the materials cited in BHS, BHK, and Rahlfs is beyond the scope 
of this article, but | will attempt to supply a useful quick reference. To begin with, let us 
examine the use of the Greek manuscripts in Rahlfs. Following the tables is a 
description of these manuscripts, plus others cited in the Hebrew critical editions. 


Frequency of Citation in Rahlfs 


This is not a perfect table. Ideally, one would cite places where each manuscript agrees 
with the others, or goes with or against the Rahlfs text, or something of the kind. That is 
not what this table does. Instead, it simply counts how many times Rahlfs explicitly cites 
each manuscript. In the books where Rahlfs cites only two uncials (Exodus, say), this 
can to a first approximation be treated as a count of the number of places each 
manuscript disagrees with the Rahlfs text. But even this is imperfect, for two reasons. 
First, | counted variants in both the main text and correctors. Second, there is the issue 
of which variants count. Many LXX variants repeat (e.g. two different manuscripts may 
have two different spellings of a particular name, and use their own spelling repeatedly). 
In general | have tried to count such variants only once — but often this depends on 
how Rahlfs sets up the apparatus. Then, too, Rahlfs sometimes includes one of the 
uncials in one of his manuscript groups (e.g. in 1 Kingdoms, he includes A with O, the 
Origen group). When Rahlfs cites O without A (i.e. O-A), | have not counted this as a 
variant involving A. | have, however, counted the rare occasions when Rahlfs counts 
one of the other members of the O group (e.g. 0876), because they are rarely cited and 
itis perhaps significant when they are. 


To emphasize, this is not a full analysis of the Rahlfs apparatus — and, in any case, 
Rahlfs is not the last word on the text of LXX. But this gives some idea of what he 
considers worth citing, and it is a comprehensive list of which manuscripts are cited in 
each book. 


Pentateuch 


Note that B is defective for most of Genesis, and NX for almost the whole of the 
Pentateuch. N+V (which Rahlfs always cites as V), which is his most-cited manuscript 
other than A, B, and X, does not begin until Leviticus 13:59, and has other lacunae in 
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the Pentateuch. In Genesis, therefore, A, M, and 911 are the primary sources — and 
even A fails for a few chapters. 
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Former Prophets and associated books 


Note that NX is defective for these books. Also, Rahlfs cites several versions in this 
section — most notably the Syriac in connection with the Hexapla, but even versions as 
obscure as the Ethiopic. | have not counted these witnesses. Also keep in mind that 
Rahlfs prints two texts of Judges, the B-text and the everything-else text, and does the 
same with parts of Joshua; this reduces the number of citations in both books, 
especially of B, since there can be few variants in a text which is mostly a diplomatic 
edition of the B text! 
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Other Historical Writings 


Note that N is defective for large portions of 1 Chronicles — and seems to have a rather 
wild text even where extant; at least, Rahlifs cites far more variants for it than for A and 
B. In 1 Chronicles in particular, Rahlfs places extra weight on V as a result. This is not a 
possibility in the books of Esdras; V is defective for the end of 1 Esdras and the first 
several chapters of 2 Esdras.The rate of variants in 1 Chronicles 1-9 is in any case very 
high (note how many more variants there are in 1 Chronicles than in 2 Chronicles), due 
to all the Hebrew names so easily distored in Greek. Similarly, V gains in importance for 
Maccabees because B lacks all four books and N has only two. The low number of 
variants for X in Tobit is due to the fact that Rahifs prints two texts of that book, one from 
N and one from all the other witnesses. 
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Wisdom Books 


It is well known that the Old Greek of Job was much shorter than the Hebrew. It is not 
so often mentioned that this short text is preserved primarily in the Old Latin and Sahidic 
Coptic. The surviving Greek manuscripts have generally been based on Origen’s 
hexaplairic text, meaning that they are contaminated by Theodotianic readings. But little 
attention has been paid to the way in which this was done. Working over the critical 
apparatus of Job, one cannot help but observe the extent to which we find B and XN on 
the one hand going against A on the other. V, insofar as it is extant (it has only the last 
dozen or so chapters) goes with A. The differences are so substantial that | have to 
suspect recensional activity. 
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Prophets 


It is interesting and somewhat surprising to look at how Rahlfs edited the prophetic 
books. In Isaiah, he has an apparatus which quite regularly cites four witnesses, A B Q 
S. It almost resembles the early Nestle editions. But he largely ignores Q in the other 
major prophets. (This is apparently because Q is widely regarded as Alexandrian/ 
Hesychian in Isaiah and the minor prophets, Hexaplairic elsewhere.) We see similar 
variations in the importance he gives to the different witnesses of the various minor 
prophets. To account for this, | have made up separate tables for, for instance, The 
Twelve and the books associated with Jeremiah, and then created a master table with 
totals for each of these categories. 


The Twelve 


| [BOOKS az 
g|Zech| Mala | Total 


0 | 124 | 

8 | 205 | 61 | 616. 
| 16 | 3 | 
123 | 23 | 
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| Amo | Mica | Joel [Obad| Jona |Nahu|Habb|Zeph |Hagg| 
| 106 | 107 | 91 | 51 | 25 | 44 | 36 | 43 | 48 | 22 | 
| 104 | 112 | 79 | 35 | 18 | 26 | 23 | 32 | 30 | 18 | 
| 38 | 59 | 56 | 38 | 15 | 28 | 15 | 28 | 29 | 10 | 
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Writings Associated with Jeremiah 


Writings Associated with Daniel 


Note that Rahlifs has two texts of Daniel and the related books, the LXX text of 88 and 
the Syriac and the Theodotianic text of everything else. He in fact uses 88 more than 
any other witness (since his LXX text is almost identical to that of 88), but cites it less 
often because there are no other witnesses to cite against it. 
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The Prophets Summarized 
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Grand Totals 


The table below shows all the witnesses cited in Rahlfs, with the number of times cited. 
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Manuscript 
A 20871 


If we wish to know which witnesses Rahlfs is most dependent upon, the list below sorts 
the above in descending order of citations. 
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Manuscript 


Res 3 
DO 


— 
No 
NX 


The total of the above citations is 49284. Thus, counting the citations of L, O, and the 
versions, Rahlfs has over 50,000 citations. 
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BHS and BHK use a number of different symbols for the Greek versions — e.g. a’ for 
Aquila, o’ for Symmachus, 8’ for Theodotian, e’ for Quinta, and sometimes ot y’ for the 
non-LXX translations collectively. LXX as a whole is referred to by a (Gothic) G (C). G* 
is sometimes used for what this article tends to call the Old Greek. In addition, particular 
LXX manuscripts are sometimes referred to individually by G with a superscript — so G4 
would be Alexandrinus, while G® would be Vaticanus. This is by contrast to Rahlfs, who 
cites Greek manscripts simply by letter or number. 


The list below describes the various Greek witnesses in these Old Testament editions, 
In the a witness marked * is cited, at least occasionally, by Rahlfs. Two stars, **, 
indicates a witness which he cites quite frequently in at least one book. 


Sigla Manuscript 
N See under S (XN) 


**A Codex Alexandrinus. Same as A of the New Testament. The most complete 
uncial copy of the Old Testament. See description above. 


**~B Codex Vaticanus. Same as B of the New Testament. Mostly complete, although 
with large lacunae in Genesis and Psalms. See description above. 


*C Codex Ephraemi Rescriptus. Same as C of the New Testament, although a much 
smaller fraction of the OT has survived. The only surviving portions are from 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon, Job, Wisdom of Solomon, and Sirach; 
for details, see, e.g., Swete. Not considered to be of much value in the Old 
Testament, although this may be a side effect of its extremely fragmentary state. 


*D (Not cited by symbol in BHS.) Cotton Genesis. Brought to England in the 
sixteenth century, and incomplete even then, it was burned in the 1731 Cotton 
Library fire. The surviving fragments are almost illegible, although one or two of 
the many illustrations survive well enough to show how beautiful they were 
before being burned. Most of what is known of the manuscript comes from early 
collations and descriptions, plus modern attempts to reconstruct the badly burned 
leaves. 


E (Not cited by symbol in BHS.) Codex Bodleianus, or the Bodleian Genesis. 
Properly part of a curious manuscript of probably the tenth century, with the 
beginning portion in uncials, the remainder in minuscules. Tischendorf (who 
thought it belonged to the ninth century) distributed the parts, leaving Genesis 
1:1-14:7, 17:24—20:13, 24:54-42:18 in the Bodleian Library in Oxford, while 
Genesis 42:18—44:13 is on a single leaf in Cambridge, and contains the transition 
from uncials to minuscules. The rest of the manuscript, which is rarely cited, 
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*G 


*L 


**MI 


(*)O 


extends as far as 3 Kingdoms (1 Kings) 16:28, with lacunae. The larger and later 
portion is at St. Petersburg; it has the Rahlfs number 509. 


Codex Ambrosianus. Fifth century. Genesis 31:15-Joshua 12:12, with large 
lacunae. It is sometimes said also to include a tiny portion of Isaiah and Malachi, 
but Swete says this is a different manuscript. There seem to have been two 
scribes, one working on the Pentateuch, the other on Joshua. 


(Not cited by symbol in BHS.) Codex Sarravianus. Note that, although this 
manuscript is described at (relative) length by Kenyon, Swete, and Wurthwein, 
and Kenyon says that it is very important in its “own special department,” its text 
is of no great value except as a witness to Origen’s recension. As a result, Rahlfs 
and the Hebrew editions cite it very rarely. 


(Not cited by symbol in BHS.) Codex Lisiensis. Seventh century Palimpsest with 
portions of Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges. Upper writing is Arabic. 
Discovered by Tischendorf. Rahfls lists this as a weak member of the Lucianic 
group L in Judges but does not cite it explicitly. 


(Not cited by symbol in BHS or BHK.) Vienna Genesis. A purple manuscript, 
made with silver ink. Written in the fifth or sixth century, with many illustrations. 
Fragments of Genesis. Very beautiful but of relatively little textual value. We do 
note with interest that many of the illustrations are based not on actual 
information in the Bible but on legends which grew up about it; a folklorist might 
learn more from it than would a textual scholar. 


Codex Coislinianus. Probably seventh century, although some have argued for 
the sixth. Contains Genesis—3 Kingdoms (1 Kings) 8:40, with relatively minor 
lacunae. Rahlifs cites it fairly often in Genesis, where other witnesses are few, but 
only very sporadically thereafter (53 times in the rest of the Pentateuch, which 
still makes it the most-cited witness after A and B, and about a hundred times in 
the historical books, which makes it the #4 witness behind A, B, and V). Some 
have said its text is similar to A; Lagarde called it hexaplairic, and there are some 
hexaplairic symbols in the manuscript. There are citations in the margin from the 
New Testament, sometimes cited in the older critical editions as F°. 


Codex Basiliano-Vaticanus. Eighth or perhaps ninth century. Formerly at Basel; 
now in the Vatican. Half of the a two-volume set, the other half being V (which 
see, since Rahifs always cites it under that symbol). 


See 918 
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*R 


Codex Marchalianus. Rahlfs cites this heavily for Isaiah and the Twelve, only 
occasionally for Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel. 


(Not cited by symbol in BHS.) Codex Veronensis. Sixth century bilingual (Greek 
and Latin) copy of the Psalms, with the Greek on the left and the Latin on the 
right. The Greek, astonishingly, is written in Latin letters! It occupies the left side 
of the page. A few minor lacunae have been supplied by later hands, one of 
which also added Psalm 151. There are eight miscellaneous poems which are 
taken from other portions of the Bible. Rahlfs seems to consider it closest to N in 
Psalms. He cites it primarily for the Odes, which B and XN omit. 


**S (BHS, Rahlfs) or X (BHK) 


*T 


*U 


KV] 
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Codex Sinaiticus. Same as XN of the New Testament. The Old Testament portion, 
however, is very fragmentary; apart from a few scraps of the Pentateuch, the 
surviving material is all from the later prophets and the Writings, and even these 
have several lacunae. One of the correctors is said to have worked from 
manuscripts corrected by Pamphilius based on Origenic manuscripts, but these 
corrections do not seem to have been based on a particularly good text. Where it 
is extant, it seems to diverge from Rahlfs’s text more than does A, and 
substantially more than B. 


(Not cited by symbol in BHS or BHK.) Codex Turicensis, or the Zurich Psalter. A 
purple manuscript with writing in gold (headings and initial letters), silver (the 
main text), and vermillion (marginalia from the Gallican version of the Psalms). 
223 of an original 288 leaves survive. Dated to probably the seventh century. 
Swete, followed by Kenyon, regards it as close to A and even closer to N°, with 
which it is almost contemporary. 


British Library Papyrus London (cited as Pap. Lond. in BHkK). A fragment of 
Psalms from the seventh century, noteworthy primarily as the first Biblical 
papyrus recovered (in 1836). It is said to be similar in text to the Sahidic Coptic. 
Swete says the surviving materials constitute 30 leaves; Kenyon and Wuarthwein 
say 32. The surviving material is all from Psalm 10 to Psalm 35. The writing is 
rather curious; there are accents and breathings, but the scribe writes 
continuously, not even starting each psalm on a new line! 


Codex Venetus. Eighth or perhaps ninth century. A two volume manuscript 
originally containing most if not all of the LXX. The volumes have been 
separated; the first half, now designated N, is in the Vatican, and is called Codex 
Basiliano-Vaticanus; the second half, at Venice, is Codex Venetus. Rahlfs cites 
both halves as V. Both halves are somewhat mutilated, but since N ends with 
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Esther and V starts with Job 30:8, the division appears to have been at the end 
of Esther. V is effectively complete except for the initial lacuna; N begins with 
Leviticus 13:59 and has sundry lacunae after that, totalling perhaps the 
equivalent of a dozen chapters. Kenyon calls the text “Lucianic,” but it is rarely 
linked with the group b 0 Cs e2. Whatever its text, N+V has significant importance 
as one of only five once-complete uncial copies of LXX. It has the unique 
distinction of being the only (formerly) complete uncial copy of LXX which does 
not contain the New Testament also. (Unless, as seems likely enough, there was 
a third New Testament volume now lost. The only extant manuscript which could 
possibly be this third volume is WY, which is about the right age but has a 
completely different format.) Rahlfs cites it extensively for the Maccabean books 
(all of which are omitted by B and two of them by n), and rather often in Job as 
well. He cites it at least intermittently in almost every other book of LXX for which 
it is extant. The result is that, although there is no section where it is one of his 
primary sources, Rahlfs cites it more than any manuscripts other than A, B, and 
N. 


*Woetateuch (Rahifs) or O (BHK) 

(Not cited by symbol in BHS.) Codex Freer, or Washingtonensis |. Deuteronomy 
(lacking 5:16—-16:18) and Joshua (lacking 3:3-4:10), from probably the sixth 
century. Based on the quire numbers (we now have quires AZ to N, or 37-60), 
probably originally contained the whole Octateuch (certainly it contained all five 
books of the Pentateuch as well as Deuteronomy and Joshua), or even more. 
Said by Kenyon to agree more with A, and especially with G and 963, plus 54 
and 75, than B. Around 600, a cursive hand added lectionary information. 


W (BHk) (Not cited by symbol in BHS.) Codex Atheniensis. Various of the historical 
and pseudo-historical books. Not particularly important textually. 


W (BHS) A fragment of 1 Samuel 18, from the fourth century. 


*“W (Rahifs) or X (Kenyon) 
Freer Greek MS. V, at Washington. A very much damaged codex, originally 
containing probably 48 leaves; portions of 33 now survive. A manuscript of the 
Minor Prophets, of the third century. Lacks Hosea and Amos 1:1—10, but most of 
the other books survive nearly complete. 


r (Not cited by symbol in BHS; not cited by Rahlfs.) Codex Cryptoferratensis. A few 
fragments of the Prophets, of the eighth or ninth century. Palimpsest, with the 
upper writing consisting of musical texts of the thirteenth century. 
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Paris, National Library Coisl. Gr. 2. Octateuch. Ninth or tenth century. Described 
as Hexaplairic, and Rahlifs lists it as a weak member of his group O in Judges, 
but never cites it individdually. 


Rome, Chigi R.6.38. Swete suggested a tenth century date; more recent 
evaluations make it eleventh or twelfth century. Pentateuch and historical books. 
Sister of 108 or nearly; they are so close that Brooke and MacLean cited them 
under the joint symbol b (when cited individually, 19 was b’) — the famous b of 
the Lucianic group b 0 C2 e>. Although Rahlfs lists it as having a hexaplairic text in 
Judges, and includes it as part of his O group, he never cites it individually there. 
The situation is altogether different in 1-4 Kingdoms, where 19 and 108 have a 
Lucianic text. Rahlfs lists both among the five Lucianic witnesses cited as L (the 
the five being 19 82 98 108 127) — but explicitly cites both 19 and 108 very 
rarely (in fact, the only explicit citation of 19 appears to be in 2 Esdras 17:3, and 
even there it is cited with 108). In 1-2 Chronicles and 2 Esdras, Rahlfs lists as 
Lucianic 19 93 108 and sometimes 121. In 1 Esdras, Rahlfs lists only 19 and 108 
as members of L. In Esther, Rahlfs lists 19 and the “textus prior’ of 93 and 108 
as constituting L. In Judith, 19 and 108 are the only witnesses to L. In 1 
Maccabees, L is considered to include (19) 64 (93) 236. Lagarde cited it as h. 


British Library Reg. i.B.2. Codex Pachomianus. Prophets, from the eleventh or 
twelfth century. In the Twelve Prophets, Rahlfs includes 22 (86) 48 51 (62) (147) 
among the witnesses to the Lucianic text L but does not cite them individually. In 
Isaiah, 22 (36) 48 51 (62 93 147) constitute L. 


Vatican, Gr. 347. Prophets, from the thirteenth century. In the Twelve Prophets, 
Rahlfs includes 22 (86) 48 51 (62) (147) among the witnesses to the Lucianic text 
L but does not cite them individually. In Isaiah, 22 (36) 48 51 (62 93 147) 
constitute L. 


Zittau, Stadtbibl. A.1. Complete Bible (same as 664 in the New Testament 
manuscript list). Fifteenth century. Listed by Rahlfs as a weak member of the 
Lucianic group L in Judges, but never cited individually. 


Vatican, Greek 1794. Prophets, from the twelfth century. In the Twelve Prophets, 
Rahlfs includes 22 (86) 48 51 (62) (147) among the witnesses to the Lucianic text 
L but does not cite them individually. In Isaiah, 22 (36) 48 51 (62 93 147) 
constitute L. 


Florence, Laurentian x.8. Prophets, from the eleventh century. In the Twelve 
Prophets, Rahlfs includes 22 (86) 48 51 (62) (147) among the witnesses to the 
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*55 


*58 


59 


62 


64 


15 


82 


Lucianic text L but does not cite them individually. In Isaiah, 22 (36) 48 51 (62 93 
147) constitute L. 


Paris, Nat. Reg. Gr. 5. Octateuch plus Aristeas. Thirteenth or fourteenth century. 
Listed by Rahlfs as a member of the Lucianic group L in Judges, but never cited 
individually. 


Vatican, Regin. Gr. 1. Fourteenth or fifteenth century. LXX almost complete. Cited 
by Rahifs only for the Odes (along with A R T), since B and (presumably) X never 
contained this book. 


Vatican, Regin. Gr. 10. Thirteenth century. Pentateuch and historical books. Of all 
the minuscules, this is the one Rahlfs cites most. In Judges, curiously, Rahlfs 
calls it both a hexaplairic and a Lucianic manuscript — but he does not cite it for 
that book, so it hardly matters. His citations are from Esther and Judith; in Esther, 
he actually cites it more often than N. In Esther Rahlfs lists it exclusively as 
Hexaplairic, a description echoed, e.g., by Field and Swete. In Judith, he 
describes it as going with XN. Rahfls cites 58 and (the later text) of 93 as the O 
witnesses in Esther. Where 58 is defective (9:22-9:27), he uses 583 instead. 


Glasgow, Univ. BE 7b.10. Octateuch. Fifteenth century. Listed by Rahlfs as a 
member of the Lucianic group L in Judges, but never cited individually. 


Oxford, New College. Prophets, from the thirteenth century. In the Twelve 
Prophets, Rahlfs includes 22 (36) 48 51 (62) (147) among the witnesses to the 
Lucianic text L but does not cite them individually. In Isaiah, 22 (36) 48 51 (62 93 
147) constitute L. 


Paris, National Library Greek 2. Tenth or eleventh century. A casual glance at 
Swete gives the impression that it is a complete Bible, but in fact it contains the 
Octateuch and historical books only. Listed by Rahlfs as a member of the 
Lucianic group L in 1 Maccabees along with (19) (93) 236, but never cited 
individually. In 2 and 3 Maccabees, 64 and 236 are the only listed witnesses to L, 
and there is no Lucianic text of 4 Maccanees. 


Oxford, University College LIl. Octateuch. Dated 1126. Listed by Rahlfs as a 
member of the Lucianic group L in Judges, but never cited individually. 


Paris, National Library Coisl. Gr. 3. Twelfth century. Pentateuch and former 
prophets. One of the five manuscripts Rahlfs cites as part of the Lucianic group L 
in 1-4 Kingdoms, the five being 19 82 98 108 127 (although he lists 82 and 127 
as weak group members in 3-4 Kingdoms). He does not however cite it 
individually. In Judges he lists it as a weak member of the Lucianic group L. 
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Rome, Barberini v. 45. Later Prophets (Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the Twelve; not 
Daniel). Ninth century. Properly this should not be included among the 
manuscripts cited by Rahlfs; he does not cite it for the text of any book of LXX. 
Rather, he cites it at Jeremiah 38:15 with regard to the reading of Aquila. 


Chigi MS. 2, Rome. Prophets, from perhaps the ninth century. Although Swete 
calls 87 and 91 Hesychian, Rahlfs in the Twelve Prophets lists 87 91 (97 490) 
among the witnesses to the major catena C (but does not cite them individually). 


Chigi MS. 3, Rome (Vatican Library R.VII.45). Dates from roughly the eleventh 
century. Contains Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, as well as Hippolytus’s 
commentary on Daniel. Strangely, the list of important codices in Rahlfs does not 
include this manuscript — but he cites it very often, because 88 was, until the 
twentieth century and the discovery of 967, the only known copy of the original 
Old Greek text of Daniel; it is still the only copy to contain all of LXX Daniel. 
Rahlfs reconstructs LXX Daniel on the basis of 88 and the Syriac version; the 
Gottingen LXX of course adds the testimony of 967 (a papyrus of probably the 
early third century). Although 88 is usually mentioned solely because it contains 
“AavinA Kata touc 6,” it also has some value in the other prophets, since it 
contains at least some of the hexaplairic signs. 


Vatican, Ottob. Gr. 452. Prophets, from the eleventh century. Although Swete 
calls 87 and 91 Hesychian, Rahlfs in the Twelve Prophets lists 87 91 (97 490) 
among the witnesses to the major catena C (but does not cite them individually). 


London, British Library Royal. |.D.ii. Thirteenth century or fourteenth century. 
Ruth, 1-2 Esdras, Esther (two different texts), 1-3 Maccabees. Lucianic text. 
Other than 58, this is the minuscule Rahlfs cites most often. It is the e2 of Brooke 
and MacLean’s famous group b 0 C> e». It is one of the five manuscripts Rahlfs 
cites as part of the Lucianic group L in 1—4 Kingdoms, the five being 19 82 98 
108 127. In 1-2 Chronicles and 2 Esdras, Rahfls lists as Lucianic 19 93 108 and 
sometimes 121. In Esther, Rahlfs includes the “textus prior” in L, the later text in 
O. In 1 Maccabees, L is considered to include (19) 64 (93) 236. In Isaiah, 22 (36) 
48 51 (62 93 147) constitute L. Lagarde labelled it m. 


Vatican, Gr. 1153. Isaiah and the Twelve Prophets, from the tenth century. Rahlfs 
in the Twelve Prophets lists 87 91 (97 490) among the witnesses to the major 
catena C (but does not cite them individually). 


Ferrera, Bibl. Comm. Comm. Cl. Il, 187, IIl(Gr. 187). Dated 1334 by its colophon. 
Complete Bible; it is 582 of the New Testament. Swete calls it Hesychian, but 
Rahfls lists it as a weak member of the Lucianic group L in Judges. 
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Vatican, Gr. 330. Thirteenth or fourteenth century. Pentateuch and historical 
books. Lucianic text. This is Brooke and MacLean’s b — the famous b of the 
Lucianic group b 0 Cp es. In addition, it is believed that this manuscript was the 
single most important source used in the compiling of the Greek column of the 
Complutensian Polyglot. MS. 19 is a sister or nearly of 108, and was also cited 
by Brooke and MacLean as b (where they were different, 108 was cited as b and 
19 as b’). But Rahlfs cites 19 only once and 108 only twice as individuals — both 
in 2 Esdras (at 17:3, which reading it shares with 19, and at 21:13). Otherwise, 
he cites in in 1-4 Kingdoms only as part of the group L, along with 19 82 98 127. 
In 1-2 Chronicles, and 2 Esdras Rahfls lists as Lucianic 19 93 108 and 
sometimes 121. In 1 Esdras, Rahlfs lists only 19 and 108 as members of L. In 
Esther, Rahlfs lists 19 and the “textus prior” of 93 and 108 as constituting L. In 
Judith, 19 and 108 are the only witnesses to L. Lagarde cited it as d. 


Venice, St. Mark’s Greek 3. Tenth century. Octateuch and historical books. In 4 
Kingdoms, Rahlfs includes it among the witnesses to the Origenic text O, but 
does not cite it explicitly. In 1-2 Chronicles and 2 Esdras, Rahlfs says it goes 
mostly with the Lucianic text L, but still does not cite it, apparently because the 
witnesses 19 93 108 are more purely Lucianic. 


Moscow, Syn. Library Greek 11. Tenth century. Octateuch, Kingdoms, 
1 Chronicles; 2 Chronicles breaks off at chapter 36. It is the c2 of Brooke and 
MacLean’s famous group b 0 Cz e2. Rahlfs cites it explicitly only in 1-4 Kingdoms, 
and very rarely even in those books. It is, however, one of the five manuscripts 
he cites as part of the Lucianic group L, the five being 19 82 98 108 127 
(although he lists 82 and 127 as weak group members in 3-4 Kingdoms). In 
1 Chronicles, Rahlfs says its character changes, going with B rather than L. 


Florence, Laur. v.1. Octateuch and historical books; Swete dates the former to 
the eleventh, the latter to the tenth century. Swete lists the Octateuch as 
Hesychian, but Rahfls lists it as a weak member of the Lucianic group L in 
Judges (but does not cite it). 


Oxford, Bodleian, Laud 30. Prophets (Daniel is defective). In the Twelve 
Prophets, Rahlfs includes 22 (86) 48 51 (62) (147) among the witnesses to the 
Lucianic text L but does not cite them individually. In Isaiah, 22 (36) 48 51 (62 93 
147) constitute L. 


Vatican Library Gr. 336. Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and the rest of the historical 
books. Twelfth century. Listed by Rahlfs as one of the two primary witnesses to 
the Lucianic text L in 1 Maccabees, with 64 being the other and 19 93 being 
secondary witnesses, but Rahlfs never cites it explicitly. In 2 and 3 Maccabees, 
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490 
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64 and 236 are the only listed witnesses to L, and there is no Lucianic text of 4 
Maccabees. 


Vatican Library Greek Urb. 1. Contains only 1-3 Kingdoms plus part of 4 
Kingdoms. Although Rahlfs does not cite this regularly in any book, citations in 1— 
3 Kingdoms are not uncommon. Rahlfs links it with A, 376, and the Syriac among 
the hexaplairic witnesses, in 1-2 Kingdoms, and with A and the Syriac in 3 
Kingdoms, citing it as 0247. 


Rahfls lists this as a weak member of the Lucianic group L in Judges but does 
not cite it explicitly. 


Listed by Rahlfs as having a hexaplairic text in Judges, but he cites it only in 1-2 
Samuel (primarily in the former). Rahifs links it with A, 247, and the Syriac among 
the hexaplairic witnesses, citing it as 0876. 


Grottaferrata. Eighth century (?). This is one of the four minuscules listed as most 
important on the reference card in Rahlfs, but he does not in fact cite it 
particularly often. 


Listed by Rahfls in Judges as one of the Origenic group O, but never cited 
individually. 


Rahlfs in the Twelve Prophets lists 87 91 (97 490) among the witnesses to the 
major catena C (but does not cite them individually). 


Apparently derived from 58; Rahifs cites it (as part of the Hexaplairic group O) 
only for those verses of Esther where 58 is defective. 


In 4 Kingdoms, Rahlfs includes it among the witnesses to the Lucianic text L, but 
does not cite it explicitly. 


Berlin Genesis papyrus, Staatsbibliothek Gr. fol. 66 |, Il. A strange codex, 
probably originally of 32 leaves, thought to have been copied from a scroll of 
Genesis 1:1-35:8. The first nine leaves have two columns per page, the 
remainder only one; the hand is irregular and non-literary. Written on papyrus in 
the third or early fourth century, it is now badly mutilated, but its age alone makes 
it important; Rahlfs cites it extensively for Genesis. 


Trinity College, Dublin, K.3.4. Confusingly, this is sometimes referred to as an 
uncial, O, but is treated as a minuscule, 918, by Rahlfs. The designation as an 
uncial is better, since it is of the sixth century. Both it and Z of the New Testament 
were used as under-writings for a manuscript of patristic writings. The surviving 
portins of O were originally four leaves, now folded as eight, containing Isaiah 
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30:2-31:7, 36:17—38:1. It has been suggested that the text is Hesychian. Rahlfs 
cites it only four times (Isaiah 30:14, 15, 36:9, 23), but all four variants are 
significant because in each case O/918 supports either A or B against all other 
witnesses known to Rahlifs. 


967 Chester Beatty Papyri IX and X; also Princeton University Library, Scheide 
Papyrus 1. An early third century papyrus of Ezekiel, Daniel, and Esther. Two 
different scribes wrote the book, with Ezekiel in one hand and Daniel and Esther 
in the other. The original probably had 118 leaves; a few have been lost and 
others mutilated. In Ezekiel and Esther, it is said to agree primarily with B. Its 
great value is in Daniel, however, since it is a copy of the original LXX translation 
rather than of Theodotian. Thus it and 88 are the only extant copies of that 
version. Sadly, it was not discovered until too late to be used by Rahlfs, and parts 
were not available even to Ziegler when he produced the Gdttingen Daniel. The 
known portions consisted of parts of Daniel 5—12 plus the Additions at the end 
(Susanna and Bel and the Dragon). 


*1098 Milan, Ambrosian Library O 39 Sup. Palimpsest, written probably in the ninth or 
tenth century and overwritten around the thirteenth. Noteworthy because the text 
is not just the LXX but the (almost) complete Hexapla; the Hebrew column was 
omitted, but five others (Hebrew translated into Greek letters, plus Aquila, 
Symmachus, LXX, and a fifth column, which is generally said to be Quinta rather 
than Theodotian) are preserved. Only eleven psalms are preserved, but it is still 
probably the best evidence for the Hexapla we have available. This presumably 
explains why it is one of only four minuscules listed on the reference card in 
Rahlfs; it certainly isn’t because he cites it frequently. The only citation is in 
Psalm 17:43, where Rahlfs adopts its reading xouv against the xvouv of all 
other witnesses. 


*2013 Leipzig Papyrus 39. A papyrus scroll — in fact, an Opisthograph — rather than a 
codex. Since the writing on the other side is dated 338 C.E., the document is 
presumably of the mid to late fourth century. Contains portions of Psalms 30 to 
55, with the first several psalms badly mutilated. Given the length of the surviving 
portion of the scroll, and the usual maximum length of scrolls, it seems likely that 
it contained only about half the Psalms. This is another manuscript listed on 
Rahlf’s quick reference card as an important minuscule, but he cites it only a 
handful of times. 


*2018 London papyrus, of the seventh or eighth century. Greek/Sahidic psalter. 
Contains Psalms 10:2-11:5, 48:20-49:7, 118:24-38. Obviously such a small 
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fragment is cited only very rarely. Rahlfs considered its text to be “upper 
Egyptian,” but it is hard to know what that means in context. 


Opisthograph 


The name means “back-writing,” and is descriptive. An opisthograph is a writing written 
on the back of another writing. (For obvious reasons, opisthographs are written on the 
back of scrolls, not codices.) It was not a popular form for books; the back side of a 
scroll was not particularly easy to use — opisthographs were generally written on the 
back side of papyrus scrolls, and the back side of a papyrus scroll was inconvenient in 
two ways. First, the writing went against the grain of the papyrus fibers, and second, the 
scroll will almost certainly want to roll up the wrong way. Thus opisthographs tend to be 
used only for poor productions. The only important opisthograph in the catalog of NT 
manuscripts is P48. The noteworthy LXX manuscript 2013 is also an opisthograph. And 
P'® is interesting because it is an opisthograph with Bible texts on both sides: Exodus 
11:36—32 on one side (probably a Christian copy, since it uses the Nomina Sacra), 
Revelation 1:4—7 on the other. 


Their rarity should not be understood to mean that opisthograph have no historical 
significance at all, however. Aristotle’s On the Constitution of Athens, long thought lost, 
was rediscovered in the nineteenth century, as an opisthograph — with the writing on 
the front side being simply a farm steward’s accounts. And there are comments by 
Juvenal and Pliny to the effect that authors often preserved copies of their own writings 
on opisthographs, or perhaps that they composed on the back of an already-written 
scroll, to save the good papyrus for fair copies. (Authors were no more likely to be rich 
in Roman times than today, after all.) 


Oral Transmission 


Thanks to Ulrich Schmid for asking the questions that helped me formulate the points in 
this article. 


Introduction 


It is generally conceded that the material that made up the gospels was originally 
transmitted orally — that is, by word of mouth. After all, neither Jesus nor his immediate 
followers seem to have written anything (with the possible exception of 1 Peter and 
perhaps the writings of John — but even these were written much later, and probably 
from dictation). 
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However, oral tradition did not die with the writing of the gospels. Papias, we are told, 
always preferred oral traditions of Jesus to the written word. And, until very recently, the 
common people learned about Jesus primarily from oral tradition, for they could not 
read the gospel. 


Even today, there are people in Appalachia who sing songs like “The Cherry Tree 
Carol,” #54 in Francis James Child’s The English and Scottish Popular Ballads, 
(1882-1898). At the time it was a comprehensive collection of British ballad texts, and 
"Child Numbers" (ranging from 1 to 305) are still the standard way of referring to the 
songs. “The Cherry Tree Carol” contains. telling a story of Jesus found only in the 
Infancy Gospel of the Pseudo-Matthew. 


Oh, Joseph was an old man, an old man was he, 
When he courted Virgin Mary, the queen of Galilee, 
When he courted Virgin Mary, the queen of Galilee. 


The song goes on to tell how, as Mary and Joseph travelled, Mary asked for cherries 
because she was pregnant. “Then Joseph flew in anger, In anger flew he. Let the father 
of the baby gather cherries for thee!” The unborn Jesus commanded the cherry tree to 
bow down to feed Mary. Joseph repented of his anger at her. 


Modern examples of this sort could be multiplied indefinitely, and there is no reason to 
believe it was otherwise in antiquity: Folklore about Jesus must have been extremely 
common. 


Even scribes might have heard these stories in their youth. At times, the well-known tale 
might influence the way they copied the Biblical text. And while it may be objected that 
oral tradition experienced less “control” than the carefully written copies made in a 
scriptorium, it should be noted that oral tradition often has controls of its own — stress, 
metre, rhyme, melody. It’s not likely that a singer will change a text so that it no longer 
fits its tune! 


At least one Biblical variant almost certainly comes from oral tradition. “John 7:53-8:11” 
is clearly no part of John’s (or any other) gospel. What’s more, the text as it stands has 
all the signs of oral transmission: Variations in wording, incidents in different order, 
irrelevant but lively details, an economical plot. 


One example does not a rule make. But one is tempted to list other long insertions as 
the result of oral tradition. “Mark 16:9-20” is obviously a literary creation, but Luke 
22:43-44 (the Bloody Sweat) looks oral. Luke 23:34 (“Father, forgive them”) and 
Matthew 16:2—4 (the Signs of the Times) might also have been transmitted by word of 
mouth. The famous insertion by D at Luke 6:5 (the man working on the Sabbath) is 
almost certainly oral; the insertion by D and © at Matthew 20:28 may also come from 
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tradition. It is even conceivable that the Doxology of Romans (16:25—27) comes from an 
oral source. One suspects that much of the material offered by Codex Bezae in Acts is 
also traditional. 


Oral tradition probably did not cause many of the minor variants we see in the Biblical 
text; the division between the secluded world of monks and the bustling villages where 
folklore spread was usually too wide. But scholars cannot be certain of this without 
testing the hypothesis. (It should be noted, e.g., that many of the English Miracle Plays, 
usually regarded as folk productions, had clerical authors.) The following list shows 
some of the hallmarks of oral tradition, illustrated (where possible) both by traditional 
ballads and by reference to Biblical variants (usually from the story of the adulteress, 
since it is the largest oral insertion in the gospels). 


As an aside: Extreme claims are sometimes made of oral tradition — e.g. in the past 
attempts to break the Odyssey up into dozens of smaller fragments cobbled together 
into an epic. That sort of school might claim the same for much of the New Testament. 
This is flatly silly. The gospels used oral sources, and at least one of these sources (the 
elements in “Q,” where Matthew and Luke have substantially different versions) was 
probably oral. (This is also the position of William F. Albright and C. S. Mann in their 
Anchor Bible edition of Matthew, p. CLXVII, but their reasons are different.) But the 
gospels as they stand are literary compositions, and so are most of their sources. 


Signs of Oral Transmission 


1. Conciseness of expression. An oral source will not waste words, since every 
excess word is more baggage for a storyteller to remember. My favorite example 
of this is the old ballad “Sheath and Knife” (Child #16), which in the space of 
eighteen lines manages to tell the complete story of a prince’s incestuous mating 
with his sister, her pregnancy, his killing of her, her burial, his return home, and 
his repentance. Not even a soap opera could cover that much ground that fast. 
Compare the story of the Adulteress. No time is wasted on details of the woman’s 
adultery. Her family is never mentioned. We don’t know what Jesus wrote on the 
ground. We don’t know how long it took the crowd to leave. Only the necessary 
details are covered. This conciseness extends not only to the plot, but to the 
language (see the next point). Oral tradition deals in nouns and verbs; in bright 
colors and brief snatches of speech. Involved constructions are left behind. 


2. Use of simple language. Folk song and folk tale avoid elaborate usage. For 
example, | once tested a set of ten traditional ballads (the “A” texts of Child 1-10) 
These ten ballads had a total of 276 stanzas, averaging about fourteen words per 
stanza. In these 276 stanzas, totalling close to four thousand words, there were 
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(apart from the names of a few cities) exactly eighteen words of three syllables, 
and none with more than three. All other words were one or two syllables. This 
simple language at once makes the songs more effective and easier to 
remember. (I can cite no comparable NT example, but consider that books like 
Luke and 2 Peter, which are obviously literary, use much more elaborate 
vocabulary than, say, Mark, which is largely oral.) 

Related to this is the phenomenon of “explication” — of putting the unfamiliar in 
familiar terms. W. Edson Richmond explains this phenomenon as “explain[ing] 
what they have heard in terms of what they think they have heard or in terms of 
what they know.” (W. Edson Richmond, "Some Effects of Scribal and 
Typographical Error on Oral Tradition," first printed in the Southern Folklore 
Quarterly and now printed in MacEdward Leach and Tristram P. Coffin, eds., The 
Critics & the Ballad, 1961. The quote and the following example are from page 
227.) Richmond gives this example from the ballad “The Gypsy Laddie” (Child 
#200). A Scottish text runs 

She cam tripping down the stair 

And all her maids before her; 

As soon as they saw her weel-faurd [well-favored, i.e. attractive] face, 

They coost [cast] their glamourie oer her. 

In another version, where the archaic word glamourie (magic) was not 
understood, this became the trivial but easily understood 

The earl of Castle’s lady came down, 

With the waiting-maid beside her; 

As soon as her fair face they saw, 

They called their grandmother over. (!) 

(See also the next point and its discussion of Mondegreens.) 

This phenomenon, of course, occurs in written material as well, but is particularly 
common in oral tradition, where there is no authoritative text to refer to. This 
particular error is especially common with names, nouns, and foreign words; 
compare the Biblical confusion of Gerasenes/Gadarenes/Gergesenes (Mark 5:1 
and parallels). 


3. Confusion of language. Oral tradition tends to preserve plots rather than words. 
It doesn’t care if Jesus “answered,” “replied [to],” or “spoke” in response to a 
question; all it concerns itself with is the rejoinder! Thus in one version of “Lady 
Isabel and the Elf Knight” (Child #4), the murderous rogue rides a white horse, in 
another a brown, and in another a dappled gray. Irrelevant details like this are 
easily lost. Compare John 8:6: Did Jesus “scribble” (kateypadev) on the 
ground, or “write” (eypadev) on it? In terms of the story, it hardly matters. 

There is another form of confusion of language: the “Mondegreen,” so-called 
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after a famous instance. In the ballad “The Bonnie Earl of Murray (Moray),” one 
stanza runs, 

Ye Highlands and lowlands, where hae ye been? 

They hae slain the Earl of Murray, and laid him on the green. 

Somewhere, a listener heard the last line as 

They hae slain the Earl of Murray, and Lady Mondegreen. 

As long as the resulting error makes sense (and it often makes more sense than 
the original, because people tend not to hear nonsense!), the reading may be 
preserved. 


Confusion of order. Even the best storytellers will sometimes leave out a detail. 
Realizing their fault, they may well go back and insert it later. After enough 
generations of this, the detail may go anywhere — even into another story! For 
example, the song “Barbara Allen” (Child #84, described below) ends with a rose 
and briar growing out of the dead lovers’ graves and knotting together. This 
ending has now worked its way into at least half a dozen other songs. Compare 
the comment in the story of the Adulteress that the crowd brought the woman 
before Jesus “to test him.” In most manuscripts, this opens verse 6. But in D it 
appears in verse 4, and in M it occurs at the end of the story. It had to be 
included somewhere, but a storyteller could easily forget where... 

A somewhat similar situation occurs in the parable of the Ten Pounds (Luke 
19:11-27), though here the effects of tradition were felt before the story became 
part of the gospel. The gist of the story has to do with ten slaves who were given 
a sum of money to work with. We see two interesting features, however: There 
were only three slaves whose activities are described (this may explain the story 
as found in Matt. 25:14f.; the unused slaves were shuffled off the stage). More 
significantly, we see a side-plot about the master taking over a country where the 
people opposed him. This is almost certainly the result of oral mixture of two 
stories linked by the theme of a master going away. 


Errors of hearing rather than of sight. A scribe copying a manuscript makes 
errors of sight (e.g., haplography; also, mistakes of appearance, such as, in 
uncial script, writing AMA for AAAA). This will not happen in oral transmission. 
The storyteller may mistake HMIN for YMIN, but not AMA for AAAA. Similarly, if 
the singer or storyteller omits something, it will not be a haplographic error, it will 
be a logical entity (a stanza, an incident, a sentence). Whereas scribal errors in 
written work make nonsense (recall the scribe of manuscript 109, who made God 
the offspring of Aram; see Bruce M. Metzger, The Text of the New Testament 
(2nd/3rd Edition, Oxford, 1992), p. 195), errors in oral transmission will usually 
make sense even if they aren't very relevant to the context. For example, the 
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final line of the song “Shenandoah” usually runs “Away, we’re bound away, 
across the wide Missouri.” In the Bahamas, where “Missouri” was not a familiar 
place, this became “We are bound away from this world of misery.” 

We might also note the related phenomenon of faulty word division. For example, 
Child #253 is officially titted “Thomas o Yonderdale” — a title which probably 
came about when a listener heard four words (“Thomas off] yonder dale”) as 
three. This error, of course, also occurs in uncial script (hardly ever in minuscule, 
where words were more clearly divided), but it could sometimes be oral. 

This ambiguity can actually be deliberate. Acommon gag stanza begins: 

While the organ pealed potatoes, 

Lard was rendered by the choir. 

Consider the word “pealed” in the first line. An organ peals, but one peels 
potatoes. This ambiguity can be maintained in speech but not in writing. 

It should be noted that errors of hearing can occur in manuscripts (in a 
scriptorium, manuscripts were sometimes copied by dictation, with one reader 
reading a master copy to several scribes who took down the words; also, since 
scribes would be mumbling their texts aloud as they wrote, they might mishear 
what they had just mumbled!); this is probably responsible for at least some 
HMIN/YMIN, errors. But errors of hearing in written copies are the minority, 
whereas almost all changes in oral transmission are errors of hearing or memory. 


6. Clichéd expressions. In folk songs, if a girl runs away from home, she generally 
has seven brothers to pursue her. Her father’s stable has thirty-and-three horses. 
In a fight, the hero always slays all the enemies but one. This is the coin of 
folklore. Stories, as they are handed down, will take on more and more of these 
cliches — just as, in John, Thomas is always “the Twin.” We see examples of this 
in the scribal tradition of John. If by some chance Jesus merely “answered” a 
question, the scribe is likely to convert that to “answered [and] said” (ANOKPIOH 
[KAI] EINEN).[*6] This also has something of an analogy in the accumulation of 
divine titles. It is true that when a scribe changes, say, “Jesus” to “the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” the motives are more complex than simply conforming to a standard 
expression. But the process is quite similar. 

This effect can be even more clearly demonstrated in non-Biblical literature, 
where we have external sources to refer to. An excellent example is found in the 
Middle English romance Sir Gawaine and the Green Knight. \|n line 958 of the 
only surviving manuscript we read Chymbled ouer hir blake chin with mylk-quyte 
vayles, "Covered over her black (i.e. dark, swarthy) chin with milk-white veils." 
But the alliterative metre makes it imperative that, instead of milk-white, we have 
a word beginning with "ch." All editions of Sir Gawain therefore emend the text to 
read chalk-quyte, "chalk-white." But this is no ordinary error; clearly the scribe 
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was influenced by the many folktales and songs that use the phrase "milk- 
white" ("milk-white steed," "milk-white hand," etc.). 

A similar example occurs in an Australian poem/song called simply "Holiday 
Song." One verse reads 

Come with me, merry and free, 

Gay as a bird on the spray, 

Grief and care, come if you dare; 

We will be happy today. 

Reciters regularly give the second line as "Gay [or FREE] as a bird on the wing," 
even though this ruins the rhyme; the idiom is just too strong 


7. Vividness of detail. Folklore tends to rid itself of unneeded detail — but when it 
gives detail at all, it is vivid. (Francis Gummere called this “Leaping and 
Lingering” — the story leaps over all that is inessential and lingers over key 
incidents. No other art form devotes so much of its attention to the key details.) In 
“Bonnie Susie Cleland” (Child #65), the song spends a mere three stanzas 
describing how Scotswoman Susie falls in love with an Englishman, and her 
father orders her to get over it on pain of burning. Then song then spends five 
stanzas describing Susie’s final message to her love (the final stanzas of the 
message, in anglicised form, run as follows, “Give to him this wee pen-knife, And 
tell him to find him another wife.... Give to him this right-hand glove, And tell him 
to find him another love.... Give to him this gay gold ring, And tell him I’m going to 
my burning!”). It then only takes one stanza to burn her. Compare the story of the 
Woman taken in Adultery: There are only three actions (the woman is brought, 
Jesus writes on the ground, the accusers leave). The rest is described in vivid 
conversation. 


8. Limited concern for context. Folklore does not concern itself overly with 
consistency or coherence. The obvious example of this in folklore is the three 
dozen or so Robin Hood ballads in the Child collection. These have only one 
thing truly in common: Robin is an outlaw who lives in the greenwood. Usually he 
is an archer, and usually Little John is his right-hand man. But everything else 
varies: The names of his other followers, the names of his enemies, the reason 
he is an outlaw, the king during whose reign he lived. We see this, in practice, in 
the case of the Woman Taken in Adultery. No matter where it is placed in the 
New Testament, it is an interruption. There is no place for it; it is not consistent. 


See also the article on Memes, which discusses this rather universal phenomenon of 
collective memory. 
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The Effects of Oral Tradition 


Some of the effects of oral tradition are described above. Others have yet to be 
explored. Consider the Coptic Gospel of Thomas. Its relationship to the synoptic “Q” 
source is obvious — but the differences are as striking as the similarities. My personal 
suspicion is that both Thomas and Q go back to a common oral tradition, with the forms 
drifting apart over some generations of storytelling. 


On the other hand, oral tradition can also “level” differences. Storytellers describing the 
life of Jesus will often combine incidents from different accounts. This, rather than 
literary influence, may explain some of the “Diastessaric” readings that scholars often 
point up in different sources. Such readings need not be from the Diatessaron; they 
could be just a story a scribe heard as a child! 


Malcolm Laws, in American Balladry from British Broadsides, makes an interesting 
comment (pp. 95-96): 


For some time scholars have recognized opposing but not 
contradictory tendencies in ballad transmission. The more familiar is 
the tendency toward degeneration. Degeneration refers to the 
obvious corruptions and omissions from a text which are caused by 
the singers’ failure to remember or understand what they have 
heard.... The opposing tendency is that toward deleting from the 
story much of the tiresome detail which burdens many broadsides. If 
this process.... is not carried too far, the result may be a more 
compact and effective ballad than the original. 


Compare these two phenomena with the scribal processes which produced the texts of 
P® and P*°, respectively! (see Colwell, “Method in Evaluating Scribal Habits: A Study of 
P45, P66, P75,” pp. 196-124 in Studies in Methodology). A further tendency, when 
faced with this sort of degeneration, is the rebuilding of songs from other materials — 
there are any number of ballad texts which are hybrids of multiple songs. Sometimes 
the combination will be simply a matter of adding a verse or a line here or there, but in 
others it will be a detailed conflation of two texts. This, in turn, appears strongly 
reminiscent of the process which produced Codex Bezae. (See also the article on 
Destruction and Reconstruction.) 


Few scholars have paid much attention to oral tradition; it’s hard to study something one 
cannot verify or see in action. But we would be wise to keep it in mind; we never know 
where it might turn up. There are a number of myths which survive via oral tradition. 
Consider, for example, how many people will say “Columbus discovered that the earth 
was round.” That is false on all counts; first, every educated person of the fifteenth 
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century knew the world was round, and second, Columbus never managed to sail 
around the world to prove its spherical shape. In fact, Columbus was consistently wrong 
about the earth’s shape; he thought it was a third smaller than its actual size, and so 
insisted to his dying day that he had discovered a western passage to the Indies, not a 
new continent! 


In the above, we have generally treated the case of material initially transmitted by oral 
tradition. We should note that this doesn’t always work this way. Some works start out in 
print and go into oral tradition. (This happens with many modern songs. It is still 
happening, occasionally, with Christmas songs — the one form of oral tradition 
commonly encountered by ordinary people.) And there are interesting cases of oral and 
written traditions interacting. We mentioned the example of preachers harmonizing 
stories. The works of Shakespeare are another example. The plays were initially written, 
but these autographs have perished. Moreover, these are not necessarily the plays as 
performed. In rehearsal, the plays could have been, and probably were, modified at 
least slightly. So the text of the plays as performed is not the text of the autograph. If the 
“original” is preserved at all, it is probably preserved in the so-called “bad folios.” These 
are believed to have been taken from actors’ recollections — from oral tradition 
(although first-hand tradition). Without getting into Shakespeare criticism (a field in 
which | have no competence at all), this makes matters much more complicated... 


Another interesting point, which might affect such things as harmonization of parallels, 
is the ability to different traditions to produces very similar results. Consider these two 
accounts, one from the account of how the Anglo-Saxon Ceedmon became a poet, the 
other from a tradition of the revelation to Mohammed: 
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From the Venerable Bede’s History of the |From Islamic tradition (as described in the 

English Church and People, iv.24: English translation of the Quran by N. J. 
Dawood; compare Surah 96 of the Quran 
itself): 


“[Ceedmon] did not gain the art of poetry |One night in Ramadan, when Mohammed 
from human beings or human teachers but |was in a dream, the Angel Gabriel came to 
as a free gift from God... [At first he was __|him and said, “Recite.” Mohammed 

so poor at poetry that] when he saw the __|/answered, “What shall | recite?” This was 
harp coming his way [to sing a piece, as__—|repeated three times, then Gabriel said, 
was expected at Anglo-Saxon “Recite in the name of your Lord who 
entertainments], he would get up from the |created, created humanity from drops of 
table and go home.... Suddenly in a dream |blood.” 

he saw a man standing beside him who 

called him by name. ‘Caedmon,’ he said, 

‘Sing me a song.’ He answered, ‘I don’t 

know how to sing. | left the feast and came 

here because | cannot sing.’ [The other 

said,] ‘But you shall sing to me... ’ And 

Czedmon immediately began to sing 

verses in praise of God the Creator.” 


Bede proceeds to quote “Ceedmon’s The result, of course, was the Quran. But 
Hymn,” a praise to the creator said to be [even the Exordium to the Quran has 
Ceedmon’s first writing, composed in that |parallels to Ceedmon’s Hymn. Both start 
dream. by praising the Lord of Creation. 


Bede’s history was finished in 731, and so this account must be older than that. 
Mohammed began to receive the Quran in about 610, so this legend must be more 
recent than that. Bede lived and died in England; he could not have known an Islamic 
legend. The two are independent stories — but they arose at about the same time, and 
nonetheless are fundamentally the same legend. 


The failure to understand folklore and its effects has significantly affected textual studies 
in at least one instance, though it is in the Old Testament rather than the New. This is 
the case of 1 Samuel 17-18 — David and Goliath and the meeting of Saul and David. 
The Hebrew text is long; the Greek text of Vaticanus and other LXX manuscripts is 
much shorter. 


Some scholars have explained the shorter LXX text as eliminating doublets. Well, this is 
formally true — and completely fails to look at the evidence. If one takes the material 
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found in both types of text, and the material found only in MT, a folklorist can instantly 
see the difference: The material found in both is history of the sort found in the rest of 
1 Samuel. The material peculiar to MT is a folktale of how David met Saul. Neither more 
nor less. In fact, it’s a fundamental type of the folktale, found, e.g., in pre-Christian 
Scandinavian myth: The commoner performs an act of heroism and so comes to the 
attention of the king. The MT-specific material is not a doublet of the other story; it is a 
folktale grafted onto the initial text of the court history which comprises the bulk of 
1 Samuel. Even the language is that of folktale. (Note, e.g., that in 17:16 the Philistine 
challenges Israel for forty days — far longer than an army could have stayed in camp 
without facing starvation and disease.) Textual criticism of this passage must start from 
the fact that the MT-specific material is a Hebrew folktale. 


An Example of the Parallels between Folk Ballads and Biblical 
Manuscripts 


Perhaps the best-known of all traditional English ballads is “Barbara Allen” (Child #64). 
Some 600 texts and 200 tunes have been recorded. The outline of the text is as follows: 
A young man is dying for love of Barbara Allen. He begs her to come to his side. She 
comes, but refuses to pity him (in some versions, when he was drinking, he toasted “the 
ladies all” rather than Barbara). She leave; he dies. She “hears the death bell knelling.” 
She takes to her bed and dies for sorrow. They are buried next to each other in the 
churchyard. From his grave grows a rose; from hers, a briar (or other objectionable 
plant). The two twine together on the churchyard wall. 


Observe the following parallels to the Biblical tradition: 


The original has been lost. (It has been conjectured, since the texts of “Barbara Allen” 
are generally closely related, that the original was a “broadside” ballad of perhaps 
around 1600. Other traditional ballads, which vary much more widely, probably arose 
entirely in tradition.) 


The earliest reference to the ballad is “patristic”; Samuel Pepys in 1666 records hearing 
the “little Scotch song of Barbary Allen.” (Quoted by Child in his introduction to the 
ballad he calls “Bonny Barbara Allen.” This appears on p. 276 of volume II of the Dover 
edition of Child, the most widely available printing.) The first known texts come from 
1740. A handful of eighteenth century texts are known, more from the nineteenth, with 
the quantity exploding in the early twentieth century. 


The song has broken up into “text-types”; Ed Cray, who studied several hundred 
versions, reports four basic types, which he designates A, B, C, and D. These texts are 
distinguished by a number of features, of which the variation in the first line is easiest to 
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observe. (Private communication, based on a previous journal article. The four “basic” 
first lines are “All in the merry month of May,” “It fell about the Martinmas time,” “So 
early, early in the spring,” and “In Scarlet town where | was born.”) There has been 
considerable mixture among the text-types. In fact, we know of cases where singers 
“corrected” their versions from other texts, and also of cases where they learned 
defective versions and fleshed them out from other texts, producing “block mixture.” 


There are “local texts” — for example, only the Scottish versions report on the deathbed 
gifts the young man gave Barbara. 


There is a “majority text” tradition. This is the American text, which constitutes the 
majority of versions, but is late. The song has almost died out in its original home. (Cray, 
incidentally, does not consider the “Majority Text” original — but admits he is not 
certain.) 


The resources that remain to us range from fragments of a few lines to full versions of 
several dozen verses. 


There are “versions” of the song (in this case, a French translation. Many other 
traditional ballads have analogues throughout the Germanic countries). 


There is even, arguably, an analogy to the transition from uncial to minuscule script, 
when the ballad shifted from braid Scots dialect to “standard” English. This would not 
alter the plot or fundamental text noticeably, but would affect the line of transmission at 
this point. (| admit that this is a rather stretched analogy.) More recently, the invention of 
the phonograph and the radio — just like the invention of printing — has lead to the 
production of standardized, popular texts and the decline of individual versions. 


Obviously we should not make too much of the analogies above. The examples | have 
offered are all from traditional ballads, and the ballad form (particularly with reference to 
rhyme, but also regular metre) cannot be verified before about the twelfth century. And 
yet, previous oral tradition had much in common with the folk ballad. The earliest long 
pieces in oral tradition were poetry, not prose. (Witness Homer or Beowulf. The epic 
form of these pieces, with their metre and conventional expressions, made them much 
easier to remember than an equivalent prose form.) It is true that there are prose 
folktales — indeed, they receive more scholarly attention than folk songs. But these are 
relatively unfixed; two tellers will tell the same story with entirely different language. 
Whereas poetry always has something to hold it in place. In modern ballads, it is rhyme 
and metre. Rhyme was not at all common in early epics, but Beowulf has its alliteration, 
and all ancient epics have some sort of metre. They also have their formulae. In 
Beowulf and other early Germannic poetry, for instance, we have the “kennings” — two 
words put together to mean something else while preserving metre and alliteration (the 
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first of these occurs in line 10 of Beowulf: “hron-rade”’=whale-road, i.e. the sea). In 
Homer, the equivalent is the epithet (a feature found in most folk forms, but most 
developed in Greek poetry. These actually take two forms. One is a set of key 
synonyms for particular virtues such as bravery; these are similar to the cliches found in 
English folk songs. The other is the standard epithet, from “bright-eyed Athena” to 
“Diomedes of the mighty war cry.” These generally occupy one or two or three complete 
metrical feet, giving the poet, in effect, an automatic half line without having to think 
about it.) 


Try It Yourself 


If the above doesn’t convince you, I’d like to offer you the special opportunity of trying to 
work out this process yourself, to see the parallels between oral transmission and 
written transmission. It also may give you a chance to see how critics can go wrong. 


What we'll do is take a sample piece, the American folk song “Old Dan Tucker,” by 
Daniel Decatur Emmett. This is a song for which we have the original sheet music 
printing, which I’ve shown at the end. But before that, I’m going to print assorted 
versions collected from oral transmission. You are welcome to try getting from those to 
the original. 


Example 1: Collected by Vance Randolph from Carl Durbin of Pineville, Missouri on 
June 4, 1927. From Randolph, Ozark Folksongs, Volume III, p. 302. 


Old Dan Tucker down in town, 
Swingin’ the ladies all around, 

First to the right an’ then to the left, 
An’ then to the one that you love best. 


Git out of the way for old Dan Tucker, 
He’s too late to git his supper, 

Supper’s over an’ breakfast a-cookin’, 
An’ old Dan Tucker standin’ a-lookin’. 


Old Dan Tucker down in town, 

A-ridin’ a goat an’ a leadin’ a hound. 

The hound give a howl an’ the goat give a jump, 
An’ throwed Old Dan a-straddle of a stump. 


Old Dan Tucker he got drunk, 

Fell in the fire an’ kicked out a chunk, 
Fire coal got in Dan’s old shoe, 

Oh my golly how the ashes flew! 
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Example 2: Collected by Vance Randolph from Jewell Lamberson of Bentonville, 
Arkansas on November 21, 1935. From Randolph, Ozark Folksongs, Volume III, p. 303. 


Old Dan Tucker is a fine old man, 
Washing his face in the fryin’ pan, 
Combed his hair with a wagon wheel, 
An’ died with a toothache in his heel! 


Example 3: Collected by Vance Randolph from Mabel E. Muller of Rolla, Missouri on 
April 5, 1938. From Randolph, Ozark Folksongs, Volume III, p. 303. 


| went to town the other night, 

| heard the noise and | saw the fight, 
The watchman was a-running round, 
Cryin Old Dan Tucker’s come to town! 


Old Dan he worked in the cotton field, 

He got a stone bruise on his heel, 

He left the field and went through the woods 
To the little pond where the fishin’s good 


Old Dan he went down to the mill 

To get some meal to put in the swill, 

The miller he swore by the point of his knife, 
He never seen such a man in his life. 


And now old Dan is a done gone sucker, 
And never will go home to his supper, 
Old Dan he has had his last ride, 

And the banjo’s buried by his side. 


Example 4: Collected by John Meredith from Herb Tattersall of Australia. From John 
Meredith and Hugh Anderson, Folk Songs of Australia, p. 263. 


Old Danny Tucker was a dirty old man, 
He washed his face in the frying pan, 
Combed his hair with the leg of a chair, 
Died with a toothache in his hair. 
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Example 5: From Jon & Marcia Pankake, A Prairie Home Companion Folk Song Book. 
Informant not named. 


Old Dan Tucker was a fine old man 

He washed his face in a frying pan 

He combed his hair with a wagon wheel 
And died with a toothache in his heel. 


CHORUS: So get out of the way for old Dan Tucker 
He’s too late to get his supper 

Supper’s over and dinner’s cookin’ 

Old Dan Tucker just stand there lookin.’ 


| come to town the other night 

| heard the noise and saw the fight 

The watchman was a-runnin’ round 
Crying “Old Dan Tucker’s come to town.” 


Old Dan Tucker is a nice old man 

He used to ride our darby ram 

He sent him whizzing down the hill 

If he hadn’t got up, he’d lay there still. 


Old Dan begun in early life 

To play the banjo and the fife 

He played the children all to sleep 
And then into his bunk he’d creep. 


The Original Sheet Music Text 


From sheet music published 1843 by Chas. H. Keith. 
The cover of the sheet music is generic: 


OLD DAN EMMIT’s 
ORIGINAL BANJO MELODIES 
EMMIT, BROWN, WHITLOCK, PELHAM 


The interior page is headlined 


The Original 
OLD DAN TUCKER 
As sung by the Virginia Minstrels 
Words by Old Dan. D. Emmit 
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| come to town de udder night, 

| hear de noise an saw de fight, 

De watchman was a runnin roun, cryin 
Old Dan Tucker’s come to town, So 


Gran’ Chorus. 

get out de way! get out de way! 
get out de way! Old Dan Tucker 
your to late to come to supper. 


2 


Tucker is a nice old man, 

He used to ride our darby ram; 

He sent him whizzen down de hill, 

If he had’nt got up he’d lay dar still. 
Get out, &c. 


3 


Here’s my razor in good order 

Magnum bonum — jis hab bought ‘er; 

Sheep shell oats, Tucker shell de corn, 

I'll shabe you soon as de water get warm. 
Get out, &c. 


4 


Ole Dan Tucker an | got drunk, 

He fell in de fire an kick up a chunk, 

De charcoal got inside he shoe 

Lor bless you honey how de ashes flew. 
Get out, &c. 


5 


Down de road foremost de stump, 

Massa make me work de pump; 

| pump so hard | broke de sucker. 

Dar was work for ole Dan Tucker. 
Get out, &c. 
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6 


| went to town to buy some goods 

| lost myself in a piece of woods, 

De night was dark | had to suffer, 

It froze de heel of Daniel Tucker. 
Get out, &c. 


7 


Tucker was a hardened sinner, 
He nebber said his grace at dinner; 
De ole sow squeel, de pigs did squal 
He ‘hole hog wid de tail and all. 

Get out, &c. 


This is, of course, an extreme case, because there is no coherent narrative to the song. 
(That may be a warning in itself.) But even tightly plotted songs can go widely astray, or 
show extreme variations on particular points. Child #286, for instance, involves a ship, a 
wicked captain, and a heroic sailor who saves the ship from an enemy warship. But the 
English ship may be the “Golden Vanity,” the “Sweet Trinity,” the “Merry Golden Tree,” 
the “Sweet Kumadee,” the “Golden Victory,” or any of a dozen others. 


As a last reminder of the importance of understanding oral tradition to the practice of 
textual criticism, consider this: Textual criticism was originated by the Greeks to deal 
with the text of Homer — a work transmitted orally for centuries. Modern manuals tend 
to make fun of those early scholars, and rightly so. But their biggest single fault was 
their failure to take oral tradition into account. 


Orihon 


A word I’ve never seen used in any manual on textual criticism (perhaps because no 
New Testament manuscripts use the format), but nonetheless an important intermediate 
step between the scroll and the Codex. It addressed one of the primary difficulties of the 
scroll (difficulty of access) — while avoiding a key problem of the single-quire codex 
(difficulty of estimating the number of pages needed) as well as the problem of writing 
on the bad side of the papyrus. 


An orihon was essentially an ordinary scroll folded as a codex. That is, a papyrus scroll 
was prepared, written in columns in the ordinary manner. Once finished, however, it was 
not rolled but folded in a concertina fold, with one or two columns per fold. That is, if we 
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started with a scroll looking like this (where each symbol _ represents a column of print), 
the process would look like this: 


< — initial flat layout 
NW\ < — partially folded 
I Ul Ill < — fully folded 


_\V_<-— after end is bound 


Thus you ended up with something which, to all intents and purposes, was an ordinary 
book, openable to any page. In some cases, the backs of the inner folds were pasted 
together and the whole inner margin bound with thongs to make it even more book-line. 
In terms of reader convenience, the orihon came close to being the equal of the codex 
(its only drawback was that it was rather bulkier). But, of course, it required more 
material than a codex. And it wasn’t a particularly suitable form for vellum books. 


There were other advantages to the form. Gluing the pages together was not an 
absolute necessity, and if this step was not taken, it meant that the orihon could be 
flattened. This produced, in effect, a scroll — but one which did not have to be unrolled 
and rerolled to find a particular passage. It was much more convenient for finding 
pasages. And, folded, it was typically smaller than a scroll and less subject to damage. 
If one were forced to use a cheap paper which could be written on only one side, an 
orihon was a very useful form. 


| don’t know of any surviving Biblical orihon, but it is possible that one of the handful of 
surviving papyrus fragments we regard as being from scrolls might in fact be from an 
orihon. (I have this strange, completely unscientific feeling that P'? is such. But | have 
absolutely no evidence for that proposition.) 


Ostraca and Talismans 


When C. R. Gregory published his revised list of New Testament manuscripts, it 
included only the four manuscript categories we know now: Papyri, Uncials, Minuscules, 
Lectionaries. In the updated 1923 list of E. von Dobschttz, however, a new category — 
Talismans — appeared. von Dobschitz’s 1933 list added still another category, Ostraca. 


Ostraca are, of course, potsherds. New Testament ostraca are potsherds of vessels 
which had once had New Testament verses written on them. 


Talismans are amulets or other decorations containing small passages of scripture. A 
typical talisman contained a copy of the Lord’s Prayer and was worn around the neck. 
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By the time of von Dobschttz’s 1933 list, nine talismans and twenty-five ostraca were 
cataloged. The talismans were designated by a gothic T (1) with a superscript (i.e. “@"... 
‘@°) while the ostraca were designated by a gothic O (8) with superscript (@B'... 65). 


The talismans generally cannot be cited in New Testament editions; how does one tell if 
a copy of the Lord’s Prayer is supposed the Matthean or Lukan form? (“3 has, however, 
been cited for Matthew 6, as it contains the final doxology found only in Matthew’s 
version. Interestingly, however, it has only a partial form of this doxology.) 


When Kurt Aland took over the catalog and published the Kurzgefasste Liste, he 
abolished the two little-used categories. The most important talisman, “@', became 
0152. The primary ostraca (€B'—-0B2, a collection of sherds from the same seventh 
century pot) became 0153. (It contains parts of the four gospels, with no part more than 
about thirty verses long; three hands are believed to have been involved). However, 
neither 0152 nor 0153 is cited in any major modern edition (they are not mentioned in 
NA?’, UBS‘, the current editions of the harmonies, or in the pocket editions of Merk and 
Bover). In effect, the talismans and ostraca have been discarded for textual criticism. 


We might note that, even if these classes of items were restored to the critical editions, 
it might not cover all possible classes of evidence. There are also mosaics and murals 
— and even dirty floors! | don’t know of any New Testament texts preserved in a floor, 
but at the palace of Ai Khanum, there is a section of the floor which preserves an 
extensive text in reverse. It is believed that a papyrus text was copied, then dropped on 
the floor while still rather wet, and the text off-printed onto the clay floor. If the photo in 
Peter Green’s Alexander to Actium: The Historical Evolution of the Hellenistic Age (p. 
109) is to be believed, the text proved surprisingly legible. 
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Paleography 


Obviously from the Greek roots for “old writing,” paleography is the study of the writing 
of manuscripts. A paleographic study of a manuscript can provide much useful 
information, hinting, e.g., at the place the manuscript was copied, the circumstances of 
its writing, and (perhaps most important) its approximate date. 


The term “paleography” was coined by Dom Bernard de Montfaucon, who in 1708 
published the Paleographia graeca — not actually the first book on dating manuscripts, 
but the first one to develop the tools of the discipline; soon after, Scipione Maffei 
discovered many old documents in Verona, and on this basis developed Latin 
paleography and added greatly to the knowledge of the field. 


Palaeography uses many tools to make its judgements (far too many to be covered 
here!); of these, shapes of the letters is perhaps the most important (for examples of the 
evolution of uncial letterforms, see the article on and examples of Uncial Script). 
However, a paleographer will also examine the way the manuscript is prepared — 
paper, writing instrument, other materials used. The manner in which the manuscript is 
bound is also important, although the possibility of rebinding must always be allowed; a 
binding can set a latest possible date, but not an earliest. A binding can also give a hint 
as to the origin of the manuscript, or at least where it was when bound: Oak was a 
common wood for binding in England and France, while Italian books often use beech 
or pine and were rather lighter. Pasteboard (sheets of paper or parchment glued 
together) seems to have been more common in southern Europe than northern. It was 
common in both north and south to cover the binding boards in leather, but to decorate 
the leather with patterns (usually made by stamping them with a hot metal stamp) was 
much more usual in southern Europe, and was done mostly after 1400 c.c. 


For an example of how these factors are used, consider the following: Although we have 
both papyrus and parchment manuscripts from early dates, a manuscript on paper must 
be fairly late. And a manuscript on papyrus is almost certainly pre-tenth century. 


Over the years, writing implements also evolved; a document written with a reed is likely 
to be earlier than one written with a quill or metal pen. Ink can sometimes be used for 
dating, and it can also help us localize the area where a manuscript was written — an 
ink based on oak galls is more likely to be used in an area where oaks are available, 
you probably won’t see gum arabic on a manuscript written in the far north, etc. Even 
the way the lines are ruled can be significant. Some scriptoria preferred to use a sharp 
stylus (which, | suspect, is harder on the material but makes for better line), others 
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blunt. Again, some scriptoria apparently preferred to prick both inner and outer margins; 
others folded the leaves and pricked all the way through. | have read that this is a strong 
indicator of origin in Latin manuscripts; | do not know if it is useful for Greek. But these 
are the sorts of things paleographers can seek to learn from. 


Word forms as well as letter forms must be examined, as well as the shape of the page 
and the arrangement of the columns, plus any marginalia or artwork or even unrelated 
scribbles. (To give an example from Latin manuscripts: There are several books from 
France in the early period of the Holy Roman Empire which contain pictures of 
elephants. Many of the pictures are inaccurate — the one in Paris, National Library MS. 
Latin 1 (folio 328v) looks like a sausage with a lion’s legs and no real head; just a round 
spot that has two tusks stuck in it. The trunk comes out of the forehead! Another 
manuscript from the period has an accurate drawing of an elephant’s head. It is known 
that an elephant was kept on display at Charlemagne’s court for a time. Presumably the 
scribe who drew the accurate elephant saw it — and hence had to be alive at the time. 
We can’t say much about the other scribe, but obviously he was not at Charlemagne’s 
court while the elephant was there. 


Care must be taken with the results of paleography, however. It is not an exact science, 
and all its judgments are approximate (so, e.g., the enthusiasm about the early date of 
P52 should be treated with a certain amount of caution; it is simply not possible to date a 
manuscript to the fifteen or so year span some have proposed for P*?). Book hands are 
more datable than casual hands (an advantage, obviously, to Biblical scholars) — but 
most scribes will stick with a particular style as long as they live, meaning that even if 
we can accurately date a style to 125 C.E. (the typical date for P®?), that scribe could still 
have been working forty or fifty years later. And the general trend in writing styles was 
toward more compact scripts, meaning that a scribe who knew he was short of 
parchment might seem more recent than a contemporary scribe with a big budget for 
writing material! Housman writes, wisely, that “.... even when palaeography is kept in her 
proper place, as handmaid, and not allowed to give herself the airs of mistress, she is 
apt to be overworked.” It is perfectly possible for old handwriting styles to be preserved 
long after new ones have evolved. Sometimes this is the result of isolation — but 
sometimes it is the result of peculiar needs. (An example of this is Old English hands. 
Old English used three letters not in the Roman alphabet — eth (6), thorn (p), and yogh 
(3). This led to preservation of an older script for Old English documents even as new 
ones evolved for Latin (we see instances, even from the same scribe, of Old English 
documents written in an insular hand even as Latin works are copied in a Caroline 
minuscule). We see something rather analogous in the case of Codex Bezae, where the 
Greek and Latin hands have been conformed to each other (this is the chief reason why 
Bezae is so difficult to date). It should also be noted that paleography does not concern 
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itself solely with manuscript dating, although this seems to get all the “press” in most 
English-language volumes on TC. Paleographers concern themselves also with the 
place of the writing, the scribe, etc. (E. Maunde Thompson, for instance, was perhaps 
the most famous of all students of classical paleography — and he was called upon to 
examine the manuscript of the play “Sir Thomas More” to see if a particular scene was 
indeed in Shakespeare’s own hand.) These other considerations can be very important: 
Consider the implications, e.g., if Tischendorf had been right and the same scribe had 
worked on B and N, or if it could be proved that one of those manuscripts had been 
written in an unexpected place (e.g. Rome). 


Palimpsest 


From Greek roots meaning “again-scraped.” A palimpsest was a manuscript which was 
re-used. Presumably the original writing was no longer valued and/or easily read, and a 
scribe decided that the expensive parchment could be better used for something else 


Note the reference to “parchment.” Some of our early references seem to imply that 
papyri were re-scraped, but palimpsest papyri are almost unknown. To be sure, if 
someone did re-wash a papyrus, it probably would go to pieces quickly, so it would not 
survive. But chances are that papyrus was not often re-used. 


Whatever the explanation, almost all palimpsest are parchment. In most instances the 
parchment would be washed and/or scraped and resurfaced, then overwritten, although 
there are instances of manuscripts which were overwritten without being cleaned. (As 
inks evolved, they became harder to erase, sO some documents reportedly were 
actually written between the lines of the old manuscripts — quite possible, given the 
size difference between literary uncials and late minuscules.) The most thorough 
method of cleansing is said to be scraping (with a knife or pumice), followed by soaking 
with cheese, milk, and lime. 


The under-writing of palimpsests is, of course, often difficult to read, although modern 
tools such as ultraviolet photography help somewhat, particularly when two different 
formulations of ink have been used which produce different degrees of flourescence. 
(Earlier chemical reagents often damaged manuscripts without doing much to improve 
their legibility.) But almost all palimpsests are illegible at certain points (and, ironically, 
the remnants of the under-writing can sometimes make the upper writing equally 
unreadable). 


Among the more important New Testament palimpsests are C (sometimes listed as the 
first palimpsest “discovered”), P°, P2", Q, and 048 (the latter a double palimpsest — it 
was overwritten twice). It should be noted that none of these documents is intact (P* is 
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about 90% complete, which is about as high a fraction as one can reasonably expect); 
since the erased leaves were simply raw material, they would end up being used out of 
order, and some leaves would generally be used for other purposes. 
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Classical palimpsests are, if anything, even more common, since Christians had a 
tendency to erase these works to use for religious works. | know of no comprehensive 
catalog, but just for comparison, Harold W. Johnston at the end of the nineteenth 
century listed all classical Latin documents of the sixth century and earlier. He counted 
24 such documents — and 14 of them palimpsests. The illustration above is typical of 
the form: The image is of (Johnston’s facsimile of) Codex Palimpsestus Vaticanus 5757, 
the Schedae Vaticanae. The under-writing is a fourth or fifth century Latin uncial copy of 
Cicero’s De Re Publica (I.xvii.26), once at Bobbio, now in the Vatican; the upper writing 
is of the eighth century. Note how clearly visible both still are. 


This sort of vandalism is particularly regrettable when we have no intact copies of a 
particular work (though it might be argued that the documents might not have survived 
at all were it not for the palimpsests); much of the work of Archimedes, e.g., Survives 
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only in a single tenth century manuscript that was over-written for church use in the 
thirteenth century. 
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We might also note, in passing, that palimpsests often were not neatly rewritten one 
atop the other. It was quite typical to see the parchment — which would be much worn 
at the seam where the quire was folded — cut in half, and then re-folded. This would 
usually cause the upper writing to be at right angles to the lower. This is the case, e.g. 
with Codex Z, shown above in exaggerated colour. This rearranging of the page was by 
no means accidental — it is thought that this was a deliberate response to the problem 
of the under-writing showing through. If the under-writing ran in the same direction as 
the upper writing, the two might easily be confused. By cutting down the folios, it was 
possible to have the upper writing at right angles to the lower, making it much harder to 
mistake something in the under-writing for part of the content of the upper writing. 
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Pandect 


A complete Bible, that is, one containing all the books of the Old and New Testaments 
— as opposed to the usual Gospel books, or copies of Acts and Letters, or the 
Prophets. X, A, B, and C are (or originally were) pandects; so are such Vulgate 
manuscripts as Amiatinus. Note that a Pandect need not be bound in a single volume; 
many would be spread across multiple books, and some Pandects may in fact have 
been split up (e.g. it has been speculated that A of the Gospels and G of Paul were 
once part of a larger single book). 


Polyglot Bibles 


A polyglot is, of course, a book in multiple languages. A polyglot New Testament is a 
New Testament in multiple languages — usually Greek and one other, though the 
Catholic Church often produced polyglots with a Latin vulgate text and a vernacular 
translation. Curiously, it is unusual to see bilingual manuscripts such as Codex Bezae 
called polyglots; the term is usually reserved for printed editions. 


Although they are technically polyglots, scholars almost universally ignore such things 
as Latin/English versions. The interesting polyglots — the books we tend to mean when 
referring to a polyglot — are the Bibles which print a Greek New Testament in parallel 
with at least one other ancient version. 


The most famous of these is, of course, the very first printed Greek New Testament, the 
Complutensian Polyglot. 


Because the Complutensian Polyglot was rather a flop, and had an uninteresting text 
anyway, moderns tend to ignore the other early polyglots. Certainly they had little direct 
textual interest. They did, however, have great historical interest — because the editing 
of such volumes forced the compilers to actually compare the Greek text with the 
ancient versions. It is often said that it was the arrival of the Codex Alexandrinus in 
England which sparked the first real study of the text. This is at best partially true; it was 
the compiling of the polyglots which kept textual criticism alive in the first century and a 
half after the first books were printed. 


There were quite a few noteworthy polyglots after the Complutensian (which included 
only Greek and Latin in the New Testament, and Greek, Latin, and Hebrew in the Old). 
Indeed, though it doesn’t get much attention, Erasmus’s first 7extus Receptus had a 
Latin as well as a Greek text. 


Plantin’s Antwerp (or Royal Spanish) Polyglot of 1571-1573 (published 1580) featured a 
Syriac text, though it was printed in unpointed Hebrew letters due to lack of a Syriac font 
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(Scrivener, Plain Introduction volume 2, p. 9, though Kenyon says the first Syriac 
printing was in the Paris polyglot, and was made “on the basis of a very inferior 
manuscript.” This may, to be sure, be a reference to the Old Testament only). 
Interestingly, Scrivener, p. 181, says that Plantin’s Greek text seems to have been 
based on the Complutensian Polyglot, not the Textus Receptus. This makes it almost 
unique among early Greek editions. (Could the fact that it was begun under Spanish 
patronage be significant?) 


The Paris Polyglot of 1629-1645, edited in ten volumes by de Jay, was among the first 
printed editions of the Peshitta Syriac in actual Syriac type, and the first to make that 
version widely available in the west. It also contained the first printed Syriac editions of 
the books not included in the Peshitta. The two volumes containing this Syriac text were 
apparently printed in 1630 and 1633 (Metzger-Early Versions, p. 54). It also included an 
Arabic version — not the first in print, but one independent of all earlier Arabic versions, 
according to the sources cited in Scrivener, p. 163. Students of the Old Testament will 
be interested to note that it also seems to have been the first printed edition of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. 


The London Polyglot of 1654-1657, edited by Brian Walton, had a Syriac text which 
was rather a corrupted version of the preceding, with passages such as the Pericope de 
adultera added. Walton’s polyglot also made the century-old Rome text of the Ethiopic 
version more widely available (Metzger-Text, p. 84), and even included a Persian 
version of the gospels and some Old Latin fragments. Perhaps of greatest significance 
for critics, it featured a much-expanded critical apparatus, including for the first time the 
readings of the Codex Alexandrinus. Although earlier editions had recorded some 
variants, Metzger-Text, p. 106, calls this the “first systematic collection of variant 
readings.” 


The Adams revision of Kenyon’s Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts prints 
reproductions of two facing pages of Exodus in the London Polyglot. | find myself 
thinking this may have been the most complicated instance of typesetting attempted in 
the day of hand-set type. It will tell you how complicated the whole thing is that it takes 
310 pages just to get to chapter 20 of Exodus! Each pair of facing pages has twelve 
different sections of type. In the upper left corner of the left-hand page we have the 
Hebrew, with a Latin interlinear. To its immediate right, in a very narrow column, is the 
Vulgate. To its right is the LXX text; to the right of that, on the inner margin, is a literal 
Latin translation of the LXX. At the bottom of the page is the Syriac text, with Latin 
translation. On the right-hand page, we find the Targum of Onkelos in the left inner 
margin, with a Latin translation to its right. The third column at the top of the page is the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, with Latin translation; at the bottom of the page is an Arabic 
version, with Latin translation. The sketch below gives a general idea of the page layout: 
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LEFT PAGE HEAD with BOOK, CHAPTER, and PAGE RIGHT PAGE HEAD with BOOK, CHAPTER, and PAGE 


+--------------- +------- +---------- +------ + +---------- +------- +--------------- +------- + 
TARGUM Latin SAMARITAN Latin 
HEBREW VULGATE LXX Latin of trans trans 
with trans Onkelos of of 
interlinear of Targum Samar 
Latin LXX 
translation 
+------------ = +------- +----+----- +------ + +---------- +------- +--------- +----- +------- + 
SYRIAC Latin ARABIC Latin 
trans of trans of 
Syriac Arabic 
+---------------------------- +------------ + +---------------------------- +------------- + 


Primary Version 


A “primary version” is a version translated directly from the original language. For the 
New Testament, the Latin, Syriac, Coptic, and Gothic are generally conceded to be 
primary versions. This is in contrast to a secondary version, which is translated from a 
primary version, or even a tertiary version, which is translated from a secondary version. 
(So, for example, the Coptic versions of the Old Testament appear to be translated from 
the LXX. Thus LXX is a primary version of the OT, while the Coptic versions of the Old 
Testament are secondary.) 


Note: One will occasionally see the usage “primary version” applied to the versions of 
greatest significance for TC. (Under this definition, the Latin is still a primary version, but 
the Gothic becomes secondary.) Such usage is to be discouraged as it can cause 
confusion. 


Printed Editions 


See Books and Bookmaking (for the creation of printed books in general and the 
Gutenberg Bible), the Complutensian Polyglot (the first printed New Testament), the 
Textus Receptus (the most common early printed edition of the New Testament), the 
Critical Editions of the New Testament (modern printed editions), and English Versions 
for printed English translations of the New Testament. 
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Purple Uncials 


The shorthand name for a group of four uncials, all written on purple parchment in or 
around the sixth century, which display a common sort of text. The four purple uncials 
are N, O, 2, and ®. Their text is mostly Byzantine but with some distinct readings which 
have been variously classified (e.g. Streeter considered them “Ceesarean” while in Von 
Soden’s classification they are listed as as I"). 


It should be noted that these four are not the only purple manuscripts in existence. 565 
is not an uncial, but it is probably the most famous (and most important) purple 
manuscript. There are a handful of manuscripts with some purple pages, plus there are 
purple manuscripts of the versions — the Old Latins a, b, e, f and / of the gospels, 
among others. There are also the Vulgate codices em, per, reg, theod, plus the Gothic 
Codex Argenteus. There is also a purple Greek psalter in Zurich, and Latin psalters in 
Paris and the Bodleian, and at least two Latin lectionaries. 


It should be noted that not all “purple” manuscripts would be called “purple” today. The 
color depends on the amount and nature of the dye, as well as, presumably, the color of 
the underlying parchment. So a “purple” page might be anything from a pale lavender or 
magenta to a bluish-purple. 


In later years, purple parchment was sometimes used for important civil documents 
such as imperial charters — logical, in a way, since they would be easy to find and 
impressive once found. 


Interestingly, there are also partly purple pages. Tamara Voronova and Andrei Sterligov, 
Western European Illuminated Manuscripts, 8th to 16th centuries, Sirrocco, 2006, p. 31, 
shows photos of a Latin manuscript (no proper catalog number given, unfortunately) in 
which patches have been stained purple and written upon. It is quite impressive, 
visually, but must have been tricky to execute. There are also instances of manuscripts 
with some purple and some un-coloured pages; there is no agreed-upon explanation for 
this, except in cases where the purple material was reserved for particularly important 
material (say, the first page of a gospel). 


Many of the purple manuscripts are in a rather poor state of repair; gold ink was often 
hard on parchment — observe the state of the manuscript below (Codex j of the Old 
Latin; colours exaggerated). 
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It seems certain that Christians did not invent the purple manuscript, though it’s not 
certain exactly who did. But Christopher de Hamel, A History of Illuminated Manuscripts, 
p. 48, says that Suetonius mentions a poem by Nero written in letters of gold (the 
reference seems to be to The Twelve Caesars, Nero, section 10, and the reference to 
me appears to refer to gold-plated inscriptions, not a manuscript, but | am not certain of 
that); de Hamel also reports a purple Homer in the possession of the Emperor 
Maximinus (died 238). The first mention of Christian purple manuscripts seems to come 
from Jerome, who condemns them in his preface to the Book of Job (although one 
wonders how much of this was due to their expense and how much due to one of the 
first mentions of a purple manuscript being in the possession of a very pagan emperor). 


Not all Christians felt as Jerome did. According to Heinrich Fichtenau’s The Carolingian 
Empire (p. 51 in the English translation by Peter Munz), in Charlemagne’s time, great 
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stress was laid on the importance of Jesus in the trinity — so much so that it 
approached an informal monophysitism. In this context, according to Godeschalc who 
wrote at least one purple manuscript in this period, “the golden letters signified the 
splendour of heaven and of eternal life.” 


There is at least one instance of a manuscript which takes the whole business a step 
farther: Instead of dying the pages purple, whole pages might by gilded. Thin as the 
gold was, this must have been immensely expensive, and few instances survive, but 
there is at least one case where these gilt pages seem to have been used for the 
Eusebian tables. One wonders who was the intended recipient of that Bible! 


We do find a handful of manuscripts written with gold ink on un-stained parchment, 
although this seems to be rare. (The combination was not particularly easy to read, and 
the gold ink doubtless cost more than the purple dye, so if a patron was paying for the 
gold, it made sense to go for the purple, too.) There seem to be no instances of silver 
lettering on plain parchment; silver simply didn’t show up against such a light 
background. 


It has been suggested that the very features that make purple manuscripts so beautiful 
and elaborate also makes them more subject to error. | have seen no data on this, but it 
strikes me as quite likely. 
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Q 


Quantitative Method 


The “Quantitative Method” is the system for determining Text-Types first outlined by E. 
C. Colwell and Ernest W. Tune in “Method in Establishing Quantitative Relationships 
Between Text-Types of New Testament Manuscripts.” This is the famous Colwell 
“Seventy Percent Rule” (that members of a text-type should agree in 70% of readings 
and have a 10% gap from witnesses of other types) often found in genealogical studies. 
It should be noted, however, that 1) The “Quantitative Method” is not a method but a 
definition, 2) that the definition was provisional and has not been proved, 3) that the 
definition has been mis-applied in most studies which use it, and 4) the definition gives 
every evidence of being incomplete, if not wrong, as it does not deal with mixed 
manuscripts. Thus the term “quantitative method” should be retired. For further 
discussion, see the section on the Colwell Definition in the article on Mathematics and 
the discussion in the article on Text-Types. 


Quire 


Also known as a “gathering.” A collection of sheets folded over to form a portion of a 
codex. (A scroll, for obvious reasons, did not contain quires.) Quires can be found in 
modern hardcover books, which are sewn together to form volumes. 


Volumes fall into two basic types: Single-quire codices and multi-quire codices. Multi- 
quire codices have the quires set next to each other, with the last page of one quire 
adjacent to the first page of the next, with relatively small numbers of sheets per quire 
(usually four sheets, or sixteen pages, though other numbers are known), arranged so 
that sheets of similar type face each other (for papyri, e.g., vertical strips facing vertical 
strips and horizontals facing horizontals; for uncials, flesh side facing flesh and hair 
facing hair). Multiple-quire codices were easier to assemble (since one didn’t need to 
guess how many leaves one would need), and generally more attractive, but required 
binding, meaning that at least some codices (such as P** and P”) were single-quire 
codices: One huge gathering of dozens of sheets folded over. This has its conveniences 
for critics: We don’t have the outermost leaves of either P** or P”, but we know the 
overall length of both manuscripts, because we can locate the center leaf and calculate 
from there. (This is possible even if we have only a single leaf of a single-quire codex, 
as long aS page numbers can be found on both sides.) And knowing the overall length, 
we can at least estimate the extent of the contents (it is by this means, e.g., that we 
calculate that P** can never have contained the Pastoral Epistles). Of course this is 
sometimes possible with multi-quire codices, but only in the special case where we 
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have quires before and after the lacuna. If a multi-quire codex simply ends (as is the 
case, e.g., with B), there is no way to estimate how many leaves are missing. 


Another problem with single-quire codices is how big they are. A single quire, since 
each additional leaf makes it thicker and more unwieldy, can only contain so many 
leaves — a few dozen at most. So to assemble a full Bible, or even a complete set of 
the Four Gospels or the Acts and Epistles, requires a multiple-quire codex. 


Most fragments, of course, consist of only a single sheet (not even a complete leaf; it’s 
quite common for the page to break at the fold, and only one half of the broken leaf to 
survive), making it impossible to tell whether they come from single-quire or multiple- 
quire codices. 


For more on the significance of quires, see the entry on codices. 
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recto 


In printing, the recto is the right-hand page of a pair (hence the name), as opposed to 
the verso. With reference to leaves in a quire, in modern usage, the recto refers to the 
outer leaf. In a papyrus codex, this would normally be the side with the plant strips 
running vertically. 


Recension 


A technical term with different uses in New Testament and Classical textual criticism. In 
New Testament criticism, “recension” is often used to mean something like “text-type” — 
a group of related manuscripts, which may have arisen by natural means. So one might 
refer to the “Byzantine recension.” 


In classical criticism, the term is much more precise: it refers to two texts of the same 
work which are distinct as a result of editorial work. For instance, we have two different 
texts of Euclid’s Elements, one edited by Theon (“Theon’s Recension,” found in the 
large majority of surviving manuscripts) and one believed to be closer to the original. 
Similarly, it is now believed that the two texts of Shakespeare’s King Lear (Quarto and 
Folio) represent two distinct stage settings of the same play, and as such we find 
editions such as the Pelican Shakespeare actually printing both texts in parallel columns 
(and then a conflated version). 


The differences between these two usages is somewhat unfortunate, since it is now 
generally agreed that the Byzantine text of the New Testament is not recensional in the 
proper sense (i.e. it was not edited, by Lucian or anyone else). But there are edited 
texts of the New Testament — Marcion’s, obviously, and also, in a way, the Diatessaron; 
in addition, the D text of Luke-Acts has unquestionably been edited at some points (e.g. 
the use of Matthew’s genealogy of Jesus in Luke 3). Thus when one encounters the 
word “recension” in New Testament situations, one must always be careful to learn the 
precise sense in which the word is being used by a particular author. 


Roman Numerals and Mathematics 


Roman numbers, which are based loosely on their alphabet, are still Known to many of 
us, but the modern forms are not entirely like what was used in ancient times. We 
probably don’t need to know much about Roman mathematics (which was very 
primitive) to edit the Greek Bible, but it might help in the textual criticism of the Latin; 
see the section on Ancient Mathematics. 
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Rubric 


From Latin rubrica, red, hence something written in red. Formally, anything written in red 
ink would be a rubric, but the use of the ink was normally reserved for comments, 
glosses, or the incipits or explicits of books. So a rubric is generally something written 
that is not part of the main text but which identifies its parts or explains their use. 


The Rule of Iron 


The “Rule of Iron” (régle de fer) was the name that Dom Henri Quentin used to describe 
his method for establishing a critical text of the Vulgate. Sadly, his description seems to 
have utterly baffled other textual critics, whose descriptions of it make no mathematical 
sense at all — and | am not enough of a linguist to try to decipher his maths to see if 
they are sound. 


But there are in fact two parts to Quentin’s method. In the first stage, he tries to classify 
manuscripts. His goal, in essence, is to find three basic types — in essence, to force a 
stemma with three branches, avoiding the Bedier Problem of two-branch stemma. (I find 
myself thinking that it’s too bad Quentin didn’t know anything about voting theory; he 
really should have looked at Condorcet cycles. But that’s not really relevant to what he 
did.) 


Having come up with his classification, the actual Rule of lron was that two beats one — 
that is, if you have three primary witnesses, and two have a single reading and the third 
has another, that the reading found in the two are original. 


This is a little too strong — there are circumstances in which an outside influence can 
cause two types of text to be independently corrupted. But the basic rule is sound. 
Quentin’s failure lay not in his final idea but in the methods he used to determine his 
three witnesses, which were both confusing and (from what | can tell) confused. 
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S 
Scribes and the Manuscripts they Wrote 


Most scribes left no records of themselves except the manuscripts they wrote. Some, 
however, left their names and other information in the colophons of the manuscripts 
they wrote. Colophons — a scribe’s “signature” of his manuscript — are almost 
unknown in early documents, but become relatively normal in late minuscules. 


The name “colophon’” is relatively recent. Erasmus concluded many of his writings with 
the phrase colophonem addidi, and the phrase came to be applied to anything at the 
end of a work. But the principle of a brief note at the end of a copied work is very much 
older. 


Colophons could contain almost anything: The date of the manuscript (usually in the 
form of the Year of the World and/or the Indiction), the scribe who wrote the manuscript, 
the type of manuscript it was copied from, the place it was copied, or the person for 
whom it was copied. The date on which a manuscript was copied is always useful, of 
course. But it can also be useful to know where it came from (since it allows us to say 
that a certain sort of text was in circulation there at a certain time). Knowing a scribe’s 
name is also interesting, though it really doesn’t matter much unless we have other 
works from his pen. 


Colophons could also contain various petitions and requests (e.g. a prayer for God to 
forgive the scribe or a request for a reader to take good care of the copy), but these 
have little importance except, perhaps, as a source of information about the liturgical 
usage of the time. The colophon in S (the first and only uncial to have an intact 
colophon, though we find earlier scribal signatures, e.g., in the minuscule 461 and in the 
Latin Codex Fuldensis) is not atypical: 


EYPAPEL N TIWLA SEATOG AUTN Ola xELlpOC ENOU MIxanA HOVAXOU AHAPTWAOU UNVL 
HaplWa a.’ NUEPA &,’ WPA Gc,’ ETOUC OUV~. tvd C’ — i.e. it is the work of “a monk, a 
sinner” named Michael who finished his task in the sixth hour of the fifth day of March in 
the year 6457 (949 C. E.). 


The subscription to the Pauline Epistles in 1739 is not all that different; although it omits 
the date (possibly given in one of the excised portions of the codex, as each part had a 
colophon), it too gives the scribe’s name (Ed@paiyt wovaxou) and begs God for mercy. 
Elsewhere in 1739, Ephraim gives us information about how his manuscript was 
compiled. 
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There seems to be a certain tendency for colophons to grow more elaborate over time, 
though of course they continue to be highly individual. 


Interestingly, not all colophons are accurate; some are forgeries. Colwell, in “Method in 
Validating Byzantine Date-Colophons: A Study of Athos, Laura B.26” (now available in 
Colwell’s Studies in Methodology in New Testament Textual Criticism, pp. 142-147) 
offers the case of manuscript 1505, which has a forged date of 1084 (note: letterforms 
are modernized and the line breaks of the original are not retained): 


Eypagn ett tag BaolAEi[ac] Tou euoeBeotatTou k[al] PiAoyploToU KU[pouU] a 

AcElou ufe]y[a]A[ou] 5ouKa oeuBaoTou Tou KOUVNVOU ETT ETLOUG] ¢ 

®oB Ku[KAW] [NAlou] 8 Ku[KAWw] [oeAnvns] In evd[ikTiwvoc] NN ATTOKPE IaVOUaPIW 
Aa voufiKov] PaoK[a] p[a]p[tiw] KE xp[lotiavov] tTraoy[a] p[a]p[tiw] KN n vnoteia 


T[wv] ay[iwv] aTTOOTAOV[Wv] 
nuep[ai] Ac 


Taking the first two items first, we see that the manuscript dates itself to the reign of the 
Byzantine Emperor Alexius Comnenus (reigned 1081-1118), and specifically the year 
6592 (=1084 C. E.). However, the remaining data (sun cycle, moon cycle, indiction, 
Sunday of abstinence from meat, legal passover, Christian passover, and fast of the 
holy apostles) do not correspond to 1084, and indeed other colophons from the 
eleventh century often do not even list most of these last, which are typical of the fuller 
colophons of about the fourteenth century. The data appears to correspond, in fact, to 
the year 1445. As the colophon is not in the same hand as the rest of the manuscript 
(which would appear to date from the twelfth century), it seems clear that it was forged 
to make the manuscript appear older and more valuable (though, interestingly, the 
colophon makes it only slightly older than what seems to be its actual date, and since 
1505 belongs to Family 2138, its basic text is in fact older than the colophon suggests). 
Colwell cites other instances of this sort of forgery. Therefore even colophons must be 
treated with some care. 


We also seem to have instances of scribes forging names. 223 has a colophon 
attributing it to Antonios of Malaka (who is also associated with 1305 and @ 77°) — but 


the colophon to 223 is not by the same hand as the manuscript, and the other two 
Antonios manuscripts are dated 1244 and XIl, respectively, while 223 appears to be 
from the fourteenth century. 


This is not confined to Greek manuscripts. The Book of Dimma is a small Irish copy of 
the Vulgate Gospels (Trinith College, Dublin, MS. A.4.23 (59)). It claims to have been 
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written by Dimma Mac Nathi. There is a mention in the Life of St. Cronan that a Dimma 
wrote a gospels book during the life of that saint, the founder of Roscrea monastery. 
Cronan died in 619, so the colophon seems to be trying to make the book both older 
and more significant than it is. (It would be interesting to know if the scribe tried to put it 
in the Roscrea library with that inscription, or if it was destined to be sold or given away, 
with the scribe trying to increase its value.) 


In some cases it is quite interesting to know the several manuscripts from a scribe’s 
pen. This is true, e.g., of Ephraem, who gave us two of the most important of all 
minuscule manuscripts (1582 and 1739), plus texts of Aristotle and Polybius. We also 
observe that manuscripts from the same scribe are often akin textually (observe the K* 
Cluster 74 manuscripts written by Theodore of Hagiopetros; these represent a third of 
the manuscripts of this type. Even more extreme is the case of George Hermonymos, 
who wrote at least five of the seven manuscripts of K* Cluster 17). 


It is unfortunate to note that some monasteries discouraged scribes from including their 
names in colophons (it was seen as a mark of pride). This not only makes it harder to 
identify manuscripts from the same copyist, but discourages the inclusion of other useful 
information in colophons. Fortunately, not every scribe paid attention. And even a 
colophon without a name or date can often help us date a manuscript. This can happen, 
e.g., if the scribe uses datable words or phrases. This is more typical of secular works 
(an example is the Peterborough manuscript of the Anglo-Saxon chronicle, which has 
been interpolated with stories localized to that area; we learn much from the language 
used in the insertions), but it can apply to Biblical manuscripts too if the colophon is long 
enough. 


The table below lists certain of the scribes known to have written New Testament 
manuscripts, along with the manuscripts copied and their text-types as far as known 
(Gospels classifications are generally from Wisse, unless marked VS: for Von Soden; 
other descriptions are from Von Soden or the present writer). Note: Some manuscripts 
are identified with particular scribes only by the handwriting; no attempt is made to 
distinguish these. 


After each scribe’s name, in square brackets [], are the dates at which the manuscripts 
ascribed to him were written (based on the colophons or Paleography). 


Abraham Teudatus [XI] 507 (K*) 
203 (VS: ap: I°, r: K) 


(isis a (in gospels; John added the rest of NT later; K* 
Cl 180) 
[Angelo Vergéce [XVI] ____—«[296 (VS: e: Kx, ape: IP", r: I2), 1931 (VS: Ie) 
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alistus [1432] 
onstantine [1052] 
) 


347 (Kx 


osmas Vanaretus [XIII] 
1582 (Family 1), 1739 (Family 1739), Cod. 
Marcianus 201 (of Aristotle’s Organon, at Venice; 
dated 954), Cod. Vat. gr. 124 (the leading manuscript 
of Polybius, probably to be dated to 947) 


George Hermonymos of Sparta |17 (K* Cl 17), 30 and 30** (30 is Kx Cl 17 with 288), 
70 (Kx Cl 17), 287 (K* Cl 17), 288 (Kx Cl 17 with 30), 
1848 (VS: K°) 


429 (George is responsible only for the Acts and 
Epistles; r is from another hand. VS: ap: |"; r: K; 
despite von Soden, it is easily shown that 429 is part 
of the group 206—429—522, which is goes with Family 
1739 in Acts and Family 2138 in the Catholics.) 
525 (Greek/Slavonic, with the Greek later and 
probably by an anonymous hand; Kmix/K*/TR) 
| 
Joachim, George, and others |632 (VS: p: K) 
[XII-XIV?] 


oasaph [XIII] 410 (M349 
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Joasaph [1366, 1369, 1376, [480 (K"), 634 (VS: K’), 1100 (VS: K’), 1960 (not 


1394] classified by Von Soden or Aland/Aland; seems to 
have at least some K' readings) 


Michael [949] «S028 (K*CIQ) 


Michael Damascenus [1515] 522 (VS e: K; ap: I°', r: I; in fact part of the group 
206-429-522, which is Family 1739 in Acts and 
Family 2138 in the Catholics.) 
icholas [835] 


) 
Papadopoulous Kerameus 1766 (VS: K°) 
[1344] 


aul [XI] 26 (Kmix/K*) 
hilip [XIV] 414 (M349) 
hilotheus [1314] 235 (Kmix/K*) 
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Synesius 1033] (504 (KK) 

Theodore of Hagiopetros [1278, |74 (K* Cl 74), 234 (K* Cl 74), 412 (K* with 1394), 483 

1280, 1284, 1292, 1295, 1301] |(e: Kx Cl 74; ap: VS: K°), 484 (K* Cl 74), 856 (Cl 
2148), 1594 (K* Cl 74) 


eee (VS: |"; Richards: Family 1739, but with too low 
a percentage to be meaningful) 


Even when a scribe does not need a colophon, we can often tell something about him 
beyond his approximate date. Letterforms, artwork, marginal equipment — all can tell 
something about the scribe. An obvious example is Irish scribes. Robin Flower wrote of 
these, “Irish scribes — and only Irish scribes [during the ninth century] — had a habit of 
setting down in the margins and on blank spaces of their manuscripts personal 
memoranda, invocations of saints, little fragments of verse, and all the flotsam and 
jetsam of idle fancy” (Robin Flower, The Irish Tradition, [1947], p. 36). Flower’s 
examples are mostly from non-Biblical manuscripts, but there is a well-known example 
in Codex Boernerianus (G°) of a scribbled note, in Gaelic, regarding a pilgrimage to 
Rome. This may not be from the original scribe, but other examples are. 


Sadly, New Testament critics seem to make little use of the peculiarities of scribes. 
Many scribes had peculiar spellings (e.g. both D/O6 and 462 have problems with -¢ 
versus -at. In the sections | checked, 462 has not a single verb ending in -e; all had 
been changed to end in -at). Obviously such manuscripts are useless for variants 
involving such verb endings. But such peculiarities may also tell us something about the 
nationality or dialect of the scribe, or the school in which he was trained. 


We also know, e.g., that the chief peculiarity of the scribe of P’ was omitting short 
words. 


Useless information? Hardly! Shakespearean scholars write whole theses about the 
peculiarities of the typesetters who set individual pages of his works. Although this is 
partly of necessity (they have nothing else to work on), the amount of information they 
gain is simply astonishing. New Testament scholars could surely derive many of the 
same benefits — but it’s a rare discussion of a reading which makes any reference to 
scribal habits. It’s a clear lack. 
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This is not the place for a long list of such peculiarities (since | have not the data to 
compile such a list), but knowledge of such features belongs in every paleographer’s 
toolkit, and such peculiarities should be noted in editions of manuscripts. 


Incidentally, we Know more about scribes than just what they tell us in colophons. There 
are several sources of information: The manuscripts themselves, the artifacts left by 
scribes, and illustrations in the manuscripts. Very many manuscripts, e.g., contain 
illustrations thought to be the evangelists. What is noteworthy about these is how often 
they contain the same sort of image: The evangelist sitting before a codex (not a 
scroll!), with a pen in the right hand and a knife in the left. The illustration below, from a 
late Latin manuscript of John, is quite typical. The knife is not just used to sharpen the 
pen; it is kept always in the left hand, presumably to scrape off mistakes before the ink 
can dry. 


Scriptorium 


The facility (normally in a monastery) in which manuscripts were copied. 
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Our descriptions of scriptorium differ, and it is likely that their nature changed over time 
— depending, among other things, on whether manuscripts were copied individually or 
in bulk. 


If the former, then the scriptorium was kept entirely silent; David Diringer (The Book 
Before Writing, p. 207ff.) reports that the scribes even evolved a series of hand gestures 
by which to communicate the volumes or materials they needed so that they could do 
their work without speaking. (Douglas C. McMurtrie, The Book: The Story of Printing & 
Bookmaking, p. 78, notes a fascinating example: The symbol for a pagan author was to 
scratch behind the ear, as a dog scratches.) 


The policy was to make the scriptorium a large, open room with good natural light; 
artificial light was banned to prevent fires (McMurtrie, p. 77). The scriptorium was 
managed by the armarius, who supplied the tools required by the scribes: desks, pens, 
ink, parchment or papyrus, and the other tools used by the scribe: knife, awl (to prick 
the parchment for lining), stylus (to score the lines), ruler, pumice (to smooth the 
parchment), perhaps weights (to flatten pages) and sponges (to erase, though this was 
sometimes done with the knife). A scribe was typically expected to work about six hours 
a day. 


None of this, of course, was possible when a manuscript was copied by dictation. There 
is little evidence of the procedure for this, but that manuscripts were copied by dication 
can hardly be denied; there are simply too many errors of hearing in certain 
manuscripts. (We should add, however, that some errors which appear to be errors of 
hearing may not be: Recall that most ancients read by sounding out the words before 
them. Thus they could sound out a word, turn to copy it, and mis-copy it because they 
mis-heard what they themselves had read!) But it is not at all unlikely that copying by 
dictation died with the Roman Empire in the west, and perhaps fell into decay in the 
east also; demand for manuscripts would have fallen both with the adoption of 
parchment (which lasted longer and reduced the need for replacement manuscripts) 
and with the decline of literacy. In these circumstances, individual copying of 
manuscripts would suffice, and copying by dictation might well have been eliminated. 


No matter which method of copying was used, a manuscript generally was not finished 
once the text was copied. First it would be corrected. Then rubrics, illustrations, and 
illuminated letters would then be done by another scribe. How long this took, of course, 
depended on the level of effort devoted to these other tasks. 


Singular Reading 


A “singular reading” is a reading found in only one manuscript in the tradition. (The term 
is sometimes applied to readings found in only one major manuscript, with support from 
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some minor manuscripts, but this is properly called a “Subsingular Reading.”) Since 
most singular readings are the result of scribal idiosyncracies, scholars generally do not 
adopt them (or even use them for genetic analysis) unless the internal evidence is 
overwhelming or the tradition shows very many variant readings at this point. 


Stemma and Stemmatics 


In simplest terms, a stemma is a family tree of manuscripts (Showing which manuscripts 
were copied from each other), and stemmatics is the preparation and analysis of such 
stemma. It’s a genealogy, tracing relationships from “parent” to “child” to “grandchild,” 
showing “sisters” and “nephews” and “cousins.” 


Historically, stemmatic work on New Testament manuscripts has proved almost 
impossible, due partly to the bulk of the tradition (traditional stemmatics requires a 
detailed examination of the manuscripts of an author, which is impossible for the 
number of manuscripts of the NT) but mostly to the fact that so many of the intermediate 
links have been lost. The largest certain stemma for the New Testament has only three 
members: 


pabsl pabs2 


(That is, the manuscripts D?*' and Ds? were both copied from D/06, Codex 
Claromontanus.) 


We should note that the word “stemma” is used in two different senses (creating the 
usual confusion as a result). The above is a strict stemma, with the precise location of 
every manuscript known. This is the usual form we see in stemma of classical 
manuscripts. Because the NT tradition is more complex, however, one will sometimes 
find the word “stemma’” applied to much less certain relations, with many generations of 
copies intervening between the handful of surviving manuscripts. For example, the 
exact stemma above would be a small portion of a sketch-stemma of the “Western” 
uncials of Paul (of which there are five all told: D, Dabs1, Dabs2, F, and G): 
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[WESTERN ARCHETYPE ] 


[X] 


In this stemma, the links marked * represent many generations and some possible 
mixture. X is, of course, the lost manuscript which is the parent or grandparent of both F 
and G. 


It is of just such situations that R. H. Rouse, in “The Transmission of the 
Text” (published in Richard Jenkins, ed., The Legacy of Rome: A New Appraisal, p. 39), 
remarks, “if Survivors are few, the stemma perforce brings into proximity manuscripts 
that, historically, were widely separated in time and place of origin — and it can bestow 
the same, unweighted semblance of stemmatic separation on two manuscripts that 
were in reality written within a few months’ time, or within the same room.” Rouse cites 
an example from Seneca of this phenomenon. A sketch-stemma is not a full picture. 
But, at Rouse goes on to add, “stemmas remain our only available road-map.” We just 
need to be very sure to distinguish the rough from the exact. The next example shows 
this even more clearly, in a slightly different sort of stemma. This is for the manuscripts 
of Family 1739 in the Catholics, and is designed to show mixture explicitly (we will note 
only four manuscripts: 323, 945, 1241, 1739; others could be added) 


[FAMILY 1739 ARCHETYPE] 


ican BYZ 
[X] [Y] /: 
jase: fi 
1241 L325 “X.g °s 
| 323 : 
\ / 
\ 7. 
Ro af. 
945 


Here, the mixture is represented by the dotted lines: 945 could be descended from 
1739, but with mixture from the Byzantine text; 323 is not descended from 1739, but 
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comes from its branch of the 1739 family, with Byzantine overlay; 1241 represents a 
separate branch of the 1739 family. 


The two stemma of the Western and 1739 groups are just general outlines, lacking 
details, and properly should be called by some other term (except that there really isn’t 
one). The distinction is important, because a true, strict stemma allows you to 
reconstruct the archetype with precision. In the sketch stemma, there may not even be 
an archetype. (E.g. the stemma for Family 1739 actually goes back to two roots, the 
ancestor of Family 1739 and the ancestor of the Byzantine text. Somewhere further 
back, of course, there is a still earlier archetype which lies behind both — but we can’t 
reconstruct it from the members of Family 1739.) 


In most of what follows, we will, of necessity, look at sketch stemma, because that’s all 
we can do for the NT. It is likely that other precise NT stemma could be constructed (e.g. 
of the K* Cluster 17 manuscripts written by George Hermonymos), but in no case would 
more than a small fraction of the tradition be represented. Therefore stemmatics are 
generally ignored in New Testament, where the “Genealogical Method” (which focuses 
on manuscript tendencies rather than immediate kinship) is the more normal technique. 
(This would better be replaced by true study of text-types, but that is another issue.) 
Stemmatics represent a crucial part of Classical Textual Criticism, however, and the 
methods involved are covered in more detail in that article, which also supplies 
additional sample stemma and examples of their use. 


Turning to sketch stemma and the actual complications of the New Testament tradition, 
we face another complication: Mixture. We saw hints of the effects of this above, in the 
sketch of the relations in Family 1739. Of the four witnesses shown, two (823 and 945) 
were mixed, with Family 1739 material and Byzantine material intermingled. 


And that’s with only four manuscripts and two ancestors! It only gets worse as we add 
more. (This is in distinct contrast to classical stemma; these start with one archetype 
and branch from there. But when mixture is allowed, ancestors multiply. An analogy | 
saw somewhere is to genealogies showing one versus two parents. If you only look at, 
say, fathers, then all genealogies narrow — one father can have perhaps six sons, and 
twenty grandsons, and sixty great-grandsons, so there are more names at the bottom of 
the genealogy than the top. But if both parents count, then ancestors multiply 
exponentially. Every child has two parents, and four grandparents, and — unless one is 
a Habsburg — eight great-grandparents, etc.) The same is true in the New Testament. 
When Stephen C. Carlson studied several dozen manuscripts of 1 John, using the 
mathematical method known as cladistics, the result was almost unimaginably complex; 
the stemma could only have been constructed by computer. Take the case of 
manuscript 876. Carlson’s work (which he has graciously shared with me prior to 
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publication) led him to presume four major lines of descent for 876, contributions from 
four major textual groupings (Alexandrian, Byzantine, Family 1739, Family 2138), and at 
least 23 assorted missing manuscripts as well as three extant documents (424*, 1739, 
1845). And 424, as we all know, went on to mix with Family 1739 again! The sketch 
stemma below shows just the ancestry of 876: 


Archetype 
[1] [41] (*1) 
[11] tte) 
1739 os 
[27](*3) wee eee eee e------ - 
[12](*3) [42] 
[40](*3) [6](*2) 
[3] [38] 
[49] 
[48] 
--------------------- [9](*2) 
[45](*4) 1854 
[10] (*4) [25] 
[46](*4) [58] 
[32] 
[62] 
424% 
ne 
Notes to the above: 
“1 = Text close to X *2 = Byzantine-type text 
*3 = Family 1739 text *4 = Family 2138 text 
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In the stemma shown, the bracketed figures represent no-longer-extant stages of the 
text. They are not actual manuscripts, but phases of the text. So, e.g., the split between 
[1] and [41] represents the point at which the Family 1739 text (all descended from [1]) 
and the N group (descended from [41]) split. These splits probably represent multiple 
generations of copying, and quite possibly many manuscripts were copied at each 
stage. These nodes are branch points (e.g. L splits off the Byzantine text at [6], while 
the 1739 and B texts part company at [11]). There are unquestionably many more 
manuscripts involved than those shown. 


(Carlson would also note that what | have labelled the Archetype — which was, in the 
sketch he sent me, node [4] — is only a possible starting point; it appears to be the 
branch point from which all others descended, but several other nodes, including [1] 
which is the common ancestor of P”, A, B, 1739, etc., or [41], which is akin to XN, could 
be the root point.) 


In terms of complexity, there is really no problem here. We show only 13 steps, and two 
stages of mixture, to produce 876. This is surely low — there must have been more 
than 13 steps, and probably more than one phase of Byzantine mixture. But the above 
shows how incestuous the ancestry of a late manuscript may prove. Which in turn 
shows the difference between a New Testament and a classical stemma. 


Let’s do one more, just to show the complexity of the situation. For this one, | will 
reproduce the path to the Byzantine manuscript L, but showing where other manuscripts 
come off: 


[ i ] (Archetype? ) 
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It appears, based on the descendants of the various texts, that [2] (which, despite its 
position, is not especially close to A) is a sort of “proto-Byzantine” text, with [42] being 
the Byzantine text proper. It will be seen that the so-called Alexandrian text is not a 
single unified text-type here; in fact, XN, A, B, and C would appear to represent four 
different text-types. (And, frankly, | think this very possible; it largely concurs with my 
own results in the article on Text-Types.) 


It will be noted that, under this stemma, there is no guaranteed rule for determining the 
original text. P’ is a fragment, so we can largely ignore it, but our task, based on this 
stemma, would be to reconstruct [1] and [41] and compare them with C. The consensus 
(however we determine it) of these three witnesses would be [4], the archetype. 


To reconstruct [1], we must reconstuct [11] and [16]. [11] is relatively straightforward; we 
compare B and W to find [81], then compare [31] with 1739 (or, properly, 1739 and its 
allies) to find [11]. But [16] is complicated. We have one witness in A (had Carlson had 
collations for 33, 486, etc., this would probably turn out to be another group needing 
reconstruction), but there is another in [2]. [2] gives rise to [42], represented by L, but L 
is mixed with [41]. [2] has other descendents ([34]=family 623), but these are also mixed 
(with family 2138; | decided to spare you that part). Thus [2] can only be determined by 
trying to guess which elements of [34] and [42] come from [2] and which parts come 
from somewhere else. And [16] will be even less secure than [2]. So any reconstruction 
of [1] will be insecure. And for [41] we must compare [42] with x. And so forth. It’s a new 
and complex situation. 


This is not to imply that stemmatics is useless for the New Testament. If Carlson’s work 
is brought to completion, and we have a full sketch stemma for any particular section of 
the text, we have gained a great deal. A number of manuscripts will be shown to be 
descended entirely from other types, and so need not be studied further. Others will be 
placed in their proper relationships. But we will likely need a whole new approach to 
move from that stemma to our final text. 


We might add as a footnote that stemmatics as a concept has wide application outside 
textual criticism. There is perhaps some irony in that one of these areas is evolutionary 
biology (see the article on evolution and genetics). Stemmatics is, in a formalist sense, 
the link between the science of historical biology and biblical studies — and yet 
evolutionary theory is often viewed as a anti-Christian discipline. 


However, the analysis based on evolutionary biology gives us an interesting warning. 
The following data on Darwin’s famous Galapagos finches comes from Peter R. Grant 
and B. Rosemary Grant, “Adaptive Radiation of Darwin’s Finches,” American Scientist, 
March/April 2002, from a chart on page 133. It groups fifteen species of finch into an 
evolutionary tree based on genetic analysis. However, we can also classify based on 
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physical characteristics. If we take as characteristics beak size (large, medium, small), 
bird size (small = 13 grams or less, medium = 14 to 20 grams, large = more than 20 
grams), and coloration (light, mixed, dark), we see the following pseudo-stemma: 


ANCESTOR 


| | 
C.oli P.ino C.fus P.Cra C.pal C.hel C.pau C.psi C.par G.dif G.con G.sca G.mag G.for G.ful 
Beak small small small large mediu mediu mediu large mediu mediu large large large large mediu 
Size small small small large large large large mediu small mediu large large large mediu mediu 
Color light dark light mixed mixed light mixed mixed mixed dark dark dark dark dark dark 


Evolution is not stemmatics; the pressures on the transmission are different. And 
physiology is a continuous phenomenon; a manuscript either has a reading or it doesn’t, 
but a bird can be 8 grams, or 8.1, or 8.2.... But we note with interest that, if you started 
with just these three “readings,” (physical traits) you certainly would not get the stemma 
shown! (Indeed, even the biologists have some trouble with it — observe that the genus 
indications do not match the family tree. Also, there is speculation that C. olivaceas and 
C. fusca — the first and third species shown — might still be capable of interbreeding. 
There is also a curious form of mixture: When birds hybridize, as they occasionally do, 
they “choose” their species by adopting the song sung by their fathers, whichever 
species he belongs to.) 


Simply put, a stemma depends on the technique you use and the data you examine. 
With a large enough data set, you should of course get a consistent stemma. But it 
depends very much on what you examine. 
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Subsingular Reading 


A reading which is, one might say, “almost” a Singular Reading. Typically it has support 
from only one Greek manuscript, with some minor versional support. More loosely, it 
may be a reading found in only one major Greek manuscript, with support from one or 
two unimportant minuscules. In either case, it is considered unlikely to be original. 


Supplements 


It’s well-known that relatively few old manuscripts are complete. We are accustomed to 
pointing out that only Sinaiticus among the uncials contains the complete New 
Testament, and that the papyri are all fragmentary. This is a little deceptive; most of 
those uncials never contained the complete New Testament. But if we look at the first 
250 uncials by number, and attempt to count how many still contain their original 
contents in their entirety, it’s still a small percentage. 


Many of these defects are modern, but many are old, as well. Today, if a book is 
damaged, we will likely just go out and buy another copy. When manuscripts were 
copied by hand and expensive, this was not a reasonable option. Far easier to copy off 
enough pages to fill the gap, and re-insert that into the binding. This is very common 
among the early uncials. B was supplemented by the minuscule 1957. But this is an 
unusual supplement, coming much later and in another style of writing. Usually we see 
supplements in the same sort of script. So D*, for instance, has supplements in Matt. 
3:7-16, Mark 16:15-20, John 18:14—20:13. If a critical apparatus notices this (not all 
do), the supplement will be marked with the superscript * or s°. So in John 19, for 
instance, the Nestle-Aland apparatus does not cite D but Ds’. Other important 
manuscripts with supplements include D® (in 1 Corinthians), W (in John), 565 (various 
places), 892 (in John), and 1241 (portions of Paul and the Catholics). 


There are instances where it appears the supplement may have been copied from the 
original manuscript, in whole or in part (this could happen, e.g., if a portion of a page 
had been damaged by damp or torn). Usually, however, another exemplar had to be 
consulted. This can result in a change in text-type. Usually this will mean a shift toward 
the Byzantine text (892"", for instance, is noticeably more Byzantine than 892 proper). 
But not always! In Paul, 1241’s basic run of text is purely Byzantine, while the 
supplements are an Alexandrian/Byzantine mix. 


Most supplements appear to be a response to accidental damage. But this is not always 
the case. Codex Vercellensis (a) of the Old Latin appears to have been deliberately 
supplemented: The ending of Mark is missing, cut away, and a portion restored. C. H. 
Turner calculated that the missing leaves could not have contained the “longer ending” 
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16:9-20. Thus the logical conclusion is that a, which must have originally had a different 
ending, was deliberately mutilated and a supplement added to supply this ending. 
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T 


Talismans: see Ostraca and Talismans 
Text-Types And Textual Kinship 


Introduction 


All manuscripts, except autographs, are copied from other manuscripts. This means that 
some manuscripts are “descendants” of other manuscripts. Others manuscripts, though 
not descended from one another, are relatives — both derived from some common 
ancestor. What’s more, some are close relatives; others are distant. In this sense, 
manuscripts are like people, though they usually have only one parent (the exception is 
a manuscript which is mixed or block-mixed.) The study of textual kinship tries to make 
sense of these various relationships. Once this is done, the results can be used to try to 
trace the history of the text, and from there to seek the original text. 
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History of the Study of Text-types 


The first New Testament textual critic to show interest in textual relationships seems to 
have been Johann Albrecht Bengel. In his 1725 essay on textual criticism, he notes that 
manuscripts need to be classified into “companies, families, tribes, [and] nations.”' 


Although all these levels of relationship exist, only two (the “family” and the “nation”) 
have exercised the energy of textual critics to a significant degree.? The highest level, 
Bengel’s “nation,” is what we now call a text-type. 


Specific attempts to precisely define the term “text-type” will be described below. For 
now, it is most important to remember the general definition: The Text-Type is the 
loosest sort of kindred relationship between manuscripts that can be recognized short of 
the autograph. That is, a text-type consists of manuscripts which display some sort of 
relationship, but whose kinship is so loose that it cannot possibly be classified or 


1. English translation from Metzger, The Text of the New Testament, 2nd/3rd edition (Oxford, 1992), page 
112. 


2. Almost the only exception to this is E.C. Colwell, who carefully defines all four levels and gives 
examples of each. A family, in his terminology, is a group for which an accurate stemma can be 
constructed. By this definition, he felt that that family 1 is a true family but family 13 is not. The worst 
offender against this system is probably B. H. Streeter, who called the Caesarean text-type “Family 
0.” 

Because other textual critics have not used the intermediate levels, no widely-accepted terminology 
exists. Even Colwell had trouble with this; at various times he referred to the intermediate levels as 
“tribes,” “clans,” and “sub-text-types.” (His formal suggestion, in “Genealogical Method: Its 
Achievements and Its Limitations,” reprinted in Studies in Methodology in New Testament Textual 
Criticism, Eerdmans, 1969, p. 82, is to use the “clan” for one of the intermediate levels.) For this 
reason | have used “family” for all levels of kinship short of the text-type. | know better, but | have no 
other language available. A logical approach might be to speak of, in ascending order, the “family” (a 
group of related manuscripts for which a detailed stemma can be constructed), a “super-family” (for 
which one can sketch a stemma without being able to offer full details), a “sub-text-type” (closer than 
a text-type, but too loose for any stemmatic work to be done), and the full-fledged text-type. On this 
basis, P’*—B-T in the gospels would, | believe (in the absence of certain evidence either way), be a 
sub-text-type. Family 1739 in Paul would be a super-family. So would Family 2138 in the Catholics. In 
the Catholics, the “tight” form of Family 1739 (excluding C 1241) would be a super-family; the larger 
family (including those manuscripts) would be a text-type. In Paul, 330 and 451 form a family; adding 
2492 creates a super-family. Family 2127 is a super-family. 

Note that it is possible to determine the ancestral text of a family, and perhaps even a super-family, 
precisely. These groups presumably derive from some one examplar. This is not true of the higher 
levels (especially of text-types). One cannot construct a text and say, “This is the is the Alexandrian 
text.” There never was such a thing; no manuscript ever had all the readings we call “Alexandrian.” 
But we can determine many, perhaps most, of the readings characteristic of the type, and use these 
to help us determine the original New Testament text. 
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described in detail. We cannot give a precise Stemma for the various manuscripts of a 
text-type, showing all branches and lost intermediate links; at best, we can group them 
into families and clans. 


Once the concept of text-types was firmly established, the obvious next step was to 
locate them and determine which manuscripts belong to which types. Bengel was the 
first to make the attempt; he defined the “African” and “Asiatic” text-types. Given the 
materials he had available, this is fairly impressive; the “Asiatic” type is what we now 
call Byzantine; the “African” is everything else — what we would call “pre-Byzantine” (or 
at least “non-Byzantine”). Bengel not only correctly segregated these types, but he 
hypothesized that the Asiatic/Byzantine manuscripts, though far more numerous, 
contained a more recent, inferior text (a view held by most scholars ever since). 


Bengel’s system was refined by J. S. Semler, then further clarified by J.J. Griesbach. 
Griesbach’s system, with minimal modifications, was followed by Westcott and Hort, and 
is still accepted by many textual critics today. 


Griesbach saw three text-types, which he called “Byzantine,” “Alexandrian,” and 
“Western.” The Byzantine text consisted of the mass of manuscripts, mostly late; it is 
generally a full, smooth text (a point usually admitted even by those who consider it 
superior; they simply believe that the shorter, harsher texts are the result of assorted 
accidents), and seems to be the type associated with Constantinople and the Byzantine 
empire. The Western text is largely Latin; it is found primarily in the Old Latin and in a 
few Greek/Latin diglot uncials (in the Gospels, D/05; in Acts, D/O5 plus a few versions 
such as the margin of the Harklean Syriac; in Paul, D/O6, F/010, G/012). The 
Alexandrian text, which in Griesbach’s time was known only in a few witnesses such as 
L/O019 and 33, was held to be the early text of Alexandria, and was already recognized 
by Griesbach as valuable. 


In the period after Griesbach, Michaelis proposed to add an Edessene type.' This 
apparently was supposed to be the text-type found in the ancestor of the Peshitta. As 
far as | know, this idea went nowhere, though others have more recently proposed to 
give the Old Syriac its own text-type. 


Similarly, Scholz had a system with five types: Griesbach’s three (which Scholz called 
Alexandrine, Occidental/Western, and Byzantine), plus Asiatic and Cyprian.? The Asiatic 
seems to consist essentially of manuscripts with the Jerusalem Colophon, which are not 
necessarily related and are certainly mostly Byzantine; to this Scholz added the 


1. Thomas Hartwell Horne, An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures, E. 
Littell, 1825; Volume Il, p. 52 

2. Horne, p. 55. 
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Peshitta, the Philoxenian, and authors such as Cyril of Jerusalem and Theodoret. The 
Cyprian recension, confusingly, is not named for Cyprian but for the Codex Cyprius, i.e. 
Ke. Thus it appears to be another name for Family 1, which is certainly a distinct group 
but probably not an independent text-type. 


This was typical of the post-Griesbach period, when everyone and his kid sister seemed 
to be proposing a system of text-types, mostly with very little evidence. Hug, for 
instance, deserves great credit for pointing out the importance of Codex Vaticanus, but 
other than that, his speculations were almost entirely without basis. 


Then there is the so-called “system” of Rev. F. Nolan. This seems to have appeared (in 
1815) without being noticed by anyone at all; the only reference | can find is in Horne 
(himself writing in 1825, before there was much time to study and reject the work). If 
Horne is to be believed, Nolan’s work consisted of throwing out all patristic evidence, 
equating each of Griesbach’s Greek types with a Latin type (yes, he claimed to have a 
Latin version of the Alexandrian text!), changing all the names (based largely on the 
presence of the Eusebian apparatus, which he argues means that most manuscripts 
have a Eusebian text), and then declaring the Byzantine type superior. Horne actually 
approved of this, but since the equivalence between B and any of the Latins is absurd, 
we can pretty well ignore it. From here, Nolan’s work appears to be a combination of all 
the stylistic defects of the nineteenth century writers, all the methodological defects of 
the early twentieth century critics, and all the attitudes of the late twentieth century 
Byzantine apologists. We're lucky it’s forgotten. 


Some good did come out of all that waste, to be sure. The study of text-types reached a 
peak in the work of F. J. A. Hort and B. F. Westcott. Their classification was almost the 
same as Griesbach’s; they retained the “Western” text exactly as they found it. The 
Byzantine text they also accepted, though they called it “Syrian.” Their only real 
departure came in the area of the Alexandrian text. 


Griesbach had known only late, badly mixed Alexandrian witnesses. Westcott and Hort 
had two very nearly pure witnesses available (B/O3 and N/01), as well as greater 
knowledge of the Coptic versions. They felt that Griesbach’s Alexandrian text could be 
divided into two parts: The early part, represented by B+N, and a later part, containing 
most other non-Western, non-Byzantine manuscripts. They called the early phase of 
this text “Neutral” (since they felt it to be substantially equivalent to the original text) and 
the later phase “Alexandrian.” 


But Hort was not content to look for text-types; he also looked at them. The “Western” 
text, Hort observed, was expansive and paraphrastic; he held it in very low esteem. (In 
defense of the “Western” text, it should be observed that Hort’s observations were 
based primarily on Codex Bezae, D/05. This text is indeed very wild — but there is no 
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real reason to presume it is a representative example of the “Western” text. The 
“Western” text of Paul, for instance, is much less wild.) 


The Byzantine/Syrian text, in Hort’s view, is less extreme but also less valuable. It is full 
of clarifications, harmonizations, and (in Hort’s view) conflations. It is also late; he held 
that the earliest father to show a clearly Byzantine text was Chrysostom (moderns 
sometimes list Asterius the Sophist as the earliest, but this hardly affects the argument. 
There are still no early witnesses to the Byzantine text — though we should note that, if 
it is indeed the text used in Byzantium, there are no early witnesses surviving to the text 
used in that region). It was Hort’s view that this text was compiled from the other extant 
types, with deliberate modification as well as comparison. 


Hort’s “Alexandrian” type was a much more slippery affair, since — as he himself 
admitted — none of the surviving manuscripts contained a pure Alexandrian text. Hort 
felt that this type is basically similar to the “Neutral” text, with a few “learned” corrections 
to improve the style. It exists (in a scattered, mixed form) in later manuscripts such as 
C/05, L/019, and 33. 


The prize of the text-types, however, is the “Neutral” text. Represented primarily by B/ 
03, with X/01 as the second witness and some support from mixed manuscripts such as 
C/05, L/019, T/029, and 33, it represents almost without modification the original text. 
The text printed by Westcott and Hort is, in almost all instances, the Neutral text (the so- 
called “Western Non-Interpolations” represent one of the few major exceptions). 


In the years since Westcott and Hort, almost all parts of their theory have been assailed. 
The “Alexandrian” text almost immediately disappeared; the consensus is that the 
“Neutral” and “Alexandrian” texts are one and the same, with the “Neutral” text being the 
earlier phase (or, perhaps, just the purer manuscripts of the type). The combined text- 
type is referred to by Griesbach’s name “Alexandrian.” (In recent years, however, Kurt 
and Barbara Aland have spoken of an “Egyptian” text that seems similar to the 
Westcott/Hort “Alexandrian” text. And it is unquestionably true that there are non- 
Byzantine readings which occur only in late Alexandrian witnesses. Thus we may well 
speak of “Egyptian” or late Alexandrian readings. The problem is that there is still no 
way to draw a line between the Alexandrian and Egyptian texts; they merge 
continuously into each other.) 


The “Western” text has also had defenders, notably A. C. Clark and L. Vaganay. Clark, 
in particular, attempted to explain the Alexandrian text as an accidental shortening of the 
“Western” text. Although his observations on textual transmission can be useful (he is 
correct, for instance, in noting that the most common cause of variation is accidental 
scribal error), few scholars have accepted the pro-”Western” view. 
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The age of the text-types has also been questioned. Some — e.g. the Alands — hold 
that there were no text-types before the fourth century.’ Eldon J. Epp admits, “There is a 
continuing and genuine disagreement, if not contention, as to whether or not ‘text-types’ 
existed in the earliest centuries....”® The answer to this depends, in part, on the definition 
of text-types (covered below). But one can at least say that many of the text-types have 
early representatives — e.g. something very close to the Alexandrian text of the 
gospels, held by some to be roughly contemporary with B, is found earlier in P® and P”. 
The family 1739 text of Paul is close to the text of Origen. X’s text of the Apocalypse 
occurs also in P4’. P** and P” (as well as the Sahidic version) attest to the B text in Paul 
and the Catholics respectively. This list could easily be expanded using the Fathers and 
versions. The vast majority of early manuscripts seem to show kinship with the text- 
types found in the later ones. This would seem to imply that the text-types are survivals 
from an earlier era. 


Perhaps the greatest controversy, however, rose over the Byzantine text. Even in Hort’s 
time, it had a staunch defender in Burgon. These Byzantine loyalists pointed out — 
correctly — that the conflations in which Hort placed so much confidence are very rare. 
The defenders of the Byzantine text did not, however, manage to convince scholars that 
Hort’s other arguments were wrong; most still believe that the Byzantine text is full of 
harmonizations and explications, and that, as a text-type (i.e. a unified collection of 
readings), its earliest attestation comes from the fourth century.® 


1. See, e.g. Kurt and Barbara Aland, The Text of the New Testament (English translation by Erroll F. 
Rhodes, Eerdmans, 1989). On p. 56, in discussing text-types, they say “In the fourth century a new 
era begins.” On p. 65, the claim is even more forceful: "The major text-types trace their beginnings to 
the Diocletianic persecution and the Age of Constantine which followed." 
| must admit to finding this a very curious view; it seems to imply that text-types were somehow 
something that late scribes wanted to have, and so developed starting from the fourth century. But 
clearly the Alexandrian text, at the very least, existed before the fourth century, since P” is effectively 
identical to B. So either P” is a part of the Alexandrian text, or it is the archetype of the text. Either 
way, the Alexandrian text-type was in existence in the third century, even if not widespread. 


2. Eldon J. Epp, “Decision Points in New Testament Textual Criticism,” printed in Epp and Gordon D. Fee, 
Studies in the Theory and Practice of New Testament Textual Criticism (Studies and Documents 45, 
Eerdmans, 1993), p. 37. The essay goes on to marshal arguments on both sides. 


3. In fairness, it should be pointed out that there are two sorts of supporters of the Byzantine text, with 
variations in each group. Without going into detail, since their views remain in the minority, they are: 


The believers in the complete inspiration of the Textus Receptus. Although this view has many 
adherents, the only trained textual scholar to hold it is Edward F. Hills. See Daniel B. Wallace, 
“The Majority Text Theory: History, Methods, and Critique,” published in Bart D. Ehrman and 
Michael W. Holmes, eds, The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research (Studies & 
Documents 46, Eerdmans, 1995), p. 300.] Their basic argument is divine inspiration (“providential 
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preservation” — “God would not let the church lose the true text of the Bible!”). Unfortunately, one 
way or another, God did. The Textus Receptus never existed in any manuscript — and historically 
has been denied to the vast majority of Christians, including all Catholics and Orthodox and even 
a large fraction of Protestants. 


. The Majority Text advocates. Generally followers of Dean Burgon. This group at least 
acknowledges the legitimacy of textual criticism; they simply do not use the normal methods. 
Some of this group use the same “providential preservation” argument as the first group, but they 
also argue that the Byzantine text, being the type found in the vast majority of manuscripts, must 
be original. Against this two arguments may be advanced. First, there are more vulgate Latin 
manuscripts than Greek manuscripts of the New Testament, and the vulgate is not Byzantine. 
Second, the reason that Byzantine texts form the majority is that they are the text-type of 
Byzantium, the only area where Greek-speaking Christianity survived after about the fourth 
century. (For some background on why such arguments simply do not work, see the sections on 
Exponential Growth and the review of Pickering in the article on Mathematics; also the article on 
evolution, though this subject is anathema to most Majority Text believers). 

Members of the Majority Text camp falls into three parts. 


. The originators. This group is headed by Zane C. Hodges, who was instrumental in starting 
the movement. The primary edition of this group is Hodges and Arthur L. Farstad’s The Greek 
New Testament According to the Majority Text (Nelson, 1985). This text has been attacked by 
other Majority Text advocates for its occasional use of stemmatics to determine its text (the 
use of stemmatics means that it prints a few readings which, although well supported, are not 
the reading found in the largest number of manuscripts). 


. A more nuanced Byzantine approach is practiced by a small group of critics. One might 
almost call them — for lack of a better term — “pro-Byzantine eclecticists.” Generally better- 
versed in textual criticism than the other two groups — their leading advocate, Maurice A. 
Robinson, is one of the most knowledgeable textual critics active today — this group prefers 
the Byzantine text on internal grounds; they consider it to have the best readings, just as Hort 
felt the “Neutral Text” had the best readings. Robinson and William G. Pierpont expressed 
their views by publishing The New Testament in the Original Greek According to the 
Byzantine/Majority Textform. To the best of its editors’ ability, it prints the Byzantine Text at all 
points. (Their introduction makes it clear that they are attempting to reconstruct the Byzantine 
text-form, which they regard as original but not absolutely identical to the Majority Text.) While 
the title is rather propagandistic, both this edition and that of Hodges and Farstad can be 
profitably used by textual critics to examine the nature of the text of the medieval Greek 
church. 


. Finally, we find a group of primarily Dutch scholars (van Brueggen and Wisselink) hold a 
position that argues for the priority of the Byzantine text, while conceding it to perhaps 
contain some minor corruptions. This group reportedly falls closer to Robinson, though they 
also have points of contact with the not-purely-majority positions of Sturz and von Soden. 


A summary of the arguments of the pro-Byzantine scholars, showing evidence that the Byzantine text is 
at least better than Hort claimed, can be found in the article on Byzantine Priority. 
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Despite all attacks, the Westcott/Hort text and textual theory have remained strongly 
dominant into the twentieth century. The most important Greek text of the twentieth 
century, the United Bible Society edition (UBS°, UBS*, NA, NA?’), is essentially a 
Hortian text. (For a demonstration of this point, see the Analysis of the Text of 
Colossians in the Appendix. Every major edition since Von Soden, except Vogels, has at 
least half again as many agreements with WH as with the Byzantine edition of Hodges 
and Farstad, and in several cases the ratio approaches or even exceeds 2:1.) 


To me, that sounds like stagnation. Still, the twentieth century has seen some advances 
in textual theory. The basic goal has been to systematize the study — to classify all 
manuscripts, not just a handful of the more important. 


The last person to attempt to define text-types across the entire New Testament 
(assuming that they were the same in all parts) was H. von Soden. Von Soden deserves 
credit for several advances. First, he attempted to study the entire manuscript tradition. 
Second, he tried to establish degrees of textual kinship, just as Bengel had suggested 
nearly two centuries earlier. 


Von Soden grouped the manuscripts into three text-types. One of these, the 
“H” (Hesychian) type, is essentially the same as the traditional Alexandrian/Neutral text. 
Curiously, von Soden made no attempt to subdivide this text, even though the 
Alexandrian text is ripe for division. 


Von Soden did, however, work hard to subdivide the Byzantine text (which he called “K,” 
for Koine). This was noteworthy; until this time, the Byzantine text had been treated as a 
monolithic unity (and not distinguished from its corrupt descendent, the Textus 
Receptus. There are in fact over 1500 places where the Textus Receptus differs from 
the Majority Text, some of them — e.g. the placement of the Doxology of Romans — 
quite significant). 


Although it is not possible to go into von Soden’s results in detail here (an outline is 
found in Appendix _C to this article), let alone the minor modifications they were 
subjected to in the light of the Claremont Profile Method, we can note that he did find a 
variety of Byzantine groups. The most important of these, in his view, are as follows: 


Modern Leading representatives (according to von Soden) 


(no uncials; hundreds of minuscules, mostly obscure; 
Erasmus’s leading manuscript 2° is Kx) 
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K K' (no uncials; no early minuscules; though there are hundreds 
of K' manuscripts overall, only a relative handful of those 
known to Tischendorf, including 18, 35, 55, 66, 83, 128, 141, 
147, 155, 167, 170, 189, 201, etc. belong to this group) 


Ki (Kx Cluster © 
(Kx Cluster O)|E F GH 
« (also K2) |Family (A) KNY 


There are, of course, many other non-’Western” non-Alexandrian manuscripts and 
groupings, most of which Von Soden listed as “I” even though they are clearly primarily 
Byzantine; the student who wishes more information is referred to the work of Wisse on 
the Claremont Profile Method. 


Outside of the Gospels, many of these groups disappear (or at least cannot be 
recognized). K', however, endures, and a new group, K°, appears. 


Von Soden’s work on the Byzantine text has generally been accepted (often for lack of 
an alternative; no one wants to have to re-do his work). Some parts have been directly 
confirmed (e.g. Voss verified the existence of K', and various scholars studied Family 
ln). 


The most thorough study, however, has been that of Wisse and McReynolds, based on 
the already-mentioned Claremont Profile Method They generally confirmed Von Soden’s 
groups (though making many detailed modifications). However, Von Soden’s K*, K', and 
K' may be too similar to be distinguished. Frederick Wisse reports that “K' and K* are 
not distinguishable from K', and K'could not maintain itself as an independent group 
and is treated as a K* cluster.”' As a partial defense of Von Soden, however, we might 
note that Wisse’s data indicates a historical if not a textual distinction between Cluster Q 
and the rest of K*; most early Kx manuscripts belong to Cluster 0, and the type seems to 
have died out by the end of the twelfth century, when K* proper becomes dominant. As 
evidence we offer this list of early Kx manuscripts (consisting of all purely Kx manuscripts 
listed by Wisse as of the tenth century or earlier, plus all pure Cluster Q manuscripts of 
any age): 


Vill and E — NONE — 
before 


IX ss IV. 461 1080 1295 2142 047 2224 2500 


1. Frederick Wisse, The Profile Method for Classifying and Evaluating Manuscript Evidence (Studies & 
Documents 44, Eerdmans, 1982), p. 94. 
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S 151 344 364 584 1077 1281 2563/G HT 14 29 135 144 274 435 478 
564 568 669 875 1055 1078 1172 
1203 1225 1351 1662 2195 2414 


65 123 143 271 277 699 1045 1470 
1691 2176 2287 2442 2571 2637 
Xilland after |—NONE— ————s(Hundreds) 


Observe that in the eighth and ninth centuries Cluster QO is dominant; in the tenth kx 
proper is taking over, and after the eleventh Cluster Q was dying out. 


A chart might make this clearer. The chart below shows the frequency of occurrence of 
the basic types of the text, based on the evaluations of Wisse: 


350 
300 
250 
200 
150 


100 


prelx IX ras al All alll AY AY &C. 


The types shown are: 


*  Kmix/Block Mixed/Assorted K: This category consists of manuscripts which, 
according to Wisse, are Byzantine, but either shift subgroups (i.e. show block 
mixture, but with all sections being Byzantine of one sort or another), or do not 
clearly belong to one subgroup, or belong to a relatively unimportant group. 
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Nearly 25% of manuscripts of the gospels are classified here. Most of these 
manuscripts, however, can be considered related to K*. 


: M. The M groups constitute about 5% of the tradition. M is the earliest but not the 
most typical member. They correspond roughly with Von Soden’s I*. 


. NM. Family M and its subgroups (Von Soden’s I‘) are, after Kx and K’, the largest 
Byzantine sub-type, (Wisse lists about 150 members,' though only about 100, or 
about 7% of the tradition, are purely Family I). It is one of the most distinct of the 
Byzantine groups, being very easily distinguished from K*. In addition, it is very 
old; the oldest Byzantine witness, A, is close to this group. 


-  K*. This group seems to be a deliberate recension created some time around the 
late eleventh/early twelfth century. Its text is distinctive (and appears to exist 
outside the gospels). The type is also noted for a set of marginal and lectionary 
notes which are very distinctive (and do not include the Ammonian Sections and 
Eusebian Canon Tables). A peculiarity of this text is that it obelizes the story of 
the adulteress (John 7:53-8:11). Maurice Robinson believes that this is not for 
textual reasons; rather, the passage is obelized because it is not part of the same 
lectionary reading as the material around it. Although no K' manuscripts are 
known from before the eleventh/twelfth centuries, it still constitutes nearly 15% of 
the tradition (roughly two hundred members in the Gospels?); according to 
Wisse’s data, it is the most common type of text in the fourteenth century (35% of 
the manuscripts of that century), and Von Soden thought (though Wisse does not 
confirm this) that about half of fifteenth century manuscripts were Kr. The type 
was very carefully controlled; Wisse lists nearly a third of the manuscripts of the 
type as “perfect.” In addition, very few of its members are block-mixed. Given 
how carefully these manuscripts were produced, it is somewhat surprising that 
there seems to be no record of the creation and promulgation of the K' type. 


- K* The largest Byzantine group by far. Over 40% of all gospel manuscripts are 
predominantly K*, and over half are Kx at least in part.? In a sense K* is not a 
textual grouping at all; rather, it is the “leftovers” of the Byzantine text. The group 
is so large and so amorphous that Wisse’s three test chapters could not properly 
serve to Classify it. However, it does have its distinctive readings, and is one of 
only two Byzantine groups which can be shown to have existed before the ninth 


1. Wisse, The Profile Method , pp. 103-105. 
2. Wisse, The Profile Method , pp. 92-94 


3. Wisse, The Profile Method , pp. 16-17, reports that 734 of 1885 Gospel manuscripts tested belonged to 
K* in whole or in part. 
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century (Family lM being the other; it is probably safe to assume that, where K* 
and family M agree, they represent the original form of the Byzantine text. Where 
they diverge, the matter probably deserves further examination). 


. B/1/13/22/Mix. These are the manuscripts which are not, in Wisse’s opinion, 
Byzantine. A total of five of Wisse’s types are included here: 


1. Group B (the Alexandrian text, which in this case includes D (!); this has nine 
pure members, mostly early; a handful of other manuscripts are Group B in one 
or two of Wisse’s three test chapters, and are listed here though we should 
probably think of them as mixed), 


2. Most of the witnesses we might call “Ceesarean”: 
Family 1, 
Family 13, and 
the Groups 22; 
(a total of 32 witnesses, mostly from the eleventh century and after) 


3. the manuscripts Wisse labels “mixed” (though Wisse’s mixed are in fact a very 
mixed bag — everything from the semi-Alexandrian C to the “Caesarean” © to 
some witnesses that are more Byzantine than anything else; all told, Wisse has 
about 44 witnesses which would be considered “mixed” overall, many of them 
block-mixed). 

The witnesses in these categories total about 6% of the tradition — though they 
include almost all of the more highly esteemed manuscripts such as X BC DLN 
PQWX OW 1 13 22 33 565 579 826 892 1241. 


It might be noted in passing that the Texitus Receptus belongs to none of these groups. 
It is Byzantine, but of no particular type (the base text, that of 2, is largely K* in the 
gospels, but the influence of 1, of the vulgate, and of other texts has caused the TR to 
diverge from all these groups). This confirms Colwell’s urgent entreaty (made also by 
Zuntz) that manuscript classification not be based on divergences from the Textus 
Receptus. But to return to Von Soden... 


For all his work on the Byzantine text, von Soden’s pride and joy was his “Il” (Jerusalem) 
text-type. The “I” text, which von Soden discovered (“invented” might be a better word) 
was rather like the “Western” text on steroids. It included, naturally, all the “Western” 
witnesses (such as they are). It included what would later be called “Ceesarean” 
witnesses (e.g. 0/038, family 1, family 13, 28, 565, 700). In Paul, it included a number 
of witnesses that are actually mostly Alexandrian (e.g. family 2127). And it included 
many texts that are almost purely Byzantine (e.g. N/O22, U/030). (For details on von 
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Soden’s system, with comments on most of his individual groups, see Appendix C: Von 
Soden’s Textual System.) 


Von Soden felt that his three text-types, I, H, and K, all went back to the original, and 
that their common ancestor was the original text. He therefore reconstructed a text that, 
with some exceptions (where he believed there were corruptions either caused by K or 
within K), followed the readings of two of the three text-types. Since he placed a much 
higher value on K than did Westcott and Hort, his resultant text was much more 
Byzantine than theirs. 


Later scholars were not impressed with Von Soden’s efforts. To begin with, it has been 
all but universally agreed that the “I” text does not exist. This obviously removes one 
prop from his proposed I-H-K text. In addition, with a few exceptions such as Sturz,' 


1. See Harry A. Sturz, The Byzantine Text-Type & New Testament Textual Criticism (Nelson, 1984). 
Sturz’s findings are based on Hort’s three text-types, but with the Byzantine text upheld as early. 
Thus, unlike von Soden (who felt that K was the worst of the three text-types), his text is eclectic but 
perhaps more Byzantine than anything else. His method is shown by the names of some of his 
chapters: “Distinctive Byzantine Readings Are Found in Early Papyri” (true enough, but many — such 
as Colwell — believe that a text-type consists of manuscripts, not readings; in any case, not all 
distinctive Byzantine readings have early attestation); “The Silence of the Fathers Is Explainable and 
Therefore Is Not a Proof of Lateness” (Sturz points out that Chrysostom, generally regarded as the 
earliest Byzantine witness, is also the earliest writer from the Antiochene region. A legitimate 
argument, but if the Byzantine text were original, would its readings not be found outside Byzantium 
and Syria?); “The ‘Conflate’ or Longer Readings Are Not a Proof of Lateness” (true, but most 
moderns accept that conflate readings should not be used as arguments against the Byzantine text; 
they are too few); “The Composite Nature of the Byzantine Text Attests the Early Existence of Its 
Readings Where Its Strands Unite” (contradictory on its face; what Sturz means is that the great 
breadth of the Byzantine text indicates that it is much older than its witnesses. This can be conceded 
— but it should be noted that, except in the Gospels, the purest Byzantine witnesses come from the 
ninth century; even if their archetype is much earlier, it need not be early. Also, the Byzantine text, 
compared to the other known text-types, shows relatively little variation, meaning that the witnesses 
need not be far removed from the earliest examples of the text-type); “The Byzantine Text Is Unedited 
in the Westcott-Hort Sense” (now widely conceded, but not relevant to the argument. It can be 
unedited and still be late). Sturz devotes most of his efforts to disproving the theories of Westcott & 
Hort (theories which, it should be noted, are no longer accepted in detail by anyone); he also offers 
extensive lists of Byzantine readings which are found in early manuscripts. He cannot, however, offer 
any proof that the Byzantine text as a whole predates the fourth century. Sturz is also guilty of some 
logical fallacies — e.g. on pp. 91-92 he uses an argument of Silva New’s, which really applies to 
Codex Alexandrinus, to demonstrate that family N predates A’s date in the fifth century. It is true that 
an ancestor of the two must predate A — but not that the fully-developed family Ml text must do so. 
The above may sound like a blanket indictment of Sturz. It is not; in fact, Sturz has a good deal of 
truth in his case (see the article on Byzantine Priority). It’s just that Sturz’s methodology is invalid 
(what he showed, he showed despite himself), and he has been reduced to an invalid form of 
argument by the absurd and insupportable claims of all parties in the argument. 
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scholars will not accept his contention that “H” and “K” are contemporary. Most scholars 
accept the Hortian view that the Alexandrian text-type predates the Byzantine; a few feel 
the reverse. And both camps agree that von Soden’s use of the two was inaccurate and 
unacceptable. 


Recent Efforts 


Since von Soden’s time, the emphasis has been on classifying the text-types of 
individual portions of the Bible. This “local” study has been much more fruitful, and has 
resulted in many modifications to the Westcott-Hort scheme of three basic (and 
undifferentiated) text-types. 


Before proceeding to these recent studies, however, we should perhaps dispose of the 
work of Kurt and Barbara Aland.' The Alands have two rating systems, one for early 
manuscripts and one for late. Early manuscripts (from before the fourth century) are 
Classified as “strict,” “normal,” or “free.” Although this is on its face a rating of the degree 
of care practiced by the scribe, in effect it becomes a value judgment on the quality of 
the manuscript. Worse, the Alands apply this system to even such short fragments as 
P£, which are simply too small to classify. Of the early papyri, only the “big six” (P“ P48 
P47 P& P7 Pz), plus perhaps PR, are extensive enough to analyse fully. (P% is also 
extensive enough to classify, but is not an early papyrus; it dates from the seventh 
century.) 


For later manuscripts, the Alands place manuscripts in “Categories” I-V. These 
categories are based solely on the Byzantine content of manuscripts, and are not 
objectively controlled. (Example: 0243 and 1739 are very close cousins, perhaps even 
sisters. But 1739 is “Category |” and 0243 is “Category II”). What is more, the Alands 
have a strong bias toward their own text. In addition, “Category IV” consists solely of 
Codex Bezae and a few fragments! 


The Alands’ classifications have some value; Category V manuscripts are Byzantine, 
and those in the other categories are something else. Category | manuscripts have texts 
which are entirely non-Byzantine (and largely Alexandrian); Categories II and Ill are 
mixed, and may belong to any text-type. But as an assesment of the type of text, as 


1. Kurt Aland and Barbara Aland, The Text of the New Testament (translated by Erroll F. Rhodes; 
Eerdmans, 1989). The manuscript statistics occupy most of pp. 83-158. 
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opposed to its fidelity to the Alexandrian and Byzantine groups, the Aland categories are 
useless. 


Fortunately, most critics have sought more readily applicable results. Some of their 
findings are summarized below: 


Revelation 


In the Apocalypse, the defining work has been that of Josef Schmid.'Schmid partly 
accepted the Hortian view that only two text-types (Alexandrian and Byzantine) have 
been preserved for this book. However, both groups must be subdivided. What had 
been called the Alexandrian text in fact includes two types. The best group is 
represented by A/02, C/04, the vulgate, and a handful of later minuscules such as 2053; 
this probably ought to be labelled the “Alexandrian” text. Distinctly inferior, despite its 
earlier attestation, is the group which contains N/01 and P*’. The Byzantine text falls into 


the “strict” Byzantine group (what the Nestle-Aland text calls M1)‘, of which the earliest 
full representative is 046; this is the largest grouping, and has several subgroups) and 


the text found in Andreas of Caesarea’s commentary (I)*, representing perhaps a third 
of the total manuscripts, starting with P/025 and including 1', the manuscript on which 
the Textus Receptus is based). 


The Catholic Epistles 


Perhaps the best work of all has been done on the Catholic Epistles. Here the dominant 
names are those of W. L. Richards,? Jean Duplacy, and Christian-Bernard Amphoux.’ All 


1. Josef Schmid, Studien zur Geschichte des griechischen Apokalypse-Textes (Munich, 1955-1956) 


2.W. L. Richards, The Classification of the Greek Manuscripts of the Johannine Epistles (SBL 

Dissertation Series 35, Scholars Press, 1977). See especially pp. 137-141. Among Richards’s more 
perverse assumptions is his belief that “Mixed” qualifies as a text-type (! — see in particular pp. 176— 
178). 
In defence of Richards, Clinton Baldwin points out to me that the bad terminology used by Richards 
does not preclude these manuscripts forming a text-type (an obvious truth); indeed, it is possible that 
this type arose by mixture. The problem is the way Richards expresses things: Calling a text-type 
“mixed” implies that it arose by mixture — or even, possibly, that it is the result of a bunch of 
manuscripts being independently mixed. The former is possible but prejudicial (the existence of the 
mixture needs to be demonstrated, not asserted); the latter is flatly impossible. Thus this group, if 
verified, needs another name. 


3. Most of Duplacy's and Amphoux's works are available only in French. Brief English summaries are 
found in Leon Vaganay and Christian-Bernard Amphoux's An Introduction to New Testament Textual 
Criticism (English translation by Amphoux and Jenny Heimerdinger, Cambridge, 1991), pp. 23-24, 97, 
103-105; also 70, 106-116, etc. 
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of these studies are slightly imperfect (Richards, in particular, is plagued by inaccurate 
collations and foolish assumptions), but between them they provide a diverse analysis. | 
would summarize their results as follows (with some amplification of my own): There are 
four text-types in the Catholics. They are (in order of their earliest known witnesses) the 
Alexandrian text, Family 1739, Family 2138, and the Byzantine text. 


The Alexandrian text, as usual, consists of B/O3, N/O01, and their followers. It appears to 
have several subgroups. The earliest of these consists of P’” and B, possibly supported 
by the Sahidic Coptic (it is possible that this group should be considered a separate 
text-type; the small amount of text preserved by P” makes this difficult to verify). Next 
comes WN, which stands alone. Then comes a large group headed by A/02 and 33. Other 
key members of this group are 4386 and the Bohairic Coptic. Most later Alexandrian 
manuscripts (e.g. Y/044 and 81) seem to derive from this text, although most have 
suffered Byzantine mixture. 


Family 1739 falls into three subgroups. The oldest witness to the group, C/04, stands 
perhaps closer to the Alexandrian text than the others (It may be block-mixed; Richards 
regards it as Alexandrian, Amphoux as closer to 1739, and my numbers put it in 
between but leaning toward 1739. Tim Finney also sees a connection with 1739. 
Stephen C. Carlson separates it from both groups but places it very close to the original, 
which would also explain the what we see). The next witness, 1739, is perhaps also the 
best; certainly it is the central witness. A number of manuscripts cluster around it, 
among which 323, 424°, 945, 1881, and 2298 are noteworthy. Finally, there is 1241 (and 
possibly 1243), which preserve the same general sort of text but which stand apart 
(perhaps as a result of casual copying; 1241 is a poorly-written, rather wild text). 
Amphoux views this family as “Ceesarean,” and certainly it is close to Origen. In the 
author’s opinion, its value is at least equal to the pure Alexandrian text. (It should be 
noted that my terminology here is rather poor. | have used “family 1739” to refer both to 
the smaller manuscript family which contains 1739, 323, 945, etc., and to the larger text- 
type which also contains C/04 and 1241. This shows our need for clearer terminology; 
perhaps we should refer to “family 1739” and “group 1739.”) 


Family 2138 also falls into several subgroups (e.g. 2138+1611, 2412+614, 1505+2495, 
630+2200+206+429+5224+1799). In general, however, these subgroups merely 
represent different sets of Byzantine corruptions. The oldest (though hardly the best) 
witness to this text-type is the Harklean Syriac; the earliest Greek witness is 2138 
(dated 1072). Other witnesses include — but are probably not limited to — 206 429 522 
614 630 1505 1518 1611 1799 2138 2412 2495. As it stands, this text-type has been 
heavily influenced by the Byzantine text; it is not clear whether this influence was 
present from the start. Amphoux considers it to be the remnants of the “Western” text; it 
should be noted, however, that it bears little similarity to the surviving Latin witnesses. 
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The group bears certain “historical” links to the 1739 group (there are surprisingly many 
witnesses which show the 2138 type in the Acts or Catholics but go with 1739 
elsewhere); Carlson thinks this may also be genealogical. 


The fourth textual grouping is, of course, the Byzantine text. It has the usual subgroups, 
none of them being of particular note. It is interesting that, although we see Byzantine 
influence in the Syriac versions, the earliest purely Byzantine witnesses in the Catholics 
are the ninth century uncials K/018, L/020, and 049. 


The Pauline Epistles 


The Pauline Epistles also have a complex textual situation. Here, in particular, the 
classical system of Alexandrian/Byzantine/(Ceesarean)/’Western” breaks down. 


In Paul, the great name is that of Zuntz,' who deserves credit as the first scholar to treat 
the papyri with real respect. Earlier experts had tried to fit the papyri into existing textual 
theory. Zuntz chose to start from the papyri. Focusing on 1 Corinthians and Hebrews, 
he discovered an affinity between P** and B/03. (In fact this affinity extends throughout 
Paul, although P* has a rather wild text in Romans.) Instead of two non-Byzantine texts 
of Paul (Alexandrian and “Western”), there were three: the Alexandrian, found in N/01, 
A/02, C/04, 33, etc.; the “Western,” in D/O6, F/010, G/012, and the Latin versions; and 
the new text, which Zuntz called “proto-Alexandrian,” found in P**, B, 1739, and the 
Coptic versions.? 


Sadly, later critics have paid little attention to Zuntz’s classifications. They neither seek 
to refine them nor to use them in criticism. 


It is the author’s opinion that even Zuntz’s classification leaves something to be desired. 
(Zuntz’s method was centered wholly around P**, especially about its agreements. This 
is a commendable procedure in that it focuses on the manuscript itself, but by ignoring 
P46’s disagreements and their nature, Zuntz was unable to see the full scope of the 
tradition. Witnessing a continuum from P% to 1739 to N to A, he assumed that this was a 
historical continuum; in fact it is genetic. A proper comparison must start by looking at all 
manuscripts.) First, the P**/B text, although it clearly comes from Egypt, is not the 


1. G. Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles; A Disquisition upon the Corpus Paulinum (Schweitz Lectures, 1953). 


2. Zuntz’s words are “We may describe this group — P* B 1739 sah boh Clem Orig — as ‘proto- 
Alexandrian.” (The Text of the Epistles, page 156). Additional, if partial, confirmation of this is found 
confirmation of this is found in M. Silva’s essay on P**, x, A, and B in Galatians, where he found a 
clear kinship between P* and B and another between N and A. See “The Text of Galatians: Evidence 
from the Earliest Greek Manuscripts,” in David Alan Black, ed., Scribes and Scriptures: New 
Testament Essays in Honor of J. Harold Greenlee (Eisenbrauns, 1992). 
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forerunner of the main Alexandrian text; it is a distinct text which simply shares many 
Alexandrian readings. Second, the Bohairic Coptic goes with N/A/C/33, not P**/B/sa. 
And finally, 1739 and its relatives, although akin to P**/B, form a text-type in their own 
right, which in fact stands between the other three, having many readings in common 
with all three other early text-types. (Or so it appears; the difficulty is literally that the 
manuscripts of the 1739 type are, except for Byzantine mixture, so close together. They 
almost certainly derive from an Archetype not many generations prior to 1739. This 
family, plus Origen, form the 1739 type. The problem is that one family, plus one Father, 
make a very thin text-type, as do P* and B... ) 


To summarize: In addition to the Byzantine text, there are four early text-types in Paul: 
P4*/B/Sahidic, the traditional “Alexandrian” text (N/A/C/33/Bohairic; later and inferior 
forms of this text are found in 81, 442, 1175, family 2127 (=256 365 1319 2127 etc.), 
and several dozen other manuscripts); the “Western” text (D/F/G/Old Latin); and family 
1739 (1739, 0243/0121b, 0121a, 6, 424°, 630 (in part), 1881, etc.; this family is 
particularly close to the text of Origen). In addition, two families exist with more heavily 
Byzantine but seemingly independent texts: family 330 (330, 451, 2492) and family 
1611 (the remnants of family 2138 of the Catholics: 1505 1611 2495 Harklean; 1022 in 
the Pastorals and Hebrews; also probably 2005. This family is much more Byzantine in 
Paul than in the Catholics). These latter two groups may be the remnants of earlier text- 


types. 


Acts 


Textual theory in the Acts has not advanced much since Hort. The two basic groups are 
still the Alexandrian (P”, X/01, A/O2, B/O3, 33, 81, 1175, cop) and the “Western” (D, Old 
Latin, joined in part by the margin of the Harklean Syriac and some other versions, as 
well as by a handful of minuscules). It is interesting to note that, in the Acts as in the 
Catholics, there is a significant gap between B and A (with most of the later Alexandrian 
manuscripts orbiting about the latter and P”). X stands between B and A,; if it did not 
exist, there might be greater questions about the unity of the Alexandrian text. P* 
possesses an independent text, but is too fragmentary to tell us much. The great 
questions revolve about the minuscule families, of which there are at least three 
important ones. The best-known of these is Family 2138 (which in Acts might best be 
called Family 614 after its best-known member). Its relationship to the “Western” text is 
widely assumed but needs to be examined. Family 1739, well-known from the epistles, 
exists and includes 1739, 323, 630, 1891, etc., but the basic study of the group, by 
Geer, simply verifies the existence of the type without in offering a useful analysis of its 
nature. It appears that it is somewhat weaker and much more Byzantine in Acts than the 
other epistles, and does not add much to our knowledge. (The theory that it is “Western” 
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is, however, dubious; it agrees with B far more often than with D.) In addition, there is a 
third family, which we might call Family 36; this includes among others 36, 307, 453, 
610, 1678 — all commentary manuscripts, listed by Von Soden as being of the Andreas 
type and listed as I?'. This family is rather more Byzantine than family 1739, but Geer 
tentatively links one of its leading members (453) to Family 1739. This point perhaps 
needs to be investigated more fully. Several groups are now studying the text of Acts; 
one may hope that they will soon be able to offer results. 


The Gospels 


If labours in the rest of the New Testament has been fruitful, the gospels seem to 
continue to resist progress. Years of work on the “Western” text have produced a 
number of hypotheses but no general consensus. 


The chief problem is that, after years of searching, Codex Bezae (D/05) remains the 
only Greek witness to the “Western” text. (P° and 0171 have been offered as other 
examples of “Western” texts; this is certainly possible, since both have rather “wild” 
texts, but both are fragmentary, and neither is particularly close to D.) In addition, D 
shows signs of editing (especially in the gospel of Luke. The most obvious example is 
Luke’s genealogy of Jesus in Luke 3:23-38, where D offers a modified form of 
Matthew’s genealogy. D also has a very high number of singular readings, many of 
which have no support even among the Old Latins; these too may be the result of 
editing). This has led Kurt Aland to propose that the “Western” text is not a legitimate 
text-type. (In answer, one might point to the large number of Latin witnesses that attest 
to “Western” readings. In the author’s opinion, the “Western” text exists. We merely 
should use the Latin texts, rather than D, as the basis for reconstructing it.) Others have 
sought to break off the Old Syriac witnesses, placing them in their own “Syriac” text- 
type. This is reasonable, but can hardly be considered certain until we have more 
witnesses to the type, preferably in Greek. Colwell’s balanced conclusion is as follows: 
“The so-called Western.... text-type is the uncontrolled, popular text of the second 
century. It has no unity and should not be referred to as the ‘Western Text.” 


But there can be no better illustration of the problems of gospel criticism than the 
history of the “Czesarean” text. 


The history of this text begins with Kirsopp Lake, who opened the twentieth century by 
announcing the existence of the textual family that bears his name (family 1, the “Lake 
Group”). In the following years he and his colleagues Blake and New discovered that 
this group could be associated with a number of other manuscripts (notably 0/038, 


1.E. C. Colwell, "Method in Establishing the Nature of Text-Types of New Testament Manuscripts," 
reprinted in Studies in Methodology (Eerdmans, 1969), p. 53 
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family 13, 565, and 700). Then B.H. Streeter proposed that this group was a new text- 
type.' Since it seemed to be associated with those works of Origen written while he was 
in Caesarea, Streeter dubbed the group “Ceesarean.” 


The problem with this text was its definition. Streeter, Lake, and their colleagues 
functionally defined the Ceesarean text as “any reading not found in the Textus 
Receptus and supported by two or more ‘Cesarean’ witnesses.” Apart from its 
circularity, which is perhaps inevitable (and which could be controlled by proper 
statistical methods), this definition suffers severely by being dependent on the Textus 
Receptus, which simply is not a representative Byzantine text. Using it, Streeter was 
able to find vast numbers of “Caesarean” witnesses (e.g. family Il) that are in reality 
ordinary Byzantine witnesses that happen to belong to families rather remote from the 
Textus Receptus. Indeed, many of Streeter’s “Ceesarean” readings are in fact purely 
Byzantine! 


The real difficulty with the Ceesarean text, however, was the lack of a pure 
representative. Even the best witnesses to the text, 0/038, family 1, and the Armenian 
and Georgian versions, have suffered significant Byzantine mixture; based on the total 
number of identified “Caesarean” readings identified, and the number surviving in each 
of the manuscripts, it appears that even in these manuscripts only about half of their 
pre-Byzantine readings survive. (And, it need hardly be added, each manuscript has a 
different pattern of mixture, making their rates of agreement rather low.) 


By the middle of the century, the Caesarean text was already coming under attack. 
Hurtado applied what might appear to be the coup de gras in his 1973 thesis.? Hurtado 
showed, fairly conclusively, that the connection that Streeter and Kenyon had postulated 
between P45 and W/032 (the “pre-Ceesarean” witnesses) and the bulk of the 
“Ceesarean” text did not exist. 


Hurtado’s study, based on all variants in Mark found in N/01, A/02, B/O3, D/05, W/032, 
0/038, family 13, 565, and the Textus Receptus, was interpreted as dissolving the 
“Ceesarean” text. In fact it did nothing of the kind. Streeter and Lake defined the text 
only in the non-Byzantine readings of the witnesses, but Hurtado looked at all readings. 
Thus Hurtado did not even address Streeter’s definition of the text-type. And Streeter 
did have some basis for his opinions; there are many special readings shared by the so- 
called “Caesarean” witnesses. (An obvious example is the reading Inoouv (tov) 
BapaBBav. This reading is found only in a subset of the “Caesarean” witnesses: © f' 


1.B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins (Macmillan, 1924, 1927). Textual problems are 
covered in pp. 26-148, 565-600. 


2. Published as Larry W. Hurtado, Text-Critical Methodology and the Pre-Czesarean Text: Codex W in the 
Gospel of Mark (Studies and Documents 43, Eerdmans, 1981) 
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700* arm geo?.) On the other hand, as is shown in the section Testing the Byzantine 
Text in the article on the Byzantine Priority Hypothesis, many other “Caesarean” 
readings appear in fact to be harmonizations. Thus both the case for and the case 
against the “Caesarean” text leads to difficulties. 


Which forces us, at last, to wrestle with a fundamental question: “What is a text-type?” 
Our answer to this has important implications — and not just for the “Caesarean” text. 
For example, we have already noted that B/O3 and N/01 have different text-types in 
Paul. There are hints that they differ in the Catholics as well. What about in the 
Gospels? It can be shown that both manuscripts are part of tighter families within the 
Alexandrian text (B is closely related to P”, T/029, L/O19, and the Sahidic Coptic; x 
goes with Z/035, probably the Bohairic Coptic, and certain of the mixed minuscules). 
Are these text-types, or merely clans within a text-type?' And, whatever the answer, how 
can we use this information? These are among the great questions textual critics need 
to face. 


The Definition of a Text-type 


An analogy may help here: Think of the text as a crystal and text-types as its facets. If 
the crystal is subjected to pressure, it will usually separate along the lines of the facets. 
The behavior of the text is similar: if a text is subjected to the “pressure” of a variant 
reading, it will tend to break along the lines of text-types. This does not mean that it will 
always separate at a// the facets, nor that all facets are equally likely break-points.? But 


1.1 have not personally seen any writings which claim that the P%/B and XN textual groups belong to 
separate text-types. R. Kieffer, however, is reported to have found two Alexandrian texts in a portion 
of John. (See David C. Parker, "The Majuscule Manuscripts of the New Testament," printed in 
Ehrman & Holmes, The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research (Studies & Documents 
46, Eerdmans, 1995), pp. 34-35.) 


2. For example, | know of only one instance in Paul where all the text-types have clearly separate 
readings. The reading is 1 Cor. 14:39 (UBS reads To AdAEl uN KwWAUETE YAWOooalc). The variants 
are as follows: 


Alexandrian: To AGAglv Un KWAUETE YAWOoAaIc N A P 048 33 81 326 441 (1175 according to 
Zuntz) 1241s"? 1962 pc 


Byzantine: To AaAEtv YAwooalc UN KwAuETte D° K L UW 223 876 1960 2412 2423 Byz 
(330 451, representing family 330, omit To) 


Family 1739: AaAglv UN KWAUETE YAWOooalc 0243 630 1739 1881 
P4°/B: KGQAELV UN KWAUETE EV YAWOCoaIC P** B 


“Western”: To AGAELW Ev YAWOOALC UN KWAUETe D* F Gd 
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while this analogy describes the situation fairly well in general terms, we must have 
more precision. 


Westcott and Hort, although they made extensive use of text-types, did not offer a clear 
definition. Most of their references are to “genealogy,”' which is misleading, since it is 
rarely possible to determine the exact relationship between manuscripts. Even such 


Less good, because certain witnesses depart their type, is Romans 4:1 eupnkevat ABpaayu Tov 


TIOTIATOPA NUWv. Here the readings break down as: 


Alexandrian: eupnkevat ABpadau Tov Tponatopa nuwv nN* A C* 81 1506 family 2127(=256 263 
(365) 1819* 2127) 2401 pc 


Byzantine: ABpaau Tov natepa nuwy eupnKeval KL P 33 1175 1241 2464 Byz 
Family 1739: ABpaau Tov natepa nuwv 6 1739 
P46/B: ABpaau Tov mponatopa nuwv B (hiat P**) 


“Western”: eupnkeval ABpadu Tov matepa nuwv NX! C2 DF GW 629 1319° latt pc 


As for how often the witnesses divide, it can be shown that the three text-types P**/B, Alexandrian, and 


family 1739 are all closer to each other than they are to the Byzantine text, and that the “Western” 
text is even more distinct. Does this mean that the P**/B, the Alexandrian text, and family 1739 all 
form one text-type? That has been the view of most scholars, but it need not be so. Just as a crystal 
can be more likely to break at one facet than at another, text-types can be more or less distinct. We 
can just as well account for the facts of the case by assuming that the P**/B, Alexandrian, and family 
1739 types were simply truer to the original text than was the “Western” group; this would make them 
just as much alike as if they were genetically related. To me, this appears to be the actual situation in 
Paul. 


1. Hort's basic statement is found in The New Testament in the Original Greek, Introduction [and] 


Appendix, p. 57, paragraph 73, "The proper method of genealogy consists... in the more or less 
complete recovery of successive ancestors by analysis of their respective descendants, each 
ancestral text so recovered being in its turn used... for the recovery of a yet earlier common ancestor." 
In the same paragraph Hort admits that the number of manuscripts preserved rarely permits real 
genealogical work -- but he still believes in the method, i.e. in reconstructing one Alexandrian text and 
one Western text -- and reconstructing the "original" text on this basis. Moderns hold out no such 
hope; even though we have access to more and earlier manuscripts than Hort, we have no reason to 
believe that text-types ever existed in a single manuscript. Thus almost all modern critics agree that 
Hort's use of B as the basis of the "Neutral" text, and the "Neutral" text as substantially equivalent to 
the original text, must be set aside and a more eclectic method substituted. If nothing else, more 
attention needs to be paid to the other representatives of the Alexandrian text, so that the history of 
the text-type can be studied. 


2. Observe Colwell's comment, "[Hort] used genealogical method very little and that the basic element in 
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his method was judgement of readings is now widely recognized" (made in "Method in Grouping New 
Testament Manuscripts," reprinted in Studies in Methodology, p. 2. This essay, although not as well- 
known as the 1963 essay listed below, is probably the best statement of how to deal with text-types -- 
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similar manuscripts as P” and B are no closer than uncle and nephew, and are more 
likely cousins at several removes. Similarly, B.H. Streeter describes “local texts” at 
length, but at no point offers a useful definition. Most of the standard manuals are no 
better. No wonder that, even today, many scholars will say that they “know a text-type 
when [they] see it.” 


The first attempt to create an automatic method for determining text-type was probably 
Hutton’s “triple readings,” proposed in 1911 in An Atlas of Textual Criticism. Hutton 
proposed to look at those readings where the Alexandrian, Byzantine, and “Western” 
texts all had distinct readings. This would allow a newly-discovered manuscript to be 
quickly classified. 


This method had two problems. First, it assumed the solution: Only three text-types 
were permitted, and the readings of those three were assumed to be already known. 
Second, even if one felt assured of the method, triple readings were too rare to be much 
help. Hutton had only about three hundred triple readings in the entire New Testament. 


and how not to deal with them -- ever written). In "Genealogical Method: Its Achievement and Its 
Limitations" (Studies in Methodology, p. 65) Colwell makes the interesting observation that, although 
Hort diagrams a manuscript stemma (p. 54), it is artificial. The manuscripts shown do not exist. 
Streeter (op. cit., p. 26) diagrams both his own and Hort's theories, but in both diagrams the 
manuscripts are offered more as examples of a type than as actual products of genealogy. 

There are a few manuscripts for which we can trace exact genealogy -- but they are few. In Kurt 
Aland's 1963 edition of the Kurzgefasste Liste der Griechischen Handschriften des Neuen 
Testaments we find the following: 


2 copies of an uncial, both from the same original -- D#s' and D#s? (both copies of 
Claromontanus, not Bezae) 


8 copies of minuscules: 92°s 30s 205s 1160s 1909s 1929s 1 9832s 2036s 


In addition, there are certain manuscripts that are so close that they can be confidently listed as 
descended from an close common ancestor though their exact relationship is uncertain (e.g. FP and 
GP, 1 and 1582, 205 and 209, 614 and 2412, 630 and 2200, 0243 and 1739; probably also 1739 and 
1891 in Acts; we might also list 2495, slightly corrupted from 1505; and 0121, descended from 1739 
with some Byzantine mixture). 

Finally, Wisse lists roughly a third of K' manuscripts as "perfect," i.e. agreeing exactly with the group 
profile. Chances are that some of these sixty manuscripts, if examined very carefully, would prove to 
be closely related. 

This out of a nominal list of 2972 Greek manuscripts! It is likely that there are additional undiscovered 
copies (since so few manuscripts have properly been cross-compared), but available evidence 
indicates that they are few. Clearly true genealogy has little place in NT studies. 

For some slight background on how genealogy is used (in its true form), see the article on Non- 
Biblical Textual Criticism and the item on Stemma. 
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This meant that there were no more than a few dozen in any given book. Comparison at 
a few dozen points of variation is simply not enough to produce Assured Results. 


It was not until the mid-Twentieth century that E.C. Colwell offered the first balanced 
definition of a text-type.' In one essay he gave a qualitative definition (“A Text-type is the 
largest group of sources which can be generally identified”).2 He adds the important 
qualification, “This definition is a definition of a text-type as a group of manuscripts 
[italics mine], not.... a list of readings.” Five years later, in an influential essay, Colwell 
went further. He attempted a quantitative definition. (Indeed, his method is frequently 
called the “Quantitative Method” — a name that makes me cringe, since any statistical 
method is a “quantitative method.”) His statement on the subject is perhaps the most- 
quoted statement on genealogy since Hort’s time: 


“This suggest that the quantitative definition of a text-type is a group of manuscripts that 
agree more than 70 per cent of the time and is separated by a gap of about ten percent 
from its neighbors.” 


Colwell deserves immense credit for offering this definition (as well as for his other 
methodological studies; he is perhaps the greatest worker in this field in the twentieth 
century). This definition has the advantages of being clear, precise, and usable. 
Unfortunately, in the author’s experience, it does not work. (It strikes me as almost tragic 
that Colwell’s most-frequently-cited comment on text-types is also one of the few that is 
not entirely correct. It’s worth noting that he rarely if ever refers back to this criterion.)* 


1. Indeed, Colwell was one of the first to plead exclusively for the use of the word "text-type" in this 
context. "Method in Grouping New Testament Manuscripts," Studies in Methodology,, p. 9. 


2. "Method in Grouping New Testament Manuscripts," Studies in Methodology,, p. 9. 


3. Ernest C. Colwell and Ernest W. Tune, "Method in Establishing Quantitative Relationships between 
Text-Types of New Testament Manuscripts," reprinted in Studies in Methodology, p. 59. 


4. Ironically, it was Colwell himself who first pointed out the defect in his method -- four years before he 
proposed his definition! In "Method in Locating a Newly-Discovered Manuscript" (Studies in 
Methodology, page 33), he wrote "Weak members of a Text-type may contain no more of the total 
content of a text-type than strong members of some other text-type may contain. The comparison in 
total agreements of one manuscript with another manuscript has little significance beyond that of 
confirmation, and then only if the agreement is large enough to be distinctive." R. H. Rouse, in "The 
Transmission of the Text" (published in Richard Jenkins, ed., The Legacy of Rome: A New Appraisal, 
p. 39) puts this rather in reverse: "if survivors are few, the stemma perforce brings into proximity 
manuscripts that, historically, were widely separated in time and place." In other words, if we have 
only a small fraction of the manuscripts, we may find textual links which are not in fact genealogical! 
This phenomenon has been frequently found in biology, where it is known as "long branch 
assimilation." 
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There are two reasons why the Colwell-Tune definition is imperfect. First, the 
percentage of agreements between manuscripts is entirely dependent on the sample. 
Second, the “gap” which Colwell refers to disappears when working with mixed 
manuscripts. Let us offer examples. 


To take the first point first, consider the relationship between B/O3 and N/01 in chapter 2 
of Colossians. The two manuscripts agree in only two of the seven variations cited in 
GNT*, or 29%. If we take the 29 variants cited in NA?’ (excluding conjectures), we find 
that they agree in 18 of 29, or 62%. If we turn to the Munster Institute’s New Testament 
“Auf Papyrus,” and examine the variants supported by two or more uncials (excluding 
orthographic variants), we find that the two agree in 32 of 47, or 68%. But if we turn to 
the editia minor of Tischendorf®, we find agreement in 19 of 32 non-orthographic 
variants, or 59%. Even if we throw out the small GNT sample, we still have almost a ten 
percent variation between the three remaining sample sets, all of which form large and 
reasonable bases for comparison. Which one should we use in deciding whether B and 
XN belong to the same text-type? The 68% number, which places them on the fringe of 
qualifying? The 59% number, which isn’t even close? Or something else? 


All told, X and B have 25 disagreements in this chapter (though some are scribal errors, 
usually in &). How do we decide how many variants to spread these 25 differences out 
over to determine if there is 70% agreement? 


A thought-experiment about mixed minuscules should be sufficient to demonstrate the 
non-existence of the “gap.” Suppose X is an unmixed manuscript, Y is copied from X 
with five percent Byzantine admixture, Z is copied from Y with another 5% admixture, 
and so on. It follows that X can never have a ten percent gap; that space is occupied by 
Y, Z, and so on down the line. If that is not proof enough, one can present a concrete 
example based on B in the Gospels. Using a large (990 reading) sample and 39 Greek 
manuscripts, | found two documents (P’” and 2427, which we have since learned is a 
modern production heavily influenced by B) which, in their particular areas, agreed with 
B over 80% of the time. Below this was a gap — but most manuscripts that are 
considered to belong with B (including X, L, 33, and 892) are on the far side of the gap! 
The next-closest manuscript was =/040 in Luke, at 68%. From there down to the final 
manuscript in the list (D/O5, with 30% overall agreement), there was no gap larger than 
eight percentage points (and even this gap would have been filled had | included the 
Coptic versions). The median gap among non-Byzantine manuscripts was one, and 
even the arithmetic mean (“average”) was under two. Colwell’s “gaps” will simply not 
exist in large manuscript samples. 


If someone objects that comparisons across the gospel corpus are not valid, let me 
simply add that | examined individual books, and even sections of books, and the 
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results were the same within the margin for error. At times the leading manuscripts 
(especially W) shifted slightly, but the general picture never did. So | present overall 
statistics because they are simpler. 


The actual percentages of agreement with B, for those interested, are as follows (note 
that these should not be considered definitive; again, statistics depend on the sample 
used! But because the sample is large, the relative values are likely to be close to 
correct -- that is, although the exact percentages of agreement will vary with the sample, 
it is almost certain that the witnesses would appear in roughly the same order of 
closeness to B): 


Sorted by manuscript _——~—=«d;'SC*«d Soe by percent = 
MS [Percent Agreement withB | [MS [Percent Agreement with B | 
pe _‘(izaoie=s7% «| ~=S=«izae?—=it@ora02-80% | 
p> —iavomes-ea% —=«|~SC«diP®~~C«C*de0ras=ea% 
= S663=67% 
sa —(AORITEO=65% 
bo —(AA7ITA6=60% 
Pe _(124/216=57% 
70 
260 sin (27 7/T10=90% 
je _(226/590=38% 
a3 —«(azoree7=48% ——=~=«d;SC«é‘ézsOA~~«*CSeeIOeOGe =| 
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325/974=33% | |  ——— |367/979=37% 
879 434/974=45% | 700 869/990=37% 
363/990=37% | |pesh =: | 294/811=36% 
474/989=48% — IN: |170/473=36% 
1010 (s36/986=34% | |846/988=35% 
1071 |324/976=33% /A_eserr4s=35% 
1241 (396/936=42% | 1010 836/986=34% 
366/969=38% |: |1424 | 331/989=33% 
331/989=33% | |565. «| 325/974=33% 
180/202=89% | |1071 «| 324/976=33% 
a ——«|237/837=28% | =| «| 314/947=33% 
b265/803=33% | |b 265/803=93% 
le  ——— | 226 /590=38% | |M ——_-|325/990=33% 
vo _(Ss7aeeo=43% «|= K~——~=«*S822/987=33% 
sin ss |277/710=39% | |G ~~ |286/885=32% 
pesh __|204/811=36% ia [sta7e=s0% 
sa 492/759=65% | 295/93 1=32% 
bo _(aa7r746=60% «|S ——=*(S01/980=31% 
arm __(s27m778=42% «|= S~SC=«*76/928=30% 
324/707=46% | las |237/837=28% 


There is also a problem with the conceptual model of the Colwell system. Take a 
manuscript like L/O19 of the gospels. It has a significant Byzantine component — large 
enough that it will likely fail Colwell’s 70% criterion for agreement with the pure 
Alexandrian witnesses. But — where it is non-Byzantine — it stands very close to B/03, 
and is one of the closest allies of that manuscript. Should we not be able to recognize L 
as a degenerate relative of B, and use it on that basis? 


Some would propose to address the problem by adjusting the numbers — e.g. by 
allowing a 60% instead of a 70% threshold of agreements. This may work in some 
cases, but cannot be guaranteed; any statistic will be dependent on its sample. It is 
possible that we could assign percentages if we could produce a “representative” list of 
variants — but what is a “representative” variant reading? 


These questions have no answers. | don’t mean that we don’t know the answers; there 
is no correct answer. This is because the Colwell definition is what a biologist would call 
a “grade definition,” but it is trying to address something we incline to see as a clade. 
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Some such as Zuntz' and Wisse? are ready to throw the whole thing over and abandon 
statistics altogether. This is perhaps premature, but we definitely need to tighten up our 
methods. 


Colwell’s failure again leaves us seeking informal definitions. In 1995, Eldon Jay Epp 
offered this “working” definition: “A text-type may be defined as an established textual 
cluster or constellation of MSS with a distinctive textual character or complexion that 
differentiates it from other textual constellations."*He adds, “Such differentiations must 
not be based on general impressions or random samples but on full quantitative 
comparison... ’* Unfortunately, Epp has little to add from there; he goes on to work with 
the Colwell definition. (Though he soon after admits that manuscripts are like a 
scattered “galaxy” or a “spectrum,” thus implicitly denying the existence of the gap.°) 
Also, there is (at present) no hope of fully collating all New Testament manuscripts; we 
must work with samples. 


Maurice Robinson, in private correspondence, has offered what is probably the best 
available informal definition: “[A text-type seems to be found in] a shared pattern of 
readings held in common in a significant degree by member MSS to the exclusion of the 
presence of competing patterns in a proportionally significant quantity.” This is the sort 
of definition we need — but it can be made useful only by supplying a definition of 
“pattern” and a way of determining a “proportionally significant quantity.” 


1. "Before you can apply statistics you must have exact and complete figures -- which in this field do not 
exist. In fact, they never will nor can exist. None but commensurable entities can be reduces to 
figures, and no two variants are strictly commensurable. Readings of all shades between good and 
bad; slips of the pen and intentional alterations; attestation by anything between one and a thousand 
witnesses: what is their common denominator?" (Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles, page 58.) It will be 
evident that | do not entirely agree with his wholesale abandonment of statistics -- but | do agree that 
statistics, like manuscripts, must be weighed and not counted. 


2. "[Mixed] manuscripts could never meet the Colwell-Tune standard of 70%. Agreements expressed in 
percentages will tend to wash out the characteristics of the group to which the mixed MS belongs. 
Nothing can offset this drawback of statistical analysis." (Wisse, The Profile Method..., p. 31). It 
should be noted that Wisse's own Profile method is in fact statistical -- merely less blatantly so, and 
based on different statistics! 


3. Eldon Jay Epp, "The Papyrus Manuscripts of the New Testament," printed in Ehrman & Holmes, The 
Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research (Studies & Documents 46, Eerdmans, 1995), 
p. 16. 


4. Epp, “The Papyrus Manuscripts...,” Enrman & Holmes, pp. 16-17. 


5. Epp, “The Papyrus Manuscripts...,” Enrman & Holmes, p. 18. 
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A different approach, attempting just this, and also arising from Colwell, is the 
Claremont Profile Method. The CPM attempts to determine textual affinities by looking 
at a “profile” of readings in selected chapters." 


The CPM offers distinct advantages. It allows manuscripts to be quickly and easily 
measured against known groups. Its defect is that it has no ability to define groups (it 
finds groups, but no definition is offered of what constitutes a group; if Wisse had not 
started from Von Soden, his results might have been completely different), and no way 
of measuring mixture. (The notorious example of this is that, in Luke, D/O5 shows a 
profile that makes it a member of the Alexandrian text! — a patently obvious example of 
Long Branch Assimilation that should have told Wisse that he had a problem.) The 
reason for this is not hard to find: the CPM (commonly, but imprecisely, referred to as 
the “Profile Method”; this name should be avoided, as there are many other profile 
methods possible) takes a manuscript, finds its readings in a “profile” of selected 
passages, and looks for a match in its store of profiles. If it finds one, it is done. But if it 
fails to find one, it is also done, and writes off the manuscript as “mixed.” No attempt is 
made, if the manuscript is mixed, to determine what the mixture is. 


Another “thought-experiment” will demonstrate this point. Let us consider a typical 
“profile” for a hypothetical “Ephesian” text-type. (In this example | am using the 
Claremont methodology rather loosely, but it gets its point across.) Let us draw profiles, 
as Wisse does, with Xs for non-Byantine group readings (and Os for plain old Byzantine 
readings). So in a sample of six readings, the Ephesian profile would be 


Original Text 
X X X X X X 


Now let’s take two manuscripts of this text-type, and arbitrarily mix in three Byzantine 
readings in each. So we get two profiles that look like this: 
MS 1 MS 2 


-Oo.od. O.0O..090 


Not only do the profiles not look particularly “Ephesian,” they bear no resemblance to 
each other! (For the record, there are many more ways to mix three Byzantine readings 
into six Ephesians readings than the two shown above — a total of 20, out of 64 
possible arrangements of readings — but they all average out to a mere 50% 


1. For the CPM, see especially the work of Wisse cited above: Frederick Wisse, The Profile Method for 
Classifying and Evaluating Manuscript Evidence (Studies & Documents 44, Eerdmans, 1982) 
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agreement between the resulting texts: 25% in “Ephesian” readings and 25% in 
Byzantine readings.) So much for the ability of the CPM to handle mixture. 


The ultimate failure of the CPM leaves scholars still flailing around, trying new 
methodological tricks. For example, more and more scholars are classifying by 
pericopes — that is, taking a particular incident and collating it.’ If used properly, this 
has real advantages. Unlike the Aland system, it allows us potentially to check for block 
mixture, because it gives us detailed data at several points. It is faster than collating to 
the Aland readings, since there is no need to search for this reading, then that. It covers 
more ground than the CPM’s chapters. It also (again, potentially) gives us enough data 
to work with, assuming we choose long enough pericopes (Say, a dozen or more 
verses, with at least forty variant readings) and enough pericopes (Say, one every three 
chapters). But these latter cautions are very important (the collator still needs to check a 
sufficient number of variants!), and this requirement is often ignored. 


At this point, conventional critics would appear to have reached an impasse. Some 
scholars, such as Hurtado, swear by the Colwell-Tune definition. Others, such as 
Richards, find flaws but produce nothing better. Yet others, such as Wisse, move down 
to such a level of detail that they not only can’t see the forest for the trees, they can’t 
even see the trees for the blades of grass between them. 


To see where the problem lies, let’s consider a very simple historical stemma of Paul. 
We'll use just four manuscripts or manuscript types: A, B, and the Byzantine groups K° 
(which could be represented by 223 if you insist on an exact manuscript) and K’ (for 
which 1960 would probably do as an example). If could somehow create an exact 
stemma, compressing all the lost generations between manuscripts into nothing, it 
would probably look like this: 


1. The most recent example of this known to me is Tommy Wasserman's "The Patmos Project: An 
Investigation of the Patmos Family of New Testament MSS and Its Allies in the Pericope of the 
Adulteress and Beyond," Th.M. Exam, 2001, now available in a different form in volume 7 of the 
online digest TC. 
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A pure student of clades would say that the definition of a text-type is a point where two 
branches of the stemma split, never to meet again. In other words, in the diagram 
above, any point marked »* is (or could be) a text-type split. 


The absurdity of this, however, is that it makes every manuscript a text-type! And it’s 
only useful if we know the full stemma. So how do we decide on text-types in practice? 


We start with the idea of ancestry and defined groups, and then we look at degree of 
difference. In the case above, we would probably have a rate of agreement something 
like this (the numbers, of course, would depend on the actual readings sampled): 


me AB | Kk] Kk | 
LA | [80%|60%|60%| 
|B |80%| _|60%|60%| 


K: 160%] 60%| | 95%| 
[K'Je0%]eo%[o5%] | 


Note that K° and K' agree 95% of the time with each other, and only 60% with A and B. 
So, though they are perhaps different text-types in cladistic terms, they are surely a 
single text-type based on their grade of agreement. And neither A nor B belong to this 
text-type. 


The difficulty comes when we get to A and B. Frankly, they are close enough that they 
could be a single text-type, yet distinct enough that they could be separate. We must 
look at both ancestry (point of divergence) and grade agreement (amount of 
divergence). 


In practical terms, we need a bit of clade definition (based on the stemma) and a bit of 
grade definition (based on the degree of agreement between manuscripts). This, of 
course, has never been done. The problem ultimately goes back to a failure of 
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terminology. It was Stephen C. Carlson who seems to have had the key insight: That a 
genetic text-type is not automatically a quantitative text-type. That is, two witnesses 
descended from a common ancestor may not have a high rate of agreements due to 
mixture, while two manuscripts which are not the direct descendants of a common 
ancestor may have a high rate of agreement due to mixture. 


Take another specific example: D:!. This is a direct copy of D/06. D/06 is 
unquestionably “Western.” So, genetically, D#°s' is obviously “Western.” 


But before D*s' was copied, D/O6 was heavily corrected toward the Byzantine text. So 
heavily, in fact, that most assessments of D**s' (based on standard lists of variants, as 
opposed to its peculiar readings) would say that it agrees with the Byzantine text. 
Genetically, D*°s' is “Western.” Quantitatively, it is Byzantine. 


Does this matter? In a word, yes. We have no need of D*s' as a Byzantine text; there 
are plenty of others to choose from, and they aren’t all mixed up with “Western” 
readings and places where the copyist misread a correction in D, producing nonsense. 
But if we didn’t have D, D*°s' would be a significant witness to the “Western” text; even 
though it’s mostly Byzantine, its non-Byzantine readings go back to an early state of the 
“Western” and should be used to reconstruct that type. 


But if we know that to be true of D*s', shouldn’t it be equally true of 81, or 104, or 565, 
or any other mixed manuscript? These manuscripts don’t lose value because their 
ancestors are lost; they gain. And, somehow, we need to find their components. At this 
point, Colwell/Tune, Claremont, Hurtado, and everyone else who insists on quantitative 
text-types fails. Their results are accurate, but they do not help us! 


So now what? The task is to find a definition of text-types which somehow account for 
mixture. 


This is an area where workers have been relatively few; not all critics recognize the 
need for it, and even had the need been recognized, it was hard to do much until the 
present generation — partly due to lack of data and partly because the approaches 
proposed have all been computationally intensive; much of what follows is possible only 
due to the use of computers. 


Let me start with my own personal approach, simply because | know it and know how | 
came to it. When | started, | had seen absolutely no research of this type. | was reading 
books like Metzger claiming that this manuscript was related to that. But I’m a physicist; 
| wanted numbers. | took the data from the UBS editions and stuffed it into a database, 
and started calculating rates of agreement. (This was fundamentally similar to the 
Munster “thousand readings,” with the difference that | have some idea of what 
constitutes a meaningful sample.) 
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The results didn’t agree much with what everyone was saying. Either textual critics were 
insane, or more was needed to verify the claimed results. 


Without prejudice to the theory that textual critics are insane, | decided to work on better 
tools. | spent about five years on this, working up better mathematics, and | never really 
finished; | was never able to produce an independent, verifiable, and non-sample- 
dependent definition of a text-type. But | reached certain conclusions which | believe 
incontestable. (But, of course, they are contested.) 


The most important step, in my opinion, is the use of multiple statistics for comparison. 
Colwell’s “quantitative method” work is based only on overall rates of agreements. The 
Claremont method uses classified agreements, but with very limited scope and no 
flexibility. Hutton used only special sorts of agreements. 


Instead of using a single statistic, we should use multiple statistics. The first to propose 
something along these lines was Colwell, but the first to publish a method of this sort 
was Bart D. Ehrman.' Ehrman classifies readings according to how important they are in 
studying the text-type (e.g. some readings are “characteristic” of the type). This is a 
distinct improvement in the sense that it gets at the nature of readings. If we knew with 
certainty the nature of all extant text-types, it would be effective. The defect, however, is 
the same as Hutton’s: It assumes the solution. Ehrman can’t find new text-types 
because his method forces him into the straightjacket of existing types. And if his list of 
witnesses is wrong, as Streeter’s was, then his results are ruined. 


My own method generates profiles on the fly. This has the advantage that you need 
know nothing about the readings or the texts. It is based on four measures of 
relationship: Overall percentage of agreements, percentage of agreements in readings 
where both manuscripts are non-Byzantine (this measures the kinship of mixed 
manuscripts), percentage of agreements where the Byzantine text divides (this helps 
measure the Byzantine group to which a manuscript belongs), and “near-singular 
readings” (readings where the manuscript has the support only of a handful of 
witnesses. This statistic serves to find a document’s immediate kin). 


There is nothing magic about these statistics; presumably you could replace one or two 
of them with some other measure. But together they offer something that a mere 


1. For Colwell's discussion, see "Method in Locating a Newly-Discovered Manuscript" (op. cit., p. 39). 
Colwell writes, "In conclusion | suggest that the location of a manuscript within the tradition should 
use Multiple Readings to find the related group, Distinctive Readings to demonstrate the kinship, and 
total comparison to confirm the relationship." This is not the list of statistics | offer, and in my opinion 
is inferior (Since "Multiple Readings" assume the solution) -- but it is, obviously, a multiple-statistic 
method. 

For Ehrman's initial publication, see Didymus the Blind and the Text of the Gospels. 
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comparison of overall agreements ever can: A picture of the component texts of a 
reading. If two manuscripts have high overall rates of agreement, then of course they 
are akin. (Though “high” in this context certainly means a rate of agreement well in 
excess of 70%!) But a low rate of agreement does not disprove kinship; it may mean the 
manuscripts are unrelated, or that they are related but with different patterns of mixture. 
High rates of agreement in non-Byzantine, and especially unique, readings is what 
counts. This is the same as Ehrman’s concept, but without pre-assuming text-types. 


The use of multiple statistic methods, since they have never been formally tested, is 
beyond the scope of this article. Suffice it to say that the definition of text-types and the 
relationships between manuscripts is a field with much room for growth. 


One such recent example is the work of Stephen C. Carlson. He has turned to the 
biological sciences for help, notably from the mathematical area known as “cladistics.” 
For a brief overview of his results, the reader should consult the article on Stemmal]. 
Carlson’s work does not directly address the matter of text-types. Indeed, his stemma 
are often so complex that no true text-types can be discerned. This is surprising and 
disconcerting; the existence of text-types seems well-established, and if Carlson cannot 
find them, it implies a real need for examining either his results or our overall thinking. 
But doing so could well give us a whole new perspective on the matter — for example, it 
reminds us of the point in the footnote on families and tribes that the exact ancestor of a 
text-type probably never existed. 


The Use of Text-Types in Textual Criticism 


Different scholars evaluate the evidence of text-types differently. Westcott & Hort’s text 
is based largely on the evidence of text-types, and remains the model New Testament 
text to this day (if it be noted that the United Bible Societies text has now supplanted 
WH, it should be noticed that UBS, like the texts of Bover and Merk, differs very little 
from WH). By contrast, von Soden’s text, also based on a theory of text-types, is not 
treated with much respect. 


The warning here, of course, is that text-types must be used accurately. If our textual 
theory is inadequate, the text based on it can only be inadequate. Work on text-types 
can only stop when all known manuscripts have been comprehensively examined. 


In the meantime, we must decide how to use our provisional text-types. Some scholars 
continue to follow them slavishly (and inaccurately, since these scholars usually 
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continue their allegiance to the Westcott-Hort theories). Others reject text-types 
altogether. 


In the author’s view, this is foolish. The way Hort dealt with text-types was subject to 
attack, because in his time only two early types were admitted, leaving us with no 
mechanical or automatic basis for deciding between the two. One could only choose 
between the types on internal grounds. Hort himself admitted this problem.’ Today, 
however, with three or more non-Byzantine text-types for most Biblical books, we can 
do better. We cannot rely on a particular text-type absolutely, since all are subject to 
various defects. Still, if one accepts the Hortian theory that the Byzantine text is late, 
then a reading supported by all pre-Byzantine text-types can surely be regarded as 
original (or, at least, as the earliest recoverable text). A reading supported by a majority 
of early types may not be original, but the “presumption of originality” is in its favor. Such 
a reading should only be set aside if there is overwhelming internal evidence against it. 
Take, aS an example, Jude 1. The UBS text reads totc ev Beou natpt. After Beou, 
however, some two dozen witnesses, including (6) 322 323 424c 614 876 945 1241 
1243 1505 1611 1739 1852 1881 2138 2412 2492 2495 sy arm, add eOvnov. (The 
prejudices of the UBS comittee are clearly shown by the fact that they rate this variant 
an “A,” meaning that they have no doubts. This presumably is because all the important 
uncials support their reading.) But look at the evidence: of the three non-Byzantine text- 
types in the Catholics (as found by Richards, or Amphoux, or, well, me), two (family 
1739 and family 2138) add eOvnotv. Only the Alexandrian text (P? NAB W 81 436) 
omits the word. Since there is no reason for the insertion (there is no similar passage in 
the New Testament), it is at least reasonable to add e@vnotv on the evidence of two of 
the three text-types. We might, of course, bracket it as questionable.? 


In addition, knowledge of text-types can sometimes affect how we assess a variant. Let 
us take 2 Pet. 2:13 as an example. The UBS text reads ev Tatc anataic. This is in fact 
a triple variant: 


*  amataic P?” NX A* C KL P 039 33 81 436 614 630 1175 1505 1735 1852 2138 
2298 2344 2495 Byz bo arm 


. ayanatic A° B UW 5 623 1243 1611 2464 lat pesh hark™3"" geo 


1. See Hort's discussion in the Introduction [and] Appendix, paragraphs 71-72, pp. 56-57 (referring to the 
diagram on p. 54); also (more summarily), paragraph 50, p. 42. 


2. Of course, there are instances where internal evidence outweighs the majority of text-types. A good 
example of this is Matt. 27:16-17; although the Alexandrian and "Western" types both read 
"Barabbas" and only the Caesarean reads "Jesus Barabbas," we should accept the latter reading on 
internal grounds. 
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* — ayvolaic 322 323 945 (1241) 1739 1881 


Editors generally reject ayanaic as an assimilation to Jude 12. However, the reading 
ayvotatc is much more likely to be the result of misreading ayamatc than anatatc. 
Since ayvotaic is supported by family 1739, an early text-type, it is much more 
reasonable to assume that the original reading is ayanatc, and that amatatc and 
ayvolaic are both errors derived from this. (Eberhard Nestle also offered cogent 
internal reasons to adopt this reading.") 


A final warning: All of the above is about classifying manuscripts. A description of a 
manuscript must consist of two parts: The manuscript’s affinities and its peculiarities. 
Many manuscripts are unreliable in some way or other — they exchange € and al, they 
omit words, they misspell names, they otherwise render themselves unhelpful for 
certain variants. Knowing which manuscripts are related is no use if you don’t know 
where you can trust them. Manuscripts must be treated as individuals and as members 
of a group. 


Let’s summarize: Textual criticism is based on internal and external criteria. But — 
unless one is content to be a radical eclectic? — the only firm basis for criticism is actual 
manuscripts. And those manuscripts can only be used properly if their text-types are 
known and their relationships studied. Else how can we tell which readings are 
authentic to the manuscript’s tradition and which are simply errors? 


As has so often been the case, it is hard to make a better summary than Colwell’s: 


The program of textual studies requires that the critic take five steps. |, Begin with 
readings; Il, Characterize individual scribes and manuscripts; III], Group the 
manuscripts; IV, Construct a historical framework; V, Make a final judgment on 
readings.® 


1. Eberhard Nestle, /ntroduction to the Textual Criticism of the Greek New Testament (English translation 
by William Edie, Putnam, 1901), pp. 325-326. 


2. That is, to work in the manner of Kilpatrick and Elliot, who gather variants from the manuscripts but 
then judge them based only on internal criteria. Colwell, in commenting on this overuse of internal 
criteria, quotes a clever remark from A. E. Housman: "[These editors use manuscripts] as drunkards 
use lampposts--, not to light them on their way but to dissimulate their instability." (Quoted in Studies 
in Methodology, p. 153). The irony is that Housman chose to do his chief work on Manilius at least in 
part because it afforded more than the usual scope for conjectures. 


3. Colwell, "Hort Redivivus: A Plea and a Program," reprinted in Studies in Methodology, p. 160. 
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Appendix A: The Names and Descriptions of the Various 
Text-Types 


The following list shows the various names that different scholars have used for text- 
types. The first element in each list is what | consider the “proper” modern name; this is 
followed by a list of editors and the names they used. 


Generally Acknowledged Text Types 


ALEXANDRIAN 

Westcott-Hort — Neutral+Alexandrian (also a) 

Von Soden — Eta (Hesychian) (H) 

Kenyon — B (B) 

Lagrange — B 

Characteristics of the type: Conservative. Relatively free of harmonzation and 
paraphrase. Short. Willing to accept difficult readings. 

Primary witnesses: P” (gospels), B (except in Paul), X, Coptic versions. Also A, C, 33 in 
Paul; A 33 in the Catholics; A C in the Apocalypse. 


BYZANTINE 

Westcott-Hort — Syrian (also 5) 

Von Soden — Kappa (Koine) (K) 

Kenyon — A (a) 

Lagrange — A 

Characteristics of the type: Widespread. Usually regarded as far-removed from the 
original documents, but worthy of detailed study because of the influence it has had on 
mixed manuscripts. Marked by smooth and easy readings and by harmonizations, but 
rarely indulges in paraphrase or the major expansions seemingly found in the “Western” 
text. Widely regarded as derived from other text-types; it usually preserves the easiest 
reading. It rarely creates readings." 

Primary witnesses:AEFGHKMSUV/YF I 2 etc. (gospels); H L P 049 056 0142 
(Acts); K L 049 056 0142 (Paul, Catholics); P 046 (Apocalypse). Also found in the mass 
of minuscules; over 80% of manuscripts are purely Byzantine, over 90% are primarily 
Byzantine, and not more than 2% can be considered entirely free of Byzantine mixture. 


1. So Zuntz: "...it seems to me unlikely that the Byzantine editors ever altered the text without manuscript 
evidence. They left so many hopelessly difficult places unassailed! Their method, | submit, was 
selection rather than conjecture." (The Text of the Epistles, p. 55; quoted in part by Colwell in Studies 
in Methodology, p. 49). 
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Czesarean 

Von Soden — lota (Jerusalem) (I), in part (most strong “Caesarean” witnesses are found 
in Soden’s la group, with family 1 being his I" and family 13 being !'.) 

Kenyon — Gamma (y) 

Lagrange — C 

Characteristics of the type: Mildly paraphrastic, so as to give an appearance of falling 
between the Alexandrian and “Western” texts. A strong tendency toward harmonization. 
Since no pure manuscripts are known, most other descriptions of the type have been 
conjectural. To date found only in the gospels (unless family 1739 is Caesarean, which is 
unlikely). 

Primary witnesses: ©, family 1, family 13, 565, 700, arm, geo (P*° and parts of W 
claimed by some; however, P* is a wild text, and W’s relationship to the group is 
questionable) 

Note: The existence of the “Ca@sarean” text has been questioned by many; see the 
discussion of the history of the “Caesarean” text above. 


“WESTERN” 

Westcott-Hort — Western (also B) 

Kenyon — D (6) 

Von Soden — \ota (Jerusalem) (I), in part 

Lagrange — D 

Characteristics of the type: Marked by paraphrase, occasional expansion, and possible 
additions from oral sources. Fond of striking and abrupt readings. Reaches its most 
extreme form in D/O5 (Codex Bezae); the “Western” text of Paul (found in D/06, etc.) is 
a much more restrained text. 

Primary witnesses: D/O5 (Gospels, Acts), Old Latin, D/O6 (Paul) F/010+G/012 (Paul); 
occasional readings in the versions. Connected by some with family 2138 and with 
certain fragmentary papyri. 


Proposed Text-Types 


P**+B (Paul) 

Zuntz — Proto-Alexandrian 

Characteristics of the type: Generally possessed of very rough, unpolished readings 
which give strong evidence of being original. Forceful. Few witnesses are known, so the 
type is difficult to reconstruct. 

Primary witnesses: P**, B, Sahidic 
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Family 1739 (Acts, Paul, Catholics) 

Zuntz — Proto-Alexandrian 

Characteristics of the type: Stands midway between the other types. It shares readings 
with P4°/B, the “Alexandrian” text, and the “Western” text. Close to but not identical with 
Origen. Its readings are generally conservative; it will make occasional clarifications but 
no major changes. Arguably the best text-type in Paul. 

Primary witnesses: 1739. In Paul, also 0243/0121b (which appears to be a cousin of 
1739). 1881 is the third witness here. In the Catholics, the core witnesses are C, 1241, 
and 1739, with most of the lesser manuscripts clustered around 1739. 


Family 2138 (Acts, Paul, Catholics) 

Vaganay — “Western” 

Characteristics of the type: Heavily Byzantine (especially in Paul, where the type almost 
disappears), but with a large number of independent readings. Often has striking 
variants which, however, do not appear to be related to the Latin. Therefore the type 
does not in fact appear to be “Western.” 

Primary witnesses: 2138 (except in Paul), 1611, 1505+2495, Harklean, 2412+614 
(except in Paul), 680+2200+1799+429+522 (Catholics only) 


Appendix B: Text-Types and their Witnesses 


In the table below, primary witnesses are shown in bold (e.g. P’5); witnesses with only 
scattered readings of a type are enclosed in parentheses. Subgroups within the larger 
group are joined by plus signs (+). Note that this list is not comprehensive.' Also, some 


1. Scholars who wish to find more related witnesses may wish to consult K. Aland et al, Text und Textwert 
der griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments (1987 and following). This is unquestional the 
best — often the only — gathering of data available for most biblical manuscripts. Students should, 
however, be aware of the difficulties in using this edition. First, it does not sample enough variants to 
allow complete classification of mixed witnesses (in Paul, e.g., there are fewer than 300 readings, 
rather than the 800 | would like to see. This means that it can be used to classify relatively pure 
manuscripts, but is not sufficient to deal with mixed manuscripts). Second, it is difficult to use; the 
data is scattered throughout the volumes, and there is no simple way to look at the data for an entire 
corpus of books. This makes it easier to examine the data for particular books, but almost impossible 
to use the data over large areas. Third, the summaries of results (which show the most closely related 
manuscripts) are almost unreadable, as they consistently show manuscripts which are extant for only 
one or two variants at the top, leaving the user helplessly struggling to find a manuscript’s real 
relatives. The Alands have already used the data to make one useful determination: They have given 
us a fairly definitive list of Byzantine manuscripts in their list of “Categories” (though it does not 
classify the manuscripts within the Byzantine tradition). But the student who wishes to do more, 
though well-advised to start with T&T, should be prepared to have to do much further analysis. 
Frankly, someone with some genuine math skills and a vast amount of free time could do the world a 
great favor and take 7&7 and convert the results into a useful single volume of data from which actual 
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of the groups (e.g. the witnesses to the “Caesarean” text) are based on standard lists, 
and have not been tested by modern methods. 


Notes on the Table:: 

f' = family 1 = 1, 118, 1381, 205, 209, 1582. This is the family known as the “Lake 
Group” (A). 

f'8 = family 13 = 13, 69, 124, 174, 230, 346, 543, 788, 826, 828, 983, @ ’ etc. This is 
the family known as the “Ferrar Group” (0). 


family 2127 = 256, 263?, 365, 459, 1319, 1573, 2127 (perhaps also arm) This family 
was Called “family 1319” by the followers of von Soden. 


It also appears likely that we should define a “family 630,” consisting of, at minimum 630 
2200, and probably also 206 429 522. The curious thing about this group is its shifting 
nature. In Acts it goes with 1739. In Paul it goes with 1739 in the early epistles, then 
turns Byzantine. In the Catholics it goes with 2138. There is a hint here of a relationship 
— historical rather than textual — between family 1739 and family 2138 that might be 
worth investigating. 


analysis could proceed. 
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Text-type Gospels Acts Paul Catholics Apocalypse 
Manuscripts |Manuscripts |Manuscripts |Manuscripts {Manuscripts 


Alexandrian |P® P*®+B+T |P“*NABC |NACI1(P) 33/P24+BNA AC vg 1006 
33 811175 |81 (104) +334+436 W {2050 2053 
= |vg?sabo  {|(436)442 |81vgsabo |2062 2344? 
(W) 33 579 1175 bo 
892 1241 sa (1241svPP) 
1506 1962 


) 
“Ceesarean” |O f' f'8 22 
28(Mk) 565 
700 arm geo 


“Western” DFG Old 
Latin (not r) 
(629) (goth) 


46/B 


61442412  |1505+2495 
383? 1611 Syrra 
1505+2495 2005? (1022) 
1611 2138 

Syrhark 
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Appendix C: Von Soden’s Textual System 


The following lists summarize Von Soden’s system in the various portions of the New 
Testament. For the H and | types, all manuscripts of the type cited by von Soden are 
listed (except for occasional fragments. Gregory notation is used throughout); for the 
Byzantine (K) types, only a handful of manuscripts are included. 


It should be noted that von Soden treated Commentary Manuscripts as a separate type 
with a separate history; with the exception of manuscripts of the Apocalypse (where 
there is a separate Andreas type), they are not treated here. 


It should be remembered that Von Soden did not cite manuscripts in the order given 
here, nor in numerical order. Students wishing to use his edition will have to consult it, 
or one of the related works, to use his apparatus. 


To summarize Von Soden’s textual theory, there are three types, I, H, and K. The first of 
these is, very roughly, the “Western” and “Ceesarean” texts (with a lot of extraneous 
material thrown in); the second is the Alexandrian text, and the third the Byzantine. Von 
Soden sought the original text in the consensus of these. 


(It should be added that, with only the most minor exceptions, von Soden does not allow 
the possibility of mixture. This is one of the major defects in his classification of the | 


groups.) 
The Gospels 


H—NBCL(W) ZA W 33 579 892 1241 

Comment: With the exception of A, which is Alexandrian only in Mark, all of these 
manuscripts are indeed at least mixed Alexandrian. Nor has more recent 
research added significantly to the list; Wisse lists several additional manuscripts, 
but all of these are either partially mixed or otherwise textually complicated. 


It — D (W) 0 079 (067) 21 28 372 (399) 544 565 700 (13427?) 1542 1654 (Old 
Latin) (Old Syriac) 
Comment: This group consists of every true “Western” witness plus almost all 
the leading “Czesarean” witnesses (the only “Caesarean” witnesses not listed 
are the next two groups), with a handful of Byzantine witnesses such as 21. 
Therefore most critics have split up this type into other groups. Most of the 
remainder of the | type has, at best, a very weak kinship with the members of 
these first three groups; all the | groups except the first three are more 
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Byzantine than anything else, whereas the members of la, In, and It are (for 
the most part) clearly non-Byzantine. 


Jn — 
Int — 1 1582 (2193) 


Im’ — 22 118 (131) (205) 209 (872) 

Comment: This is, of course, Family 1 (the Lake Group). The existence of 
Von Soden’s subgroups is questionable, and Wisse believes 22 to belong 
to a separate type. 


I — 
ls — 983 1689 
I> — 13 69 (124) 174 788 


le — 230 346 543 826 828 

Commert: This is Family 13 (the Ferrar Group). Wisse does not break the 
type into subgroups, but Soden’s subdivisions have been accepted by 
others such as Colwell. 


lo — 


1? — 349 517 954 (1188) 1424 1675 

Comment: This is Streeter’s Family 1424, which (with some modifications) 
became Wisse’s Cluster 1675. It would appear (based on the work of the 
Alands) that it has some non-Byzantine readings in Mark but very few 
elsewhere. 


° Ie — 7 115 179 (185) 267 659 827 (1082) (1391) (1402) (1606) 
Comment: Although Wisse identified a Cluster 7, only two of the 
manuscripts listed here belong to the type. This subgroup, therefore, 
probably is not real. The members are basically Byzantine. 


Ie — 945 990 1010 (1207) 1223 1293 
Comment: Wisse’s kK* Cluster 160 consists of three of these manuscripts 
(160, 1010, 1293; Wisse did not profile 990). Nonetheless this group 
cannot be considered verified. In any case it is strongly Byzantine. 

. Ie — M (27) 71 (692) 1194 
Comment: Von Soden considered this type to be the most distinct of the I* 
groups. Wisse confirms the existence of the type (he calls it the M type), 
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843 


but regards it as a rather complex entity. It is, nonetheless, clearly 
Byzantine. 


je — 
182 — 348 477 1279 


I" — 16 1216 1579 (1588) 

Comment: This group was confirmed but redivided by Wisse. The 
manuscripts most distinct from kK he called Group 1216 (this group was 
earlier confirmed by Colwell). Others he classified as Group 16 and as k« 
Cluster 17. Even Group 1216 is basically Byzantine. 


le — U X 213 443 1071 (1321) 1574 2145 

Comment: Several of the members of this group (most notably X and 1071) 
are listed by Wisse as mixed, but he finds no kinship among them. While 
some of the manuscripts are important, they probably do not form a group. 


r"—NOZOD 

Comment: There is general agreement that these four “purple uncials” are 
closely akin; indeed, some have thought that N O 2 are actually copies of the 
same ancestor (though this seems unlikely). Streeter thought that these 
manuscripts were weak witnesses to the “Caesarean” text — but Streeter put 
everything not otherwise firmly spoken for in the “Caesarean” text (just as von 
Soden put all these witnesses in the | groups). In fact the purple uncials are 
very strongly Byzantine; there are some earlier readings, but not enough to 
really classify the type. (The problem is not helped by the fact that only N 
contains any portions whatsoever of Luke and John, and those fragmentary.) 


Ie — 157 (235) 245 291 713 1012 
Comment: Wisse’s data reveals absolutely no kinship among these 
manuscripts, although 157 at least is valuable. 


’ — PQRT 047 064 074 (079) 090 0106 0116 0130 0131 013 4 162 251 
273 440 472 485 (495) 660 (716) 998 (1038) 1047 1093 (1170) (1229) (1242) 
1295 1355 1396 (1515) 1604 2430 

Comment: This collection is less a group than a sampling of leftovers in which 
von Soden thought (often falsely) that he perceived a non-Byzantine element. 
Individual manuscripts within the type have been found by Wisse to show 
kinship, but overall this is not any sort of group. 


Ik — 
le — AK Y 11265 489 1219 1346 
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s I? — 270 726 1200 1375 


° Ike — 229 280 473 482 1354 

Comment: The existence of Ik (which von Soden also called K?, and which 
is now usually and properly referred to as Family Il) has been repeatedly 
confirmed, most recently by Wisse (who however redivides the 
subgroups). Whether von Soden is correct in considering it not purely 
Byzantine is, however, open to question; it certainly is primarily Byzantine, 
and its early strength implies that it might be one of the primary early 
branches of the Byzantine text-type. 


° I' — A 262 (545) 1187 1555 1573 
Comment: This is Wisse’s Group A. Von Soden himself considered it to be 
overwhelmingly influenced by the Byzantine type. In fact it seems clearly 
Byzantine, and Wisse notes that it is often difficult to distinguish from k*. 


e K — 


. K' — S VQ (899) 461 476 655 661 
Comment: Wisse regards K’' (and kK’) as portions of K*; K’ becomes Wisse’s k« 
Cluster Q. But one must keep in mind Wisse’s small sample size (three 
chapters of Luke) and the ages of the manuscripts involved. Based on age 
alone, it appears that K' and K' are independent of K*, though perhaps not of 
each other. 


° Ki'—EFGH 
Comment: For the relationship of this group to K*, see the notes on K’ above. 
Although these four uncials are often treated as a block, it seems to me that 
they do not really go together; although all are similar to the Kx type, G seems 
Slightly less Byzantine than the rest, and E seems closer to the basic form of 
the Byzantine text. 


Kx — 2e 38 14 45 47 49 51 54 56 58 59 60 61 73 75 76 78 84 89 96 99 etc. 
Comment: This is the basic group of the Byzantine text in terms of numbers, 
although in terms of definition it is weak (both von Soden and Wisse define it 
negatively — in Von Soden’s case, as Byzantine manuscripts which are 
neither K', kK’, nor Kk’). Nonetheless it is the dominant manuscript type, 
constituting nearly half of all manuscripts known. (For further information, see 
the section on Byzantine subgroups above.) 


° K' — 18 35 55 66 83 128 141 167 etc. 
Comment: This is the one Byzantine group which is clearly recensional, and 
consists of both a text and an apparatus of lectionary and other information. It 
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Acts 


was probably compiled in the late eleventh or early twelfth century, and 
became increasingly common in the centuries which followed. Although 
widespread, its late text makes it of very little importance for criticism, except 
as it influenced manuscripts not of its type. 


K2 — Alternate name for I (Family 1), which see. 


For an overall view of Von Soden’s system in the Acts, Paul, and the Catholic Epistles, 
see the Summary following the section on the Catholic Epistles. 


> H—P®NABC W 048 076 095 096 0165 0175 33 81 104 326 1175 
Comment: This is by no means the entire Alexandrian text in the Acts, and 326 
and perhaps some of the others are heavily Byzantine. 


845 


ja — 


I? — DE 36 88 181 307 431 453 610 915 917 1829 1874 1898 
122 — 5 467 489 623 927 1827 1838 1873 2143 


28 — 1 38 69 209 218 226 241 256 337 436 460 547 642 794 808 919 
920 1311 1319 1522 1525 1835 1837 1845 

Comment: This group simply cannot be treated as a unity. D, of course, is 
“Western,” but E has both Byzantine and Alexandrian elements; its 
“Western” readings are probably derived from the Latin. Many of the other 
witnesses are also Byzantine, or Byzantine/Alexanarian mixes. There are 
valuable manuscripts in this section, but they do not form a text-type, and 
need to be investigated individually. 


J> — 


I?" — 206 242 429 491 522 536 1758 1831 1891 


Ib? — 066? 323 440 216 1739 2298 

This group is Family 1739, which unquestionably exists and includes the 
majority, perhaps all, of these witnesses (206 323 429 522 1739 1891, for 
instance, have been confirmed by Geer). There is, however, no basis for 
Von Soden’s subgroups, and even less reason to think that the type is 
“Western.” Available evidence indicates that Family 1739 is either 
Alexandrian, an Alexandrian/Western mix, or a distinct type. 
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Paul 


Ic — 
. It? — 1108 1245 1518 1611 2138 
Ie? — 255 257 378 383 614 913 1765 2147 


: Comment: This is the entity variously called Family 614, Family 1611, or 
Family 2138. Its existence cannot be questioned (though not all of the 
witnesses listed here have been verified as members of the family). Von 
Soden’s subgroups are, however, questionable (they are demonstrably 
wrong in Paul and the Catholic Epistles). It is also questionable whether 
this type is, in fact, “Western”; while it has certain of the D-type readings, it 
does not agree consistently with D, and does not agree with D F G of Paul 
or the Old Latin fragments in the Catholics. 


K — 

Comment: In the Acts and Epistles, Von Soden generally does not break down 
the Byzantine types. Thus the major Byzantine uncials — H L P 049 — are 
simply listed as “K” with some | influence. However, von Soden does distinguish 
two Byzantine subgroups: 


K° — 42 51 57 223 234 479 483 etc. 

Comment: K* has not been examined extensively, but the type does seem to be 
real. It is clearly Byzantine, but has enough characteristic readings that it can 
easily be told from the Byzantine mass. 


K' — 18 141 201 204 328 363 386 394 444 480 etc. 

Comment: K' in the Acts and Epistles is generally similar in form to the recension 
of the same name in the Gospels. It has been verified since von Soden’s time. 
Textually, however, it is of very little interest, being almost indistinguishable from 
the main run of Byzantine witnesses (the group which, in the Gospels, von Soden 
called K*, but here does not distinguish with a title). 


For an overall view of Von Soden’s system in the Acts, Paul, and the Catholic Epistles, 
see the Summary following the section on the Catholic Epistles. 


H — P®P®P®NABCHIP W 0121a+b 048 062 081 082 088 6 33 81 104 326 
424c 1175 1739 (1852) 1908 

Comment: All of these witnesses are traditionally listed as Alexandrian, and most 
of them are certainly witnesses of that type (e.g. XN A C / 33 81 1175). W, 
however, is strongly Byzantine, while P'? and B probably go in their own type — 
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or at least their own subtype — with P®, and the group 0121 1739 6 424° also 
deserved to be treated as a separate group. 


I? — D (D®s") (F) (G) 88 181 915 917 1836 1898 1912 

Comment: The kindest thing we can say about this group is, “not 
established.” The uncials D F G clearly do form a type, and this type is old 
— but their only clear minuscule ally is the diglot 629 (which derives its 
“Western” readings largely from the Latin). The minuscules listed here are 
generally interesting, but they are not necessarily “Western”; several seem 
to contain the Euthalian recension, and have a text which seems to be 
Alexandrian if anything. 


l2? — 5 467 489 623 927 1827 1838 1873 2143 

Comment: The link between 5 and 623 has been fairly well verified 
(though the pair seem to be rather weaker in Paul than the Acts and 
Catholic Epistles). Several of the other manuscripts are of interest, though 
some appear to be Byzantine. The group, however, has not been 
established. The manuscripts do not appear particularly “Western.” 


8 — 1 38 69 177 218 226 241 255 256 263 319 321 330 337 436 460 
462 547 642 794 919 920 999 1311 1319 1738 1835 1837 1845 2127 
Comment: This is the largest group von Soden recognizes in Paul, and it 
is certainly true that some of the manuscripts are akin (e.g. 256 1319 2127 
and probably 263 are all part of Family 2127). The manuscripts of Family 
2127 also appear to show some kinship, at a greater distance, with other 
members of the I? group such as 330 and 436. But as usual with von 
Soden’s classifications, the group contains certain Byzantine witnesses 
(e.g. 1, 177, 226, 319, 337). And even if the non-Byzantine witnesses form 
a group (which remains to be proved), it is not a “Western” group; the text 
of Family 2127 (which is probably the least Byzantine of all the witnesses 
listed here) consists mostly of Alexandrian and Byzantine readings, with 
very few that are characteristically “Western.” If there is a “Caesarean” text 
of Paul, this may be it; Family 2127 appears to be the closest Greek 
witness to the Armenian version. 


Ib' — 2 206 242 429 522 635 941 1099 1758 1831 1891 
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IP? — 35 43 216 323 336 440 491 823 1149 1872 2298 

Comment: I> contains many members which belong with Family 1739 in 
Acts (e.g. 206, 323, 429, 522, 1891, 2298). Some of these (323, 2298) are 
also members of Family 1739 in the Catholics; others (206, 429, 522) shift 
to Family 2138. All of these witnesses, however, lose their value in Paul, 
and there is no reason to believe any of the other I’ witnesses are any 
better. Although this group has some meaning in the Acts, and rather less 
in the Catholics, in Paul it can be completely ignored. The manuscripts 
are, almost without exception, Byzantine in this corpus. 


e Jc — 


I? — 1108 1245 1518 1611 2005 2138 

Comment: The members of this group are generally members of Family 
2138 in the Acts and Catholic Epistles. In Paul, however, this group is 
simultaneously much smaller and noticeably more Byzantine. 2138, for 
instance, seems to depart it; indeed, of the above witnesses, only 1611 
and probably the lost 1518 clearly belong to this type (other known 
witnesses include 1505 and 2495). The type is legitimate, but von Soden’s 
list of witnesses is unreliable. 


Ie? — 203 221 257 378 383 385 506 639 876 913 1610 1867 2147 
Comment: This group, like the preceding, contains some witnesses which, 
in the Acts and Catholic Epistles, are members of Family 2138 (Soden’s 
I’). Almost all of these witnesses, however, become Byzantine in Paul, 
and there is no reason to believe they belong together or form a textual 
grouping. 


K — 

Comment: As in the Acts and Catholic Epistles, Von Soden generally does not 
break down the Byzantine text in Paul. One major Byzantine uncial, L*’, is listed 
as K with | influence; most of the others are not listed (e.g. 049) or simply listed 
as commentary manuscripts (e.g. K*?, 056, 0142). However, as in the Acts, von 
Soden does distinguish two Byzantine subgroups: 


Ke — 42 51 57 223 234 479 483 etc. 

Comment: K* has not been examined extensively, but the type does seem to 
be real. It is clearly Byzantine, but has enough characteristic readings that it 
can easily be told from the Byzantine mass. 


K' — 18 141 201 204 328 363 386 394 444 480 etc. 
Comment: kK’ in the Acts and Epistles is generally similar in form to the 
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recension of the same name in the Gospels. It has been verified since von 
Soden’s time. Textually, however, it is of very little interest, being almost 
indistinguishable from the main run of Byzantine witnesses (the group which, 
in the Gospels, von Soden called kK, but here does not distinguish with a 
title). 


Catholic Epistles 


For an overall view of Von Soden’s system in the Acts, Paul, and the Catholic Epistles, 
see the Summary following the section on the Catholic Epistles. 


H — P®XNABC PW 048 (056) (0142) 33 81 104 323 326 424c 1175 1739 2298 
Comment: With the exception of 056 0142 (which von Soden does not list as H 
manuscripts, but theoretically cites with the H group), the manuscripts in this 
group are commonly listed as Alexandrian. This is, however, much too simple. 
Many of the manuscripts are indeed Alexandrian (e.g. A WY 33 81). 1175, 
however, is Byzantine at least in the Catholic Epistles, X and B are rather more 
distant from the A—33 group, and a large subset of this type — C 323 1739 2298 
— belong to a different though perhaps related type. In addition, a number of 
witnesses to this type, such as 436, are listed by von Soden as | rather than H. 


es f= 
‘ Ja — 
I? — 36 88 181 307 431 453 610 915 917 1829 1836 1874 1898 
; l22 — 5 467 489 623 927 1827 1838 1873 2143 


° 28 — 1 38 69 209 218 226 241 256 321 337 384 436 460 547 642 794 
808 919 920 1311 1319 1522 1525 1738 1835 1837 1845 
Comment: F?, in the Acts and Paul, contains the uncials which are the core 
of the “Western” text. In the Catholic Epistles, however, there are no 
“Western” uncials — indeed, there is no absolute proof that there ever was 
a “Western” text of these writings. Deprived of the uncials, the F group 
becomes a collection of not-necessarily-related minuscules (some, such 
as 436, are Alexandrian; many others are Byzantine and seem to be listed 
here based primarily on their texts in the Acts or Paul). 


|> 


x Ib' — 206 216 242 429 440 522 1758 1831 1891 
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I? — 35 216 440 491 823 1149 1872 

Comment: Most of the members of the I’ group, when examined in Acts, 
seem to belong to Family 1739. In the Catholics, however, von Soden 
withdrew all the true Family 1739 witnesses (323 1739 2298) and listed 
them with the H text. This leaves the I? group very weak; many of the 
members are Byzantine, and the handful which are not (206 429 522) 
here belong with Family 2138 — i.e. in the I group. The I’ groups do not 
appear to have any meaning in the Catholics. 


e Jc — 


It — 1108 1245 1518 1611 1852 2138 

Comment: These manuscripts are part of the core of Family 2138, but 
Wachtel considers 1852 merely a relative, not a member, of this type, and 
does not include 1109 and 1245. Thus, while the I° group is real, it is 
falsely subdivided. 


Ie? — 255 378 383 614 913 1765 2147 

Comment: At least one of these witnesses (614) belongs with the group 
2138-1611—1518. Several of the others, however, are mostly Byzantine. 
This group should be dissolved, with the better members joining Family 
2138 and the rest ignored. 


K — 

Comment: As in the Acts and Paul, Von Soden generally does not break down 
the Byzantine text in the Catholic Epistles. One major Byzantine uncial, L®, is 
listed as K with | influence; another, 049, is listed as Byzantine; others are simply 
listed as commentary manuscripts (e.g. Ka’, 056, 0142). However, as elsewhere, 
von Soden does distinguish two Byzantine subgroups: 


° Ke — 42 51 57 223 234 479 483 etc. 
Comment: K* has not been examined extensively, but the type does seem to 
be real. It is clearly Byzantine, but has enough characteristic readings that it 
can easily be told from the Byzantine mass. 


K' — 18 141 201 204 328 363 386 394 444 480 etc. 

Comment: kK’ in the Acts and Epistles is generally similar in form to the 
recension of the same name in the Gospels. It has been verified since von 
Soden’s time — in the Catholics specifically by Wachtel. Textually, however, it 
is of very little interest, being almost indistinguishable from the main run of 
Byzantine witnesses (the group which, in the Gospels, von Soden called k*, 
but here does not distinguish with a title). 
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Summary of Von Soden’s work on the Acts, Paul, Catholic Epistles 


It has become customary to ignore Von Soden’s groupings outside the Gospels, and 
with good reason; many of the manuscripts he classified simply do not show the 
features he attributes to them, and manuscripts shift groups more than his system 
allows. And yet, if we look at the overall results for the Acts and Epistles, von Soden’s 
results bear a striking resemblance to the results | have outlined elsewhere in this 
document. The “H” group is the Alexandrian text (von Soden cannot be faulted for failing 
to realize the existence of the P**/B type in Paul; a text-type can only be recognized 
when two witnesses exist, and von Soden did not know P**). |? is the “Western” text. IPis 
Family 1739. I° is Family 2138. And the “K” text is the Byzantine text. If von Soden is to 
be faulted, it is for not clearly identifying the boundaries of the types. In other words, 
though Von Soden did not realize it, he too was struggling with the definition of a text- 
type, just as we have done. In addition, von Soden included many irrelevant witnesses 
in his groups (often, it appears, by assuming that a manuscript had the same type in all 
three sections unless it was known to undergo a shift). This, combined with the rather 
sloppy way witnesses were cited, makes it hard to perceive the broad accuracy of its 
groupings (e.g. it’s hard to realize that |° is Family 1739 in Paul when von Soden places 
1739 and all its kin in H!). 


Apocalypse 


Von Soden’s textual theory in the Apocalypse has received even less attention than his 
work in other areas, having been completely eclipsed by the work of Schmid. The 
outline which follows is, therefore, less detailed than those which preceded. Note that 
the following list does not agree, even approximately, with the citation order in Merk or 
Bover! Von Soden in this book has a bad habit of putting manuscripts in multiple 
categories — e.g. 051 is listed as an Andreas manuscript (Av?) with a text-type of H. 
The information here is as interpreted in the Kurzgefasste Liste. Note that not all the 
manuscripts listed under the Andreas type actually have Andreas’s commentary; the 
manuscripts listed here are listed by von Soden as having the Andreas-type text, but 
some (e.g. 1611) have no commentary at all. 


H — NAC (P) (051) (052) 0169 


I? — 598 2026 2060 2065 2081 2286 
a l22 — 1 181 296 1894 2059 
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l28 — 35 209 2031 2056 
I* — 1876 2014 2015 2036 2043 
l26 — 2028 2029 2033 2054 29068 2069 


: l2° — 743 2055 2074 2067 
< l27 — 60 432 2023 2061 

> — 
I’ — 1778 2080 


I? — 104 459 628 922 

jo — 

Il" — 172 250 424 1828 1862 

lo? — 42 325 468 517 

I’ — 69 (2016) 2020 2057 2329 2351 

>  K— 046 1841 2030 
K° — 920 1859 1872 2027 
Ke — 91 175 242 256 314 617 1934 (2016) 2017 


Av (Andreas) — 94 241 (469) 1611 1678 1854 2019 (2040) 2042 2050 2070 
2071 2073 2091 2254 2302 


O (Oecumenius) — 2053 2062 
The Textus Receptus 


Introduction 


Textus Receptus, or “Received Text,” (abbreviated TR) is the name we use for the first 
published Greek text of the New Testament. For many centuries, it was the standard 
text of the Greek Bible. The name arose from the work of the kinsmen Bonaventure and 
Abraham Elzevir, who said of their 1633 edition, “Textum ergo habes, nunc ab omnibus 
receptum” — “So [the reader] has the text which all now receive.” 


The irony is that the Received Text is not actually a single edition, but a sort of text-type 
of its own consisting of hundreds of extremely similar but not identical editions. Nor do 
any of its various flavours agree exactly with any extant text-type or manuscript. Thus 
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the need, when referring to the Received Text, to specify which received text we refer 
to. 


If this all sounds complicated, it is because of the complicated history of the Textus 
Receptus. Let’s take it from the beginning. 


The Origin of the Textus Receptus 


Although printing with movable type was in use no later than 1456, it was many years 
before a Greek New Testament was printed. This is not as surprising as it sounds; the 
Greek minuscule hand of the late fifteenth century was extremely complicated, with 
many diverse ligatures and custom symbols. Cutting a Greek typeface required the 
creation of hundreds of symbols — more than were used for most Latin typefaces once 
people like Nicolas Jensen had gotten around to simplifying the Latin alphabet. Printers 
probably did not relish the idea. (It is worth noting that the Complutensian Polyglot 
invented a new type of Greek print for its edition. For more on this evolution of type and 
typefaces, see the article on Books and Bookmaking.) According to Douglas C. 
McMurtrie, The Book: The Story of Printing & Bookmaking, third revised edition, Oxford, 
1943, between 1450 and 1500 at least 133 editions of the Vulgate were printed, and 15 
German editions (in various dialects); there were at least 13 Italian editions, 11 French 
editions, two in Czech, one in Spanish, and one in Dutch. But none in Greek. 


It was not until the early sixteenth century that Cardinal Ximenes de Cisneros decided to 
embark on a Greek and Latin edition of the New Testament — the famous 
Complutensian Polyglot. The New Testament volume of this work was printed in 1514 — 
but it was not published until after 1520. This left a real opportunity for an enterprising 
printer who could get out an edition quickly. 


Such a printer was John Froben of Basle. Apparently having heard of the 
Complutension edition, he was determined to beat it into print. Fortunately, he had the 
contacts to pull this off. 


Froben decided to approach Desiderius Erasmus, one of the most notable (if rather 
humanistic) scholars of his generation. The proposal appears to have been transmitted 
on April 17, 1515. Work began in the fall of that year, and the work was pushed through 
the press in February of 1516. 


For a project that had taken fifty years to get started, the success of Erasmus’s edition 
(which contained his Greek text in parallel with his own Latin version) was astonishing. 
The first printing soon sold out, and by 1519 a new edition was required. Three more 
would follow, each somewhat improved over the last. 
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It is sad to report that such a noble undertaking was so badly handled (all the more so 
since it became the basis of Luther’s German translation, and later — with some slight 
modifications — of the English King James Version). The speed with which the book 
went through the press meant that it contained literally thousands of typographical 
errors. What is more, the text was hastily and badly edited from a few late manuscripts 
(see below, The Text of the Textus Receptus). 
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A part of page 336 of Erasmus’s Greek Testament, the first “Textus Receptus.” 
Shown is a portion of John 18. 


The History of the Textus Receptus 


Erasmus’s first edition was a great success; some 3300 copies of his first two editions 
were sold. (If that sounds like a small number, recall that there were probably fewer than 
300 copies of the Mainz Vulgate, and that editions were usually restricted to 1000 
copies as late as Elizabethan times and after.) The success of Erasmus’s edition soon 
called forth new Greek testaments, all of them based largely on his. The first of these 
was published by Aldus Manutius in 1518 — but although it contained an independent 
text of the Septuagint (the first such to be printed), its New Testament text was taken 
almost verbatim from Erasmus, including even the typographical errors. Hence the first 
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truly new publication was Erasmus’s own second edition of 1519. This featured almost 
the same text as the 1516 edition, but with the majority (though by no means all!) of the 
errors of the press corrected. It also features some new readings, believed by Scrivener 
to come from 3°? (XII; classified by von Soden as e: K* a: | [K]; c: K). 


Erasmus’s third edition of 1522 contained one truly unfortunate innovation: The “Three 
Heavenly Witnesses” in 1 John 5:7-8. These were derived from the recently-written 
Codex 61, and (as the famous story goes) included by Erasmus “for the sake of his 
oath.” Sadly, they have been found in almost every TR edition since. 


There followed a great welter of editions, all slightly different (based on such figures as | 
have seen, it would appear that editions of the Textus Receptus typically vary at 
between one hundred and two hundred places, though very few of these differences are 
more than orthographic). None of these editions were of any particular note (though the 
1534 text of Simon Colinzeus is sometimes mentioned as significant, since it included 
some variant readings). It was not until 1550 that the next great edition of the Textus 
Receptus was published. This was the work of Robert Stephanus (Estienne), whose 
third edition became one of the two “standard” texts of the TR. (Indeed, it is Stephanus’s 
name that gave rise to the common symbol c for the Textus Receptus.) Stephanus 
included the variants of over a dozen manuscripts — including Codices Bezae (D) and 
Regius (L) — in the margin. In his fourth edition (1551), he also added the verse 
numbers which are still used in all modern editions. The Stephanus edition became the 
standard Textus Receptus of Britain, although of course it was not yet known by that 
name. (The esteem in which the Textus Receptus was already held, however, is shown 
by Scrivener’s report that there are 119 places where all of Stephanus’s manuscripts 
read against the TR, but Stephanus still chose to print the reading found in previous TR 
editions.) 


Forced out of France by the bigotry of a less-learned academic community, Stephanus 
fled to Geneva in 1550; he died there in 1559. 


Stephanus’s editions were followed by those of Theodore de Béza (1519-1605), the 
Protestant reformer who succeeded Calvin. These were by no means great advances 
over what had gone before; although Beza had access to the codex which bears his 
name, as well as the codex Claromontanus, he seems to have made little if any use of 
them. A few of his readings have been accused of theological bias; the rest seem 
largely random. Beza’s editions, published between 1565 and 1611, are remembered 
more for the sake of their editor (and the fact that they were used by the translators of 
the King James Bible) than for their text. 


The next great edition of the Textus Receptus is the Elzevir text already mentioned in 
the Introduction. First published in 1624, with minor changes for the edition of 1633, it 
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had the usual minor variants from Stephanus (of which Scrivener counted 287), but 
nothing substantial; the Elzevirs were printers, not critics. 


(Lest the above statement be taken as being in any way particularly critical of the 
Elzevir firm, let it be noted that, in 1638, Louis Elzevir published Galileo’s Two New 
Sciences, which John Gribbin, in Science: A History 1543-2001, p. 101, calls “the first 
modern scientific textbook.” Galileo had by then been condemned by the Inquisition, 
and the book had to be smuggled out of Italy; while the Elzevirs were not subject to the 
Inquisition, it was a time when science was a rather dangerous occupation. (Not that 
that has changed much.) Whatever slight harm the firm of Elzevir did by perpetuating 
the already universally-used Textus Receptus was vastly outweighed both by the value 
of Two New Sciences and by the poke in the eye that it gave to the supporters of folly. 
Would that there were more publishers with such courage today!) 


The Elzevir text, which became the primary TR edition on the continent, was the last 
version to be significant for its text. From this time on, editions were marked more by 
their marginal material, as scholars such as Mill, Wettstein, and later Griesbach began 
examining and arranging manuscripts. None of these were able to break away from the 
TR, but all pointed the way to texts free of its influence. 


Only one more TR edition needs mention here — the 1873 Oxford edition, which forms 
the basis of many modern collations. This edition is no longer available, of course, 
though some editions purport to give its readings. 


Beginners are reminded once again that not all TR editions are identical; those collating 
against a TR must state very explicitly which edition is being used. 


The Text of the Textus Receptus 


Erasmus, having little time to prepare his edition, could only examine manuscripts which 
came to hand. His haste was so great, in fact, that he did not even write new copies for 
the printer; rather, he took existing manuscripts, corrected them, and submitted those to 
the printer. (Erasmus’s corrections are still visible in the manuscript 2.) 


Nor were the manuscripts which came to hand particularly valuable. For his basic text 
(in effect, his copy text) he chose 2°, 22, and 1". In addition, he was able to consult 122, 
4, and 7°. Of these, only 1°? had a text independent of the Byzantine tradition — and 
Erasmus used it relatively little due to the supposed “corruption” of its text. Erasmus 
also consulted the Vulgate, but only from a few late manuscripts. 


Even those who favor the Byzantine text cannot be overly impressed with Erasmus’s 
choice of manuscripts; they are all rather late (see table): 
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Manuscript Date {Von Soden Classification 
(in modern terms) 


e: family 1; ap: 1% 


Not only is 1" an Andreas manuscript rather than purely Byzantine, but it is written in 
such a way that Erasmus could not always tell text from commentary and based his 
reading on the Vulgate. Also, 1' is defective for the last six verses of the Apocalypse. To 
fill out the text, Erasmus made his own Greek translation from the Latin. He admitted to 
what he had done, but the result was a Greek text containing readings not found in any 
Greek manuscript — but which were faithfully retained through centuries of editions of 
the Textus Receptus. This included even certain readings which were not even correct 
Greek (Scrivener offers as an example Rev. 17:4 AAAOAPTHTO2). 


The result is a text which, although clearly Byzantine, is not a good or pure 
representative of the form. It is full of erratic readings — some “Caesarean” (Scrivener 
attributes Matt. 22:28, 23:25, 27:52, 28:3, 4, 19, 20; Mark 7:18, 19, 26, 10:1, 12:22, 
15:46; Luke 1:16, 61, 2:43, 9:1, 15, 11:49; John 1:28, 10:8, 13:20 to the influence of 
1°), some “Western” or Alexandrian (a good example of this is the doxology of 
Romans, which Erasmus placed after chapter 16 in accordance with the Vulgate, rather 
than after 14 along with the Byzantine text), some simply wild (as, e.g., the inclusion of 
1 John 5:7-8). Daniel B. Wallace counts 1,838 differences between the TR and Hodges 
& Farstad’s Byzantine text (see Wallace’s “The Majority Text Theory: History, Methods, 
and Critique,” in Ehrman & Holmes, The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary 
Research, Studies & Documents, Eerdmans, 1995. The figure is given in note 28 on 
page 302.) This, it should be noted, is a /Jarger number than the number of differences 
between the UBS, Bover, and Merk texts — even though these three editions are all 
eclectic and based largely on the Alexandrian text-type, which is much more diverse 
than the Byzantine text-type. 


Thus it will be conceded by all reputable scholars — even those who favor the 
Byzantine text — that the Textus Receptus, in all its various forms, has no textual 
authority whatsoever. Were it not for the fact that it has been in use for so long as a 
basis for collations, it could be mercifully forgotten. What a tragedy, then, that it was the 
Bible of Protestant Christendom for close to four centuries! 
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Addendum I: The King James Version 


Authorized in 1604 and published in 1611, the King James version naturally is based on 
the TR. When it was created, there was no demand for critical editions. (Though in fact 
the original KJV contains some textual notes. These, like the preface, are usually 
suppressed in modern versions, making the version that much worse than it is. In 
addition, editions of the KJV do not print precisely the same text. But this is another 
issue.) 


Even accepting that the KJV derives from the TR, and has most of its faults, it is 
reasonable to ask which TR it is based on. The usual simplistic answer is Stephanus’s 
or Beza’s. F.H.A. Scrivener, however, who studied the matter in detail, concluded that it 
was none of these. Rather, it is a mixed text, closest to Beza, with Stephanus in second 
place, but not clearly affiliated with any edition. (No doubt the influence of the Vulgate, 
and of early English translations, is also felt here.) Scrivener reconstructed the text of 
the KJV in 1894, finding some 250 differences from Stephanus. Jay P. Green, however, 
states that even this edition does not agree entirely with the KJV, listing differences at 
Matt. 12:24, 27; John 8:21, 10:16 (? — this may be translational); 1 Cor. 14:10, 16:1; 
compare also Mark 8:14, 9:42; John 8:6; Acts 1:4; 1 John 3:16, where Scrivener ‘s 
reconstruction includes words found in the KJV in italics as missing from their primary 
text. 


Since there are people who still, for some benighted reason, use the King James Bible 
for Bible study, we perhaps need to add a few words about its defects (defects 
conceded by all legitimate textual critics, plus most people who know anything about 
translations). This is not to deny that it is a brilliant work of English prose; it is a brilliant 
work of English prose. But it is not an adequate English Bible. 


The first reason is the obvious textual one: It is translated from the Textus Receptus. 
There was no good alternative at the time, but we know now that it is simply a bad text. 
This is true event if one accepts the Byzantine text as original; the TR is not a good 
representative of that text-form, and is even worse if one accepts any other text form, or 
if one is eclectic. 


The Old Testament suffers the same problem — in some ways, worse. The Hebrew text 
had hardly been edited at all when the KJV was translated. Today, with more Hebrew 
manuscripts, the Dead Sea Scrolls, various translations, more ancient commentaries, 
and a better grasp of textual criticism, we can establish a much better Hebrew text. 


The lack of Hebrew scholarship at the time contributed to an even greater problem with 
the Old Testament: The translators didn’t know what it meant. Textual damage caused 
some of the cruxes; others arose from ignorance of classical Hebrew. The translators 
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often had to turn to the translations in LXX or the Vulgate — which often were just as 
messed up as the Hebrew. Today, we have more samples of ancient Hebrew to give us 
references for words; we have knowledge of cognate languages such as Ugaritic and 
Akkadian, and we have the tools of linguistics. There are still unsolved problems in the 
Old Testament — but they are far fewer. 


The same is true, to a lesser extent, of the New Testament. Greek never entirely 
vanished from the knowledge of scholars, as Hebrew did, but the language evolved. At 
the time the KJV was translated, classical Greek — the Greek of Homer and the tragic 
playwrights — was considered the standard. Koine Greek — the Greek of the New 
Testament — was forgotten; the Byzantine empire had undergone a sort of Classic 
Revival. People referred to the Greek of the New Testament as “the Language of the 
Holy Spirit” — and then sneered at its uncouth forms. Over the past century and a half, 
the koine has been rediscovered, and we know that the New Testament was written in a 
living, active language. This doesn’t affect our understanding of the meaning of the New 
Testament as much as our increased knowledge of Hebrew affects our understanding of 
the Old — but it does affect it somewhat. 


In addition, there is the translation style. The KJV was created by six separate 
committees, with relatively little joint effort and a relatively small body of prior work (for 
which they are hardly to be faulted — this was 1604, after all; the committee from 
Cambridge couldn’t just buzz down to Westminster for the afternoon, e.g.). This meant 
that there wasn’t much standardization of vocabulary; a word might be translated two or 
three or even half a dozen different ways. Sometimes, of course, multiple renderings 
were necessary (as, e.g. with ANOOEN, “again,” “from above” in John 3:3, 7, 31 — a 
case where the KJV translators seem, ironically, to have missed the multivalued 
meaning). But it is generally agreed that that KJV used various renderings for solely 
stylistic reasons; their translation was meant to be read aloud. They produced a version 
that was excellent for these purposes — but, in consequence, much less suitable for 
detailed study, especially, e.g., of Synoptic parallels, which can look completely different 
when the KJV renditions are set side by side. 


Plus the committee was under instructions to stay as close as possible to the previous 
standard, the so-called Bishop’s Bible, which in turn had been created based on the 
Great Bible. And even it was derived largely from Tyndale’s work. The Great Bible had 
been created some 75 years earlier, and Tyndale in the decades before that — not long 
in ordinary terms, but this was a time when English was evolving fast. This heritage 
means that a number of the features — e.g. the use of you/ye/thou/thee/thy/thine — 
was actually incorrect even by the standards of the time, and its influence came to 
produce a truly curious effect: “Thou,” initially the second person singular pronoun, (as 
opposed to “ye,” the plural form, loosely equivalent to the American Southernism “y’all”) 
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was briefly a form used to address a social inferior, and then, under the influence of the 
KJV itself, treated as a form of address to one deserving of high dignity. This is 
genuinely confusing at best. 


Finally, the KJV does not print the text in paragraphs, but rather verse by verse. 
Readers can see this, but it’s one thing to know it and another to really read the text in 
that light. 


To be fair, the translators were aware of most of these problems. The preface, in fact, 
urges “the Reader.... not to conclude or dogmatize upon this or that peremptorily.” The 
Old Testament, according to Alister McGrath, contained 6,637 marginal notes, most of 
them variant readings (more notes than many modern translations, we should observe). 
But | have yet to find a recent printing of the KJV which includes its marginal notes, let 
alone its preface. (I’m told there is one — or at least a reprint of an allegedly-exact 
nineteenth century repring — but it’s an expensive edition you won’t find in ordinary 
bookstores.) 


And, of course, since the time of publication, the language of the KJV — already 
somewhat antiquated in its time, based as it was largely upon Tyndale’s translation — 
has become entirely archaic. 


In an aside, we might note that, at the time of its publication, the KJV was greeted with 
something less than enthusiasm, and for the first few decades of its life, the Geneva 
Bible remained the more popular work; the Geneva edition (unlike the other pre-KJV 
translations) remained in print for more than thirty years after the KJV was published. 
During the Commonwealth period (1649-1660), there was talk of commissioning 
another new translation. It wasn’t until the KJV became quite venerable that it somehow 
assumed an aura of special value — even of independent canonicity. 


Quite simply, while the King James Bible was a brilliant work, and a beautiful monument 
of sixteenth century English, it is not fit to be used as a Bible in today’s world. 


Addendum II: The “New TR” 


The phrase “The New TR” is sometimes applied to editions which threaten to dominate 
the field of textual criticism. Thus the edition of Westcott & Hort was a sort of “New TR” 
in the late nineteenth century, and in the twentieth century the name is sometimes 
applied to the United Bible Societies edition. In terms of number of copies printed, and 
translations from it, this description of the UBS text is probably justified — no complete 
new edition has been issued since its publication — but no reputable textual scholar 
would regard it as the “final word.” 
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Another sort of “New TR” is found in the Majority Text editions of Hodges & Farstad and 
Robinson & Pierpont. These are attempts to create a true Byzantine text (as an 
alternative to the TR, which is a very bad Byzantine text), but they have received 
relatively little critical attention — less, probably, than they deserve (though few would 
consider them to contain the original text). Thus they cannot be considered truly 
“received” texts. 


Textual Criticism and Modern Translations 


Please note that this is an article about how textual criticism should be handled in 
translations. For information about the text used in English translations, see the article 
on English Versions. 


Consider the first verse of the gospel of John, and consider its usual English translation: 


Ev apxn nv o Aoyoc In the beginning was the word, 
Kat 0 Aoyoc nv T1Ip0C Tov BEov and the word was with God, 
Kal 8€0c nv Oo Aoyoc and the word was God. 


Now consider retroverting the latter back into Greek. Chances are that a translator, 
lacking any knowledge of the Greek, would produce something like 


Ev n apxn nv o Aoyoc 
Kat O AOYOG nv OUV TW BEW 
Kat Oo Aovyoc nv oO GEoc. 


Note that, while the English translation is more or less an adequate rendering of the 
Greek (except, perhaps, for the interesting flavour of the Greek preposition mpoc 
instead of ouv or YETAa), it is simply impossible to move from the English to the Greek. It 
doesn’t preserve the same attributes. 


This is a constant difficulty, and one rarely addressed in either the manuals of textual 
criticism or those on translation; both leave it for the other. 


Fundamentally, to the translator, variants can be classified into four groups based on 
two criteria: 


1. Meaningful variants, and 
2. Translatable variants. 


The former list is almost the same from language to language; the latter differs from 
tongue to tongue. 


Using English as our target language, let’s give examples of each class: 
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a. Translatable and meaningful variants. These, obviously, are the most important 
class. This can include anything from the presence or absence of “Christ” after 
“Jesus” to the presence or absence of John 7:53-8:11. 


b. Translatable but not meaningful variants. Typically changes in word order fall into 
this class. Consider the sentence “I crossed a field of red and yellow flowers.” Is 
the meaning changed if it were transcribed as “I crossed a field of yellow and red 
flowers”? Hardly. 


c. Meaningful but not translatable variants. These depend on the languages 
involved. Consider these three English sentences: 
“lam the Lord, God of Israel.” 
“lam the Lord, a God of Israel.” 
“lam the Lord, the God of Israel.” 
Clearly there is a difference in meaning between the second and the third, and 
also between the first and at least one of the others. And the distinction can be 
conveyed in, say, German, which has both indefinite and definite articles. But the 
difference is harder in Greek, which has a definite but no indefinite article, and still 
worse in Latin, which has no articles at all. 
We can illustrate with several examples in Greek as well. Consider John 21 and 
the exchange between Jesus and Peter about whether Peter loves Jesus. Two 
verbs, ayamiaw and dtAEw, are involved. There is debate among scholars over 
whether these verbs “really” mean something different — but there can be little 
doubt that the author deliberately contrasted them. Since, however, both words 
are rendered in other languages by a word meaning “love,” it is almost impossible 
to convey this distinction in English or German or other modern languages. 
Then, too, what of the construction yEv.... de. The two together have a specific 
meaning (“on the one hand.... on the other”), but individually yev is almost 
incapable of being rendered in English, and de has a very different range of uses 
in the absence of uWev Thus an add/omit involving uwev has meaning but is not 
translatable. 


d. Variants neither translatable nor meaningful. We saw a potential one in our 
sample of John above: the absence of an article before apxn. In English, 
“beginning,” when it refers to creation, always takes the article, so the fact that 
Greek idiom does not use the article cannot be translated. And because the 
Greek form is idiomatic, it should not be translated into English. We see a similar 
phenomenon in certain British versus American usages — for example, a Briton 
goes “to hospital”; an American will surely go “to THE hospital.” 
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It will presumably be evident that variants of the first class are the most important, and 
variants of the last class can be ignored. We will return to this subject later. 


More complex are the cases where the distinction is blurred. Take the disciple whose 
name was either Lebbaeus or Thaddaeus. This is clearly a translatable distinction. But 
is it meaningful? Not necessarily, since neither name occurs elsewhere in the New 
Testament. If this disciple had instead been called “James Francis Edward Stuart the 
Old Pretender,” it might set us wondering about anachronisms, but it wouldn’t affect the 
plot, if | may so call it, of the gospels. It would affect synoptic studies, but those should 
be conducted based on the Greek text anyway. 


Or, similarly, take the parable of the two sons (Matthew 21:28-31). We know that the 
son who went to the vineyard is the one who did the will of the father. But is that the first 
or the second son? This is a difficult question textually. The meaning, however, is the 
same either way. Is this a translationally significant variant? 


There is also the question of textual support. Matthew 1:16 has a major variant 
concerning the paternity of Jesus — but the real variant is found only in the Sinai Syriac. 
Is that enough reason to note a variant? Or 1 John 5:7-8 — the work of a known 
heretic, with no significant textual support at all. Is that worth noting? 


So which variants should go in the margin of a translation (if any)? 


The answer to this depends very much on the intended audience of the translation. 
Obviously a translation intended for children should not have any marginalia at all if it 
can be avoided. But a translation for educated adults certainly should note places where 
the text is doubtful. 


The number of variants still depends on the intended audience. As well as on the style 
of the translation. A severely literal translation, we should observe, ought to have more 
textual variants noted in the margin, because readers are trusting it to say what it says. 
By the same argument, a translation with a high number of marginal notes on the 
translation should have a high number of textual notes as well, because the text affects 
the translation. 


The obvious temptation is to take the United Bible Societies’ edition — which, after all, 
has variants selected for translators — and simply follow the variants there, or perhaps 
those marked as being of only the “{C}” level or higher, indicating significant uncertainty. 
This is presumably why the editors provided those variants, and for a translator with no 
text-critical background, it’s certainly better than nothing. But there are several problems 
with this. First is the fact that it is generally conceded that the UBS editors are 
overconfident — the fourth edition, in particular, marks many variants as more secure 
than they should be. Second, their selection of variants is somewhat questionable. And 
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third, there is the problem of how this will be used. My experience is that the notes in a 
translation are most often used by groups such as small Bible Study classes. These 
groups will usually have several translations in use — including, perhaps, someone with 
a King James Bible. The UBS apparatus omits many variants where it differs 
significantly from the Byzantine tradition behind the King James Bible. A good 
translation needs better notes than UBS provides; it needs those Byzantine variants, 
even if there is no likelinood that they are original. 


A point | don’t often see addressed is the different types of marginal notes. Typically, a 
translation, if it has notes at all, will feature both notes on the text and notes on the 
translation. This, of Course, is perfectly reasonable — but it’s not obvious that they 
should be grouped together. (Note that most other critical editions with marginal glosses 
— e.g. editions of Shakespeare or Chaucer — have textual and linguistic glosses firmly 
separated.) In the case of translational differences, you put the best rendering you can 
in the text (either you think avw@8ev means “again” or it means “from above,” but it 
means what it means). If something is in the margin, it’s a less likely rendering. Textual 
variants are fundamentally different: Only one can be correct. There is no doubt of 
meaning; there is doubt of reading. It makes a different demand on the reader. A note 
on the translation often makes our understanding of the text richer. But a note on the 
text says that there are two different traditions about what is read here. 


Then, too, most editions don’t really indicate the nature of a variant. Is it highly 
uncertain? Is it included only because it’s found in the King James Bible (e.g. 1 John 
5:7-8)? Admittedly a translation probably shouldn’t be a textual commentary. But a 
strong case can be made that it should be more than it is: That it should include nearly 
every translatable and meaningful variant where there is significant doubt about the text, 
and that it should also include translatable and meaningful variants where the reading is 
not really in doubt but where some well-known edition has included the reading anyway 
— and that these two classes of readings should be clearly distinguished. 


There is no absolute and final rule for how to deal with textual variants in translations. 
There is no doubt in my mind, however, that more needs to be done. 
Theology and Textual Criticism 


The textual critic.... is a scholar who respects neither familiarity nor tradition insofar as 
texts and readings are concerned. 


— P. Kyle McCarter (Textual Criticism, Fortress Press, 1986, p. 11) 
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The tendency to make the Bible read what we want it to read is strong. Let’s take an 
example: Matthew 19:24 (and parallels). The vast majority of texts read that it is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich person to enter Heaven. 


For Greek KaunAov, camel, however, a handful of authorities read KauLAoV, a rope. 


The witnesses for this reading? In Matthew 19:24, they are 579, 1424, the Armenian, 
and a handful of lectionaries. In Mark 10:25, the list is family 13, 28, 579, and the 
Georgian version. In Luke 18:25, the list is S, family 13, 180, 579", 1010, 1424, and the 
Armenian and Georgian. Streeter would perhaps call this reading “Ceesarean.” But 
surely we would recognize it as simply an error — either an itacism or a clarification. 


And yet, | recently had someone tell me that she had heard this reading was original. 
This is, be it noted, a modern who was hearing it from someone who claimed 
knowledge of the text. 


’ve also heard this reading explained in terms of the “eye of a needle” being a very 
narrow entry into Jerusalem. The clear tendency seems to be to try to explain away this 
reading: It’s tricky for the rich to get in, but There Are Ways. 


No doubt there are, on the principle that “all things are possible with God.” But 
modifying the text to make it easier is surely an example of theological bias — and 
surely to be avoided. 


>>> 


Theology has affected textual criticism for a very long time. Origen, in doing his textual 
work, adopted readings which he felt Christianity required. So, for instance, he rejected 
the reading “Jesus Barabbas” in Matthew 27:16—17 because he didn’t believe the name 
Jesus could be applied to evildoers. 


An even more extreme instance is shown by Justin Martyr, who quoted the first line of 
Psalm 95:10 LXX (=96:10 Hebrew) as “the Lord reigned FROM THE TREE.” The key 
words “from the tree” do not appear in the Hebrew, nor in our major LXX manuscripts. 
But Justin accused the Jews of mutilating this verse, because it was so useful to his 
theological understanding. There is no question at this point; these words are not 
original. But theology led Justin to claim that they were. 


More recently, we have seen various sects claim divine inspiration for their particular 
translations, rather than seeking the original text. The Catholic church long canonized 
the Clementine Vulgate; perhaps even more absurdly, there are many fundamentalist 
sects in the United States which give direct adherence to the The King James Bible. 
This may not seem like a theological issue, but it is: “God spoke to us, using this 
version.” 
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To what extent should theology affect textual criticism? This is a truly complex question, 
which has been answered in several ways. (It doesn’t help that some who have followed 
their theological opinions have concealed it under the guise of following the author’s 
style or the like.) 


To demonstrate how important all this could be, consider the Longer Ending of Mark. 
This passage contains (16:16) the only NT passage explicitly linking baptism with 
salvation. All others refer to baptism as a cleansing of sins or the equivalent — 
obviously worthwhile and desirable, and a token of membership of the church, but nota 
requirement for salvation. Does it not follow that, if critics allow theology to influence 
their criticism, then those who consider baptism important (e.g. Baptists) will tend to 
include the ending of Mark, while those who consider baptism less important (e.g. 
Quakers) would be inclined to omit it? 


There are also historical implications. Consider the issue of whether Jesus was crucified 
on Passover or Passover Eve. On one side, we have the date in John. On the other, we 
have the date of the Synoptic Gospels, which essentially means the tradition of Mark. 
One witness on each side. Except that there is a single passage in Luke which may 
come from his special tradition: Luke 22:16. The Byzantine tradition has a reading which 
implicitly supports the Markan date; the Alexandrian tradition implies the Johannine 
date. A particular bias might lead one to support one or the other reading on non-textual 
grounds. 


One group of textual workers (I hesitate to call them scholars) base their whole method 
on theology. These are the Providential Preservationists. So, for instance, Wilbur N. 
Pickering, “I believe that God has providentially preserved the original wording of the 
text down to our day.... | see in the Traditional Text (‘Byzantine’) both the result and the 
proof of that preservation” (The Identity of the New Testament Text, First Edition, 1977, 
pp. 143-144.) 


But, as Harry Sturz notes in reacting to Hills (another exponent of this doctrine), “Hills 
fails to show why the sovereign God must act in a particular way” (Harry A. Sturz, The 
Byzantine Text-Type & New Testament Textual Criticism, 1984, p. 42. Italics added.) 
Even if one accepts Providential Preservation, one must admit that it is arguing from 
theology back to the text, rather than from the text to theology. 


It’s also worth asking why Providential Preservation would preserve a text-type, as 
opposed to an actual text. If God were trying to preserve the Biblical text, would not God 
have given us one manuscript which is absolutely correct? Yet the Byzantine 
manuscripts do not agree entirely. How does one decide which manuscript has the 
exact text? Might it not as easily be B, or 1739, or 33, as opposed to K or 861 or 
whatever manuscript contains the Byzantine standard? And if God is going to hit us over 
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the head with such a patent giveaway as preserving the exact text of the New 
Testament, wouldn’t God also offer a few other obvious tokens of existence, such as 
would be available to ordinary people who didn’t read Greek? (It will be evident that | 
consider Providential Preservation not only false but quite insulting.) 


Not all who believe theology has a place in criticism go to this extreme. Most would, in 
fact, be angered by comparison to a Providential Preservationist. Most consider the 
manuscripts involved, the context, the nature of the variant, etc. (Note: For the critic to 
consider his oen theology is not the same as considering the author’s theology. 
Knowing the author’s theology is obviously a tool for evaluating internal evidence. But 
that’s not the same as considering the critic’s own theology.) 


| will admit, at this point, that | get lost. How can one consider theology in assessing a 
variant reading? You’re telling God what God should have written! If one takes the 
Protestant view that the Bible is the determiner of faith, then you are applying an ex post 
facto judgment: The text should be telling you what to believe; you should not tell it. And 
even if one takes a Catholic/Orthodox view, with stress on church tradition, does not the 
fact that tradition has a place mean that the Bible is not a complete and perfect 
repository of the truth? This implies that it could have readings with false theological 
implications — meaning that the original reading might not be “theologically correct.” 


Since | cannot understand the viewpoint of the theological critics, | will not attempt to 
take this point further. | will simply make the observation that a scientific criticism must 
necessarily reject any theological approach. But we should note that there has never 
been a scientific New Testament textual critic. Some have used mathematical methods 
— but as tools, not final arbiters. 


A quote from A. J. Ayer is relevant here, though not directed at textual criticism: “A man 
can always maintain his convictions in the face of apparently hostile evidence if he is 
prepared to make the necessary ad hoc assumptions. But although any particular 
instance in which a cherished hypothesis appears to be refuted can always be 
explained away, there must still remain the possibility that the hypothesis will ultimately 
be abandoned. Otherwise it is not a genuine hypothesis. For a proposition whose 
validity we are resolved to maintain in the face of any experience is not a hypothesis at 
all, but a definition” (Language, Truth, and Logic, p. 95). 


I'll make one more appeal to logic. Several people have told me that they feel we must 
consider theology in editing the text. Some have, in fact, told me that | will be damned 
for not following their version of the New Testament text. Unlike them, | am not willing to 
pass such judgments. (I might be willing to allow that they are fools, but folly is surely 
not sufficient reason for damnation, else Hell is going to be very crowded indeed!) But | 
am willing to say that | would never trust a New Testament such a person edited. And 
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they would never trust a New Testament | edited according to my theological principles. 
Is it not better to edit without reference to such principles, which would result in every 
editor producing a different New Testament? It might be different if somehow we all 
agreed on our theology. But we don’t (and if we did, what need for the Bible anyway?). 


Or try it another way: Would you want me, with my theological principles, editing the 
Bible according to my theology? If no, then why should anyone else want you to edit it 
according to your principles? There is an ancient name for this: It’s called “heresy.” 


TITAOI 


The kegadata are an ancient system of textual divisions somewhat similar to the 
modern chapters; the titAot are descriptions of these sections. See the section on 
Divisions and Organization of the Text. 

Transmissional Probability: see under Inherent Probability 


Transcriptional Probability: see under Inherent Probability 
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U 


Uncials and Uncial Letterforms 


Introduction 


In describing the script used Greek manuscripts, we speak of “uncial” and “minuscule” 
writing. But neither of these forms are fixed; both evolved over time. (Fortunately for us, 
else paleographers would have very little evidence to work with.) Indeed, late uncials 
show many features of the minuscule script, and many minuscules use uncial forms of 
at least certain letters. 


The table below shows how uncials evolved over the centuries. Observe how the clear, 
simple forms of early centuries could give way to very crabbed, difficult styles toward 
the end of the uncial era. 


Note: Most uncials are rather small — rarely more than a centimetre tall, and often 
much less. This means that it is difficult to reproduce them accurately on a computer 
screen. Although | worked hard to get reasonably clean scans (often enlarging the 
lettering for clarity), one should not consider the images below authoritative. For 
detailed paleographic work, refer to a manual on the subject, preferably one with high- 
quality photos. 


The table below generally shows the most typical hand used for each manuscript — e.g. 
the chart for Sinaiticus shows the hand of scribe A, who wrote all but a handful of the 
leaves of the New Testament. 
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Table of Scripts Used in Various Uncials 


As Found in: 
Letter |'Sone | | x | B | A | D*| N | | EP] @ s_| 
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B B88 8B B B BB BB BK SB 
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Description of Manuscripts in the Above Table 


Keep in mind that your screen size may differ from mine. | have shown the letters from 
N at roughly actual size; scale comparisons are relative to that. 


The Rosetta Stone. Inscription from 196 B.C.E. (Included for comparison. Note 
that this is not written in an uncial script but in an engraved style. This is 
particularly evident in the forms used for 2 and =.) 


P®. Probably the oldest substantial New Testament papyrus, dating to the second 
century. Written in a good calligraphic hand of that period. 


Codex Sinaiticus. Fourth century. One of several hands used in this manuscript. 


Codex Vaticanus. Fourth century. Recall that this manuscript, written in very 
small, neat uncials, was retraced by a later scribe, resulting in some minor 
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changes in the letterforms and in a much coarser appearance. Lettering shown 
about 25% larger than actual size. 


* Codex Alexandrinus. Fifth century. Note that the letterforms are slightly more 
elaborate than those in the early manuscripts. 


* Codex Bezae. Fifth or sixth century. Greek/Latin diglot, with the lettering styles of 
the Greek and Latin sides partially conformed to each other, resulting in a script 
with few outside parallels. Lettering shown about very slightly smaller than actual 
size. 


* Codex Petropolitanus (N/022). Sixth century. Written in large silver uncials (with 
some gold) on purple parchment. This is, in terms of style, perhaps the ideal 
uncial. Lettering shown about 50% smaller than actual size. 


Codex Regius (L/019). Eighth century. Written by a scribe whose familiarity with 
Greek was perhaps somewhat limited. Even so, it illustrates well the increasing 
complexity which by this time was affecting the uncial style — a complexity which 
is found in most manuscripts of this era, and which reached its height in the 
“Slavic” style seen, e.g., in S/028. 


* Codex Basiliensis (E/07). Eighth century. 


Koridethi Codex (0/038). Usually believed to date from about the ninth century, 
although this is uncertain as no similar script style has ever been found. It is 
believed that the scribe (perhaps a Georgian) did not know Greek well, and may 
even have been drawing imitations of the letterforms rather than reading and 
copying. The size of the letters varies widely (the sizes shown here seem to be 
fairly typical). Due to the state of the parchment it has been difficult to obtain a 
good scans, particularly of unusual letters such as Z. 


Codex S (028). One of the very last uncial manuscripts written, and the only 
uncial to carry a date (March 5, 949). A clear example of the exaggerated, thick- 
and-thin “Slavic” style. The effort required to write in this style may have 
contributed to the abandonment of uncial writing. Lettering shown is about 30% 
smaller than actual size. 


As a very rough rule of thumb, the trend of manuscript evolution was toward narrower 
letters and smaller lower-case forms, in an attempt to conserve parchment. But this is 
only a rough guide. 
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Easily Confused Uncials (Greek and Latin) 


As in most scripts, certain letters are easily confused in Greek uncials, and can 
sometimes give rise to errors. Some such examples are shown below (though each 
particular style of uncial will have its own examples), with the uncial form on the left and 
the modern form on the right: 


AAA AAA 

ie = ae EOO2 

IC K IX K 

roT al 
IHW T TT WATT TT 
M AA M AA 


In Latin, the following uncials are frequently confused (note that E, like the Greek 
epsilon, was written in rounded form as an uncial): 


ILT 
FPR 

CEOGU 
EU COG 


Appendix: The Evolution of Writing Styles 


To understand the letterforms of a particular language, it is necessary to know the 
characteristics of the material it was written on. We noted above, for instance, the 
difference between the letterforms carved on the Rosetta Stone and the uncial script of 
the same general period: The engraved letterforms use almost entirely straight strokes. 


Nonetheless it is clear that the Greek alphabet is originally a written (as opposed to a 
carved or inscribed) alphabet. This is in contrast to, for instance, the German runic 
alphabet, designed for inscriptions; its every stroke is straight. 


Even more curious are the letterforms used in the Indian Ocean region (Sri Lanki, 
Burma). Books in those areas were written on palm leaves which had been cut to size 
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and smoothed. Letters were inscribed with a stylus, and then (in at least some cases) 
inked. 


Because the palm leaves were fragile and had a distinct grain, it was not possible, in the 
case of these writings, to use a horizontal stroke. Such a stroke would inevitably split 
the grain of the palm leaf, ruining the writing surface. 


| have read that portions of the Quran were written on palm leaves also. But these 
portions were actually written, not inscribed, so the matter of stroke directions is 
somewhat less significant. 


Other odd writing materials would have other effects. Certain important classical 
documents, e.g., were written on linen or woven cloth. Such cloth may not have a grain, 
but if it does, it will usually be easier to write horizontal and vertical strokes. And curves 
would be difficult on any woven material. 


Cuneiform writing was not restricted so much by the writing material (clay will accept 
strokes in any direction) as by the stylus used to write it. You could, theoretically, draw 
almost anything in such a system, but it will be much slower. 


All of these constraints have affected writing at one time or another. Imagine trying to 
inscribe the myriad symbols of Chinese writing in stone! The Chinese ideographic 
alphabet is possible only on surfaces which make writing possible. Surfaces which 
make writing difficult but make a wide variety of strokes possible, on the other hand, 
encourage syllabaries, which use fewer total strokes than alphabetic systems though 
they are somewhat harder to learn. 


These concerns are not entirely trivial for students of New Testament writing and 
paleography. Papyrus was not as fragile as palm leaf, but it did have a very definite 
grain. This seems to be one reason why the codex was not popular for classical 
writings. A papyrus sheet consisted of two sets of strips pasted together. For reasons of 
strength, one set of strips would be set vertically, the other horizontally — as a toy 
house today might be made with a double set of popsicle sticks, one half running 
vertically, the other horizontally. It was easy enough to write on the horizontal side — 
indeed, that side of the sheet would not even need to be ruled. The vertical side was 
another matter. There were, of course, seams between the reeds of the vertical side; 
writing on these seams was difficult, but avoiding them was also problematic. 


The roughness of the papyrus also had the effect of encouraging straight strokes. This 
was much less of a concern on vellum, which was nearly smooth and did not hinder 
curved strokes. 
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V 


verso 


In printing, the verso is the left-hand page of a pair, as opposed to the recto. With 
reference to leaves in a quire, in modern usage, the verso refers to the inner leaf. Ina 
papyrus codex, this would normally be the side with the plant strips running horizontally. 
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The Western Non-Interpolations 


Introduction 


The textual theory of Westcott and Hort recognized four text-types — the Neutral, the 
Alexandrian (these two really being different phases of the same type, and now 
generally called “Alexandrian”), the Syrian (what we call the Byzantine), and the 
Western. 


Of these types, in their view, the Alexandrian is restrained, the “Western” is marked by 
extensive paraphrase and expansion, and the Byzantine is a smooth combination of the 
two. 


It is a good rule of criticism that, when manuscripts go against their tendencies, the 
significance of this reading is increased. So, for instance, when the “Western” text 
preserves a short reading, that reading is more likely to be original than when it 
preserves a longer reading. This is the basis on which Hort isolated the “Western Non- 
Interpolations.” 


If Hort’s theory is to be believed, the “Western Non-interpolations” are in fact places in 
which readings have been interpolated into the Neutral text (and usually the Byzantine 
text as well). Although Hort usually rejects “Western” readings, in this case he regards 
them as original, placing the common reading of the Neutral text in double brackets, [[ ]]. 
The non-interpolations are described in §240—242 of Hort’s Introduction [and] Appendix. 


The “Western Non-interpolations” actually fall into two classes. The first are the full- 
fledged non-interpolations, of which there are nine (all placed in double brackets by 
Hort). All of these are supported by Ds? (Codex Bezae) and the Old Latins, and in all 
cases Hort regards the words as “superfluous, and in some cases _ intrinsically 
suspicious” (§240). The second class consists of readings which, due either to shifts in 
the manuscript evidence or to differences in the way he assesses them, Hort regards as 
doubtful enough to place in brackets but not to reject as clearly spurious. 


The force of Hort’s argument was so strong that for three-quarters of a century most 
editions and translations (including the Revised Standard Version and the New English 
Bible) omitted these nine passages. Then P@ was found (which included all the “non- 
interpolations” for which it was extant). Such was the respect for this manuscript that the 
passages began to re-assert their place in the editions — notably in UBS/GNT and its 
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follower the New Revised Standard Version. E. C. Colwell, however, in “Hort Redivivus: 
A Plea and a Program,” offers this assessment of the case: 


[Aland] reverses Westcott and Hort on the Western non- 
interpolations because P” disagrees with them in agreeing with 
Codex Vaticanus. But there is nothing in that agreement that is 
novel to Hort’s theory. Hort did not possess P”, but he imagined it. 
He insisted that there was a very early ancestor of his Neutral text, 
that the common ancestor of Vaticanus and Sinaiticus was a remote 
ancestor, not a close ancestor. P” validates Hort’s reconstruction of 
the history, but P” does not add a new argument for or against that 
theory. 


To put it another way, P” — despite its age — is just another Alexandrian witness. Its 
existence does not alter the case that the “Western Non-interpolations” are just that. 
They are still present in the Alexandrian text and missing in the “Western.” The student 
may well feel that they belong in the text, but the existence of P’” should not sway this 
decision. 


The list below gives the nine full-fledged Non-interpolations; this is followed by a list of 
some of the more questionable interpolations. In each case the support for the shorter 
reading is listed. It is noteworthy that eight of the nine Non-interpolations are in Luke 
(and the remaining one is not a true example of the form). If the Non-interpolations are 
not accepted as original, their presence should offer strong evidence for the theory that 
D is an edited text — at least in Luke. 


The Major Western Non-iInterpolations 


Matt. 27:49 — aAAoc doe AaBwv Aoyxnv EvugEV AUTOU THV TAEUpaV, Kal EEnhOev 
udwp Kal ala (This is not a true non-interpolation; the reading — derived from John 
19:34 — is found in XN BC LUFF 1010 1293 dubl ept™s Kenan lich mac-regol mull mae 
slav, but is omitted by all other texts, including ADE FGHKMSWA Ox? Byzit am 
cav ful hub tol cur pesh hark sa bo arm geo) 


Luke 22:19b-20 — To umMeEp UUWV SLOOHEVOV... ° TO UMEP UUWV EKXUVVOHEVOV 
omitted by D a (b e have the order 19a, 17, 18) d ff? i | (cur omits only verse 20; the 
order is 19, 17, 18) (sin has a modified form of 19, 20a, 17, 20b, 18) (pesh omits 17, 18 
but includes 19, 20) 


Luke 24:3 — tou Kuplou Inoou omitted by D ab de ff? I r' (579 1071 1241 cur sin pesh 
have tou Inoou but omit Kuptou) 
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Luke 24:6 — OuK EOTLv Woe AAA(A) NYEPOBN omitted by Dabde ff? | r' arm™s geo® 
Luke 24:12 — entire verse omitted by Dabdelr' 
Luke 24:36 — Kat AEYEl AUTOLC ELNNVN ULV Omitted by Dabde ff? ir 


Luke 24:40 — Kal TOUTO ElMWV ESELEEV AUTOLC Tac xaLpaC Kal TOUC TIOdAaC Omitted 
by Dabde ff? |Ir' sin cur 


Luke 24:51 — Kal AVEMPEPETO Elc TOV OUPAVvoOvV omitted by N* Da bde ff? | (hiatr*) sin 
(hiat cur) geo' 


Luke 24:52 — nmpookuvnoavtec autov omitted by D ab de ff? | (hiat r') sin (hiat cur) 
geo? 


Other Possible Non-Interpolations 


The following readings are omitted in certain authorities (especially the Latins) which 
may be considered “Western,” and are placed in single brackets by Westcott & Hort as 
possible “Western Non-interpolations.” As above, the support for the shorter reading is 
listed, as are lacunae in certain of the major “Western” witnesses (D, the Old Syriac, a b 
e k and sometimes others of the Latins; recall that k contains Matthew and Mark only, 
so it is not mentioned for Luke or John). 


. Matt. 6:15 — Ta napantwyata autwv omitted by X D 1—-118—205—209—-1582 22 
892* a aur c ff! g'h k | am ful pesh mae bor" Augustine (hiat e sin) 


Matt. 6:25 — n timnte (v/ Kat TL TUNTE) omitted by N 1-1582 22 892 12211 ab ff" 
k | vg cur pal sa™ss arm™ss (hiat D e sin) 


. Matt. 9:34 — ot d€ mdaploalol EAEYOV EV TW APXOVTL TWV SAILWVLWV EKBAAAEL 
Ta daivovia omitted by D ad k sin Hilary (hiat e cur) 


Matt. 13:33 — sAaAnoev auToic omitted by D d (k) sin cur 


Matt. 21:44 — entire verse omitted by D 33 abde ff ff? r' sin Irenaeus* Origen 
(hiat k) 


Matt. 23:26 — kal Ths mMapoWldoc (found in X B C LW 33 Byz cop but omitted 
by UBS/GNT) omitted by D O 1-118-209-1582 700 ade ff' r' sin geo Irenaeus 
Clement (hiat b cur) 


Mark 2:22 — aAAa Olvov VEoVvV lc aOKOUC Kalvouc omitted by D 2427 abde 
ff? i r' t bo™s (hiat k cur) 
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Mark 10:2 — mpooeABovtec Daptoatot (or MpOGEABOVTEC Ol Mapioatot; word 
order varies) omitted by Dabdkr'sin (sa™s) (hiat e cur) 


* Mark 14:39 — tov auTtov Aoyov einwv omitted by Dab cd ff? k (hiat e cur) 
. Luke 5:39 — entire verse omitted by Dabcde ff? | r' (hiat sin cur) 


Luke 10:41-42 — for wEptyvac Kat BopuBCN TEpt MOAAAG OALYWV SE EOTILV 
xpeta n evoc * Mapiay yap the Westcott-Hort margin reads BopuBGn Mapiay 
with (D has Mapta) (ab d e ff?i | r' sin Ambrose omit BopuBCN) 


Luke 12:19 — KelwEeva Etc ETN TOAAG avanauou aye Tie omitted by Dabce 
(ff2) 


Luke 12:21 — entire verse omitted by Dabd 


. Luke 12:39 — for eypnyopnosv av kal ouK (found in N**ABELQW 0 33 Byz 
aur f | q) the Westcott-Hort margin (followed by UBS/GNT) reads ouk av with P” 
N* (D) (d) e i cur sin sass ach arm (Note that, in the light of the current evidence, 
this is not a purely “Western” reading) 


. Luke 22:62 — entire verse omitted by (0171 does not appear to leave space) a b 
e ff ilr 


Luke 24:9 — amo TOU UvNHELoU omitted by Dabcde ff?! r' arm geo 


John 3:31 — emavw mavtwv eotiv (omitted in the Westcott-Hort margin, with 
additional variations in verse 32) omitted by P’” x* D 1-118-205—209-1582 22 
565 ab de ff? j |r’ arm geo® cur sa Origin®* Eusebius (this is clearly another 
reading that is not purely “Western”) 


* John 4:9 — ou yap ouvxpwvTal loudalol OAYApEttalc omitted by NX* Dabdej 
fay 


Outside the Gospels 


Westcott and Hort did not extend the concept of the “Non-interpolations” outside the 
Gospels. Such caution was probably justified in the case of Acts, where the text of 
Codex Bezae is extraordinarily wild. But the “Western” text of Paul (as represented by D 
F G Old Latin with some support from 629 Vulgate) is much more restrained. The 
possibility of such “non-interpolations” must be conceded. A few candidates are listed 
below (this list is not comprehensive, and includes weak as well as strong candidates. 
Most of these deserve to be rejected, although at least two have very strong cases. The 
others | leave for the reader to judge). | have listed only readings which are at least two 
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Greek words long and which do not have support from the major uncial witnesses P* XN 
ABC or from the Byzantine text. If readings supported by B are omitted from this list, 
we find a few other candidates, e.g. Rom. 5:2, Eph. 6:1). 


Rom. 1:7 — ev pwun omitted by G g 1739" (hiat D F (but in D2"); cf. Rom. 1:15 


Rom. 6:16 — etc Bavatov omitted by D 1739* d r am pesh sa arm™ss Ambrosiaster (I 
must admit that | think the case for the originality of this reading extremely strong) 


Rom. 10:21 — kat avtiAsyovta omitted by F G g Ambrosiaster Hilary 


Rom. 16:20 — n xapic Tou KUpPLU NUWV INnooU (Xplotou) WES UUWv omitted by D*”4 F 
Gdfgm bodl Ambrosiaster Pelagius™s 


Rom. 16:25—27 — verses omitted by F G 629 d**? g goth? Jerome: 
1 Cor. 15:3 — o kat napeAaBov omitted by b Ambrosiaster Irenaeus Tertullian? 


1 Cor. 15:15 — elmep apa veKpol ouK eyelpovtat omitted by D a b r bam ful** harl* 
kar mon reg val* pesh Ambrosiaster Irenaeus Tertullian? 


2 Cor. 10:12-13 — ou oulaolv 13 nuEtc SE Omitted byD* F Gabd f (429? s am cav 
dem ful hub tol val omit ou outaotv) Ambrosiaster (h.a. ?) 


Eph. 4:13 — tou utou omitted by F G b f? g Clement?" Lucifer (h.a. ?) 
Eph. 4:16 — kat evepyetav omitted by F Gb df g arm Irenaeus Ambrosiaster Lucifer 


Col. 1:28 — navta av@pwnov omitted by D* F G 0278 33 88 330 614 629 b d f ful mon 
reg tol (pesh) Clement Ambrosiaster 


Col. 4:2 — ev euxaptotia omitted by D* d Ambrosiaster Cyprian? 


1 Tim. 3:14 — npoc o¢ omitted by F G 6 263 424** 1739 1881 sa pal arm (181 g? vg" 
have the phrase in different poitions) (This is another instance where the case for the 
shorter reading is very good. Note that P* and B are both defective here. Since the 
short reading is supported by both 1739 and sa, it is highly likely that their text would 
have omitted. And there is no basis for scribal error.) 


1 Tim. 5:19 — EKTOC El UN ETM OUO N TOHLWV HAPTUPWV Omitted by b Ambrosiaster 
Pelagius Cyprian? 


Titus 3:10 — kat deuTEepav omitted by b 1739 Irenaeus* Tertullian Cyprian 
Ambrosiaster Speculum (D W 1505 1881 hark include the words after vou@eotav) 
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(Ancient) Writing Materials 


Introduction 


Biblical manuscripts, with a few minor exceptions such as verses written on amulets and 
pots, are written on one of three materials: Papyrus, Parchment, and Paper. Each had 
advantages and disadvantages. Parchment (treated animal skins) was by far the most 
durable, but also the most expensive, and it’s difficult to get large numbers of sheets of 
the same size and color. Papyrus was much cheaper, but wore out more quickly and, 
since it is destroyed by damp, few copies survive to the present day, except from Egypt 
(and even those usually badly damaged). Paper did not become available until relatively 
recently, and while it was cheaper than parchment once paper mills were established, 
the mills had high overhead costs, so they were relatively few and far between; paper 
was by no means as cheap in the late manuscript era as today (when paper is made 
from wood pulp rather than rags). 


The following sections discuss the various types of ancient writing materials and how 
they were prepared. 


Papyrus 


The earliest relatively complete description of how papyrus was prepared comes from 
Pliny’s Natural History (xiii.11f.): “Papyrus [the writing material] is made from the 
papyrus plant by dividing it with a needle into thin [strips], being careful to make them as 
wide as possible. The best quality material comes from the center of the [stalk],” with 
lesser grades coming from nearer to the edges. The strips are placed upon a table, and 
“moistened with water from the Nile... [which], when muddy, acts as a glue.” The strips 
are then “laid upon the table lengthwise” and trimmed to length, after which “a cross 
layer is placed over them.” These cross-braced sheets are then “pressed together, and 
dried in the sun.” 


This statement has its questionable parts — e.g. there is no evidence that water from 
the Nile as such can be used as a glue, though it is possible that some sort of glue 
could be made from some sort of soil found by the Nile. (An alternative possibility that | 
have not seen elsewhere is that perhaps Nile water was used as a sizing agent to 
smooth the surface of the papyrus — it might perhaps have carried a suitable sort of 
clay. But this is only a wild guess.) Pliny and Varro also state that papyrus as a writing 
material was unknown in the Greco-Roman world before Alexander the Great, which 
seems to be false (note the existence of the word xaptec for papyrus, which became 
charta in Latin; there seem to be records of papyrus being used well before Alexander), 
and deny that parchment existed as an alternative until still later than that, which is 
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patently false. Nonetheless Pliny’s basic description is certainly true: The stalks were 
sliced, set side by side, braced by having another layer of strips glued across them 
perpendicularly, pressed, and dried. 


Papyrus sheets came in all sizes, depending on the size of the usable strips cut from 
the plant; the largest known are as much as two-thirds of a metre (say 25 inches) wide, 
but the typical size was about half that, and occasionally one will find items not much 
bigger than a business card (presumably made of the leftovers of larger strips trimmed 
down to size). According to Pliny, these various sizes and qualities were given distinct 
names (Augustan, Livian, amphitheatre, etc.), but it is not clear that these distinctions 
were always observed. 


A standard papyrus roll consisted of twenty sheets and was called a scapus. But there 
was no reason why such a roll could not be lengthened or shortened; this apparently 
was just an informal standard. In general, according to Pliny, the best sheets were 
placed on the outer edge, both because they took more 
wear and tear and because they were the most certain to 
be written on; the last sheet or two, which were the worst, 
were the least likely to be used. (Of course, putting the 
best scheets on the outside also made the scroll look 
better and more saleable.) The first sheet was a 
TIOWTOKOAAOV, a word which gave rise to our protocol, 
although the word eoxatoKoAAtov for the last sheet 
seems to have left no descendents in modern languages. 


Various grades of papyrus were reportedly sold, although 
the details are somewhat obscure and should not detain 
us. 


The best papyrus could be sliced thin enough that the final 
product was flexible and even translucent, like a heavy 
modern paper, though it could not be folded as easily. (To 
be sure, not all papyrus was this good, although | have not 
seen any information as to why; | have heard that Latin 
papyri have not lasted as well as Greek papyri, but | have 
no explanation for this, either.) 


The plant itself, Cyperus papyrus, shown at right, is a tall, 

slender stalk topped by a bushy growth of leaves. It grows inde ah EN Se 

in water, with the height of the stalk depending on the species aud conditions but 
generally quite tall. It will tell you something about its importance that Herodotos seems 
to have called the plant itself by the “book-name” BuBAoc or even BiBAoc. 
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Those wishing to see Pliny’s description of papyrus in full can find an English translation 
in C. K. Barrett’s widely available The New Testament Background: Selected 
Documents; the description begins on page 23 of my 1966 edition. Much of the 
information is restated by in Sir Edmund Maunde Thompson, An Introduction to Greek 
and Latin Paleography, 


On occasion, papyrus would be treated with cedar oil to guard it from moths. This would 
also improve the smell — there are reports of people burning papyrus as a sort of 
incense, and | suspect they were using the cedar-treated type — but it had the side 
effect of turning the material yellow. 


What happens after the sheets were made depends on the purpose for which the 
papyrus is intended. Individual sheets of papyrus were of course often sold for use in 
record-keeping, memoranda, writing training, etc. It is believed that some really coarse 
papyrus was used exclusively for wrapping rather than writing. But we are most 
interested in books. When working with papyrus, the scroll was genuinely the more 
convenient form. The individual leaves were bound together edge to edge. The standard 
roll, again according to Pliny, was 20 sheets, which would mean a scroll about 5 metres 
long (though longer scrolls are certainly Known — Papyrus Harris |, British Museum 
10053, is roughly 40 metres long). 


It is perhaps illustrative that Juvenal once made a wisecrack about a play so long that it 
had to be written on both the inside and outside of a standard scroll (and still didn’t fit). 


Scrolls have the advantage that they allowed a continuous curve, which did not 
excessively stress any particular point of the papyrus. A papyrus codex had to have a 
single sharp fold (either in a single sheet or at the joining of two sheets). This naturally 
was a very fragile point; even the nearly-intact P® is much broken at the spine, and to 
my knowledge, only one single-quire papyrus (P°) has portions of both the front and 
back sheets of a folded leaf (and, in fact, | know of no proof that the two halves — which 
are not joined; they are part of the middle of a page — are in fact part of the same 
sheet, though it is generally assumed and several scholars have made rather 
extravagant assumptions on this basis). 
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Scrolls were made to certain standards — e.g. the horizontal strips of each sheet were 
placed on the same side of the scroll, since only one side was likely to be written upon, 
and it was easier to write parallel to the strips. See the illustration above, of the Rhind 
Papyrus, clearly showing lines between papyrus strips. (The Rhind Papyrus, acquired in 
1858 by A. Henry Rhind, is a fragmentary Egyptian document outlining certain 
mathematical operations. It was written by a scribe named Ahmose probably in the 
Hyksos period, making it, in very round numbers, 3700 years old; it is thought to be a 
copy of a document a few hundred years older still, written during the period of the 
Twelfth Dynasty. This makes it one of the oldest mathematical documents extant.) 


It is widely stated that (with the exception of Opisthographs) scrolls were only written on 
one side, and that this was always the side where the strips ran horizontally. Pliny, 
indeed, says that poorer quality material was often used on the back of a sheet, since it 
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would not be written on; sometimes papyrus leaves were used for this purpose instead 
of papyrus fibre, since the goal was not beauty but strength. While it seems to be nearly 
always true that Greek papyri are one-sided, Egyptian papyri sometimes used both 
sides, and we are told that some papyri had their texts written on the inside and a 
summary on the outside. 


Most scrolls were set up so that the lines of writing paralleled the longer dimension of 


the scroll — that is, if === represents a line of text, a typical scroll would look something 
like this: 

Pes eee ee eee fe ee ee eee see oe + 

| ——— ——— ——— ——— ——— ——— ——— ——— ———— | 

| ———— ——— ———— ——— ———— ———— ———— ——— ——— | 

(ee | 

| se= se= ss5 se0 se5 se= se ses === | 

Se re ee ee ee ee + 


If there are survivals of this format, though, my sources fail to mention it. 


It is thought that early papyrus rolls were sewn together, but this caused enough 
damage to the pages that bookmakers early learned to glue the sheets together. From 
ancient descriptions and illustrations, it seems that the scroll would would then normally 
be wrapped around a rod, usually of wood (Hebrew Torah scrolls generally had two 
rods, at inner and outer ends), though few such rods survive. It was not unusual for a 
titulus, or title-slip, to be pasted to the outside. Indeed, it has been suggested that this 
explains the mystery of the Letter to the Hebrews, which when originally filed had a slip 
on the outside listing its author or destination, but that this was lost early in its history 
(something which reportedly often happened to such slips). | will admit to thinking this 
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unlikely; surely someone would remember what the scroll was, if it was respected 
enough to eventually become scripture. 


One of the real problems with papyrus was its fragility. Damp destroys it (there are a few 
reports of papyrus palimpsests, but they are very rare — how do you erase a 
manuscript without wetting it?), which is why papyrus manuscripts survive only in Egypt 
and a few other very dry locations. And while exposure to dry weather is not as quickly 
destructive, the papyrus does turn brittle in dry conditions. It would be almost impossible 
make a standard reference volume, say, on papyrus; it just wouldn’t last. 


It will be seen that papyrus was used as a writing material for at least three thousand 
years. It is nearly sure that the earliest Christian writings were on papyrus. As the 
church grew stronger and richer, the tendency was to write on the more durable 
parchment. Our last surviving papyrus Bible manuscripts are from about the eighth 
century. It is thought that manufacture of papyrus ceased around the tenth century. 


This may not have been voluntary. Papyrus plants are now rare in Egypt (E. Maunde 
Thompson, An Introduction to Greek and Latin Paleography, p. 21, goes so far as to 
declare them extinct in that country, although still found further up the Nile). It is 
reasonable to assume that the heavy demand for writing material caused the supply of 
the plant to dwindle. Presumably, given time, the population would eventually be 
restored — but with the banks of the Nile now having been so heavily developed, and 
the river itself regulated, the environment is no longer what it was thousands off years 
ago. 


Leo Deuel, in Testaments of Time: The Search for Lost Manuscripts & Records (p. 87), 
reports “[the] Church continued using papyrus for its records and bulls into the eleventh 
century. The last document of this nature which bears a date is from the chancery of 
Pope Victor Il, in 1057.” 


The Jews of course continue to use scrolls to this day, although not on papyrus. Jewish 
scrolls have two interesting peculiarities: Because Hebrew is written from right to left, 
the scrolls are rolled in the opposite direction from Greek or Latin scrolls, and they also 
tend to use wider columns than pagan scrolls (sometimes as wide as 20 cm/8 inches). 


Parchment 


The history of parchment is among the most complicated of any writing material. The 
historical explanation, both for the material and for the the name, comes from Pliny 
(Natural History xiii.11), who quotes Varro to the effect that a King of Egypt (probably 
Ptolemy V) embargoed exports of papyrus to Pergamum (probably during the reign of 
Eumenes Il). This was to prevent the library of Pergamum from becoming a rival to the 
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Alexandrian library. Eumenes’s people then developed parchment as a writing material, 
and the term “parchment” is derived from the name Pergamum. 


The difficulty with this hypothesis is that skins were in use for books long before the 
nation of Pergamum even existed — although even as late as the time of Jerome, 
papyrus was considered a better material for letters (my guess would be that this was 
because papyrus had a more porous surface, meaning that the ink would soak in and 
dry quickly, whereas ink on vellum would need an extended drying period. Ink on 
particularly smooth parchment was in fact likely to flake off, leaving no mark behind; this 
was reportedly a particular problem with Italian parchment, which was polished very 
heavily.) 


Parchment must really be considered the result of a long, gradual process. Leather has 
been used as a writing material for at least four thousand years; we have from Egypt the 
fragments of a leather roll thought to date to the sixth dynasty (c. 2300 B.C.E.), with an 
apparent reference to leather as a writing material from several centuries earlier — all 
the way back to the early fourth dynasty. Given that the handful of clay scribbles from 
the pre-dynastic period do not seem to involve an actual writing system, this would 
seem to imply that the use of skins dates back almost to the standardization of the 
Egyptian writing system. We have a substantial leather roll from the time of Rameses Il, 
and one which cannot be precisely dated but which is thought to go back to the Hyskos 
era several centuries before that. And, of course, there is the long tradition of writing 
Jewish scripture on leather. The Dead Sea Scrolls, for instance, are written primarily on 
leather. 


But leather is not truly parchment. Leather is prepared by tanning, and is not a very 
good writing material; it is not very flexible, it doesn’t take ink very well, and it will 
usually have hair and roots still attached. 


Parchment is a very different material, requiring much more elaborate preparation to 
make it smoother and more supple. Ideally one started with the skin of young (even 
unborn) animals. This skin was first washed and cleansed of as much hair as possible. 
It was then soaked in lime, stretched on a frame, and scraped again. (The scraping was 
a vital step: If any flesh at all remained on the skin, it would rot and cause the skin to 
stink terribly.) It was then wetted, coated in chalk, rubbed with pumice, and finally 
allowed to dry while still in its frame. This process obviously required much more effort, 
and special materials, than making leather, but the result is a writing material some still 
regard as the most attractive known to us. 
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183v) shows a parchment-seller. In the background is the rack on which a parchment is 
being stretched, as well as a scraper. 


Certainly it was the best writing material known to the ancients. Smoother than leather 
or papyrus, it easily took writing on both sides, and the smoothness made all letterforms 
easy — no worries about fighting the grain of the papyrus, e.g. And it was durable. Plus 
it was quite light in colour, making for good contrast between ink and background. And, 
because the surface was smooth, it could be painted. | have never seen an instance of 
a true color illustration on papyrus (there may be a few, but | don’t know of it), but many 
vellum manuscripts are decorated with miniatures. These rarely add to our knowledge 
of the text, of course, but many are quite beautiful. 


This does not mean that parchment was a perfect writing material. It is denser than 
papyrus, making a volume heavier than its papyrus equivalent. And the pages tend to 
curl — particularly a problem when it is touched by a human hand; the heat of the hand, 
and the perspiration, cause it to curl even more. Plus it was always expensive. It is 
noteworthy that not one parchment manuscript was found in the Herculaneum or 
Pompeii excavations; every one of the surviving scrolls was of papyrus. As long as 
papyrus was cheap, parchment was a special-purpose material. 
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And, just as with papyrus, there are differences between the sides: The flesh side is 
darker than the hair side, but it takes ink somewhat better. The differences in tone 
caused scribes to arrange their quires so that the hair side of one sheet faced the hair 
side of the next, and the flesh side faced the flesh side. It is reported that Greek 
manuscripts preferred to have the flesh side be the outer page of a quire, while Latin 
scribes tended to arrange their quires with the hair side out. 


Another disadvantage of parchment, from our standpoint, is that it was reusable. Or 
maybe it’s an advantage. The very smoothness and sturdiness which make parchment 
such a fine writing material also make it possible to erase new ink, and even old writing. 
Combine this with the expense of new parchment and you have ample reason for the 
creation of palimpsests — rewritten documents. Many are the fine volumes which have 
been defaced in this way, with the under-writing barely legible if legible at all. And yet, 
had they not been overwritten, the books might not have survived at all; who can tell? 


To be sure, from the writer’s standpoint, the ability to erase was an advantage. Because 
erasures could be partial. A scribe working on papyrus wrote, and having written, moved 
on. Corrections were simply crossed out. But scribes working on parchment added a 
sponge and a scraper to their tools. Fresh ink could be blotted up with the sponge. Ink 
that had dried could still be scraped off. This meant that parchment manuscripts were 
often more attractive to the reader. One suspects it also encouraged illustrations, since 
one errant stroke did not have to ruin the whole drawing. 


One of the most interesting contemporary accounts of the preparation of parchment 
comes from the Old English codex known as the Exeter Book. This contains a series of 
riddles. Several pertain to the act of bookmaking. #26 is perhaps the most interesting. | 
won't give you the Old English version (which is incomprehensible to most moderns), 
but the following is based on a comparison of three modern English translations. 


An enemy robbed me of life, stole my strength, then washed me in water and drew me 
out again. He set me in the sun, where soon all my hair came off. Then the knife came 
across me, cutting away all my blemishes. Fingers folded me, and a bird’s delight 
spread black droppings over me, back and forth, stopping to swallow droppings from a 
tree, then marking me more. 


Then a man bound me with boards, and stretched skin around me, and covered it with 
gold. A smith wound his wondrous work around me. 


Now let this art, this crimson dye, and all this fine work celebrate the Ruler of nations 
everywhere, and proclaim against folly. If children of men will use me, they will be safer 
and surer of salvation, their hearts bolder and their minds wiser and more knowing. 
Friends and dear ones will be truer, more virtuous, more wise, more faithful. Fortune 
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and honor and grace will come to them; kindness and mercy will surround them; they 
will be held tight in love. 


What am I, this thing so useful to men? My name is renowned. | am bountiful to men, 
and holy. 


The answer is a gospel book. Animals are killed, and their skins made into parchment; 
they are written upon with a pen of a bird’s quill (and, in some instances, a coating 
derived from eggs), with ink made from tree gum, then are bound, and the binding 
decorated; the book then goes to serve in a church or monastery. 


We might add incidentally that “parchment” is not the native English name for the 
material; it derives from French. In Old English, the name was bok-fel, book-skin. The 
French name, of course, came into use after the Norman Conquest. 


Paper 


There is little that needs to be said about paper, except that early paper was made from 
rags, e.g. of linen, or sometimes cotton or hemp, rather than wood pulp, and that, in the 
west, it became popular as a writing material only around the twelfth century. 


Rag paper apparently was invented in China around the beginning of the second 
century C.E.; Douglas C. McMurtrie, The Book: The Story of Printing & Bookmaking, 
third revised edition, Oxford, 1943, p. 61 reports that an official named Ts’ai Lun was 
given official recognition for the invention in 105 C.E. This early paper typically had a 
yellowish color. 


Paper gradually spread westward, and was in widespread use in the Islamic world by 
about the ninth century. McMurtrie, p. 65, reports that “The oldest extant European 
paper document is a deed of Count Roger, of Sicily, written in Latin and Arabic and 
dated 1109.” 


The first European paper mill reportedly was opened around 1270 in Italy. The spread 
was slow; England didn’t get its first mill for another two centuries. It is likely that many 
paper Biblical manuscripts were written on paper from Islamic countries. Acceptance of 
paper in the west did not come easily — in the year 1221, the Emperor Frederick II 
explicitly declared that documents on paper were not legally binding (McMurtrie, p. 67). 
Fortunately, the Greek East was not so short-sighted, or we would probably have rather 
fewer New Testament manuscripts. It was not until the mid-fourteenth century that paper 
was generally accepted in the west. For a time, there were instances of books with 
mixed parchment and paper — typically with parchment supplying the outermost leaf of 
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a quire, and perhaps the inner leaf also. This was perhaps to take advantage of the 
greater durability of parchment. 


The first watermarks were introduced around 1270 (McMurtrie, pp. 71-72), and so can 
be used as an indication of date. 


Some additional detail can be found in the section on Books and Bookmaking. 


Clay 


It may seem odd to include clay as a writing material, since there are no clay New 
Testament manuscripts. But there are ostraca and talismans, some of which are clay, 
and of course there are many pre-New Testament writings found on clay: The cuneiform 
texts of Babylonia and Sumeria, plus the ancient Greek documents in Linear B. Since 
these give us our earliest linguistic evidence for both Greek and the Semitic languages, 
it is hardly fair to ignore these documents. 


Such of them as are left. It is not just papyrus that is destroyed by water. Properly baked 
clay is fairly permanent, but sun-dried clay is not. Most of the Linear B tablets that 
survive from Pylos, for instance, survived because they were caught in the fire that 
destroyed the citadel. A number of cuneiform tablets from Mesopotamia, initially 
perfectly legible, are now decaying because they were displayed in museums which did 
not maintain the proper humidity (in some cases, indeed, the curators left them 
encrusted with salts, which hastens the process of destruction). We think of clay as if it 
were a rock, and we think of rocks as permanent — but it really isn’t so. Who can say 
what treasures on clay have been destroyed, possibly even by moderns who did not 
recognize what they were... 


Fortunately for us, it is unlikely that many copies of the New Testament were written on 
Clay. 


The other major disadvantage of documents on clay was their weight. My very, very 
rough estimate is that a complete New Testament would require about 650 tablets and 
would be too heavy for an ordinary person to carry. Plus you’d need a way to keep the 
tablets in order. 


Wax 


As far as | know, there are no New Testament writings preserved on wax. Indeed, as far 
as | know, there are no ancient writings of any sort actually preserved on wax (we have 
a number of the tablets which held the wax, but the wax itself, and the writing on it, is 
gone). We should however keep in mind the existence of wax tables, because there are 
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indications that they were often used to prototype portions of actual manuscripts — 
especially illustrations in illuminated manuscripts, but | wouldn’t be surprised if they 
were used for commentary texts as well, because these sometimes required elaborate 
layouts. 


A typical wax tablet was used for jotting quick notes. Apparently the standard was a 
wooden tablet, lined with beeswax, written with a stylus (metal or bone), and tied with a 
leather thong so it could be carried around the next. 


Wax tablets did have a “security advantage”: A message could be written in a multi-leaf 
tablet, and the two leaves bound together by cords, over which a seal was applied. This 
could be used in several ways: To maintain the secrecy of the inner message, or in 
some cases to assure that the inner message matched the outer. 


Reportedly, the standard for waxed tablets was a black wax (so Maunde Thompson’s 
An Introduction to Greek and Latin Paleography, p. 15), even though it would seem that 
this would make it harder to tell the writing from the background. Quintillian in fact 
recommended the use of parchment (which was erasable) for those with weak eyes 
who could not easily read scribbles on wax. 


Styli eventually were created with a sharp end for writing and a broad, flat end for 
rubbing out any old messages in the wax. Thompson reports that some in fact had three 
blades: The point, for writing, the flat, for smoothing — and a third projection, at right 
angles to the shaft, for drawing lines on the wax. (Although what good lines on wax 
would do is beyond me. Practice, maybe.) 


Other Materials 


Many other writing materials have been used at one time or another. In the east, silk 
was sometimes employed. Linen was used in Egypt, and probably by the Romans as 
well. Potsherds were often used for short scribbles — they were standard for Greek 
elections, for instance. Leaves and bark have sometimes been employed — early palm 
leaf books have survived in significant numbers. But few trees in the Christian world 
grew suitable leaves; there seem to be no Christian documents of this type. We have a 
few examples of notes written on wood in ink, or scratched into wood; this may have 
been relatively common in some areas, but since wooden writings were not kept in 
libraries, and would gradually decay in damp, very little of this sort of thing survives, and 
none of it of Christian significance. 


For permanent records, metal was sometimes used, either cast (i.e. molten metal was 
poured into a mold of some sort) or engraved. Romans had laws written in lead, and 
even some lead writing tablets, and bronze was sometimes used for very permanent 
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records such as treaties. Bronze was also used by the Romans for the awards given to 
soldiers who had earned citizenship. It is possible that Paul carried such documentation, 
although obviously there is no Blblical evidence of this. 


| Know of only one piece of actual Judeo-Christian writing on metal, however: The 
famous Copper Scroll from Qumran (and even that did not contain a Biblical text). 
Although metal might seem like an ideal material for books, it in fact had several 
disadvantages. For starters, it’s hard to write on. Inks normally soak into the surface on 
which they are written, but not on copper! A copper book, unless engraved (a slow 
process), would have to use a non-runny ink, and would have to be allowed much time 
to dry. A metal scroll has an additional disadvantage: The metal will not roll well. Copper 
is a soft metal, and malleable, so it is possible to make a scroll from it (a scroll of, say, 
iron, would be almost impossible). But the copper can be bent, or otherwise damaged, 
and will not take well to repeated rollings and unrollings. And, over time, it oxidizes; the 
Qumran scroll, when found, could not be unrolled, and had to be sliced apart to be read. 
(A procedure developed for dealing with burnt papyrus scrolls such as those from 
Herculaneum.) 


Reeds and Quills 


It appears that the earliest utensils for writing with ink were made of reed. In 3 John 13, 
we read of the author writing with a KaAauoc, which is certainly a reed of some kind. 


At some stage, reeds started to give way to quills — feathers of large birds. This usage 
is old enough that Old English called its writing implements “feder,” fether. However, it 
was not a sudden and complete shift. Quills seem to have provided a smoother flow and 
probably sputtered less, but reeds could have their own advantages — it was easier to 
adjust the tip size, and one could also in some instances create a better hand hold. It 
has been claimed that quills were not suitable for writing on papyrus — their stiff points 
would skip and/or scratch. 


There is strong evidence that reeds and quills were used simultaneously in Anglo-Saxon 
England — one of the riddles in the Exeter Book describes writing a book with a quill, 
while another describes a reed. The following poetic translation is based on one by R. 
K. Gordon (I’ve improved the meter — at least to my ears — at slight cost to the 
accuracy of the rendering): 


Beside the shore and near the strand, 
Where the sea beats on the land, 

| dwelt there, rooted in my place, 

And few there were of human race 
Who saw my lonely home abode, 
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Where ev’ry morn the brown wave flowed, 
And in its wat’ry clasp me caught, 

And little had | any thought 

That it should ever be decreed 

That by the bench where men drank mead, 
I, mouthless once, should speak and sing 
Both soon and late. A wondrous thing 

To mind which cannot understand 

How point of knife and firm right hand 
Aman’s mind coupled with the blade 

Cut and pressed me, and so made 

Me give a message without fear 

To you with no one else to hear, 

So that no other man e’er may 

Tell far and wide the words we Say. 


Few modern references even mention pens in this period, but they did exist, made of 
bronze or bone. It is likely that pens were used primarily for parchment, which had a 
smooth surface; a hard nib might have damaged papyrus. It is suggested that, as a rule 
of thumb, papyri were written with reeds, parchments with quills or, sometimes, 
manufactured pens. 


Ink 


The ideal ink (the name itself being a French word, from enque; the Old English word 
was blaec) has three characteristics: Permanence, clarity of color, and strong 
attachment to the page. These three attributes were rarely found together in ancient 
times. 


For a strong black, the ideal substance was lampblack, which is almost pure carbon. By 
itself, unfortunately, it did not adhere to the page very well. Some scribes nonetheless 
used a lampblack ink, similar to modern “india ink,” which is carbon mixed with a gum or 
glue. 


The other basis for ink was galls — nutgalls or oak gall, for instance. These are 
sometimes called metallic inks — a description that would drive a modern printer crazy. 
(Metallic inks today look like metals!) Frequently the gall was combined with a “vitriol”? — 
in modern terms, a metal sulfate. Vitriols were often made with sulphuric acid — hence 
a high acidity. 


Gall-based ink usually was brown rather than black (modern inks based on metal 
sulfates and tannic and gallic acid are very dark black, and permanent, supposedly 
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getting darker as they age, but | gather the formulation has changed). Apart from the 
color, gall ink had advantages and disadvantages. It was more acidic than lampblack- 
based inks — which meant that it adhered to the parchment better (since the acid 
etched the surface slightly), but if the acidity was too great, it could damage the surface. 
(True metallic inks, such as the gold used on some purple manuscripts, were even more 
acidic and caused worse damage.) 


Lampblack-based inks, assuming the ink stayed on the page, are far more permanent; 
inks written with this sort of ink (including the Qumran scrolls) usually still look black to 
this day. Gall-based inks tend to fade — Codex Vaticanus, for instance, was written with 
a gall-based ink, and faded enough that it was famously retraced. Codex Bezae is 
another well-known manuscript written with gall ink. 


It is reported that the ink of squid (cuttlefish) was also used on occasion. | know of no 
manuscripts which have been verified as using squid ink as a source of black, and do 
not know what the characteristics of such ink are. 


Ink was often kept in an inkhorn, which in turn required a special hole in a desk to hold 
it. 


For more on inks and pigments, see the article on Chemistry. 


Other Tools Used by Scribes 


Obviously pen and ink and writing material were the bare minimum equipment for a 
scribe. But most used many more implements. An illustration in the Latin Codex 
Amiatinus shows a picture of Ezra with (among other tools) a pair of dividers or calipers, 
a Stylus for scoring lines, and an unknown triangular tool perhaps used for some sort of 
illustrations. Other scribes’ kits included knives or scrapers for removing ink, as well as 
a knife (which might or might not be the same sort at the scraping knige) for putting new 
tips on their reeds or quills. Since these knives needed to be sharp, scribes often had 
whetstones to sharpen them. Those working on an illuminated manuscript would want a 
wax tablet to practice their illustrations. Most would need a straight edge for scoring 
lines. Sponges might be used to erase errors in newly-written text. The scribe might 
also have a pumice block for smoothing parchment, although ideally this would have 
been done by those responsible for preparing the parchment. Those doing geometric 
drawing would need a compass (which might also be used in ruling the manuscript). 
Some authorities believe scribes also used scissors, although | know of no absolute 
proof of this. 
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Word Divisions 


It is well known that, in early manuscripts, word divisions were not marked; 
WORDSWERERUNTOGETHERLIKETHIS (i.e. “words were run together like this”). On 
the very rare occasions that a division was marked in an early uncial, it was usually a 
dot, not a space. None of the early uncials has any regular system of word breaks — 
although spaces are quite common in the numerous ninth century Byzantine uncials. 
The practice of dividing words began roughly in the seventh century, although it was far 
from consistent at that time. 


Initially, so little attention was paid to word breaks that even a line break could occur in 
the middle of a word. But not, it appears, anywhere in the middle of a word. There were 
rules, although they seem strange to us: A break had to follow a vowel, or between the 
consonants of a double consonant, or following a liquid consonant in an instance of a 
liquid consonant followed by another consonant. If anyone knows the reason for this 
system, | have not seen it. 


Latin manuscripts occasionally followed the Greek system of breaking words after a 
vowel, but by far the more normal method was to break a word at the end of a syllable 
— the system we still tend to follow. 


The hyphen as the mark for a continued word did not become common until the twelfth 
century. 


Paragraph markings are known from an early date, but in early times usually consisted 
of a mark in the margin, such as a dash or >. There was initially no line break; the 
reader had to guess what place the symbol referred to. Later it became common to put 
some space (perhaps the width of three letters) between the last word of one paragraph 
and the first word of the next. In time, it became common to put a large or illuminated 
letter at the start of a paragraph — although some manuscripts actually put the 
illuminated letter at the start of the line, not the first word of the new paragraph! 


The lack of word division naturally implies a lack of punctuation. Various systems were 
tried over the years, mostly consisting of points, high, low, or middle. Commas and 
interrogative marks started to be seen around the end of the uncial era. Late 
manuscripts of course contain a fairly full punctuation, but in an early manuscript, an 
editor cannot assume anything — any symbol might be used for any sort of meaning 
(comma, semicolon, period, paragraph), and it may or may not be used correctly, and it 
may or may not be used regularly. 
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XeYeZ 


zero variant 


Keith Ralston tells me that this is a term used in Janzen’s analysis of Jeremiah. It refers 
to a variant in the Hebrew tradition where the LXX shows no variant from the MT text. 
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Symbols 


N.B. The symbols in the apparatus of the Nestle-Aland editions are covered in the 
article on the Nestle Apparatus. 


* and ** (asterisks) 


In a critical apparatus, * generally refers to the first hand of a manuscript, e.g. B* is the 
original scribe of B, and D* is the copyist who first wrote D. This notation is almost 
universal. Correctors of the manuscript are sometimes marked **, or *** or even more if 
there are multiple correctors; hence 424** is the corrected text of 424. This notation is 
less common than in the past; the Nestle-Aland editions, for instance, number the 
correctors with superscripts. 


[ ] (Square brackets) 


A symbol found in the majority of critical editions, including e.g. Westcott & Hort and the 
UBS edition. The purpose of brackets is to indicate a high degree of uncertainty whether 
the text found within the brackets is original. For example, the UBS edition, in Mark 1:1, 
has the final words [Utou 8Eou] in brackets because they are omitted by, among others, 
N* © 28. 


The one problem with the bracket notation is that it can only be used for add/omit 
readings. Where two readings are equally good, but one substitutes for the other, there 
is no way to indicate the degree of uncertainty expressed by the brackets. This has 
caused some editors (e.g. Bover) to avoid the use of brackets; these editors simply print 
the text they think best. 


The third course, and probably the best in terms of treating all variants equally, is to do 
as Westcott and Hort did and have noteworthy marginal readings. But this policy has 
not been adopted by modern editors. 


[[ ]] (double square brackets) 


A notation used in certain editions, notably the United Bible Societies edition, for a 
reading considered a certain addition. That is, a text in double square brackets, such as 
Mark 16:9-20 or John 7:53-8:11, is felt not to be part of the original text. The editors 
include the reading because of its strong place in the tradition. But it is not original, and 
the obvious assumption is that it is not canonical. 
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~~ (Leap) 


Symbol used in some apparatus (e.g. Merk) for a “leap,” i.e. an error caused by 
Homoioteleuton. 


~ (rearrange) 


Symbol used in some apparatus (e.g. Merk) to indicate that the the cited witnesses 
rearrange the order of the words. 


> (omit) 


Symbol used in some apparatus (e.g. Merk) to indicate that the the cited word(s) are 
omitted by certain witnesses. 
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Greek and Other Special Letters Used in Some 


Apparatus 


Letter Meaning 


Ec 6S 


899 


A Greek text (i.e. usually the LXX) 
Used in the Stuttgart Vulgate to refer to the consensus of Theodulph’s recension. 


Used in the early editions of the Nestle text (not the 26th edition and after) to 
refer to the Hesychian/Egyptian group, i.e. the Alexandrian text 


Used in the early editions of the Nestle text (not the 26th edition and after) for the 
Byzantine Text (in practice, the Textus Receptus) 


family 1, the Lake Group. 


Used in the recent editions of the Nestle text (26th edition and after) for the 
Majority Text. 


The Textus Receptus. 
Used in the Stuttgart Vulgate to refer to the consensus of Alcuin’s recension. 
family 13, the Ferrar Group. 


The Byzantine Text (in practice, the Textus Receptus) 
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Appendix I: Manuscript Descriptions 


Papyri 


Note: Many of the papyri, especially the Beatty and Bodmer papyri, have been subject to so 
much discussion that no attempt is made to compile a full bibliography. 
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p* 
Location/Catalog Number 


Paris, National Library Suppl. Greek 1120. 


Contents 


Luke 1:58-59, 1;62—2:1, 2:6—7, 3:8—4:2, 4:29-32, 4:32—-35, 5:3-8, 5:30-6:16 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the third century. 


Description and Text-type 


Aland and Aland list P* as Category | with a “Normal” text. Von Soden listed it as H 
(Alexandrian), which is quite clearly correct; has a number of significant readings shared with XN 
and B. 


It has been suggested that P* is part of the same document as P“+P®’. This is certainly 
possible on chronological grounds. The latter pair, however, contain fragments of Matthew. If 
P* and P“+P® are indeed one manuscript, they represent quite possibly the earliest instance 
of a papyrus containing more than one gospel. | do not think the evidence sufficient to draw 
firm conclusions, however. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: £34 


Bibliography 

Collations: 

Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in all editions since Von Soden. 


Other Works: 
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p*” 
Location/Catalog Number 


Cambridge (Massachusetts), Harvard University, Semitic Museum, MS. Inv. 3736, Designated 
by its discoverers Oxyrhynchus papyrus 209. 


Contents 


Romans 1:1—7. The only variant for which it is cited in Bover, Merk, or NA?’ is Romans 1:1, 
where it agrees with B 81 m am cav dubl ful hub reg val in reading xptotou imoou for inoou 
xplotou of PN AG 1739 Byz. 

Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the fourth century. 


Description and Text-type 


Aland and Aland list P'° as Category I. Von Soden did not list a type. Most authorities would 
probably list it as Alexandrian. 


Deissman suggested that this was written for use in an amulet. He believes the owner was 
probably named Aurelius Paulus. Grenfell and Hunt believed it to have been a school child’s 
practice copy. It almost certainly was not meant to be part of a complete text of Paul. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: a1032 


Bibliography 

Collations: 

Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in all editions since Von Soden. 


Other Works: 
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p™ 
Location/Catalog Number 


Saint Petersburg, Russian National Library Gr. 258A 


Contents 


1 Corinthians 1:17—22, 2:9-12, 2:14, 3:1-3, 3:5-6, 4:3-5:5, 5:7-8, 6:5-9, 6:11-18, 7:3-6, 
7:10-14, with even the surviving verses often damaged (so much so that Tischendorf was 
unable to tell whether the fragments he had were of five or six leaves). 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the seventh century. Some older manuals give its date as the fifth 
century, but this was based on comparison with uncial manuscripts; a comparison with the 
style of papyri resulted in the change. 


Description and Text-type 


Aland and Aland list P'’ as Category II. Von Soden listed its text as “H or I.” 


In fact the text of P’ seems fairly ordinary, although its fragmentary nature makes a firm 
determination difficult; the Nestle text, for instance, cites it explicitly only about fifteen times, 
most often with the Alexandrian group X A C 33, but also, with the Byzantine and “Western” 
texts; there appears to be some slight kinship with the later members of Family 1739, 
particularly 1881. Overall, the best description of its text is probably “mixed,” although most of 
the readings are old. It does not appear to have any immediate relatives. 


The most noteworthy thing about P", therefore, is not its text but its history: It was the first 
biblical papyrus to be discovered (Tischendorf observed it in 1862), and the only one to be 
cited in Tischendorf (as Q). 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: a1020 
Tischendorf: Q° 


Bibliography 


Collations: 
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Ellwood M. Schofield, The Papyrus Fragments of the Greek New Testament 
See also K. Junack, Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus, Vol. 2: Die paulinischen Briefe 


Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in all editions since Tischendorf. 

Other Works: 

Kurt Aland, “Neutestamentliche Papyri,” NTS 3 
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p*® 
Location/Catalog Number 


London (British Library, Papyrus 1532 verso) and elsewhere (Florence, Cairo). Designated by 
its discoverers P. Oxy. 657 


Contents 

P*? is an opisthograph, with the epitome of Livy on the reverse side. Presumably the 
manuscript originally contained all of Hebrews (it has been suspected that it contained other 
material as well; a full-length scroll could contain rather more than twice the material found in 
Hebrews); it now retains Hebrews 2:14—5:5, 10:8-22, 10:29-11:13, 11:28-12:17, with many 
minor lacunae. Despite the damage, P** is the most extensive papyrus outside the Beatty and 
Bodmer collections. 


Portions of two columns of P'%, beginning with Hebrews 4:2. Note the extensive damage 
(which is even worse in the lower halves of the columns). P" is the only extensive NT 
opisthograph. Observe the surviving numbering at the top of the left column. Image is in false 
color. 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the third or fourth century. It has been speculated that the scroll was 
carried to Egypt by a Roman official, then left behind and rewritten. 
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Description and Text-type 


Aland and Aland list P’? as a free(?) text with “A number of distinctive readings, often with P*°.” 
Von Soden lists its text-type as H. 


The most substantial of the Oxyrhynchus papyri, P'’? is also perhaps the most important. As 
noted by the Alands, it frequently aligns with P** (and — perhaps even more often — with B for 
the portions of Hebrews where both exist); Kenyon notes an 82% agreement rate between the 
two papyri, with similarities even in punctuation and pagination (even though the two cannot 
have had the same contents; a scroll simply could not contain ten Pauline letters. It is possible 
that P'® contained Romans and Hebrews, in that order, in which case it followed the same 
order as P**). P'*® contains a number of singular and subsingular readings, but this seems to be 
characteristic of the P**/B type. Since this type contains only three other witnesses (P“**, B, and 
the Sahidic Coptic), P'® is an extremely important witness which has not, so far, received 
sufficient attention (Zuntz, e.g., never even mentions it in his work on 1 Corinthians and 
Hebrews). 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 

von Soden: a1034 

Designated P. Oxy. 657 in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri series. 
Bibliography 

Collations: 


B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Volume 4. 
See also K. Junack, Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus, Vol. 2: Die paulinischen Briefe 


Sample Plates: 


Comfort, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible (1 page) 
Comfort, The Quest for the Original Text of the New Testament (1 page; same photo as above) 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in all editions since von Soden. 
Other Works: 


Comfort, Early Manuscripts & Modern Translations of the New Testament, p. 37 
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py 
Location/Catalog Number 


Princeton University Library, Am 4117 — Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 1171 


Contents 


Portions of James 2:19-3:9 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the third century. 


Description and Text-type 


P?° is a fragment of a single leaf, 11.5 cm. tall and somewhat less than 4.5 cm. wide at the 
widest. It is the central portion of a leaf; both left and right edges are damaged, as is the 
bottom. Portions of 20 lines survive on each side, with usually about twelve characters per line. 
The original seems to have had about 30-35 characters per line, so the surviving portion is 
relatively slight. The hand is rough and hasty-looking; given the state of the manuscript, it is 
often difficult to distinguish the letters. 


The small amount of remaining text makes it difficult to classify the manuscript. The Alands list 
it as Category |, with a “normal” text. Von Soden lists it as H (Alexandrian). Schofeld reports 
that it only twice departs only twice from the “B-group,” — but of course this is a vague group 
description. Still, the general feeling is that the manuscript is Alexandrian. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: a1019 


Bibliography 

Collations: 

B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, volume 9. 

Sample Plates: 

W. H. P. Hatch, The Principal Uncial Manuscripts of the New Testament 
Editions which cite: 

Cited in Von Soden, Merk, Bover, NA, NA’. 
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Other Works: 


Comfort, Early Manuscripts & Modern Translations of the New Testament, pp. 39-40 
Ellwood M. Schofield, The Papyrus Fragments of the Greek New Testament 


pa 
Location/Catalog Number 


Newton Centre: Andover Newton Theological School, Franklin Trask Library, O.P. 1230 (i.e. 
Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 1230) 


Contents 


Portions of Rev. 5:5-8, 6:5-8 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the fourth century by the Alands, though some have preferred the 
third century. The hand is unattractive and rather difficult; the copyist was probably not a 
trained scribe. 


Description and Text-type 


P* is a fragment of a single leaf, shaped rather like a very short, fat letter T turned upside 
down. The vertical stroke of the T contains two lines, with only about five or six surviving letters 
per line; the cross of the T contains portions of four lines, with about sixteen letters on the two 
central (and best-preserved) lines. The lines appear to have been fairly long — about 30-32 
letters per line — so even the best-preserved lines retain only about half the text of the 
relevant verses. 


The fact that the manuscript has so many letters per line, and so many lines per page (there 
are over 1600 letters between Rev. 5:6 and Rev. 6:6, which at 32 letters per line gives us some 
50+ lines per page) implies a large papyrus size; Schofield thought it might have been a 
church Bible. 


With only about 150 letters to examine, it is simply not possible to decide P*’s text-type. The 
Alands list P** as Category |, but this is doubtless based primarily on its date (early 
manuscripts of the Apocalypse being so rare); even they don’t venture a guess as to whether 
its text is free, normal, or strict. Comfort observes that the manuscript has “only” three 
divergences from A, but this is quite a high number given the available amount of text. 
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Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


Bibliography 

Collations: 

B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, volume 10. 
Sample Plates: 


Comfort, Early Manuscripts & Modern Translations of the New Testament, has plates of the 
entire manuscript. 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in Von Soden, Merk, Bover, NA?6, NA2°. 
Other Works: 


Comfort, Early Manuscripts & Modern Translations of the New Testament, pp. 41-42 
Ellwood M. Schofield, The Papyrus Fragments of the Greek New Testament 


pe 


Location/Catalog Number 


Berkeley (Palestine Institute Museum), Pacific School of Religion Papyrus 2 — Oxyrhynchus 
Papyrus 1596 


Contents 


Portions of John 6:8-12, 17-22 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the third century. The hand slants slightly and looks hasty and 
unattractive. Numbers are spelled out (as, e.g., in P®) rather than written as numerals (as in 
P”). Its use of the Nomina Sacra is incomplete; although we find Inoouc abbreviated, in verse 
9, we find av8pwrtouc spelled out. 


Description and Text-type 


P?8 is a fragment of a single leaf, ten cm. tall and five wide. The surviving portion is from the 
bottom of the leaf, and is broken on both sides. Eleven lines survive on the recto, twelve on the 
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verso (plus a few blots from a thirteenth). About 13—15 letters survive on each line, out of an 
average of perhaps 32 letters per line (the lines seem to have been somewhat irregular). 


Textually, most scholars have regarded P*§ as Alexandrian. The Alands list it as Category |, 
with a “normal” text. Grenfell and Hunt described it as eclectic, somewhat closer to XN than B 
(though, given the list of variants below, | find it hard to see what led them to this conclusion). 
The small amount of surviving text makes any determination difficult, but the description 
“eclectic” seems to fit; it has noteworthy differences with almost every important manuscripts. 
The following table shows the notable readings of P?8, with their supporters (the text is as 
transcribed by Finegan): 


DLW 892 a/ UBS AaBwv G O ft f8 565 (579 kat eAaBev) 

6:11 €.... plotTNOaC €5... (i.e. euxaplotnonac diedwkev ABKLW fi 

euXxaploTnonac EdwkeEv or similar) P?® P® |33 565 700 892 reli UBS; euxapiotnonac 

(P’> .... €5@KEV, which could agree with P* |xat StisS5wKev N D 

or with the later witnesses) N F 69 579 

6:11 Tolc avakelvEevoic (P% .... Eevoic but |Toic yaOTalc ol SE WABETAL TOILC 

lacks space for a longer reading) P® P N* javaketwevoig DEF GHKT AO W f'8 892 

ABLNWf' 33 565 579 1241 al UBS Byz 

6:17 KAL OKOTLA NON EYEYOVEL (P .... KATAABEV O€ AUTOUC N OKOTIA NX D 

OKOTLA No... ) (P”% .... OKOTLA NON 

eyeyovel) rell UBS 

6:17 OUTW TIPOG AUTOUG EANAUBEL O OuTIW EANAUGEL TIPOC AUTOUC O InoOUG 

Inoousc (P# .... nAUBEL O Ic) (P76. .... (L) W (f'8 33 69 788 pc UBS; ounw 

TI90c AUTOUG EYEYOV... . Ic) BN W eAnAuBGEl Oo InooUGC TIPO aUTOUC D; ouTIw 
eANAUBEL INOOUG TIPOG AUTOUG N; OUK 
eAnAuUBEL POC AUTOUG Oo Inoouc AE F G 
H (K) A O f' 565 579 700 892 Byz 


6:19 otadioug P* P’** rell UBS 


6:20 o de Acyet (P* 0 Se...) (P%.... YEl) [Kal AEVELN 
rellUBS 
6:21 em tc ync P* reli UBS EM THV YNV N* f° 579 1424 pc 


6:22 eldev ott (P*.... tev ott) ND eldov ott (P*% Eld0...) ABLNW 033 al 
UBS; t6wv ott E F GH A W 565 579 700 
1241 Byz 
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(There are, of course, many other variants in this part of John, but P#* is too fragmentary to 
testify to these, and the line lengths seemingly too irregular to testify to most of the add/omit 
variants.) NOTE: NA?’ and related editions list P?® as reading woet MEVTAKLOXIALOL in verse 10. 
This is based solely on calculations of line lengths; the only surviving text is -xAtot. This 
reading does appear likely — the line is extremely short if the reading is wc — but is too 
uncertain for us to use it in determining textual groupings. A similar situation occurs in verse 
19, Bewpouotv tov Inoouv. P* breaks off in the previous line at EltKOUOL TL... i.e. ELKOUOL 
Tievte, and all that survives of the text Bewpouotv Tov Inoouv is v lv. The Aland Synopsis 
lists P?® as omitting tov, but this is based solely on line lengths and must be considered quite 
uncertain. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


Bibliography 

Collations: 

B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, volume 13. 
Sample Plates: 

Finegan, Encountering New Testament Manuscripts 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in Merk, Bover, NA?°, NA2’. 

Other Works: 


Comfort, Early Manuscripts & Modern Translations of the New Testament, p. 43 
Ellwood M. Schofield, The Papyrus Fragments of the Greek New Testament 


Dp” 
Location/Catalog Number 


Rochester (New York, USA). Ambrose Swabey Library, Inv. no. 8864 — Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 
1780 


Contents 


Portions of John 8:14—22 
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Date/Scribe 
Dated paleographically to the third century. The hand is very clear and the surviving text easily 


read; one suspects an expert scribe. 


Description and Text-type 

P* is a fragment of a single leaf, preserving the entire height of the manuscript but only one 
edge. There are 25 lines per page, but only about six or seven surviving letters per line 
(occasionally less, especially on the verso). There appear to have been about thirteen or 
fourteen letters per line (column?), meaning that about half the text survives. 


There is general agreement that the manuscript is Alexandrian. The Alands list it as Category |, 
with a “strict” text. Grenfell and Hunt list it as aligning with B; Schofield goes further, claiming it 
never departs from B. This raises the question of its relationship with P’”®. When these authors 
wrote, of course, P” was not known. In the area covered by P*, there are only a handful of 
differences between P*® and B. P® does not testify to verse 14, kat/n. In verse 15, where P’”> d 
f cop add de, P® is not extant, but line lengths make is more likely than not that it omits the 
word with B reli. The next variant in P’”, the omission of €yw in verse 22, occurs after the end 
of the manuscript (which actually breaks off at the end of verse 21; all that is visible of verse 22 
is part of a stroke of the first letter. 

Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: a1019 


Bibliography 

Collations: 

B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, volume 15. 
Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in Merk, Bover, NA?°, NA? 

Other Works: 


Comfort, Early Manuscripts & Modern Translations of the New Testament, p. 47 
Ellwood M. Schofield, The Papyrus Fragments of the Greek New Testament 
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(9 ae 
Location/Catalog Number 


Dublin, Chester Beatty Library, P. Chester Beatty I; Vienna, Austrian National Library, Pap. 
Vindob. G. 31974 (one leaf, containing Matt. 25:41—26:39) 


Contents 

P4 is surely in the worst condition of any of the substantial Biblical papyri. Even the surviving 
leaves (a small fraction of the original contents, estimated at 30 of 220 original leaves) are 
damaged; the most substantial pages are perhaps 80-90% complete, but many others are just 
small fragments. There are relatively few complete lines; many of the surviving leaves 
represent only about 20% of the width of the original manuscript. Therefore any list of verses 
included in the manuscript will make it seem more substantial than it really is; very many of 
these verses survive only in part (often very small part). 


With that said, the verses represented at least partly in P* are: Matt. 20:24-32, 21:13-19, 
25:41-26:39; Mark 4:36—40, 5:15-26, 5:38-6:3, 6:16-25, 36-50, 7:3-15, 7:25-8:1, 8:10-26, 
8:34-9:8, 9:18-31, 11:27-12:1, 12:5-8, 13-19, 24-28; Luke 6:31-41, 6:45-7:7, 9:26—41, 
9:45-10:1, 10:6—22, 10:26-11:1, 11:6-25, 28-46, 11:50-12:12, 12:18-37, 12:42-13:1, 13:6— 
24, 13:29-14:10, 14:17-33; John 4:51, 54, 5:21, 24, 10:7-25, 10:31-11:10, 11:18-36, 43-57; 
Acts 4:27-36, 5:10-20, 30-39, 6:7—7:2, 7:10-21, 32-41, 7:52-8:1, 8:14-25, 8:34-9:6, 9:16— 
27, 9:35-10:2, 10:10—-23, 31-41, 11:2-14, 11:24-12:5, 12:138-22, 13:6-16, 25-36, 13:46—-14:3, 
14:15-23, 15:2-7, 19-26, 15:38-16:4, 16:15-21, 16:32—40, 17:9-17. 


It is possible that the codex originally contained other books (e.g. the Catholic Epistles); unlike 
many of the major papyri, it is not a single-quire codex, but rather uses gatherings of two 
leaves, meaning that it could have had many more leaves at the end. 


All told, we have two leaves of Matthew, six of Mark, seven of Luke, two of John, and thirteen 
of Acts, with the leaves of Matthew being only the smallest fragments. The leaves of Mark and 
Acts are rather more substantial, but still badly damaged; those of Luke and John are relatively 
complete. The leaves are broad enough, and the single column of text wide enough, that these 
thirty leaves contain substantial amounts of text, but still only about 5% of the original contents. 


Kenyon was of the opinion that the gospels were originally in the “Western” order Matthew, 
John, Luke, Mark, with Acts (and conceivably other material) following. Given the state of the 
manuscript, the fact that it used multiple quires, and the fact that it was brought to the west in 
pieces, this cannot be proved — but Mark and Acts were discovered together, so it seems 
likely. 
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Date/Scribe 
Dated paleographically to the third century. 


Description and Text-type 


It appears that P*° was originally the most extensive of all papyrus manuscripts — the only one 
to include more than one NT section. It has, however, been very badly damaged, meaning that 
relatively little text survives. This makes an accurate assessment of the manuscript’s type 
rather difficult. Wisse, for instance, did not even attempt a profile. 


When Kenyon first published the manuscript, however, he attempted to classify it, stating that 
in Mark it seemed to be Ceesarean; in Luke and John, neither purely Alexandrian nor Western; 
in Acts, primarily Alexandrian (although it has some of the smaller “Western” variants, it has 
few if any of the greater). 


Kenyon, however, was probably led astray by Streeter’s bad definition of the “Caesarean” text 
and by all the bad work which followed from this. Two more recent works have re-examined 
the ground and produce a very different conclusion. 


The first and, in the long term, probably more important is E. C. Colwell, “Method in Evaluating 
Scribal Habits: A Study of P*, P®, P”” (1965; now available as pages 106—124 in Colwell’s 
Studies in Methodology in Textual Criticism of the New Testament). This showed that P* is the 
result of a freely paraphrased copy; the scribe of P*° or one of its immediate ancestors felt free 
to expand, paraphrase, and shorten the text. (Though Colwell noted that deletions were much 
more common than additions — “The dispensable word is dispensed with.”) 


The noteworthy point here is that this sort of thorough editing is typical of at least two other 
Gospel text-types, the “Western” and the “Ceesarean.” (Though both of these add and 
harmonize more than they delete.) Observe what this means: To a scholar who simply studied 
the types of readings in P* (as opposed to the pattern of readings, which is the true definition 
of a text-type), P*° would appear to belong to one of the periphrastic text-types. Of the two, the 
“Ceesarean” is, of course, the more restrained, and also has more Alexandrian readings; P*, 
as an Egyptian manuscript, probably started with an Alexandrian text. 


Thus, Colwell established that P** needed to be examined more closely before it could be 
labelled “Caesarean.” Kenyon’s “Ceesarean” classification was not rigorous, and was just what 
one would expect from a non-rigorous examination of a manuscript like P*. 


Colwell’s implicit call for a more detailed study was supplied by Larry W. Hurtado in Text- 
Critical Methodology and the Pre-Caesarean Text: Codex W in the Gospel of Mark. This study 
suffers from major methodological flaws, but it pretty definitely establishes its main conclusion: 
That P*® and W do not belong with the so-called “Ceesarean” text. (Hurtado has also been 
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interpreted to mean that the “Ceesarean” text does not exist. This conclusion, however, is 
premature, given his methodology; see the discussion of the “Ceesarean” text in the article on 
Text-Types.) 


So where does this leave P*°? The truth is, very little controlled analysis has been done of the 
manuscript. It was discovered too late for Von Soden. Wisse did not profile it. The Alands list it 
as Category | with a free text, but it seems likely that this assessment is based simply on what 
they think of the manuscript. The manuscript needs a re-evaluation before we can really state 
firm conclusions. My own analysis indicates that the manuscript is in fact closer to B than to 
any other uncial. On the face of it, it would appear that P** comes from the Alexandrian 
tradition, but has been so heavily edited that it begins to appear “Westernized.” 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


Bibliography 
Note: As with most major manuscripts, no attempt is made to compile a complete bibliography. 
Collations: 


The basic publication remains Frederic G. Kenyon, Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri (Part Il, The 
Gospels and Acts, in two fascicles). Various authors (Gerstinger, Merk, Zuntz) have published 
supplements or additional analysis. 


Sample Plates: 


Aland & Aland, The Text of the New Testament (1 plate) 
Sir Frederick Kenyon & A. W. Adams, Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts (1 plate) 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in NA"® and later, UBS, Merk, Bover 
Other Works: 


The two most important works are probably those already cited: E. C. Colwell, “Method in 
Evaluating Scribal Habits: A Study of P*, P®, P”” (1965; pp. 106-124 in Colwell’s Studies in 
Methodology in Textual Criticism of the New Testament). 


Larry W. Hurtado in Text-Critical Methodology and the Pre-Caesarean Text: Codex W in the 
Gospel of Mark. 
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p* 
Location/Catalog Number 


Dublin, Chester Beatty Library, P. Chester Beatty II; Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Inv. 6238 


Contents 


86 leaves (out of an original total of 104), containing portions of Romans 5:17—1 Thes. 5:28 
(including Hebrews, following Romans). The surviving leaves (most of which are somewhat 
damaged) contain Romans 5:17-6:38, 6:5-14, 8:15—-25, 27-35, 8:37-9:32, 10:1-11, 11, 24-33, 
11:35-15:9, 15:11-end (with 16:25-27 following chapter 15!); 1 Cor. 1:1-9:2, 9:4—-14:14, 
14:16-15:15, 15:17-16:22; 2 Cor. 1:1-11:10, 12-21, 11:23-13:13; Gal. 1:1-8, 1:10—2:9, 2:12- 
21, 3:2-29, 4:2-18, 4:20-5:17, 5:20-6:8, 6:10—18; Eph. 1:1-2:7, 2:10—5:6, 5:8-6:6, 6:8—-18, 
20-24; Phil. 1:1, 1:5-15, 17-28, 1:30-2:12, 2:14—-27, 2:29-3:8, 3:10-21, 4:2-12, 14-23; Col. 
1:1-2, 5-13, 16-24, 1:27-2:19, 2:23-3:11, 3:13-24, 4:3-12, 16-18; 1 Thes. 1:1, 1:9-2:3, 5:5— 
9, 23-28; Heb. 1:1-9:16, 9:18-10:20, 10:22-30, 10:32-13:25 


The original contents of P** are subject to debate. If the manuscript was indeed 104 pages long 
(and the quire numberings make it clear that it was intended to be so), there is no possible way 
it could have contained the Pastoral Epistles; the remaining space would have allowed 
inclusion of 2 Thessalonians but not much more. But, of course, scribes had to guess how 
many pages they would need in a single-quire codex. The Pastorals represent only a little 
more than 10% of the Pauline corpus, and an scribe’s error of 10% in estimating the length of 
the codex is not impossible. Thus, while it seems fairly likely that P** did not and was not 
intended to include the Pastorals, the possibility cannot be denied that they were included on 
additional leaves attached at the end. 


Date/Scribe 


Various dates have been proposed for P“*°, based entirely on paleographic evidence. The 
earliest dates have been around the beginning of the second century (a date which has 
significant implications for the formation of the Pauline canon, but to which few experts 
subscribe); the latest have placed it in the third. The most widely accepted date is probably 
that of the Alands, who place it circa 200 C.E. 


The scribe of P** seems to have been a professional copyist, working in a scriptorium. The 
former conclusion is implied by the neat book hand. The latter is less certain, but Zuntz notes 
several places where the scribe came to a crux in copying and left a small gap in the 
manuscript. Zuntz theorizes, and this seems reasonable, that the scribe was unable to read or 
understand the exemplar, and so left space to allow the corrector to settle the reading. 
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Despite his apparent profession, the scribe left a great deal to be desired; P** contains a high 
number of peculiar errors. Zuntz thinks (and here again | believe he is right) that the copyist did 
much of the copying while tired or otherwise not at his best, as the errors seem to come in 
bunches, and are often quite absurd (e.g. writing [PA for FAP). 


The correctors weren't much better. The first corrector was the scribe himself, who 
occasionally spotted his own errors and attempted to repair them. The second corrector seems 
to have been contemporary, and employed as the dtop8wtnc. But this scribe wasn’t all that 
much better; according to Zuntz, he missed the large majority of the original scribe’s peculiar 
errors. (This raises the possibility that the errors were in their common exemplar, but Zuntz 
does not believe this.) 


A third corrector, working probably in the third century, made a handful of corrections in a 
cursive script, as well as a line count. Zuntz thinks that this corrector was a private owner of 
the manuscript, making corrections as he spotted them rather than systematically examining 
the manuscript. 


Description and Text-type 


The text of P** has been the subject of a quiet but significant controversy, with too many 
scholars ignoring others’ results. When the manuscript was first found, it was thought to have 
mostly Alexandrian readings, but with a number of “Western” readings as well, especially in 
Romans. 


The only possible word for this description is “simplistic.” A number of those so-called 
“Western” readings are not readings characteristic of D-F-G, but rather scribal blunders in P*. 
The rest are much more interesting, because they have a very strong tendency to agree with 
B. 


This point is well worth remembering. If two manuscripts display a mixture of Alexandrian and 
“Western” readings, they may simply be mixed manuscripts. But if they display the same 
pattern of mixture, then they are genetically related. 


It should also be noted that P*° and B have a number of singular agreements — and that these 
agreements are by no means harmonistic adjustments or the like. Several of them (e.g. Col. 
2:2, TOU BEou xploToOU; Col. 3:6, omit Em TOUC ULOUG TNC amEelBELac) display strong signs of 
originality. 


It was Zuntz who first tackled this issue head-on. In The Text of the Epistles: A Disquisition 
upon the Corpus Paulinum, he examined the text of Paul starting not from the established 
Alexandrian/Byzantine/’Western” perspective but from the standpoint of P**. This proved an 
immensely (and probably excessively) laborious process; it took Zuntz a whole volume just to 
examine the data for two books (1 Corinthians and Hebrews). Nonetheless, it produced a 
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noteworthy result: P** and B form a group (along with a handful of other witnesses) which is 
clearly distinct from the main Alexandrian group found in X A C 33 81 1175 etc. 


Zuntz proceeded to confuse the issue by calling this type “proto-Alexandrian,” Even though he 
found that, where the types differed, both the proto-Alexandrian and Alexandrian texts 
preserved original readings (meaning that neither could be derived from the other), he still 
gave the clear impression that the proto-Alexandrian text was a forerunner of the mainstream 
Alexandrian group. | believe Zuntz knew better, but he did not really analyse the relations 
between his types, except on a reading-by-reading basis. This made his results hard to 
understand. In addition, Zuntz analysed the data only with respect to P**. This sounds 
reasonable, but in fact it has severe drawbacks. By his method, any manuscript which has a 
significant number of readings found only in P*°+B, and not in the Alexandrian or Byzantine or 
“Western” texts, will appear to belong to the P** type. So the Bohairic Coptic, which actually 
appears to be an Alexandrian text with some P**/B mixture, went into the P*°/B type, as did 
1739 (which on detailed examination shows readings of all three other text-types, plus some of 
its own, making it perhaps a text-type in its own right). 


Unfortunately, Zuntz’s research has not been pursued. Metzger’s The Text of the New 
Testament, for instance, persists in describing P** in terms of Alexandrian and “Western” 
readings. And Zuntz’s research needs to be continued, as it focuses entirely on P*° and does 
not examine the tradition as a whole. 


My own results imply that there are fully five text-types in Paul: The Alexandrian text of NAC 
33 81 1175 1506 and the Bohairic Coptic; the P*°/B type (consisting only of these two and the 
Sahidic Coptic; this type too seems associated with Egypt, and so needs a name); the Western 
text of D F G and the Latins, the Byzantine text, and the Family 1739 text (in Paul, 1739 0121 
0243 6 424** 630+2200 (Romans-Galatians) 1881; Origen’s text is close to, but not identical 
with, that of this group). The Alexandrian, P**/B, and 1739 texts are somewhat closer to each 
other than to the other two, but by no means a single text. But it should be noted that these 
results, like Zuntz’s, have not been tested (though based on stronger statistical tools than most 
scholars have used). 


P46 should have been the most important papyrus ever discovered. P*° is too fragmentary and 
periphrastic to be important, P*’ too limited in extent, P® too error-prone, and P” and P” too 
close to B to really contribute much. P*® should have changed our view of the entire history of 
the text of Paul. Somehow, this seems not to have happened. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


Bibliography 
Note: As with most major manuscripts, no attempt is made to compile a complete bibliography. 
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Collations: 


Frederick G. Kenyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri. (P*° is found in fascicle Ill, covering 
Paul) 
See also K. Junack, Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus, Vol. 2: Die paulinischen Briefe 


Sample Plates: 


Aland & Aland, The Text of the New Testament (1 plate) 

Comfort, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible (1 plate, same page as the above) 

Comfort, The Quest for the Original Text of the New Testament (1 plate; same page as above) 
Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible (1 plate) 

Metzger, The Text of the New Testament (1 plate — again, the same leaf) 

Sir Frederick Kenyon & A. W. Adams, Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts (1 plate) 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in NA"® and later, UBS, Merk, Bover 
Other Works: 


Perhaps most important of the many works on P* is the one already mentioned, as it is the 
only one to treat P* in light of its own text rather than by comparison to the more recent 
uncials: 


G Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles: A Disquisition Upon the Corpus Paulinum. 
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De 
Location/Catalog Number 


Florence, Laurentian Library, PSI 1165. 


Contents 


Portions of Acts 23:11-17, 25-29. 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the third century. The script is considered quite similar to P¥. 


Description and Text-type 


P48 consists of a single leaf, and is extremely defective even for the surviving portion of that 
leaf. We have portions of three margins, but the key word is “portions”; we have really only 
about ten lines, from the middle of the page, and even those are damaged (e.g. one whole 
vertical strip of papyrus has been lost). The latter verses hardly exist at all; the surviving 
material is just a few strings and strips extending down to the bottom margin of the page. 


It has become traditional to regard P** as “Western” — the Alands, e.g., list is as having a 
Category IV text, free but related to D. It is worth noting, however, that P*® and D have no 
common material at all. 


Determining the actual text-type of P** is extremely difficult simply because of its limited size. 
The Nestle-Aland text, for instance, reports ten readings from the first section (Acts 23:11-17). 
Two of these readings are singular according to the apparatus, one is supported only by pc, 
and four are supported only by versions (usually Latin). One is supported by 614 h and the 
Harklean margin. But several of these citations of P** are really conjectural readings from the 
heavily damaged portion of the papyrus. At least one reading (23:16, insert cav den Kal 
arte 8avetv) is based on only the barest handful of letters and is reconstructed on the basis of 
614 h hark-marg. This can hardly be accepted as valid evidence of text-type. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


Bibliography 
Collations: 


E. Lobel, C. H. Roberts, E. P- Wegener, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Volume 18. 
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Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in Merk, NA®, NA?’, and the UBS editions. 
Other Works: 


Comfort, Early Manuscripts & Modern Translations of the New Testament, p. 55 
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[Saas 
Location/Catalog Number 


Oxford (Ashmolean Museum, Papyrus Oxyrhynchus 2157). 


Contents 


Portions of Galatians 1:2-10, 13, 16-20. Every line of the surviving fragment is damaged 
(usually at both ends); every surviving verse is missing at least a few letters. 


Date/Scribe 
Dated paleographically to the fourth or fifth century. 


Description and Text-type 


Aland and Aland list P®' as Category Il. It is hard to see how they determined this, however, as 
the fragment is so small. Collating its text against P** X AB D GK L 81 30 365 1739 produced 
only eight variants where at least two of these manuscripts agree against the others; in these 
eight readings, P®' showed the following rates of agreement: 


BS C|7/8=88% 
Ds (2/8=25% 


Thus P®' is quite close to B. This is confirmed by the original editors, who describe the text as 
“eclectic.... its closest affinities seem to be with B, but an agreement with D F G against NAB 
P* is worth noting.” This reading is not, however, a true agreement with the “Western” 
witnesses; where D* F G read amootoAwv eltdov oudeva and the remaining witnesses have 
AMOOTOAWV OUK E1d00V, P®*' appears to conflate to read amootToAWv OUK Eldov OUdEVA (It 
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should be noted, however, that every letter of this reading is at least slightly damaged; we 
should perhaps not place much importance on this variant.) It is curious to observe that P®' is 
not close to B’s ally P*®; as the editors note, “None of the three peculiar readings of ... [P“].... 
find support here, nor does [P®'] ever agree with P** except when the latter is supporting B.” 
The most interesting reading of P®' is, surely, in Gal. 1:5, where (along with H 0278 330) it 
reads w eoTiv n Soka. But this is only one reading. Given the small amount of text we have to 
work with, we can hardly be dogmatic about P*"’s text. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


Bibliography 
Collations: 


E. Lobel, C. H. Roberts, E. P- Wegener, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Volume 18. 
See also K. Junack, Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus, Vol. 2: Die paulinischen Briefe 


Sample Plates: 
Editions which cite: 


Cited in NA?°, NA?’, and the UBS editions. (The edition of Merk also claims to cite it, but lists it 
as containing Matthew!) 


Other Works: 


Comfort, Early Manuscripts & Modern Translations of the New Testament, p. 55 
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De 
Location/Catalog Number 


Manchester, John Rylands Library, Gr. P. 457 


Contents 


Portions of John 18:31, 32, 33, 37, 38 (see transcription below) 


Date/Scribe 


Generally dated to the second century. C. H. Roberts, who first observed the manuscript, 
dated it before 150 C.E.. More recent observers have tended to date it in the range of 110 to 
125 C.E. 


Description and Text-type 


Aland and Aland list P® as a “normal” text. However, it should be noted that we really know 
nothing about the textual affiliations of this manuscript, which contains about 118 legible 
letters. The most noteworthy feature of the manuscript is its age — though even this should be 
taken with some caution. How certain can a paleographic determination be when it is based on 
so small a sample? 


| have also seen it stated that P®* comes from a single-quire codex. However, we have only a 
fragment of a single leaf — and no part of the binding. Because it is written on both sides, it is 
safe to assume that P®’ is a codex. But we have no basis on which to claim that it is a single- 
quire codex. 


The story of the manuscript is well-known. Acquired by Grenfell in Egypt in 1920, it went 
unnoticed among many other manuscript fragments until 1934, when C. H. Roberts recognized 
that it contained part of the Gospel of John. Impressed with the antiquity of the writing, he 
hastily published a booklet, An Unpublished Fragment of the Fourth Gospel in the John 
Rylands Library. Despite some caution among scholars about his early and precise dating, 
almost all accept that it comes from the second century — simultaneously proving that the 
codex form and the Gospel of John were in use by that date. 


The surviving fragment is only about 9 cm. tall by 6 cm. wide at its widest, counting lines 
makes it appear that the pages contained about eighteen lines of about 32 letters per line. This 
implies a page size of about 22 cm. by 20 cm. 


Textually P® tells us little. The complete text is transcribed below: 
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recto verso 


OIlOYAAI HME TOF NN Al 
OYAENAINAOA 2ZMONINAMAPTY 
PENZHMAINQO THZALHOE 
ONH2KEINIZ LETEIAYTQO 
PIONOP ITOYT 
KAIEIP TOY2I 
IQ MI 


As noted, it appears that P® had about thirty characters per line. If so, then the likely 
reconstruction of the surviving lines is as follows (surviving characters shown in upper case, 
the rest in lower) 


recto 


Ol IOYAAIot HMEvv ouK €xeOTlLv ANOKTELVAL 
OYAENA INA O Aoyoc Tou TU TANpw8n ov El- 
NEN ZHMAINQOV notw Pavatw nYHEAAEV ano- 
ONH2KEIN I2nAGev ouK MAL Elc TO TIPALTW- 
PION O MAatoc kal EPWvNOEV TOV Iv 

KAI EIPev autw ou €t 0 BaOlWEUC TOV LOU- 
oalQOv... 


verso 


(.... EUG) ELL EYW ELC TOUTO FeyNNnuWAl 
Kal €AnAUGa Etc TOV KOZMON INA MAPTY- 
pNow Ty aAnGeEta rac o wv TH2 AAHOEL- 
aC AKOUEL HOU TNS dwvnc AETE! AYTO 

O TWAATOC TL EOTLV AANBEia Kal TOYTO 
ElMWV TIAALV EENAGEV TIPOG TOY? lou- 
OALOUG KAL AEYEL AUTOLC EYW OUSEMlav 


Observe the mis-spellings of HMEvv (line ir), I2nAGe_v (line 4r). 


Perhaps more interesting are the uses of the name of Jesus in lines 2r and 5r. Was the name 
abbreviated? This is an important and difficult question. Looking at the verso, we find the 
following line lengths: 28, 30 (88 if etc TouTO is included), 29, 28, 29, 28, 31. In the recto, if 
“Jesus” is abbreviated, we have 35, 31, 31, 33, 28, 30; if it is expanded, 35, 34, 31, 33 (28 if 
we omit maAtv), 31, 30. This is problematic, as the average line lengths on recto and verso are 
distinctly different — 29 for the verso, 31.33 or 32.33 for the recto. If we consider only the 
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recto, using the long forms produces less deviation for the line lengths (standard deviation of 
1.97; it is 2.42 if we use the short lengths). However, if we take all thirteen lines we can 
measure, using the abbreviations produces the lesser deviation (2.14, with a mean line length 
of 30.1; without abbreviations the mean is 30.5 and the deviation 2.30). On the whole, then, it 
is perhaps slightly more likely that the manuscript used the Nomina Sacra than not, but it is 
absolutely impossible to be dogmatic. 


As far as interesting variants go, P® tells us little. The following is a list of variants to which it 
attests (note that these are all either idiosyncratic readings or of trivial importance, often both): 


18:32 tva o Aoyoc Tou Inoou TANnPwWAN Ps Ps&v re/l; W sa ac? pbo pc iva TANnpwe8n o 
AOYOG TOU INOOU 


18:32 ov einev P®4 N° rel/; N* omits 


18:33 MaAlv Etc TO TpaltTw~eLov P&4 Ps&vid B C* Dsvpe L W X A f13 579 1071 844 lat; PO“ANA 
Cc (N W) © 087 565 700 892™"P Byz Elc TO TIPALTWPLOV MAALV; 33 1424 Elc TO TPAaITwWPLOV (P™? 
might support this reading; with maAtv this line is longer than it ought to be, but without it it is 
too short). 


18:37 kat EAnAuGa P® (or other reading omitting 5-10 letters); Kat Etc TOUTO EANAUEd rell 
18:38 Aevyel auto P® rell; P® Aevel OUV AUTW 


By the nature of the case, P®? cannot help us with the variant add/omit eyw (after eit in verse 
37), since it occurs before the scrap picks up in that verse. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


Bibliography 


The bibliography for P®* is too extensive to be tracked here. The basic article is the C. H. 
Roberts item (An Unpublished Fragment of the Fourth Gospel in the John Rylands Library) 
mentioned above. For more popular works on the subject see the lists below. 


Collations: 


Collations of P® are common — and often rather optimistic in their readings of almost 
obliterated letters. Many include reconstructions of the text as well. The following list includes 
some of the less scholarly, but more widely available, reconstructions 


Finegan, Encountering New Testament Manuscripts, pp. 85—100 (text, reconstruction, and 
comparison with other manuscripts) 


Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible, p. 62 (includes reconstructed text) 
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Salmon, The Fourth Gospel: A History of the Text, pp. 50-53 
Sample Plates: 


Almost every modern introduction to textual criticism includes photos of P® (which is why no 
photo is included here). Examples include: 


Aland & Aland, The Text of the New Testament 
Finegan, Encountering New Testament Manuscripts 
Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible 

Salmon, The Fourth Gospel: A History of the Text 


Editions which cite: 


Cited in all the recent Nestle-Aland editions and the like; it should be noted, however, that P®2 
is so short that it plays no real role in the critical apparatus. 


Other Works: 


Comfort, Early Manuscripts & Modern Translations of the New Testament, pp. 55-56 
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pe 
Location/Catalog Number 


Princeton (University Library, P. Princeton 15). 


Contents 


Portions of James 2:16—18 (beginning with Tou oWy"TOC), 22, 24—25, 3:2-4. The manuscript is 
damaged on both sides and at the bottom (though the defect at the bottom does not involve 
much text); in addition, the manuscript is broken in the middle (it in fact consists of two major 
pieces and some shreds), which explains how a single leaf can contain four sections of text. All 
four sections are damaged. The state of the fragment is so bad that it is hard to determine 
even the line length, but it appears to have been about twenty characters; we have about ten 
characters in the surviving lines. A total of 29 lines survive. 

Date/Scribe 

Dated paleographically to the fifth or sixth century. The hand is quite firm and clear (or would 
be if the fragment were not so discoloured and faded). 

Description and Text-type 


Aland and Aland list P** as Category Ill or possibly Category II. The Nestle text, however, cites 
it for only four readings (one of them, in 2:18, being subsingular); there just isn’t enough text to 
make a clear determination of the manuscript’s type. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


Bibliography 

Collations: 

E. H. Kase, Papyri in the Princeton University Collections, Volume II 
Ellwood M. Schofield, The Papyrus Fragments of the Greek New Testament 
Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA?*, NA?’, and the UBS editions. 

Other Works: 
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pe+p% 
Location/Catalog Number 


P®: Oxford, Magdalen College Gr. 18. 


P®’: Barcelona, Fundacié Sant Lucas Evangelista P. Barc. 1 


Contents 


(scraps of) Matthew 3:9, 3:15, 5:20-22, 5:25-28, 26:7-8, 26:10, 26:14—-15, 26:22-23, 26:31- 
33. For instance, P®, the Oxford fragment (which contains the material from Matthew 26) 
consists of three small scraps, the largest four lines tall with and the widest being only about 
12 letters across. The Barcelona fragment contains the portions of Matthew 3 and 5, and is not 
in much better shape. 


It appears that the page was originally about 200 by 130 mm., with two columns per page and 
about 35—40 lines per page. 

Date/Scribe 

Dated paleographically to around the year 200. 


Interestingly, the fragment appears to have Nomina Sacra — but not in full form. The words 
Kuploc and Inoouc are abbreviated, but the words do not appear to have lines above them. 


Description and Text-type 


It has been suggested that P%+P*° are part of the same document as P*. This is certainly 
possible on chronological grounds. The latter manuscript, however, contain fragments of Luke. 
If P* and P*%+P*’ are indeed one manuscript, they represent quite possibly the earliest instance 
of a papyrus containing more than one gospel. | do not think the evidence sufficient to draw 
firm conclusions. 


Aland and Aland list P®**” as Category | with a “Strict” text. 


The text of P* is clearly Alexandrian. The evidence for P®+P*’ frankly does not strike me as 
sufficient to draw a firm conclusion. 


It is interesting to note that the Alands rate P®+P*’ a “strict” text, P* a “normal” text. However, 
neither is extensive enough for such a judgment to be truly meaningful. 
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Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


Bibliography 

Collations: 

Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA”, NA?’, and the UBS editions. 
Other Works: 
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Dp 
Location/Catalog Number 


Cologne, Bodmer library. Bodmer Papyrus XVII 


Contents 


Contains most of Acts (1:2-5, 7-11, 18-15, 18-19, 22-25, 2:2-4, 2:6-3:26, 4:2-6, 8-27, 4:29- 
27:25, 27:27-28:31) and fragments of all seven Catholic Epistles (portions of 75 verses of 
James, 16 verses of 1 Peter, 4 of 2 Peter, 27 of 1 John, 4 of 2 John, 2 of 3 John, and 5 of 
Jude). 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the seventh century. 


Description and Text-type 


Aland and Aland list P’* as Category |. Richards lists it as a member of his Group A® (Family 
1739), but even he admits “P’% was classified even though there are only eight non-TR 
readings in 1-3 John by which the manuscript could be judged. We placed P” in A3 because 
seven of its eight non-TR readings are group readings in A°, while only five of the eight are 
group readings in A? [the main Alexandrian group], and just three of the eight are A‘ [Family 
2138] group readings” (W. L. Richards, The Classification of the Greek Manuscripts of the 
Johannine Epistles, p. 139). However, Richards seems to have been betrayed by his 
inaccurate groups and his small sample size. In the Catholic Epistles as a whole (meaning 
primarily James), P” is not close to Family 1739. The following data examines all readings of 
P” in the Catholics cited explicitly in NA?’. There are exactly fifty such readings. Of these fifty, 
P”% agrees with the Byzantine text in a mere six. Nine of its readings are singular or 
subsingular (i.e. not supported by any of the test witnesses N AB L P 33 323 614 1241 1505 
1739) It has six readings which have only one supporter among the test witnesses. Its rate of 
agreements are as follows: 
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Witness |Overall Agreements supported only 
lac by P” and the listed witness 
x [i7ofs0@amy fo 
Bo i2tof50(42%) ft 


PP idof46 (30%) fo 
33 at of 44 (48%) fo 
323 t7of 50(34%) fo 
61414 of 50(28%) fo 
1241 [200f49(41%) fo 
1505 |140f50(28%) fo 
1739 |220f50(44%) fo 


Thus P”’s allegiance is clearly with A. If we omit P”’s nine singular readings, they agree in 30 
of 41 variants, or 73% of the time. A is the only manuscript to agree with P’ over 70% of the 
time. In addition, A agrees with the larger part of P”’s most unusual readings. 


We also observe that P”’s next closest relative is 33, which is fairly close to A. 


Without adding statistics, we can observe that P’” seems to have a similar text of Acts. 
Although it has been called Byzantine, in fact it is a high-quality Alexandrian text of that book, 
and deserves the Alands’ Category | description. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


Bibliography 
Collations: 


Rudolf Kasser, Papyrus Bodmer XVII: Actes des Apdtres, Epitres de Jacques, Pierre, Jean et 
Jude 
See also K. Junack, Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus (vols. 1 and 3, Catholic Epistles, Acts) 


Sample Plates: 

Aland & Aland (1 plate) 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in all UBS editions and in NA?6 and NA” 
Other Works: 
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pe 
Location/Catalog Number 


Cologny (Geneva), Switzerland, Bodmer library. Bodmer Papyrus XIV, XV 


Contents 


Contains major portions of Luke and John: Luke 3:18—22, 3:33-4:2, 4:34-5:10, 5:37-6:4, 
6:10-7:32, 7:35-39, 41-48, 7:46-9:2, 9:4-17:15, 17:19-18:18, 22:4—end, John 1:1-11:45, 
11:48-57, 12:3-13:10, 14:8-15:10. The volume, despite loss of leaves, is in surprisingly good 
condition, we even have portions of the binding (which is thought to have been added later). 
We have all or part of 102 pages (51 leaves), out of an original total of about 144 (72 leaves). 
Generally speaking, the earlier leaves are in better condition; many of the pages in the latter 
part of John have gone to pieces and have to be reconstructed from fragments. 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the third century (with most scholars tending toward the earlier half 
of that century); Martin and Kasser, who edited the manuscript, would have allowed a date as 
early as 175. The scribe seems to have been generally careful, writing a neat and clear hand 
(though letter sizes vary somewhat), and (with some minor exceptions) using a fairly consistent 
spelling. Colwell observed that the natural writing tendencies of the scribe were strongly 
restrained by the text before him, indicating a copy of very high fidelity. The editors of the 
codex argued that the copyist was a professional scribe. We do note, however, that lines are of 
very variable length (25 to 36 letters per line), as are the pages (38 to 45 lines per page). As 
P* is a single-quire codex of (presumably) 36 folios, it has been argued that the scribe, as he 
approached the end of the book, was trying to get more text on a page to hold the codex to the 
available space. 


Description and Text-type 


The fact which has struck every examiner of P” is its extremely close resemblance to B. A 
number of statistical studies to this effect have been made; as far as | know, however, all have 
been done by textual critics with weak mathematical backgrounds and with inadequate 
controls. Thus, none of their figures for agreements between manuscripts can be regarded as 
meaning much. Still, the result is unquestionable: P” is closer to B than to any other 
manuscript, and vice versa. There are enough differences that P’” cannot be the parent of B, 
and is unlikely to be a direct ancestor, but P’” and B certainly had a common ancestor, and this 
ancestor must have been older than P”%. Moreover, both manuscripts have remained quite 
close to this ancestral text. The mere fact that the two agree does not tell us how good this 
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ancestral text is (most scholars would regard it as very good, but this is for other reasons than 
the closeness of the two manuscripts). The point is that, good or bad, we are able to 
reconstruct this text with great accuracy. 


Interestingly, there has been no systematic study examining the text of P’”®. The Alands, of 
course, list it as Category |, with a strict text, but this is based simply on the date and character 
of the manuscript; it is not really an examination of the text. Wisse, for some reason, did not 
profile P’®, even though it is the only papyrus of Luke substantial enough to allow such an 
evaluation (at least of Chapter 10). 


The discovery of P’> has had a profound effect on New Testament criticism. The demonstration 
that the B text is older than B seems to have encouraged a much stronger belief in its 
originality. The UBS committee, for instance, placed the Western Non-Interpolations back in 
their text based largely on the evidence of P”. 


The irony, as E. C. Colwell pointed out in the essay “Hort Redivivus: A Plea and a Program” (p. 
156 in the reprint in Studies in Methodology in Textual Criticism of the New Testament), is that 
P’”> should have had no such effect. The existence of manuscripts such as P” had never been 
questioned. The major Bodmer papyri (P®, P”, P”, and P’) are important and influential 
witnesses, but they should have little effect on our textual theory. The truly significant 
witnesses were the Beatty papyri — P**, as Zuntz showed, should have completely altered our 
view of the text of Paul (but somehow it didn’t); P*”? perhaps should have a similar if less 
spectacular effect on our text of the Apocalypse; and P* (as Colwell showed) allows us to see 
the sorts of liberties some copyists could take with the Biblical text. 


This is not to deny the great value of P’”. Since P® is a notably inaccurate copy, and P* 
paraphrases (see Colwell, “Method in Evaluating Scribal Habits: A Study of P**, P®, P”,” pp. 
196—124 in Studies in Methodology), P’” is the earliest substantial and careful manuscript of 
the Gospels. Most would also regard it as having the best text. It does have a few limitations, 
however. It has been accused of omitting minor words such as personal pronouns (see page 
121 in the Colwell essay). 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


Bibliography 
Note: As with most major manuscripts, no attempt is made to compile a complete bibliography. 
Collations: 


Rudolf Kasser and Victor Martin, Papyrus Bodmer XIV-XV. Two volumes; Volume | contains 
the Lukan material, Volume II the Johannine. 
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Supplementary portions of the text are found in Kurt Aland, “Neue neutestamentliche Papyri 
Ill,” New Testament Studies #22. 


Sample Plates: 


Complete plates in Kasser & Martin. Sample plates in almost every recent book, including 
Aland & Aland, Metzger’s Text of the New Testament and Manuscripts of the New Testament, 
Finegan, Encountering New Testament Manuscripts, and anything ever published by Philip 
Wesley Comfort. 


Editions which cite: 


Cited in all editions published since its discovery — including NA?> and higher, all UBS editions, 
and even Hodges & Farstad. 


Other Works: 


Calvin Porter, “Papyrus Bodmer XV (P”%) and the Text of Codex Vaticanus,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature 81. 


E. C. Colwell, “Method in Evaluating Scribal Habits: A Study of P*, P®, P”,” pp. 196-124 in 
Studies in Methodology 
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19g 
Location/Catalog Number 


Oxford, Ashmolean Museum. Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 2684 


Contents 


Portions of Jude 4—5, 7-8 (additional material illegible) 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the third or fourth century. 


Description and Text-type 


P” contains only a fragment of a single leaf, measuring a little over 10 cm. across by 2.5 cm. 
tall. This suffices to hold three to four lines of text. There are two columns of about a dozen 
lines each. The surviving portion appears to be the top of the page. 


The verso portion is easily read, although written in a rather hurried, inelegant hand. The left- 
hand column begins with verse 4, apvouuEevol, and ends with verse 5, et6otac. Column 2 
begins with verse 7, altwvtou and ends with verse 8, evutwviacous[vol. 


The recto portion is in much worse shape, being practically illegible. The left column begins 
with verse 8, oapKa wEv. The rest of this column is only marginally legible, and the second 
column cannot really be deciphered (at least in visible light). The fragment thus contains a total 
of only about 100 Greek characters. 


Nonetheless its text is striking. The Alands classify it as Category | (based on its date) with a 
“free” text. We observe several noteworthy readings: 


v. 5 — add adeAooi after BouAOuat (singular reading) 


v. 7 — emexouoat for umexouoat (with 630 1505 2495 and certain other Family 2138 
witnesses) 


v. 8 — autot for ouTtot (singular reading) 
v. 8 — do0Eav for d0Eac (a reading seemingly supported only by Latin and Syriac witnesses) 


Several of these may be the result of a hasty and careless scribe. Sadly, the fragment is so 
short that we cannot really draw further conclusions. 
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Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


Bibliography 

Collations: 

L. Ingrams, P. Kingston, P. Parsons, J. Rea, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, volume 34. 
Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in UBS*, NA”, and NA?’. 

Other Works: 


Comfort, Early Manuscripts & Modern Translations of the New Testament, pp. 64—65 
p” 


Location/Catalog Number 


Oxford, Ashmolean Museum. Oxyrhynchus Papyrus 3523 


Contents 


Portions of John 18:36-—19:7 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the second century (making it, after P®, perhaps the oldest surviving 
New Testament papyrus). The script is considered similar to the “unknown gospel,” P. Egerton 
2. 


Description and Text-type 


P°° contains only a part of a single leaf, about 15 cm. tall and nowhere more than six cm. wide. 
It appears that we have the entire height of the leaf, but only a portion of its width, with thirteen 
or fewer characters surviving on each line (24 lines visible on the recto, 23 on the verso). Even 
the surviving characters are often illegible. (So much so that, of the eleven readings noted in 
NA?’, eight are marked “*.) The manuscript appears to have originally has about twenty 
characters per line, meaning that even the best-preserved lines are missing a third of their text, 
and most are missing half or more. The hand is generally clear but not polished. 
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Because the manuscript is so newly-discovered, it has not been classified according to any of 
the standard classification schemes. It does not appear to contain any noteworthy variants. 
The following table shows its rate of agreement with some key manuscripts in the variants 
cited in NA?’: 


Pe jot 45% C=” 
Bai a7 
Q jai tem sd 


With such small samples, our percentages of agreement obviously don’t mean much. But it will 
be clear that P® is not Byzantine; it appears to be an Alexandrian witness of some kind. 
Comfort listed it as closest to P® (based probably on some relatively unusual readings they 
share), but his bias toward early papyri is well-known; in fact it looks closer to N. Its lack of 
kinship with B is noteworthy. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


Bibliography 

Collations: 

L. Ingrams, P. Kingston, P. Parsons, J. Rea, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, volume 50. 
Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA?’ 

Other Works: 


Comfort, Early Manuscripts & Modern Translations of the New Testament, pp. 68-69 
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Uncials 


Note regarding the Great Uncials (especially X A B C D): These manuscripts have simply been 
studied too fully for there to be any hope of a complete examination here, let alone complete 
bibliographies. The sections below attempt no more than brief summaries. 


Manuscript x (01) 


Location/Catalog Number 


The entire New Testament portion, plus part of the Old and the non-Biblical books, are in 
London, British Library Add. 43725. (A singularly obscure number for what is one of the most 
important manuscripts in the world!) A handful of Old Testament leaves are at Leipzig. 
Originally found at Saint Catherine’s Monastery on Mount Sinai, hence the name “Codex 
Sinaiticus.” A few stray leaves of the codex apparently remain at Sinai. X is the famous Codex 
Sinaiticus, the great discovery of Constantine von Tischendorf, the only surviving complete 
copy of the New Testament written prior to the ninth century, and the only complete New 
Testament in uncial script. 


Contents 


XN presumably originally contained the complete Greek Bible plus at least two New Testament 
works now regarded as non-canonical: Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas. As it stands 
now, we have the New Testament complete (all in London; 148 leaves or 296 pages total), plus 
Barnabas and Hermas (to Mandate iv.3.6). Of the Old Testament, we have about 250 leaves 
out of an original total of some 550. Apart from the portions still at Sinai (which are too newly- 
found to have been included in most scholarly works), the Old Testament portion consists of 
portions of Gen. 23, 24, Numbers 5-7 (these first portions being cut-up fragments found in the 
bindings of other books), plus, more or less complete, 1 Ch. 9:27-19:17, 2 Esdras (=Ezra 
+Nehemiah) 9:9-end, Esther, Tobit, Judith, 1 Maccabees, 4 Maccabees (it appears that 2 and 
3 Maccabees never formed part of the text), Isaiah, Jeremiah, Lament. 1:1-2:20, Joel, 
Obadiah, Jonah, Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi, Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs, Wisdom of Solomon, Sirach, Job. 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the fourth century. It can hardly be earlier, as the manuscript 
contains the Eusebian Canons from the first hand. But the simplicity of the writing style makes 
a later dating effectively impossible. 
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Tischendorf was of the opinion that four scribes wrote the manuscript; he labelled them A, B, 
C, and D. It is now agreed that Tischendorf was wrong. The astonishing thing about these 
scribes is how similar their writing styles were (they almost certainly were trained in the same 
school), making it difficult to distinguish them. Tischendorf’s mistake is based on the format of 
the book: The poetic books of the Old Testament are written in a different format (in two 
columns rather than four), so he thought that they were written by scribe C. But in fact the 
difference is simply one of page layout; scribe C never existed. For consistency, though, the 
three remaining scribes are still identified by their Tischendorf letters, A, B, and D. 


An interesting aspect of Sinaiticus is its severe plain-ness. Even Codex Vaticanus has 
occasional graphics (though a lot of them are pretty ugly) and a few instances of red ink. 
Sinaiticus has almost none. (This may not have been all bad. Sinaiticus is thought to have 
been in Palestine in the early Islamic era, and a manuscript which did not violate the Islamic 
ban of representations of living things perhaps had a better chance of surviving.) 


Of the three, scribe D was clearly the best, having almost faultless spelling. A, despite having a 
hand similar to D’s, was a very poor scribe; the only good thing to be said about him was that 
he was better than B, whose incompetence is a source of almost continual astonishment to 
those who examine his work. 


The New Testament is almost entirely the work of scribe A; B did not contribute at all, and D 
supplied only a very few leaves, scattered about. It is speculated (though it is no more than 
speculation) that the few leaves written by D were “cancels” — places where the original 
copies were so bad that it was easier to replace than correct them. (One of these cancels, 
interestingly, is the ending of Mark.) 


It has been speculated that Sinaiticus was copied from dictation. This is because a number of 
its errors seem to be errors of hearing rather than of sight (including an amusing case in 
1 Macc. 5:20, where the reader seems to have stumbled over the text and the copyist took it all 
down mechanically). Of course, the possibility cannot be absolutely ruled out that it was not 
Sinaiticus itself, but one of its ancestors, which was taken down from dictation. In the case of 
the New Testament, at least, the consensus seems to be that it was not taken from dictation 
but actually copied from another manuscript. 


Sinaiticus is one of the most-corrected manuscripts of all time. Tischendorf counted 14,800 
corrections in what was then the Saint Petersburg portion alone! 


The correctors were numerous and varied. Tischendorf groups them into five sets, denoted a, 
b, c, d, e, but there were actually more than this. Milne and Skeat believe “a” and “b” to have 
been the original scribes (though others have dated them as late as the sixth century); their 
corrections were relatively few, but those of “a” in particular are considered to have nearly as 
much value as the original text. 
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The busiest correctors are those collectively described as “c,” though in fact there were at least 
three of them, seemingly active in the seventh century. When they are distinguished, it is as 
“c.a,” “c.b,” and “c.pamph.” Corrector c.a was the busiest of all, making thousands of changes 
throughout the volume. Many of these — though by no means all — were in the direction of the 
Byzantine text. The other two correctors did rather less; c.pamph seems to have worked on 
only two books (2 Esdras and Esther) — but his corrections were against a copy said to have 
been corrected by Pamphilius working from the Hexapla. This, if true, is very interesting — but 
colophons can be faked, or transmitted from copy to copy. And in any case, the corrections 
apply only to two books, neither in the New Testament. There may have been as many as two 
others among the “c” correctors; all told, Tischendorf at one time or another refers to correctors 
Cc, ca, cb, cc, and cc”. 


Correctors d and e were much later (e is dated to the twelfth century), and neither added 
particularly many changes. Indeed, no work of d’s is known in the New Testament. 


It is unfortunate that the Nestle-Aland edition has completely befuddled this system of 
corrections. In Nestle-Aland 26 and beyond, N? and N° are combined as N’; the correctors N° 
are conflated as N?, and (most confusing of all) N° becomes N°. 


(For more information about the correctors of XN, see the article on Correctors and Corrections.) 


Description and Text-type 


The history of Tischendorf’s discovery of Codex Sinaiticus is told in nearly every introduction to 
New Testament criticism; | will not repeat it in any detail here (especially since there is a great 
deal of controversy about what he did). The essential elements are these: In 1844, Tischendorf 
visited Saint Catherine’s Monastery on Mount Sinai. (Sadly, he did not do much to investigate 
the many fine minuscules at Mount Sinai, such as 1241 and 1881). At one point, he noted 43 
sheets of very old parchment in a waste bin, destined to be burned. Tischendorf rescued these 
leaves (the Leipzig portion of Sinaiticus, all from the Old Testament), and learned that many 
more existed. He was not able to obtain these leaves, and saw no sign of the manuscript on a 
second visit in 1853. 


It was not until 1859, near the end of a third visit, that Tischendorf was allowed to see the rest 
of the old manuscript (learning then for the first time that it contained the New Testament — 
complete! — as well as the Old). Under a complicated arrangement, Tischendorf was allowed 
to transcribe the manuscript, but did not have the time to examine it in full detail. Tischendorf 
wanted to take the manuscript to the west, where it could be examined more carefully. 


It is at this point that the record becomes unclear. The monks, understandably, had no great 
desire to give up the greatest treasure of their monastery. Tischendorf, understandably, wanted 
to make the manuscript more accessible (though not necessarily safer; unlike Saint Petersburg 
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and London, Mount Sinai has not suffered a revolution or been bombed since the discovery of 
NX). In hindsight, it seems quite clear that the monks were promised better terms than they 
actually received (though this may be the fault of the Tsarist government rather than 
Tischendorf). Still, by whatever means, the manuscript wound up in Saint Petersburg, and later 
was sold to the British Museum. 


There is at least one interesting sidelight on this, in that Tischendorf’s story of his discovery 
has a clear historical precedent in the discovery of the Percy Manuscript. In around 1753, 
Thomas Percy was visiting his friend Humphrey Pitt when he discovered the maids burning a 
paper folio. (A much more reasonable thing to burn than a pile of parchments, which do not 
burn well!) Percy was able to rescue the century-old poetic miscellany, which eventually 
inspired him to publish his Reliqgues in 1765. [Source: Nick Groom, The Making of Percy’s 
Reliques, Oxford, 1999, p. 6.] Happily, the parallels did not extend beyond that point: Percy 
edited, rewrote, and generally misrepresented his manuscript; Tischendorf published Sinaiticus 
with great precision. 


However unfair these proceedings, they did make the Sinaiticus available to the world. 
Tischendorf published elaborate editions in the 1860s, Kirsopp Lake published a photographic 
edition before World War |, and once the manuscript arrived in the British Museum, it was 
subjected to detailed examination under ordinary and ultraviolet light. 


The fact that X is both early and complete has made it the subject of intense textual scrutiny. 
Tischendorf, who did not pay much attention to text-types, did not really analyse its text, but 
gave it more weight than any other manuscript when preparing his eighth and final critical 
edition. Westcott and Hort regarded it as, after B, the best and most important manuscript in 
existence; the two made up the core of their “neutral” text. Since then, nearly everyone has 
listed it as a primary Alexandrian witness: Von Soden listed it as a member of the H type; the 
Alands list it as Category | (which, in practice, means purely Alexandrian); Wisse lists it as 
Group B in Luke; Richards classifies it as A? (i.e. a member of the main Alexandrian group) in 
the Johannine Epistles, etc. The consensus was that there were only two places where the 
manuscript is not Alexandrian: the first part of John, where it is conceded that it belongs to 
some other text-type, probably “Western,” (Gordon D. Fee, in a study whose methodology | 
consider dubious — one can hardly divide things as closely as a single verse! — puts the 
dividing point at 8:38), and in the Apocalypse, where Schmid classifies it in its own, non- 
Alexandrian, type with P%’. 


The truth appears somewhat more complicated. Zuntz, analyzing 1 Corinthians and Hebrews, 
came to the conclusion that X and B do not belong to the same text-type. (Zuntz’s terminology 
is confusing, as he refers to the P*°/B type as “proto-Alexandrian,” even though his analysis 
makes it clear that this is not the same type as the mainstream Alexandrian text.) The true 
Alexandrian text of Paul, therefore, is headed by n, with allies including A C | 33 81 1175. It 
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also appears that the Bohairic Coptic tends toward this group, although Zuntz classified it with 
P4*/B (the Sahidic Coptic clearly goes with P**/B), while 1739, which Zuntz places with P4°/B, 
appears to me to be separate from either. 


This leads to the logical question of whether X and B actually belong together in the other parts 
of the Bible. They are everywhere closer to each other than to the Byzantine text — but that 
does not mean that they belong to the same type, merely similar types. There are hints that, in 
the Gospels as in Paul, they should be separated. B belongs to a group with P”, and this 
group seems to be ancestral to L. Other witnesses, notably Z, cluster around N. While no one 
is yet prepared to say that B and N belong to separate text-types in the gospels, the possibility 
must at least be admitted that they belong to separate sub-text-types. 


In Acts, | know of no studies which would incline to separate N and B, even within the same 
text-type. On the other hand, | know of no studies which have examined the question. It is 
likely that the two do both belong to the Alexandrian type, but whether they belong to the same 
sub-type must be left unsettled. 


In Paul, Zuntz’s work seems unassailable. There is no question that B and N belong to different 
types. The only questions are, what are those types, and what is their extent? Zuntz’s work is 
little help, but it would appear that the N-type is the “true” Alexandrian text. P** and B have only 
one certain ally (the Sahidic Coptic) and two doubtful ones (the Bohairic Coptic, which | believe 
against Zuntz to belong with N, and the 1739 group, which | believe to be a separate text-type). 
XN, however, has many allies — A, C, 33 (N’s closest relative except in Romans), and the 
fragmentary | are all almost pure examples of this type. Very many minuscules support it with 
some degree of mixture; 81, 1175, and 1506 are perhaps the best, but most of the manuscripts 
that the Alands classify as Category Il or Category III in Paul probably belong here (the 
possible exceptions are the members of Families 365/2127, 330, and 2138). It is interesting to 
note that the Alexandrian is the only non-Byzantine type with a long history — there are no P.e/ 
B manuscripts after the fourth century, and the “Western” text has only three Greek witnesses, 
with the last dating from the ninth century, but we have Alexandrian witnesses from the fourth 
century to the end of the manuscript era. Apart from certain fragmentary papyri, N is the 
earliest and best of these. 


The situation in the Catholic Epistles is complicated. The work of Richards on the Johannine 
Epistles, and the studies of scholars such as Amphoux, have clearly revealed that there are (at 
least) three distinct non-Byzantine groups here: Family 2138, Family 1739 (which here seems 
to include C), and the large group headed by P”, n, A, B, 33, etc. Richards calls all three of 
these Alexandrian, but he has no definition of text-types; it seems evident that Amphoux is 
right: These are three text-types, not three groups within a single type. 
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Even within the Alexandrian group, we find distinctions. P’”? and B stand together. Almost all 
other Alexandrian witnesses fall into a group headed by A and 33 (other members of this group 
include W, 81, 436). NX stands alone; it does not seem to have any close allies. It remains to be 
determined whether this is textually significant or just a matter of defective copying (such 
things are harder to test in a short corpus like the Catholic Epistles). 


As already mentioned, Schmid analysed the manuscripts of the Apocalypse and found that N 
stood almost alone; its only ally is P*’. The other non-Byzantine witnesses tend to cluster 
around A and C rather than x. The general sense is that the A/C type is the Alexandrian text (if 
nothing else, it is the largest of the non-Byzantine types, which is consistently true of the 
Alexandrian text). Certainly the A/C type is regarded as the best; the P*’/n type is regarded as 
having many peculiar readings. 

Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 

von Soden: 62 


Many critical apparati (including those of Merk and Bover) refer to X using the siglum “S.” 


Bibliography 
Note: As with all the major uncials, no attempt is made to compile a complete bibliography. 
Collations: 


A full edition, with special type and intended to show the exact nature of the corrections, etc. 
was published by Tischendorf in 1861. This is now superseded by the photographic edition 
published by Kirsopp Lake (1911). And that in turn has been updated by the detailed scans at 
www.codexsinaiticus.org. 


Sample Plates: 

Images are found in nearly every book on NT criticism which contains pictures. 
Editions which cite: 

Cited in all editions since Tischendorf. 

Other Works: 


See especially H. J. M. Milne and T. C. Skeat, Scribes and Correctors of Codex Sinaiticus 
(1938) 
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Manuscript A (02) 


Location/Catalog Number 


British Library, Royal 1 D.v-viii. Volumes v, vi, and vii (as presently bound) contain the Old 
Testament, volume viii the New Testament. Originally given to the English by Cyril Lucar, at 
various times patriarch of Alexandria and Constantinople. He had it from Alexandria, and so 
the manuscript came to be called “Codex Alexandrinus,” but it is by no means sure that it had 
always been there; it has been suggested that it was originally from Mount Athos. 


Contents 


A originally contained the entire Old and New Testaments, plus | and II Clement and (if the 
table of contents is to be believed) the Psalms of Solomon. As the manuscript stands, small 
portions of the Old Testament have been lost, as have Matthew 1:1-25:6, John 6:50-8:52 
(though the size and number of missing leaves implies that John 7:53-8:11 were not part of 
the manuscript), 2 Cor. 4:13-14:6. The final leaves of the manuscript have been lost, meaning 
that 2 Clement ends at 12:4. Like the New Testament, the Old contains some non-canonical or 
marginally canonical material: 3 and 4 Maccabees, Psalm 151, Odes. 


Date/Scribe 


There is some slight disagreement about the date of A. A colophon attributes it to Thecla, 
working in the time of Saint Paul (!), but this colophon is clearly a later forgery; it may have 
been written by a Thecla, but not that Thecla. Although most experts believe the manuscript is 
of the fifth century, a few have held out for the late fourth. A very few have held out for later 
dates: Semler said seventh, and someone by the name of Oudin apparently placed it in the 
tenth century! (This was based on the inclusion of an alleged letter of Athanasius, which, it was 
claimed, must have been written in the tenth century because there were lots of forgeries 
written around that time.) No scholar since the early nineteenth century has taken either of 
these claims seriously, however, and our knowledge of ancient manuscripts and their dating is 
vastly greater now. 


The number of scribes has also been disputed; Kenyon thought there were five, but Milne and 
Skeat (who had better tools for comparison) suggest that there are only two, possibly three. 
(The uncertainty lies in the fact that part of the New Testament, beginning with Luke and 
ending with 1 Cor. 10:8, present a rather different appearance from the rest of the New 
Testament — but when compared in detail, the hand appears extremely similar to the scribe 
who did the rest of the New Testament.) Occasional letterforms are said to resemble Coptic 
letters, perhaps hinting at Egyptian origin, but this is not universally conceded. 
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A contains a significant number of corrections, both from the original scribe and by later hands, 
but it has not undergone the sort of major overhaul we see in N or D or even B (which was 
retraced by a later hand). Nor do the corrections appear to belong to a particular type of text. 


Description and Text-type 


The story of how A reached its present location is much less involved than that of its present 
neighbour x. A has been in England since 1627. It is first encountered in Constantinople in 
1624, though it is likely that Cyril Lucar (recently translated from the Orthodox Patriarchate of 
Alexandria to that of Constantinople) brought it with him from Egypt. Lucar was involved in a 
complex struggle with the Turkish government, the Catholic church, and his own subordinates, 
and presented the codex to the English in gratitude for their help. The Church of 
Constantinople was disorderly enough that Lucar seems to have had some trouble keeping his 
hands on the codex, but it eventually was handed over to the English. 


After arriving in Britain, it did have one brief adventure: During the English Civil War, there was 
threat of dispersal of the Royal Library (the core of what became first the British Museum then 
the British Library). When Librarian Patrick Young was allowed to retire, he took the 
Alexandrinus with him; it was finally returned to the Library in 1664. Given how erratic was the 
behavior of Cromwell’s followers, that may have been just as well. 


A is somewhat confounding to both the friends and enemies of the Byzantine text, as it gives 
some evidence to the arguments of both sides. 


A is Byzantine in the gospels; there can be no question of this. It is, in fact, the oldest 
Byzantine manuscript in Greek. (The Peshitta Syriac is older, and is Byzantine, but it obviously 
is not Greek.) But Ais not a “normal” Byzantine witness — that is, it is not directly related to the 
K* type which eventually became dominant. The text of A in the Gospels is, in fact, related to 
Family M1 (Von Soden’s I*). Yet even those who documented this connection (Silva Lake and 
others) note that A is not a particularly pure member of Family Ml. Nor, in their opinions, was it 
an ancestor of Family lM; rather, it was a slightly mixed descendent. The additional elements 
seem to have been Alexandrian — the obvious example being the omission of John 7:53-8:11, 
but A also omits, e.g., Luke 22:43—44 and (in the first hand) John 5:3. Westcott and Hort felt 
the combination of B and A to be strong and significant. We are nonetheless left with the 
question of the relationship between A and the rest of the Byzantine text. The best explanation 
appears to me to be that A is derived from a Byzantine text very poorly and sporadically 
corrected against an Alexandrian document (most likely not systematically corrected, but with 
occasional Byzantine readings eliminated as they were noticed in an environment where the 
Alexandrian text dominated). But other explanations are certainly possible. 
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The situation in the rest of the New Testament is simpler: A is Alexandrian throughout. It is not 
quite as pure as N or B or the majority of the papyri; it has a few Byzantine readings. But the 
basic text is as clearly Alexandrian as the gospels are Byzantine. The Alands, for instance, list 
A as Category | in the entire New Testament except for the Gospels (where they list it as 
Category III for historical reasons). Von Soden calls it H (but I in the Gospels). 


In Acts, there seems to be no reason to think A is to be associated particularly with N or B. It 
seems to be somewhat closer to P”. 


In Paul, the situation changes. A clearly belongs with X (and C 33 etc.) against P** and B. This 
was first observed by Zuntz, and has been confirmed by others since then. 


The case in the Catholic Epistles is complicated. The vast majority of the so-called Alexandrian 
witnesses seem to be weaker texts of a type associated with A and 33. (Manuscripts such as 
W, 81, and 436 seem to follow these two, with Byzantine mixture.) The complication is that 
neither B nor N seems to be part of this type. The simplest explanation is that the Alexandrian 
text breaks down into subtypes, but this has not been proved. 


In the Apocalypse, A and X once again part company. According to Schmid, X forms a small 
group with P%’, while A is the earliest and generally best of a much larger group of witnesses 
including C, the vulgate, and most of the non-Byzantine minuscules. In this book, the A/C text 
is considered much the best witness. Based on its number of supporters relative to the P*’/x 
text, one must suspect the A/C text of being the mainstream Alexandrian text, but this cannot 
be considered proved — there aren’t enough early patristic writings to classify the witnesses. 
Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: 54 


Bibliography 
Note: As with all the major uncials, no attempt is made to compile a complete bibliography. 
Collations: 


The first publication was as footnotes to the London Polyglot. The symbol “A” is from Wettstein. 
A photographic edition (at reduced size) was published by Kenyon starting in 1909. 


Sample Plates: 

Images are found in nearly every book on NT criticism which contains pictures. 
Editions which cite: 

Cited in all editions since Tischendorf (plus Wettstein, etc.) 
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Manuscript B (03) 


Location/Catalog Number 


Vatican Library, Greek 1209. The manuscript has been there for its entire known history; hence 
the title “Codex Vaticanus.” 


Contents 


B originally contained the entire Old and New Testaments, except that it never included the 
books of Maccabees or the Prayer of Manasseh. The manuscript now has slight defects; in the 
Old Testament, it omits most of Genesis (to 46:28) and portions of Psalms (lacking Psalms 
105-137). In the New Testament, it is defective from Hebrews 9:14 onward (ending KATA), 
omitting the end of Hebrews, 1 and 2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon, and the Apocalypse. It is 
possible that additional books might have been included at the end — although it is also 
possible that the Apocalypse was not included. Indeed, it is barely possible (though this is 
rarely mentioned) that B originally omitted the Pastorals; this would accord with the contents of 
its relative P*°. 


Date/Scribe 


Early estimates of the date of this manuscript, at a time when knowledge of paleography was 
limited, varied significantly — e.g. Montfaucon suggested the fifth or sixth century, and Dupin 
the seventh. But Hug (who was the first to really stress the importance of this manuscript) 
suggested the fourth century, and this is no longer questioned; B is now universally conceded 
to belong to the fourth century, probably to the early part of the century. It is in many ways very 
primitive, having very short book titles and lacking the Eusebian apparatus. It has its own 
unique system of chapter identifications; that in the gospels is found elsewhere only in =. It 
uses a continuous system of numbers in Paul, showing that (in one or another of its 
ancestors), Hebrews stood between Galatians and Ephesians, even though Hebrews stands 
after Thessalonians in B itself. There is a second system in Paul as well; we also find two sets 
of chapter numbers in Acts and the Catholic Epistles, save that 2 Peter is not numbered 
(perhaps because it was not considered canonical by the unknown person who created this 
chapter system). 


A single scribe seems to have been responsible for the New Testament, though two scribes 
worked on the Old. There were two primary correctors, though the dates of both are rather 
uncertain. The first is tentatively dated to the sixth century; the second comes from the tenth or 
eleventh. The second of these is much the more important, though more for damage done 
than for the actual readings supplied. This scribe, finding the manuscript somewhat faded, 
proceeded to re-ink the entire text (except for a few passages which he considered 
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inauthentic). This scribe also added accents and breathings. This re-inking had several side 
effects, all of them (for us) bad. First, it defaced the appearance of the letters, making it harder 
to do paleographic work. Second, it rendered some of the readings of the original text 
impossible to reconstruct. And third, it makes it very difficult to tell if there are any original 
accents, breathings, punctuation, etc. Such marks will generally disappear under the re-inking. 
Only when such a mark has not been re-inked can we be sure it came from the original hand. 
Modern techniques could perhaps see through the work of this defacer, but as far as | know, 
no one has been willing to put up the money for this, and | doubt the Vatican would allow the 
manuscript to leave their library for as long as the project would need. 


It is not absolutely certain when B was damaged, but it certainly happened in the manuscript 
era, because a supplement with the missing material was later added to the volume. This 
supplement is late, in a minuscule hand (manuscript 1957, dated paleographically to the 
fifteenth century; it is believed that the Apocalypse was copied from a manuscript belonging to 
Cardinal Bessarion. It has been conjectured that Bessarion contributed B to the Vatican library, 
but this is pure conjecture; all that is known is that the manuscript has been in the library since 
the compiling of the first catalog in 1475.) 


Description and Text-type 


This is the manuscript. The big one. The key. It is believed that every non-Byzantine edition 
since Westcott and Hort has been closer to B than to any other manuscript. There is general 
consensus about the nature of its text: Westcott and Hort called it “Neutral” (i.e. Alexandrian); 
Von Soden listed it as H (Alexandrian), Wisse calls it Group B (Alexandrian), the Alands place 
it in Category | (which in practice also means Alexandrian). No other substantial witness is as 
clearly a member of this text-type; B very nearly defines the Alexandrian text. 


Despite the unanimity of scholars, the situation is somewhat more complicated than is implied 
by the statement “B is Alexandrian.” The facts change from corpus to corpus. 


In the Gospels, Westcott and Hort centered the “Neutral”/Alexandrian text around B and N (01). 
At that time, they agreed more closely with each other than with anything else (except that Z 
had a special kinship with X). Since that time, things have grown more complex. B has been 
shown to have a special affinity with P® — an affinity much greater than its affinity with XN, and 
of a different kind. The scribal problems of P® make it harder to analyse (particularly since N 
departs the Alexandrian text in the early chapters of John), but it also appears closer to B than 
X. Among later manuscripts, L has suffered much Byzantine mixture, but its non-Byzantine 
readings stand closer to B than to XN. Thus it appears that we must split the Alexandrian text of 
the Gospels into, at the very least, two subfamilies, a B family (P®, P’>, B, L, probably the 
Sahidic Coptic) and an N family (Xx, Z, at least some of the semi-Alexandrian minuscules). This 
is a matter which probably deserves greater attention. 
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There is little to be said regarding Acts. B seems once again to be the purest Alexandrian 
manuscript, but | know of no study yet published which fully details the relations between the 
Alexandrian witnesses. It is likely that B, A, and XN all belong to the same text-type. We have 
not the data to say whether there are sub-text-types of this text. 


In Paul, the matter is certainly much more complex. Hort described B, in that corpus, as being 
primarily Alexandrian but with “Western” elements. This was accepted for a long time, but has 
two fundamental flaws. First, B has many significant readings not found in either the 
Alexandrian (x A C 33 etc.) or the “Western” (D F G latt) witnesses. Several good examples of 
this come from Colossians: In 2:2, B (alone of Greek witnesses known to Hort; now supported 
by P4* and implicitly by the members of Family 1739) has tou @eou Xptotou; in 3:6, B (now 
supported by P“*) omits emt ToUcC ULOUG TNC aneElLBElac Also, B was the earliest witness known 
to Hort; was it proper to define its text in terms of two text-types (Western and Alexandrian) 
which existed only in later manuscripts? 


It was not until 1946 that G. Zuntz examined this question directly; the results were published 
in 1953 as The Text of the Epistles: A Disquisition Upon the Corpus Paulinum. Zuntz’s methods 
were excessively laborious, and cannot possibly be generalized to the entire tradition — but he 
showed unquestionably that, first, B and P** had a special kinship, and second, that these 
manuscripts were not part of the mainstream Alexandrian text. This was a major breakthrough 
in two respects: It marked the first attempt to distinguish the textual history of the Epistles from 
the textual history of the Gospels (even though there is no genuine reason to think they are 
similar), and it also marked the first attempt, in Paul, to break out of Griesbach’s Alexandrian/ 
Byzantine/Western model. 


Zuntz called his proposed fourth text-type “proto-Alexandrian” (p. 156), and lists as its 
members P* B 1739 (plus the relatives of the latter; Zuntz was aware of 6 424** M/0121 1908; 
to this now add 0243 1881 630 2200) sa bo Clement Origen. 


It appears to me that even this classification is too simple; there are five text-types in Paul — 
not just the traditional Alexandrian, Byzantine, and “Western” texts, but two others which Zuntz 
combined as the “Proto-Alexandrian” text. (This confusion is largely the result of Zuntz’s 
method; since he worked basically from P“°, he observed the similarities of these manuscripts 
to P** but did not really analyse the places where they differ.) The Alexandrian, “Western,” and 
Byzantine texts remain as he found them. From the “Proto-Alexandrian” witnesses, however, 
we must deduct Family 1739, which appears to be its own type. Family 1739 does share a 
number of readings with P** and B, but it also shares special readings with the Alexandrian and 
“Western” texts and has a handful of readings of its own. It also appears to me that the 
Bohairic Coptic, which Zuntz called Alexandrian, is actually closer to the true Alexandrian text. 


This leaves B with only two full-fledged allies in Paul: P** and the Sahidic Coptic. | also think 
that Zuntz’s title “Proto-Alexandrian” is deceptive, since the P*°/B type and the Alexandrian text 
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clearly split before the time of P**. As a result, | prefer the neutral title P*°6/B type (if we ever 
find additional substantial witnesses, we may be able to come up with a better name). 


When we turn to the Catholics, the situation seems once again to be simple. Most observers 
have regarded B as, once again, the best of the Alexandrian witnesses — so, e.g., Richards, 
who in the Johannine Epistles places it in the A? group, which consists mostly of the Old 
Uncials: NAB C WU 6. 


There are several peculiar points about these results, though. First, Richards lumps together 
three groups as the “Alexandrian text.” Broadly speaking, these groups may be described as 
Family 2138 (A'‘), the Old Uncials (A?), and Family 1739 (A°’). And, no matter what one’s 
opinion about Family 1739, no reasonable argument can make Family 2138 an Alexandrian 
group. What does this say about Richards’s other groups? 


Another oddity is the percentages of agreement. For the A? group, Richards gives these figures 
for rates of agreement with the group profile (W. L. Richards, The Classification of the Greek 
Manuscripts of the Johannine Epistles, SBL Dissertation Series, 1977, p. 141): 


Agreement % 


Bf 89% 
a « - 


This is disturbing in a number of ways. First, what is 6 doing in the group? It’s far weaker than 
the rest of the manuscripts. Merely having a 70% agreement is not enough — not when the 
group profiles are in doubt! Second, can W, which has clearly suffered Byzantine mixture, 
really be considered the leading witness of the type? Third, can C (which was found by 
Amphoux to be associated with Family 1739 in the Catholics) really be the leading Old Uncial 
of this type? Fourth, it can be shown that most of the important Alexandrian minuscules (e.g. 
33, 81, 436, none of which were examined by Richards) are closer to A than to B or N. Ought 
not A be the defining manuscript of the type? Yet it agrees with the profile only 81% of the time! 


A much more reasonable approach is to take more of the Alexandrian minuscules into account, 
and a rather different picture emerges. Rather than being the weakest Alexandrian uncial, A 
becomes (in my researches) the earliest and key witness of the true Alexandrian type, heading 
the group AW 33 81 486 al. The clear majority of the Alexandrian witnesses in the Catholics go 
here, either purely (as in the case, e.g., of 33) or with Byzantine mixture (as, e.g., in 436 and 
its near relative 1067). In this system, both B and N stand rather off to the side — perhaps part 
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of the same type, but not direct ancestors of anything. B also has a special kinship, at least in 
the Petrine epistles, with P”, the one substantial papyrus of the Catholic Epistles. Despite 
Richards, it appears that B and P” form at least a sub-type of the Alexandrian text. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: 61 


Bibliography 
Note: As with all the major uncials, no attempt is made to compile a complete bibliography. 
Collations: 


B has been published several times, including several recent photographic editions (the 
earliest from 1904-1907; full colour editions were published starting in 1968). It is important to 
note that the early non-photographic editions are not reliable. Tischendorf, of course, listed the 
readings of the manuscript, but this was based on a most cursory examination; the Vatican 
authorities went to extraordinary lengths to keep him from examining Vaticanus. Others who 
wished to study it, such as Tregelles, were denied even the right to see it. The first edition to 
be based on actual complete examination of the manuscript was done by Cardinal Mai (4 
volumes; a 1 volume edition came later) — but this was one of the most incompetently 
executed editions of all time. Not only is the number of errors extraordinarily high, but no 
attention is paid to readings of the first hand versus correctors, and there is no detailed 
examination of the manuscript’s characteristics. Despite its advantages, it is actually less 
reliable than Tischendorf, and of course far inferior to recent editions. Philipp Buttmann 
produced a New Testament edition based largely on B, but he had B’s text via Mai, which he 
seemingly didn’t trust very much, so the resulting edition isn’t much like B or anything else 
(except 2427, which apparently was copied from Buttmann). 


Sample Plates: 

Images are found in nearly every book on NT criticism which contains pictures. 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in all editions since Tischendorf 

Other Works: 

The bibliography for B is too large to be covered here. The reader is particularly referred to: 
G Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles: A Disquisition Upon the Corpus Paulinum. 


See also, e.g., S. Kubo, P” and the Codex Vaticanus. 
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Manuscript C (04) 


Location/Catalog Number 

Paris, National Library Greek 9. It was heard of in the sixteenth century, when Cardinal Ridolfi 
of Florence acquired it; it passed to Catherine de Medici, and then to France. 

Contents 


C originally contained the entire Old and New Testaments, but was erased in the twelfth 
century and overwritten with Syriac works of Ephraem. The first to more or less completely 
read the manuscript was Tischendorf, but it is likely that it will never be fully deciphered (for 
example, the first lines of every book were written in red or some other colour of ink, and have 
completely vanished). In addition, very many leaves were lost when the book was rewritten; 
while it is barely possible that some may yet be rediscovered, there is no serious hope of 
recovering the whole book. 


As it now stands, C lacks the following New Testament verses in their entirety: 


* Matt. 1:1-2, 5:15-7:5, 17:26-18:28, 22:21-23:17, 24:10-45, 25:30-26:22, 27:11-46, 
28:15—end 


* Mark 1:1-17, 6:32-8:5, 12:30-13:19 


Luke 1:1-2, 2:5-42, 3:21-4:5, 6:4-36, 7:17-8:28, 12:4-19:42, 20:28-21:20, 22:19- 
23:25, 24:7-45 


* John 1:1-3, 1:41-3:33, 5:17-6:38, 7:3-8:34 (does not have space for 7:53-8:11), 9:11- 
11:7, 11:47-13:8, 14:8-16:21, 18:36-20:25 


- Acts 1:1-2, 4:3-5:34, 6:8, 10:43-13:1, 16:37—20:10, 21:31-22:20, 23:18-24:15, 26:19— 
27:16, 28:5—end 


* Romans 1:1-2, 2:5-3:21, 9:6-10:15, 11:31-13:10 
* 1 Corinthians 1:1-2, 7:18-9:16, 13:8-15:40 
2 Corinthians 1:1—2, 10:8—end 
* Galatians 1:1-20 
* Ephesians 1:1-2:18, 4:17-end 
* Philippians 1:1—22, 3:5—-end 


* Colossians 1:1—2 
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* 1 Thessalonians 1:1, 2:9-end 

* 2 Thessalonians (entire book) 

* 1 Timothy 1:1-3:9, 5:20—end 

* 2 Timothy 1:1-2 

- Titus 1:1-2 

* Philemon 1-2 

* Hebrews 1:1-2:4, 7:26-9:15, 10:24-12:15 
* James 1:1-2, 4:2-—end 

* 1 Peter 1:1-2, 4:5-end 

* 2 Peter 1:1 

* 1 John 1:1-2, 4:3-end 

* 2 John (entire book) 

* 3John 1-2 

* Jude 1-2 

* Revelation 1:1-2, 3:20-5:14, 7:14-17, 8:5-9:16, 10:10—11:3, 16:13—18:2, 19:5—end 


(and, of course, C may be illegible even on the pages which survive). We might note that we 
are fortunate to have even this much of the New Testament; we have significantly more than 
half of the NT, but much less than half of the Old Testament. 


Date/Scribe 


The original writing of C is dated paleographically to the fifth century, and is quite fine and clear 
(fortunately, given what has happened to the manuscript since). Before being erased, it was 
worked over by two significant correctors, C? (C°) and C® (C*). (The corrector C' was the 
original corrector, but made very few changes. C’ is not once cited in NA?’.) Corrector C? is 
thought to have worked in the sixth century or thereabouts; C° performed his task around the 
ninth century. (For more information about the correctors of C, see the article on Correctors 
and Corrections.) 


It was probably in the twelfth century that the manuscript was erased and overwritten; the 
upper writing is a Greek translation of 38 Syriac sermons by Ephraem. 
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Description and Text-type 


It is usually stated that C is a mixed manuscript, or an Alexandrian manuscript with much 
Byzantine mixture. The Alands, for instance, list it as Category Il; given their classification 
scheme, that amounts to a statement that it is Alexandrian with Byzantine influence. Von 
Soden lists it among the H (Alexandrian) witnesses, but not as a leading witness of the type. 


The actual situation is much more complex than that, as even the Alands’ own figures reveal 
(they show a manuscript with a far higher percentage of Byzantine readings in the gospels 
than elsewhere). The above description is broadly accurate in the Gospels; it is not true at all 
elsewhere. 


In the Gospels, the Alands’ figures show a manuscript which is slightly more Byzantine than 
not, while Wisse lists C as mixed in his three chapters of Luke. But these are overall 
assessments; a detailed examination shows C to waver significantly in its adherence to the 
Alexandrian and Byzantine texts. While at no point entirely pure, it will in some sections be 
primarily Alexandrian, in others mostly Byzantine. 


Gerben Kollenstaart brings to my attention the work of Mark R. Dunn in An Examination of the 
Textual Character of Codex Ephraemi Syri Rescriptus (C, 04) in the Four Gospels 
(unpublished Dissertation, Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary 1990). Neither of us 
has seen this document, but we find the summary, “C is a weak Byzantine witness in Matthew, 
a weak Alexandrian in Mark, and a strong Alexandrian in John. In Luke C’s textual 
relationships are unclear” (Summarized in Brooks, The New Testament Text of Gregory of 
Nyssa, p. 60, footnote 1). | dislike the terminology used, as it looks much too formulaic and 
appears to assume that C’s textual affinities change precisely at the boundaries between 
books. (Given C’s fragmentary state, this is even more unprovable than usual.) But the general 
conclusion seems fair enough: Matthew is the most Byzantine, John the least. In all cases, 
however, one suspects Byzantine and Alexandrian mixture — probably of Byzantine readings 
atop an Alexandrian base. This would explain the larger number of Byzantine readings in 
Matthew: As is often the case, the corrector was most diligent at the beginning. 


Outside the Gospels, C seems to show the same sort of shift shown by its near-contemporary, 
A — though, because C possessed Alexandrian elements in the gospels, the shift is less 
noticeable. But it is not unfair to say that C is mixed in the Gospels and almost purely non- 
Byzantine elsewhere. 


In short works such as Acts and the Catholic Epistles, the limited amount of text available 
makes precise determinations difficult. In the Acts, we can at least state definitively that C is 
less Byzantine than it is in the Gospels, but any conclusion beyond that is somewhat tentative. 
The usual statement is that C is Alexandrian, and | know of no counter-evidence. Nonetheless, 
given the situation in the Catholic Epistles, | believe this statement must be taken with caution. 
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The situation in the Catholic Epistles is purely and simply confused. The published evaluations 
do not agree. W. L. Richards, in his dissertation on the Johannine Epistles using the Claremont 
Profile Method, does a fine job of muddling the issue. He lists C as a member of the A? text, 
which appears to be the mainstream Alexandrian text (it also contains XN, A, and B). But 
something funny happens when one examines C’s affinities. C has a 74% agreement with A, 
and a 77% agreement with B, but also a 73% agreement with 1739, and a 72% agreement 
with 1243. This is hardly a large enough difference to classify C with the Alexandrians as 
against the members of Family 1739. And, indeed, Amphoux and Outtier link C with Family 
1739, considering their common material possibly “Ceesarean.” Tim Finney has indicated 
something similar. 


My personal results seem to split the difference. If one assumes C is Alexandrian, it can be 
made to look Alexandrian. But if one starts with no such assumptions, then it appears that C 
does incline toward Family 1739. It is not a pure member of the family, in the sense that (say) 
323 is; 323, after all, may be suspected of being descended (with mixture) from 1739 itself. But 
C must be suspected of belonging to the type from which the later Family 1739 descended. 
(Presumably the surviving witnesses of Family 1739 are descended from a common ancestor 
more recent than C, i.e. Family 1739 is a sub-text-type of the broader C/1241/1739 type.) It is 
possible (perhaps even likely) that C has some Alexandrian mixture, but proving this (given the 
very limited amount of text available) will require a very detailed examination of C. 


Westcott, in his commentary on the Johannine Epistles, lists the peculiar readings of C (that is, 
those not shared by X AB), adding that they “have no appearance of genuiness”: 


1 Jn 1:3 omit de with the late mss. [C* P 33 81 322 323 429 453 630 945 1241 1505 1739 
2298 hark sa arm] 


1 Jn 1:4 add ev nutv [C* pesh] 


1 Jn 1:5 erayyeaua with the late mss. [C P 33 69 81 181 323 429 436 614 630 945 1505 1739 
2298 hark bo (N? W ayamn tnc enayysAtac)] 


1 Jn 1:9 omit nyuac [C singular reading] 
1 Jn 2:4 omit ott with the late mss. [C K L P 049 69 1881 arm; not 1739] 
1 Jn 2:21 omit mav [singular reading] 


1 Jn 3:14 add tov adeAdov with the late mss. [C K LW 81 (P 69 206 614 630 1505 Tov 
adeAov auTou)] 


1 Jn 3:20 kuptoc for 6eoc [singular reading] 


1 Jn 4:2 yptotov inoouv [singular reading] 
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Westcott’s statement seems to be generally true — all the items here appear to be either 
singular, simple errors of omission, or minor paraphrases. But C still appears highly valuable 
when in company with good witnesses. 


In Paul, the situation is simpler: C is a very good witness, of the Alexandrian type as found in & 
A 33 81 1175 etc. (This as opposed to the type(s) found in P* or B or 1739). So far as | know, 
this has never been disputed. 


In the Apocalypse, C is linked with A in what is usually called the Alexandrian text. No matter 
what it is called, this type (which also includes the Vulgate and most of the better minuscules) 
is considered the best type. Note that this is not the sort of text found in P*” and N. 

Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: 63 


Bibliography 
Note: As with all the major uncials, no attempt is made to compile a complete bibliography. 
Collations: 


Various editors extracted occasional readings from the manuscript, but Tischendorf was the 
first to read C completely. Tischendorf is often reported to have used chemicals, but in fact it is 
believed that they were applied before his time — and they have hastened the decay of the 
manuscript. Tischendorf, working by eye alone, naturally did a less than perfect job. Robert W. 
Lyon, in 1958-1959, published a series of corrections in New Testament Studies (v). But this, 
too, is reported to be imperfect. The best current source is the information published in the Das 
Neue Testament auf Papyrus series. But there is no single source which fully describes C. 


Sample Plates: 

Sir Frederick Kenyon & A. W. Adams, Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts 
Editions which cite: 

Cited in all editions since Tischendorf 

Other Works: 


Mark R. Dunn, An Examination of the Textual Character of Codex Ephraemi Syri Rescriptus 
(C, 04) in the Four Gospels (unpublished Dissertation, Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 1990) 
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Manuscript D* (05) 


Location/Catalog Number 


Cambridge, University Library Nn. 2. 41. The well-known Codex Bezae, so-called because it 
was once the possession of Theodore Beza. 


Contents 


Greek/Latin diglot, with the Greek on the left page. The Greek currently contains the Gospels 
and Acts with lacunae; the manuscript lacks Matt. 1:1-20, 6:20-9:20, 27:2-12, John 1:16— 
3:26, Acts 8:29-10:14, 21:2-10, 16-18, 22:10—20, 29-end. In addition, Matt. 3:7-16, Mark 
16:15-end, John 18:14—20:13 (a total of ten leaves) are supplements from a later hand 
(estimated to date from the tenth to twelfth century). The Gospels are in the “Western” order 
Matthew, John, Luke, Mark, though Chapman offered evidence that an ancestor had the books 
in the order Matthew, Mark, John, Luke. 


Since the Greek and Latin are on facing pages, the losses to the Latin side are not precisely 
parallel; d (the symbol for the Latin of D; Beuron #5) lacks Matt. 1:1-11, 2:20-3:7, 6:8-8:27, 
26:65-27:2, Mark 16:6—20, John 1:1-3:16, 18:2—20:1, Acts 8:21-10:3, 20:32-21:1, 21:8-9, 
22:3-9, 22:21—end. In addition, the Latin includes 3 John 11-15. 


The original contents of D are somewhat controversial. Obviously it must have contained the 
Gospels, Acts, and 3 John. This would seem to imply that the manuscript originally contained 
the Gospels, Catholic Epistles, and Acts (in that order). This, however, does not fit well with the 
pagination of the manuscript; Chapman theorized that the manuscript actually originally 
contained the Gospels, Apocalypse, 1 John, 2 John, 3 John, and Acts (in that order). This 
makes sense, but cannot be considered certain — particularly since it is at least possible that 
some works would have been included in only one language (e.g. the Catholic Epistles in Latin 
only, plus some other work, also in Latin only). 


Date/Scribe 


The manuscript has been variously dated, generally from the fourth to the sixth centuries (very 
early examiners gave even more extreme dates: Kipling, who published a facsimile in 1793, 
claimed a second century date, and Michaelis also considered it the earliest manuscript 
known, but a few guessed dates as late as the seventh century.) In the middle of the twentieth 
century, the tendency seemed to be to date it to the sixth century; currently the consensus 
seems to be swinging back toward the fifth. It is very difficult to achieve certainty, however, as 
the handwriting is quite unusual. The Greek and Latin are written in parallel sense lines (a 
system which Scrivener believed existed in Bezae’s exemplar, and probably several 
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generations before that), and the scribe uses a very similar hand for both languages — so 
much so that a casual glance cannot tell the one language from the other; one must look at the 
actual letters and what they spell. 


The unusual writing style is only one of the curiosities surrounding the scribe of D. It is not 
clear whether his native language was Greek or Latin; both sides of the manuscript contain 
many improbable errors. (Perhaps the easiest explanation is that the scribe’s native language 
was something other than Greek or Latin.) It is believed to have been in Gaul by the ninth 
century, but its history before that can only be conjectured. 


D’s text, as will be discussed below, was far removed from the Byzantine standard (or, 
perhaps, from any other standard). As a result, it was corrected many times by many different 
scribes. Scrivener believed that no fewer than nine correctors worked on the manuscript, the 
first being nearly contemporary with the original scribe and the last working in the eleventh or 
twelfth century. In general, these correctors brought the manuscript closer to the Byzantine text 
(as well as adding occasional marginal comments and even what appear to be magical 
formulae at the bottom of the pages of Mark). 


Harris tabulated Scrivener’s list of correctors as follows (a shortened summary): 


a es a | eS 
po Datei | 
ea ate | 


viii? (Kenyon said vii 


xii? 


ix 
ix 


“modern” 
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1 liturgical note in Acts 


Correctors A, C, E, F, and H worked primarily on the Greek; B on Greek and Latin; G primarily 
in Latin. Thus the largest share of early corrections was to the Greek. But the corretors from 
the tenth century on were much more interested in adding lectionary and liturgical material. 


For more recent views on these correctors, see D. C. Parker’s work on Codex Bezae; Parker 
redates some of the correctors (moving them back some centuries), and believes that one had 
an Alexandrian text. 


Description and Text-type 


The text of D can only be described as mysterious. We don’t have answers about it; we have 
questions. There is nothing like it in the rest of the New Testament tradition. It is, by far the 
earliest Greek manuscript to contain John 7:53-8:11 (though it has a form of the text quite 
different from that found in most Byzantine witnesses). It is the only Greek manuscript to 
contain (or rather, to omit) the so-called Western Non-Interpolations. In Luke 3, rather than the 
Lucan genealogy of Jesus, it has an inverted form of Matthew’s genealogy (this is unique 
among Greek manuscripts). In Luke 6:5 it has a unique reading about a man working on the 
Sabbath. D and © are the only Greek manuscripts to insert a loose paraphrase of Luke 14:8— 
10 after Matt. 20:28. And the list could easily be multiplied; while these are among the most 
noteworthy of the manuscript’s readings, it has a rich supply of other singular variants. 


In the Acts, if anything, the manuscript is even more extreme than in the Gospels. F. G. 
Kenyon, in The Western Text of the Gospels and Acts, describes a comparison of the text of 
Westcott & Hort with that of A. C. Clark. The former is essentially the text of B, the latter 
approximates the text of D so far as it is extant. Kenyon lists the WH text of Acts at 18,401 
words, that of Clark at 19,983 words; this makes Clark’s text 8.6 percent longer — and implies 
that, if D were complete, the Bezan text of Acts might well be 10% longer than the Alexandrian, 
and 7% to 8% longer than the Byzantine text. 


This leaves us with two initial questions: What /s this text, and how much authority does it 
have? 


Matthaei referred to it as editio scurrilis, but nineteenth century scholars inclined to give the 
text great weight. Yes, D was unique, but in that era, with the number of known manuscripts 
relatively small, that objection must have seemed less important. D was made the core witness 
— indeed, the key and only Greek witness — of what was called the “Western” text. 


More recently, Von Soden listed D as the first and chief witness of his I* text; the other 
witnesses he includes in the type are generally those identified by Streeter as “Caesarean” (O 
28 565 700 etc.) The Alands list it as Category IV — a fascinating classification, as D is the 
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only substantial witness of the type. Wisse listed it as a divergent manuscript of Group B — but 
this says more about the Claremont Profile Method than about D; the CPM is designed to split 
Byzantine strands, and given a sufficiently non-Byzantine manuscript, it is helpless. (Biologists 
have a term for this phenomenon: It’s known as “long branch assimiliation.” If you have a large 
mass of closely related entities, and two entities not related to the large mass, the two distant 
entities may look related just because they are way out in the middle of nowhere.) 


The problem is, Bezae remains unique among Greek witnesses. Yes, there is a clear 
“Western” family in Paul (D F G 629 and the Latin versions.) But this cannot be identified with 
certainty with the Bezan text; there is no “missing link” to prove the identity. Not one 
manuscript contains a “Western” text of both the Gospels and Paul! There are Greek witnesses 
which have some kinship with Bezae — N in the early chapters of John; the fragmentary papyri 
P22 and P® and P* in Acts. But none of these witnesses is complete, and none is as extreme 
as Bezae. 


D’s closest kinship is with the Latin versions, but none of them are as extreme as it is. D is, for 
instance, the only manuscript to substitute Matthew’s genealogy of Jesus for Luke’s. On the 
face of it, this is not a “Western” reading; it is simply a Bezan reading. 


Then there is the problem of D and d. The one witness to consistently agree with Ds is its 
Latin side, d. Like D, it uses Matthew’s genealogy in Luke. It has all the “Western Non- 
Interpolations.” And, perhaps most notably, it has a number of readings which appear to be 
assimilations to the Greek. 


Yet so, too, does D seem to have assimilations to the Latin. 


We are almost forced to the conclusion that D and d have, to some extent, been conformed to 
each other. The great question is, to what extent were they conformed, and what did the 
respective Greek and Latin texts look like before this work was done? 


On this point there can be no clear conclusion. Wettstein theorized that the Greek text was 
conformed to the Latin. Matthaei had a modified version of this in which the marginal readings 
of a commentary manuscript might also have been involved, and considered it deliberately 
edited. Hort thought that D arose more or less naturally; while he considered its text bad, he 
was willing to allow it special value at some points where its text is shorter than the 
Alexandrian. (This is the whole point of the “Western Non-Interpolations.”) More recently, 
however, Aland has argued that D is the result of deliberate editorial work. This is 
unquestionably true in at least one place: The Lukan genealogy of Jesus. Is it true elsewhere? 
This is the great question, and one for which there is still no answer. 


As noted, Bezae’s closest relatives are Latin witnesses. And these exist in abundance. If we 
assume that these correspond to an actual Greek text-type, then Bezae is clearly a witness to 
this type. And we do have evidence of a Greek type corresponding to the Latins, in Paul. The 
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witnesses D F G indicate the existence of a “Western” type. So Bezae does seem to be a 
witness of an actual type, both in the Gospels (where its text is relatively conservative) and in 
the Acts (where it is far more extravagant). (This is in opposition to the Alands, who have 
tended to deny the existence of the “Western” text.) 


So the final question is, is Bezae a proper witness to this text which underlies the Latin 
versions? Here it seems to me the correct answer is probably no. To this extent, the Alands are 
right. Bezae has too many singular readings, too many variants which are not found in a 
plurality of the Latin witnesses. It probably has been edited (at least in Luke and Acts; this is 
where the most extreme readings occur). If this is true (and it must be admitted that the 
question is still open), then it has important logical consequences: It means that the Greek text 
of Bezae (with all its assimilations to the Latin) is not reliable as a source of readings. If D has 
a reading not supported by another Greek witness, the possibility cannot be excluded that it is 
an assimilation to the Latin, or the result of editorial work. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: 05 


Bibliography 
Note: As with all the major uncials, no attempt is made to compile a complete bibliography. 
Collations: 


The standard reference is probably still F. H. A. Scrivener, Bezae Codex Canatabrigiensis, 
simply because of Scrivener’s detailed and careful analysis. J. Rendel Harris published a 
photographic reproduction in 1899. See also J. H. Ropes, The Text of Acts and A. C. Clark, 
The Acts of the Apostles, both of which devote considerable attention to the text of Bezae in 
Acts. 


Sample Plates: 

(Sample plates in almost all manuals of NT criticism) 
Editions which cite: 

Cited in all editions since Tischendorf, and most prior to that. 
Other Works: 


The most useful work is probably James D. Yoder’s Concordance to the Distinctive Greek Text 
of Codex Bezae. There are dozens of specialized studies of one or another aspect of the 
codex, though few firm conclusions can be reached (perhaps the most significant is the 
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conclusion of Holmes and others that Bezae has been more thoroughly reworked in Luke than 
in Matthew or Mark). See also the recent work by D. C. Parker, Codex Bezae. 


Manuscript D? (06) 


Location/Catalog Number 


Paris, National Library Greek 107, 107 AB. The famous Codex Claromontanus — so-called 
because Beza reported that it had been found at Clermont. It should not be confused with the 
even more famous, or infamous, Codex Bezae, also designated D. 


Contents 


Greek/Latin diglot, with the Greek and Latin in stichometric lines on facing pages. Contains the 
Pauline Epistles with the slightest of lacunae: It lacks Romans 1:1—7 (though we can gain 
some information about the readings of D in these verses from D2). In addition, Romans 
1:27-30 and 1 Corinthians 14:13-22 are supplements from a later hand. (Scrivener, however, 
notes that this hand is still “very old.”) Hebrews is placed after Philemon. 


The Latin side, known as d (Beuron 75) has not been supplemented in the same way as the 
Greek; it lacks 1 Corinthians 14:9-17, Hebrews 13:22—end. Romans 1:24—27 does come from 
a supplement. 


Scrivener observes that the very fine vellum actually renders the manuscript rather difficult to 
read, as the writing on the other side often shows through. The extent of this problem varies 
from page to page, but often the ink from the reverse side is almost as visible as that on the 
side being read. 


Date/Scribe 


The first three lines of each book is written in red ink. Greek and Latin hands are similar 
looking and elegant in a simple way. 


Almost all scholars have dated D to the sixth century (some specifying the second half of that 
century); a few very early examiners would argued for the seventh century. The writing is 
simple, without accents or breathings; some of the uncial forms seem to be archaic. The Greek 
is more accurately written than the Latin; the scribe’s first language was probably Greek. We 
should note certain broad classes of errors, however. The scribe very frequently confuses the 
verb ending -8¢ with -8at; this occurs so regularly that we can only say that D is not a witness 
at variants of this sort. 
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A total of nine correctors have been detected, though not all of these are important. The first 
important corrector (D** or, in NA?6, D') dates probably from the seventh century; the single 
most active corrector (D*** or D?, who added accents and breathings and made roughly 2000 
changes in the text) worked in the ninth or tenth century; the final significant corrector (D*** or 
D°) probably dates from the twelfth century or later. 


Description and Text-type 


There is an inherent tendency, because D is a Greek/Latin diglot and because it is called “D,” 
to equate its text with the text of Codex Bezae, making them both “Western.” This is, however, 
an unwarranted assumption; it must be proved rather than simply asserted. 


There is at least one clear and fundamental difference between Bezae and Claromontanus: 
They have very different relationships to their parallel Latin texts. The Greek and Latin of 
Bezae have been harmonized; they are very nearly the same text. The same is not true of 
Claromontanus. It is true that D and d have similar sorts of text — but they have not been 
entirely conformed to each other. The most likely explanation is that d’ was translated from a 
Greek text similar to D?, and the two simply placed side by side. 


Claromontanus also differs from Bezae in that there are Greek manuscripts similar to the 
former: The close relatives F* and G? are also akin, more distantly, to Claromontanus. All three 
manuscripts, it should be noted, have parallel Latin versions (in the case of F, on a facing 
page; the Latin of G is an interlinear). All three, we might add, are related to the other Old Latin 
codices (a, b, m; they are rather more distant from r) which do not have Greek parallels. 


Thus it seems clear that there is a text-type centred about D’ F G and the Latins. Traditionally 
this type has been called “Western,” and there is no particular reason to change this name. 


We should make several points about this Western text of Paul, though. First, it is nowhere 
near as wild as the text of Codex Bezae, or even the more radical Old Latin witnesses to the 
Gospels and Acts. Second, it cannot be demonstrated that this is the same type as is found in 
Bezae. Oh, it is likely enough that Bezae’s text is edited from raw materials of the same type 
as the ancestors of D F G of Paul. But we cannot prove this! Astonishingly enough, there is not 
one Old Latin witness containing both the Gospels and Paul. There are a few scraps (primarily 
t) linking the Acts and Paul, but even these are quite minimal. Thus, even if we assume that 
Bezae and Claromontanus represent the same type, we cannot really describe their relative 
fidelity to the type (though we can make a very good assumption that Claromontanus is the 
purer). 


We should also examine the relations between the “Western” witnesses in Paul. It is 
sometimes stated that F and G are descendants of D. This almost certainly not true — 
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certainly it is functionally untrue; if F and G derive from D, there has been so much intervening 
mixture that they should be regarded as independent witnesses. 


Interestingly, there is a sort of a stylistic difference between D and F/G. F and G appear to 
have, overall, more differences from the Alexandrian and Byzantine texts, but most of these 
are small, idiosyncratic readings which are probably the result of minor errors in their 
immediate exemplars. D has far fewer of these minor variants, but has an equal proportion 
(perhaps even a higher proportion) of more substantial variants. 


So far we have mentioned only these two uncials as relatives of D. We should note that these 
manuscripts were merely the leading witnesses of Von Soden’s I*' type; with them he classified 
a number of minuscules: 88 181 915 917 1836 1898 1912. Several of these minuscules (e.g. 
88 and 181) do appear to be somewhat related to each other, but there is no real evidence that 
they are akin to the key “Western” witnesses. (88%, it is true, joins the Western uncials in 
placing 1 Corinthians 14:34—35 after 14:40, but this is almost its only special agreement). The 
only minuscule to show real kinship with the Western uncials is 629. It is likely, however, that 
this kinship is not properly genetic; rather, 629 is a Greek/Vulgate diglot, and there are 
instances where the Greek seems to have been conformed to the Latin. Since the Vulgate, in 
Paul, has many “Western” readings, this has given 629 something of a “Western” tinge. 


The case is rather different for the Latin witnesses. These clearly are related to D F G. The 
Latin d is closest to D, though by no means identical; b is also closely related. D, d, and b are 
rather more distant from a and m, and still more distant from r (the latter fragments sometimes 
seem to approach the Alexandrian text). The other Old Latin fragments of Paul are too short to 
assess properly. 


The classification used by the Alands for the diglot uncials of Paul is fascinating. None of them 
is classified as Category IV — in other words, the Alands do not regard them a belonging to 
the same type as Codex Bezae. (Of course, it should be noted have not published definitions 
of their categories, but that it is clear that Category IV has no definition at all; they simply 
placed witnesses there because they felt like it.) But the situation is curious even if we ignore 
Category IV. In the second edition of their /ntroduction, they list D, the oldest manuscript of the 
type, as Category Ill; the same description is applied to G — but F, which is universally agreed 
to be a close relative of G, but inferior on the whole, is listed as Category ||! The most 
charitable word | can think of for this is “inexplicable.” 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: a1026 
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Bibliography 
Note: As with all the major uncials, no attempt is made to compile a complete bibliography. 
Collations: 


Tischendorf’s 1852 edition remains the standard (if it can be found); beyond that, one must 
turn to K. Junack, Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus, Vol. 2: Die paulinischen Briefe 


Sample Plates: 

Aland & Aland (1 plate); also a facsimile in Scrivener 
Editions which cite: 

Cited in all editions since Tischendorf, and most prior to that. 


Other Works: 


D?"s 


There are actually two manuscripts which circulate under the symbol D*s, correctly designated 
D#*s' and D**?. Both are Greek/Latin diglots. It is one of the curiosities of textual criticism that 
almost no manuscripts are known which are copies of other manuscripts. Only two uncials are 
known to be copies of other uncials — and both are copies of the Pauline Codex D/06 
(Claromontanus). Their descriptions are as follows: 


Ds". Codex Sangermanensis, Saint Petersburg, Public Library Greek 20. Von Soden’s a1027 
(D/O6 is a1026); Tischendorf/Scrivener E°. Dated to the ninth (Aland) or late ninth/tenth 
(Scrivener) centuries. Contains Paul, copied from Claromontanus; lacking Rom. 8:21-33, 
9:15-25, 1 Tim. 1:1-6:15, Heb. 12:8-end. Its relationship with Claromontanus has been 
repeatedly proved (mostly based on odd errors), and | will not offer the data here (though it 
should be noted that Semler thought that either Codex Sangermanensis was not a direct copy 
of Claromontanus or that the copyist consulted other manuscripts as well as D). It was copied 
some time after the fourth corrector of D had done his work, and uses the accents supplied by 
the correctors. The Greek and Latin are in parallel columns on the same page, with the Greek 
on the left; the letters are described as “coarse, large, and thick.” The sole value of D*s' for 
criticism of the Greek lies in Rom. 1:1—7 (where Claromontanus is defective), and perhaps also 
with regard the supplements in D in Rom. 1:27—30, 1 Cor. 14:13—22. In addition, the Latin side, 
although based on that in Claromontanus, has been suspected of some outside influence; 
where this version (labelled e) differs from d, it may have independent value. 
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Ds? Mengeringhausen (Waldek), Stadtarchiv. Von Soden’s a1120. Dated paleographically to 
the tenth century. Now consists only of fragments of Ephesians (1:13-9, 2:11-18 in Greek; 
1:5-13, 2:3-11 in Latin). It will be evident that this manuscript has even less value than D®:". 


Manuscript E° (07) 


Basel, University Library A.N. Ill. 12. Von Soden’s €55. Contains the Gospels almost complete; 
lacks Luke 3:4-15, 24:47—-end. Luke 1:69-2:4, 12:58-13:12, 15:8-20 are supplements in a 
later, cursive hand. Dated paleographically to the eighth century (so all recent authorities; 
Burgon argued for the seventh; the letterforms look old, but the accents, breathings, and 
punctuation argue that it is relatively recent). This makes it the very first purely Byzantine 
uncial in any part of the Bible; it is the first Byzantine manuscript to contain not merely the 
small, more ordinary Byzantine readings but also the story of the Adulteress (found earlier in D, 
but no one will claim Bezae is Byzantine!). (In the gospels, there are earlier almost-pure 
Byzantine uncials: A and the Purple Uncials; elsewhere, all Greek witnesses to the Byzantine 
text are even later than E. Obviously the Byzantine type is much older than E. E is simply the 
earliest pure representative of what became the dominant type in the Middle Ages.) All 
examiners have agreed on E’s Byzantine nature; the Alands list it as Category V; von Soden 
lists it as K'; Wisse calls it Kx Cluster OQ (We might add that Kx Cluster Q is K'; Wisse’s three 
chapters did not provide enough text to distinguish the two groups, but historical evidence 
seems to imply that K* proper and K* Cluster Q are distinct although very closely related.) 
Certain disputed passages are marked with asterisks (Matt. 16:2-3, Luke 22:43-44, 23:34, 
John 8:2-11). E is well and carefully written, and probably deserves inclusion in critical 
apparatus as the leading witness of the later Byzantine type. 


Manuscript E’ (08) 


Location/Catalog Number 


Oxford, Bodleian Library, Laud. Greek 35. Called “Codex Laudianus” because it was donated 
to the Bodleian Library by William Laud (1573-1645f), the anti-Calvinist Archbishop of 
Canterbury under the British King Charles I. 


Contents 


Contains the Acts almost complete; lacks 26:29 (from mauAoc) to 28:26 (resuming after 
Aeyov). The parchment is very thin, and there is some burn-through of ink, which, combined 
with the light colour of some letters, occasionally makes it difficult to read. Greek/Latin diglot, 
with the languages in parallel columns on the same page. The Latin, which is cited as e, is on 
the left. The manuscript is divided into sense lines of sorts, for purposes of parallelism, but as 
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the lines are generally no more than fifteen letters long (often consisting of a single word!), 
they rarely form any real sort of syntactic unit. 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the sixth or seventh century, with most scholars inclining toward the 
sixth (a few early examiners gave fifth or eighth century dates). Early in its career, it was in 
Sardinia; an entry (not by the original hand) refers to an edict of a Byzantine governor of that 
island (which was under Byzantine rule from 534). 


Avery noteworthy fact is the high degree of agreement between the Latin text and that used by 
the Venerable Bede for his commentary Expositio Retractata. (If we assume the continued 
identity after the end of the surviving portion of e, Bede gives us two Latin readings now lost: 
27:5, 28:2). It is generally assumed that Bede used this very manuscript for his commentary, 
which would guarantee that it was in existence in 716, and located at that time in what is now 
northern England. It has been speculated that the manuscript may have been brought to 
Britain by Theodore or Hadrian, respectively archbishop and abbot of Canterbury, who arrived 
in the country in 668; both of them were familiar with Greek as well as Latin and reportedly 
arrived with a significant library. 


| have seem some state that Bede cannot in fact have used this manuscript, despite the 
similarity, but | have not seen any reasons advanced. (The flip side is, of course, that E must 
have had an exemplar, and perhaps had offspring, and possibly Bede used one of those.) 


It is hard to know what to make of the scribe. Although Metzger calls the uncials “clumsy,” in 
fact both Greek and Latin letterforms are clearly written if large. On the other hand, the scribe 
had a great deal of difficulty with his pen, which ran dry every few letters. Based on this fact, it 
appears to me that he wrote the Latin column first, then the Greek, rather than writing across 
the page. 


Description and Text-type 


The Greek of E, it is generally conceded, is more Byzantine than anything else. The 
manuscript is mixed, however, there are many “Western” and some Alexandrian readings. (In 
fact, the manuscript seems somewhat block-mixed; “Western” readings are much more 
common in some sections than in others.) The Latin is not the vulgate, but rather a unique 
version of the Old Latin. 


This raises the question of whether the Greek has been conformed to the Latin or vice versa. 
Different scholars have answered this differently. Scrivener, for instance, reports that “the 
Latin.... is made to correspond closely with the Greek, even in its interpolations and rarest 
various readings. The contrary supposition that the Greek portion of this codex Latinised, or 
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has been altered to coincide with the Latin, is inconsistent with the facts of the case.” More 
recent scholars such as Ropes and Clark, however, maintain that the Greek has in fact been 
conformed to the Latin. Lake and New said that “It is essentially a Latin ms. with a ‘conformed’ 
Greek text added to it — Latino-Greek, not Graeco-Latin” In this connection, it is worth noting 
that the Latin is in the left-hand column, usually regarded as the place of honour. 


It should be added, however, that the Latin of € seems somewhat unusual. And the 
arrangement of the two parts, with such short sense lines, argues that both texts may have 
undergone some adjustment. This is, however, only logic.... The most important point is that E 
has a mixed text, heavily but not purely Byzantine. It also has a number of interesting long 
readings, the most famous being Acts 8:37 (the Ethiopian Eunuch’s acceptance of faith). By its 
nature, any reading in E must be taken with some hesitation and examination of its sources. 
This is reflected in earlier classifications of the manuscript: Von Soden listed it as I*' (i.e. as 
part of the core “Western” text), but the Alands list it as only Category Il. 

Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: a1001 


Bibliography 
Note: As with all the major uncials, no attempt is made to compile a complete bibliography. 
Collations: 


First published, with many inaccuracies, by Hearne in 1715 (Sabatier used this transcription in 
his Old Latin edition). Also collated by Tischendorf. Ropes and Clark also studied the 
manuscript in detail. Finally, if it can be found, there is a Ph.D. dissertation by O. Kenneth 
Walther, Codex Laudianus G 35: A Re-Examination of the Manuscript, Including a 
Reproduction of the Text and an Accompanying Commentary. The manuscript will also be 
published in the Acts volume of Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus. 


Sample Plates: 
Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible (1 page) 
Metzger, The Text of the New Testament (1 page — a smaller version of the above) 


Sir Frederick Kenyon & A. W. Adams, Our Bible and the Ancient Manuscripts (that same page 
again) 


Editions which cite: 


Cited in all editions since Tischendorf 
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Other Works: 
E": see D** 


Manuscript F*° (09) 


Utrecht, University Library MS. 1. Contains the Gospels with significant lacunae, especially in 
Luke; the damage has been progressive, and some leaves have been lost since Wettstein saw 
it in 1730. (Between 1730 and 1830 it was in private hands, and was unbound, with the leaves 
becoming disordered and torn.) As it stands now, it begins with Matt. 9:1 (though in Wettstein’s 
time it apparently started at 7:6); it also lacks Matt. 12:1-44, 13:55-14:9, 15:20-31, 20:18- 
21:5. In addition, SQE lists a lacuna at 24:13—15, but Scrivener says these verses are extant, 
and Bob Relyea points out that they can be found in the online transcription at http:// 
1:43-2:8, 2:23-3:5, 11:6-26, 14:54-15:5, 15:39-16:19, John 3:5-14, 4:23-38, 5:18-38, 6:39- 
63, 7:28-8:10, 10:32-11:3, 12:14—-25, 13:34—-end. Luke is in even worse shape; Scrivener 
reports that there are 24 different lacunae, and SQE does not even bother collating the 
manuscript in that book. Dated paleographically to about the ninth century (so Tischendorf, von 
Soden, Aland; Tregelles preferred the tenth century). It has the Ammonian sections but not the 
Eusebian references; otherwise it has all the features of late uncials, including accents and 
breathings. The text is definitely Byzantine; the Alands list it as Category V; von Soden lists it 
as K'. Wisse’s classification doesn’t mean much in this case; he lists F as K™* in Luke 1, but it 
is defective for the other two chapters. In all likelihood it is actually either K* or Ki (what Wisse 
would call Kx Cluster Q). The date of the manuscript makes it potentially important for the 
history of the Byzantine text, but the large number of lacunae significantly reduce its value; it 
would have been much better had another Byzantine manuscript (preferably one of a type 
other than K*) been used in the apparatus of SQE and UBS‘. 


Manuscript F* 


This Symbol No Longer Used. This symbol was given by Wettstein to a manuscript of the 
Septuagint (M of sixth or seventh century) in which he found, in the original hand, a marginal 
text containing Acts 9:24—25. Uncials of the Acts were few enough that Wettstein included this 
as an uncial witness to Acts. Detailed examination later showed it to include several other New 
Testament passages. The complete list is: Matt. 5:48, 12:48, 27:25, Luke 1:42, 2:24, 23:21, 
John 5:35, 6:53, 55, Acts 4:33, 34, 9:24, 25, 10:13, 15, 22:22, 1 Cor. 7:39, 11:29, 2 Cor. 3:13, 
9:7, 11:33, Gal. 4:21, 22, Col. 2:16, 17, Heb. 10:26. When Gregory regularized the catalog of 
uncials, however, he eliminated F# on the grounds that it was not a continuous-text manuscript; 
it has not been cited since. 
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Manuscript F° (010) 


Location/Catalog Number 


Cambridge, Trinity College B.17.1. (Most Biblical catalogs seem to call it B.XVII.1, but the 
Cambridge catalog compiled by M. R. James uses arabic numerals.) Codex Augiensis, so- 
called because it comes from the monastery of Augia Dives in Lake Constance. The catalog 
prefix B indicates that it is a theological manuscript, and the number 17 indicates that it came 
to the library from the Bentley collection. Most of the items in the B.17 group are printed books; 
this is the most important exception. 


Contents 


Greek/Latin diglot. The Greek lacks Romans 1:1-3:19, 1 Cor. 3:8-16, 6:7-14, Col. 2:1-8, 
Philem. 21-25, Hebrews. Save for the lacuna in Romans, all of these defects are supplied in 
the Latin. All the omissions save that in Romans are also paralleled in the sister manuscript G°. 
The clear conclusion (also supported, e.g., by the pagination) is that both F and G were copied 
from a manuscript which omitted the passages in 1 Corinthians through Hebrews, but that the 
Romans passage (or most of it) was originally present in the source manuscript and has now 
been lost in F. (Note: The general run of the Latin is not the Vulgate, but Hebrews does have a 
Vulgate text; in addition; NA* lists the Latin sections not paralleled in the Greek as being 
supplements, but this seems to be based not on the nature of the writing but on its relationship 
with the Greek.) 


The Greek and Latin are in parallel columns on the page, with the Greek in the inner column 
(closer to the spine of the book) and the Latin in the outer. Where the Greek fails, the Latin 
occupies the full width of the page — a curious fact which shows that the scribe knew there 
were defects in the Greek text. It is not obvious why these were allowed to stand. 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the ninth century. Greek and Latin are both beautifully written, but 
the Greek quite incompetently; it is clear that the scribe was more comfortable in Latin (the 
most obvious example of this is word division: the exemplar clearly did not have word 
divisions, and while the scribe put in points to show divisions, they are very often in error. 
Another example is his handling of O and Q; these vowels are often confused — a trait | notice 
that | share as a user of the Roman alphabet). The scribe was almost certainly a native 
speaker of German or a related language (| have seen the Latin letterforms called “Anglo- 
Saxon’). 
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Description and Text-type 


The first and most obvious point about F is that it is an immediate relative of GP, Codex 
Boernianus — a fact noticed very early on by Bentley, who acquired the manuscript in 1718 
(from L. C. Meig of Heidelberg). The resemblances are both textual (they agree almost 
absolutely) and physical (they have many of the same lacunae). 


It is generally conceded that G?, although less attractive, has the better text. For this reason, 
many editions cite G and not F. This fact has also led to some rather absurd speculation — 
notably that F is a copy of G. This is not the case. The two manuscripts are not direct 
descendants of one another; rather, they have a recent common ancestor. It is not impossible 
that they are sisters, both derived from a somewhat defective Greek/Latin diglot. Even this is 
by no means certain, however. It is worth noting that F and G, while they have nearly identical 
Greek texts, do not have identical Latin texts. The Latin of G (known as g) is a strict interlinear 
translation of the Greek. F, however, has a parallel Latin version, and this version is not the 
same as the Latin of G. Rather, the Latin of F (known as f) is a modified Vulgate. As the Latin 
version does not exactly match the Greek, it seems likely that it has been conformed to an Old 
Latin version. 


It is worth noting that both G and F are written without heavy correction by the scribes. This 
strongly implies that both were copying texts that lay before them, rather than editing their 
Latin sides to match the Greek. In other words, there was probably (note the word probably; 
this is simply logic, and not assured!) an ancestor before the scribe of G with an interlinear 
Latin, and an ancestor before the scribe of F with a parallel Latin, including the lacunae in the 
Greek. Since the ancestor of F/G probably did not contain both an interlinear and a parallel 
Latin, there is presumably an intermediate manuscript in one or the other case. Continuing the 
logic, it appears more likely that G is copied directly from the common exemplar than that F is 
— had the exemplar resembled F, it is likely that G’s interlinear Latin would more nearly 
resembled f. Thus the highest likelihood is not that F and G are sisters, but that they are no 
closer than aunt and niece, and it is possible that they are merely cousins of some degree. 
(Thus the tendency to cite only G in the critical apparatus, ignoring F, is to be deplored; there 
may well be readings where F preserves the family text better than G, though it seems clear 
that G is overall the better and more complete witness. The only significant scholars to 
disagree with this assessment seem to be the Alands, who — in what can only be labelled an 
inexplicable classification — list F as Category II, but G, and D for that matter, as Category Ill.) 


The relationship with Codex Claromontanus (D*) has also been a matter of discussion. | have 
seen stemma implying that F and G are descended from D, and others implying a common 
ancestor which was the parent of D. This too is absurd; there are simply too many major 
differences between the three (perhaps the best single example of this is the ending of 
Romans: D includes 16:25—27 at the end of that book, but F and G omit altogether). No one 
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will deny that these three manuscripts form a text-type, but they are by no means immediate 
kin. 


For the relationship between the “Western” text of Paul (the usual name given to the text of D 
F G and the Latin versions) to the “Western” text of Codex Bezae, see the entry on that 
manuscript and the entry on Codex Claromontanus. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: a1029 


Bibliography 
Note: As with all the major uncials, no attempt is made to compile a complete bibliography. 
Collations: 


The basic work remains F. H. A. Scrivener, An Exact Transcript of Codex Augiensis. This is 
now available on Google Books. One may check this against the Pauline portion of Das Neue 
Testament auf Papyrus. 


Sample Plates: 
Editions which cite: 


Because of its close similarity to G, most editions cite F only intermittently. The primary 
exceptions are Tischendorf and NA’6 and NA’. 


Other Works: 
G*: see 095 and 0123 


G*: see 0120 


Manuscript G° (011) 


London, British Museum Harley 5684 (a single leaf, taken from the codex by J. C. Wolff and 
given to Bentley, is in Cambridge, Trinity College B.17.20; it contains Matt. 5:29-31, 39-43). 
This manuscript number also refers to a portion of He (013)). Called codex Wolfii A after the 
first important owner (though the manuscript in fact originated in the east, and was brought to 
the west by Andrew Erasmus Seidel), or alternately Codex Harleianus after its present 
location. Contains the Gospels with lacunae; lacks Matt. 1:1-6:6 (a small part of this, be it 
noted, being included on the Cambridge leaf), 7:25—-8:9, 8:23-9:2, 28:18—Mark 1:13, Mark 
14:19-25, Luke 1:1-13, 5:4-7:3, 8:46-9:5, 12:27-41, 24:41-end, John 18:5-19, 19:4—27. 
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Portions of this damage were rectified by later hands: One scribe supplied Matt. 28:18—Mark 
1:8 and John 18:5-19, another Luke 12:27—41. Earlier editors, such as Scrivener, dated the 
manuscript to the tenth century, but the Alands have lowered this to the ninth century. (Part of 
the problem may be the scribe’s coarse writing, small uncials drawn with a pen much too large 
for the chosen size; Scrivener gives a facsimile showing irregular accents and breathings and 
demonstrating the ugly writing style.) There is more agreement about the text; all would agree 
that it is Byzantine. Von Soden classified it as K', and the Alands list it as Category V; Wisse 
describes it as Kx. There are hints of something more, though; even the Alands’ figures show G 
as having a relatively high number of non-Byzantine, non-UBS readings (a total of 21, out of 
288 readings tested; by way of comparison, E has 9 such “s” readings out of 326 readings 
examined, H has 7 in 265 test readings; M has 12 in 327; S has 12 in 327). It may be simply 
that the manuscript is carelessly written, but in working through the apparatus of SQE, | was 
struck by how many of the non-Byzantine readings seemed to be “Czesarean.” Great care, of 
course, must be taken in dealing with the “Caesarean” text, as its very existence is 
questionable and the text has never been properly defined — but this pattern of readings may 
imply that the handful of non-Byzantine readings, few though they are, are not errors and may 
have some slight value. (I repeat, however, that this is based solely on my subjective 
examination of the SQE critical apparatus; the matter needs to be examined in detail before 
this is taken as fact.) 


Manuscript Gp (012) 


Location/Catalog Number 


Dresden, Sachsiche Landesbibliothek A 145b. Codex Boernerianus, so-called because it was 
formerly owned by C. F. Borner of Leipzig. 


Contents 


Greek/Latin interlinear diglot, lacking Romans 1:1-4, 2:17—24, 1 Cor. 3:8-16, 6:7-14, Col. 2:1- 
8, Philem. 21-25, Hebrews. These defects were clearly present in the exemplar as well, as all 
are shared by F?, which is universally believed to derive from a recent common source. 


It has been argued that G and the gospel manuscript A were originally part of the same 
volume; they are are similarly written, both are interlinear diglots, and the pages are exactly the 
same size. We should note, though, that not all commentators are convinced by these 
arguments. There is at least one counter-argument, though it is textual rather than physical or 
paleographic: The text of A is Byzantine, with Alexandrian elements in Mark; the text of G is 
purely and simply “Western.” And while there are genuine physical similarities between the 
manuscripts (probably because they both derive from Saint Gall), A appears rather finer and 
fancier (though this may simply be because the Gospels are usually given finer treatment). 
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Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the ninth century by all authorities. The manuscript is written without 
accents or breathings, but with spaces between words (sometimes misplaced), in a stiff, 
awkward hand; the letterforms do not much resemble other manuscripts of the period (save A; 
while the two may not be part of the same volume, they are almost certainly from the same 
school as they resemble each other even in small details of preparation). The Latin interlinear 
is written above the Greek, with the Greek lettering fairly large and the Latin extremely small. 
There is some slight decoration in colour, though not nearly as much as in A. A dot and an 
eN"rged letter marks the beginning of phrases. It has been hypothesized (probably correctly) 
that the exemplar of G was written in some sort of sense lines, as the separate phrases and 
eNrged letters are almost evenly spaced. 


A peculiar fact about the manuscript is that it contains (on folio 23) some verses in (archaic) 
Irish Gaelic referring to a pilgrimage to Rome. The writing in these verses appears similar to 
that of the Latin; the original scribe may have been Irish (many Irish monks settled in Saint 
Gall). But this point has not, as far as | know, been proved. 


Another fact is that the scribe doesn’t seem to have been accustomed to the type of text he 
copied. G (along with F and 629) omits Romans 16:25—27 — but the scribe of G left room for 
the verses after 14:23. There is no sign of this in F; the simplest explanation (though by no 
means sure!) is that the scribe of G was more accustomed to a text containing those verses 
there. 


Description and Text-type 


In the entry on F°, we noted the similarities between F and G. Not only are they both Greek/ 
Latin diglots, but they have the same lacunae (with the exception of the first part of Romans, 
where F is defective). The similarity is further confirmed by their texts. Scrivener, who collated 
both, lists 1,982 differences — but breaks them down as 578 blunders of the scribe, 967 vowel 
changes (including itacisms), 166 instances of interchanged consonants, and 71 grammatical 
or orthographic differences, 32 instances of addition or omission of the article, and 168 
instances of clear variants. 168 differences may sound like a lot, but in context, the number is 
relatively small. 


Like F, the word division in G is sometimes peculiar, implying that the two were copied from an 
exemplar without word divisions. The two do not use identical word divisions, however, 
meaning that they can hardly have been copied from one another. That neither is a copy of the 
other is confirmed by much additional evidence. The key fact, perhaps, is that the two are in 
completely different styles: F has a facing Latin text, G an interlinear, but both are copied 
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without major corrections by the scribes, implying that both Greek and Latin texts were present 
in their current forms in the exemplars. Nor do the Latin versions match closely. 


Of the two, G seems to be the more accurate overall (despite the much uglier writing). One 
often finds G cited to the exclusion of F. This is unfortunate, since both are needed to 
reconstruct the exemplar, but certainly G is the one to choose if only one is to be cited. 


That F and G belong to the same text-type as D? and the Old Latin versions need not be 
doubted. This type is generally called “Western,” though no absolutely convincing proof has 
been offered that this is truly the same type as found in Codex Bezae in the gospels. The 
relationship between D, F, and G is somewhat involved; while F and G are cousins or closer 
(see the discussion in the entry on F), D is much more distant — not really kin at all, except at 
the text-type level. (Some manuals show D as an uncle, or even a direct ancestor, of F and G, 
but this is extremely unlikely — there are too many differences; consider, for instance, their 
various forms of the ending of Romans.) Examination seems to show that F and G have more 
minor divergences from the common Alexandrian and Byzantine text than D (indeed, F and G 
may be the most idiosyncratic of all manuscripts in this regard, adding, changing, and omitting 
articles, pronouns, and other secondary words almost at random). They may actually have 
fewer /arge variants than D, however (this position was first stated by Corssen in 1889; | came 
to the conclusion independently). Casual inspection also seems to imply that F and G fall 
slightly closer to P** and B than does D. 


The Latin side of G, known as g (Beuron 77), is less interesting than the Greek. As an 
interlinear, it has been heavily conformed to the Greek, though there probably was an 
independent Latin version behind it (and used as a crib). An interesting feature of g is that it 
sometimes has alternate rendering. Metzger cites an example from 1 Corinthians 3:2; the 
Greek text of G reads yaAa uuac enoteioa (NA*® yada uuac enotioa). The alternate 
readings are for uuac, where g reads vos vel vobis. It is at least possible that some of these 
alternate readings are places where the Latin reference edition used to compile g disagreed 
with the Greek text of G (particularly as there are instances where g does not match G at all). 


Most classifications of G, of course, have closely followed the classification of F — Von Soden, 
e.g., lists both as |’, in the same group as D (and, we must note, some unrelated minuscules). 
The one curiosity is the Alands, who place G in Category III but F in Category II. (For further 
discussion, see the entry on F°). 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: a1028 
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Bibliography 
Note: As with all the major uncials, no attempt is made to compile a complete bibliography. 
Collations: 


First published by Matthei, in an edition said to be highly accurate but, of course, now nearly 
inaccessible. Scrivener published a detailed collation against F in F. H. A. Scrivener, An Exact 
Transcript of Codex Augiensis. One may check this against the Pauline portion of Das Neue 
Testament auf Papyrus. 


Sample Plates: 

Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible (1 plate) 

Aland & Aland, The Text of the New Testament (1 plate) 
Editions which cite: 

Cited in all editions since Tischendorf, and some before. 


Other Works: 


Manuscript H® (013) 


Primarily at Hamburg, University Library, Cod. 91 in scrin.; one folio (formerly in the possession 
of Bentley, who never returned it to its rightful owner) is in Cambridge, Trinity College Library 
B.17.20; also B.17.21. (The catalog prefix B indicates that it is a theological manuscript, and 
the number 17 indicates that it came to the library from the Bentley collection. Most of the 
items in the B.17 group are printed books, but there are some manuscripts as well. Most 
catalogs seem to refer to the manuscripts of the Trinity B collection by Roman numerals, e.g. 
B.XVII.21, but the catalog of M. R. James uses arabic numerals.) 


Called Codex Seidelianus II (after the man who brought it from the east) or Wolfii B after the 
first important owner. Contains the Gospels with major lacunae; lacks Matt. 1:1-15:30, 25:33- 
26:3, Mark 1:32-2:4, 15:44-16:14, Luke 5:18-32, 6:8-22, 10:2-19, John 9:30-10:25, 18:2-18, 
20:12-25. It may never have been fully finished; it contains the Ammonian sections but not the 
Eusebian canons. Dated by all authorities to the ninth century. The text is definitely Byzantine 
— though Scrivener reports that some esteemed H as having somewhat greater value than G, 
meaning probably that it was a little less Byzanine. This does not seem to be born out by the 
evidence; the Alands, naturally, list H as Category V, but also show it with a very low number of 
non-Byzantine readings (only 9 readings in either Category 2 or Category S; G, by contrast, 
has 25). My own informal experience bears this out; H has very few non-Byzantine readings. 
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Wisse describes H as K*. Von Soden (who designated it as €88) listed it as K', a group which 
Wisse considers part of K*. 


Manuscript H? (014) 


Modena, Biblioteca Estense, G.196 (II.G.3), folios 9-51 (the remaining folios, which contain 
the Catholic and Pauline Epistles, are now designated 2125). Codex Mutinensis. The uncial 
portion contains Acts only, and is defective for Acts 1:1-5:28, 9:39-10:19, 13:36—-14:3, 27:4— 
28:31. The first three lacunae have been supplied in a minsucule hand (formerly designated h), 
the last by an uncial hand. Overall, the manuscript is dated to the ninth century, and Burgon 
thought the minuscule supplements to be “scarcely later,” while the uncial supplement 
containing 27:4—28:31 has been dated to the eleventh century. The additional material found in 
2125 was dated to the twelfth century by Scrivener, but the Alands give a tenth century date. 
There is little to be said about the text, save that it is Byzantine; the Alands list H as Category 
V, while Von Soden (who gave the manuscript the symbol a6) lists it as K with some | 
influence. 


Manuscript H? (015) 


Location/Catalog Number 


41 folios distributed among eight numbers in seven libraries in six cities: 8 leaves at the Great 
Lavra on Mount Athos; 3 leaves in Kiev (Nat.-Bibl. Petrov 26); 3 leaves in St. Petersburg (Bibl. 
Gr. 14); 3 leaves in Moscow (Hist. Mus. 563 and Ross. Gosud. Bibl. Gr. 166,1); 22 leaves in 
Paris (Bibl. Nat. Suppl. Gr. 1074 and Bibl. Nat. Coislin 202; the latter number also describing 
94); 2 leaves at Turin (Bibl. Naz. A.1). Collectively known as Codex Coislinianus. 


Contents 


H presumably originally contained the entire Pauline corpus. At some point it was 
disassembled and the leaves used to bind other books (the Athos leaves were placed in the 
binding of a book dated 1218 by a monk named Makarius, although we cannot prove either 
that this was the date when H was disassembled or that the binding dates from 1218). The 
surviving leaves contain 1 Cor. 10:22—29, 11:9-16; 2 Cor. 4:2-7, 10:5-11:8, 11:12-12:4; Gal. 
1:1-10, 2:9-17, 4:30—5:5; Col. 1:26-2:8, 2:20-3:11; 1 Thes. 2:9-13, 4:5-11; 1 Tim. 1:7-2:13, 
3:7-13, 6:9-13; 2 Tim. 2:1-9; Titus 1:1-3, 1:15-2:5, 3:13-15; Hebrews 1:3-8, 2:11-16, 3:13- 
18, 4:12-15, 10:1-7, 10:32-38, 12:10-15, 13:24—25. 
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Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the sixth century. H is written on parchment in extremely large 
uncials (over 1.5 cm in height), one column per page. The text is written stichometrically. A 
later hand added accents and breathings to the text although not to the subscriptions of the 
books. 

Description and Text-type 


Aland and Aland list H as Category Ill; von Soden classifies it among the Alexandrian 
witnesses. From the stichometric arrangement of the lines, as well as the subscriptions to the 
various books (written in vermillion), H would appear to be based on the Euthalian edition of 
Paul — probably the earliest example of this type. 


A footnote to Titus claims that the text was corrected based on a manuscript written by 
Pamphilius. This is either an error or refers to the exemplar used for H; such corrections as we 
find in the text are almost always Byzantine (see the entry on Correctors and Corrections). 


Overall, the text of H does appear to be Alexandrian, but with much Byzantine mixture. It is 
probably of more note for the history of the Euthalian text than the biblical text as a whole. 
Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 

von Soden: a1022 


Bibliography 

Collations: 

Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in all editions since Tischendorf. 
Other Works: 


M. H. Omont, Notice sur un trés ancien manuscrit grec en onciales des Epitres de Paul, 
conserve a la Bibliothéque Nationale, 1889 (a partial edition, based on materials available at 
the time). 

Manuscript I (016) 


Washington, Freer Gallery of Art, 06.275. Called Codex Freerianus or Codex Washingtonensis. 
Contains fragments of the Pauline Epistles (84 folios). The extant fragments consists of 
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(portions of) 1 Cor. 10:29, 11:9-10, 18-19, 26-27, 12:3—-4, 27-28, 14:12-13, 22, 32-33, 15:3, 
15, 27-28, 38-39, 59-50, 16:1-2, 12-13; 2 Cor. 1:1, 9, 16-17, 2:3-4, 14, 3:6—7, 16-17, 4:6-7, 
16-17, 5:8-10, 17-18, 6:6—8, 16-18, 7:7-8, 13-14, 8:6-7, 14-17, 8:24-9:1, 9:7-8, 9:15-10:1, 
10:8-10, 10:17-11:2, 11:9-10, 20-21, 28-29, 12:6—7, 14-15, 13:1-2, 10-11; Gal. 1:1-3, 11- 
13, 1:22-2:1, 2:8-9, 16-17, 3:6-8, 16-17, 24-28, 4:8-10, 20-23; Eph. 2:15-18, 3:6-8, 18-20, 
4:9-11, 17-19, 28-30, 5:6-11, 20-24, 5:32-6:1, 6:10-12, 19-21; Phil. 1:1-4, 11-13, 20-23, 
2:1-3, 12-14, 25-27, 3:4-6, 14-17, 4:3-6, 13-15; Col. 1:1-4, 10-12, 20-22, 27-29, 2:7-9, 
16-19, 3:5-8, 15-17, 3:25-4:2, 4:11-13; 1 Thes. 1:1-2, 9-10, 2:7-9, 14-16, 3:2-5, 11-13, 
4:7-10, 4:16—5:1, 5:9-12, 23-27; 2 Thes. 1:1-3, 10-11, 2:5-8, 14-17, 3:8-10; 1 Tim. 1:1-3, 
10-13, 1:19-2:1, 2:9-13, 3:7-9, 4:1-3, 10-13, 5:5-9, 16-19, 6:1-2, 9-11, 17-19; 2 Tim. 1:1- 
3, 10-12, 2:2-5, 14-16, 22-24, 3:6-8, 3:16—4:1, 4:8-10, 18-20; Tit. 1:1-3, 10-11, 2:4-6, 14— 
15, 3:8-9; Philem. 1-3, 14-16; Heb. 1:1-3, 9-12, 2:4—7, 12-14, 3:4-6, 14-16, 4:3-6, 12-14, 
5:5-7, 6:1-3, 10-13, 6:20-7:2, 7:7-11, 18-20, 7:27-8:1, 8:7-9, 9:1-4, 9-11, 16-19, 25-27, 
10:5-8, 16-18, 26-29, 35-38, 11:6—-7, 12-15, 22-24, 31-33, 11:38-12:1, 12:7-9, 16-18, 25- 
27, 13:7-9, 16-18, 23-25. These represent 84 leaves — many fragmentary; often only a few 
lines can be read due to damage to the surviving pages. Only portions of the pages have 
survived, and even these were stuck together badly, adding to the damage. 


Based on the numbering of the quires, it is thought that the original had either 208 or 212 
leaves. Hebrews followed 2 Thessalonians. Since 210 or so leaves would have been more 
than sufficient for Paul, it is likely that the manuscript originally contained the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles also. The manuscript is generally dated to the fifth century, though a few have 
suggested the sixth century instead. There is little doubt about the text; it is clearly 
Alexandrian. Von Soden (who designated it as a1041) lists it as type H, while the Alands place 
it in Category Il, ascribing it to the Egyptian text. The Alands’ own numbers, however, make 
this dubious; of the 34 readings of |, only one is purely Byzantine, while 22 agree with UBS 
against the Byzantine text; six agree with neither. While this is too small a sample to allow for 
absolute certainty, on its face it implies that | is not Category II but Category I, and Alexandrian, 
not a member of the later Egyptian text. By the numbers, | is the most Alexandrian manuscript 
of Paul! And my own checking indicates that | is the closest relative of N in existence (and 
much closer to A C 33 than it is to P* or B or 1739). Its fragmentary nature limits its 
usefulness, but where it exists, | deserves to be treated with all the respect accorded to N or A. 


Manuscript K* (017) 


Location/Catalog Number 


Paris — Bibliotheque Nationale Gr. 63. It was taken to Paris from Cyprus in 1673, and is called 
Codex Cyprius. 
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Contents 


Contains the Gospels complete. 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the ninth century (though scholars up to the time of Scholz 
sometimes suggested the eighth, and Mill thought it tenth century or later). K is written on 
parchment, one column per page. The scribe was named Basil, and the manuscript was bound 
by one Theodulos. Wettstein thought it had latinizing tendencies, but it seems clear that this is 
merely because it is part of Family M rather than the main run of the Byzantine text. Scrivener 
says of the writing, “[It has] one column of about twenty-one lines per page, but the handwriting 
is irregular and varies much in size. A single point being often found where sense does not 
require it, this codex has been thought to have been copied from an older one arranged in 
OTIXOlL.... The subscriptions, tTitAot, the sections, and indices of the kedaata of the last three 
gospels are believed to be the work of a later hand: the Eusebian canons are absent. The 
breathings and accents are prima manu, but are often omitted or incorrectly placed. Itacisms 
and permutations of consonants are very frequent... ” Scholz’s opinion was that, although it 
had most of the accents expected of its date, many are incorrectly placed, and the breathings 
are confused (Scholz suspected it derived from an ancestor without these symbols); we also 
see some shuffling of vowels and consonants in words. 


Description and Text-type 


Recognized from a very early date as Byzantine, and still so listed today (so, e.g., Aland and 
Aland, who include it in Category V). Von Soden classified it as I’, i.e. Family N. This has been 
confirmed by all who have investigated the matter, most recently by Wisse (who places K in 
the [? group in all three tested chapters of Luke, and calls it a core member of the group). 


Wisse distinguishes two groups within Family MN — MM? and I’. Of these, MM? is more distinct and 
has more differences from the Byzantine bulk Kx. Among the more important members of this 
group are K itself, , 1079, and 1546. A (which is, of course, the earliest substantial Byzantine 
witness) is a diverging member of this group. The case can thus be made that K belongs to the 
oldest family of the Byzantine text — and that it is the oldest complete witness to this text. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: €71 

Bibliography 

Collations: 
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Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited by Tischendorf (who also collated it). 

Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover. 

Cited as a secondary witness in NA and NA’, but not in SQE'® 
Cited in UBS? but not UBS* 

Other Works: 


All of the following pertain to Family N, and so include information on K as well (although the 
works of Geerlings are sometimes guilty of dubious methodology): 


Jacob Geerlings, Family [1 in John, Studies & Documents 23, 1963 
Jacob Geerlings, Family [1 in Luke, Studies & Documents 22, 1962 
Jacob Geerlings, Family [1 in Matthew, Studies & Documents 24, 1964 


Silva Lake, Family [1 and the Codex Alexandrinus: The Text According to Mark, Studies & 
Documents 5, 1937 


Manuscript K* (018) 


Location/Catalog Number 


Moscow — Historical Museum V.93, S.97. Originally from Mount Athos. 


Contents 


Contains the Catholic Epistles complete and Paul almost complete (lacks Romans 10:18— 
1 Corinthians 6:13; 1 Corinthians 8:8—11). Includes a marginal commentary. 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the ninth century. K is written on parchment, two columns per page. 


Description and Text-type 


Von Soden classifies K as | in Paul and A™® in the Catholics. This is based, however, on the 
commentary (being that of John of Damascus in Paul and, according to von Soden, that of 
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Andreas in the Catholics). The text is correctly described by Aland and Aland as Category V 
(i.e. purely Byzantine). 


Within the Byzantine tradition, K forms a pair with 0151. The two may be sisters; certainly they 
are very closely related. Taking the book of Galatians as an example, we find 279 variants 
which can count at least two papyri or uncials on each side. K and 0151 agree on 263 of these. 
(In addition, K has seven singular readings and 0151 has ten.) Of these 263 agreements, 
seven are found only in these two manuscripts (a very high rate of subsingular agreement for 
Byzantine manuscripts). 
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Even their sixteen disagreements are suggestive: 


422 ime ttc 


— KATASOUAWOWVTAL KATASOUAWOOVTAL 


ja yewouvov ex yevousvov ex vid 
a6 Ikpagwy —___epakov 
a 5 a | 
6:4 fequtou qu tou 
68 feautou Ss futou 
6:9 ss |Bepicopev Ss (Beptowpev 


Thus every difference between the two is trivial, usually revolving around vowel sounds. In this 
list there is not one instance of a reading that is clearly of genetic significance. In all likelihood 
these two commentary manuscripts descend from a common ancestor at a distance of no 
more than a handful of generations. It is unlikely, however, that one is copied from the other, 
since both have singular readings. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: |' (Paul); A™?' (Cath) 

Matthei’s g 

Scholz’s 1022, 117° 


Bibliography 

Collations: 

Sample Plates: 

Metzger, The Text of the New Testament (1 page) 
Editions which cite: 
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Cited in all editions since Tischendorf (though Nestle cites it only silently). 


Other Works: 
Manuscript L*° (019) 


Location/Catalog Number 


Paris, National Library Greek 62. Codex Regius. 


Contents 


Contains the four Gospels with small lacunae: Now lacks Matt. 4:22-5:14, 28:17—end, Mark 
10:16-30, 15:2—20, John 21:15—end. Portions of the remainder have been rendered difficult to 
read by damp. 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the eighth century (though some early critics placed it in the ninth 
century); it is, by general consent, the most important manuscript of that period. The 
manuscript is written in a fairly firm, if clearly late, hand, but the scribe was not especially 
competent. Errors in the text are common; errors in externals perhaps even more common. 
Scrivener notes that “The breathings and accents are often deficient, often added wrongly, and 
placed throughout without rule or propriety. The apostrophus is common, and frequently out of 
place; the points for stops are quite irregular... ” Spaces between words are infrequent, and 
iota subscriptum and postscriptum are said to be “entirely wanting.” The manuscript contains 
many ornamentations, but they are not regarded as attractive (Scrivener calls them “in 
questionable taste”). In addition, the lectionary apparatus and Eusebian material is included, 
but the number of errors in the latter may indicate that the scribe did not understand their 
purpose. There are also occasional marginal comments on the text (Some even stand in the 
text, such as that on the variant endings of Mark). 


It seems likely that the scribe was an Egyptian, more used to writing Coptic than Greek. 


Description and Text-type 


When Hort defined his text-types, he described an “Alexandrian” text which was basically the 
“neutral” text with some grammatical corrections. Hort could not point to a single pure witness, 
but the closest he came was L. 
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L is fascinating because, among the late uncials of the Gospels, it is far and away the least 
Byzantine. If having an Alexandrian text is taken as a measure of quality, L is probably the 
fourth-best substantial manuscript of the Gospels, trailing only P%, B, and N. 


L is not without a Byzantine element; the first half of Matthew agrees almost entirely with the 
Majority Text. But this element fades toward the end of Matthew, and the rest is quite different. 
(The logical conclusion is that the ancestor of L was corrected toward the Byzantine standard, 
but that the corrector gave up somewhere in Matthew. This is not unusual; we see something 
similar in manuscripts such as 579 and 1241). From that point on, L has mostly Alexandrian 
readings, although there are some readings of other sorts. Some are Byzantine; others seem 
to be simply the sorts of readings that crept into the tradition with time. (Hort would call these 
readings Alexandrian, and the Alands have labelled this late phase of the Alexandrian text 
“Egyptian,” but there is no real reason to think that this is in any sense a separate text-type. It’s 
simply a text-type which has undergone continuous mixture and corruption. L may fairly be 
called a Late Alexandrian manuscript, but to call it a member of a “Late Alexandrian” or 
“Egyptian” text-type goes far beyond the available evidence.) As between B and WN, L is clearly 
closer to the former; L is obviously descended from a manuscript in the P%/B phase of the 
Alexandrian text. 


The exact point at which L shifts from primarily Byzantine to primarily Alexandrian has been 
disputed. Some have said that all of Matthew is Byzantine; this is clearly false. My data put the 
change around chapter 20, but that was based on checking blocks of readings; it wasn’t 
designed to find an exact point of change. The most detailed examination is probably Vincent 
Broman’s; he compared L’s text to the Byzantine and Alexandrian types (using Pierpont/ 
Robinson as the standard for the former and the UBS text as a standard for the latter, while 
admitting the inadequacy of the latter). It is his belief that the change comes at Matthew 17:26, 
and is abrupt: He finds 14 straight Byzantine readings before the break, and eight straight 
Alexandrian readings after. 


The single most significant reading in L is certainly the ending of Mark. L is the first important 
Greek manuscript to include both the longer ending (Mark 16:9-20) and the so-called “shorter 
ending.” Both, of course, clearly predate L (the shorter ending is found in k, some Coptic 
manuscripts, and the margin of the Harklean Syriac, as well as in the uncial fragments 083 and 
099; the longer ending is obviously ancient), but L is the earliest Greek witness to the shorter 
ending whose text-type we can exactly fix. The existence of alternate endings in this 
manuscript clearly indicates that the reading is not an original part of the Alexandrian text — in 
other words, its omission in B and N is not casual. 


L has many other readings which indicate its non-Byzantine nature. It omits, for instance, Mark 
7:16, Luke 11:2b, c, John 5:3b (although it includes 5:4), 7:53-8:11. These facts all combine to 
confirm the various classifications of the manuscript: Von Soden listed it as H (and listing it as 
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the seventh H witness, implying that he regarded it as one of the better manuscripts of the 
type); Wisse lists it as a core member of Group B; the Alands list it as Category II (meaning, in 
effect, Alexandrian with some Byzantine mixture). 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: £56 


Bibliography 
Note: As with all the major uncials, no attempt is made to compile a complete bibliography. 
Collations: 


Published by Tischendorf in Monumenta sacra inedita (1846). There is a strong need for a 
modern edition using all the current tools of scholarship. 


Sample Plates: 

Aland & Aland, The Text of the New Testament (1 plate) 

Editions which cite: 

First cited, imperfectly, by Stephanus (as n), and cited in almost every edition since. 


Other Works: 


Manuscript L* (020) 


Rome, Biblioteca Angelica 39. Called Codex Angelicus after the library. Von Soden’s a5. 
Contains the Acts, Paul, and the Catholics. Acts lacks 1:1-8:10; the Catholics are complete; 
Paul lacks Hebrews 13:10—end. Scrivener says that is is “of a date not earlier than the middle 
of the ninth century,” although most moderns accept a ninth century date for it. Textually, about 
the only thing it appears noteworthy for is its complete lack of noteworthiness. The Alands 
assign it to Category V (Byzantine), and | have no quarrel with that whatsoever; it appears to 
be among the most Byzantine of manuscripts. Von Soden also classified it as K (Byzantine), 
though with a few | readings. If the manuscript has any real significance, it is simply because it 
is among the very earliest purely Byzantine manuscripts of the books it contains. 


Manuscript M° (021) 


Paris, National Library Greek 48. Called Codex Campianus after Abbé Francois de Camps, 
who gave it to Louis XIV in 1707. Contains the Gospels complete. Dated paleographically to 
the ninth century by all authorities. Both the manuscript and the writing are small and neat 
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(though the writing would have been more legible had a finer pen been used). The margins, 
however, are crowded, with lectionary, notes, Eusebian materials, and more. It is interesting to 
examine the number of languages used in the margins; we observe Greek, Arabic, and 
Slavonic comments. The text, in addition to accents and breathings, has Neumes for singing. 
The text of M is Byzantine but interesting; it is definitely not part of K*. The Alands classify it 
(correctly, by their standards) as Category V, but the situation is more complicated than that. It 
was Von Soden who first tried to classify M (though earlier scholars, such as Scrivener, 
thought its text interesting and valuable). Soden categorized M as part of his I" group; other 
members of this group include but are not limited to 27 71 692 1194 (several of these only in 
certain books; these are the witnesses von Soden cited regularly; in addition, von Soden 
recognized subgroups within this type but did not really distinguish them in his apparatus). The 
I? groups as a whole are an interesting lot; I*? is what Streeter calls Family 1424; I*® has never 
received much attention; I? includes such noteworthy manuscripts as 945 and 1010. 


This classification has, however, been heavily modified by Wisse. Wisse concedes the 
existence of a Byzantine sub-type including M and related manuscripts, but completely redoes 
the grouping. Although Wisse calls them the “M groups,” M itself is listed as a diverging 
member of Group M27; the other M groups include M10, M106, M350, M609, and M1386, 
along with a variety of clusters and pairs. Wisse believes the M groups have kinship with the lf 
groups. 


M?’: see under 0121 and 0243 


Manuscript N (022) 


Location/Catalog Number 


Codex Purpureus. Various libraries: Saint Petersburg, Russian National Library Gr. 537 (182 
folios); Patmos, loannou 67 (33 folios); London, British Library Cotton Titus C. XV (4 folios); 
Vienna, National Library Gr. 31 (2 folios); Athens, Byz. Museum Frg. 21 (1 folio); Lerma 
(Spinola Collection) (1 folio); Rome, Bibl. Vat. Gr. 2305 (6 folios) New York, Pierpont Morgan 
Lib. 874 (1 folio); Salonika, Byz. Museum Ms. 1 (1 folio). (Total of 231 folios, representing 
roughly half of the original manuscript.) 


Contents 


Contains the Gospels with very many lacunae: Matt. 1:1-24, 2:7-20, 3:4-6:24, 7:15-8:1, 8:24— 
31, 10:28-11:3, 12:40-13:4, 13:33-41, 14:6-22, 15:14-31, 16:7-18:5, 18:26-19:6, 19:13- 
20:6, 21:19-26:57, 26:65-27:26, 26:34—-end; Mark 1:1-5:20. 7:4-20, 8:32-9:1, 10:43-11:7, 
12:19-24:25, 15:23-33, 15:42-16:20; Luke 1:1-2:23, 4:3-19, 4:26-35, 4:42-5:12, 5:33-9:7, 
9:21-28, 9:36-58, 10:4-12, 10:35-11:14, 11:238-12:12, 12:21-29, 18:32-19:17, 20:30-21 :22, 
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22:49-57, 23:41-24:13, 24:21-39, 24:49-end; John 1:1-21, 1:39-2:6, 3:30—4:5, 5:3-10, 5:19- 
26, 6:49-57, 9:33-14:2, 14:11-15:14, 15:22-16:15, 20:23-25, 20:28-30, 21:20-end. It has 
been thought that it was originally broken up by Crusaders (so Metzger; Scrivener says this of 
0); certainly its career was exciting (Gregory reports how the Saint Petersburg portion, when it 
was still in Asia Minor, was stolen — and recovered by a crowd of angry villagers). 


Date/Scribe 


Although in the seventeenth century some scholars claimed that the British portion was the 
oldest extant Greek manuscript, that distinction can no longer be maintained. Moderns date N 
paleographically to the sixth century. It is written on purple parchment in (now badly faded) 
silver ink, with certain of the Nomina Sacra in gold. The letters are very large (see the reduced 
sample in the section on uncial script), and are very regular in form; they seem to have been 
stamped on the page (though there are multiple stamps for the letters, and they are not 
uniform in size). There are two columns per page, with the columns containing only a dozen or 
so letters due to the large size of the print; there are typically sixteen lines per column. 
Scrivener/Miller say of the manuscript, “[T]he punctuation [is] quite as simple [as in A of the fifth 
century], being a single point (and that usually neglected) level with the top of the letter.... and 
there is no space between words even after stops.... It exhibits strong Alexandrian forms.... 
and not a few such itacisms as the change of t and €1, at and ¢.” 


Description and Text-type 


There is general agreement that N forms a group with the other sixth century purple uncials (O 
> ®). Cronin believed that N O 2 are in fact sisters, copied from a single exemplar (® he 
believed to have some “Western” mixture). There is less agreement about the nature of this 
group. Von Soden classifies it as I", but this really begs the question as it is simply another of 
those mixed I-K groups, and has no witnesses except the purple uncials. Streeter laid claim to 
the group as a weak witness to the “Ceesarean” text — but of course Streeter insisted that 
everything not otherwise classified was “Caesarean.” In any case, studies of the group have 
been hindered by the fact that O contains only Matthew, while 2 ® contain only Matthew and 
Mark. Thus only N represents the type in Luke and John, and passages where all four purple 
uncials exist are relatively few. 


In recent times, Aland and Aland have described N as Category V (Byzantine). Wisse reports 
that it is mixed in Luke 20; there is, of course, no text of chapter 1 and very little of chapter 10. 


All of these claims are slightly imprecise. N is much more Byzantine than anything else (about 
80% of its readings seem to belong to that type), but by no means purely. It omits John 7:53— 
8:11, for instance, as well as Luke 22:43—-44. There seems to be no pattern to the non- 
Byzantine readings, though; certainly they are not “Caesarean” (N agrees with the Koridethi 
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codex in only 31 of 44 non-Byzantine readings tested, with Family 1 in 26 of 34, and with 
Family 13 in 23 of 36; by contrast, it agrees with A in 20 of 24, with K in 16 of 21, and with W in 
29 of 32). The simplest conclusion is that N is mostly Byzantine with occasional surviving 
readings of all types. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: £19 


Bibliography 
Collations: 


Since N came to light in so many pieces, there is no complete collation. H. S. Cronin published 
the text as it was known in 1899 (Texts and Studies volume 4). A few additional leaves have 
been published in the Journal of Biblical Literature by Stanley Rypins (Ixxv, 1956). 


Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA”° and NA’ for the Gospels. 

Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover for the Gospels. 
Other Works: 


The work of Cronin cited above (and its follow-up in JTS, July 1901) discusses the relationship 
between the purple uncials. 


B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins, 1924, discusses on pp. 575-577 his 
perceived relationship between the purple uncials and the “Caesarean” text. This discussion 
shows at once the strengths and weaknesses of Streeter’s method; since he equates the 
Textus Receptus entirely with the Byzantine text, almost any manuscript — even one purely 
Byzantine! — will show “Ceesarean” readings by this method. 


Manuscript O (023) 


Paris, National Library MS. suppl Gr. 1286. Known as Codex Sinoponensis. Von Soden’s €21. 
Matthew, with some lacunae. Dated paleographically to the sixth century. Written on purple 
parchment with silver (often gold) ink (now quite hard to read, especially in photographs, due 
to the discoloration of the purple). With elaborate paintings featuring excellent handling of light 
and dark contrasts. The text is generally thought to go with the other purple uncials (N 2 ©); 
Cronin in fact thought N O & to be sisters. Von Soden classified this group as I", although there 
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is little question but that the type is mostly Byzantine; the Alands place it in Category V. 
Streeter naturally regarded it as Ceesarean, but very weakly so; even if the Ceesarean type 
exists, O is so mixed as to be of little use as a witness. The least complete of the purple 
uncials, it is rarely cited. Given its extremely large size, it has been suggested that it contained 
only Matthew. This makes it almost the last, if not the last, manuscript to contain only a single 
gospel. However, the possibility must be admitted that it was part of a multi-volume deluxe set. 


Manuscript P* (024) 


Codex Guelpherbytanus A. Wolfenbittel, Herzog August Bibliothek, (portions of) Weissenburg 
66 (loose folios). Von Soden’s £33. Palimpsest, containing small portions of all four gospels 
(Matthew 1:11-21, 3:13-4:19, 10-7-19, 10:42-11:1, 13:40-50, 14:15-15:3, 15:29-39; Mark 
1:2-11, 3:5-17, 14:13-24, 48-61, 15:12-27; Luke 1:1-13, 2:9-20, 6:21-42, 7:32-8:2, 8:31- 
50, 9:26-36, 10:36-11:4, 12:34-45, 14:14-25, 15:13-16:22, 18:13-39, 20:21—-21:3, 22:3-16, 
23:20-33, 23:45-24:1, 24:14-37; John 1:29-40, 2:13-25, 21:1-11). Like Q (026), it is part of 
the under-writing of a manuscript of Isidore of Seville. It is written in two columns per page, in 
large uncials. Tischendorf dated it to the sixth century, and in this the Alands agree. Von Soden 
assigns it to the I’ group. Wisse can’t do much with it, since it is entirely defective for two of his 
three chapters; he says it is mixed in Luke 20. The Alands call it Category V, i.e. Byzantine, 
although with only 43 readings, their sample is too small to be confident. But | know of no 
particularly noteworthy readints found in it. 


Manuscript P*" (025) 


Location/Catalog Number 


Saint Petersburg, Russian National Library Gr. 225. Called Codex Porphyrianus after its former 
possessor, Bishop Porphyry. 


Contents 


Palimpsest originally containing the Acts, Catholic Epistles, Paul, and the Apocalypse 
complete. Apart from the occasional letters obliterated by the upper writing (works of 
Euthalius), a number of leaves have been lost, including those containing Acts 1:1-2:13, 
Romans 2:16—3:4, 8:32-9:10, 11:23-12:1, 1 Cor. 7:15-17, 12:23-13:5, 14:23-39, 2 Cor. 2:13- 
16, Col. 3:16—4:8, 1 Thes. 3:5-4:17, 1 John 3:20-5:1, Jude 4—15, Rev. 16:12-17:1, 19:21- 
20:9, 22:6—end. Scrivener states that, in addition, James 2:12—21, 2 Pet. 1:20-2:5 are “barely 
legible.” Presumably modern methods have made it more possible to read these sections, but 
they will be poorly cited in older editions. (Scrivener notes that it also contains “a few 
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fragments of 4 Maccabees,” but given that it is palimpsest, one may wonder if these are truly 
part of the same volume.) 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the ninth century. Considering its date, it has a rather primitive 
appearance; accents and breathings are fairly rare. But it does have lectionary indications in 
the margin. The over-writing has been dated to 1301, though the upper writing itself appears 
more typical of the thirteenth century. 


Description and Text-type 


The text of P varies significantly from section to section. It is quite thoroughly Byzantine in 
Acts; this was recognized by Hort, supported by Von Soden (who lists it as with some | 
influence in that book), and confirmed by the Alands (who list it as Category V in Acts). Evena 
fairly casual examination will confirm this point. 


The Apocalypse may also be regarded as Byzantine; the Alands again list P as a member of 
Category V. (Von Soden lists P as H with | influence, but his classifications in the Apocalypse 
are now all but completely ignored.) A number of older commentators followed Von Soden as 
viewing P as valuable — but this is probably due to methodological difficulties. P is a witness to 
the Andreas type (according to Schmid), but it lacks the Andreas commentary and differs just 
enough from the Andreas type of the Textus Receptus as to cause a Byzantine manuscript to 
appear non-Byzantine when compared against the TR. (This just reinforces the fact that we 
cannot use differences from the TR as a measure of quality.) Observers were probably further 
biased by the fact that P is an uncial, and with only a handful of substantial uncials of the 
Apocalypse (N AC P 046), it is natural that its importance would be exaggerated. 


The matter is more complex in Paul and the Catholic Epistles. Here P is clearly a mixed 
manuscript. The Alands make P more Alexandrian than Byzantine in Paul; by their tables, P 
has 87 readings which agree with UBS against the Byzantine text, plus 31 readings which 
agree with neither, while it has only 82 readings which agree with the Byzantine text against 
UBS. My experience in working over the readings in NA?*, however, made it appear that P 
agrees with the Byzantine text at at least two-thirds of the points of variation. Both my numbers 
and the Alands’ agree that P is more Byzantine than anything else in the Catholics — 
according to Hort, it is entirely Byzantine in 1 Peter. 


In Paul and the Catholics, the Alands list P as Category III, while Von Soden assesses it as H 
(Alexandrian). He also places it next to W in his list of manuscripts cited, implying some degree 
of kinship. Speaking informally, there does appear to be some truth to this; while W in Paul is 
much more Byzantine than P, it has a significant number of non-Byzantine readings in the last 
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few books (particularly Hebrews), and in examining the readings, | seemed to see kinship 
between P and W. This is only a feeling, however; | have not verified this statistically. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: a3 


Bibliography 
Collations: 


Published by Tischendorf in volumes v and vi of Monumenta sacra inedita; the only publication 
based on modern methods of decipherment is in the Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus series. 


Sample Plates: 
Editions which cite: 
Cited in all editions since Tischendorf (though some do not cite it for Acts). 


Other Works: 


Manuscript Q (026) 


Codex Guelpherbytanus B. WolfenbUttel, Herzog August Bibliothek, (portions of) Weissenburg 
64 (folios 194-201, 299, 302, 303, 304, 311). Von Soden’s £4. Palimpsest, containing small 
portions of Luke and John (Luke 4:34—5:4, 6:10-26, 12:6-43, 15:14—-31, 17:34-18:15, 18:34— 
19:11, 19:47—20:17, 20:34—21:8, 22:27-46, 23:30—49; John 12:3—-20, 14:3-22, with large parts 
even of these verses illegible). Dated paleographically to the fifth century. Assessments of the 
text of Q have varied widely. Von Soden listed it as H (Alexandrian) in John and I’ in Luke (I’ 
being a large and disjoint group containing many uncial fragments — P Q R 074 090 0116 
0130 0131 — plus the Byzantine uncials [ 047 and a number of minuscules which generally 
have not been regarded as noteworthy). The Alands list Q as Category V, and regard it as the 
first truly Byzantine text (it should be noted, however, that Q exists for only twelve of their 
sample readings — too small a number for classification). Wisse reports it as Mixed, though 
due to lack of text he was only able to examine chapter 20. The real truth seems to fall 
somewhere between these assessments. Q is much more Byzantine than anything else — but 
it is no more a purely Byzantine text than is A or R. It furnishes evidence that the Byzantine 
type was in existence in the fifth century, but not that it had reached its final form or that it was 
in any way dominant. Consider the Nestle apparatus: Listing only a limited number of variants, 
NA?’ shows Q departing from the Byzantine text 54 times (in the space of 209 verses, many of 
them fragmentary) in Luke, and 16 times (in 38 verses) in John. Thus Q is perhaps 80% 
Byzantine (though even this may be exaggerated; Q seems to be heavily given to 
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harmonization, and some of its agreements with the Byzantine text may be coincidental). The 
remaining text seems to agree with the later Alexandrian witnesses (L, 33, 579) more than 
anything else. Physically, Q is part of a large palimpsest containing also the fragments of P® 
(024) and the Gothic version; the upper writing consists of Latin treatises of lsodore of Seville. 
It has the Ammonian Sections, but if the Eusebian Canons were supplied, they must have 
been written in a coloured ink which has not survived. (This is not impossible; the manuscript 
seems to have had some writings in vermillion which are now illegible and barely detectable, 
and the Eusebian numbers were intended to be written in color.) It has a handful of breathings, 
though they are not applied in any systematic way. 


Manuscript R (027) 


Location/Catalog Number 


Codex Nitriensis. London. Catalog Number: British Museum Add. 17211. Originally from Egypt; 
brought to England in the 1840s from the convent of S. Mary Deipara in the Nitrian Desert. 


Contents 


Contains Palimpsest fragments of Luke: Luke 1:1-13, 1:69-2:4, 2:16—27, 4:38-5:5, 5:25-6:8, 
6:18-36, 6:39, 6:49-7:22, 7:44, 7:46, 7:47, 7:50, 8:1-3, 8:5-15, 8:25-9:1, 9:12-43, 10:3-16, 
11:5-27, 12:4-15, 12:40-52, 13:26-14:1, 14:12-15:1, 15:13-16:16, 17:21-18:10, 18:22- 
20:20, 20:33-47, 21:12-22:6, 22:8-15, 22:42-56, 22:71-23:11, 23:38-51 (the above list is 
approximate; in some cases the manuscript is so hard to read that we cannot tell exactly 
where each portion ends). A second hand adds 15:19-21, but these are not generally cited. 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the sixth century. R is written on parchment, two columns per page. 
The hand is very large and clear, though Scrivener calls the letters “somewhat irregular and 
straggling,” and notes that “the punctuation is effected by a single point almost level with the 
tops of the letters, as in Cod. N. The pseudo-Ammonian sections are there without the 
Eusebian canons.” In the eighth or ninth century the manuscript was overwritten with a Syriac 
text of Severus of Antioch against Johannes Grammaticus. (R was not the only manuscript 
demolished to hold Severus’s text; a manuscript of the /liad was used as well.) 


Description and Text-type 


Assessments of R over the years have varied. Hort says of it (§209, p. 153) that it is mixed, but 
has “a large proportion of Pre-Syrian [i.e. non-Byzantine] readings.” Von Soden assigns it to 
I’ (which tells us very little, since this is one of the catchall groups, containing both mixed and 
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purely Byzantine manuscripts). Wisse, based on the fragments available to him, lists it as K* in 
Luke 1, K* in Luke 10, and mixed in Luke 20. The Alands list it as Category V (Byzantine). 


Of all these assessments, the most accurate appears to be Hort’s. The Alands, in particular, 
base their opinion on a mere nineteen readings — too small a sample to tell us anything. 


A much more detailed assessment can be made by examining the apparatus of NA”. The table 
below classifies readings in the Nestle apparatus into six categories: Those where R agrees 
with the Majority text against B, those where R agrees with B against the Majority Text, those 
where R agrees with both and B but where at least two important witnesses have a different 
reading, readings where R disagrees with both M1) and B, and those where the majority text is 
split but R either agrees or disagrees with B. The numbers given below are slightly 
approximate (due mostly to the readings where the apparatus only cites evidence for one 
reading), but these generally affect the third category, which is the least significant for our 
purposes. 


Rwithm |RwithB Rwithm |Ragainst |RwithB R with pm 
‘4 B 4 Mm) fae B aa and B — pm —_— B 
uke 1-313 
Luke 4-6 [32 a 
uke7-9 5 ff 
uke 10-12, 25 ft ft 


luke 13-1512, 2 ff 
luke te-18_ 83 ff 
uke 19-21 bp, Bt ff 
Luke 22-2428 


Readings:513_ [2508226 =f ft 


Thus we see that, no matter where we look, about 20—25% of R’s readings are non-Byzantine, 
and that the manuscript is not Byzantine at all in about chapters 13-16. Although it is by no 
means a primary witness, R should not be completely ignored. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: €22 

Bibliography 

Collations: 

Sample Plates: 
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Editions which cite: 

Cited by Tischendorf, who also collated it. 
Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover. 
Cited in NA** but deleted in NA?’ 

Other Works: 


Manuscript S (028) 


Codex Guelpherbytanus B. Rome, Vatican Library Gr. 354. Von Soden’s €1027. Contains the 
four gospels complete. Dated by its colophon to 949. This makes S the only dated uncial (other 
than [, which has a partial date which we cannot interpret with certainty). It is also one of the 
four oldest dated New Testament manuscripts (the oldest being the minuscule 461, from the 
year 835; this is followed by 2500, from 891, then by S and the minuscule 1582, both from the 
year 949). Textually, it is entirely Byzantine. Von Soden classified it as K' (along with such 
other Byzantine uncials as V and Q); Wisse has made the minor correction of listing S as K* 
Cluster Q. (The other members of this group include E V Q and some thirty-three minuscules.) 
The Alands corroborate this by listing S as Category V. The writing is large and compressed 
(see the sample in the Table of Scripts Used in Various Uncials), and appears Slavic. Scrivener 
notes that it “contains many later corrections.... and marginal notes” (both patristic and textual, 
e.g. one of them obelizes John 5:4) as well as the Eusebian apparatus. It also includes 
Neumes. The scribe was a monk named Michael. Note: The symbol S is also used in some 
apparatus for N. (These apparatus will usually use 028 as a symbol for the real S.) One should 
always be aware of which symbol is used for which manuscript. 


Sample plates in Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible; Edward Maunde Thompson, An 
Introduction to Greek and Latin Paleography (plate 50). 
Manuscript T (029) 


Location/Catalog Number 


Codex Borgianis. It was recovered in several parts, and bears multiple catalog numbers:: 
Rome, Vatican Library Borg. Copt. 109, Borg Copt. 109; New York, Pierpont Morgan Library M. 
664A; Paris, National Library Copt. 129.7, 129.8, 129.9, 129.10. The various fragments, when 
discovered, were designated T (029), 0113, 0125, 0139. 
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Contents 


Contains fragments of the gospels of Luke and John, in Greek and Sahidic (Sahidic on the 
verso), with the Greek containing Luke 6:18—-26, 18:2-9, 10-16, 18:32-19:8, 21:33-22:3, 
22:20-23:20, 24:25-27, 29-31; John 1:24-32, 3:10-17, 4:52-5:7, 6:28-67, 7:6—-8:31 (with 
some of these leaves being fragmentary). The following list shows how the various portions 
are designated: 


Luke 6:18-—26 (0139, Paris; 6:11—18 in Sahidic) 
18:2-9 (0139, Paris; 17:29-18:2 in Sahidic) 
18:10—16 (T, New York; 18:2—9 in Sahidic) 
18:32—41 (T, New York; 18:?—32 in Sahidic) 
18:42-19:8 (0139, Paris; 18:32—42 in Sahidic) 


21:33-38 (0139, Paris; 21:25-32 in Sahidic) (except for 21:36, 0113, Paris; 21:26-28 in 
Sahidic) 


22:1-3 (0113, Paris, 21:31-—32 in Sahidic) 

22:20-23:20 (T, Rome; 22:12—23:11 in Sahidic) 
24:25-27 (0139, Paris; 24:18—19 in Sahidic) 

24:29-31 (0139, Paris; 24:21—23 in Sahidic) 

John 1:24—32 (0113, Paris; 1:16—23 in Sahidic) 
3:10—17 (0113, Paris; 3:2—10 in Sahidic) 

4:52-5:7 (0125, Paris; 4:45—52 in Sahidic; fragmentary) 
6:28-67 (T, Rome; 6:21—58 in Sahidic) 

7:6-8:31 (T, Rome; 6:58-8:23 in Sahidic) 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the fifth century, though Giorgi, who first published portions of it, 
prefers the fourth. T is written on parchment, two columns per page — but, curiously, the 
Greek and Sahidic are not in facing columns but on facing pages. Tischendorf thought the 
scribe was a Copt, as the letters often show Coptic forms. It has a handful of breathings, but 
they are not supplied consistently. As far as the punctuation goes, Scrivener notes that “a 
single point indicates a break in the sense, but there are no other divisions.” 
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Description and Text-type 


That T stands close to B has been widely observed — e.g. by Hort; von Soden classified all 
four parts as H, and the Alands place it in Category II. (Wisse was unable to classify it, as no 
text exists in his sample chapters.) But few seem to have realized how close the two are. The 
following tables show the relations between T and thirteen other witnesses in Luke and John. 
The readings are the variants in NA?’ which are supported by at least two of the witnesses 
cited. 


Affinities of T — Luke 
(Ms. |.P* |x |-A [BD | K |] Lt LT er |e 
p7s 44/64 | 17/64 | 53/64 | 12/64 | 24/64 | 46/64 | 57/64 | 15/64 | 17/64 
ea Fee eee 
=69% =37% | =67% | =34% | =43% | =78% | =70% | =33% | =44% | =46% | =43% 
A |17/64|36/98 28/98 | 37/98 | 73/98 | 35/98 | 26/98 | 82/98 | 73/98 | 55/95 | 60/97 
ee) lee ee le 
53/64 | 66/98 | 28/98 25/98 | 37/98 | 72/98 | 91/98 | 19/98 | 32/98 | 35/95 | 30/97 
Ba ee es ee ee eee 
> (eect! ~ [eee ele 
=19% | =34% | =38% | =26% =39% | =34% | =23% | =42% | =38% | =46% | =44% 
K |24/64 | 42/98 | 73/98 | 37/98 | 38/98 45/98 | 35/98 | 73/98 | 67/98 | 55/95 | 65/97 
Bee ee ee baer 


r* feel eel [lela 
=72% | =78% | =36% | =73% | =34% | =46% =77% | =32% | =43% | =43% | =39% 
7 feeleelaeleeenloeloe|  eleeelae 
=89% | =70% | =27% | =93% | =23% | =36% | =77% =21% | =31% | =33% | =29% 
[r [aeleelee lear elie eelenlen 
=23% | =33% | =84% | =19% | =42% | =74% | =32% | =21% =70% | =56% | =64% 
+ [eel ea lor ebro leeleetee| ~ asian 
=27% | =44% | =74% | =33% | =38% | =68% | =43% | =31% | =70% =64% | =63% 
[7 eee ene leeoe| — [e 
=34% | =46% | =58% | =37% | =46% | =58% | =43% | =33% | =56% | =64% =49% 
> ec eo 
=30% | =43% | =62% | =31% | =44% | =67% | =39% | =29% | =64-% | =63% | =49% 
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Affinities of T — John 


ee ee ee 
om 25)|18/52= Gees 28/113 | 48/1 25180/125 ng 51/125]56/125|52/120 od 
gui 49/144)75/132|55/144166/144 54/1 44/52/1 44 166/144 |55/139|56/1 44 
22/55=|25/43=|42/55=|33/55=|24/55=|37/55=|3 1/55=|35/52=|38/55= 
= 7: 
3/12|49/1 7 22/55= 35/132|57/144192/144 be 53/144]59/144)59/139|48/144 
- al teal 
=]35/132 56/132]61/132 or 32|54/132|57/132|57/127|60/132 
sia ne ie 57/144|56/132 76/144|67/144 bee 83/144 |96/139 pa 
ao eo re et 76/144 pa = 44174/144181/139 Has 
i ETE 32|67/144 pes 63/144]69/144]71/139|67/144 
4/132 ne /14 aids 63/144 85/144 93/139 poe 
A 79%] =53% | =44% aS EE eet 4=71% 
sr 74/144 |69/1 44] 85/1 44 80/139 ee 
5 mi zh 96 si - 81/139]71/139]93/139|80/139 Pune 
f'8 pe = . alagieee ome oan a ond ASTEYT. 67/144] 102/14]100/14/86/139 
=38% | =39% | 69% | =33% | =45% |4=71%| =49% =62% Pa 
Examining these numbers tells us that T is not simply close to B in Luke; it is immediate kin — 
as close to B as is P”. Indeed, T agrees with these two more than they agree with each other. 
The difference is not statistically significant given the size of the sample, but if this is in fact the 


case, it would imply that T is actually closer to the group archetype than either P’” or B. In any 
case, it deserves to be on a footing equal to theirs. 


alors] 4, 
Il Oo 2 
Co — 
—k 


The matter is not quite as clear in John. T is still very close to P”5 B, but not as close as in 
Luke. In first examining the data, it appeared to me that T had acquired some Byzantine 
mixture. Full examination of the data, however, makes it appear that instead it had been 
infected with late Alexandrian readings — of the sort we find, e.g., in L. Thus in Luke T is a 
manuscript of the first magnitude, though in John its value is slightly less. 
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Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: €5 (=T), €50 (=0113), €99 (=0125), €1002 (=0139) 


Bibliography 
Collations: 


As this manuscript was recovered in sections, there has been no comprehensive publication. 
The first edition, by Giorgi in 1789, includes only the portions of John then known. 


Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited by Tischendorf as far as known. 

Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover as far as known. 

Cited in NA?* and UBS (under four sigla) and in NA?’ and UBS* under the combined symbol T. 
Other Works: 

Note: The symbol T was used by Tischendorf and Scrivener for certain other manuscripts: T° = 
083; T° = 084; Ts = 061; T* = 085; T" = 070. 


T? (Scrivener T°): see 061 


T“ (Scrivener T°): see 085 


Manuscript U (030) 


Venice, Biblioteca San Marco 1397 (I.8). Called Codex Nanianus after a former owner. Von 
Soden’s £90. Contains the four gospels complete. Dated by modern sources to the ninth 
century, though Scrivener, based on Tregelles, writes that it dates “scarcely before the tenth 
century, although the ‘letters are in general an imitation of those used before the introduction of 
compressed uncials; but they do not belong to the age when full and round writing was 
customary or natural, so that the stiffness and want of ease is manifest.” It is an ornate codex, 
with full marginalia, as well as pictures and golden ornaments. Textually, it appears Byzantine; 
the Alands place it in Category V (though their statistics for the manuscript are manifestly 
wrong; a complete copy of the Gospels will have many more than the 155 readings they list!). 
Wisse calls it K™*/K/K™, with some similarity to 974 and 1006. This not-quite-pure Byzantine- 
ness may explain why Von Soden lists the manuscript as I°; I° contains a number of 
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manuscripts strongly but not entirely Byzantine (e.g. X and 1071), though there is no real 
reason to think they are related. 


Manuscript V (031) 


Moscow, Historical Museum V.9, S.399. Called Codex Mosquensis. Von Soden’s ¢€75. 
Contains the four gospels almost complete; Mark and Luke are intact; Matthew lacks 5:44— 
6:12, 9:18-10:1, 22:44—23:35; John is lacking from 12:10—25. The latter two lacunae are 
recent; they apparently developed between 1779, when it was first collated, and 1783, when 
next examined. 


Although we say the manuscript runs through John 12:10, the uncial portion breaks off with 
John 7:39, the rest being in minuscules, dated to the thirteenth century. Matthei, who first 
examined V, dated the uncial portion to the eighth century, but moderns tend to prefer the 
ninth. It is written on parchment, one column per page. Textually, it is universally agreed that it 
is Byzantine; von Soden classified it as K'; the Alands place it in Category V; Wisse calls it K* 
Cluster Q. Thus it is a very typical Byzantine manuscript; it has been suggested that it would 
be a good manuscript to use as a standard for the kK” type. 


Manuscript W (032) 


Location/Catalog Number 


Washington, D.C., Freer Gallery of Art 06.274 (Smithsonian Institution). Called Codex 
Washingtonensis for its location, or the Freer Gospels for its purchaser. 


Contents 


Originally contained the four gospels complete; now lacks Mark 15:13-38, John 14:27-16:7. In 
addition, John 1:1—5:11 are a supplement from a later hand, probably to replace a quire that 
was lost. Gospels are in the “Western” order: Matthew, John, Luke, Mark. 


Date/Scribe 


Generally dated to the fifth century, though some have preferred a date in the late fourth 
century. The supplemental leaves are probably from about the seventh century. The cover may 
also date from this time; it is wax painting on wooden boards, showing the four Evangelists, 
and survives fairly well. On the other hand, the chains that were added with the covers kept the 
book from being properly opened for reading! This very likely protected the volume — but 
rendered it largely useless. 
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Description and Text-type 


W is textually a curiosity, as the nature of the text varies wildly. The usual statement (found, 
e.g., in Kenyon/Adams, p. 215) is that Matthew is Byzantine, Mark chapters 1—5 (possibly 1:1— 
5:30) are “Western,” Mark chapters 6-16 are “Caesarean,” Luke 1:1—8:12 are Alexandrian, 
Luke 8:13-—end are Byzantine, John 5:13-end are Alexandrian. (The supplement in John 1:1-— 
5:12 is variously assessed; in my experience, it is Alexandrian, though perhaps not quite as 
pure as the original text. Based simply on the text, it is not impossible that the replacement 
quire was actually copied, at least in part, from the quire that it replaced.) These boundaries 
are, of course, impossibly precise; one cannot determine a text-type boundary to the nearest 
sentence. But that there are shifts at about these points seems true enough. 


The nature of the text-types is, however, open to question. So far as | know, no one has 
questioned the Byzantine designation in Matthew or the Alexandrian designation in John. My 
own experience, moreover, indicates that both assessments are correct. 


Things are a not quite as clear in Luke. Here, Wisse assesses W as Group B (Alexandrian) in 
Luke 1, as expected. In Luke 10, he lists it as K*, while in Luke 20 it is mixed. The classification 
in Luke 10 is, in a sense, what we expect, since it was generally felt that W is Byzantine in that 
part of Luke. But the finding that it is K* is extraordinary; this makes W the earliest K* 
manuscript by at least three centuries. The “Mixed” assessment in chapter 20 is also 
somewhat surprising, as it indicates that W is less Byzantine than expected in that chapter. It’s 
worth noting, though, that all these assessments are based on single chapters; assessments 
of larger sections of text might produce a slightly different view. The assessment that W’s text 
of Luke is Alexandrian in the early chapters and Byzantine in the final two-thirds is probably 
essentially accurate. 


The question of Mark is much more complicated. Sanders, who first edited the manuscript, 
linked 1:1 to 5:30 to the Old Latin (claiming even to see Latin influence in the text). The rest of 
Mark he recognized as non-Byzantine and non-Alexandrian, but he thought it was not 
“Western” either; he linked it to manuscripts such as 1 and 28. 


At this point Streeter entered the picture. Streeter claimed the last ten chapters of Mark as 
“Ceesarean,” basing this mostly on a comparison against the Textus Receptus. Unfortunately 
for Streeter’s case, this method is now known to be completely faulty (as he should have 
known himself). Streeter’s “proof” in fact proved nothing — although we must remember that 
his method was merely faulty, not necessarily that it produced inaccurate results. His 
contention may be true; he simply didn’t prove it. 


There things sat for half a century, while the “Ceesarean” text was sliced, diced, added to, 
subdivided, and finally slowly dissolved under scrutiny. Finally Larry W. Hurtado published 
Text-Critical Methodology and the Pre-Caesarean Text: Codex W in the Gospel of Mark (1981). 
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This study compared W, chapter by chapter, against some of the leading witnesses of the 
various text-types. 


Unfortunately, Hurtado’s study has its own defects. The analysis is rather rigidly defined by 
chapters, and several vital witnesses are ignored. The key defect, however, is the fact that it 
simply counts readings without weighing them. This is fine for detecting immediate kinship, but 
less effective for dealing with mixed manuscripts — and even Streeter admitted that all 
“Caesarean” witnesses, except W itself, are mixed. 


Hurtado found about what one would expect: W, in Mark 1-4, is indeed “Western” (note that he 
moved the dividing line toward the beginning of the book somewhat). Starting with chapter 5, it 
is something else, and that something does not match any of the other witnesses precisely. It 
is assuredly not Byzantine or Alexandrian. But neither does it agree particularly closely with the 
so-called “Caesarean” witnesses. 


Hurtado’s study has been viewed, quite inaccurately, as dissolving the “Caesarean” text. In fact 
it does no such thing, in that Hurtado nowhere so much as addresses Streeter’s definition 
(which finds the “Ceesarean” text in the non-Byzantine readings of the “Ceesarean” witnesses. 
Since Hurtado did not classify readings, he could not study the type as defined by Streeter). 
Nonetheless, Hurtado did a reasonable job of demolishing Streeter’s claim that W is a pure 
“Ceesarean” witness in the latter portions of Mark. The fact that the “Caesarean” witnesses do 
not agree with each other is not relevant (the effect of random mixture is to make the mixed 
witnesses diverge very rapidly). The fact that they do not agree with W, however, is significant. 
W can hardly be part of the type from which the surviving “Ceesarean” witnesses descended. 
This still does not, however, prove that it is not “Ceesarean” — merely that it does not spring 
from the sources which gave rise to 0, 565, and Family 13. Further conclusions must be left 
for a study which addresses Streeter’s text-type according to Streeter’s definitions. (For what it 
is worth, my statistical analysis does seem to imply that the “Caesarean” type exists — but the 
sample size is not enough to allow certainty about W’s relationship to it.) Hurtado found that W 
had a special relationship with P*, and this is by no means improbable. Hurtado also 
hypothesized that W in the final chapters of Mark was still “Western,” but with mixture. This too 
is possible, and given Streeter’s sloppy methods, it might explain why Streeter associated W 
with the “Ceesarean” type. But Hurtado’s method cannot prove the matter. 


There has been much discussion of why W is so strongly block mixed. Sanders thought that it 
was compiled from bits and pieces of other manuscripts. Streeter counter-argued that an 
exemplar was heavily corrected from several different manuscripts, each manuscript being 
used to correct only part of the exemplar. Neither theory can be proved; they have different 
strengths and weaknesses (Sanders’s theory explains the abrupt textual shifts, but is it really 
probable that any church would have so many fragments and no complete books? Streeter’s 
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theory eliminates this objection, but does very little to explain why the text does not show more 
mixture. W is block mixed, but the text is generally pure in each part.) 


The most noteworthy reading of W is the so-called “Freer Logion” (so-called because it occurs 
only in W; Jerome quotes a portion of it). This passage, inserted after Mark 16:14, is quoted in 
most textual criticism manuals and will not be repeated here. 


There is little else to say about the text of W. The Alands list it as Category Ill, but of course 
this is an overall assessment; they do not assess it part by part (if they did, the assessment 
would probably range from Category Il in the Alexandrian portions to Category V in the 
Byzantine). Von Soden’s classification is more complex (I? — i.e. mainstream 
“Western”/’Ceesarean” — in Mark, H in Luke and John), but this tells us little that we did not 
already know. 

Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: £014 


Bibliography 
Note: As with all the major uncials, no attempt is made to compile a complete bibliography. 
Collations: 


The basic edition is still Henry A. Sanders, Facsimile of the Washington Manuscript of the Four 
Gospels in the Freer Collection, plus (again by Sanders) The New Testament Manuscripts in 
the Freer Collection, Part 1: The Washington Manuscript of the Four Gospels 


Sample Plates: 


Almost every handbook has a photo, but it’s always the same page (the Freer Logion in Mark 
16). The book /n the Beginning: Bibles Before the Year 1000 has a large color version of that 
page and the facing page (pp. 152—153); on pp. 151-152 it shows the cover artwork of the four 
evangelists. Finegan has a plate of the supplement in John 1. 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in all editions since Von Soden 
Other Works: 


See most recently and most notably Larry W. Hurtado, Text-Critical Methodology and the Pre- 
Caesarean Text: Codex W in the Gospel of Mark. This is largely a reaction to Streeter; for 
Streeter’s opinions concerning W, see Appendix V to The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins. 
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Manuscript X (033) 


Location/Catalog Number 


Codex Monacensis. Munich. Catalog Number: University Library fol. 30. It arrived in Munich in 
1827; prior to that it had been in Landshut (from 1803), still earlier in Ingoldstadt; its earliest 
known home was Rome. 


Contents 


Contains the Gospels in the “Western” order Matthew, John, Luke, Mark (as presently bound, 
there are actually leaves of Matthew at both beginning and end of the codex, and Scrivener 
implies that the original order was John, Luke, Mark, Matthew, but this is probably a binding 
error). It has suffered some damage, and now contains Matt. (5:45 in commentary only), 6:6, 
10, 11, 7:1-9:20, 9:34-11:24, 12:9-16:28, 17:14-18:25, 19:22-21:13, 21:28-22:22, 23:27- 
24:2, 24:23-35, 25:1-30, 26:69-27:12, John 1:1-13:5 (2:23-6:71 lost but added in a later 
hand), 13:20-15:25, 16:23—end, Luke 1:1-37, 2:19-3:38, 4:21-10:37, 11:1-18:43, 20:46—end, 
Mark 6:46—end (with portions of chapters 14—16 illegible and 16:6—8 completely lost). Text with 
commentary; most of the marginal material is from Chrysostom. The commentary is very full in 
Matthew and in John; that in Luke contains references to the previous sections as well as new 
material; Mark has no commentary at all. The commentary is written in minuscules and is 
contemporary with the uncial text. 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the tenth or possibly ninth century. X is written on parchment, two 
columns per page. The hand is described as “very elegant”; Scrivener quotes Tregelles’s work 
to the effect that the letters are “small and upright; though some of them are compressed, they 
seem as if they were partial imitations of those used in the very earliest copies.” The text has, 
apart from the commentary, relatively few guides for the user; there are no lectionary notes or 
KeEgmadAala. 


Description and Text-type 


The most recent assessment of this manuscript, that of the Alands, is stark: they place is in 
Category V as purely Byzantine. This is, however, much too simple. While it is certainly true 
that the manuscript is more Byzantine than anything else, it has a number of noteworthy 
readings not of that type. Wisse, for instance, finds it to be mixed insofar as it exists, with 
“some relationship to Group B.” 
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Von Soden isn’t much help in this matter; he classified X as I°. However, the members of this 
group, according to Wisse, are a very mixed lot: U (K™*/K*; close to 977 1006), 213 (Mix), 443 
(M159), 1071 (Mix; “some relationship to Group B”), 1321(part) 1574 (Mix) 2145 (M1195/kK*). 
Still, a handful of striking readings will show that X is at least occasionally linked with the 
Alexandrian text, especially with the B branch: 


Matt. 16:2-3 — nN B X f'* 157 579 1216 sin sur sa arm omit “the signs of the times”; in C DK L 
W f' 33 565 700 892 1241 Byz it vg “ 
pesh 


Luke 15:21 — add momoov Ue we Eva 
TWV WLO8LWV GOU N B (D) X 33 700 
1241 hark; P® AL W f' f® 565 579 892 
Byzabcef ff? qr' sin cur pesh sa bo 
arm geo omit 


ba tae oe ¢ gees pe 2 
Sinemet weil ct 


John 7:53-8:11 — omit verses P® P® N 
A“ B Cv LN TW X 83 157 565 1241 al; 
inDFGHKMSU Byz 


a 


~~ 


John 12:1 — Aafapoc NBL W X 0218 
aaurcer' sa; add 0 te8vnkwe P® AD 
K f' f° 33 565 700 892 1241 Byzb df ff? 
vg geo arm goth 


John 13:32 — omit et o BEoc 
ed0fa08n Ev auTwW P® xN* B C* DLW 
X f' 1071 al; in A K f'® 33 565 700 892 
Byz 


fit 

ho card? 
3 , 
, « 
ia 


Tor 
+e 
Sweat oe 


John 14:4 — tnv odov P*-xN BC* LQ 
W X 33 579 1071 abo; P™* ADE KN f" 
f'8 565 700 892 1241 Byz kat Thnv od0v 
oloate 


It appears that the largest fraction of X’s Alexandrian readings is in John; this may explain why 
the Alands (who did not examine John) classified it as Byzantine. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: A® 
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Bibliography 

Collations: 

Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited by Tischendorf, who also collated it. 
Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover. 
Cited in UBS but deleted in UBS‘ 

Other Works: 


Manuscript Y (034) 


Cambridge, University Library Additional MS. 6594. Called Codex Macedonensis. Von Soden’s 
£073. Contains the four gospels fairly complete. Matthew 1-8 are lacking and 9-11 are 
somewhat mutilated. Mark is intact. There are small lacunae in chapters 15-16 and 23 of Luke 
and the last two chapters of John. 


There is one column per page. Most authorities agree that it dates to the ninth century. 
Textually, it is universally agreed that it is Byzantine; von Soden classified it as I*. which is 
Family fl, and Wisse concurs, placing it in group 11171. The Alands place it in Category V, 
which is their usual classification for the uncial (although not the minuscule) members of 
Family M1. 


Manuscript Z (035) 


Codex Dublinensis Rescriptus. Dublin, Trinity College K.3.4. Von Soden’s £26. Palimpsest, 
containing portions of Matthew (Matt. 1:17-2:6, 2:13—20, 4:4-13, 5:45-6:15, 7:16—-8:6, 10:40- 
11:18, 12:43-13:11, 13:57-14:19, 15:13-23, 17:9-17, 17:26-18:6, 19:4-12, 21-28, 20:7-21:8, 
21:23-30, 22:16—25, 22:37-23:3, 23:15-23, 24:15-25, 25:1-11, 26:21-29, 62-71). The upper 


writing is a cursive, no earlier than the tenth century, consisting of works of various church 
fathers, Chrysostom contributing the largest share. 


Of the original 120 or so leaves, fourteen double leaves and four half-leaves survive — in other 
words, a bit less than 15% of the original text of Matthew. 


Dated paleographically to the sixth or possibly fifth century. Written in a large, attractive, and 
very precise uncial, with the Ammonian Sections but seemingly no Eusebian canons. It has 
spaces at key points, but very little punctuation, and no breathings or accents. Quotations are 
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indicated with the > symbol. Scrivener notes that it displays unusual forms of many letters, and 
gives evidence from Abbott that it is relatively free of scribal errors. 


Assessments of its text have universally rated it highly; Von Soden lists it as H (Alexandrian) 
and the Alands show it as Category Ill. The text is in fact very close to X, and may be regarded 
as that manuscript’s closest ally. On the Aland scale, it probably ought in fact to be Category Il, 
except that there is too little text to be useful for much. 


The illustration here was taken from a very bad photograph, and has been heavily manipulated 
to try to bring out as much as possible. The colours are false. Note that this is the correct 
orientation to read the Greek text; the over-writing is at right angles to the lower text. 


The manuscript, which by then was already “miserably discoloured” (so Scrivener), was 
exposed to chemicals by Tregelles in 1853, which yielded little new text but has of course not 
helped its legibility. 


Manuscript [ (Gamma, 036) 


Oxford, Bodleian Library, Auct. T. infr. 2.2 and Saint Petersburg, Russian National Library 
Greek 33. Codex Tischendorfianus IV. Von Soden’s €70. The date of this manuscript is a 
mystery: It gives a date by Indiction, and also mentions that (in modern terms) November 27 
was a Thursday. Tischendorf calculated that the only date between 800 and 950 which fits this 
description is 844, but Gardthausen calculated that 979 also meets the conditions. 
Paleographers tend to date the manuscript to the tenth century. It is rather sloppily written, with 
lines ruled badly and irregularly. A later corrector added additional accents and breathings to 
those supplied by the original scribe; Scrivener calls these additions “very careless” and 
describes the later scribe as a “scrawler.” T is a copy of the gospels, with many lacunae in 
Matthew (lacks Matt. 5:31-6:16, 6:30-7:26, 8:27-9:6, 21:19-22:25) and one in Mark (lacks 
Mark 3:34-6:21); Luke and John are complete (there is some damage from damp to the end of 
Luke, but this does not render the manuscript illegible). [ was found by Tischendorf in “an 
eastern monastery” and divided into rather odd portions: England has part of Matthew, all that 
survives of Mark, all of Luke, and a few leaves of John; Russia has the rest of Matthew and the 
larger portion of John. 


Assessments of the text of [ have varied a great deal. Scrivener, without being able to 
examine it fully, remarked that “Some of its peculiar readings are very notable, and few uncials 
of its date deserve more careful study.” Von Soden also saw some value in it, as he classified it 
as |’ (in other words, among the miscellaneous members of the | group. Most I’ members seem 
in fact to be mostly Byzantine). But one has to suspect that this classification is actually based 
on only a single reading: T is one of the several manuscripts to exclude Matthew 16:2-3 
(others which do so include N B X f'* 157 579 and many of the early versions). Recent 
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assessments have been much less kind. The Alands classify it as Category V (with only one 
non-Byzantine reading in 286 test passages, though it also has 12 readings which agree 
neither with the Byzantine nor the UBS text). Wisse lists it as K* in all his test chapters. On the 
face of it, it would appear T, rather than being an unusually distinguished manuscript for its 
date, is in fact a perfectly typical Byzantine manuscript with more than its share of singular 
errors, the work of a somewhat inept scribe. 


Manuscript A (Delta, 037) 


Location/Catalog Number 


Saint Gall, where it has been as long as it has been known (hence the title Codex 
Sangallensis). Catalog number: Stiftsbibliothek 48. 


Contents 


Contains the gospels almost complete; it lacks John 19:17-35. The Greek is accompanied by 
an interlinear Latin translation (designated 5). It has been argued that A was originally part of 
the same volume as Gp; for the arguments for and against this (e.g. their similar appearance 
and identical size), see the entry on that manuscript. 


Date/Scribe 


Usually dated paleographically to the ninth century. (It can hardly be earlier, as reference is 
made to the (heretical) opinions of Godeschalk at Luke 13:24, John 12:40. These references 
appear to be in the original hand, and Godeschalk died in 866.) A few sources prefer a tenth 
century date. 


The hand is quite awkward and stiff, resembling GP in this as in many other ways. The Latin is 
written above the Greek, and the scribe seems to have been more comfortable with that than 
with Greek. (There are many reasons for believing this; one of the more noteworthy is his 
regular confusion of certain Greek letters.) It has been widely suggested that his native 
language was (Irish) Gaelic. 


The form of the manuscript again reminds us of G: It is written in continuous lines, but appears 
to have been made from a manuscript written in sense lines of some sort; there are eN'rged, 
decorated letters in almost every line. (Though the decorations are very inartistic; Gregory 
suggests that “[t]he larger letters are rather smeared over than painted with different colours.”) 
The eN'rged letters do not really correspond with sentences, but rather are quite evenly 
spaced. Spaces are supplied between words, but these are very inaccurate (more evidence of 
the scribe’s weakness in Greek). There are only a few accents and breathings, not always 
accurate. Gregory notes that “[t]he titles for the chapters often stand in the middle of the text.” 
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Rettig believed that several scribes worked on the manuscript. This is a difficult question to say 
the least. The style of the manuscript is very similar throughout. At first glance — indeed, at 
any number of glances — it appears that the scribe is the same throughout. But this is 
because the hand is so peculiar. The evidence of G indicates that this was more or less the 
normal style at Saint Gall. So it is possible that there were several scribes — but the matter 
really needs to be investigated with modern resources. 


Description and Text-type 


For once there is almost universal agreement: A is block-mixed. The usual assessment is that 
Matthew, Luke, and John are Byzantine, while Mark is Alexandrian. (Indeed, A was the single 
most important prop in Streeter’s argument that manuscripts should be examined first in Mark.) 
Interestingly, most formal investigations have not precisely confirmed this division into parts; 
von Soden listed A as H, and the Alands list it as Category III. Even Wisse does not find it to 
be purely Byzantine in Luke 1; his assessment is that it is Mixed in Luke 1 and K* in Luke 10 
and 20. 


It should be noted, however, that both the Aland and von Soden were listing text-types for the 
gospels as a whole; they are not book-by-book assessments. (The Alands, at least, did not so 
much as examine John.) An examination of the actual readings of the manuscript shows that 
conventional wisdom is correct at least in general: A is Byzantine in Matthew, Luke, and John, 
and is Alexandrian in Mark. We should however add that it is not purely Alexandrian even in 
Mark; nowhere does it approach the quality of B, or even of L. It is a late Alexandrian/ 
Byzantine mix. It is also my personal impression that A has rather more Alexandrian readings 
in the early part of Mark, and that the Byzantine component increases somewhat in the final 
chapters — but | have not formally verified this. 


The interlinear Latin version is sometimes listed as an Old Latin version; hence the designation 
6. This is probably at least technically a misnomer; the Latin version was probably prepared 
after the translation of the Vulgate. But since it has been made to correspond to the text of A, it 
is not a pure vulgate text. Still, it has no real critical value. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: £76 


Bibliography 


Collations: 
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H. Ch. M. Rettig’s edition of 1836 remains the only full-fledged edition. Fortunately, this edition 
is said to be highly accurate (Gregory calls it the best edition of a manuscript prior to 
Tischendorf). 


Sample Plates: 

Metzger, The Text of the New Testament (1 page) 
Editions which cite: 

Cited in all editions since Tischendorf 


Other Works: 
Manuscript O (Theta, 038) 


Location/Catalog Number 


Tbilisi, Georgia (the former Soviet republic), Inst. rukop. Gr. 28 Known as the Koridethi Codex 
or Codex Koridethianus (after its earliest known location). 


Contents 


Contains the four gospels almost complete; lacks Matthew 1:1—9, 1:21—4:4, 4:17-5:4. 


Date/Scribe 


The writing of O is unique — see the sample letterforms in the article on uncial script; note in 
particular the A (well on its way to becoming a Cyrillic letterform), K, A, M, and the horizontal 
shape of =. The odd letterforms make the manuscript impossible to date; extreme estimates 
range from the seventh to the tenth century. A date late in the uncial era is all but assured, 
however, by the generally narrow letterforms and the strong serifs. The most common estimate 
is the ninth century, and later seems more likely than much earlier. 


The scribe of © was, to put it mildly, not comfortable in Greek; there are strange errors of 
spelling and grammar on every page. In addition, the scribe does not seem to have been 
trained to write Greek; he has been accused of drawing rather than writing his letters. Certainly 
they vary significantly in size and in their relationship to the line. If the scribe knew Greek at all, 
it was probably as a spoken language. 


Gregory and Beermann gave this information about the codex (thanks to Wieland Willker for 
making this available to me): “In the year 1853 a certain Bartholomeé visited a long abandoned 
monastery in Kala, a little village in the Caucasian mountains near the Georgian/Russian 
border.... he discovered the MS. The MS rested there probably for several hundred years 
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(Beermann: ca. 1300-1869).... Before this time the MS was in a town called Koridethi. This was 
a village near the Black Sea, near today’s Bat’umi in Georgia. There should still be some ruins 
of a monastery. Notes in the Gospel indicate dates from ca. 965 CE on. At around this time, 
according to a note, the book has been rebound. The book was there until around 1300 CE.” 


The most likely explanation is that the scribe was a Georgian, or possibly (as Beermann 
argued) an Armenian. Not only is the manuscript from the Caucasus, but it has a Georgian 
inscription on the back cover. In addition, the text appears to have affinity with the Georgian 
and Armenian versions. 


Description and Text-type 


Other than Codex Bezae, perhaps no other manuscript has been so enshrouded in scholarly 
controversy as the Koridethi Codex. The common statement in the manuals (e.g. Metzger, 
Kenyon) that it is Byzantine in Matthew, Luke, and John, while having a different text in Mark is 
simply false; it is based on a misreading (| am tempted to say a perverse misreading) of 
Streeter. Whatever O is (and we must defer this question a bit), it is the same throughout the 
Gospels: It is a mixture of readings of the Byzantine type and something else. 


The key question, though, is What is the something else? That the manuscript was interesting 
was obvious from the very start. When it was first published, it was obvious that some of the 
non-Byzantine readings were typical of the Alexandrian text, others of the “Western” type. 


It was Kirsopp Lake who first looked at those other readings, and perceived a kinship. It 
appeared to him that these readings were similar to the non-Byzantine readings of manuscripts 
such as 1, 13, and 565. 


At this point, B. H. Streeter entered the picture. He found, in these readings, a kinship to the 
text which Origen used while in Caesarea. He therefore declared this type to be the 
“Caesarean” text. Within this type, he included the non-Byzantine readings of a large number of 
manuscripts, notably (family) 1, (family) 13, 28, 565, and 700 — but also such things as the 
purple uncials (N etc.) and family 1424. 


But note the key phrase: the non-Byzantine readings of these manuscripts. This proved to be a 
real sticking point. It has two problems. One is methodological: Streeter assumed that the 
Textus Receptus is identically equal to the Byzantine text. This is simply not the case; while the 
TR is Byzantine, it is not a normal Byzantine text. To make matters worse, the chief non- 
Byzantine influence on the TR is none other than 1. This means that the TR itself has 
“Ceesarean” readings — and that, in turn, means that a reading which is purely Byzantine 
might be classified as “Ceesarean” under Streeter’s system. 


So does the “Caesarean” text exist? This is an extremely vexed issue. Streeter described the 
text as having a mixture of Alexandrian and “Western” readings. Here, again, the description 
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muddies the picture. If the “Ceesarean” type is real, it has only “Ceesarean” readings; it’s just 
that it shares some with the Alexandrian text, and it shares a different set with the “Western” 
text. (This is to be expected; the majority of variants are binary — that is, have two and only 
two readings — so it follows, if the Alexandrian and “Western” texts disagree, that the 
“Ceesarean” text will agree with one of them.) But this leads to a problem: If all “Caesarean” 
readings are shared with either the Alexandrian or Byzantine or “Western” texts, how do we tell 
a “Ceesarean” witness from an Alexandrian/Western mixed text? (To add to the uncertainty, we 
have to decide what is the “Western” text; the fact that Codex Bezae is our only Greek witness, 
and it in many ways peculiar, makes this a very difficult question.) 


There are two partial answers to the question of how to tell a “Ceesarean” from a mixed 
manuscript: One is that the “Caesarean” text does have some unique readings. A famous 
example is Matt. 27:16—-17, where © f' 700* arm geo? call the criminal released instead of 
Jesus “Jesus Barabbas,” while all other Greek witnesses read simply “Barabbas.” 


The other is the pattern of agreements. If you create two manuscripts which arbitrarily mix 
Alexandrian and “Western” readings, they will only agree on half the readings where the two 
types separate. If two manuscripts have a percentage of agreements which is significantly 
higher than this, then they are kin. 


This was more or less Streeter’s argument. But Streeter had a problem: All his “Ceesarean” 
witnesses were mixed — they had definite Byzantine overlays. That meant that he could only 
assess the nature of the underlying text where the manuscripts were non-Byzantine. This was 
a real difficulty, and made worse by the fact that Streeter (because he used the Textus 
Receptus to represent the Byzantine text) did not know what the Byzantine text actually read! 


Streeter, in examining the non-Byzantine readings of his sundry witnesses, found agreement 
rates usually in the 70% to 90% range. This is a weak point. Allowing for a 50% inherent 
agreement rate, and 10% readings where the TR is not Byzantine (making agreements against 
the TR actually Byzantine), and 10% for coincidental agreement (e.g. harmonizations which 
could occur independently), and the expected rate of agreement in non-Byzantine readings is 
on the order of 70%. (I have verified this in testing a number of manuscripts. Unrelated 
manuscripts usually agree in 60% to 70% of non-Byzantine readings.) Certainly 70% 
agreement in non-Byzantine readings doesn’t prove much. 


The result was some decades of confusion. Streeter, by his faulty method, managed to make 
nearly everything a “Caesarean” witness, and many scholars followed him. For some decades, 
there was a hunt for “Caesarean” witnesses. This more or less culminated in the declaration 
that P* was “Ceesarean.” 
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At this point, the whole edifice started to crumble of its own weight. Everything not nailed down 
had been declared “Caesarean,” often on no stronger basis than the fact that it wasn’t in pure 
agreement with the Textus Receptus. People started wondering about the “Ceesarean” text. 


These doubts began to surface as early as the 1940s, but the single strongest blow was not 
struck until the 1980s, when Larry W. Hurtado published Text-Critical Methodology and the 
Pre-Caesarean Text: Codex W in the Gospel of Mark. This dissertation attempted to re- 
examine the entire “Caesarean” question. 


Great claims have been made about the results of this study (not least by its author), but in fact 
it was a limited work. Still, it accomplished two things: First, it demonstrated (as was already 
known) that the members of the “Ceesarean” text were not immediate kin, and second, it 
showed that P*° and W, often treated as the earliest and key “Ceesarean” witnesses, were not 
“Ceesarean” at all. (That P* was simply a mixed witness had already been shown by Colwell, 
who found it to be a freely edited manuscript, but Hurtado generally confirmed Colwell’s 
findings.) 


But Hurtado’s study had severe flaws of its own. One Hurtado has admitted in internet 
correspondence: The study did not examine all of the leading “Caesarean” witnesses. The 
other is more fundamental: He refuses to acknowledge Streeter’s definition of the “Ceesarean” 
type. Streeter defined the type in terms of non-Byzantine readings. Hurtado dealt with all 
readings. While he did some classification, it was not Streeter’s method of classification. The 
two are talking past each other. Thus the final word on the “Caesarean” text remains to be 
spoken. (As is shown by the fact that many modern scholars firmly believe in the “Ceesarean” 
text, while others are equally vehement in denying its existence.) 


We, unfortunately, cannot prove the matter. The nature of the case, however, is that we must 
look at the matter using multiple statistical measures — because only by this means can we 
reconcile the contradictory results of the single-statistic studies. Those who dismiss the 
“Caesarean” text use Hurtado’s method of overall agreements. Streeter defined it in terms of 
non-Byzantine agreements. And those who believe in the type today tend to point to the unique 
readings of the type, such as the “Jesus Barabbas” reading noted above. 


There is, in fact, no fundamental reason why all three methods cannot be used. | have 
attempted this myself (see the article on Text-Types). The results are interesting: © and the 
other “Caesarean” witnesses do not show unusually high degrees of overall kinship (except 
that © and 565 are quite close in Mark). They show high degrees of agreement in non- 
Byzantine readings — but not so close a degree of kinship that we can automatically say it is 
statistically significant. In near-singular readings, however, there does appear to be kinship. 


Does this settle the matter? No. Since we don’t have a mathematical definition of a text-type, 
we can’t just state that the numbers tell us this or that. It appears to me that Streeter’s 
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definition is sound, and that © is the best surviving witness of a small group (© family 1 family 
13 565 700; | am less certain of 28, and | find no others) which have a text-type kinship but 
have been heavily mixed. Streeter’s claim that these are a family (i.e. a group of closely related 
manuscripts, close than a text-type) is, however, thoroughly untrue. A final answer, sadly, must 
await better definitions of our terms. 


This has not, of course, kept people from classifying ©. Von Soden, who was the first to really 
examine the manuscript (and who worked before Streeter) listed it as I*, i.e. as a member of 
the main “Western” group. (We should note that Streeter took all the I? witnesses, save D, and 
declared them “Ceesarean.”) Wisse classified the manuscript as “mixed” in Luke (a result which 
should have told him something about his method, but didn’t. Certainly © is mixed — but we 
don’t want to know if it’s mixed; we want to know what elements compose the mixture! Wisse 
could detect a weak Group B manuscript, because manuscripts like B and XN gave him a clear 
Group B profile — a profile so clear, in fact, that he could include D in the type! But there is no 
pure witness to the “Ceesarean” text; meaning that Wisse could not have hoped to identify a 
“Caesarean” type if one exists). The Alands, who do not classify by text-types, simply list © as 
Category Il. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: €050 


(and note that the symbol © was used for assorted small uncial fragments until Gregory 
reorganized the manuscript list) 


Bibliography 


Note: A true bibliography about O is impossible, since every work about the “Caesarean” text is 
largely about O. The following list includes only a selection of key works. 


Collations: 


A Russian facsimile edition of Mark is extremely hard to find. Gustav Beerman and Caspar 
René Gregory published the complete text in Die Koridethi Evangelien © 038 (1913). Streeter, 
however, warns that the secondary collations in this book (comparing © against other 
manuscripts) are highly inaccurate, at least for the minuscules. 


Sample Plates: 
Aland & Aland, The Text of the New Testament (1 plate) 
Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible (1 plate) 


Editions which cite: 
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Cited in all editions since Von Soden 
Other Works: 


Kirsopp Lake and Robert P. Blake, “The Text of the Gospels and the Koridethi Codex” (Harvard 
Theological Review, xvi, 1923) is the first major work on what came to be called the 
“Caesarean” text. 


B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins (1924) is the basic definition of the 
“Caesarean” text. 


Larry W. Hurtado, Text-Critical Methodology and the Pre-Caesarean Text: Codex W in the 
Gospel of Mark is the most recent major study of the “Ceesarean” text. 


Manuscript A (Lambda, 039) 


Oxford, Bodleian Library, Auct. T. infr. 1.1. Codex Tischendorfianus III. Von Soden’s €77. Dated 
paleographically to the ninth century (although Scrivener allows the bare possibility of the 
eighth century). It is a curious manuscript, containing only Luke and John in uncials. The 
gospels of Matthew and Mark were written in minuscules; this half of the manuscript is 
numbered 566 (von Soden’s £77) and located in Saint Petersburg. It has the Eusebian 
apparatus and a few comments in the margins. It is also noteworthy for having the “Jerusalem 
Colophon” after all four gospels. Textually, Von Soden listed it as I'; other members of this 
group include 262 (which also has the colophon) 545(part) 1187 1555 1573. Wisse lists itas a 
member of his Group A (though with some “surplus”); this is his equivalent of Soden’s I'. Other 
members of the group, according to Wisse, include 161 164 166 173(part) 174 199 211 230 
262 709 710(part) 899 1187 1205 1301(part) 1502(part) 1555 1573(part) 2465 2585(part) 2586 
2725(part). Wisse notes that the group is fairly close to K*, falling between Group 1216 and k*. 
This is confirmed by the Alands, who place A in Category V (Byzantine). 


Manuscript = (Xi, 040) 


Cambridge, University Library, British and Foreign Bible Society MS. 24. Codex Zacynthius. 
Von Soden’s A‘. Palimpsest, with the upper writing being the lectionary @ °° (thirteenth 


century). Presumably originally contained the entire Gospel of Luke with a catena (probably 
the oldest catena left to us, and the only one with both text and commentary in uncial script; 
nine Fathers are thought to have been quoted.), but the surviving leaves contain only Luke 
1:1-9, 19-23, 27-28, 30-32, 36-60, 1:77-2:19, 2:21-22, 2:33-3, 3:5-8, 11-20, 4:1-2, 6-20, 
32-43, 5:17-36, 6:21—-7:6, 7:11-37, 39-47, 8:4-21, 25-35, 43-50, 9:1-28, 32-33, 35, 9:41- 
10:18, 10:21—40, 11:1-4, 24—33 (86 full leaves and three partial leaves, originally quite large in 
size). Dated by W. P. Hatch and the Alands to the sixth century, but Scrivener argues that the 
writing in the catena (which is interwoven with the text, and clearly contemporary, in a hand so 
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small as to be all but illegible since its erasure) belongs to the eight century, and other 
authorities such as Greenlee have tended toward the later rather than the earlier date (though 
the absence of accents and breathings inclines us against too late a date). Textually, = clearly 
has Alexandrian influence, probably of a late sort (indeed, it appears to be closer to L than any 
other manuscript). Wisse lists it as being K* in Luke 1 and Group B (Alexandrian) in Luke 10, 
but this probably does not indicate block mixture so much as sporadic Byzantine correction. 
Since it is a catena manuscript, Von Soden does not really indicate a text-type (listing it simply 
as one of the witnesses to Titus of Bostra’s commentary), but the Alands assign it to Category 
Ill. Perhaps even more interesting than the text, however, is the system of chapter division, for 
= uses the unusual scheme of divisions found in Codex Vaticanus (B), though it also has the 
usual system of titAol. This serves as additional reason to believe that the text is basically 
Alexandrian. First edited by Tregelles in 1861, the text has been re-edited as recently as 1957 
(by Greenlee), but probably is due for another examination with the most modern technology. 


Manuscript I (Pi, 041) 


Saint Petersburg, Russian National Library Greek 34. Codex Petropolitanus. Formerly owned 
by Parodus of Smyrna, who was persuaded by Tischendorf to give it to the Tsar of Russia. Von 
Soden’s ¢73. Dated paleographically to ninth century. Contains the four gospels with minor 
lacunae: Matt 3:12-4:18, 19:12—20:3, John 8:6-39. In addition, Scrivener reports that John 
21:22—-25 are from a later hand. 


When I! was first discovered, it was observed that it generally agreed with the Byzantine text, 
but with certain unusual readings, most of which agreed with K*. This kinship was later 
formalized by Von Soden, who declared MM (along with K Y and a number of minuscules such 
as 265 489 1219 1346) to be members of his I'* group. Von Soden felt this group to be a mix of 
| and K (Byzantine) texts, with K heavily predominating. 


Speedy confirmation of Von Soden’s results followed, though the studies (primarily by Lake, 
New, and Geerlings) were subject to severe methodological flaws. It should be noted, however, 
that the type was first discovered long before their time; Scholz called K and its relatives a text- 
type, the Cyprianic. This is exaggerated, since it’s much more Byzantine than anything else, 
but it stands well apart from the Byzantine mass and can be seen even using relatively small 
samples. I, now generally known as Family I, is a genuine and highly recognizable Byzantine 
subgroup. The most recent work, that of Wisse, finds Family M to involve in excess of 100 
manuscripts, and breaks it down into two basic groups (MM? and I*) plus ten sundry clusters. Of 
these, I? is the largest (65 members) and most significant, containing the two uncials K and ll 
(both of which Wisse calls core members of the group) and many minuscules. (The other 
Family M? uncial, Y, Wisse places in the group M7171.) Wisse also places A in the MN? group (an 
opinion first stated by the Lake/Geerlings studies), but admits it is a diverging member. 
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The [? group is clearly distinct from the “mainstream” Byzantine text of K*%; in his three chapters 
of Luke, Wisse notes some three dozen places where I? and K* diverge (apart from passages 
where neither group formed a fixed reading), out of 196 passages tested. If one takes the 
readings noted in the footnotes of UBS/GNT, the number is somewhat smaller (on the order of 
10-12% of the readings), but still large enough to allow easy recognition of Family NM? readings. 
The type is Byzantine, but few Byzantine groups differ so sharply from the Byzantine norm. 


The other interesting point is that I? is o/d. Ais not a perfect member of this group, but it isn’t a 
perfect member of the Byzantine text, either. Still, A attests to the existence of the Byzantine 
text in the fifth century — and to the existence of Family fM in the same century. The earliest 
witnesses to the K*/K'/K' group, by contrast, is E of the eighth century. Although Family lM did 
not prove to be the dominant Byzantine group (K* certainly provides more manuscripts, and K'’ 
probably does as well), the possibility must be considered that this is the earliest form of the 
Byzantine text. 


About [1 itself there is relatively little to add. The Alands, naturally, list it as Category V. 
Interestingly, however, it has obeli by John 5:4 and 8:3-6 (omitting the earlier portion of the 
pericope); we also note that Mark 16:8—20, while present and not marked doubtful, are not as 
fully annotated as the rest of the manuscript. 


Manuscript ® (Phi, 043) 


Tirana, Staatsarchiv Nr. 1. Formerly at Berat, hence the name Codex Beratinus. Von Soden’s 
£17. Dated paleographically to fifth (Scrivener) or sixth (Aland) century (Scrivener reports that 
it “may probably be placed at the end of the fifth century, a little before the Dioscorides (506 
A.D.), and before the Codex Rossanensis.” No supporting evidence is offered for this.) Purple 
parchment. Contains portions of the gospels of Matthew and Mark (the loss of Luke and John 
may be traced to “the Franks of Champagne.”). Matt. 1:1-6:3, 7:26—-8:7, 18:23-19:3, and Mark 
14:62-end are lacking. Textually, Von Soden classified © as I", that is, as part of the group 
which also contains N O 2 This assessment has been all but universally accepted, though 
assessments of the text of the group itself have varied. The Alands place all four manuscripts 
of the group (the Purple Uncials) in Category V, and it is certain that they are more Byzantine 
than anything else. Streeter, however, felt that the group had a “Ceesarean” element (for 
discussion, see the entry on N), which accords with Von Soden’s view that they were members 
of the | text. Samples do not indicate a clear affiliation with any text other than the Byzantine (it 
should be noted, however, that their defects have kept the profile method from being applied to 
any of these manuscripts). Of the four, ® is generally regarded as being the most unusual — 
though this may be based primarily on a single reading, the “Western” addition in Matthew 
20:28 about seeking what is greater (shared by Dabcde ff' ff? hub™ ox theo cur hark™9?). 
Scrivener describes the writing as follows: “The pages have the kedadAaia marked at the top, 
and the sections and canons in writing of the eighth century at the side. The letters are in 
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silver, very regular, and clearly written. None are in gold, except the title and the first line in St. 
Mark, and the words Natnp, Inoouc, and some others in the first six folios. There is no 
ornamentation, but the first letters of the paragraphs are twice as large as the other letters. The 
letters have no decoration, except a cross in the middle of the initials O’s. The writing is 
continuous in full line without stichometry. Quotations from the Old Testament are marked with 
a kind of inverted comma. There are no breathings.... Punctuation is made only with the single 
comma or double comma.... or else with a vacant space, or by passing to the next line.... 
Abbreviations are of the most ancient kind.” Edited by P. Batiffol in 1887. 


Manuscript Y (Psi, 044) 


Location/Catalog Number 


Mount Athos, where it has been as long as it has been known. Catalog number: Athos Laura B’ 
52 


Contents 


W originally contained the entire New Testament except the Apocalypse. All of Matthew, as well 
as Mark 1:1—9:5, have been lost; in addition, the leaf containing Hebrews 8:11-9:19 is lost. The 
Catholic Epistles have 1 and 2 Peter before James. W is written on parchment, 1 column per 
page. It has been furnished with Neumes— one of the oldest manuscripts to have musical 
markings. 


Date/Scribe 


Usually dated paleographically to the eighth/ninth centuries; the latest editions (e.g. NA?’) date 
it to the ninth/tenth centuries. 


Description and Text-type 


W has an unusually mixed text. Aland and Aland list it as Category Ill in the Gospels, Acts, and 
Paul, and Category Il in the Catholic Epistles. Von Soden lists it as generally Alexandrian. 


In fact the situation is even more complicated than this. In Mark the manuscript is distinctly 
Alexandrian, of the sort of late, mixed cast we see, e.g., in L; like L, it has the double Markan 
ending. In Luke the manuscript loses almost all traces of Alexandrian influence and becomes 
predominantly Byzantine. In John the manuscript is mixed — more Byzantine than anything 
else, but with significant numbers of Alexandrian readings. 


In Acts W is largely Byzantine. 
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In Paul Y is more Byzantine than anything else (it is perhaps the earliest substantial witness to 
that type), although there are certain Alexandrian readings (which seem to bear a certain 
similarity to those of P). The Alexandrian element seems to be slightly greater in the later 
books. 


In the Catholics W is again mostly Alexandrian, though with Byzantine influence. The text 
seems to be of the type found in A 33 81 436. 
Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: 56 


Bibliography 

Collations: 

Sample Plates: 

Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible (1 page) 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in all editions since von Soden. 

Other Works: 

Kirsopp Lake, “Texts from Mount Athos,” Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica V (Oxford, 1903), pp. 
89-185 discusses this manuscript in some depth 

Manuscript 0 (Omega, 045) 


Athos, Dionysiou (10) 55. Von Soden’s €61. Dated paleographically to the ninth century 
(Scrivener says eighth or ninth). Contains the four gospels complete almost complete; part of 
Luke 1 is missing. Textually, Von Soden classified Q as K', which Wisse modifies to K* Cluster 
Q (which is, however, just another name for the same thing). It has in fact been suggested that 
Q is a good standard for K*. The Alands generally confirm this assessment by placing Q in 
Category V. 
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a: see 047 


a: see 048 


Manuscript 046 


Rome, Vatican Library Greek 2066. Soden’s a1070; Tischendorf/Scrivener B('). Contains the 
Apocalypse complete, along with much other non-Biblical matter (the Biblical text occupies 
folios 259-278) including homilies of Basil the Great and Gregory of Nyssa. It has been 
variously dated; Scrivener favours the eighth century, Aland the tenth. The text is of the 
Byzantine type (so von Soden, who listed it as K, and all experts since); 046 is the earliest 
manuscript of the main Byzantine group (“a”). The Alands therefore classify it as Category V, 
though early manuscripts of the Apocalypse are so rare that even a Byzantine uncial deserves 
special attention. Scrivener describes the writing thus: “the uncials being of a peculiar kind, 
leaning a little to the right; they hold a sort of middle place between square and oblong 
characters.... The breathings and accents are prima manu, and pretty correct... ” while the 
punctuation is fairly well evolved. 


Manuscript 047 


Princeton, New Jersey, University Library Med. and Ren. Mss. Garrett 1. Soden’s €95; original 
Gregory 1. Contains the Gospels with some mutilations (in Matt. 2-3, 28, Mark 5-6, 8-9, John 
12, 14, and breaking off in John 17). Dated paleographically to the eighth or perhaps the ninth 
century. Textually of no great interest; von Soden places it in I’ (with such diverse manuscripts 
as PQ RF 064 074 079 090 0106 0116 0130 0131 4 162 251 273 440 472 485 495 660 998 
1047 1093 1295 1355 1396 1604 2430), but the Alands simply list it as Category V 
(Byzantine), and Wisse corroborates this by placing it in Kx throughout. What interest 047 has 
is, therefore, derived from its format, for the manuscript is written in the form of a cross (photo 
in Aland & Aland and in Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible). \t is believed that this is the 
only continuous-text cruciform manuscript (the lectionaries 27° and @ '®° are also cruciform, 


and 71° has some cruciform pages. So too the Latin codex Cavensis among others). This 


format has many drawbacks; it is very wasteful of writing materials (047 has about 37-38 lines 
per page; of these typically ten reach the full width of the page, with about twelve lines above 
and fifteen below being slightly less than half the available width. Thus about three-eights of 
the usable area of the page is blank), and the format makes it harder to use the marginalia. 
These are no doubt among the reason the format is so rarely encountered. The manuscript 
has some marginal corrections (including, e.g., one obelizing John 5:4). 
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Manuscript 048 


Rome, Vatican Library Greek 2061. Soden’s ai; Tischendorf/Scrivener 1(?°). Double 
Palimpsest (i.e. the biblical text has been overwritten twice), resulting in a manuscript very 
difficult to read even on the leaves which survive (and the leaves which survive are few — only 
21 of what are believed to have been originally 316 folios. The leaves that make up 048 
constitute folios 198-199, 221-222, 229-230, 293-303, 305-308 of Vatican Gr. 2061). These 
surviving leaves contain (according to NA?’; other sources give slightly different contents, no 
doubt based partly on the illegibility of the manuscript) Acts 26:6-27:4, 28:3-31; James 4:14— 
5:20; 1 Pet. 1:1-12; 2 Pet. 2:4-8, 2:18-3:15; 1 John 4:6—5:13, 5:17-18, 5:21; 2 John; 3 John; 
Romans 13:4—15:9; 1 Cor. 2:1-3:11, 3:22, 4:4-6, 5:5-11, 6:3-11, 12:23-15:17, 15:20-27; 2 
Cor. 4:7-6:8, 8:9-18, 8:21-10:6; Eph. 5:8—end; Phil. 1:8-23, 2:1-4, 2:6-8; Col. 1:2-2:8, 2:11- 
14, 22-23, 3:7-8, 3:12-4:18; 1 Th. 1:1, 5-6, 1 Tim. 5:6-6:17, 6:20-21, 2 Tim. 1:4-6, 1:8, 2:2- 
25; Titus 3:13—end; Philemon; Heb. 11:32—13:4. The hand is dated paleographically to the fifth 
century. The manuscript is one of the very few to be written with three columns per page. Due 
to the small amount of text, the manuscript’s type has not been clearly identified. The Alands 
classify it as Category Il, which is probably about right, but this is on the basis of a mere 44 
readings in Paul. Von Soden did not classify it at all. Observation shows that it is clearly not 
Byzantine; the strongest element is probably Alexandrian, though some of the readings may be 
“Western.” 


Manuscript 049 


Athos, Codex Lavra A’ 88. Tischendorf S#°. Von Soden’s a2. Contains the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles complete, and Paul with some lacunae (lacking 1 Corinthians 5:9-13:7; parts of 
Ephesians 1—2; parts of Philippians 2-3; and breaks off in 1 Thessalonians 4, lacking all of 2 
Thessalonians, 1 Timothy, 2 Timothy, Titus, Philemon, and Hebrews. So the Alands, anyway; 
Scrivener has a somewhat different list of lacunae). Dated by modern sources to the ninth 
century; Scrivener says eighth or ninth. The text, based on the Aland statistics, appears 
extraordinarily dull; they count only 13 non-Byzantine readings in the whole manuscript, and 
place it in Category V. Von Soden too called it primarily Byzantine, although he would allow a 
little | (“Western”) influence in Acts. 


Manuscript 050 


In four parts: Athens, National Library 1371 (2 folios); Athos, Dionysiu (71) 2 (7 folios); 
Moscow, Historical Museum V. 29, S. 119 (7 folios); Oxford, Christ Church College Wake 2 (3 
folios). Tischendorf O° (the Moscow portion), We (the Oxford portion, John 4:7-14). Von 
Soden’s C". Contains John 1:1—4, 2:17-3:8, 3:12-13, 3:20-22, 4:7-14, 20:10-13, 20:15-17. 
With commentary. Dated to the ninth century by the Alands. With so little text, it is hard to say 
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much about its contents, but the Alands place it in Category Ill. Von Soden merely lumped it 
with the manuscripts containing the “anonymous catena.” 


Manuscript 053 


Munich, Bavarian state library Greek 208, folios 235-248. Tischendorf X°. Von Soden’s A‘. 
Contains Luke 1:1—2:40, with a commentary, the text and scholia reported by the Alands to 
alternate. Von Soden lists it among the manuscripts with Titus of Bostra’s commentary. Dated 
to the ninth century by the Alands. With so little text, it is hard to say much about its contents; 
the Alands place it in Category V (Byzantine) but with a question mark. Wisse classifies it as 
K*, which supports this belief. NA*’ does not bother to cite it fully. 


Manuscript 054 


Rome, Vatican Library Barberini Gr. 521 (Scrivener says Barberini 225). Tischendorf Y°; Von 
Soden’s £54. Contains John 16:3-19:41. The original hand is believed to be from about the 
eighth century. According to Scrivener, it has been retraced “coarsely.” The accents and 
breathings are relatively few and often incorrect; it has a peculiar system of punctuation with 
up to four points. It has the Ammonian sections but no Eusebian numbers. The Alands put it in 
Category V (Byzantine) with a question mark, but Von Soden wasn’t sure whether it belonged 
with K or | (although he inclined toward the former), and Scrivener says the text is “midway” 
between that of A and B, which would imply a manuscript that belongs to about Category III. 


Manuscript 055 


Paris, National Library Gr. 201. Tischendorf/Scrivener 309°. Dated paleographically to the very 
end of the uncial period (e.g. Aland lists Xl; Scrivener says X-XIl). Despite being numbered 
among the uncials, it is not a ttue New Testament manuscript, containing rather a commentary 
with partial text (Chrysostom on Matthew and John, Victor on Mark, Titus of Bostra on Luke). 
Thus it has not been subjected to textual analysis; Von Soden did not even include it in his 
catalog (despite listing manuscripts of his A type with even less text), the Alands did not place it 
in a Category, and Wisse did not profile it. Such minimal evidence as is available indicates, 
however, that the text is Byzantine. The writing itself, as might be expected of a semi-uncial 
manuscript variously listed as an uncial and a minuscule, is reported as “very peculiar in its 
style and beautifully written.” 


Manuscript 056 


Paris, National Library Coislin Gr. 26. Soden’s O’; Tischendorf/Scrivener 162, 19°. Contains the 
Acts and Epistles complete. Dated paleographically to the tenth century or even after 
(Scrivener lists the eleventh century). Commentary manuscript. The commentary is described 
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by Scrivener as “like” that of (the pseudo-)Oecumenius, and of course Soden lists 056 among 
the Oecumenius manuscripts. The manuscript also includes, according to Scrivener, “a catena 
of various fathers [and] a life of St. Longinus on two leaves [ix].” Textually, 056 has been little 
studied; Soden simply listed it as having the Oecumenius text. The Alands correctly place it in 
Category V (Byzantine). This is elaborated somewhat by Wachtel, who lists it among the 
manuscripts which are 10-20% non-Byzantine in the Catholic Epistles, pairing it with 0142 
(also an Oecumenius manuscript, Soden’s O*) and 1066 (another Oecumenius text, though 
this one exists only in the Acts and Catholic Epistles; Soden’s Or°?'). That 056 also goes with 
0142 in Paul and the Acts is easily demonstrated; indeed, they seem to be closer than we 
would expect even of Oecumenius texts, and probably go back to a recent common exemplar. 
In Acts, for instance, the two agree in 184 of 189 test readings (the test readings being of UBS* 
for which both exist, including a subsingular reading in Acts 28:14, em, found in 056 0142 
pesh). For comparison, 056 agrees with other Byzantine witnesses as follows: L, 127 of 141; P, 
172 of 183; 049, 174 of 190, 1241, 170 of 187. The five differences between 056 and 0142 in 
the test readings in Acts are as follows: 


Reading {Text and Supporters of 056 Text and Supporters of 0142 
Acts 5:16 |Jetc lepouoaAnyu D E P Byz lepouCaAnL P” NAB 0189 a gig vg 
Acts 10:5 Joc N E P 33 Byz Tiva og AB C 81 1739 a vg 


Acts 11:9 jamexpi6n o€ dwvn EK aneKplOn O€ HOL MWvN EK TOU OUPOVOU 
OE€UTEPOU EK TOU OUPOVOU P* |(singular reading, probably a parablepsis for 
PN A049 81 1739 gig vg the reading ameKplOn OE LOL OWvn EK 
OE€UTEPOU EK TOU OUPOVOU of P Byz) 


fer a as ta €8vn Elg TO P TlapkaAouv etc TO P* NAC (D) 33 81 1739 al 
13:42 


Acts 27:5 ~LnNBOIN P4#NABP33 81 |KaOnAGoUEV Ot EUEPWV SEKaMEVTE (Singular 
1739 Byz gig reading, probably derived from the 
KAONAGOHEV Ol OEKAMEVTE EUEPWV 614 1518 
2138 2147 2412 ah hark**) 


Thus it would appear that, if anything, 0142 is the ancestor of 056, but my examination of the 
data in Hebrews makes it appear more likely they are derived from a common exemplar, with 
0142 perhaps copied slightly earlier. A notable peculiarity of both manuscripts is the use of 
extra iotas at the end of words. Most of these (perhaps all of them) are instances where an iota 
would normally be found subscripted, but neither manuscript is consistent in this usage. 


Manuscript 061 


Paris, Louvre MS. E 7332. Tischendorf’s T2; Scrivener’s T or T°; Von Soden’s a1035. Contains 
a small fragment of 1 Timothy, 3:15-16, 4:1-3, 6:2-4, 5-8, on two leaves, both damaged. 
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Dated paleographically to the fifth century by most authorities; Scrivener says IV or V. Based 
on this date, it is very surprising to find the Alands classifying it as Category V — and even 
more surprising to find them calling it Category V with singular readings (!). They do not make 
it easy to check the point, however, as 061 is not cited in the Nestle-Aland editions. Nor did 
Von Soden classify the manuscript. It must be regarded as a small question mark in the 
manuscript lists. 


Manuscript 065 


St. Petersburg, Russian National Library Gr. 6 I, folios 1-3. Tischendorf’s I('); Von Soden’s €1. 
Contains John 11:50—12:9, 15:12-16:2, 19:11-24 on three leaves. Palimpsest; the upper text 
is a Georgian calendar. This 28-leaf document contains palimpsest fragments of seven 
different Biblical manuscripts. Dated paleographically to the sixth century by the Alands; 
Scrivener seems to argue for the fifth. Tischendorf found it in 1853 in St. Saba. It is said to be 
very hard to read, which perhaps helps to explain why the Nestle-Aland edition does not cite it. 
Scrivener’s data seems to imply a Byzantine text, but Von Soden classified it as H. The Alands, 
however, relegate it to Category V. 


Manuscript 066 


St. Petersburg, Russian National Library Gr. 6 II, folio 4. Tischendorf’s I(?); Von Soden’s a1000. 
Contains Acts 28:8-17. Palimpsest; the upper text is a Georgian calendar. This 28-leaf 
document contains palimpsest fragments of seven different Biblical manuscripts. Dated 
paleographically to the sixth century by the Alands. Von Soden classified it as I°; the Alands 
place it in Category Ill. The Nestle-Aland edition does not often cite it, but in five of the six 
instances where it is cited, it goes against the Byzantine text. 


Manuscript 067 


St. Petersburg, Russian National Library Gr. 6 III, folios 7-12. Tischendorf’s I(*); Von Soden’s 
€2. Contains Matthew 14:13-16, 19-23, 24:37-25:1, 25:32-45, 26:31-45, Mark 9:14—-22, 
14:58-70 (with some defects in the Markan leaves). Palimpsest; the upper text is a Georgian 
calendar. This 28-leaf document contains palimpsest fragments of seven different Biblical 
manuscripts. Dated paleographically to the sixth century by the Alands. Von Soden classified it 
as |’ in Matthew, It in Mark; the Alands place it in Category Ill “influenced by V” (whatever that 
means). 


Manuscript 068 


London, British Library MS. Additional 17136, folios 117 and 126. Tischendorf’s |’, Scrivener’s 
N°; Von Soden’s €3. Contains John 13:16—-17, 19-20, 23-24, 26-27, 16:7-9, 12-13, 15-16, 
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18-19. Double Palimpsest; the upper texts are Syriac, with the top text being hymns of 
Severus. Dated paleographically to the fifth century by the Alands; Tischendorf could not 
decide whether it was fourth or fifth century. Von Soden classified it as H; the Alands place it in 
Category Ill. This seems about right; based on the Nestle apparatus, it has some Alexandrian 
readings, but seems a little more Byzantine than anything else. Its most noteworthy reading 
may be in John 13:24, where it agrees with B C L 33 892 in reading kal Aeyel aUTW EIME TIC 
eoTlv against P® XN A (D) W Byz UBS’. 


Manuscript 085 


Currently Saint Petersburg, Russian National Library Greek 714 (formerly at Cairo). 
Tischendorf’s T*; Scrivener’s T2; Von Soden’s €23. Contains a small fragment of Matthew, 
20:3-32, 22:3-16. Dated paleographically to the sixth century by most authorities, though 
Scrivener allows the possibility of a seventh century date. He notes that the letters resemble 
Coptic. Textually, it is regarded as Alexandrian; Von Soden lists it as H, while the Alands place 
it in Category Il. A spot check seems to show a mixed manuscript; looking at the places in 
Matthew 22 where NA?’ cites 085 explicitly, we find 32 cited readings of 085, of which 16 agree 
with X, 16 with B, 19 with D, 22 with L, 17 with ©, and 12 with the majority text; a couple of 
readings are subsingular. 


Manuscript 095 and 0123 


Both parts of this manuscript are in Saint Petersburg, Russian National Library. 095 is MS. 
Greek 17; 0123 is the first folios of MS. Greek 49. 095 is Von Soden’s a1002 and Tischendorf/ 
Scrivener G?; 0123 is Von Soden’s a1014 (Gregory 707", possibly Scrivener 727°, though 
Scrivener’s list gives a ninth century date and gives the contents incorrectly. Scrivener also 
lists it as a Palimpsest, but the Alands simply list it as fragments; one must assume that 
portions of this manuscript, so fragmented as to be mistaken for a lectionary, are partly 
palimpsest). Scrivener dates the portion known as 095 (his G or G?) to the seventh century, but 
the Alands describe it as being from the eighth. Scrivener reports that 095 was “written in thick 
uncials without accents, torn from the wooden cover of a Syriac book.” 095 contains Acts 2:45— 
3:8. The portion known as 0123 consists of fragments with parts of Acts 2:22—28. It is difficult 
to assess the manuscript’s type because of its small size. Von Soden listed 095 as H 
(Alexandrian), and the Alands list it as Category III, while Scrivener admits “a few rare and 
valuable readings.” If we examine the apparatus of Nestle-Aland?’, we find the manuscript cited 
explicitly only six times; in these, it agrees with A and C five times (and with P” in all four 
readings for which both are extant); with E, YW, 33, and 1739 four times; with the Majority Text 
three times; and with nN, B, and D twice. If such a small sample means anything at all, it would 
seem to imply a late Alexandrian witness. 
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Manuscript 098 


Grottaferrata, Biblioteca della Badia Z’ a’ 24. Tischendorf R’. Von Soden’s a1025. Palimpsest, 
containing only 2 Corinthians 11:9-19. The upper writing is the /liad. Dated by the Alands to the 
seventh century; Scrivener (who gives the catalog number as Z’ B1) says seventh or eighth. 
With such a small amount of text, it is hard to assess the manuscript, but von Soden 
considered it to be non-Byzantine, although he couldn’t decide whether it was H or I. The 
Alands give it the amazing status of a Category | manuscript. This is quite surprising given that 
they cite it only twice, and neither reading is particularly unusual although neither one is 
Byzantine. 


Manuscript 0120 


Rome, Vatican Library Greek 2302. Tischendorf/Scrivener G?; Von Soden’s a1005. Palimpsest, 
six folios (only five of which had been discovered by Scrivener’s time), consisting of pp. 65-66, 
69-72, 75-76, 79-94 of the upper manuscript (a menaeon). The manuscript consists of Acts 
16:30-17:17, 17:27—29, 31-34, 18:8-26. The date of the manuscript is most uncertain; the 
date listed in Scrivener (apparently from Gregory) is fourth century (with a question mark); the 
Alands date the manuscript to the ninth century! (In favour of the later date is the fact that the 
Alands will have examined the manuscript using more modern methods.) 


0120 is rarely cited; it is not, e.g., a “constant witness” in the Nestle-Aland text. We are, as a 
result, largely dependent on the classifications of others. The Alands list 0120 as Category Ill. 
Von Soden listed it as |*', which (if accurate) is very interesting; lb1 is the group containing 
witnesses such as 206 429 522. In other words, in Acts, this is a weaker branch of Family 
1739. Unfortunately, we must remind ourselves that Von Soden’s results are anything but 
reliable, particularly for fragments. Clearly a more thorough examination is called for. 


Manuscripts 0121 and 0243 


Location/Catalog Number 

0121: London. British Museum Harley 5613. 

0243 (Corinthian portion): Venice. San Marco Library 983 (II 181) 
0243 (Hebrews portion): Hamburg. Univ. Libr. Cod. 50 in scrin. 


Contents 


As currently designated (the designations have changed over time): 
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0121 contains 1 Cor. 15:42—end, 2 Cor. 1:1-15, 10:13-12:5 
0243 contains 1 Cor. 13:4—-end and all of 2 Cor.; Heb. 1:2—4:3, 12:20-—end. 


Date/Scribe 


Henke, who first published the Hebrews portion (the first to be found), believed it to be the two 
outer leaves of a six-leaf quire. He noted that it uses only a single point as punctuation, except 
that there is a single instance of an interrogative mark. It has accents and breathings, but no 
iota adscript. This portion was known as Codex Uffenbachianus, after M. von Uffenbach, its 
first known possessor, who suggested a seventh or eighth century date. Wettstein gave an 
eleventh century date. Henke moved this back to the ninth century. Since then, we’ve reached 
a sort of compromise: both 0121 and 0243 generally dated to the tenth century (so, e.g. NA?’). 


G. Zuntz, however (The Text of the Epistles, London, 1953, pp. 74, 286-287) states that 0121 
“is by no means an ‘uncial’: its letters are the kind of majuscule which scribes of the tenth and 
later centuries often used to distinguish marginal scholia from the text. In M [=0121] these 
majuscules contain a significant admixture of minuscule forms.... | should ascribe M to the 
twelfth century.” (See facsimile below.) 


n apakancteot-s On ap Akar oon 
Hudeeninacnfaefai-Lernaen 
Caornactey RAcacrapagsor cin 
TreVERR adentarta Dydd, 


pakovw UR LADE NCvrap t kanovue 
Hea avery ante Fy: orc ka-fuse 


Facsimile of 2 Cor. 1:3-5 in 0121 (after Scrivener). Colors are exaggerated and manuscript is 
enlarged. The unaccented text reads 
NAPAKAHZEQ2 +» O NAPAKAAQN 
HMA E&Pil NAZH THI OAIWE! + Elz TO 
AYANZOAI HMA NAPAKAAEIN 
TOY EN MAZH OAIWEI AIA TH2 NA 
PAKAHZEQ HZ NAPEKAAOYME 
OA AYTOI YMO TOY OY + OTI KAOOZ 


Both 0121 and 0243 are written in red ink on parchment, two columns per page, which 
explains why their contents were confused for a time. 
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Description and Text-type 


Before we can describe these manuscripts, we must describe their recent history. When first 
two portions of the manuscript (what we now call 0121 and the Hebrews portion of 0243) were 
discovered, it was observed that both were of about the same date, that both were in red ink, 
that they had similar texts, and that both were in two columns on parchment. It was naturally 
assumed that they were the same. In Tischendorf, the fragments were referred to as M. In the 
Gregory catalog, this became 0121. Then Birdsall observed that the two were in distinct hands. 
So the Corinthian portion became 0121a and the Hebrews portion 0121b. They were cited in 
this way in NA”®. 


Of course, many manuscripts are written by more than one scribe. This was not really proof 
that they were originally separate. But more was forthcoming. 


At about the same time Birdsall discovered that the two were by different scribes, the larger 
(Corinthian) portion of 0243 came to light. Some time later, it was realized that this was part of 
the same manuscript as 0121b. This finally proved that 0121a and 0121b were separate (since 
0121a and 0243 overlap). So 0121b was renumbered 0243 and 0121a became 0121. This is 
how things are cited in NA?’. 


If this is confusing, maybe this table will help: 


Tischendorf |Gregory |NA?é NA’ 
Symbol Symbol |symbol — |symbol 


1 Cor. 15:42—end, 2 Cor. 1:1-15, 10:13-12:5 0121a 0121 


Mo 
Heb. 1:2-4:3, 12:20-end_|M 
Paes 


0 
1 Cor. 13:4-end and all of 2 Cor. 0243 0243 


In all this shuffling, one thing remains certain: Both manuscripts are closely affiliated with 1739. 
0243 is a probably a first cousin (perhaps even a sister); 0121 is a cousin or descendant. 


Several striking examples of agreements between 0243 and 1739 may be cited. Perhaps the 
most noteworthy is Hebrews 2:9, where 0243, 1739*, and perhaps 424**, alone among Greek 
manuscripts, read XOPIZ OEOY instead of the majority reading XAPITI OEOY. 


The reader who wishes further details, including a comparison of the readings of 0121 and 
1739, is referred to the entry on 1739 and Family 1739. 


Von Soden lists 0121 as H. Aland and Aland list 0121a as Category III and the Corinthian 
portion of 0243 as Category Il (its sister 1739 is, however, a Category I). 0121b is still in their 
list, and is Category III (!). 
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Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
For 0121: von Soden: a1031. Tischendorf: MP 


Bibliography 


J.N. Birdsall, A Study of MS. 1739 and its Relationship to MSS. 6, 424, 1908, and M 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 1959) 


Collations: 

Sample Plates: 

(| know of none in the standard editions; Scrivener has a facsimile) 
Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA” as 0121a, 0121b, and 0243. 

Cited in UBS? as 0121a, 0121b, and 0243. 

Cited in NA?’ as 0121 and 0243. 

Cited in UBS* as 0121 and 0243. 

Von Soden, Merk, and Bover cite the “M” portions. 


Other Works: 


Manuscript 0122 


Saint Petersburg, Russian Pubic Library Greek 32. Soden’s a1030; Tischendorf/Scrivener N(°); 
Hort’s O*. Two folios containing small fragments of Paul: Gal. 5:12-6:4, Heb. 5:8-6:10. Dated 
paleographically to the ninth century. Textually, the Alands have assigned it to Category Ill, but 
Von Soden listed it as K (purely Byzantine), and the latter assessment seems to be correct. An 
examination of its readings in Galatians reveals the following departures from the Byzantine 
text: 
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Verse__ [Byzantine reading [0122(*) reads 


5:12 avaotatouvtec |0122* singular; probable copying error at 
AVAOTAVTOUVTEG some stage 


14 leautov. ——=«*(0 1.22 O€QUTOV Byzantine text divided 
517 Jaav ———s*|0.122* a eav also found in x A pe 


22 ibe «0122 omits 


5:23 EYKPATELA 0122° eyKpateeia singular reading 
UTIOWOVN 


24 Inoou Xpltotou 0122' Xptotou Inoou |0122*, 0122? with the Byzantine text 
i MpOANey 0122° mpooAnoen 
3 TSS 12 omits subsingular, found also in B* 075° 


It will thus be observed that all deviations from the Byzantine text are relatively trivial and 
generally poorly supported. | have not examined the portion in Hebrews in detail, but the 
Nestle apparatus makes it appear that 0122 is equally Byzantine there. It will be observed that 
the manuscript has been fairly heavily corrected (observe the double correction in Gal. 5:24), 
but the corrections have no more significance than the original text; indeed, in this admittedly 
tiny sample they seem simply to be more idiosyncratic. 


Manuscript 0145 


Current location unknown. Formerly at Damascus, Kubbet et Chazne. Von Soden’s £013. 
Fragment of a commentary manuscript, with the only surviving portion being John 6:26-31. 
Dated to the seventh century. Von Soden tentatively classified it as a K (Byzantine) manuscript 
but with a possibility that it was H (Alexandrian). The Alands list it as Category III but offer no 
Statistics about its text. With so little text to work with, we cannot really hope to offer a 
judgment — but we observe that it has the Byzantine reading in the only place in NA?’ where it 
is cited (John 6:29). There are three readings in SQE"’; two are Byzantine and one is 
subsingular. Probably we should simply call the manuscript “unclassifiable.” 


Manuscript 0212 


New Haven, Yale University Library P. Dura 10. 0212 is not technically a New Testament 
manuscript; rather, it is a fragment of a gospel harmony. It was discovered in the ruins of Dura 
Europus in 1933. Since Dura was a Roman fortress town sacked by Shapur | of Persia in 
256/7 C.E., the assumption is that the manuscript was written in the first half of the third 
century, though an earlier date cannot be excluded. The fragment was found in an earth 
embankment believed to have been built for the final defense of the town. It was fairly close to 
a small Christian chapel, but far enough away that it may have come from some other source. 
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Physically, the surviving fragment (usually regarded as only a portion of a leaf, though the 
edges are sharp and some seem to have been cut with a knife) measures 10.5 cm by 9.5 cm. 
It is written on only one side, and may well have come from a scroll. (The most recent study of 
the manuscript, D. C. Parker, D. G. K. Taylor, M. S. Goodacre, “The Dura-Europos Gospel 
Harmony,” published in Taylor, Studies in the Early Text of the Gospels and Acts, concludes 
that it is definitely a scroll, not a codex, based on observations of holes along one edge which 
seemingly correspond to stitches.) The surviving column originally contained about 30-35 
letters per line (with the first five or more letters lost, and with additional damage to certain of 
the lines). Portions of fourteen lines survive. As noted, it is a gospel harmony, containing 
phrases seemingly from Matt. 27:56—57, Mark 15:40, 42, Luke 23:49, 50, 51, John 19:38. (So 
Kraeling, who first edited the manuscript; for this transcription, see e.g. Metzger, Manuscripts 
of the Greek Bible, p. 66. The reconstruction of Parker, Taylor, and Goodacre, found in the 
article cited above, differs in only a few particulars, though some of the differences are 
significant). The manuscript has some unusual orthographic features, including the Nominum 
Sacrum ota — an abbreviation found nowhere else, with uncertain meaning. 


0212 has generally been regarded as a fragment of Tatian’s Diatessaron, though the small size 
of the fragment meant that this was never certain. Parker, Taylor, and Goodacre, upon detailed 
examination and comparison with recent studies, are convinced that the fragment is not 
Tatianic, but is a fragment of a separate Gospel harmony (perhaps devoted solely to the 
passion narrative), compiled in Greek from Greek sources. 


Since 0212 is not a New Testament fragment, the Alands did not analyse it, and it is too recent 
to have been analysed by Von Soden. It appears to contain a unique reading in Luke 23:49, 
referring to the wives of Jesus’s disciples. This text is, however, only partly legible. 


0243: see 0121 and 0243 
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Minuscules 
Manuscript 1°? and Family 1 


Location/Catalog Number 


Basel. Catalog number: University Library A. N. IV. 2. 


Contents 


1 contains the entire New Testament except the Apocalypse. It is written on parchment, one 
column per page. 


Date/Scribe 


Usually dated paleographically to the twelfth century. (Scrivener, however, gives the date as 
the tenth century while noting that Burgon dated it to the twelfth or thirteenth.) Originally 
contained a set of illuminations, but most of these were extracted by 1862. One of the 
illustrations is thought to be of the Byzantine Emperor Leo VI (reigned 886-911) and his son 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus (reigned 911-959), which seems to be the basis for the tenth 
century date. Scrivener notes that Hebrews is the last book in Paul, and that as bound the 
gospels appear at the end of the volume. The writing style is described as “elegant and 
minute,” and “fully furnished with breathings, accents, and t adscript. The initial letters are gilt, 
and on the first page of each gospel the full point is a large gilt ball.” Hatch reports, “Words 
written continuously and without separation; accents and breathings; ruling with a sharp point; 
letters pendents; high, middle, and low points, comma, and interrogation point...” It has the 
Ammonian sections and lectionary notes but not the Eusebian canons. 


Description and Text-type 


That 1 has a not-entirely-Byzantine text has been known at least since 1516, when Erasmus 
consulted it to compile the Textus Receptus. For the Gospels, Erasmus worked primarily from 
1, 2°, and the vulgate, but he preferred the latter two as 1’s text appeared to be aberrant. 


In recent centuries, this “aberrant” text came to be recognized as valuable; 1 was, for instance, 
one of the very few minuscules cited by Tregelles, and Hort mentions it as having a relatively 
high number of pre-Syrian readings. (All of this, it should be noted, applies only in the gospels; 
elsewhere 1 appears to be an entirely ordinary Byzantine text.) 


A crucial discovery came in 1902, when Kirsopp Lake published Codex 1 of the Gospels and 
its Allies. This work established the existence of the textual family known as “Family 1” or “the 
Lake Group” (symbolized in NA? as f' and in earlier editions as A; von Soden calls the group 
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In). In addition to these basic four known to Lake (1, 118, 131, 209), we now consider 205, 
205s, 872 (Mark only), 884 (in part), 1582, 2193, and 2542 (in part) to be members of the 
family. Within the type, 1 and 1582 form a close pair (they also seem to be the best 
representatives of the family). 205 goes with 209; in fact, Lake thought 205 a descendent of 
209; although Wisse disagrees, the only differences between the two seem to be Byzantine 
corruptions, usually if not always in 205. 


The most obvious characteristic of the Lake Group is that these manuscripts place John 7:53- 
8:11 after John 21:25. In addition, 1 and 1582 contain a scholion questioning the authenticity of 
Mark 16:9-20. 


Von Soden classifies 1 as I" (i.e. Family 1) in the Gospels and I? in the Acts and Epistles. 
Aland and Aland list it as Category III in the Gospels and Category V elsewhere. Wisse lists it 
as a core member of Family 1, and “close to 1582.” 


This does not settle the question of what sort of text is found in Family 1. Here the name of B. 
H. Streeter is most important. Streeter, working largely on the basis of data supplied by Lake, 
proposed that Family 1, along with the Koridethi Codex (©), Family 13, the minuscules 28, 
565, 700, and the Armenian and Georgian versions, were the remnants of what he labelled the 
“Ceesarean Text.” Streeter’s theory, however, has become controversial in recent years, and 
cannot be discussed here. See the article on Text-Types and Textual Kinship; also the very 
brief mention in the entry on 13 and Family 13. It might be noted that even Streeter concedes 
Family 1 to be somewhat more Alexandrian than the other “Ceesarean Text” witnesses. 


In fact the relationship between Family 1 and the other “Ceesarean” witnesses is somewhat 
uncertain. While the other members of the type often do show some sort of special relationship 
to each other, that of Family 1 to the others is slightly weaker. Streeter would define the 
“Caesarean” witnesses in terms of non-Byzantine agreements. The following table shows the 
percentages of non-Byzantine agreements for certain leading “Caesarean” witnesses (with B, 
D, and E thrown in for controls). The table is based on a set of 990 sample readings: 
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pO Family Family 13 
Bo C*d N45 /224=65% —[181/249=73% |102/166=61% 
DT *d 140/211 =66% 
oOo 1B =BO% (N15 /145=79% 
1 
1 


25/156=80% - sf 21=76% 


Family 13 |115/145=79% f92/t2t=76% 
81/111=73% 


The interpretation of these results is left as an exercise for the reader. 


The following offers a brief summary of information about the various members of Family 1: 


MS _ |Date |Locatio |Catalog# |Soden |Wisse Cited in |Comment 
n descrip |descrip. 


1 XIl_ |Basel |University , |Gospels, Acts, Epistles 
Library A. 
N. IV. 2 


118 = |XIll_ {Oxford |Bodl. Libr. Gospels with lacunae; Matt. 
Auct. D. infr. 1:1-6:2, Luke 13:35-14:20, 
2.17 18:8-19:9, John 16:25—end 
from later hands. Many of 
the leaves are palimpsest, 
with 118 being the upper 
writing. 
131 XIV? |Rome__ |Vatican Gospels, Acts, Epistles 
Library Gr. complete. Dated to the 
eleventh century by Birch. 
“This copy contains many 
Greeven |itacisms, and corrections 
prima manu” (Scrivener). 
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205(+ |XV_ |Venice 
205%») 


209 |XIV |Venice |San Marco 
Library 394 
(Fondo Ant. 
10) 


1582 |948 |Athos |Vatopediu_ |l"? 
949 


Old and New Testaments 
complete. Thought by Lake, 
and earlier Rinck, to be 
copied from 209. This is 
probably not true (Burgon 
considers 205 and 209 to be 
descended from the same 
uncial ancestor), but the two 
are very close. 205 was 
copied for Cardinal 
Bessarion, probably by his 
librarian John Rhosen. 

New Testament complete 
(gospels, acts, epistles are 
XIV century; ris XV 
century). Like 205, once 
belonged to Cardinal 
Bessarion, who used it at 
the Council of Florence in 
1429. Many marginal notes 
in vermillion from the first 
hand. Writing style 
resembles 1 (Scrivener). 
Gospels complete. Evidently 
written by the same scribe 
as 1739. 


Note: Von Soden also classified 22 as a member of the Lake Group; however, Wisse considers 
22 to be the head of a different group. 872 is considered by von Soden to be part of I", but 
Wisse finds it to be K*. Two additional Family 1 witnesses found by Wisse, 884 and 2542, are 
only weak and partial members of the family. These four witnesses are therefore omitted. 
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Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: 6254. 


Bibliography 
Collations: 


Kirsopp Lake, Codex 17 of the Gospels and its Allies, Texts and Studies, volume vii, Cambridge, 
1902, collates 1 with 118, 131, and 209. 


Sample Plates: 

Aland & Aland (1 plate) 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA?* and NA?’ for the Gospels (usually as part of f*) 
Cited, along with 205, 209, 1582, and 2542, in SQE”. 
Family 1 is cited in all the UBS editions. 

Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover. 

Other Works: 


Harvard Theological Review, July 1923, offers an article by R. P. Blake and K. Lake on the 
Koridethi Codex and related manuscripts. 


B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins (MacMillan, 1924) devotes considerable 
space to the relations between the various “Ceesarean” witnesses. 


Manuscript 1° 


Augsburg, University Library Codex |. 1.4.1. Labelled 1 in all previous catalogs, but now 
renumbered 2814 in the new Aland list. Soden’s Av”. Contains the Apocalypse only. Twelfth 
century. Has the Andreas commentary. Noteworthy primarily as the single Greek manuscript 
used by Erasmus to prepare the Apocalypse of his 1516 New Testament. It now ends (as it did 
in 1516) with 22:16, 5a5, forcing Erasmus to compile the remaining verses by retranslating the 
Vulgate. Erasmus borrowed the manuscript from Reuchlin, but it was lost for many years until 
rediscovered in 1861 by Delitzsch. Hort said of it, “it is by no means.... of the common sort. On 
the one hand it has many individualisms and readings with small and evidently unimportant 
attestation: on the other it has a large and good ancient element.” Hort associates it with 38 
[=2020]. Other scholars have not placed it so high, however; the text (which often cannot be 
distinguished from the commentary) seems to be fairly typical of the Andreas manuscripts. 
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Hodges and Farstad, following Schmid, place it in their “Me” group, a subset of the Andreas text 
containing such manuscripts as 181, 598, 2026, 2028, 2029, 2031, 2033, 2038, 2044, 2052, 
2054, 2056, 2057, 2059, 2060, 2065, 2068, 2069, 2081, 2083, 2186, 2286, and 2302. 


Manuscript 27° 


Basel, University Library A. N. IV.4. Labelled 2 in all previous catalogs, but now renumbered 
2815 in the new Aland list. Soden’s a253. Contains the Acts and Epistles complete. Generally 
dated to the twelfth century, although Scrivener and Burgon list XIII/XIV. Classified as I>" by von 
Soden, but in Paul (the only section in which Von Soden cites it), this group (which includes 
such manuscripts as 206, 429, 522, and 1891) is mostly Byzantine. That 2 is mostly Byzantine 
is confirmed by the Alands, who place the manuscript in Category V. Scrivener notes that it has 
“short introductions to the books,” but these have no more critical value than those found in 
any other manuscript. Thus the only real interest in 2 is historical; it is the manuscript Erasmus 
used as the primary basis for his 1516 edition of the Acts and Epistles. (This, at least, is 
reported by most experts; Gary S. Dykes, however, claims that the Textus Receptus does not 
contain any of 2’s distinctive readings.) Scrivener quotes Hoskier to the effect that his 
(Erasmus’s) binder cut off significant portions of the margin. 


Manuscript 4° 


Paris, National Library Greek 84. Soden’s £371. Contains the Gospels with minor mutilations 
(Matt. 2:9-20, John 1:49-3:11). Generally dated to the thirteenth century, although Scrivener 
and Burgon list the twelfth. Classified as |’ by von Soden, but this group (containing among 
others P Q RT 047 064 074 079 090 0106 0116 0130 0131 and a number of undistinguished 
minuscules) is amorphous; most of its members are heavily if not purely Byzantine. That 4 is 
mostly Byzantine seems to be confirmed by Wisse; who classifies it as K™/K*/K*. (The Alands 
do not assign 4 to a Category; this often means that the manuscript is heavily but not quite 
purely Byzantine.) In the past, Mill considered 4 to have some relationship to the Latin versions 
and the Complutensian Polyglot; this may, however, be simply an indication that it agreed with 
the Byzantine text where the latter differs from the Textus Receptus. The manuscript was 
included in the editions of Stephanus as y.’ It is described as “clumsily written” and has 
extensive lectionary apparatus. 


Manuscript 5 


Paris, National Library Greek 106. Soden’s 6453. Contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles 
complete. Usually dated to the thirteenth century; Scrivener gives twelfth century or later. In the 
Gospels, Soden lists it as A‘; other members of this group include 15, 32, 53, 169, 225, 269, 
292, 297, 416, 431, 448, 470, 490, 496, 499, 534, 546, 558, 573, 715, 752, 760, 860, 902, 946, 
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968, 976, 987, 1011, 1015, 1058, 1091, 1163, 1167, 1171, 1211, 1227, 1291, 1299, 1321, 
1439, 1481, 1484, 1498, 1566, 1800, 2142, and 2176 — an undistinguished group of 
manuscripts which Wisse generally classifies with K* or its related groups (Wisse classifies 5 
itself as Mix/K™/1519; seven other A‘ manuscripts also go with 1519, but many of the rest go 
with 1167 or have unique texts). That 5 is largely Byzantine is confirmed by the Alands, who in 
the Gospels place it in Category V. Outside the gospels, 5 is much more interesting. The 
Alands promote it to Category IIIl, and Von Soden places it in I?? (along with such manuscripts 
as 467 489 623 927 1827 1838 1873 2143). Some support for Soden’t grouping is offered by 
Richards, as 623 is 5’s closest relative in his tests of the Johannine Epistles (so close that they 
might almost be sisters). The kinship of 5 with 489 927 1827 2143, however, is not notable in 
Richards’s lists; 5 agrees with all of these in the 60% range, which is fairly typical of its 
agreement with Byzantine manuscripts. Richards classifies 5 and 623 as members of his 
Group A° (family 1739); even by his numbers, however, they are weak members, and should 
be discarded. Wachtel classified 5 as a distinctly non-Byzantine (40+) manuscript, but without 
distinguishing its kinship. Scrivener notes that it is “carefully written and full of flourishes.” 
Colossians precedes Philippians. The manuscript was included in the editions of Stephanus as 
0’. 


Manuscript 6 


Location/Catalog Number 


Paris. Catalog number: Bibl. Nat. Gr. 112. 


Contents 


6 contains the entire New Testament except the Apocalypse. It is written on parchment, one 
column per page. 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the thirteenth century. Scrivener writes of it, “This exquisite 
manuscript is written in characters so small that some pages require a glass to read them.” 


Description and Text-type 


The quality of 6 varies in the various parts of the New Testament. In the Gospels it appears to 
be Byzantine (belonging to family fl; Wisse specifies the subgroup 6). In Acts it is also 
primarily Byzantine. 
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The situation changes in Paul and the Catholic Epistles. 6 still possesses many readings 
characteristic of the late phases of the Byzantine text, but it also has many distinct readings, 
many of which it shares with 1739. Noteworthy among these are: 


Rom. 3:12 omit ouk eottv [B 6 424** 1739] 

1 Cor. 1:14 omit Tw Bew [N* B 6 424** 1739] 

Gal 1:15 omit kat KaAEoac dia TNS xapItoc auTou [P** 6 424** 1739 1881] 

Eph. 1:1 omit ev edeow [P* N B 6 424** 1739] 

Eph. 4:28 omit tatc (tdtaic) xepotv [P 6 424** 1739 1881] 

Eph. 5:31 omit Kal TPOOKOAANOETAL TIPOS THV YUVAIKa auUTOU [6 1739* Origen Jerome] 
1 Tim. 3:14 omit mpo0c os (Ev) [(F G) 6 263 424** 1739 1881] 

2 Tim. 4:8 omit maot [D** 6 424** (1739) 1881 lat Ambrst] 

Heb. 5:12 omit tiva [075 6 424** 1739 1881] 


It will be observed that 6 shares all of these readings with 1739 — and does not consistently 
agree with anything else. This pattern continues elsewhere; where 6 is non-Byzantine, it 
agrees with 1739 over 90% of the time. (The connection of 1739 and 6 has been known almost 
since the discovery of the former, and recently was reaffirmed by Birdsall.) 


6 also has a peculiar affinity with 424**; although these manuscripts actually have fewer 
special agreements with each other than with 1739, this is because they are more Byzantine 
than 1739. 6 and 424** seem to form their own subgroup within family 1739 (note, e.g., their 
unique reading E€uwxtaic in Jude 12). 


Von Soden lists 6 as Ik (family M) in the Gospels and as H in the Acts and Epistles. Wisse’s 
Classification as 6 in Luke makes it a part of a subgroup of M° also containing 515 and 1310. 
Aland and Aland list 6 as Category V in the Gospels and Acts and Category Ill in Paul and the 
Catholics. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: 6356. Tischendorf: 6°; 62; 6°. Cited in Stephanus as e’. 
Bibliography 


J.N. Birdsall, A Study of MS. 1739 and its Relationship to MSS. 6, 424, 1908, and M 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 1959) 
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Collations: 

Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited frequently in NA® and NA’. 
Cited in UBS* for Paul. 

Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover. 
Other Works: 


Manuscript 7° 


Paris, National Library Greek 71. Soden’s €287. Contains the Gospels compete. Generally 
dated to the twelfth century; Scrivener quotes the eleventh. Classified as I?* by von Soden; 
other members of this group include 115 179 267 659 827 and parts of 185 1082 1391 1402 
1606. It is associated with Family 1424 (1%). Wisse classified 7 as “Cluster 7.” This group 
contains 7, 267 (Soden: |*), 1651 (Soden: K*), and 1654 (Soden: I). Wisse describes the 
group as “close to K* in Luke 1 and 10, but.... quite distinct in Luke 20.” The Alands do not 
assign 7 to a Category; this is not inconsistent with Wisse’s classification of the manuscript as 
often but not universally close to K*. Physically, Scrivener describes 7 as having a “very full 
[lectionary apparatus]” and a metrical paraphrase. It is said to be “[i]n style not unlike Cod. 4, 
but neater.” It is Stephanus’s c.’ 


Manuscript 13 and Family 13 


Location/Catalog Number 


Paris. Catalog number: Bibl. Natl. Gr. 50. 


Contents 


13 contains the Gospels with lacunae: lacking Matthew 1:1—2:20 (two leaves lost), 26:33-52 
(one leaf), 27:26—28:9 (two leaves), Mark 1:20—45 (one leaf), John 16:19-17:11 (one leaf), 
21:2—end. It is written on parchment, two columns per page. 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the thirteenth century. Scrivener says of its appearance simply “it is 
not correctly written.” Griesbach called it “inelegant,” and Ferrer/Abbott admit that there are 
numerous orthographic errors (though not exceptionally numerous). They say that the number 
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of itacisms is especially noteworthy (the introduction, p. xii, counts 1523!). On page xiii, they 
add that the scribe “was somewhat prone to the omission of words, from carelessnes, 
sometimes even a part of a word being dropped... ” 


Description and Text-type 


It was W. H. Ferrar who first brought widespread attention to 13. In a posthumous work 
published by T. K. Abbott in 1877, he pointed out the relationship between 13, 69, 124, and 
346. For this reason, the group Family 13 (f'°) is often called the Ferrar Group (symbolized 9; 
von Soden calls the group '). 


The most obvious characteristic of the Ferrar Group is that these manuscripts place John 
7:53-8:11 after Luke 21:38. 


Since the time of Ferrar, many more manuscripts have been added to the Ferrar Group. The 
list as given in Nestle-Aland consists of 13, 69, 124, 174, 230, 346, 543, 788, 826, 828, 983, 
1689, and 1709. Von Soden broke the group up into three subgroups, the a subgroup 
containing 983 and 1689; the b subgroup consisting of 69, (124), 174, and 788; and the c 
subgroup containing 13, 230, 346, 543, 826, and 828. 


The Lakes offered a similar scheme (with slightly different nomenclature, essentially reversing 
the names of the a and c groups). In Colwell’s opinion, this means that Family 13 is not a true 
“family”; it is a “tribe” within which the Lakes’ Group a is a family. The Lakes’ groups are as 
follows: 


a consists of 13, 346, 543, 826, and 828. These manuscripts are generally very close, and also 
have on the whole the best text, nearly identical to 826. 


b consists of 69, 124, and 788. This group is much more mixed than the a group; and cannot 
be represented by a single exemplar. 


c consists only of 983 (and perhaps the lost 1689), which is very distinct from the other groups. 


Wisse makes various adjustments to von Soden’s list, associating 174 and 230 with the uncial 
A rather than with Family 13, describing 983 as “weak” in Luke 1, and listing 124 as “weak” in 
all chapters profiled. Wisse denies the existence of subgroups (p. 106 — although we should 
note that conclusions based on just three chapters don’t prove much), and claims that either 
543 or 828 can represent the group as a whole. The studies of Geerlings, and the unpublished 
work of Geoffrey Farthing, also indicate that 826 stands near the center of the group. 


It is widely believed that the Ferrar group is derived from a lost uncial ancestor once located in 
southern Italy or Sicily (possibly Calabria; see, e.g., the notes on 124, 174, and 346). 
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In the decades after the Ferrar Group was discovered, it was found to have certain textual 
affinities with the Lake Group, the Koridethi Codex, and a handful of other minuscules. In 1924, 
B. H. Streeter suggested that the two groups, plus the Koridethi Codex, the minuscules 28, 
565, and 700, and the Armenian and Georgian versions, were the remnants of a “Ceesarean” 
text-type. 


In the following decades, the “Ceesarean” type was further subdivided. Ayuso, for instance, 
split it into a “pre-Ceesarean” group, containing PR“? W (Mark) f' f° 28, and the “Ceesarean” text 
proper, consisting of © 565 700 Origen Eusebius and the early forms of the Armenian, 
Georgian, and Syriac versions. 


This was, in fact, the first step toward what appears to be an unraveling of the “Caesarean” 
text. Hurtado has shown, for instance, that RP“ and W are not as close to the other “Caesarean” 
witnesses as Streeter and Kenyon claimed. (It should be noted, however, that Hurtado at no 
point addresses Streeter’s definition of the “Caesarean” text; only his own. For a comparison of 
the non-Byzantine readings of Family 13 with those of other “Ceesarean” witnesses, see the 
item on 122° and Family 1.) 


For whatever value the information may have, Aland and Aland (who are not enthusiastic about 
the “Ceesarean” text) rate 13 (and most of the other members of its type) as Category Ill. The 
classifications of von Soden and Wisse have, of course, already been covered. 


The following table offers a brief summary of information about the various members of Family 
13: 
MS |Date|Loc. |Catalog |Soden|Wisse|Lake |Cited in Comment 

Number |descr. |descr. |descr. 


13 {XIII |Paris  |Nat. Libr. |I'° 13 SQE"*, Gospels with several 
50 Soden, Merk, |lacunae. Said to be “not 
Bover, Huck- |correctly written.” 
Greeven 


XV_|Leicest}]Records 13 SOE", New Testament with 
er Soden, Merk, |lacunae. Lacks Matt. 1:1— 
Bover, Huck- |18:15. Rapidly and poorly 
Greeven written on bad materials. 
See separate entry 
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124 |XI — |Vienna Austrian Soden, Merk, |Gospels. Missing Like 
. Libr. Bover, Huck- |23:31—24:28. Written on 
! Greeven parchment, one column 
; per page. Ferrer/Abbott 
considers it to be more 
carefully written than the 
other manuscripts of the 
family they studied (p. 
xvii). Scrivener reports, 
“The manuscript was 
written in Calabria, where 
it belonged to a certain 
Leo, and was brought to 
Vienna probably in 1564.” 


174 |1052|Rome |Vatican Soden, Merk, |Gospels with several 
ior. Gr. Bover, Huck- jlacunae, including John 
Greeven 8:47-end. Written by a 
monk named 
Constantine, and 
associated with 
“Georgilas dux 
Calabriae.” 


230 |1013/Escori |Gr. 328 |I'° A Soden, Merk, |Gospels complete, written 
2 al (Y. III. 5) Bover, Huck- |by a monk/priest named 
Greeven Luke (who miscalculated 
or miswrote the indiction) 
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346 |XIl |Milan |Ambrosia SQE’, 
ibr. S. Soden, Merk, 
Bover, Huck- 

Greeven 


543 {XII |Ann SOQE®, 
Arbor Soden, Merk, 
Nat. Libr. 
74 Soden, Merk, 
Bover, Huck- 
Greeven 
826 Soden, Merk, 


y Bover, Huck- 


Greeven 


Gospels. Missing John 
3:26-7:52. Bought in 
1606 in Gallipoli. That is 
not, note, Gallipoli in 
Turkey, the site of the 
World War | battle, but the 
one in Apulia in Italy. Dr. 
Ceriani of the Ambrosian 
Library, who of course 
had much occasion to 
examine the volume, 
thought it was written in 
Calabria. It is written in a 
single column of 13 lines 
per page; some of the 
writing is badly faded. 
Ferrer and Abbott, p. xv, 
report that it shares very 
many of the scribal 
peculiarities of 13. Ithas a 
peculiar tendency to split 
compound verbs into a 
preposition and a simple 
verb. 

Gospels with several 
lacunae. Scrivener’s 556 


Gospels. Missing John 
21:20—end 


Gospels complete. “A 
beautiful codex: written 
probably at 

Rhegium” (Scrivener) 
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Soden, Merk, |Gospels complete 
Bover, Huck- 
Greeven 


SQE"*, Gospels. Missing John 
Soden, Merk, |11:34—19:9 

Bover, Huck- 

Greeven 

Soden, Merk, |Gospels (complete?). 
Bover, Huck- |Lost. 


Greeven Sample plate in Edward 
Maunde Thompson, An 
Introduction to Greek and 
Latin Paleography (plate 
73). 
1709 |XIl {Tirana (John only) 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: €368. 


Bibliography 
Collations: 


W. H. Ferrar and T. K Abbott, Collation of Four Important Manuscripts of the Gospels by the 
late William Hugh Ferrar, 1877, collated 13, 69, 124, and 346, establishing the Ferrar Group. 


Sample Plates: 

Aland & Aland (1 plate) 

Editions which cite: 

Family 13 is cited in NA* and NA” for the Gospels 
Cited, along with 69, 346, 543, 788, and 983, in SQE*. 
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Family 13 is cited in all the UBS editions. 
Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover. 
Other Works: 


B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins (MacMillan, 1924) devotes considerable 
space to the relations between the various “Ceesarean” witnesses. 


Kirsopp Lake & Silva Lake, Family 13 (The Ferrar Group): The Text According to Mark, Studies 
& Documents 11, 1941 


Jacob Geerlings, Family 13 — The Ferrar Group: The Text According to Matthew, Studies & 
Documents 19, 1961 


Jacob Geerlings, Family 13 — The Ferrar Group: The Text According to Luke, Studies & 
Documents 20, 1961 


Jacob Geerlings, Family 13 — The Ferrar Group: The Text According to John, Studies & 
Documents 21, 1962 (It should be noted that the Geerlings volumes suffer from significant 
methodological problems.) 


E. C. Colwell, “Genealogical Method: Its Achievements and its Limitations,” 1947, reprinted in 
Studies in Methodology in Textual Criticism of the New Testament, New Testament Tools and 
Studies IX, 1969, summarizes an attempt to apply Quentin’s “Rule of Iron” to Family 13. 


E. C. Colwell, “Method in Grouping New Testament Manuscripts,” 1958, reprinted in Studies in 
Methodology in Textual Criticism of the New Testament, New Testament Tools and Studies IX, 
1969, illustrates the various sorts of textual groupings based on Family 13 among others. 


Larry W. Hurtado, Text-Critical Methodology and the Pre-Caesarean Text: Codex W in the 
Gospel of Mark, Studies and Documents 43, 1981 


Manuscript 16 


Paris, National Library Greek 54. Soden’s €449. Contains the Gospels with minor mutilations ; 
Mark 16:6—20 are lost and the manuscript was “never quite finished” — hardly surprising given 
the complexity of the copying process, as we will see below. The Ammonian Sections, for 
instance, are supplied only in Matthew and Mark, though the lectionary apparatus extends 
farther. It has a Latin parallel, but this is much less complete than the Greek. Dated by all 
authorities to the fourteenth century. Classified as I’* by von Soden; other members of this 
group include 1216 1579 1588. Von Soden considered this group to be weaker than I*° (348 
477 1279), but in fact both groups are largely Byzantine. Wisse, in evaluating 16, assigns it to 
its own group. Of this “Group 16” he remarks, “This group consists mainly of MSS. classified 
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by von Soden as the weak group of I*. However, the group is not simply a weakened form of 
Gr. 1216 [=152 184 348 477 513(part) 555 752 829 977 1216 1243 1279 1579 2174 2726], 
though it stands closer to K*. If there is a relationship between Grs 16 and 1216 in Luke, it is a 
rather distant one.” Other members of Group 16 include 119 217 330 491 578(part) 693 1528 
(which Wisse pairs with 16) 1588. Despite Wisse’s comments, this group is much more 
Byzantine than anything else, though the Alands do not place 16 in any Category. Much more 
interesting than 16’s actual text is the appearance of the text. Scrivener calls it “gorgeous and 
‘right royal,” and the reason is not hard to see, for the manuscript is written in four colours (as 
well as being illustrated). Narrative is copied in vermillion; the words of Jesus and of angels, 
along with the genealogy of Jesus, are in crimson; blue is used for Old Testament quotations 
and for the speeches of those who might be regarded as sympathetic to Christianity: the 
disciples, Mary, Zechariah, Elizabeth, Simeon, John the Baptist; the words of evildoers 
(Pharisees, Judas, the Devil; also the mob) are in black, as are the words of the centurion and 
the shepherds (it is possible that these are by mistake). Gregory believes that an Armenian 
had a hand in its preparation, as it has Armenian as well as Greek quire numbers. The quires 
consist of five rather than the usual four leaves. The manuscript was once owned by the 
Medicis. 


Manuscript 18 


Paris, National Library Greek 47. Soden’s 6411; Tischendorf/Scrivener 18°, 1137, 132°, 51° 
Contains the New Testament complete. Dated by a colophon to 1364. Textually it is not 
noteworthy; the Alands list it as Category V (Byzantine) throughout. This agrees with Von 
Soden, who lists it as K', and Wisse, who also describes it as K' in Luke. Wachtel lists it as K' in 
the Catholics. In the Apocalypse, Schmid places it in the dominant or “a” group of the 
Byzantine text headed by 046. In Merk’s apparatus, it is part of the K' group, most closely 
associated with 1835 2039 2138 2200. According to Scrivener, the manuscript has two 
synaxaria between the Pauline Epistleas and Apocalypse, and otherwise full lectionary 
equipment, but (typically of Kr manuscripts) does not have the Eusebian apparatus. It was 
written at Constantinople. 


Manuscript 21 


Paris, National Library Greek 68. Soden’s £286. Contains the Gospels with slight mutilations. 
Dated paleographically to the twelfth century (so Aland; Scrivener says tenth). Classified as I¢ 
by Von Soden — that is, he regarded it as a mainstream “Western” or “Caesarean” witness. 
More recent studies have not supported this classification. Wisse finds the manuscript to be K*, 
and the Alands affirm this by placing 21 in Category V. The manuscript has pictures and most 
of the usual marginalia; the synaxarion was added by a later hand. 
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Manuscript 22 


Paris, National Library Greek 72. Soden’s £288. Contains the Gospels with some mutilations 
(lacking Matt. 1:1-2:2 4:20-5:25, John 14:22-16:27) and dislocated leaves. Dated 
paleographically to the twelfth century (so Aland, Gregory, Von Soden; Scrivener and Scholz 
preferred the eleventh). Classified as In’, by Von Soden. I" is what we now refer to as family 1; 
the b group contains the poorer witnesses to the type (118 131 209 872). This view has 
received partial — but only partial — support from later scholars; Sanders (who published a 
“New Collation of Codex 22” in Journal of Biblical Studies xxxiii, p. 91) noted that Von Soden’s 
collation is inaccurate, but in general supported the classification, and Streeter, while he 
believed 22 to be “Ceesarean,” was not certain it was part of Family 1. The manuscript has a 
comment about the authenticity of Mark 16:9-20; it is somewhat similar to, but distinctly 
shorter than, that in 1. The Alands do not place 22 in any Category, implying that they do not 
regard it as purely Byzantine but also do not regard it as a member of Family 1 or any other 
noteworthy type. Wisse’s conclusion is more interesting; he makes it a core member of the b 
subgroup of Group 22. Wisse does not analyse the nature of Group 22, but lists 660, 697, 791, 
924, 1005, 1278, 1365, 2372, and 2670 (part) as members of 22a while listing 22, 134, 149, 
351 (part), 1192, and 1210 as members of 22b. He also lists some seemingly related 
groupings. Describing 22 itself, Scrivener reports that it is a “beautiful copy, singularly free from 
itacisms and errors from homoeoteleuton, and very carefully accentuated, with slight 
illuminated headings to the gospels.” The Eusebian apparatus is incomplete, and it lacks 
lectionary equipment. 


Manuscript 27 


Paris, National Library Greek 115. Soden’s €1023. Contains the Gospels with slight 
mutilations; in addition, the text has been lost from John 18:3, being replaced by a supplement 
(on paper) which Scrivener dates to the fourteenth century. The main run of the text is dated 
paleographically to the tenth century (so Gregory and Aland; Scrivener says the eleventh). 
Classified by von Soden as |*; this is part of the amorphous group containing also Family 1424 
(I*?) as well as the groups headed by 7 and 1010. This classification is largely affirmed by 
Wisse, who lists 27 as a member of M27 (Wisse catalogs two basic M groups, M27 and 
M1386, along with a number of subgroups). Wisse lists M, 27, 71, 248 (part), 447 (part), 518, 
569, 692, 750, 830 (part), 1914 (part), 1032 (part), 1170, 1222, 1228 (part), 1413, 1415, 1458, 
1626, 1663 (part), and 2705 as members of M27. (Note that few of the members of Soden’s 
other I* groups go here; Von Soden’s |*, corresponding to Wisse’s M groups, stands distinct). 
It should be kept in mind that the M groups are still Byzantine; the Alands place 27 in Category 
V. Physically, 27 has pictures and most of the usual marginalia including the Eusebian 
apparatus; the lectionary tables were added later, and Scrivener reports that it has been 
heavily corrected. 
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Manuscript 28 


Location/Catalog Number 


Paris. Catalog number: Bibl. Nat. Gr. 379. 


Contents 


28 contains the gospels with lacunae (missing Matt. 7:19-9:22, 14:33-16:10, 26:70—27:48, 
Luke 20:19-22:46, John 12:40-13:1; 15:24-16:12, 18:16—-28, 20:19-21:4, 21:19-end). John 
19:11-20:20, 21:5-18 are from a later hand. 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the eleventh century (the added leaves are from the fifteenth 
century). 28 is written on parchment, one column per page. Scrivener says it was “most 
carelessly written by an ignorant scribe;” Streeter too calls the writer “ill-educated.” Hatch 
comments, “Words written continuously without separation; accents and breathings; ruling with 
a sharp point, letters pendent; high and middle points, comma, colon (:), and interogation point; 
initials red; initials at the beginning of books ornamented with red, blue, green, and brown... ” It 
has a synaxarion, but the lectionary indications are from a later hand. The Eusebian apparatus 
appears original. 


Description and Text-type 


Von Soden classifies 28 as I* — i.e. among the primary “Western/Ceesarean” witnesses. 
However, Aland and Aland remark that it is “Category Ill in Mark only; elsewhere V.” Wisse 
generally agrees; although he labels 28 “mixed” in Luke 1, he puts it with K* in Luke 10 and 20. 


There is little doubt that most of 28’s non-Byzantine readings are in Mark (there are a few in 
John); in my sample of 889 test readings for which 28 exists, only 150 are non-Byzantine, and 
92 of these are in Mark. 


But what is this relatively non-Byzantine text of Mark? Streeter proposed that it was 
“Ceesarean;” Ayuso further classified it as “pre-Ceesarean” (along with P** W (Mark) ft f'’). The 
“Ceesarean;” text has, however, come under severe attack in recent decades (though the 
crucial study, that of Hurtado, does not cite 28). Therefore it is perhaps useful to cite the 
agreement rates of 28 — in both overall and non-Byzantine agreements — for Mark (the data 
set is the same as that cited above. In Mark, 28 exists for 211 of the readings). 
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Overall Non-Byzantine 
87/211=41%  |30/52=58% 

117/211=55% 3} 
ee 
ID |79/211=37% |[31/50=62% 8 

125/211=59% [[o/0=-] Oo 
IK |121/210=58% |[2/3=67%] fo 
L 93/203=46% |26/47=55% lo 
Ir [108/187=58% [[1/2=50%] fo 

103/211=49% 
lO |117/211=55% |87/50=74% 6 
fe |147/211=70% 
700 _|124/211=59% 
g92__[97/211=46% |19/35=54% 0 
1342 |111/209=53% |22/32-69% [Oo 

741172=43% 

64/160=40% 
ff |e5/154=42% |[10/14=71% oO 
f |78/185=42% [23/40=58% [Oo 
Ik _—|37/99=37% _([15/22=68% Oo 
vg |g2/188=49% [10/19=538% 0 
sa |so/165=48% |[23/35=66% [0 
bo |90/178=51% |[25/42=60% [0 
geo’ |95/167=57% |34/49-69% [2 


| would draw attention particularly to all three rates of agreement with f'%, and also to the rate of 
near-singular agreements with 565. Whatever the type is called, there does appear to be 
kinship here. On the face of it, a common ancestral type between 28 and f'* seems nearly 
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certain. Whether this was related to O, etc. is less clear, though the data does seem to lean 
that way. 
Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: £168. 


Bibliography 
Collations: 


Kirsopp Lake & Silva Lake, Family 13 (The Ferrar Group): The Text According to Mark, Studies 
& Documents 11, 1941 (Mark only) 


Sample Plates: 

Hatch (1 plate) 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA** for all four gospels, but in NA’ only for Mark. 
Cited by Von Soden, Merk, and Bover for the gospels. 
Other Works: 


B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins (MacMillan, 1924) devotes considerable 
space to the relations between the various “Ceesarean” witnesses (though 28 receives 
relatively little attention). 


Manuscript 33 


Location/Catalog Number 


Paris. Catalog number: Bibl. Nat. Gr. 14. 


Contents 


33 originally contained the entire New Testament except the Apocalypse (as well as the LXX 
prophets, not including Daniel). Mark 9:31-11:11, 13:11-14:60, Luke 21:38-23:26 have been 
lost. In addition, the manuscript has suffered severely from damp; Tregelles said that, of all the 
manuscripts he collated (presumably excluding palimpsests), it was the hardest to read. The 
damage is worst in Acts, where some readings must be determined by reading the offprint on 
the facing page. In addition, Luke 13:7—19:44 are on damaged leaves and contain significant 
lacunae. 33 is written on parchment, one column per page. 
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Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the ninth century (So Omont, Von Soden, Aland; Scrivener suggests 
the eleventh, while Gregory thought the prophets and gospels to come from the ninth century 
and the rest from the tenth). Several scribes seem to have been involved; Von Soden suggests 
that one wrote the Prophets and Gospels, another the Acts, Catholic Epistles, and Romans, 
and a third the remainder of Paul. Hatch supports this conclusion. The text supports this 
opinion in part; the manuscript changes type dramatically between Romans and 1 Corinthians. 
Hatch notes, “Words written continuously without separation; accents and breathings; ruling 
with a sharp point; letters pendent; high, middle, and low points and comma; initials brown.... 
O.T. quotations sometimes indicated; numbers and titles of chapters; no Ammonian sections or 
Eusebian canons....” The Gospels have superscriptions and subscriptions; the Acts and 
Epistles have superscriptions but only occasional subscriptions and no oTtxol. 


Description and Text-type 


33 was christened “the queen of the cursives” in the nineteenth century. At that time, it was 
without doubt the most Alexandrian minuscule text of the New Testament. Today its title as 
“best minuscule” may perhaps have been usurped for individual sections (892 is perhaps 
slightly more Alexandrian in the Gospels; 81 and 1175 rival it in Acts; in the Epistles, 1739 is at 
least as good and more interesting). But overall there is no minuscule with such a good text 
over so many books. 


In the Gospels, 33 is mostly Alexandrian, of a late type, with a heavy Byzantine mixture (the 
extent of which varies from section to section). Wieland Willker, following a detailed analysis, is 
of the opinion that it has most of the major Byzantine variants but few of the minor, which he 
believes means that it an ancestor started with an Alexandrian text but was corrected very 
casually toward the Byzantine text (the corrector changing only those readings he noticed on 
casual inspection to be incorrect). This matches my own unstatistical impression. 


In Acts, it is Alexandrian, though with a significant mixture of Byzantine readings. It appears 
closer to A than to N or B. It is very close to 2344; the two almost certainly have a common 
ancestor. One might almost suspect 33 of being the ancestor of 2344 if it weren’t for their 
differences elsewhere. 


In Paul the manuscript falls into two parts. Romans, which is not in the same hand as the other 
books, is mostly Byzantine; here as in Acts, Davies believes it to be akin to 2344. Elsewhere in 
Paul, 33 is purely Alexandrian, with almost no Byzantine influence. It is, in fact, the closest 
relative of N, agreeing with that manuscript even more than A does. 
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In the Catholics, 33 is again purely Alexandrian; here it aligns most closely with A. These two 
are the main representatives of the main phase of the Alexandrian text, which also includes (in 
more dilute form) 81, 436, W, bo, etc. 


Von Soden lists 33 as H. Wisse lists it as Group B (“weak in [chapter] 1”). Aland and Aland list 
33 as Category Il in the Gospels and Category | elsewhere. 

Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 

von Soden: 648. Tischendorf: 33°; 132; 17° 


Bibliography 
Collations: 


Frequently collated in the nineteenth century (e.g. by Grisbach, Scholz, Tregelles); given the 
state of the manuscript, there is a real need for a modern collation using present-day 
resources. 


Sample Plates: 


Aland & Aland (1 page — but this is of the ending of Romans, which is from the less valuable 
hand) 


Hatch (1 page) 

Facsimile in Scrivener 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in all critical editions since Von Soden, and frequently in Tischendorf. 

Other Works: 

M. Davies, The Text of the Pauline Epistles in MS. 2344 (Studies & Documents 38, 1968) 
briefly discusses the relationship of 33 with 2344. 

Manuscript 35 


Paris, National Library Coislin Greek 199. Soden’s 6309; Tischendorf/Scrivener 35°, 14%, 18°, 
17°. Dated paleographically to the eleventh century. Contains the entire New Testament, 
without lacunae but with fairly heavy corrections. Von Soden classifies it as K' in the Gospels 
(based probably on the marginalia), and Wisse confirms that it belongs to this group. Wisse 
places it (or, more specifically, the first hand) in subgroup 35 along with 141, 170, 204, 394, 
402, 516c, 521, 553, 660c, 758*, 769, 797, 928, 1250, 1482, 1487, 1493, 1559, 1572, 1600, 
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1694*, 2204, 2261, 2554. (It is slightly peculiar to note that Wisse attributes the K' recension to 
the twelfth century while accepting the eleventh century date for 35.) In the Acts and Epistles, 
Von Soden lists 35 as part to |, though he cites it only in Paul (where the members of |»? 
include 43 216 323 336 440 491 823 1149 1872 2298). This more or less corresponds to the 
judgement of the Alands, who do not place the manuscript in a Category (which usually implies 
a manuscript very strongly but not quite purely Byzantine). In the Apocalypse Von Soden 
places it in l**; Schmid places it in the “c” or Complutensian branch of the Byzantine text with 
manuscripts such as 432 757 824 986 1075 1740 1957 2061 2352 (compare Merk’s K° group). 
Physically, like most K' manuscripts, it has extensive marginalia, including substantial 
lectionary equipment. 


Manuscript 38 


Paris, National Library Coislin Greek 200. Soden’s 5355; Tischendorf 38°, 192, 377°; Scrivener 
38°, 19%, 341°. Dated paleographically to the thirteenth century. Contains the Gospels, Acts, 
and Epistles with lacunae (lacking Matt. 14:15-15:30, 20:14—21:27, Mark 12:3-13:4). Von 
Soden classifies it as Ik in the Gospels, but Wisse lists it as K* (Cluster 1053 in chapters 1 and 
20; other members of this group include 31, 113(part), 298, 407(part), 435, 552(part), 1053, 
1186(part), 1288(part), 1578(part), 2141 (part), and 2724(part)). The Alands have little to add to 
this; they do not place 38 in a Category (which generally means that it is heavily but not purely 
Byzantine), but we are not told whether it is non-Byzantine in some areas or in all (Wachtel 
classifies it as 10-20% non-Byzantine in the Catholics, but tells us no more). In the Acts and 
Epistles, von Soden lists the manuscript as a member of I* (the largest and most amorphous 
of the | groups, consisting largely of late Alexandrian witnesses with moderate to heavy 
Byzantine overlay). In Paul, it is cited after 1819 2127 256 263, implying that it may be a weak 
member of Family 2127 (Family 1319; see the entry on 365). In the Acts and Catholic Epistles, 
it still is listed with 1319 and 256; these manuscripts, however, have little if any value outside 
Paul. The manuscript has an interesting history; it was written for the Byzantine Emperor 
Michael Paleologus (reigned 1259-1282), and was given to the French King Louis |X (St. 
Louis, reigned 1226-1270, who died of the plague while on his way to lead what would be the 
Eighth Crusade). Scrivener calls it “beautiful”; it is illustrated, but has only limited marginal 
equipment (Ammonian sections but no Eusebian apparatus or lectionary data). 


Manuscript 42 


Lost. Formerly Frankfurt on the Oder, Gymnasium MS. 17. a107; Tischendorf/Scrivener 422, 
48°, 13". A single leaf of a lectionary was also bound in this manuscript; this is Gregory 923; 
Tischendorf/Scrivener 287, 567°. Dated paleographically to the eleventh century. Contained 
the Acts, Epistles, and Revelation with lacunae; Acts 2:3-34, 2 Pet. 1:1-2, 1 Jo. 5:11-21, Rev. 
18:3-13 were lost before the rest of the manuscript was catalogued. Acts 27:19-34 were a 
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supplement from another hand. Von Soden classified 42 as K° in the Acts and Paul; K in the 
Catholic Epistles, and I°? in the Apocalypse. Schmid placed it in the in the main or “a” group of 
Apocalypse manuscripts — the chief Byzantine group, headed by 046. Beyond this we cannot 
add much, since the manuscript is lost; the Alands were obviously unable to assign it to a 
Category. Scrivener describes it as “carelessly written, with some rare readings.” Its text is said 
to resemble that of 51 and the Complutensian Polyglot; this appears to confirm Von Soden’s 
Classification in part, as 51 is also a K° manuscript. 


Manuscript 43 


Paris, Arsenal 8409, 840. Soden’s €107, a270; Tischendorf/Scrivener 43°, 547, 130°. Variously 
dated; Scrivener lists the whole as eleventh century, Soden lists the gospels as eleventh and 
the rest as twelfth; Aland lists both parts as twelfth century. Contains the Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles (in two volumes with slightly different formats). Von Soden classifies it as K* in the 
Gospels. Wisse concurs, specifying that it is part of Cluster 43 (15, 438, 680, 1163, 1350, 1364, 
1592, 2195(part), 2420, 2539) and pairs with 2420. The Alands do not explicitly concur, as they 
do not place the manuscript in any Category — but this is probably based on the text of the 
epistles, not the gospels. In the Acts and Epistles, von Soden classifies 43 as I> (and cites it 
with |b? in Paul; the members of this group, however, are not particularly distinguished). 
Wachtel lists it as having between 10% and 20% non-Byzantine readings in the Catholics. 
Scrivener reports that, in the Gospels, the Eusebian apparatus is from the first hand but the 
lectionary notes are later; he speculates that it was written at Ephesus. 


Manuscript 59 


Cambridge (England), Gonville and Caius College MS. 403. Von Soden’s €272. Gregory gave 
the date as XIIl; Scrivener says XII; James lists it as “Cent. xii, xiii, finely written.” Scrivener, 
while noting that Tischendorf considered it to contain a “textu notabili,” says that it is carelessly 
written; he counts 81 instances of homoioteleuton. Contains the Gospels complete, although 
the pages (according to James) are misnumbered. The manuscript seems not to have been 
finished; although the first pages (with the prologue to Matthew) are missing, the first page 
appears to have left a space for an illustration, and this was never supplied. (Illustrations of 
Mark and Luke are in the text; that of John seems to have been removed.) There are 237 
surviving pages (plus an added page); there are 23 lines per page. The first surviving page 
was written in red ink. The manuscript appears to have had an interesting history. James says 
that it was “Doubtless one of the books left by Robert Grosseteste to the Franciscans of 
Oxford,” (Grosseteste being the famous and controversial Bishop of Lincoln who died in 1253). 
James believes that at least one of the comments in the margin was written by Grosseteste 
himself. James notes that “Throughout the book are headlines in Latin, and chapter numbers, 
of cent. xiii. There are also interlineations in a similar hand in Latin.” Thus the manuscript was 
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probably copied in the West, and certainly came to England at an early date. It was given to 
Cambridge by Thomas Hatcher in 1567. 


In addition to Grosseteste’s marginal scribbling, there are several other marginal addenda, 
some quite interesting — e.g. on page 2 we find the Latin names “loram and loatham” added 
to Matthew’s genealogy of Jesus. Rendel Harris thought that the writer of some of the 
interlinear comments also wrote commented on a Greek psalter in the Corpus Christi library. 
Scrivener published a collation in 1893 in Adversaria Critica Sacra. 


Von Soden classifies 59 as Kx, which Wisse amends slightly to K™*/K*/K*. The Alands do not 
Classify it, implying that it is not purely Byzantine but clearly heavily influenced by the 
Byzantine text. It is perhaps not of great value to New Testament textual critics, but might well 
be worthy of more examination by church historians. 


Manuscript 60 


Cambridge, University Library Dd. IX. 69. Soden’s £1321, a1594; Tischendorf/Scrivener 60°, 
10". Contains the Gospels and Apocalypse complete, though probably written separately 
(Scrivener reports that “[t]he Gospels appear to have been written in the East, the Apocalypse 
in the West of Europe.”) A colophon dates it to 1297, but this probably applies only to the 
Gospels; the Apocalypse appears more recent. Von Soden classifies it as K* in the Gospels, 
but Wisse elaborates this to Cluster 1685, “consisting of MSS 60, 1454, and 1685, [and] 
closely related to Cl 7 and K* Cl 1084.” Thus, although the manuscript is perhaps not purely K*, 
it is strongly Byzantine, which the Alands support by classifying it as Category V. In the 
Apocalypse it is also Byzantine; Von Soden places it in |?’, with manuscripts such as 432 2067; 
Schmid places it in the “c” or Complutensian branch of the Byzantine text with manuscripts 
such as 35 432 757 824 986 1075 1740 1957 2061 2352 (compare Merk’s K° group). 
Physically, Scrivener reports that it is an elegant copy, that it has lectionary apparatus (added 
later), and that it has the Ammonian but not the Eusebian apparatus. In the Apocalypse, “[it] 
has a few scholia from Arethas about it.” 


Manuscript 61 


Dublin, Trinity College A 4.21. Soden’s 6603; Tischendorf/Scrivener 61°, 342, 40°, 92". Contains 
the New Testament complete. Generally dated to the sixteenth century (though Scrivener 
admits that a fifteenth century date is possible on paleographic grounds, and an early scholar 
by the name of A. Clarke suggested the thirteenth century. Someone named Martin who 
worked in the seventeenth century in fact suggested an eleventh century date. But these early 
dates are surely ruled out by the fact that it uses the Latin chapter numbering as well as the 
Greek). Its text is not of particular note; Von Soden classifies it as K*, and there is no reason to 
doubt this (though Wisse did not profile it due to its late date). The Alands place it in Category 
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V in the Gospels and Acts (confirming that it is at least Byzantine if not a member of K*); in the 
Epistles and the Apocalypse they raise it to Category Ill. That it is non-Byzantine in the 
Apocalypse is confirmed by Schmid (though Von Soden listed it as a Koine witness); it is close 
to 69 (though not, as Dobbin thought, a copy of that manuscript, except perhaps in the 
Apocalypse; Harris declares that some readings were copied from 69 to the margin of 61 and 
admist a “suspicion almost amounting to certainty that in the Apocalypse the Montfort Codex 
[61] is an actual copy of the Leicester MS. [69]”). What is noteworthy about this manuscript, 
however, is not its text (which is at best mildly interesting) but the historical use to which it was 
put. 61 is the manuscript which was presented to Erasmus to force him to include the “three 
heavenly witnesses” passage (1 John 5:7-8) in his third edition of the Textus Receptus. It is 
believed that the codex was written for this express purpose, and in some haste; at least three 
and possibly four scribes were involved in the project (the gospels having quite likely been 
written before Erasmus’s edition was published, then the Acts and Epistles added to confute 
him; the Apocalypse may be later still; a date of around 1580 has been conjectured for it). 
Dobbin thought the Acts and Epistles might have been copied from 326, although the latter 
manuscript seems somewhat more interesting than 61. It has also been supposed that the 
gospels were taken from 56, but as 56 is a K' manuscript, and manuscripts of that type are 
extremely similar. it is possible that another copy of that text was used. The haste with which 
61 was written is perhaps evidenced by its lack of lectionary apparatus (though it has the 
Kegmadata and Ammonian/Eusebian apparatus) and by the number of later corrections it 
required. It has been said that the only page of the manuscript to be glazed is that containing 1 
John 5:7-8, but in fact the paper is glazed throughout; it is simply that so many readers have 
turned directly to that passage that the wear and tear has caused the glazing to be visible on 
that page as on no other. 


Manuscript 66 


Cambridge, Trinity College O.viii.3. Soden’s £519. Contains the Gospels complete. Estimates 
of its date vary widely; Scrivener offers the twelfth century, the Alands the fourteenth, von 
Soden the fifteenth. M. R. James in his catalog of the Trinity manuscripts of class O says 
“Cent. xv. late, with neat but not good pictures and ornaments. The hand is very good.” 
Textually, Von Soden classifies it as K', and Wisse concurs though he notes that it has a “large 
surplus.” The Alands, unsurprisingly, place it in Category V. It is unusual for a K' manuscript in 
that it has the Ammonian and Eusebian apparatus. It contains ten blank pages, on five 
consecutive leaves (for some additional material which was not supplied?). They follow the 
Eusebian tables. Scrivener believes that two later hands have worked on it, the earlier making 
some corrections in the text while the later added some scholia in the margin. Frankly it seems 
a thoroughly unexceptional manuscript. 
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Manuscript 69 


Location/Catalog Number 


Leicester. Catalog number: Town Museum Cod. 6 D 32/1 


Contents 


69 contains the entire New Testament with many lacunae. Missing Matt. 1:1-18:15, Acts 
10:45-14:17 (the manuscript skips from Acts 10:45 to 14:17 without break; it would appear the 
scribe did not realize there was a defect in his exemplar here!), Jude 7—25, Rev. 19:10—22:21; 
Rev. 18:7-19:10 are fragmentary. It appears, from the quire numbers, that the Gospels 
originally stood at the end of the codex. The manuscript also contains five pages of assorted 
information about church history and doctrine. 


Date/Scribe 


The scribe is known from his other writings to have been Emmanuel, a former resident of 
Constantinople who spent the second half of the fifteenth century in England copying Biblical 
and classical texts. M. R. James, in the JTS article cited in the Bibliography, discovered this 
fact In 1903/1904. Rendel Harris had already reported that the scribe of 69 had written 
Psalters at Cambridge (Gonville and Caius 348 and Trinity College 0.3.13), an Aristotle at 
Durham (C.1.15), a Plato, also at Durham (C.IV.2). James was able to identify this writing with 
that of the Leiden MS. Voss. Graec. 56, which says it was written by Emmanuel: eyw 
EMAVOUEA AMO TNHG KWVOTAVTLIVOUTIOAEWS SLOWHL TaUTNHV Thv BliBAEwW(Vvid.) TH 
QLSECIUWTATW TMIATPL KAL KUPLW YEWPYIW APXleTOKOTIW TNHGC ePopaKoU — George 
archbishop of Eboracum=York. James later identified two books at Oxford’s Corpus Christi 
college as also being by Emmanuel. 


Dated paleographically to the fifteenth century, which means that the Archbishop of York 
involved was George Neville. This means that 69 was probably written in the period 1465-— 
1472, the time of Neville’s episcopate (a surprising gift to such a man, since Neville was a very 
political prelate, born c. 1432, appointed to his first church office in 1446, made Bishop of 
Exeter in 1455, and Archbishop of York in 1465 even though still in his early thirties! He was 
deposed in 1472 because of his politics — his brother was Warwick the Kingmaker, killed in 
1471 while in rebellion — and died in 1476). James, in fact, goes so far as to date 69 to the 
precise year 1468. James suspects that the two classical manuscripts at Durham were written 
while Neville was still in power and Emmanuel worked for him, while the manuscripts at 
Cambridge were made after Neville’s deposition. James suspects Emmanuel moved to 
Cambridge at that time and produced his later works there. 
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Emmanuel’s writing style is absolutely peculiar; epsilons closely resemble alphas (even Harris, 
who generally defends the scribe, admits that “the recumbent e... has given sometimes the 
impression that the whole of the writing was back-handed”), and accents are often placed over 
consonants rather than vowels. Acute and grave accents are confused and hard to distinguish. 
Errors are also common; Scrivener counted 74 omissions of various sorts, and many words 
interrupted in the middle. The scribe also used the Nomina Sacra in peculiar ways; Inoouc is 
consistently spelled out until John 21:15, when contractions begin to be used sporadically. The 
manuscript appears to have been written with a reed. Scrivener also remarks, “Though none of 
the ordinary divisions into sections, and scarcely any liturgical marks, occur throughout, there 
is evidently a close connection between Cod. 69 and the church service books, as well in the 
interpolations of proper names, particles of time, or whole passages (e.g. Luke xxii. 43, 44 
placed after Matt. xxvi.39) which are common to both... ” Ferrer/Abbott amplifies: “besides [a 
strange list of sections], there is no liturgical matter whatever, no division into sections, or 
Eusebian canons, or notes about lessons, except a marginal mark or two, and a few words, 
which are often illegible, scribbled at the foot of the first page of each leaf.” 


Ferrer/Abbott adds, “Many of the changes met with in this MS. arise from inversion of order, 
the substitution of simple for compound words, and vice versa. ‘A corrector’s hand,’ adds Dr. 
Scrivener, ‘has been busy throughout this copy, whom Dr. Dobbin considers to have been the 
original scribe. | have deemed the changes to be secunda manu, but nearly as old as the first.” 


A number of marginal notes (“too many,” Scrivener acidly remarks) are written in the hand of 
William Chark, who owned the manuscript probably in the late sixteenth century. Chark, 
according to Harris, was a cleric who was expelled from his post for anti-Episcopal views. 


69 is written on a mix of paper and parchment. Abbott/Ferrer, probably based on Scrivener, 
speculate that the scribe had a limited supply of parchment and estimated how much paper 
would have to be added to allow enough material for a whole codex. As a result, the quires are 
usually of five sheets rather than four, with two parchment and three paper sheets per quire, 
the parchment leaves being on the outside of the quire. The paper is very poor — so bad that 
one side of four of the paper leaves had to be left blank; Harris reports in addition that it has 
proved impossible to trace. The manuscript has one column per page. The books seem to 
have originally been in the order Paul (with Hebrews last), non-Biblical materials, Acts, Catholic 
Epistles, Apocalypse, Gospels. 


Description and Text-type 


The text of 69 varies significantly from section to section. In the Gospels it was identified by 
Ferrar with Family 13, and this has been affirmed by everyone since (Wisse classifies it as 13, 
and von Soden put it in I*). However, some have thought it one of the best Family 13 
manuscripts, and others count it one of the poorer. Probably the peculiar readings generated 
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by scribal errors had something to do with this. Within the Ferrar group, it has been placed in 
the “b” group (along with 174 and 788) by scholars from von Soden and Lake to Colwell. The 
Alands, interestingly, classify 69 as Category V (Byzantine) — despite the fact that its profile 
(134' 631? 22? 50s) seems to be fairly typical for the Ferrar Group (e.g. 13 is 150' 7117 31? 54s; 
346 is 172' 821? 24? 535). 


In the Acts even Scrivener concedes the text to be “less valuable.” Von Soden classes it as |*°, 
but places it among the lower members of the group. The Alands again classify it as Category 
V. 


It is generally agreed that 69 and 462 are closely akin in the Pauline Epistles. Their combined 
text is, however, only slightly removed from the Byzantine. The Alands classify 69 as Category 
Ill in Paul (they do not categorize 462). Von Soden places 69 and 462 next to each other in I*°. 
Davies links 462 (and so by implication 69) with 330, 436, and 2344; her technique, however, 
makes these results questionable. There is as yet no clear evidence that 69 and 462 should go 
with any of the stronger members of the |*° group, such as Family 330 or 365 and Family 2127. 


In the Catholics the Alands again classify 69 as Category V, and von Soden again classifies it 
as |. Wachtel lists it as having 10-20% non-Byzantine readings. Richards in the Johannine 
Epistles classifies it as M”, which makes it a mixed manuscript that does not seem to have any 
close relatives. This seems to conform with the results of Wachtel. 


In the Apocalypse, the Alands classify 69 as Category V. Von Soden lists it as I’, grouping it 
with 61 and 046. 

Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 

von Soden: 6505. Tischendorf: 312, 37°, 14° 

Bibliography 

Collations: 


W. H. Ferrar and T. K Abbott, Collation of Four Important Manuscripts of the Gospels by the 
late William Hugh Ferrar, 1877, collates 13, 69, 124, and 346 in the Gospels. Much of the 
material in the introduction, and the collation, are based on Scrivener’s collation. 


F. H. A. Scrivener, An Exact Transcription of Codex Augiensis, 1859, collates and discusses 
the manuscript. 


Sample Plates: 
Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible (1 page) 


J. Rendel Harris, Origin of the Leicester Codex of the New Testament (1 page) 
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Editions which cite: 

Cited in SQE* where it differs from Family 13 and the Majority Text. 

Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover. 

Other Works: 

J. Rendel Harris, Origin of the Leicester Codex of the New Testament, 1887. 


M. R. James, “The Scribe of the Leicester Codex,” Journal of Theological Studies, v 19 
(1903/4): pp. 445-447. 


Manuscript 71 


London, Lambeth 528. Soden’s £253. Scrivener’s g of the Gospels. Contains the Gospels 
complete. Generally dated to the twelfth century; Scrivener offers the exact date 1100 C.E. 
Classified by Von Soden as I*, along with M 27(part) 692(part) 1194; I° as a whole is what 
Streeter calls Family 1424. Wisse partly corroborates Von Soden, making 71 a core member of 
the M27 group (while pointing out that M is not really a good example of the M type). Other 
members of M27 include M 27 71 248(part) 447(part) 518(part) 569 692 750 830(part) 
1014(part) 1032(part) 1170 1222 1228(part) 1413 1415 1458 1626 1663(part) 2705. The 
Alands give this their usual half-hearted endorsement by refusing to place 71 in a Category; 
this generally means that the manuscript belongs to the Byzantine text but not one of the 
mainstream Byzantine groups. Scrivener reports that “This elegant copy, which once belonged 
to an Archbishop of Ephesus, was brought to England in 1675 by Philip Traheron, English 
Chaplain at Smyrna.” It has a lectionary apparatus, and is said to have “many” later 
corrections. Scrivener also notes that “this copy presents a text full of interest, and much 
superior to that of the mass of manuscripts of its age.” Mill thought its text similar to that of 29, 
though Wisse’s analysis does not confirm this in Luke. 


Manuscript 81 


Location/Catalog Number 


57 folios are in the British Library in London (Catalog number: Add. 20003); 225 folios are in 
Alexandria (Patriarchal Library MS. 59). The British Museum portions were taken from Egypt, 
where Tischendorf “discovered” the manuscript. 


Contents 


81 contains the Acts and Epistles. Acts 4:8-—7:17, 17:28—23:9 have been lost. It is written on 
parchment, one column per page. 
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Date/Scribe 
Dated by its colophon to April 20, 1044, and written by a scribe named John. 


Description and Text-type 


81 has been called “the best minuscule witness to Acts.” It is consistently Alexandrian 
(although with some Byzantine corruptions). In Paul, its text seems to fall somewhere between 
the early and late forms of the Alexandrian text, and may represent a transitional phase in the 
evolution of that text (most late Alexandrian witnesses — e.g. 436, 1175, family 2127, 2464 — 
seem to be closer to 81 than they are to each other). In the Catholics it is again Alexandrian 
with some Byzantine mixture; it seems to be a slightly less pure form of the A/33 text. 


Von Soden lists 81 as H. Aland and Aland describe it as “at least Category Il.” 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: a162. Tischendorf: 61a; also loti and pscr 


Bibliography 

Collations: 

Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited for the Acts and Epistles by all editions since Von Soden. 


Other Works: 


Manuscript 82 


Paris, National Library Gr. 237. Soden’s O'; Tischendorf/Scrivener 10?, 12°, 2". Contains the 
Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse complete. Universally dated to the tenth century. Includes a 
commentary (listed by Von Soden as that of Oecumenius, i.e. the pseudo-Oecumenius; 
Scrivener describes it simply as “scholia and other matter.”) Von Soden did not classify it 
beyond listing it among the Oecumenius manuscripts, but Scrivener believed that “its value in 
the Apocalypse is considerable.” This has not been confirmed by further research; Schmid 
places it in the main or “a” group of Apocalypse manuscripts — the chief Byzantine group, 
headed by 046. This is confirmed by the Alands, who place 82 in Category V in all sections. 
Scrivener describes 82 as “neatly written,” and notes that it contains non-Biblical matter 
(including the treatise of Dorotheus of Tyre mentioned in the entry on 177). The manuscript 
was included in the editions of Stephanus as ts’. 
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Manuscript 83 


Munich, Bavarian State Library Gr. 518. Soden’s £1218; Contains the Gospels complete. 
Dated by both Scrivener and Aland to the eleventh century; Von Soden prefers the twelfth. Von 
Soden classifies it as K', and Wisse concurs, listing it as a perfect member of the type. The 
Alands list it as Category V (Byzantine). Scrivener describes it as “beautifully written.” It has all 
the marginalia expected of a K' manuscript, even though (or perhaps because) it is one of the 
earliest examples of this type. 


Manuscript 91 


Paris, National Library Gr. 219. Von Soden’s O"; Tischendorf/Scrivener 122, 16°, 4". Contains 
the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse complete, with commentary. Dated paleographically to the 
eleventh century. The commentary on the Acts and Epistles is that of the (pseudo-) 
Oecumenius; that on the Apocalypse is that of Arethas. As an Oecumenius manuscript, Von 
Soden does not really classify the text (beyond listing it as K° in the Apocalyse), and the Alands 
do not list it as belonging to any Category. This implies that it is largely but not quite purely 
Byzantine. In the Apocalypse, Schmid places it in the dominant or “a” group of the Byzantine 
text headed by 046. Scrivener describes it as “neat,” with lectionary tables but no apparatus. It 
once belonged to the Medicis. 


Manuscript 93 


Paris, National Library Coislin Gr. 205. Von Soden’s a51; Tischendorf/Scrivener 172, 21°, 19°. 
Contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse with lacunae (lacking 1 Cor. 16:17—2 Cor. 1:7; 
Heb. 13:15-25; Rev. 1:1—2:5 is an addition by a later hand). The colophon, written by a monk 
named Anthony, dates it to the year 1079 (though for some reason the Kurzgefasste Liste 
simply gives the manuscript’s date merely as XI). The text is described by Von Soden as a mix 
of | and K types in the Acts, and as purely K (Byzantine) elsewhere. The Alands do not place 
93 in any Category, but this implicitly supports Von Soden, as uncategorized manuscripts are 
usually very heavily but not quite purely Byzantine. Wachtel lists it as being between 20% and 
30% non-Byzantine in the Catholic Epistles. In the Apocalypse, Schmid places 93 in the 
dominant or “a” group of the Byzantine text headed by 046. The manuscript has the usual 
lectionary equipment, prologues, etc. 


Manuscript 94 


Paris, National Library Coislin Gr. 202 (folios 27-328; this number also includes a portion of 
He). Von Soden’s O*' and Av”; Tischendorf/Scrivener 187, 22°, 18". Contains the Acts, Epistles, 
and Apocalypse complete and with commentary. The Apocalypse is dated paleographically to 
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the twelfth century; the Acts and Epistles to the thirteenth (so the Kurzgefasste Liste; Scrivener 
lists eleventh and twelfth, respectively. The change in script corresponds to a change in writing 
material; the first portion is on parchment, the rest on paper). The commentary on the 
Apocalypse is that of Andeas; Von Soden lists the rest as having the commentary of the 
(pseudo-)Oecumenius, though Scrivener describes it simply as “scholia to the Acts and 
Catholic Epistles... [prologues] to St. Paul’s Epistles.” Von Soden, as usual, classifies the text 
by its commentary; the Alands list it as Category Ill in the Acts and Catholic Epistles “but 
clearly lower for Paul and Revelation.” In the Catholic Epistles, Wachtel lists it as having from 
30% to 40% non-Byzantine readings. 


Manuscript 104 


Location/Catalog Number 


British Library, London. Catalog number: Harley 5537. (The Harley catalog number means that 
it was previously in the library of the Harley Earls of Oxford; the Harleian collection was part of 
the British Museum collection from its founding.) 


Contents 


104 contains the Acts, Epistles, and Revelation complete. It is written on parchment, one 
column per page. 


Date/Scribe 
Dated by its colophon to 1087. 


Description and Text-type 


Generally listed as an Alexandrian witness, and it does have Alexandrian readings in the 
Epistles, although it is more Byzantine than anything else. There are also hints of other text- 
types — e.g. 104 shares a certain number of readings with family 1611. On the whole, the best 
description of the manuscript is probably “mixed.” 


Von Soden lists 104 as H in the Acts and Epistles; he lists is at |’? in the Apocalypse. Merk 
places it in the An’ group (a sub-group of the Andreas text). Aland and Aland describe it as 
Category Ill in Paul and the Catholics, Category V in Acts and the Apocalypse. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: a103. Tischendorf: 252; 31°; 7° 
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Bibliography 

Collations: 

Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited by NA* for Paul. 

Cited by NA?’ for Paul. 

Cited by UBS? for Acts, Paul, and the Catholics. 
Cited by UBS* for Paul. 

Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover. 

Other Works: 


Manuscript 110 


London, British Museum Harley 5778. Soden’s a204; Tischendorf/Scrivener 282, 34°, 8. 
Contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse with some mutilations: Acts 1:1-20, Rev. 6:14— 
8:1, 22:19-21 “and perhaps elsewhere” (so Scrivener, who collated the Apocalypse). Dated 
paleographically to the twelfth century. Classified as K by Von Soden, and the Alands concur 
by placing it in Category V. In the Apocalypse, Schmid places it in the dominant or “a” group of 
the Byzantine text headed by 046. Scrivener describes it as being in “wretched condition, and 
often illegible.” 


Manuscript 115 


London, British Museum Harley 5559. Soden’s £1096. Contains the Gospels with extensive 
mutilations: Matt. 1:1-8:10, Mark 5:23-36, Luke 1:78—-2:9, 6:4—15, John 11:2—-end are all lost, 
though a few additional words of John 11 can be read. Generally dated to the tenth century; 
though Scrivener gives a twelfth century date. Classified as I** by von Soden; other members 
of this group include 7 179 267 659 827 and parts of 185 1082 1391 1402 1606. Wisse, 
however, does not concur; he finds the manuscript to be K™*/K*/K™. The Alands do not assign 
115 to a Category; this is not surprising for a manuscript with a text close to but not identical to 
Kx. The manuscript has only a limited set of reader aids; according to Scrivener, it offers 
KedadAaia, “some” titAot, the Ammonian sections, and “frequently” the Eusebian apparatus; 
Scrivener speculates that the manuscript was “never quite finished.” 
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Manuscript 118 


Oxford, Bodleian Library Auct. D. infr. 2.17 (was Bodleian Misc. Gr. 13). Soden’s £346. 
Contains the Gospels with some defects; later hands supplied Matt. 1:1-6:2; Luke 13:15— 
14:20, 18:8-19:9, John 16:25—end. The binding also contains portions of the Psalms on paper. 
Dated paleographically to the thirteenth century. 118 is one of the manuscripts found by Lake 
to belong to Family 1; every examination since has confirmed this. Von Soden listed it as In, 
i.e. part of the b subgroup of Family 1; other manuscripts he places in this group include 22, 
131 (in Mark and Luke), 209, and 872 (in Mark). Wisse concurs with the assignment to the 
Lake Group, listing 118 as a core member of Family 1. The Alands, interestingly, do not place 
118 in any Category, but do list it with Family 1. Most seem to agree with Von Soden in placing 
118 closer to 209 than to 1 and 1582. Scrivener reports the manuscript to be a Palimpsest, but 
with the gospel text uppermost. It has the full set of scribal aids, though the lectionary tables 
were added later. For more details on the text, see the entry on Family 1. 


124: see under 13 and family 13 


131: see under 1 and family 1 


Manuscript 138 


Rome, Vatican Library Greek 757. Soden’s A and C*. Contains the Gospels with a 
commentary and minor lacunae. Universally dated to the twelfth century. The commentary on 
Mark is that of Victor; elsewhere Scrivener lists it as being primarily from Origen, though Von 
Soden considers it to be the “Antiochene commentary” (Chrysostom on Matthew, Victor on 
Mark, Titus of Bostra in Luke) in the Synoptic Gospels while John is listed as having the 
“Anonymous Catena.” The text itself Von Soden places in the A° group — a generally 
undistinguished group containing such manuscripts as 127, 129, 137, 139, 143, 151, 374, 377, 
391, 747, 989, 1312, 1313, 1392. In any case Wisse’s classifications do not accord with von 
Soden’s; the manuscripts von Soden lists as A° appear to belong to almost every Byzantine 
subgroup. 138 itself was profiled only in Luke 1, but there Wisse lists it as K* This is supported 
by the Alands, who classify 138 as Category V. Scrivener summarizes Burgon’s report on the 
manuscript by saying that the commentary is “mixed up with the text, both in a slovenly hand.” 


Manuscript 141 


Rome, Vatican Library Greek 1160. Soden’s 5408; Tischendorf 141°, 752, 86°, 40". Contains the 
New Testament complete. Dated paleographically to the thirteenth century by Gregory, Aland, 
Scrivener; von Soden prefers the fourteenth. The text of the manuscript is not noteworthy; both 
Von Soden and Wisse declare it to belong to K' in the Gospels, and the Alands classify 141 as 
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Category V throughout. In the Apocalypse Schmid places it in the dominant or “a” group of the 
Byzantine text headed by 046. It is in two volumes, with the two volumes numbered separately. 
In the Acts and Epistles it has the Euthalian apparatus, though it does not appear to have the 
text. The full lectionary equipment is supplied, and it has pictures, but like most K' manuscripts 
it lacks the Eusebian apparatus. 


Manuscript 157 


Rome, Vatican Library Urbin Gr. 2. Soden’s €207. Contains the Gospels complete. Universally 
dated to the twelfth century, based both on the writing and on a pair of pictures, of the Emperor 
Alexius Comnenus (Byzantine Emperor 1081-1118) and his son John (Il) Comnenus (1118— 
1143). It was apparently written for John Comnenus, and was was brought to Rome by Pope 
Clement VII (1523-1534). Classified as I° by von Soden, the other members of this group 
being 235(part) 245 291 713 1012. Wisse’s data, however, paints a completely different 
picture; he finds 157 to be a member of K* in Luke 1, mixed with some relationship to the 
Alexandrian text (“Group B”) in Luke 10, and Alexandrian in Luke 20. The other manuscripts of 
I? do not share this profile, and in fact do not seem to be related to each other at all. That 157 
is mixed is confirmed by the Alands, who list it as Category III, and by Hort, who considered it 
mixed but still the most important minuscule of the gospels other than 33. Streeter thought it 
Alexandrian with “Caesarean” influence — but it should be noted that Streeter thought 
everything had “Ceesarean” influence. Zahn thought it might have had Marcionite influence. 
Hoskier, who collated it (J.7-S. xiv, 1913), thought there were points of contact with the 
Palestinian Syriac. 157 is noteworthy for having the Jerusalem Colophon after each gospel. 
Scrivener observes that 157 is “very beautifully written... [with] certain chronicles and rich 
ornaments in vermillion and gold.” It has other pictures in addition to the portraits of the 
Emperors, as well as lectionary apparatus. 


Sample plate in Edward Maunde Thompson, An Introduction to Greek and Latin Paleography 
(plate 68). 


Manuscript 160 


Rome, Vatican Library Barb. Gr. 445. Soden’s €213. Contains the Gospels complete. Dated by 
its colophon to the year 1123. Classified as I*° by von Soden, the other members of this group 
being 945 990 1010 1207(part) 1223 1293. I? is Streeter’s Family 1424, but the c branch, if it is 
part of the family at all, is very weak. Wisse lists 160 as Mixed in Luke 1 and K* Cluster 160 in 
Luke 10 and 20. It is interesting to note, however, that all three manuscripts which Wisse lists 
in Cluster 160 (160, 1010, and 1293) were called I?° by von Soden; this would seem to imply at 
least some unique traits to that group. Given the connection of this group with Kk’, it is 
surprising to note that the Alands do not list a Category for 160, implying that they find it to be 
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somewhat less than purely Byzantine. The manuscript itself has the full lectionary equipment 
and the Ammonian Sections, but no Eusebian apparatus. 


Manuscript 162 


Rome, Vatican Library Barb. Gr. 449. Soden’s €214. Contains the Gospels complete. Dated by 
its colophon to May 13, 1153. Classified as | by von Soden, but with no subgroup specified; it 
is not one of his regularly cited manuscripts. It would appear that this was a casual 
classification — based, perhaps, on the manuscript’s reading in Luke 11:2, where it has 
eABETW OOU TO TIVEUHG TO aylov Kal KaBaploaTtw Nnuac for EASETW TN PaolAEla COU — a 
reading shared, in its essentials, by 700, Marcion (or Tertullian in talking about Marcion), 
Maximus, and Gregory of Nyssa but no other known witnesses. In any case, Wisse does not 
concur with von Soden’s classification of 162 as an | witness (which would make it Western or 
“Ceesarean’); he lists 162 as K*/K™*/K*, and the Alands confirm its Byzantine nature by placing 
it in Category V. The manuscript, written by one Manuel, has the Eusebian apparatus but no 
lectionary equipment at all. 


Manuscript 174 


Rome, Vatican Library Gr. 2002. Soden’s €109. Contains the four Gospels with major lacunae; 
Matt. 1:1-2:1, John 1:1-27, 8:47—end are gone. Dated by its colophon to September 7, 1052. 
Classified as I — that is, as part of Family 13 — by von Soden, but only in Matthew is it cited. 
Wisse confirms that its text shifts, for he places it in Group A in Luke. The Alands seem to 
confirm this as well; although they list 174 as a member of Family 13 in NA’, they do not 
assign it to a Category (most members of Family 13 are Category Ill; the fact that 174 is not 
implies that it is weaker than other members of the family). For more details on Family 13, see 
the entry on that_manuscript. 174 itself was written by a monk named Constantine under the 
authority of “Georgilas dux Calabriae” [Scholz]. It has the full Ammonian and Eusebian 
apparatus, plus lectionary indications, but the lists of readings, if it had any, have not survived. 


Manuscript 175 


Rome, Vatican Library Gr. 2080. Soden’s 695; Tischendorf/Scrivener 175°, 412, 194°, 20°. 
Contains the entire New Testament except for Matt. 1:1-4:17. Dated paleographically to the 
tenth century (so Gregory, Aland, von Soden; Scrivener would allow any date between the 
tenth and twelfth). Von Soden classifies the Gospels as K*, but Wisse lists them as weak [?. 
The Alands seem to agree with the latter judgement, as they do not place 175 in any Category 
(which usually means that the manuscript is strongly Byzantine but not a member of K* or kK’). 
In the Acts and Epistles, Von Soden lists the text as K (Byzantine), and there is no reason to 
doubt this. In the Apocalypse Schmid places it in the dominant or “a” group of the Byzantine 
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text headed by 046. The arrangement of the sections is unusual; Scrivener notes that the book 
places them in the order Gospels, Acts (with scholia), Apocalypse, Catholic Epistles, Paul. The 
book has “some” marginal corrections from the first hand. Paul has the Euthalian 
subscriptions, but otherwise the marginal equipment is limited. 


Manuscript 177 


Munich, Bavarian State Library Gr. 211. Soden’s a106; Tischendorf/Scrivener 1792, 128°, 82’. 
Contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse complete. Dated paleographically to the eleventh 
century (so Soden, Scrivener, and the Liste; Delitzsch suggested the thirteenth century). Von 
Soden classifies it as l*° in the Acts and Paul; in the Catholic Epistles he lists it as K. If itis a 
member of |*° (a group consisting mostly of late Alexandrian witnesses with greater or lesser 
degrees of Byzantine mixture), it must be a weak one, as the Alands list 177 as Category V 
(Byzantine) throughout. In the Apocalypse Schmid places 177 in the dominant or “a” group of 
the Byzantine text headed by 046. In addition to the New Testament material, it contains the 
treatise by Dorotheus of Tyre (fl. c. 360) on the Twelve and the Seventy (found also in 82, 459, 
etc.). Scrivener reports that the text is “very near that commonly received.” It also contains 
fragments of Eusebius’s canon tables (perhaps implying that it was once a complete New 
Testament); there are marginal scholia on Paul from a later hand. 


Manuscript 179 


Rome, Angelicus Library 11. Soden’s €211. Contains the gospels with lacunae. Dated 
paleographically to the twelfth century. Classified as |*; other manuscripts of this group include 
7 115 179 185(part) 267 659 827 1082(part) 1391(part) 1402(part) 1606(part). This 
classification is not confirmed by Wisse, who lists 179 as Mix/K*/K* and seems to dissolve the 
I groups (except for I*). The Alands do not place 179 in any Category, implying that they 
agree with Wisse’s classification as mostly but not purely Byzantine. The lectionary lists in 179 
are in a later hand (fifteenth or sixteenth century) on supplied leaves. Seven other leaves (five 
at the end) are also from later hands. 


Manuscript 180 


Rome, Vatican Library Borgiae Gr. 18. Soden’s £1498, a300; Tischendorf/Scrivener 180°, 82°, 
g2°, 44". Contains the New Testament complete. The gospels, which were written by one 
Andreas, are dated paleographically to the twelfth century (so Aland; Scrivener says XI, and 
Gregory proposed XIV). The remainder of the New Testament (with some additional material) 
were written by John, evidently in November 1273. The gospels are classified as K* by von 
Soden (this seems to have been the only section he examined), and this is confirmed by 
Wisse, who places it in Kx Cluster 180 in the two chapters profiled. Other members of Cluster 
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180 are 998 and 1580. The Alands also confirm that 180 is Byzantine in the Gospels, where 
they place it in Category V. They also classify it as Category V in Paul, the Catholic Epistles, 
and the Apocalypse (in the latter it goes with the largest “a” Koine group headed by 046); in the 
Acts, however, they raise it to Category Ill. Includes lectionary apparatus. 


Manuscript 181 


Rome, Vatican Library Reg. Gr. 179. Soden’s a101, a1578; Tischendorf/Scrivener 402, 46°, 12". 
Contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse. The basic run of the text, containing the Acts and 
Catholic Epistles, plus Paul through Titus 3:3, is dated to the eleventh century. The remainder 
of the text (Titus 3:3—end, Philemon, and the Apocalypse) was supplied in the fifteenth century. 
The text is arranged according to the Euthalian edition, and so is classified by Von Soden as |*' 
— most of the other members of this group (which contains 88 917 1898 throughout the Acts 
and Epistles, plus 36 307 431 610 453 915 1829 1874 in the Acts and Catholics, as well as 
1838 in Paul and the Catholics; and 1912 in Paul alone) are also Euthalian (See Von Soden 
i.674). In Paul, however, 181 does not seem to be a good representative of the type; samples 
indicate that its text is about 80% Byzantine, and there are hints of block mixture with the 
Byzantine text. In the Acts the text is noticeably better, and has a number of Alexandrian 
readings. The Alands place 181 in Category Ill. in the Acts and Epistles, V in the Apocalypse 
(though their numbers in the Catholics barely qualify it for that category, and it does not appear 
in Wachtel’s lists of interesting manuscripts. Clearly 181 is better in the Acts than elsewhere). 
The later additions to the manuscript are classified as |? by Von Soden; in the Apocalypse it 
has an Andreas type of text, forming part of the group which also contains 1 598 2026 2028 
2029 2031 2033 2038 2044 2052 2054 2056 2057 2059 2060 2065 2068 2069 2081 2083 
2186 2286 2302. 181 itself, however, does not have the text of the commentary. It does have 
lectionary apparatus but no synaxarion. We first hear of the manuscript during the papacy of 
Alexander VIII (1689-1691), when Christina presented it to that pope. 


Manuscript 185 


Florence, Bibl. Laurenz. VI.16. Soden’s €410. Contains the gospels complete. Dated 
paleographically to the fourteenth century (Scrivener says twelfth). Classified by von Soden as 
I (but in John only); other manuscripts of this group include 7 115 179 185(part) 267 659 827 
1082(part) 1391(part) 1402(part) 1606(part). This classification is not confirmed by Wisse, who 
lists 185 as Cluster 1531 along with such manuscripts as 1531, 2291, 2387, and 2771. The 
Alands list 185 as Category V (Byzantine). It should be noted, however, that neither Wisse nor 
the Alands examined readings in John; thus its text has not been fully examined. It is at least 
possible that it is block mixed, with a better text in John than elsewhere. Physically 185 is not 
noteworthy; it has lectionary indications and the Ammonian Sections but not the Eusebian 
apparatus. 
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Manuscript 189 


Florence, Bibl. Laurenz. VI.27. Soden’s €1401, a269; Tischendorf/Scrivener 189°, 1412, 239°. 
Contains the Acts and Epistles complete and the gospels with lacunae (lacking John 19:38— 
end). The Acts and Epistles are dated paleographically to the twelfth century, and the Gospels 
to the fourteenth (except that Scrivener dates the whole to the twelfth century). The gospels 
are classified as K' by Von Soden, and this is confirmed by Wisse (who further classifies 189 
as Cluster 189 along with 1236, 1625, and perhaps 825). This is consistent with the marginal 
apparatus of 189, which lacks the Ammonian/Eusebian material. The Alands also concur, 
describing 189 as Category V (Byzantine). Outside the gospels, the Alands still list 189 as 
Category V, agreeing with Von Soden’s “K” classification. The manuscript has the Euthalian 
apparatus (though not the arrangement or text). Scrivener describes the manuscript itself as 
“minute [certainly true; it measures 12 cm. x 7 cm.] and beautifully written.” 


Manuscript 201 


London, British Museum Add. 11837. Soden’s 5403; Tischendorf/Scrivener 201°, 912, 104°, 94°; 
also ms“ (Gospels); ps* (Acts/Paul); bs" (Apocalypse). Contains the compete New Testament. 
Dated by a colophon to 1357. The gospels are classified as K' by Von Soden, and this is 
confirmed by Wisse (who notes that it is a “perfect member” of the group). The Alands also 
concur, listing 201 as Category V in all sections. Wachtel lists it as a member of K’ in the 
Catholics. In the Apocalypse, Schmid places it in the dominant or “a” group of the Byzantine 
text headed by 046. Scrivener says of it that it has “many changes by a later hand;” it also has 
a very full marginal apparatus, including prologues, subscriptions, and stichoi lists, plus “some 
foreign matter.” Rather curiously for a K' manuscript, it has the Ammonian Sections and “some” 
of the Eusebian numbers. 


Manuscript 203 


London, British Museum Add. 28816. Soden’s a203; Tischendorf/Original Gregory 2032, 477°, 
181°; Scrivener 232a, 271p (Acts/Paul), 107r. Contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse with 
lacunae (lacking 1 Cor. 16:15-end plus the prologue to 2 Corinthians; Eph. 5:3-6:16 is 
supplied in a fifteenth century hand). At the end of the volume are ten pages of non-Biblical 
material (in the original hand). These include a list of the errors condemned by the seven 
ecumenical councils; Scrivener says that this resemble the exposition in 69. Dated by a 
colophon to 1111. Von Soden classifies the manuscript as I°* in the Acts and Epistles (though 
he cites it only in Paul, where the other members of the group include 221 257 378 383 385 
506 639 876 913 1610 1867 2147). This group is of some interest in the Catholic Epistles 
(where many of its members are part of Family 2138), but in Paul they seem generally to be of 
limited value. Its Byzantine nature is confirmed by the Alands, who place 203 in Category V. In 
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the Apocalypse, Schmid places it in the dominant or “a” group of the Byzantine text headed by 
046. Scrivener says of it that it is “a splendid copy,” with “many marginal glosses in a very 
minute hand.” It has the KemaAata numbers in red in the margins and the entries themselves 
before each epistle. It has the Euthalian apparatus, and Arethas’s prologue and tables on the 
Apocalypse. It has lectionary indications but no TttAot. The scribe was named Andreas. 


Sample plate in Edward Maunde Thompson, An Introduction to Greek and Latin Paleography 
(plate 67). 


Manuscript 205 


Venice, Bibl. San Marco 420 (Fondo ant. 5). Soden’s 5500; Tischendorf/Scrivener 205°, 933, 
106°, 88". Contains the complete New Testament and the Greek Old Testament. Dated 
paleographically to the fifteenth century. The text of 205 has long been recognized as being 
very close kin to the earlier 209 (at least in the Gospels). The two are such close kin that 
several scholars, starting with Rinck, have believed that 205 is a copy of 209. Burgon offered 
the hypothesis that both were copied from the same uncial ancestor. While the manner has not 
been definitively settled, the modern opinion seems to be that 205 is not copied from 209, but 
that they have a close common ancestor. 209, of course, is known to be a member of Family 1; 
it therefore follows that 205 must also be part of this group. Von Soden acknowledges this by 
placing 205 in the I" group (Family 1; 209 is a member of the “b” subgroup), and Wisse 
concurs, going so far as to say “Pair with 209.” (Curiously, the Alands do not list 205 as a 
member of Family 1, and even insist on citing 205 separately in SQE*. They do list both 
manuscripts in the same Categories: Category Ill in the Gospels and Apocalypse; Category V 
in the Acts and Epistles.) In the Acts and Epistles, 205 is listed by Von Soden as I? (again 
agreeing with 209, which is I*°). The data of the Alands, however, clearly implies that 205 is 
Byzantine (rather than late/mixed Alexandrian, as Von Soden’s classification would imply). As a 
consequence, we cannot determine the manuscript’s relationship with 209 without detailed 
examination. In the Apocalypse, Von Soden lists 205 as an Andreas manuscript, even though it 
lacks the commentary. Physically, 205 is a rather large volume but with limited marginalia; it 
lacks the entire Eusebian apparatus (209, by contrast, has the Ammonian sections but not the 
Eusebian canons) as well as all lectionary data. 205 has the kedadAaia in both Greek and 
Latin, subscriptions, and prologues to the Pauline and Catholic Epistles. It was written for 
Cardinal Bessarion, probably by his librarian John Rhosen. A copy of 205 exists; now 
designated 205*s, it is Tischendorf/Scrivener 206°, 947, 107°, 101". (Note: It is the opinion of 
most examiners that 205 is the original and 205abs the copy; Maurice Robinson, however, 
based on the text in the story of the Adulteress, believes that 205abs is the original and 205 
the copy.) For more details on the text of 205, see the entry on 1 and Family 1. 
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Manuscript 206 


London, Lambeth Palace 1182. Soden’s a365; original Gregory 214%, 270°; Scrivener 182°, 
252°, as"; Hort 110. Contains the Acts and Epistles with minor lacunae and many later 
supplements; Acts 1:1-12:3, 13:5-15, 2 John, 3 John, and Jude are from a later (fourteenth 
century) hand. Dated paleographically to the thirteenth century (except that Scrivener, who 
probably examined it most fully, says twelfth). Scrivener reports that the readings in Acts 
“strongly resemble those of [429], and [81] hardly less, especially in [chapters 13—-17].” Von 
Soden lists the text of 206 as I*', placing it with 242 429 491 522 536 1758 1831 1891 in Acts 
(1739 2298 323, it should be noted, are key members of |°?, so von Soden is placing 206 and 
its relatives in a group similar the the 1739 text); in Paul the group members include 2 242 429 
522 635 941 1099 1758 1831 1891; in the Catholics 206 is listed along with 216 242 429 440 
522 1758 1831 1891. 


This classification (rather typically of Von Soden’s groups) contains both truth and falsehood. 
Thomas C. Geer, Jr., in Family 1739 in Acts, studies 206 (among others), and finds that 206 is 
indeed a member of Family 1739 (along with 323 429 522 1739 1891; Geer does not examine 
the other members of von Soden’s I|° group). Within Family 1739, the closest relatives of 206 
are 429 and 522. Geer does not compare the first hand of 206 with 206°, but he does 
compile separate statistics for the first and second halves of Acts. It is worth noting that, in 
chapters 1-14, 206 agrees only 81% of the time with 429, and 75% of the time with 1739 
(Geer, p. 69), while in Acts 15-28, it agrees with 429 fully 93% of the time (though still only 
77% of the time with 1739). Thus it appears quite likely that the supplements in 206, while 
having perhaps some kinship with Family 1739, has been heavily influenced by the Byzantine 
text. The original hand, by contrast, seems to belong to that subtext of Family 1739 
represented also by 429 522 630 2200. This grouping is very significant, because these 
manuscripts are also akin in the Catholic Epistles. But in the Catholic Epistles, instead of being 
members of Family 1739 (which, it should be noted, is even more distinctive in the Catholics 
than in Acts), the 206—group shifts and become members of Family 2138. This kinship has 
been confirmed by all who have investigated the matter; Wachtel places 206 in his group Hk" 
along with 429 522 630 2200 (plus such important manuscripts as 614 1505 1611 1799 2138 
2412 2495, which are not related to the 206—-429-—522-630-2200 group in Acts). Similarly, 
Richards places 206 in his A1 group along with 614 1611 1799 2138 2412 (in 1 John; the 
supplements in 2 and 3 John Richards finds to be Byzantine). And Amphoux places 206 in 
Family 2138 (along with nearly all the above manuscripts, plus such others as 1108 and 1518). 
In Paul, 206 has not been as heavily studied; our best information comes from the Alands, who 
list 206 as Category V in Paul (they list it as Category IIl in the Catholics — along with all the 
other members of Family 2138; in Acts, they list 206 as Category V, but here the supplement 
may have mislead them). 429 and 522 are also Category V in Paul; it thus appears likely that 
these three manuscripts are related throughout. (630 and 2200 are not wholy Byzantine in 
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Paul; in the latter books, they are Byzantine, but in Romans through Galatians they are weak 
members of Family 1739. In addition, they appear to be closer to 1739 in Acts. Thus 630 and 
2200 might possibly represent a forerunner of the 206—429-—522 text, but are not actually part 
of it.) Physically, Scrivener reports of 206 that it has Paul before the Catholic Epistles, that it is 
illustrated, that it has full lectionary apparatus, and that it includes antiphons for Easter and 
“other foreign matter.” It is said to have come from a Greek island. See also the discussion on 
429 or on 522. 


209: see under 1 and family 1 


Manuscript 213 


Venice, Bibl. San Marco 542 (Fondo ant. 544). Soden’s €129. Contains the Gospels with 
mutilations (John 18:40-end have been lost). Universally dated to the eleventh century. 
Classified by Von Soden as I° — a group which contains a very mixed bag of manuscripts: U X 
443 1071 1321(part) 1574 2145. Wisse classifies 213 as mixed throughout. The Alands do not 
assign it to any Category. Some of the confusion may be due to a poor scribe; 213 has many 
strange properties. Scrivener notes “heroic verses as colophons to the Gospels,” “[l]Jarge full 
stops in impossible places,” the Ammonian/Eusebian apparatus “most irregularly inserted,” and 
only scattered lectionary indications. 


Manuscript 223 


Location/Catalog Number 


Ann Arbor. Catalog number: University of Michigan MS. 34. It was originally acquired at Janina 
in Epirus. 


Contents 


223 contains the Acts and Epistles, with some minor defects (in Paul, 2 Corinthians 1:1-3, 
Eph. 1:1-4, Hebrews 1:1-6 are missing; Scrivener believes they were cut out for the sake of 
the illuminations). It is written on parchment, 1 column per page. The parchment is of excellent 
quality, and the manuscript has many colorful illuminations, implying that unusual effort and 
expense was devoted to its preparation. Scrivener says of it, “This is one of the most superb 
copies extant of the latter part of the N.T., on which so much cost was seldom bestowed as on 
the gospels.” 
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Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the fourteenth century. A colophon at the end of Jude states that it 
was written by Antonios of Malaka, who is also credited with writing 1305 (dated by its 
colophon to 1244) and 279 (dated paleographically to the twelfth century). The dating of the 
manuscript is thus problematic, since Antonios can hardly have written manuscripts in both the 
twelfth and fourteenth centuries! It is noteworthy, however, that the colophon of 223 is not in 
the hand of the original scribe. 

Description and Text-type 


Von Soden lists 223 as K*. Clark and his collaborators questioned this, since von Soden’s 
collation was highly inaccurate. However, spot checks of Clark’s collation indicate that 223 
possesses about 70% of the characteristic readings of K°. Thus it is likely that it is at least a 
weak K° witness. 


Aland and Aland list 223 as Category V, i.e. Byzantine. This is clearly correct. 


Richards lists 223 as belonging to his B® group in the Johannine Epistles, having all nine of the 
characteristic readings in 1 John. Other members of this group, with von Soden’s classification 
of them, are 97 (K), 177 (a weak member of the B* group, K), 1597 (K*), 1872 (If, but K° in r), 
and 2423. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: a186. Scrivener: 2202; 264°. Tischendorf: 2237; 278° 


Bibliography 

Collations: 

K.W. Clark, Eight American Praxapostoloi (1941). 
Sample Plates: 

Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible (1 page) 
Editions which cite: 


Other Works: 


Manuscript 225 


Naples, Bibl. Naz., Cod. Vein. 9. Soden’s €1210. Contains the Gospels complete. Dated by its 
colophon to 1192. The manuscript is among the smallest known, measuring less than 14 cm. 
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by 10 cm. Perhaps to accommodate such a pocket edition, the Eusebian and Ammonian 
apparatus are omitted, as are most other reader helps except the lectionary markings (the 
manuscript is supplied with pictures, however). Classified by Von Soden as A‘ — a group 
which also contains 5, 15, 32, 53, 169, 269, 292, 297, 416, 431, 448, 470, 490, 496, 499, 534, 
546, 558, 573, 715, 752, 760, 860, 902, 946, 968, 976, 987, 1011, 1015, 1058, 1091, 1163, 
1167, 1171, 1211, 1227, 1291, 1299, 13821, 1439, 1481, 1484, 1498, 1566, 1800, 2142, and 
2176. These manuscripts are, however, mostly Byzantine, and Wisse largely disregards this 
group. 225 itself he classifies as K™/1167/1167; other members of Group 1167 include 75 
116(part) 245(part) 431 496 546 578(part) 843 896 951 1015 1167 1242(part) 1438 1479(part) 
1511(part) 1570 2095(part) 2229 2604. The Alands more or less confirm that 225 is Byzantine 
but not a mainstream witness to the type by refusing to assign it to a Category. The most 
noteworthy thing about 225’s text, however, is where it places the story of the Adulteress (John 
7:53-8:11). Alone among all known witnesses, it places the story after John 7:36. 


Manuscript 229 


Escorial X.IV.21. Soden’s £1206. Contains the Gospels with lacunae (lacking Mark 16:15-—20, 
John 1:1-11). Dated by its colophon to 1140. Classified by Von Soden as | — i.e. as a 
offshoot of Family N; other members of this group include 280 473 482 1354. Wisse, however, 
reports that 229 is block mixed; it is N?# in Luke 1, K* in Luke 10 and 20. The Alands do not 
assign it to a Category; this perhaps implies that the Family element predominates, as they 
usually classify K* witnesses as Category V but leave Family [ witnesses unclassified. 
Scrivener notes that it was written by “Basil Argyropolus, a notary.” It includes pictures. A later 
hand has added lectionary indications and retraced parts of the text, as well as correcting 
various readings (apparently correcting the Family lM text toward the Byzantine mainstream, as 
Scrivener reports that the original readings resemble those of A and K, both of which are 
associated with that family.) 


230: see under 13 and family 13 


Manuscript 235 


Copenhagen, Kgl. Bibl. GkS 1323, 4°. Soden’s £456. Described by Scrivener as “written by the 
l€pouovaxoc Philotheus, though very incorrectly; the text agrees much with Codd. DK. i. 33 
and the Harkleian Syriac... [T]he words are often ill-divided and the stops misplaced.” The 
kinship with these manuscripts is, however, at best very weak; Von Soden lists it as I° (along 
with 157 245 291 713 1012), but cites it only for John. Wisse lists it as K™/K*/K*, and the 
Alands also regard it as Byzantine, listing it as Category V. 
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Manuscript 245 


Moscow, Historical Museum V.16, S.278. Soden’s £1226. Dated by its colophon to the the 
1199. Written by “John, a priest” and formerly kept at the monastery of Batopedion. Von Soden 
categorizes its text as I°; other manuscripts of this type include 157 235(John) 291 713 1012. 
Wisse lists the text as K™*/1167/1167. The members of Group 1167 do not correspond to those 
of Von Soden’s group. Whatever its exact type, it seems certain that the manuscript is primarily 
Byzantine, and this is reflected by the Alands, who list it as Category V. 


Manuscript 249 


Moscow, Historical Museum V. 90, S.93. Soden’s N°. Contains the Gospel of John (only), with 
a catena. Its dating varies wildly; Aland says XIV, Scrivener XI. Von Soden’s number implies 
that he agrees with Scrivener. Von Soden lists it as having Nicetas’s commentary on John, 
assigning its symbol on this basis (other manuscripts with this commentary include 317 333 
423 430 748). Merk lists the text-type as K (Byzantine). Little else can be said of it; the Alands 
do not assign it to a Category (presumably because it contains only John, and they tested only 
Matthew through Luke), and Wisse of course does not profile it. Originally from Mount Athos. 


Manuscript 251 


Moscow, Russian Gosud. Library Greek 9. Von Soden’s €192. Contains the gospels complete. 
Dated paleographically to the eleventh (Scrivener, von Soden) or twelfth (Aland) century. Von 
Soden lists it as a member of |’ (the vaguest of all the | groups, containing a handful of 
Byzantine uncials, assorted uncial fragments — not all of which are Byzantine — and many 
mostly-Byzantine minuscules). Wisse lists 251 as a member of Cluster 1229, the other 
members of this group being 1229 (which, like 251, von Soden lists as I’) and 2487. The 
Alands do not assign 251 to a Category, implying that it contains at least some readings 
(though not many) which are not purely Byzantine. Physically, 251 has the Eusebian tables 
and Ammonian sections, but not the Eusebian marginalia; these perhaps were never finished. 
251 has illustrations, but no lectionary equipment. 


256: see under 365 and family 2127 


Manuscript 262 


Paris, National Library Greek 53. Soden’s £1020. Contains the Gospels complete, though the 
marginalia seem not to have been completed; Scrivener reports that it has “some” titAot. The 
Ammonian and Eusebian apparatus (including harmonizations) are complete in Matthew and 
Mark, but only partial, and in a later hand, in Luke and John. 262 is universally dated to the 
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tenth century. Scrivener observed a similarity to A, and this is confirmed both by Von Soden 
(who places it in the I" group with A 545 1187 1555 1573) and Wisse (who makes it a core 
member of Group A). The Alands assign it to Category V as Byzantine. 


Manuscript 263 


Paris, National Library Greek 61. Soden’s 6372. Contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles 
complete. Dated paleographically to the thirteenth century. The text is generally uninteresting; 
in the Gospels, von Soden listed it as K', which Wisse corrects minimally to K*, and the Alands 
list it as Category V (Byzantine). The Alands also place it in Category V in the Acts and 
Catholic Epistles (though Von Soden listed it as |*°, based probably on the text of Paul). The 
one exception to this trend of ordinariness is in Paul. Here the Alands promote it to Category 
Ill, and Von Soden’s | classification makes somewhat more sense. Bover, in particular, 
specifies it as a member of “Family 1319” (for which see the entry on 365 and Family 2127) — 
and while 263 does not seem as good as the leading members of the family (256, 365, 1319, 
2127), there does seem to be kinship. Scrivener believed the manuscript came from Asia 
Minor, and this is perhaps reasonable for a text somewhat related to the Armenian version. In 
the Gospels, it has Ammonian Sections but not the Eusebian equipment, and lectionary 
indications but no tables. 


Manuscript 265 


Paris, National Library Greek 66. Soden’s €285. Contains the Gospels complete. Generally 
dated to the twelfth century, though Scrivener lists the tenth. Classified by Von Soden as I", i.e. 
as a member of the main Family fl group, along with such manuscripts as A K Y Il This is 
confirmed by Wisse, who lists it as a core member of the main [? group. The Alands do not 
place it in any Category; this is fairly typical for Family [1 manuscripts. Physically, the 
manuscript has the Eusebian apparatus but not much else; lectionary equipment is lacking. 


Manuscript 267 


Paris, National Library Greek 69. Soden’s £1289. Contains the Gospels with minor lacunae 
(missing Matt. 1:1-8, Mark 1:1-7, Luke 1:1-8, Luke 24:50—John 1:12 — perhaps cut out for 
the sake of illustrations or the like?). Generally dated to the twelfth century, though Scrivener 
lists the tenth. Classified by Von Soden as I* along with such manuscripts as 7 115 179 
185(part) 659 827 1082(part) 1391(part) 1402(part) 1606(part). That it is close to 7, at least, is 
confirmed by Wisse, who places 267 in Cluster 7 along with 7, 1651, and 1654. The Alands 
place 267 in Category V (Byzantine). The manuscript is slightly unusual in having the 
Ammonian and Eusebian numbers in the same line. 
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Manuscript 270 


Paris, National Library Greek 75. Soden’s €291. Contains the Gospels complete. Generally 
dated to the twelfth century, though Scrivener lists the eleventh. Classified by Von Soden as I"® 
(i.e. aS a member of one of the weaker subgroups of Family MM) along with such manuscripts as 
726 1200 1375. Wisse confirms its kinship with the [ groups, listing it as part of the b 
subgroup in Luke 1 and the a subgroup in Luke 10 and 20. The Alands place 270 in Category 
V (Byzantine). Curiously, Scrivener reports that the manuscript has both synaxarion and 
menologion (along with illustrations and the Eusebian apparatus), but no lectionary indications 
in the text. 


Manuscript 273 


Paris, National Library Greek 79. Soden’s £370. Contains the Gospels with some slight 
damage, most of it made good by a supplement. Dated paleographically to the thirteenth 
century by Aland and von Soden; Scrivener lists the twelfth century and dates the supplements 
(which are on paper; the rest of the manuscript is vellum) to the fourteenth century. Classified 
by Von Soden as I', i.e. as one of the miscellaneous weak “Western” witnesses. Wisse, 
however, finds it to be mostly Byzantine; he lists it as K"*/K*/K™. The Alands do not place 273 
in any Category, which usually means it is strongly but not quite purely Byzantine; this perhaps 
supports Wisse’s analysis. Scrivener lists it as having a very full marginalia (though some of 
the lectionary material is from the later hand), and says of it that is “contains also some 
scholia, extracts from Sererianus’s commentary, annals of the Gospels, a list of gospel 
parallels, with a mixed text.” 


Manuscript 280 


Paris, National Library Greek 87. Soden’s £294. Contains the Gospels with some damage 
(Mark 8:3-15:36 are missing). Dated paleographically to the twelfth century. Classified by Von 
Soden as I** (i.e. as a member of one of the weaker subgroups of Family 1) along with such 
manuscripts as 229 473 482 1354. Wisse confirms its kinship with the Il groups, but lists it as 
a core member of the primary group M?. The Alands place 280 in Category V (Byzantine); this 
may indicate that it it less pure in the other gospels than it is in Luke (since the Alands usually 
do not assign Ma manuscripts to any category). However, it could also be an indication of the 
Alands’ lack of control of their Categories. 


Manuscript 291 


Paris, National Library Greek 113. Soden’s £377. Contains the Gospels complete. Dated 
paleographically to the twelfth (Scrivener) or thirteenth (Aland, von Soden) century. Written 
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with silver ink, but with relatively few reader aids (lectionary markings but no tables; no 
Ammonian or Eusebian apparatus). Classified by Von Soden as Il° — a strange mixed group 
containing also 157 235(part) 245 713 1012. Wisse however places 291 in its own Group 291, 
which he associates loosely with the M groups; other members of this group are 139 371 449 
597 1235 1340 2346 2603 2728. The Alands place 280 in Category V (Byzantine). 


Manuscript 304 


Paris, National Library Greek 194. Soden’s C5, A?'5. Contains the gospels of Matthew and 
Mark (only), with commentary interspersed with the text. Dated paleographically to the twelfth 
(von Soden, Aland) or thirteenth (Scrivener) century. Classified by von Soden based on the 
commentary: He lists it as having the “Anonymous Catena” on Matthew (one of only three 
manuscripts to have this commentary, the others being 366 and 2482) and the “Antiochene 
Commentary” of Victor on Mark. (Scrivener quotes Burgon to the effect that the commentary 
on Mark is a “modification of Victor's,’ however.) The Alands list 304 as Category V 
(Byzantine). Since the manuscript does not include Luke, it has not been studied by Wisse, but 
there is no particular reason to doubt the Alands’ judgement. Thus there is no reason to 
consider 304 particularly unusual — except for the fact that it is commonly cited in critical 
apparatus (NA?’, UBS‘, etc.) as omitting the longer ending of Mark (16:9-20). Maurice 
Robinson has examined a microfilm of the end of the manuscript, however, and offers these 
observations: “[T]he primary matter [in 304] is the commentary. The gospel text is merely 
interspersed between the blocks of commentary material, and should not be considered the 
same as a ‘normal’ continuous-text MS. Also, it is often very difficult to discern the text in 
contrast to the comments.... 


“Following yap? at the close of [16:8], the MS has a mark like a filled-in ‘o,’ followed by many 
pages of commentary, all of which summarize the endings of the other gospels and even quote 
portions of them. 


“Following this, the commentary then begins to summarize the etepov de Ta mapa Tou 
Mapkou, presumably to cover the non-duplicated portions germane to that gospel in contrast 
to the others. There remain quotes and references to the other gospels in regard to Mary 
Magdalene, Peter, Galilee, the fear of the women, etc. But at this point the commentary 
abruptly ends, without completing the remainder of the narrative or the parallels. | suspect that 
the commentary (which contains only Mt and Mk) originally continued the discussion and that a 
final page or pages at the end of this volume likely were lost.... | would suggest that MS 304 
should not be claimed as a witness to the shortest ending....” 
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Manuscript 307 


Paris, National Library Coislin Greek 25. Soden’s A™"'; Tischendorf/Scrivener 15*. Contains the 
Acts and Catholic Epistles complete. Dated paleographically to the tenth (Aland) or eleventh 
(Scrivener) century. Commentary manuscript, described by both Von Soden and Scrivener as 
that of Andreas the Presbyter. Von Soden classified it as |?’ (along with 36° 88 181 307 431 
453 610 915 917 1829 1836(caths only) 1874 1898). Some of these manuscripts probably are 
not allies of 307, but at least some are; an examination of the data in the UBS‘ apparatus to 
Acts shows that 36, 307, 453, 610, and 1678 (all Andreas manuscripts) agree over 90% of the 
time (and 100% or nearly in non-Byzantine readings; for details, see the entry on 453). Geer, 
based on the data compiled by the Alands (who classify 307 as Category III), notes a very high 
agreement of 307 with 453 and 2818 (the new number for 36). The situation is slightly more 
complicated in the Catholic Epistles; here Wachtel identifies a group containing 36 94 307 453 
720 918 1678 2197, but does not place 307 in the same subgroup as 453. The text of 307 
itself is said to have been “compared with Pamphilius’[s] revision” [Scrivener]. 


Manuscript 314 


Oxford, Bodleian Library Barroc. 3. Soden’s O"; Tischendorf/Scrivener 232, 28°, 6". Contains 
the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse with severe mutilations. Losses include Acts 1:1-11:12 
(with 1:1-3:10 replaced by a later hand), 14:6-17:19, 20:28-24:12, 1 Pet. 2:2-16, 3:7-21, 2 
Cor. 9:15—-11:9, Gal. 1:1-18, Eph. 6:1-19, Phil 4:18-23, Rev. 1:10-17, 9:12-18, 17:10—18:11. 
Dated paleographically to the eleventh century. Commentary manuscript; Scrivener describes 
it as having “scholia on the Epistles” (identified by Von Soden as the commentary of (the 
pseudo-)Oecumenius) and “a full and unique commentary on the Apocalypse.” As usual, Von 
Soden simply describes it as an Oecumenius manuscript; in the Apocalypse he lists it as being 
of type K°, but Merk modifies this to place it among the Arethas manuscripts. Schmid grouped 
it with the “a” or primary Byzantine group (headed by 046) in the Apocalypse. The Alands 
simply list it as Category V (i.e. Byzantine), though one wonders if they really had enough text 
of Acts for the determination to be reliable there. Scrivener calls it “a beautiful little book,” and it 
certainly is small (13 cm. x 10 cm.), and in a small hand. Apart from the commentary, the only 
marginal equipment are the Kedadaia; it also has prologues and titAot but no lectionary or 
other apparatus. 


Manuscript 317 


Paris, National Library Greek 212. Soden’s N*'. Contains somewhat more than half of John 
(10:9-end), with a commentary reported by von Soden to be that of Nicetas. Dated 
paleographically to the twelfth century. Textually, relatively little is known about the manuscript. 
Wisse did not examine it, as it does not contain Luke, and von Soden simply listed it among 
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the Nicetas manuscripts (the other manuscripts with the Johannine portion of this commentary 
include 249 333 423 430 743). The Alands do not assign 317 to any Category, because they 
examined test readings only from the Synoptic Gospels. Thus 317 has never been subjected 
to any systematic textual evaluation. 


Manuscript 319 


Cambridge, England, Christ’s College MS. DD.1.9 (Aland’s number) or F.1.13 (James, 
Scrivener). Soden’s a256; Tischendorf 242, 29°. Collated by Scrivener and cited as | in his 
Codex Augiensis. 313 pages with 22 lines per page. James describes it as “Cent. xii, in a fine 
clear hand, hanging from lines ruled with the dry point.” The Liste and Scrivener agree with the 
twelfth century date although Scrivener notes that there are many later corrections. James 
observes that the quires are “wrongly numbered by old hand,” adding “There are a good many 
errors in the numbering of the quires.” There are several cancels. Several leaves have been 
lost; Acts 18.20—20.14, James 5.14—1 Peter 1.4 are lacking. The order of the books is Acts, 
Catholics, Paul. Hebrews follows Philemon. Two leaves in 2 Timothy are out of order. The 
Alands list it as Category V (Byzantine). Based on an examination of Scrivener’s collation of 
319 in Galatians, this appears correct. There are only 35 differences from the Textus Receptus. 
One of these is corrected, and in one the corrector has messed up a Byzantine reading. Of the 
remaining 33, 17 are places where 319 is in fact Byzantine and the TR is not, or places where 
the Byzantine text divides and 319 follows one of the strands. Of the remaining 16 readings, 
about half are differences of spelling or accent. Almost all the remainder appear to be simple 
scribal slips. 


322: see under 1739 and Family 1739; also 323 


Manuscript 323 


Location/Catalog Number 


Geneva. Catalog number: Bibliotheque Publique et Universitaire, Gr. 20. 


Contents 


323 contains the Acts and Epistles. Acts 1:1-8, 2:36—45 are from a later hand; there are a few 
other minor defects. It is written on parchment, one column per page. 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the eleventh century. Scrivener calls it “beautifully but carelessly 
written, without subscriptions.” 
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Description and Text-type 


323 is very closely related to the fifteenth century minuscule 322; the two are evidently sisters. 
Beyond that, 323’s closest affinity is with the members of Family 1739 and with the Byzantine 
text. 


323 is at its closest to 1739 in the Catholic Epistles, particularly in 2 Peter-Jude. In those books 
it might almost be a copy of 1739 with some corruptions. In James and 1 Peter it still has 
affinities with family 1739, but the ties are weaker and the Byzantine text more prominent. 


The situation is similar in Acts. 323 appears to belong with family 1739, but the Byzantine 
element is very strong. (So strong that Geer tried to classify it as a Byzantine member of family 
1739!) For details on Geer’s analysis, see the entry on 1739. 


In Paul, 323 is almost entirely Byzantine. The few non-Byzantine readings hint at a family 1739 
text (perhaps related to 945), but they are so few that no definite conclusions can be reached. 


Von Soden lists 323 as |*?. Aland and Aland list it as Category II in the Catholics and Category 
Ill elsewhere. Richards lists 323 as a member of Group A® (Family 1739). Amphoux also 
associated it with 1739. 

Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: a157. Tischendorf: 292; 35° 


Bibliography 

Collations: 

Sample Plates: 

Aland & Aland (1 page) 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA” for the Acts and Catholic Epistles. 

Cited in NA?’ for the Acts and Catholic Epistles. 

Cited in UBS* for the Catholic Epistles. 

Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover, but rather sketchily (especially in Paul). 
Other Works: 
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Thomas C. Geer, Jr., Family 1739 in Acts (Society of Biblical Literature Monograph Series, 
1994). Consists mostly of tables comparing manuscripts 206, 322, 323, 429, 453, 522, 630, 
945, 1704, 1739, 1891, 2200. The analysis is flawed, but the results are generally valid. 


Manuscript 330 and Family 330 


Location/Catalog Number 


Saint Petersburg. Catalog number: Public Library Gr. 101. 


Contents 


330 originally contained the entire New Testament except the Apocalypse. It is now slightly 
damaged. 330 is written on parchment, one column per page. 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the twelfth century. 


Description and Text-type 


For the most part, 330 is a quite ordinary Byzantine manuscript. In the Gospels, for instance, 
Von Soden listed it as K* and Wisse specifies it as Group 16 (a group close to K*). Colwell 
describes 330 as part of Family 574 (=330 574 [Mix/K*Cluster 585 according to Wisse] and 
1815+2127 [M473 according to Wisse]) in the Gospels. The Alands classify it as Category V 
(Byzantine). Although there is obviously some doubt about the exact Byzantine group to which 
330 belongs, there is no question but that it is Byzantine. 


The same is true in the Acts and Catholic Epistles, where the Alands again list 330 as 
Category V. In the Johnannine Epistles, Richards lists 330 as Byzantine, assigning it 
specifically to Group B' (which also contains 319, 479, 483, 635, 1829, and 1891). 


The situation is entirely different in Paul. Here the Alands upgrade the manuscript to Category 
Ill. But 330’s content is, perhaps, even more interesting than the typical manuscript of that 
category. 


330 has a highly distinct type of text shared by only three other known manuscripts: 451, which 
outside of Hebrews is almost close enough to 330 to be a sister; 2400 (according to Gary S. 
Dykes); and 2492, which seems to have a slightly more Alexandrian-influenced version of the 
same text. The text of family 330, as we have it, is largely Byzantine, but the remaining 
readings do not belong purely to either the Alexandrian or “Western” texts. The following list 
shows some of the unique or nearly unique readings of 330: 
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Rom. 15:19 tveuyatoc 8eou ayiou [330 451] 

1 Cor. 2:14 mveuyatoc (omit tou 8Eou) [330 451 1506 pc pesh] 

1 Cor. 15:5 toic evdexka [D* F G 330 451 latt hark™9] 

2 Cor. 4:5 31a xplotov [326 330 451 1241 1984 1985 2492] 

2 Cor. 9:4 TH UMOOTADEL TAUTN TNC KAUXEDEWC NHOV [330 2492] 

2 Cor. 11:6 bavepwoavtec eauTouc [0121a 0243 330 451 630 1739 1881 2492] 
2 Cor. 12:12 onpsetotc Kat [A (D*) 330 451 2492 it am ful] 

Phil. 2:5 ToUTO ouv dpoveite [330 451 2492] 

Col. 4:8 yvw Ta mept HUW [330 451 258 ZG 1356] 

Philem. 12 avaneuwa ou S€ AUTOV TIPOOAGBOU TOUT EOTIV Ta Eua OTMAayxva [330° 451 
2492] 


Von Soden lists 330 as |*° in the Acts and Epistles. This is interesting, since |** also contains 
462 and 436, which Davies links to 330. Even Davies, however, admits that the strength of the 
link “varies,” and 436 and 462 do not belong to Family 330. Still, Von Soden appears to be 
correct in believing the family to be linked, very loosely, with Family 2127 (often called Family 
1319; see the information on 365 and Family 2127). The link probably comes via the Euthalian 
recension; 330 has the Euthalian apparatus. 


There are also hints, although only very slight ones (due to 1506’s fragmentary nature), that 
Family 330 should be linked to the text of 1506. Given 1506’s extraordinary text, the matter 
deserves examination. 


330 is not the best of the Family 330 texts. It is almost purely Byzantine in Hebrews. However, 
it is the only member of family 330 to have been published, and deserves fuller study. 


The other members of Family 330 are as follows: 


451. (Tischendorf/Scrivener 792, 90°; von Soden a178). Contains the Acts and Epistles. Dated 
paleographically to the eleventh century, making it the oldest member of Family 330. (It is also 
probably the best.) Catalog number: Vatican Library (Rome) Urbin. Gr. 3. Classified by von 
Soden as K (Byzantine). This is probably accurate in the Acts and Catholics (though even here 
it probably pairs with 330). In Paul, of course, it is not true. The Alands more accurately list it 
as Category Ill in Paul, V in the Acts and Catholic Epistles. 


2400. (Reported by Gary S. Dykes; | have not been able to personally verify this.) Catalog 
number: University of Chicago Ms. 965. Contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles with lacunae. 
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Dated by the Alands to the thirteenth century, but Dykes prefers the twelfth. He also reports 
that it was written by the same scribe as 1505. The Alands list it as “obviously Category V,” and 
their figures support this in the Gospels, Acts, and Catholic Epistles, but with 74 non-Byzantine 
of 264 readings in Paul, it clearly deserves to be listed higher. In the Gospels, Wisse lists it as 
a weak member of I1*. 


2492. Contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles. Dated paleographically to the thirteenth 
century. Catalog number: St. Catherine’s Monastery (Sinai) Gr. 1342. Listed by the Alands as 
“Clearly” Category Ill in Paul, Category III in the Catholics “with reservations,” and Category V 
in the Gospels and Acts. Wisse lists it as a weak member of MM° in the Gospels. Amphoux 
claims it can be linked to Family 1739 in the Catholics. All of these claims except the last 
appear to be true; while 2492 shares assorted readings with members of Family 1739, there 
are simply not enough such readings to imply kinship. 2492 in the Catholics seems simply to 
be a mostly Byzantine manuscript with scattered readings of all other types. 

In Paul, of course, 2492 goes with 330 451, though it is not as close as the other two. It seems 
to have slightly more Alexandrian readings. Dykes reports that it is block-mixed, with a text 
purely of the 330 type in parts of Paul and an unrelated text elsewhere. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: 6259. Tischendorf: 330°; 1322; 131°. Also cited as 8°. 


Bibliography 
Collations: 


M. Davies, The Text of the Pauline Epistles in MS. 2344 (Studies & Documents 38, 1968) 
collates 330 for Paul, and discusses its relationship with 436, 462, and especially 2344. 


Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in UBS? for the Acts, Paul, and the Catholic Epistles, but omitted from UBS‘. 
Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover for Paul, but this collation is very bad. 
Other Works: 


E. C. Colwell, The Four Gospels of Karahissar |, History and Text, Chicago, 1936, examines 
assorted manuscripts in the gospels, placing 330 in Family 547 
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346: see under 13 and family 13 


Manuscript 348 


Milan, Ambrosian Library Barb. B. 56 Sup. Soden’s €121. Contains the Gospels complete. 
Dated by its colophon to December 29, 1022. Classified as I® by von Soden, the other 
members of this group being 477 1279. Wisse lists it as a core member of Group 1216 (which 
corresponds to Von Soden’s I*), and though Wisse expels many of Soden’s family members 
from the group (and lists no subgroups), he shows all three of the I** manuscripts as part of 
Group 1216. Colwell also affirmed the existence of I*. The Alands do not place 348 in any 
Category; this is fairly typical for manuscripts with a largely but not purely Byzantine text. 
Scrivener notes that it is in two columns, with Old Testament citations marked with an asterisk 
(a somewhat unusual notation). It has full lectionary and Eusebian equipment. 


Sample plate in Edward Maunde Thompson, An Introduction to Greek and Latin Paleography 
(plate 62). 


Manuscript 349 


Milan, Ambrosian Library F. 61 Sup. Soden’s £413. Contains the Gospels complete. Dated by 
its colophon to 1322. Classified as |*? by von Soden, i.e. as a member of Family 1424 (the 
other members of this group are 517 954 1188 (part) 1424 1675). Wisse does not quite agree; 
rather than placing 349 in Cluster 1675 (the approximate equivalent of Family 1424), he places 
349 in M349, pairing it with 2388. (The M groups are roughly equivalent to von Soden’s |*’). 
The Alands do not place 349 in any Category; this is fairly typical for manuscripts of this type. 
Physically, 349 has relatively little equipment: Ammonian sections but no Eusebian apparatus; 
lectionary tables but no indications in the text. It was taken from Corfu. 


Manuscript 356 


Cambridge (England), Emmanuelle College 1.4.35. Soden’s a255. Tischendorf’s 53, 30° (but 
note that it does not contain the Acts, only the Catholics, and those not complete). It is n in 
Scrivener’s Codex Augiensis. M. R. James says of it “Cent. x, xi (Gregory says xii), in a most 
beautiful minute hand, hanging from lines ruled with a dry point.” It needed to be in a minute 
hand; it is a tiny codex, 3%” by 3%” or 9.2 cm. x 7.8 cm. Despite this tiny size, there are 24 
lines to the page. Not too surprisingly, it uses a very large number of abbreviations. There are 
144 regular pages and one added page. According to an inscription, it was given to 
Emmanuelle college in 1598 by Samuel Wright. It contains the Catholic and Pauline Epistles, 
with several lacunae and disarrangements. The Catholic Epistles open the manuscript, but 
pages have been lost at the beginning. The first extant page probably begins with 2 Peter 2:1, 
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but is so illegible that the first really readable verse is 2 Peter 2:4. Many other portions of the 
manuscript are also very hard to read. The text continues to 1 John 3:20, then breaks off, to 
resume in the middle of the prologue to Romans (which is from Oecumenius). There is another 
lacuna from 1 Cor. 11:7-15:56. A second hand, “not quite so good,” takes up the writing at 
1 Tim. 6:5, and is responsible for the rest of the surviving text, which breaks off at Hebrews 
11:27. There are pencilled notations in Latin from about century xiii. This obviously implies that 
it was brought into the Roman Catholic regions by that century. Scrivener, despite collating it, 
says nothing about its text, and von Soden did not classify it. The Alands put it in Category V 
(Byzantine). 


Manuscript 365 and Family 2127 


Location/Catalog Number 


Florence. Catalog number: Laurentiana library. V1.36. 


Contents 


365 originally contained the entire New Testament except the Apocalypse, plus the Psalms. 
Rom. 1:18, 7:18—-21, 8:3-31 have been lost. It is written on parchment, one column per page. 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the thirteenth century. 


Description and Text-type 


365 first examined by Scholz, then declared “lost” by Burgon when a librarian assured him 
there was no such manuscript. It was “rediscovered” by Gregory. 


365 is primarily Byzantine in the Gospels, Acts, and Catholics. In Paul it is significantly 
different. Although it still has more Byzantine readings than anything else, there are a number 
of Alexandrian readings as well. The vast majority of these readings are shared with 2127 and 
other texts of what Bover, following the lead of von Soden, calls “family 1319” (a subgroup of 
the |? text, containing 1319, 2127, 256, 263, etc.; also evidently 1573. A better name would 
probably be Family 2127, as 2127 is probably the best manuscript of the type. There are hints 
of a connection with the Armenian; 256 is a Greek/Armenian diglot). 365 agrees with 2127 
about 85% of the time (90% of the time in non-Byzantine readings), including such noteworthy 
readings as 


Rom. 11:31 autot votepov [33 256 263 365 1319 1573 1852 1912 1962 2127 sa] 
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1 Cor. 12:9 omit ev Tw Evi MveupaT [C* 256 365 1319 1573 2127] 


Gal. 5:1 ™ eAeuBEpla xplotoc NnUac nAEUuBEpWoEV OTNTE OUV [H 256 365 1175 (1319) 
1573 1962 (2127)] 


Heb. 7:14 nept tepwouvNnV WWUONs OUSEV EAAANOCEV [104 256 263 365 442 1573 2127 2344] 
Other important agreements with family 2127 (although not with 2127 itself) include: 


Ending of Romans in the order 16:23, 16:25—27, 16:24 [P 33 104 256 263 436 459 1319 1573 
1852 arm] 


1 Cor. 15:14 add etl EOTE EV Talc AUAPTIALC UUWV [865 1319 1573] 


Von Soden, as noted, considered family 1319 to belong to the | type. However, it has many 
more Alexandrian than “Western” readings. 365 seems to be a slightly mixed member of the 
group (it is more Byzantine than, e.g., 2127), perhaps closest to 1573. 


Von Soden lists 365 as Ik in the Gospels and K in the Acts and Epistles. Wisse lists it as M® in 
Luke (1319 and 2127 also belong to Family NN). Aland and Aland list 365 as Category III in the 
Paul and Category V elsewhere. 


The following offers a brief summary of information about the various members of Family 2127 
(note: The “cited in” data is for Paul, although von Soden, Merk, and Bover generally cite the 
same manuscripts in the Acts and Catholics): 


Number ese ia Pry 
256 =|XI/XIl_ |Paris National San Contains the Acts, Epistles, and 
Libr. Apocalypse with lacunae. 
Armen. 9 Greek/Armenian diglot. The 
Alands list it as Category II in 


Paul only; V elsewhere. 


Contains the Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles with lacunae. Valuable 
only in Paul. 


263 ‘[Xill Paris National ,|Contains the Gospels, Acts, and 
Libr. Gr. Epistles. The Alands list it as 
61 , |Category III in Paul only; V 
elsewhere. Von Soden lists as 
K' in the Gospels; Wisse lists it 
as K*. “Probably from Asia 
Minor” (Scrivener). 
ie 


XIll Florence/Laurentia 
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Soden, |Contains the Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles. The Alands list it as 
Category III in Paul only; V 
elsewhere. Von Soden lists as Ik 
in the Gospels; Wisse describes 
it as TP. 


| Py 47. |I3 
m 


1 
1 


Contains the Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles. The Alands list it as 
Category II in Paul only; V 
elsewhere. Von Soden lists as |° 
in the Gospels and K in the 
Catholics; Wisse describes it as 
M473. The number 1815 was 
also assigned to this 
manuscript. Probably the best 
manuscript of the family, 
although it seems to be prone 
to occasional short omissions. 


573 |XII/XIll |Athos |Vatopedi Contains the Gospels, Acts, and 
u 939 Epistles. The Alands list it as 
Category III in Paul only; V 
elsewhere. Von Soden lists as Ir 
in the Gospels; Wisse describes 
it as Mix in Luke 1 and Group A 
in Luke 10 and 20. 


2127 |Xil Palermo |National_ ||? 
Libr. Sep. 
Mus. 4; 
also 
Philadelp 
hia, Free 
Library, 
Lewis 
Collection 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: 6367. Tischendorf: 1452; 181° 


Bibliography 
Collations: 


M. Davies, The Text of the Pauline Epistles in MS. 2344 (Studies & Documents 38, 1968) 
collates 365 for Galatians (only). 


Sample Plates: 
Editions which cite: 


Cited in NA2° and NA?’ for Paul. 
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Cited in UBS? for Paul. 
Other Works: 


Manuscript 372 


Rome, Vatican Library Greek 1161. Soden’s e600. Contains the Gospels, breaking off at John 
3:1. Dated to the fifteenth century by Scrivener, the sixteenth century by von Soden and Aland. 
Classified as |? by von Soden, which would make it “Western” or “Ceesarean.” Wisse does not 
find a relationship to the major manuscripts of either group, but concedes that it has a mixed 
text, which he describes as “very strange.” The Alands do not assign 372 to any Category; this 
at least seems to confirm that it is not purely Byzantine. Scrivener describes it as “beautifully 
written,” but lists it as having almost no marginal equipment (e.g. no lectionary information or 
Eusebian apparatus), and what it has is in Latin. One wonders if the Latin did not somehow 
influence the Greek. 


Manuscript 383 


Oxford, Bodleian Library E. D. Clarke 9. Soden’s a353; Tischendorf’s and Scrivener’s 58%, 
224°. Contains the Acts and Epistles (Heb. 13:7—end have been lost). Universally dated to the 
thirteenth century. Classified as I by von Soden. In Acts, this places 383 with manuscripts 
such as 614 2147, with 1108 1245 1518 1611 2138 (I*') at a greater distance. This corresponds 
with conventional wisdom that makes 383 a secondary witness to the “Western” text of Acts. 
(Though it should be noted that it has not clearly been demonstrated that Family 2138, to 
which 383 evidently belongs, is actually “Western.”) In Paul, 383 and its allies appear to be 
much more Byzantine (this is perhaps confirmed by the Alands, who declined to place 383 in a 
Category. This often indicates a manuscript largely but not purely Byzantine). In the Catholics, 
383 is again grouped with 614 2147 etc. by Von Soden, but neither Wachtel nor Amphoux lists 
it as a member of Family 2138. It seems likely that it is again Byzantine in these books. 
Collated by August Pott in Der abendlddische Text der Apostelgeschichte und die Wir-Wuelle, 
and has been used by many others such as Clark and Ropes in determining the “Western” text 
of Acts. 


Manuscript 423 


Munich, Bavarian State Library 36, 37. Soden’s N+, N'®: Tischendorf/Scrivener 423°+425:°. 
Two volumes, the first containing Matthew (complete) with the catena of Nicetas (this is 
Tischendorf 423°) and the second John (also complete and with what Scrivener calls a “very 
full’ catena of Nicetas). The first volume contains a colophon dating it to 1566. The scribe is 
unnamed, but wrote two manuscripts which were in the Tischendorf list (424°, a commentary 
on Luke, and 432°, a commentary on Mark) which Gregory deleted from the catalog. It is not 
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certain that the manuscript was ever intended to include Mark or Luke; the Matthew volume is 
marked Tomos A and the John volume is Tomos B. Little is known of the text; Von Soden 
simply listed it as a Nicetas manuscript, and of course it did not contain Luke, so Wisse could 
not classify it. The Alands do not place it in any Category, but it is not clear whether this is 
because of its text or because of the limited sample size. 


Manuscript 424 


Location/Catalog Number 


Vienna. Catalog number: Nat. Bibl. Theol. Gr. 302, folios 1-353. 


Contents 


424 contains the Acts, Epistles, and Revelation (the latter missing 15:6—17:3, 18:10—19:9, 
20:8—22:21). It is written on parchment, one column per page. 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the eleventh century. The original run of the text does not contain an 
unusual number of obvious errors, but the manuscript has been heavily corrected (see below). 


Description and Text-type 


The original text of 424 is of the ordinary Byzantine type of the period, and is in no way worthy 
of note. However, the manuscript has been subjected to a complete revision in the Pauline and 
Catholic Epistles, constituting many hundreds of alterations (with three hands reportedly 
involved; see also the entry on Correctors and Corrections). Some noteworthy examples 
include: 


1 Cor. 1:14 omit Tw Bew [N* B 6 424** 1739] 

Gal 1:15 omit kat KaAEoac dia THe xapitoc auTou [P46 6 424** 1739 1881] 
Eph. 1:1 omit ev edeow [P46 N B 6 424** 1739] 

Eph. 4:28 omit tatc (tdtaic) xepotv [P 6 424** 1739 1881] 

1 Tim. 3:14 omit Tp0c os (Ev) [(F G) 6 263 424** 1739 1881] 

2 Tim. 4:8 omit maot [D** 6 424** (1739) 1881 lat Ambrst] 

Heb. 2:9 xwpic 8eou [0121b/0243 424** 1739* Origen™=] 

Heb. 5:12 omit tiva [075 6 424** 1739 1881] 
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It will be observed that 424** shares all of these readings with 1739. This pattern continues in 
the uncited readings; apart from trivial corrections, the corrections agree with 1739 over 90% 
of the time — and even where they do not agree with 1739, other members of family 1739 
(e.g. 6, 1881) can be found which agree with 424**. (The connection of 1739 and 424** has 
been known almost since the former was discovered, and more recently was reaffirmed by 
Birdsall.) 


Within family 1739, 424** is perhaps closest to 6 (see, e.g., their unique readings xapttoc for 
TuoTEwWC in Rom. 12:3 and euwxiatc in Jude 12). The two are by no means identical (as the 
list above shows), but 6 424** appear to me to form a subfamily within family 1739. 


This does not mean that the corrected text of 424 is as important a text as 1739. It remains 
more Byzantine than anything else. But where 424** presents us with a non-Byzantine 
reading, it should be treated as very important, especially when supported by some other 
member of family 1739 such as 6, 1739, 1881, or 0243. 


Von Soden lists 424** as H in the Acts and Epistles (with the (pseudo-)Oecumenius 
commentary on the Praxapostolos); in the Apocalypse he describes it as I°'. Aland and Aland 
list 424* as Category V and 424** as Category Ill (in Paul and the Catholics). Richards lists 
424* as belonging to group B® and 424 as corrected as belonging to group M? in 1 John and 
M” in 2 and 3 John. (This, of course, ignores the obvious facts that 2 John and 3 John are too 
short to allow textual classification, the fact that “mixed” is not a text-type, and the fact that we 
should treat the corrections in 424 as distinct from 424 as corrected.) In the Apocalypse, 
Schmid placed it in the “b” group of the K type. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: O”. Tischendorf: 662; 67°; 34° 


Bibliography 


J.N. Birdsall, A Study of MS. 1739 and its Relationship to MSS. 6, 424, 1908, and M 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 1959) 


Collations: 

Sample Plates: 

Aland & Aland (1 page) 
Editions which cite: 
Cited in UBS* for Paul. 


Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover, but very imperfectly. 
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Also cited frequently by Souter. 
Other Works: 


Manuscript 429 


Wolfenbuttel, Herzog August Bibliothek 16.7 AO. Soden’s a398 (Acts and Epistles), a1471 
(Apocalypse); Tischendorf/Scrivener 692, 74°, 30" Contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse 
complete. The Acts and Epistles were written by a monk named George in the thirteenth 
(Scrivener) or fourteenth (Aland) century. The Apocalypse was added later in a fourteenth 
(Scrivener) or fifteenth (Aland) century hand. The manuscript has relatively little in the way of 
reader aids, but has “many marginal readings.” The text is an interesting mix; Von Soden 
classifies it as l*' in the Acts and Epistles (grouping it with 206 522 1758 1831 1891 etc.) and 
as K in the Apocalypse, but in fact the matter is much more complicated. The Alands correctly 
assess it as Category Ill in the Acts and Catholic Epistles and as Category V in Paul and the 
Apocalypse. In the Acts, 429 has been shown by Geer to belong with Family 1739 (206 322 
323 429 522 630 945 1704 1739 1891 2200), being closest to 206 522. Like 206 and 522 — 
and also 630 and 2200, with which 429 seems to form a group — 429 shifts to Family 2138 in 
the Catholic Epistles (where its classification has been confirmed by both Amphoux and 
Wachtel). The manuscript (again like 206 522, but unlike 630 2200) loses almost all value in 
Paul, however; the Alands correctly assess it as Byzantine. In the Apocalypse, 429 falls within 
the main or “a” Byzantine group headed by 046. See also under 2138 and Family 2138 and 
1739 and Family 1739 as well at the extensive discussion under 206. 


Manuscript 430 


Munich, Bavarian State Library 437. Soden’s N"'. Contains only a fragment of the Gospel of 
John (1:1-8:14), with the commentary of Nicetas. Dated to the eleventh century by all 
authorities. Its text, unfortunately, has never been properly assessed; Von Soden simply lists it 
as a Nicetas manuscript, and Wisse and the Alands did not profile the text of John. 


Manuscript 431 


Stasbourg, Seminary 1. Soden’s 6268; Tischendorf/Scrivener 431°, 1802, 238°. Contains the 
Gospels, Acts, and Epistles. Dated to the eleventh century by Scrivener, to the twelfth by von 
Soden and Aland. In the Gospels, von Soden lists it as A‘ and Wisse as 1167 (indicating rough 
agreement, as six of Von Soden’s A* witnesses are listed by Wisse as part of 1167). The 
Alands list it as Category V, i.e. Byzantine. In the Acts and Catholic Epistles, the text is more 
interesting; here the Alands raise it to Category III, and von Soden lists it as I#' (which in Acts 
includes the “Western” text, but clearly von Soden is actually placing it with the rather 
amorphous but interesting group of minuscules 36 88 181 307 453 610 915 917 1829 1874 
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1898). Amphoux, however, mentions it as a member of Family 2138 (though this is perhaps on 
the basis of its affinities in the Catholic Epistles). This is not supported by Wachtel, who lists it 
simply as a manuscript with 20-30% non-Byzantine readings — and indeed, his evidence 
makes it highly unlikely that it is a member of Family 2138. In Paul, von Soden still reports the 
manuscript to be |?', but the Alands return it to Category V. Scrivener simply says that the 
manuscript has “many unusual readings,” but it is not clear which part of the manuscript he is 
referring to. 


Manuscript 436 


Location/Catalog Number 


Rome. Catalog number: Vatican Library Gr. 436. 


Contents 


436 contains the Acts and Epistles. It is written on parchment, one column per page. 


Date/Scribe 


Usually dated paleographically to the eleventh century; NA?’ moves it up to the tenth century. 


Description and Text-type 


436 is generally regarded as a mixed Alexandrian manuscript (so, e.g. the Alands place it in 
Category Ill). Wachtel lists it in the least Byzantine (40%) category in the Catholic Epistles, 
pairing it with 1067. 


Von Soden classifies 436 as |*°, but this group in fact consists mostly of mixed Alexandrian 
witnesses. Thus von Soden’s classification implicitly agrees with that of the Alands. 


Detailed investigation seems generally to support Wachtel’s conclusions in the Catholics. It is 
one of the better minuscules, and agrees most strongly with A, 33, and the Bohairic Coptic, 
making it a primary witness to the dominant form of the Alexandrian text. It has very few unique 
readings. 


In Paul the manuscript is somewhat less good; it agrees with the Byzantine text more than 
anything else. Apart perhaps from 1067, it seems to fall closest to 104. Even this kinship is 
rather distant. Overall, the ancestry of the text seems to belong with 1962, family 2127, and the 
other late Alexandrian manuscripts (this agrees generally with von Soden’s results). 


As far back as the nineteenth century, 436 was linked with 69, and Davies extends this group 
to include 462 (known to be very closely related to 69), 330, and 2344. The link to 330 appears 
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false; their similarities lie simply in late Alexandrian readings. The tie to 69 and 462 appears 
stronger; 436 and 462 have high rates of agreement where both are non-Byzantine. However, 
they are not immediate kin; an examination of Davies’s collations shows that they do not share 
many special readings, and that they have each suffered distinct patterns of Byzantine 
corruptions (with 462 being much the more Byzantine of the two; it is closer to the Byzantine 
text than to 436). 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: a172. Tischendorf: 732; 80°. 


Bibliography 
Collations: 


M. Davies, The Text of the Pauline Epistles in MS. 2344 (Studies & Documents 38, 1968) 
collates 436 for Paul, and discusses its relationship with 330, 462, and especially 2344. 


Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in UBS3 for the Acts and Epistles, and in UBS for Paul and the Catholics. 
Cited in von Soden, Merk, and Bover for the Acts and Epistles. 


Other Works: 


Manuscript 443 


Cambridge, University Library Nn.ii.36. Soden’s €270. Contains the Gospels complete. Dated 
paleographically to the twelfth century by all authorities. Classified by von Soden as |°; this 
amorphous group also contains U X 213 1071 1321(part) 1574 2145. This is not confirmed by 
Wisse (who dissolves lo, and evidently with good reason); he reports 443 as a member of 
M159 (along with 159 and part of 1557). The Alands list 443 as Category V. Scrivener reports 
that the ordinary kedadata have been subdivided in this manuscript. It has the Eusebian 
apparatus, but the lectionary data is partial, coming from another, apparently later hand. 


Manuscript 451 


Rome, Vatican Library Urbin. Gr. 3. Soden’s a178; Tischendorf/Scrivener 792, 90°. Contains the 
Acts and Epistles complete. Universally dated to the eleventh century. Von Soden lists it as a K 
witness, and this appears to be true in the Acts and Catholic Epistles. Certainly the Alands 
concur, placing 451 in Category V in those books, with only three non-Byzantine readings (out 
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of 105) in Acts and 8 (out of 98) in the Catholics. Matters change entirely in Paul, and the 
Alands reflect this by upgrading the manuscript to Category Ill. Here 451 is a clear and obvious 
member of family 330; the two agree in fully 436 of 464 test readings, including 75 of 77 
readings where both are non-Byzantine. Over a third of their 28 differences are in Hebrews, 
where 330 is largely Byzantine. (The third member of this family, 2492, is by no means this 
close to the other two.) It is possible that 451 and 330 are sisters, with the common exemplar 
having some corrections between the time 451 and 330 were copied. Certainly the two have a 
common ancestor not far back in their ancestry. It is conceivable that 451 is the ancestor of 
330, but this seems somewhat unlikely, as the following readings from the apparatus of GNT® 
demonstrate: 


Rom. 4:11 — 451 Aoyio8nvat auTtov; 330 (+N* A B 81 630 1739 1881) AoyioO8nval Kal; 2492 
Byz Aoyto8nvat 


Eph. 5:9 — 451 (+P* Dc Byz) mveuyatoc; 330 (+P*? X A B D* F G 33 81 1738* 1881 al) 
@wWToc 


2 Tim. 4:22 — 451 n xapic WEO ULV. auNv (supported by all other Greek manuscripts, with 
variants); 330 sa™ss Ambrosiaster? Pelagius? omit 


For more about family 330, see the notes on 330. 
Manuscript 453 and Family 453 


Location/Catalog Number 


Rome. Catalog number: Vatican Library Barb. Greek 582. 


Contents 


453 contains the Acts and Catholic Epistles complete, with a commentary (reported by Von 
Soden to be that of Andreas). 


Date/Scribe 


Dated by the Kurzgefasste Liste, following Gregory, to the fourteenth century. Scrivener listed 
an eleventh century date, but his information was incomplete. Scholz was unable to see the 
manuscript, and Scrivener’s list says that the manuscript “contains but one chapter of the Acts 
and the Catholic Epistles.” 
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Description and Text-type 


Von Soden lists 453 as a member of |#' in Acts, a diverse group containing, e.g., D 88 181 431 
915 917 1829 1874 1898. But this group also contains 36 (now renumbered 2818) 307 453 
610. All of these manuscripts, according to Von Soden, have the Andreas commentary, and 
they are certainly closely related. The following shows the percentage agreements of these 
manuscripts, and certain control manuscripts, in the variants noted in UBS*. Agreements over 
90% are highlighted: 


pos os sf or 
a Ta 
5% |72% 
6% 127% |28% 
6% 5% e6%e Ip 
4% 
Beam Jo5% [60% fos% 650 | 
WW [70% |69% |68% [71% |70% | 
Se OO AE 
B1_feave 160% lea% [63% [62% 
07 } 
ca is alta e | 
eo 8 38 H 7 
sr c ae fi %| 
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(We should note that Von Soden lists several other Andreas manuscripts: K/018, 437, 832, 
886, 1895, 2186. K, however, does not contain the Acts — and is Byzantine in any case. 832 
2186 also lack Acts. 437 887 1895 contain Acts, but based on the information compiled by the 
Alands, they cannot be true members of Family 453; either they are severely mixed or they 
belong to another text-type.) 


These numbers demonstrate clearly that there is a group consisting of these five manuscripts. 
The question then becomes, what is the nature of the Family 453 text? The Alands esteem it 
highly; in Acts, they list 36 as Category Il and 307 453 610 1678 as Category III (we should 
note, however, that there is no reason, based on their numbers, to separate 36 from the other 
four; all have almost exactly the same ratio of Byzantine readings to UBS readings). But the 
Alands’ classification does not characterize text-types; it simply tells us how non-Byzantine a 
manuscript is. If we look at the above list, it would appear that the members of Family 36 fall 
closer to 1739 than to any of the other primary manuscripts (e.g. X AB DL P 614). And indeed, 
we find Thomas C. Geer, Jr., who studied Family 1739 in Acts, labeling 453 as a weak 
member: it is “somewhat significantly related to [the leading manuscripts of Family 1739]’ — 
but he adds that it “does not have a strong enough relationship to be considered a leading 
member of the family.... it is already clear that it is a ‘cousin’ at best” (Family 1739 in Acts, p. 
100). Geer did not study the other members of Family 453, but there is every reason to believe 
that he would have regarded the other members similarly. The evidence listed in the table 
above is also inconclusive; while 453 and its relatives agree with 1739 on the order of 75% of 
the time in the sample (which those who follow the Colwell Definition would regard as close 
enough to belong to a text-type), it should be noted that the above sample is biased; it contains 
many readings where D opposes the entire Greek tradition — readings which should not be 
counted under the Colwell definition. If these are omitted, the agreement between 1739 and 
Family 453 falls well below the 70% threshold (on the order of 65%). It’s also noteworthy that 
453 agrees more with 1739’s more Byzantine relatives (945 1891) than with 1739 itself. Finally, 
if we examine the number of non-Byzantine agreements in the above sample, 453 does not 
stand all that close to 1739; it has 37 such agreements with 1739, but 37 also with P’ and B 
(even though P” is not complete), 36 agreements with N — and, by comparison, 53 non- 
Byzantine agreements with 36, 57 with 307, 50 with 610, and 53 with 1678. Thus it would 
seem likely that 453 and Family 453, while they may share common influences with Family 
1739, are not truly members of the same text-type (though a fuller study would be needed to 
make this certain; Geer’s work, even if one ignores several methodological problems, did not 
examine Family 453 as a whole, and the data for Acts given above is based on too small a 
sample). 


In the Catholic Epistles, the situation changes somewhat. The Alands’ data implies that 453 
and its relatives are much more Byzantine in the Catholic Epistles than in Acts. Wachtel 
elaborates this analysis of the data considerably. 453 and its relatives are listed among the 
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manuscripts with a text 30-40% non-Byzantine. Within this class (not really a text-type), we 
find 453 heading a group of eight manuscripts: 36, 94, 307, 453, 918, 920, 1678, 2197. 36, 
307, and 1678 we of course recognize as members of Family 453 in Acts. 94 is reported by 
Von Soden to have Oecumenius’s commentary on the Acts and Epistles, but has Andreas on 
the Apocalypse. 918 is listed as another Oecumenius manuscript by Von Soden (though the 
Kurzgefasste Liste does not show it as having a commentary); it does not contain Acts. 920 is 
not a commentary manuscript, but Von Soden lists it as another I? manuscript (although von 
Soden assigns it to the I*° group rather than |?'). 2197 contains only Paul and Catholic Epistles, 
and Von Soden does not seem to have classified it outside Paul (since he lists it simply as a 
Theophylact/Paul manuscript). 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: Ar4° 


Tischendorf/Scrivener: 4532 


Bibliography 
Collations: 

Sample Plates: 
Editions which cite: 
Cited in UBS* for Acts. 
Other Works: 


Thomas C. Geer, Jr., Family 1739 in Acts, Scholars Press, 1994, discusses 453 in the context 
of Family 1739. 


Manuscript 472 


London, Lambeth Palace 1177. Soden’s £1386; Scrivener’s 511°%/cs. Contains the Gospels 
with extensive lacunae (lacking Matt. 4:1-7:6, 20:21-21:12, Luke 4:29-5:1, 16:24-17:13, 
20:19-41, John 6:51-8:2, 12:20-40, 14:27-15:13, 17:6-18:2, 18:37-19:14). Dated 
paleographically to the thirteenth century by Aland and von Soden; Scrivener says eleventh or 
twelfth. Classified by von Soden as I’, that is, among the miscellaneous “Western’/Byzantine 
mixed manuscripts. Wisse’s data would seem to at least allow the possibility that it is mixed 
with something not quite Byzantine; he lists it as “Mix/K™/Mix; pair with 1009.” This is given 
some additional support by the Alands, who do not assign 472 to any Category. Scrivener 
notes that it is “for valuable readings by far the most important at Lambeth [presumably of the 
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gospel minuscules], shamefully ill written, torn and much mutilated.” It has rather incomplete 
equipment: Ammonian sections but no Eusebian data; lectionary markings and Synaxarion but 
no Menologion; partial kedadAaia. 


Manuscript 473 


London, Lambeth Palace 1178. Soden’s €1390; Scrivener’s 512°/ds". Contains the Gospels, 
now complete (the first few leaves, containing introductory matter and Matt. 1:1-8, were lost 
for a time). Dated paleographically to the thirteenth century by the Liste and von Soden; 
Scrivener offers the curious dating “xi or xiv.” Classified by von Soden as I'°, that is, as part of 
the third group of Family [ witnesses, along with such manuscripts as 229 280 482 1354. 
Wisse’s results generally confirm this; 473 is listed as a member of 473 — although it should 
be noted that none of von Soden’s other I** witnesses are part of 11473. The Alands classify 
473 as Category V. Physically, Scrivener describes the manuscript as “A noble-looking copy” 
and written “in a fine hand, splendidly illuminated, and with much curious matter in the 
subscriptions.” It has the usual Eusebian apparatus and lectionary equipment. 


Manuscript 476 


London, British Museum, Arundel 524. Soden’s £1126; Scrivener’s 566%/hs". Contains the 
Gospels complete. Dated paleographically to the eleventh century by all authorities. Classified 
by von Soden as K’. Wisse almost agrees, listing the manuscript as K* (to Wisse, K; is part of 
K*). AS one would expect, the Alands classify 476 as Category V. Physically, 476 is rather small 
(just more than 17x13 cm), but otherwise un-noteworthy; it has the usual Eusebian and 
lectionary apparatus. 


Manuscript 477 


Cambridge, Trinity College B.X.17. Soden’s €350; Scrivener’s 508°, which he included in his 
collations as i. Contains the Gospels, on vellum with some leaves of paper. The Kurzgefasste 
Liste says it is complete, but M. R. James notes that quire IH* has lost its fourth leaf, and 
quires AH and M have lost their eighth leaves. In addition, there are twelve leaves which have 
been replaced by cancels. Despite the cancels. James calls it “well written.” Dated 
paleographically to the thirteenth century by all recent authorities (Bentley, who gave it to 
Trinity College — it was originally from the monastery of Pantocrator on Athos — dated it xi). 
Classified by von Soden as I’; other members of this group include 348 and 1279; and the “b” 
group of this type contains 16 1216 1579 1588(part). Wisse gives a similar classification, 
placing 477 in Group 1216 (one of two groups Wisse associated with I*, Group 16 being the 
other). Wisse calls Group 1216 clearly distinct from K*, but the Alands classify 477 as Category 
V. It has only limited marginalia: Ammonian Sections but no Eusebian apparatus, and while the 
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lectionary information is present, there is no menologion. Even the synaxarion may be an 
afterthought, as it (and the hypotheses to Matthew) are on six paper leaves at the beginning 
while the remainder of the manuscript (including the list of readings at the end) is parchment. 


Manuscript 482 


British Library Burney 20. Soden’s €329; Scrivener’s 570°/p*". Contains the Gospels complete. 
Dated by its colophon to 1285 — although, in an interesting forgery, this has been altered to 
read 985 (the two have the same Indiction). Classified by von Soden as I", that is, as part of 
the third group of Family 1 witnesses, along with such manuscripts as 229 280 473 1354. 
Wisse’s results partly confirm this; he lists 482 as K*/M*/I?. Scrivener, who collated the 
manuscript, comments that it is “quite equal in value to Cod. c** [472, which shows in Wisse’s 
list as primarily mixed].... and often agrees closely with ws [489, which is listed by Wisse as 
pure [].” The Alands, however, assign 482 to Category V. As members of Family N more often 
than not are uncategorized in the Alands’ lists, they would seem to supply some faint support 
for the Wisse’s contention that 482 has some K* content. The manuscript was written by a 
monk named Theophilus, and Scrivener reports that it has “many corrections” from a later 
hand, which also added the lectionary lists (though the lectionary markings in the text, like the 
Eusebian apparatus, are from the first hand). 


Manuscript 485 


London, British Library Burney 23. Soden’s £1386; Scrivener’s 572°/s**. Contains the Gospels 
with major lacunae (lacking Luke 5:22-9:32, 11:31-12:25, 27:24—28:4, John 8:14—end). Dated 
paleographically to the thirteenth century by von Soden and Aland; Scrivener suggests the 
twelfth. Classified by von Soden as |', i.e. in the miscellaneous vaguely “Western” witnesses. 
Wisse classifies it as K*, and this is supported by the Alands, who list it as Category V. Von 
Soden may have been confused by the way it was written; Scrivener describes the manuscript 
as “boldly but carelessly written” — though he also comments “with many later changes and 
weighty readings.” It has full lectionary equipment and the Ammonian Sections, but not the 
Eusebian apparatus. 


Manuscript 489 


Cambridge, Trinity College B.X.16. Soden’s 6459; Tischendorf’s 489°, 195?, 252°. Scrivener’s 
507°, 224, 260°; he collates it in Codex Augiensis, using the symbol w in the Gospels and k in 
the Epistles. Hort used the number 102 for it. Contains the entire New Testament except the 
Apocalypse, plus much additional material. The order is Gospels, Acts, Catholic Epistles, Paul, 
with Hebrews at the end. It has just about every reader help ever invented — lectionary lists, 
prologues (although some of these are slightly disarranged), Eusebian apparatus, you name it. 
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At the end, it also has the Pseudo-Dorotheus’s treatise on the 72 disciples, a brief vita Jacobi, 
and some other odds and ends (all this, including the synaxarion and calendar of readings, 
occupies only a couple of dozen pages, although there are lacunae and the end seems to be 
lost). The colophon credits it to Jacobus, on Mount Sinai, and dates it to 1316. Scrivener 
describes it as “inelegantly written.” It is notable that there are fully a dozen cancels in the last 
several quires (although no fewer than nine of these are in quire ka, so it may just be that this 
quire was messed up beyond fixing). Classified by von Soden as I** in the gospels and |? in 
the Acts and Epistles. The former assessment is confirmed by Wisse, who describes 489 as I? 
in all chapters of Luke. He pairs it with 1216 — an interesting assessment, since 1216 (which 
is dated XI century) remains at Sinai. The relationship between the two might be worth 
examining. Scrivener also mentions a similarity to his 570°, i.e. 482 (XII century). This 
relationship may not be genetic; 482 is listed by Wisse as I? in Luke 10 and 20, but K* in Luke 
1; probably what Scrivener noticed was simply the Family N readings. The Alands do not place 
489 in any Category; this is fairly typical of their treatment of Family M manuscripts. The text of 
the Acts and Epistles might warrant further examination. 


Manuscript 495 


London, British Museum Add. 16183. Soden’s £248; Scrivener’s 581°. Contains the Gospels 
complete, though some of the introductory material has been lost. Dated paleographically to 
the twelfth century. Classified by von Soden as |’, i.e. in the miscellaneous vaguely “Western” 
witnesses. Wisse classifies it as K™, while the Alands do not list it as belonging to any 
Category. All of these descriptions, diverse as they sound, imply much the same thing: A 
manuscript clearly Byzantine, but with some readings not associated with K*. Whether these 
readings have any real value must await a more detailed study. It has a full apparatus 
(Eusebian materials, lectionary equipment, etc.), though the Eusebian tables were not finished. 
The hand is described by Scrivener as “minute.” The manuscript is thought to have been taken 
from Sinai. 


Manuscript 517 


Oxford, Christ Church Wake 34. Soden’s £167, a214; Tischendorf/Old Gregory 517°, 1902, 
244°, 27'; Scrivener 503°, 1902, 244°, 27". Contains the New Testament with major lacunae 
(missing Mark 16:2-17, Luke 2:15—47, 6:42-end, all of John, Heb. 7:26-9:28, 1 Jo. 3:19-4:9, 
and possibly other passages). Dated paleographically to the eleventh or twelfth century (von 
Soden lists the Gospels as XI, the rest as XII; the Liste describes the whole as XI/XIl; 
Scrivener also says XI/XII). The order of the pages is peculiar; Scrivener writes, “[t]his 
remarkable copy begins with the umio8eotc to 2 Peter, the second leaf contains Acts [17:24— 
18:13] misplaced, then follow the five later Catholic Epistles.... with umo@eotc: then the 
Apocalypse on the same page as Jude ends, and the umo8eoic to Romans on the same page 
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as the Apocalypse ends, and then the Pauline Epistles.... All the the Epistles have... 
Oecumenius’s smaller (not the Euthalian) [kedaAata], with much /ect. prima manu, and syn. 
later. Last, but seemingly misplaced by an early binder, follow the Gospels [with the Ammonian 
sections but no Eusebian material].” Textually, Von Soden places 517 in his I* group (what 
Streeter called Family 1424) in the Gospels; other members of this group include 349 
1188(part) 954 1424 1675. Wisse lists 517 as a core member of Cluster 1675; this is 
essentially the same group, containing 517 954 1349 (part) 1424 1675. The Alands do not 
assign 517 to any Category; this is typical of manuscripts which are mostly but not entirely 
Byzantine. In the Acts and Epistles, Von Soden lists 517 as K (Byzantine), and there seems no 
reason to doubt this. In the Apocalypse, though Von Soden listed it as |°?, Schmid placed it in 
the dominant or “a” group of the Byzantine text headed by 046. 


Manuscript 522 


Oxford, Bodleian Library Canon. Greek 34. Soden’s 6602; Tischendorf/Old Gregory 522°, 2002, 
267°, 98"; Scrivener 488°, 2112, 249°, 98"; also k*. Contains the New Testament with minor 
lacunae (missing Rev. 2:11—23). Dated by its colophon to the year 1515/1516. The text varies 
from section to section; Von Soden lists it as K* in the Gospels, and the Alands concur to the 
extent of placing it in Category V. (Wisse, unfortunately, did not profile the manuscript, probably 
due to its late date.) In the Acts and Epistles, things are more interesting. Von Soden classifies 
it as I*', (grouping it with 206 429 1758 1831 1891 etc.) and as I in the Apocalypse, but this 
description is at best incomplete. The Alands correctly assess 522 as Category Ill in the Acts 
and Catholic Epistles and as Category V in Paul and the Apocalypse. In the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles, 522 has been shown by Geer to belong with Family 1739 (206 322 323 429 522 630 
945 1704 1739 1891 2200), being closest to 206 429. Like 206 and 429 — and also 630 and 
2200, with which 522 seems to form a group — 522 shifts to Family 2138 in the Catholic 
Epistles (where its classification has been confirmed by both Amphoux and Wachtel). The 
manuscript (again like 206 429, but unlike 630 2200) loses almost all value in Paul, however; 
the Alands are correct in listing it as Byzantine. In the Apocalypse, 522 falls within the main or 
“a” Byzantine group headed by 046. It was written by a Cretan, Michael Damascenus, for John 
Francis Picus of Mirandola. It has no lectionary and very little other equipment, but does have 
Oecumenius’s and Euthalius’s prologues (Scrivener). See also under 2138 and Family 2138 
and 1739 and Family 1739 as well at the extensive discussion under 206. 


Manuscript 528 


Oxford, Bodleian Library Cromwell 16. Soden’s £148; Tischendorf/Old Gregory 528°; Scrivener 
483°. Contains the Gospels complete. Dated paleographically to the eleventh century by all 
authorities. It has a very full apparatus, with KegaAua, TtitAol, lectionary apparatus, and the 
Eusebian marginalia. 
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Textually, it has no independent value; although Nicholson once declared it “well worth proper 
examination,” the Alands place it in Category V. Von Soden listed its text as K*, and Wisse 
concurs. Its value lies primarily in its art; the initial illustration, of Matthew writing his gospel set 
on an embossed gold background, is often reproduced. The book originated on Mount Athos 
and was given to the Bodleian in 1727. It has been suggested that the book was produced in 
the “Ephraim scriptorium,” i.e. the monastery responsible for manuscripts such as 1582 and 
1739. The style makes this possible, but the text shows no sign of the textual value associated 
with Ephraim’s own works. 


Manuscript 536 


Ann Arbor, University of Michigan MS. 24 (previously B.C. II.7). Soden’s 6264; Tischendorf/Old 
Gregory 535°, 2012; Scrivener 549°, 2192. Contains the Gospels complete and the Acts to 
26:24, with some additional material. Dated paleographically to the twelfth or thirteenth century 
(von Soden preferring the former, the Liste offering the latter, and Scrivener allowing either). 
Von Soden lists the text-type as K' in the Gospels, but Wisse does not confirm this; he lists it 
as Kmix/M200/K*. In the Acts, von Soden lists the type as I*' (corresponding very loosely with 
Family 1739, although this kinship has not to this point been tested). The Alands do not assign 
536 to any Category, which would appear to confirm that it is not entirely Byzantine. Physically, 
it is an unusual production; Scrivener writes, “a very curious volume in ancient binding with two 
metal plates on the covers much resembling that of B.-C. |.7 [=534]... [The writing is] unusually 
full of abbreviations, and the margins gradually contracting, as if vellum was becoming scarce. 
The last five pages are in another, though contemporary hand. Seven pages contain Gregory 
Nazianzen’s heroic verses on the Lord’s genealogy, and others on His miracles and parables, 
partly in red, precede ke®@ f. to St. Matthew; other such verses of Gregory precede SS. Mark 
and Luke, and follow St. John.... In the Gospels there is a pro/., and no chapter divisions in the 
Acts, but a few capitals in red. Pretty illuminations precede each book.” The manuscript has 
only the most limited marginalia (perhaps due to the compressed margins?); lectionary 
equipment is entirely lacking, and the Eusebian apparatus has been noted on only one page. 


Manuscript 543 


Ann Arbor, University of Michigan MS. 30 (previously B.C. III.10). Soden’s €257, Scrivener 
556°. Contains the Gospels with several minor lacunae, each of a single page; missing are 
Matt. 12:11-13:10, Mark 8:4—28, Luke 15:20-16:9, John 2:22-4:6, 4:53-5:43, 11:21-47; in 
addition, John 1:51-2:22 has been misplaced by the binders. Dated paleographically to the 
twelfth century. Its textual kinship with Family 13 has been recognized since the time of 
Scrivener, and it shows the Ferrar variant of placing the story of the Adulteress after Luke 
21:28. Textually, von Soden lists it as I, i.e. with the c group of Family 13; this group also 
includes 230 346 826 828, and is probably the best Ferrar subgroup. Wisse also describes it 
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as a member of Family 13 (though he refuses to subdivide the family); he also notes that 
“[elither MS 543 or 826 could represent the whole group in a critical apparatus” (p. 106). The 
Alands do not classify 543’s text in such detail; they simply describe it as Category Ill — but 
also include it among the manuscripts which witness to Family 13. 


Manuscript 545 


Ann Arbor, University of Michigan MS. 15 (previously B.C. III.5). Soden’s £511, Scrivener 555°. 
Contains the Gospels complete, though Scrivener notes that the “leaves [have been] much 
misplaced in the binding.” Dated by its colophon to the year 1430. Von Soden listed its text- 
type as I', i.e. the A group, along with 262 1187 1666 1573. This is not, however, confirmed by 
Wisse, who makes 545 a core member of Cluster 585 (along with 331 574(part) 585 2375); 
Wisse believes this group somewhat related to Group 22. The Alands offer little help here; they 
do not place the manuscript in any Category. It has a fairly full set of reader helps along with a 
number of pictures. 


Manuscript 565 


Location/Catalog Number 


Saint Petersburg. Catalog number: Public Library Gr. 53. Originally found in Houmish-Khan in 
the Caucasus. 


Contents 


565 contains the gospels with lacunae (missing John 11:26—-48, 13:2-23, and with Matt. 
20:18-26, 21:45—-22:9, Luke 10:36-11:2, 18:25-37, 20:24-26, John 17:1-12 from another 
hand). It is written on purple parchment (one of only two known purple minuscules, 1143 being 
the other) with gold ink. It has one column per page. 


Date/Scribe 


Widely known as the “Empress Theodora’s Codex,” and said by some to have been written by 
her. If we pay this any attention at all, it cannot have been Justinian’s wife, but rather the 
Theodora who died in 867 — but in any case it is only a legend. It is dated paleographically to 
the ninth or tenth centuries (Von Muralt and Belsheim explicitly prefer the ninth; Hort, Gregory, 
and Von Soden all list it as ninth or tenth.) Of the writing, Hatch notes, “Words written 
continuously without separation; accents and breathings; ruling with a sharp point, letters on 
the line [except in the supplements]; high, middle, and low points; initials gold.... O.T. 
quotations not indicated.” It has the Ammonian sections, but the Eusebian equipment is from 
another hand. 
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Description and Text-type 


565 possesses several marginal annotations of interest, e.g. it omits John 7:53f. with a 
comment that it is not found in current copies. The insertion “blessed are you among women” 
in Luke 1:28 is also omitted (it is found in the margin with a note that it is not in the ancient 
copies). 


565 contains the famous “Jerusalem Colophon” after Mark, stating that the manuscript was 
derived from “ancient manuscript at Jerusalem,” copies of which were preserved on the Holy 
Mountain” (=Mount Athos). It is interesting that the text of Mark, which bears this inscription, is 
the least Byznatine part of the manuscript — but also worth noting that many of the 
manuscripts which bear this colophon (e.g. A) are entirely Byzantine. 


The combination of purple vellum, unusual text, and marginal comments made 565 noteworthy 
from the moment it came to scholars’ attention. Hort, for instance, notes it as an interesting text 
for its “Western” readings, but really didn’t study it in depth. 


It was B. H. Streeter who put the manuscript “on the map” when he connected it with the 
“Ceesarean” text. In Mark, Streeter thought 565 to be one of the best witnesses to this text 
(though it is far less noteworthy elsewhere; Streeter calls it the weakest of the “Caesarean” 
witnesses in the other three gospels). Even Hurtado, who has done much to dissolve the 
“Ceesarean’ text, finds a very close relationship between © and 565 in Mark. 


Other studies have generally supported Streeter’s analysis of the shifting nature of the text, 
though not all support his “Ceesarean” classification. Von Soden, e.g., listed 565 in Mark and 
Luke 1:1—-2:21 as I* — i.e. as a member of the main “Western/Ceesarean” — while placing it in 
Ka (Byzantine) in Matthew and the rest of Luke, and listing it as H' in John. There are, of 
course, some good readings in Matthew and Luke, and rather more in John, but the Alands 
(who place it in Category Ill) point out that its rate of non-Byzantine readings is “raised by 
Mark, with Matthew and Luke far lower.” This corresponds with Von Soden’s information, save 
that the Alands did not examine John (where, however, a casual examination shows that 565 is 
not purely Byzantine, though it is not purely anything else, either). NA?’, in fact, implies that, 
except for Mark, the larger portions of the gospels are supplements from other hands. 


Wisse classifies 565 as a core member of Group B in Luke 1 (!), and lists it as belonging to kK* 
in Luke 10 and 20. This too seems to loosely support Von Soden’s data, though it doesn’t 
really say much either way about Streeter’s “Caesarean” claim. 


If there is any conclusion we can draw from this, it is simply that the manuscript is worthy of 
great attention in Mark, less in John and the early chapters of Luke, and almost none in 
Matthew or the last twenty chapters of Luke. 
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Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: €93. Scrivener: 473. Hort: 81. Tischendorf: 2°¢ 


Bibliography 
Collations: 


Johannes Belsheim, Das Evangelium des Markus nach dem griechischen Codex aureus 
Theodorawe Imperatricis purpureus Petropolitanus aus dem 9ten Jahrhundert, part of 
Christiana Videnskabs-Selskabs Forhandlinger, Number 9, 1885, prints the text of Mark with 
collations of the other books. Corrections are offered in H. S. Cronin’s edition of N (Texts and 
Studies volume 4, 1899) 


Sample Plates: 

Aland & Aland (1 plate) 

Hatch (1 plate) 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA° and NA?” 

Cited in SQE*3. 

Cited in UBS? and UBS”. 

Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover. 
Other Works: 


B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins (MacMillan, 1924) devotes considerable 
space to the relations between the various “Ceesarean” witnesses. 


Larry W. Hurtado, Text-Critical Methodology and the Pre-Caesarean Text: Codex W in the 
Gospel of Mark, Studies and Documents 43, 1981, discusses the relationship between 565, O, 
family 13, W, P45, and assorted non-”Ceesarean” manuscripts. 

Manuscript 579 


Location/Catalog Number 


Paris. Catalog number: Bibl. Nat. Gr. 97. 
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Contents 


579 contains the gospels with lacunae (missing Mark 3:28—4:8, John 20:15—end. The first of 
these, however, is not properly a lacuna; it is simply missing, and was presumably missing in 
the exemplar also). 579 is written on parchment, one column per page. 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the thirteenth century (so Scrivener, Gregory, von Soden, 
Schmidtke, Aland; Hatch prefers the twelfth). Hatch observes, “Words written continuously 
without separation; accents and breathings; rulings with a sharp point, letters pendent; high 
and middle points, comma, and colon (:); initials red; initials at the beginning of books 
ornamented with human figures in red or with a hand in red.... O. T. quotations rarely 
indicated.” It has the Ammonian sections but not the Eusebian canons, and while it marks the 
end of lections, the beginning is rarely marked. 


Description and Text-type 


579 has traditionally been regarded as Byzantine in Matthew and mixed Alexandrian in the 
other three gospels (though where the text is best has been disputed; Streeter thinks it most 
Alexandrian in Luke, yet Wisse finds it a weak Alexandrian witness in the latter parts of that 
book). It is often stated (following Schmidtke) that it was copied from a sixth century uncial. 


The situation is in fact more complex than that. 579 is everywhere mixed. That the Byzantine 
element is much stronger in Matthew than the other Gospels is undeniable; the Byzantine is 
the strongest element in that book. But there are Alexandrian readings as well, of which 
perhaps the most notable is the omission of 16:2—3 (the “Signs of the Times’). 


That the primary element elsewhere is Alexandrian (often late Alexandrian) is also clear. 579 is 
the only known minuscule to have the double Markan ending in the text (274 has both endings, 
but with the short ending in the margin). 579 also omits Luke 22:43—44 (the Bloody Sweat) and 
Luke 23:34 (“ Father, forgive them... ”). Surprisingly, it contains John 7:53-8:11 (this is perhaps 
an argument against it being descended from a sixth century Alexandrian uncial). 


Von Soden classifies 579 as H (Alexandrian, but weak in Matthew) Wisse classifies 579 as a 
member of Group B in Luke (weak in chapters 10 and 20). The Alands list it as Category II in 
Mark and Luke (presumably III or perhaps V in Matthew; their database does not examine 
John). 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: £376. Scrivener: 743°. 
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Bibliography 

Collations: 

A. Schmidtke, Die Evangelien eines alten Unzialcodex, Leipzig, 1903 
Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA?’. 

Cited in SQE*. 

Cited in UBS‘. 

Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover for Mark, Luke, and John. 
Other Works: 


Manuscript 597 


Venice, San Marco Library 1277 (I.59). Soden’s £340; Scrivener’s 464°. Contains the Gospels 
complete. Dated to the thirteenth century by Gregory and Von Soden; Scrivener lists the 
twelfth. Descriptions of its text differ; Scrivener says it has “very remarkable readings,” but Von 
Soden lists it as Kx and does not cite it. Wisse classifies it as a member of group 291 (along 
with 139, 291, 371, 449, 1235, 1340, 1340, 2346, 2603, 2728), a group which he reports has 
some similarity to Family Nl. The Alands list it as Category V (Byzantine), but the editors of 
GNT made the surprising decision to cite it anyway. As originally written, it had only a very 
limited apparatus, without either lectionary or Eusebian apparatus. The lectionary markings 
were added later. 


Manuscript 610 


Paris, National Library Greek 221. Soden’s A’?', Scrivener’s 130%. Contains the Acts and 
Catholic Epistles with lacunae (lacking Acts 20:38-—22:3, 2 Peter 1:14-3:18, 1 John 4:11-end, 2 
John, 3 John, Jude 1-8). Dated by all authorities to the twelfth century. Commentary 
manuscript; Scrivener simply describes it as a catena, but Von Soden lists it as the 
commentary as that of Andreas the Presbyter on Acts and the Catholic Epistles, with a text of 
type I*'. Von Soden’s analysis seems to be accurate in the Acts at least; the Alands list the 
manuscript simply as Category Ill, but an analysis of its text shows that it is clearly a member 
of the family headed by 36 and 453 — a group consisting entirely of manuscripts with the 
Andreas commentary and classified as |?' by Von Soden. Other members of this group include 
36 307 453 1678 2186; see the notes on 453. In the Catholic Epistles, the Alands demote 610 
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to Category V, i.e. Byzantine (though their sample is smaller than usual because of lacunae). 
Wachtel also dissociated 610 from Family 453 in the Catholics, but it should be noted that he is 
working from the Aland data. While it appears quite likely that the Alands are correct and 610 is 
Byzantine in the Catholics, a more detailed examination is desirable — the Aland sample set, 
which is much too small anyway, is especially inadequate in this case. 


Manuscript 614 


Location/Catalog Number 


Milan. Catalog number: Biblioteca Ambrosiana E97 sup. 


Contents 


614 contains the Acts and epistles. It is written on parchment, one column per page. 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the thirteenth century. 


Description and Text-type 


614 is very closely related to 2412. Clark and Riddle, who collated and published 2412, 
speculated that 614 might even have been copied from 2412. This is far from assured — the 
two have a few differences which cannot be laid at the door of scribal error — but they 
certainly have a common ancestor within a few generations. 


Beyond this, the type of 614 and 2412 is open to debate. In Paul, the two are almost purely 
Byzantine. In the Acts and Catholic Epistles, however, they are much more unusual, forming a 
particular subgroup of Family 2138 (which also contains, e.g., 206, 429, 522, 630 (Catholics 
only), 1505, 1573, 1611, 1799 (Catholics only), 2138, 2495, the Harklean Syriac, and many 
other manuscripts; for the place of 614 in this group see, e.g., Amphoux, Wachtel). See also 
the entry on 2138]. 


Traditionally, the best-known members of this family (614 and the margin of the Harklean 
Syriac) have been regarded as “Western.” It is this designation which is questionable. It is true 
that Family 2138 shares a number of striking readings with Codex Bezae in Acts. On the other 
hand, there are many readings of the family not found in D. What is more, family 2138 (as 
represented by 1505, 1611, 2495, hark) shows no relationship with the uncials D-F-G in Paul. 
In the Catholics, of course, there are no clearly “Western” witnesses, but family 2138 does not 
seem particularly close to the Old Latins ff and h. It is the author’s opinion that family 2138 is 
not “Western”; it may belong to its own text-type. (Of course, it is also the author’s opinion that 
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Codex Bezae should not be used as the basis for defining the “Western” text, so you may wish 
to form your own conclusions.) 


Aland and Aland list 614 as “Category III because of its special textual character [related to the 
D text?].” Von Soden lists its text-type as I°*. Merk lists it with the D text in Acts and with C* in 
the Catholics. 

Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: a364; Tischendorf: 1372; 176° 


Bibliography 

Collations: 

Sample Plates: 

Aland & Aland (1 page) 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in UBS? for Acts, Paul, and the Catholics. 
Cited in UBS* for Acts 

Cited in NA* for Acts and the Catholics. 

Cited in NA?’ for Acts and the Catholics. 

Cited by Von Soden, Merk, and Bover for Acts and the Catholics 
Other Works: 


C.-B. Amphoux, “Quelques temoins grecs des formes textuelles les plus anciennes de |’Epitre 
de Jacques: le groupe 2138 (ou 614),” New Testament Studies 28. 


A. Valentine-Richards, The text of Acts in Cod. 614 and its Allies (Cambridge, 1934), devoted 
to 383, 431, 614, 876, and 1518. 


The relationship between 614 and 2412 is briefly discussed in the collation of 2412 found in 
K.W. Clark, Eight American Praxapostoloi (1941) 
Manuscript 623 


Rome, Vatican Library Greek 1650. Soden’s a173; Tischendorf/Scrivener 1562, 190°. Contains 
the Acts (lacking 1:1—-5:3) and Epistles (complete). Includes the full apparatus of the Euthalian 
edition (though not the text or the stichometric arrangement), as well as lectionary information. 
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Paul has an (unidentified) commentary. Chrysostom’s commentary on Acts is also found in the 
manuscript. Dated by its colophon to January 1037. Classified by Von Soden as |” along with 
such manuscripts as 5 467 489 927 1827 1838 1873 2143. The Alands list it as Category Ill. 
Richards places it in his group A’, i.e. Family 1739, in the Johannine Epistles, but it shows as 
one of the weakest members of the group. It seems much better to split 623 and its close 
relative 5 off of Family 1739 and classify them as a pair. (Wachtel does not explicitly classify 
623 and 5 together, being content simply to list both among the manuscripts which are at least 
40% non-Byzantine in the Catholics as a whole, but his profiles indicate that the closeness in 
1-3 John extends to the other Catholic Epistles as well.) 623 and 5 are not, however, 
conspicuously close to the other members of von Soden’s |” group (insofar as this can be 
tested). The manuscript, which is quite large, was written in a neat and precise hand by the 
KAnptkoc Theodore for Nicolas, (arch)bishop of Calabria. A sample plate is found in Metzger, 
Manuscripts of the Greek Bible. 


Manuscript 629 


Location/Catalog Number 


Vatican Library, Rome. Catalog number: Ottob. Gr. 298. 


Contents 


629 contains the Acts, Catholics, and Pauline epistles entire. Greek/Latin diglot (the Latin is a 
typical late vulgate text). It is written on parchment, with Greek and Latin in parallel columns. 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the fourteenth century. 


Description and Text-type 


629 has the minor distinction of being apparently the only “Western” minuscule (at least in 
Paul). It is not a strong “Western” text — it is about 80% Byzantine — but is the only minuscule 
to agree with the Pauline uncials D F G in dozens of their special readings. 


It appears likely that the special character of 629 derives from the Latin (a view first stated by 
Scholz; Gregory writes “[T]he Greek text is made to conform to the Vulgate Latin text. Words 
are put in different order. Sometimes the division of lines and syllables in the Greek is 
assimilated to that of the Latin text.”) In general this is confirmed by my own observations — 
but the assimilation is far from complete. 629 has at least as many Byzantine readings as 
variants derived from the Vulgate, though the strong majority of its “Western” readings are also 
found in the Vulgate (note, for instance, the inclusion of part of 1 John 5:7-8). Other readings 
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may come from an old latin type similar to codex Dublinensis (a/61), and there are a few 
readings which match neither the Byzantine text nor the Vulgate. Thus 629 has little authority 
where it agrees with either the Vulgate or the Byzantine text, but probably at least some value 
where it departs from them. 


In the Catholics 629 is noteworthy for the very high number of singular and near-singular 
readings it displays. These readings do not seem to belong to any known text-type, and do not 
seem as closely associated with the Latin as in Paul. 


Aland and Aland list 629 as Category Ill. Von Soden lists its text-type as K. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: a460; Tischendorf: 1622; 200° 


Bibliography 

Collations: 

Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in UBS? for Acts, Paul, and the Catholics 
Cited frequently in NA” and NA’ for Paul. 
Other Works: 


Manuscript 630 


Location/Catalog Number 


Vatican Library, Rome. Catalog number: Ottob. Gr. 325. 


Contents 


630 contains the Acts (lacking 4:19-5:1), Catholics, and Pauline epistles. It is written on paper, 
1 column per page. 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the fourteenth century. 
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Description and Text-type 


630 is a peculiarly mixed text. In the Acts, it is clearly a member of Family 1739, although not a 
particularly excellent one. In Romans-Galatians, it also goes with family 1739, again weakly, 
with the rate of Byzantine mixture increasing as one goes along. From Ephesians on, it is 
almost purely Byzantine. (The text in Paul may be the result of block mixture; | suspect, 
however, that 630 is the descendent of a manuscript which was Byzantine in Paul but was 
corrected toward family 1739 by a copyist who became less and less attentive and finally gave 
up. This corrected manuscript gave rise to 6380 and 2200.) In the Catholics, 630 belongs with 
Family 2138. It heads a subgroup of the family which includes 1799 (so close to 630 as to 
approach sister status), as well as 206 and probably 429 and 522. (For further information on 
this group, see the entry on 2138.) 


It would appear that 630 and 2200 form a very close group — they are probably cousins, 
perhaps (though this is unlikely) even sisters. For details, see the entry on 2200. 


Aland and Aland list 630 as Category Ill. Von Soden lists its text-type as IP. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: a461 


Tischendorf: 1634; 201° 


Bibliography 

Collations: 

Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA** for Paul and the Catholics. 

Cited in NA?’ for Paul and the Catholics. 

Cited in UBS? for Acts, Paul, and the Catholics 
Other Works 


Thomas C. Geer, Jr., Family 1739 in Acts (Society of Biblical Literature Monograph Series, 
1994). Consists mostly of tables comparing manuscripts 206, 322, 323, 429, 453, 522, 630, 
945, 1704, 1739, 1891, 2200. The analysis is methodologically flawed, but the results are 
generally valid. 
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Manuscript 642 


London, Lambeth Palace 1185. Soden’s a552; Tischendorf/old Gregory 2177, 273°; Scrivener 
185?, 255°; also ds“. Contains the Acts and Epistles with large lacunae (lacking Acts 2:36-3:8, 
7:3-59, 21:7-25, 14:8-27, 18:20-19:12, 22:7-23:11, 1 Cor. 8:12-9:18, 2 Cor. 1:1-10, Eph. 
3:2—-Phil. 1:24, 2 Tim. 4:12-Titus 1:6, Heb. 7:8-9:12). Dated usually to the fourteenth century 
(so, e.g., Scrivener, NA?’) or perhaps the fifteenth century (von Soden, etc.) Scrivener 
observes that 642 “must be regarded as a collection of fragments in at least four different 
hands, pieced together by the most recent scribe.” (This piecing together led to the duplication 
of 1 Cor. 5:11-12, 2 Cor. 10:8-15.) Nor were any of the scribes notable; Scrivener adds that it 
is “miserably mutilated and ill-written.” It includes most of the usual marginal equipment; the 
synaxarion is missing, but this may simply be another lost part of the manuscript. Textually it 
varies somewhat (as might be expected of such a manuscript); although Von Soden 
categorizes it with I?° throughout, the Alands place it in Category Ill in the Catholic Epistles and 
Category V elsewhere (it is unfortunate that they do not investigate the individual fragments). 
In the Catholic Epistles, Wachtel lists it as between 20% and 30% non-Byzantine, showing it as 
a member (probably a weaker one) of the group headed by 808, which also contains 218 (also 
listed by von Soden as |*° in the Acts and Epistles, as is 808) as well as 1127 1359 1563 1718 
(the latter four not being classified by von Soden). 


Manuscript 692 


London, British Museum Add. 22740. Soden’s £1284; Scrivener 596°. Contains the Gospels 
with major lacunae; Luke 2:7—21 has been lost, and all that remains of John is the list of 
titAot. Dated to the twelfth century by all authorities. Scrivener observes that it has illustrations 
and the Eusebian apparatus (with the numbers in blue), but no lectionary marking. He 
describes it as “exquisitely written, and said to greatly resemble Cod. 71 (g**) in text, with 
illuminated headings to the gospels.” The kinship with 71 is confirmed by both Wisse and Von 
Soden; Wisse lists 71 as a core member of Group M27, and 692 is also part of M27. Similarly, 
Von Soden lists both 71 and 692 as I* (his name for the M groups). The Alands, however, 
place 692 in Category V (Byzantine). The manuscript came to the British Museum from 
Athens. 


Manuscript 700 


Location/Catalog Number 


London. Catalog number: British Museum, Egerton 2610. It was purchased for the British 
Museum in 1882 from a German bookseller; its original location seems to be unknown. 
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Contents 


700 contains the gospels complete. It is written on parchment, one column per page. 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the eleventh (Gregory, Von Soden, Aland) or twelfth (Hoskier) 
century (Scrivener would allow either date). It is small enough (about 15 centimetres by 12 
centimetres) that it might possibly have served as a portable or personal testament. It contains 
illustrations of the evangelists, which Scrivener calls “beautifully executed.” Metzger remarks, 
“The scribe employs a rather wide variety of compendia and ligatures (see Hoskier, pp. xi-xiii), 
and is quite erratic in his (mis)use of the jota adscript.” The various reader aids are supplied 
rather sporadically — e.g. the Eusebian apparatus is found in Matthew and Mark, plus part of 
Luke, but very rarely in John; lectionary markings (in gold), by contrast, occur mostly in the 
latter gospels. Hatch notes, “Words written continuously without separation; accents and 
breathings; ruling with a sharp point, letters pendent; high, middle, and low points, and comma; 
initials gold....” 


Description and Text-type 


When Hoskier first collated this manuscript, he noted 2724 differences from the Jextus 
Receptus. While in all probability many of these are actually Byzantine readings, the number 
was high enough to gain scholarly attention. (It is also interesting that omissions outnumbered 
additions by more than two to one.) Some of the most noteworthy readings are in the Lukan 
form of the Lord’s Prayer, particularly in 11:2, where for eA8etw nN BaolAela oOou it reads 
EABETW TO TVEUHA OOU TO aylov Em NHAC Kal KaBaploaTwW Nuac (a reading shared with 
only a handful of witnesses: 162, Gregory of Nyssa, and perhaps Marcion). In several other 
readings it goes with P” B against the majority readings of the prayer. 


Aland and Aland classify 700 as Category Ill. Von Soden classified it as |? (=’Western/ 
Ceesarean”). Wisse lists it as mixed in Luke 1, a core member of Group B (Alexandrian) in 
Luke 10, and kK* in Luke 20. The most widely quoted classification, however, is Streeter’s, who 
groups it with the “Ceesarean” text. (Ayuso later specified 700 as a member of the pure 
“Ceesarean’ text, along with O 565 etc., as opposed to the “pre-Czesarean” text.) 


The above mixture of descriptions shows our current methodological uncertainties. That 700 
exhibits a mixture of readings typical of the Alexandrian and “Western” types (with, of course, a 
considerable Byzantine overlay) cannot be questioned. But such a mix is not necessarily 
“Ceesarean’; the “Caesarean” text (if it exists) is a particular pattern of readings, most of which 
are shared by one of the other types. It is not a description of manuscripts which mix the 
readings of the two types. 
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In fact, an overall analysis of the readings of 700 (data below) reveals hints of a kinship with 
the “Ceesarean” witnesses — but only a hint, even in the non-Byzantine readings. We need a 
better definition of the type before we can be certain. The three closest relatives in each 
category are shown in bold. 


Manuscript | Overall Agreements Non-Byzantine Near-Singular 
ence [Or tnred” | ageenanenit 700 | Agere wih 700 
pe 
| Pe | 96/2t6=44.4% | 2/3=66.7% | 
Ee 
| 363/990=36.7% | 92/134=68.7% | 
| 387/929=41.7% | 67/112=59.8% | 
| 764/981=77.9% | 1/3=333% | 
| 744/988=75.3% | 13/19=68.4% | 
| 457/975=46.9% |  57/93=61.3% | 2 
| 38/973=55.3% |  49/75=65.3% | 
| 731/932=78.4% | 10/12=83.3% =| 
| 649/980=66.2% |  87/104=83.7% | 12 
| 424/622=68.2% | 20/28=71.4% | 
| 758/979=77.4% | 57=714% | 
| 626/982=63.7% | 74/98=75.5% | 
fe | 691/989=69.9% |  60/78=76.9% | 
8 | 679/889=76.4% |  33/43=767% | 
33 | 484/868=55.8% |  41/63=65.1% | 
565 | 699/975=71.7% |  62/74=83.8% | 
579 | 616/975=63.2% |  55/75=73.3% | 
go2_ | -619/990=62.5% |  52/79=65.8% | 2 
1071 | 655/977=67.0% |  23/28=821% | 2 
1241 | 608/937=64.9% |  37/49=755% | 3 
1342 | 713/970=73.5% | 31/44=70.5% | 
1424 | 731/990=73.8% |  30/42=71.4% | 
| 386/837=46.1% | 65/94=69.1% | 
|e | 239/590=40.5% |  36/65=55.4% | 
| ft | 5 12/834=61.4% | 30/49=61.2% | 
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381/766=49.7% 
105/257=40.9% 
| vg | 522/870=60.0% |  44/66=66.7% | 
| sin | 295/710=41.5% | 55/83=66.3% | 
166/379=43.8% | 18/32=56.3% | 


| pesh__ | 506/812-62.3% |  29/49=59.2% | 
| sa | 340/760=44.7% | 59/88=67.0% | 
| bo | 365/747=48.9% |  63/89=70.8% | 4 
| arm | 468/779=60.1% |  83/105=79.0% | 3 
| geo' | 413/708=58.3% |  76/97=78.4% | 


This is the sort of profile we generally find in “Caesarean” manuscripts: 700’s closest overall 
relatives are K* (E, T, Q), but its two closest relatives where it departs from the Byzantine text 
are © and 565. 

Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: £133. Scrivener: 6042. 


Bibliography 
Collations: 


H. C. Hoskier, A Full Account and Collation of the Greek Cursive Codex Evangelium 604, 
London, 1890. (Also examined by Burgon, Simcox, Scrivener.) 


Sample Plates: 

Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible (1 page) 
Hatch (1 page) 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA?6 and NA?” 

Cited in SQE*. 

Cited in UBS’ and UBS. 

Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover. 

Other Works: 
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B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins (MacMillan, 1924) devotes considerable 
space to the relations between the various “Ceesarean” witnesses. 


Manuscript 713 


Birmingham, Selly Oak College Codex Algerina Peckover Greek 7. Soden’s €351; Scrivener’s 
561°. Contains the Gospels with mutilations (lacking, according to Scrivener, Matt. 27:43—44, 
John 7:53-8:11 (?), 10:27-11:14, 11:29-42). (Also has some Palimpsest leaves of an uncial 
lectionary, formerly 437" though now deleted from the catalog.) Variously dated; Scrivener says 
the eleventh century “or a little later’; von Soden lists it as thirteenth century; the Kurzgefasste 
Liste suggests the twelfth. Scrivener describes it as having the Ferrar (f'%) text, but this is not 
confirmed by more recent examinations. Von Soden places the manuscript in I? (a mixed group 
whose other members include 157 235(part) 245 291 1012); Wisse lists it as Mix/K™/Mix. The 
Alands do not place it in any Category, which generally means a manuscript which is mixed but 
much more Byzantine than anything else. Still, it probably deserves more examination than it 
has had. It has illustrations and an extremely full apparatus, though parts of it (prologues and 
menologion) were added later. There are a handful of marginal notes. 


Manuscript 716 


London, British Museum Egerton 2784. Soden’s £448; Scrivener’s 565°. Contains the Gospels 
complete (though only a fragment of the synaxarion survives; we cannot tell if other material, 
such as a menologion or even other parts of the Bible, might once have been included). Dated 
to the fourteenth century by Gregory, Aland, von Soden; Scrivener says twelfth. Of the text, 
Scrivener says that “some of [its readings are] quite unique.” Soden classifies it as l' — a 
catch-all classification; it tells us that the manuscript is probably not purely Byzantine, but it is 
not really a description of the text-type. Wisse classifies it as Cluster 343 in Luke 1 and 10 and 
Cluster 686 in Luke 20 (where he claims Cluster 343 is “not coherent’). Other members of 
Cluster 343 are 343 and 449; Cluster 686 consists of 686, 748, 1198 (but not in Luke 20), 2693 
(Luke 1 only). Wisse considers 686 to be somewhat close to Group A. The small size of these 
clusters, however, makes their classification seem Somewhat suspect. The Alands do not place 
716 in any Category, implying the sort of mixed, mostly-but-not-purely Byzantine, text also 
hinted at by Von Soden and Wisse. Scrivener describes the manuscript as “beautifully written” 
and comments that “[i]ts older binding suggests a Levantine origin.” It has the Eusebian 
apparatus and lectionary indications, though (as noted) little survives of the lectionary tables. 
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Manuscript 892 


Location/Catalog Number 


British Museum, London. Catalog number: Add. 33277. 


Contents 


892 contains the four gospels. John 10:6—12:18 and 14:23—end are insertions from another 
hand (on paper, from about the sixteenth century). It is written on parchment, 1 column per 


page. 
Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the ninth (Aland) or tenth (von Soden, Scrivener) century; Gregory 
would allow either date. Von Soden observes that 892 was copied from an uncial, and that the 
page dimensions and divisions of the exemplar have been preserved. Hatch observes,”Words 
written continuously without separation; accents and breathings; ruling with a sharp point, the 
line running through the letters; high and low points and interrogation point.... O.T. quotations 
sometimes indicated... ” The manuscript includes the full Eusebian apparatus and complete 
lectionary information. 


Description and Text-type 


892 is probably the best surviving minuscule of the Gospels. The base text was clearly of a 
late Alexandrian type, although there is significant Byzantine mixture. It is noteworthy that, 
despite its largely Alexandrian text, it has almost all of the major insertions of the Byzantine 
text; it includes John 7:53-8:11 (being the first important Greek-only manuscript to have the 
pericope), as well as Matthew 16:2-3, Luke 22:43—-44, 23:34, and of course Mark 16:9—20. 
(Luke 22:43—44 show symbols in the margin which may indicate that the scribe thought them 
questionable; no doubts are expressed about the others.) 892 omits the Alexandrian 
interpolation in Matt. 27:48. 


Overall, the text appears slightly closer to N than to B. 


Von Soden classified 892 as H. Wisse lists it as Group B (=Alexandrian). Aland and Aland list it 
as Category Il. 


The sixteenth-century supplements in John are, of course, much more Byzantine than the run 
of the text. 
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Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: €1016 


Bibliography 
Collations: 


J. Rendel Harris, “An Important MS of the New Testament,” Journal of Biblical Literature, ix 
(1890), pp. 31-59. 


Sample Plates: 

Aland & Aland (1 page) 

Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible (1 page) 
Hatch (1 page) 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in all editions since von Soden. 

Other Works: 


Discussed explicitly and with great fullness in von Soden’s introduction. 
Manuscript 945 


Location/Catalog Number 


Mount Athos, where it has been as long as it has been known. Catalog number: Athos 
Dionysiu 124 (37) 


Contents 


945 contains the entire New Testament except the Apocalypse. 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the eleventh century. 


Description and Text-type 


The text of 945 is most noteworthy in the Acts and Catholic Epistles, where it is a clear 
member of family 1739 (so Amphoux, Waltz; Wachtel lists it among the Alexandrian witnesses 
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without associating it clearly with 1739). The text is very close to 1739 itself, although 
noticeably more Byzantine. In the Catholics, in particular, the text is so similar to that of 1739 
that one may suspect 945 of being a (distant) descendant of 1739, with several generations of 
Byzantine mixture. 


In Paul, the manuscript is mostly Byzantine, though it has a few readings reminiscent of family 
1739 and of the (also largely Byzantine) 323. 


In the Gospels, 945 has generally been classified with family 1424 (e.g. von Soden lists it as 
Ie). Wisse, however, lists it as K™™/K™/K*. 


Aland and Aland list 945 as Category IIl in Acts and the Catholics and Category V in the 
Gospels and Paul. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: 6362. Tischendorf: 274; 324° 


Bibliography 

Collations: 

Sample Plates: 

Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA** for Acts. Many readings are cited for the Catholics. 
Cited in NA’ for Acts. Many readings are cited for the Catholics. 
Cited in UBS% for Acts and the Catholics. 

Cited in UBS* for Acts and the Catholics. 

Cited in Huck-Greeven for Matthew-Luke. 

Cited (imperfectly) by von Soden, Merk, and Bover for the Gospels. 
Other Works: 


Thomas C. Geer, Jr., Family 1739 in Acts (Society of Biblical Literature Monograph Series, 
1994). Consists mostly of tables comparing manuscripts 206, 322, 323, 429, 453, 522, 630, 
945, 1704, 1739, 1891, 2200. The analysis is flawed, but the results are generally valid. 
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Manuscript 1010 


Location/Catalog Number 


Athos. Catalog number: lviron, (66) 738. 


Contents 


1010 contains the gospels. The original text of Luke 8:4—44; John 12:25—13:22 has been lost 
and replaced by supplements. 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the twelfth century. 1010 is written on parchment, one column per 
page. 


Description and Text-type 


Von Soden classified 1010 as I*° — i.e. a member of Family 1424 (the other members of the c 
branch include 945, 990, 1207, 1223, and 1293). But neither Wisse nor the Alands found 
evidence to support this. The Alands list 1010 as Category V (i.e. purely Byzantine), although 
they admit that it might be a member of Family 1424. Huck-Greeven cites 1010 — but not as a 
member of the “Soden group” (=Family 1424). 


It is, however, the evidence of Wisse which is most decisive. Wisse confirms the existence of 
von Soden’s I* subgroups, but finds no connection between them. Wisse lists 1010 as K™* in 
Luke 1 and a member of kK” (cluster 160) in Luke 10 and 20. (K* cluster 160 consists of 160, 
1010, and 1293, all of which von Soden labelled as |.) However, 1424 is a (diverging) 
member of Cluster 1675, along with 517, 954, 1349 in Luke 1, 1424, and 1675 — all found by 
von Soden to be members of |*2. Thus Wisse sees no evidence of a link between 1010 and 
1424. 


Finally, a check of 987 test readings for 1010 reveals no kinship with 1424 beyond the 
Byzantine — as well as showing 1010 to be an entirely Byzantine manuscript. As far as the 
test readings are concerned, it appears simply to be a member of K*, whereas 1424 has at 
least a few independent readings. (For more on Family 1424, see the entry on 1424.) 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: €1266. 
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Bibliography 
Collations: 
Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA**, but dropped from NA’. 
Cited in UBS* and UBS‘. 

Cited by Von Soden, Merk, and Bover. 


Other Works: 


1108: see under 2138 and Family 2138 


Manuscript 1175 


Location/Catalog Number 


Patmos. Catalog number: loannou 16. 


Contents 


Originally contained the Acts and Epistles. 1 Thes. 1:10-3:2, Tit. 1:7-end, Philemon, and 
Hebrews 3:6-6:7, 8:6-10:8, 11:20—-12:2, 13:21-end have been lost. 1175 is written on 
parchment, with two columns per page. 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the eleventh century. 


Description and Text-type 


1175 has suffered a great deal of block mixture. The greater part of the text is Alexandrian, but 
large sections are purely Byzantine: Romans, the Johannine Epistles, probably Thessalonians. 
Elsewhere, 1175 is one of the most Alexandrian of the minuscules. In Paul, for instance, it is 
second only to 33 and 1739 in its freedom from Byzantine influence, and second only to 33 in 
the purity of its Alexandrian text. It is, along with 81, the leading witness to the late Alexandrian 
text. 


In the Catholics, the degree of mixture makes it less valuable. In Acts, it is considered (along 
with 81) one of the leading Alexandrian minuscules, but even here Lake and New detect some 
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degree of mixture; they believe that the manuscript fluctuates in the degree of “Western” 
influence. 


Von Soden lists 1175 as H. Richards lists it as a member of the Byzantine Group B® in the 
Johannine Epistles (other members of this group include L, 049, 424*, 794, 1888, and 2143). 
Wachtel considers it Alexandrian in the earlier Catholic epistles. Aland and Aland in the first 
edition of The Text of the New Testament listed it as Category Il; despite its Byzantine mixture, 
the second edition lists it as Category |. My opinion inclines toward their earlier assessment; 
even in the Alexandrian parts, 1175 has few unique readings; it almost always has lots of 
company among the Alexandrian manuscripts. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: a74. Tischendorf: 3892; 360° 


Bibliography 


Collations: 
Kirsopp Lake & Silva New, Six Collations of New Testament Manuscripts (1932). Only Acts is 
collated. 


Sample Plates: 
Aland & Aland (1 page) 


Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA* for Acts and Paul. 

Cited in NA?’ for Acts and Paul. 

Cited in UBS*. 

Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover. 


Other Works: 
Manuscript 1241 


Location/Catalog Number 


Mount Sinai, where it has been for as long as it has been known. Catalog number: Katharinen- 
Kloster 260. 


Contents 


1241 contains the entire New Testament except the Apocalypse. Matthew 8:14—13:3 and Acts 
17:10-18 have been lost. A few other portions are slightly damaged. 1 Cor. 2:10—end, 2 Cor. 
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13:3-end, Galatians, Eph. 2:15-end, Philippians, Colossians, Hebrews 11:3—-end, and the 
Catholics Epistles come from a different hand. 1241 is written on parchment, with one column 
per page in the Gospels and two columns per page elsewhere. 


Date/Scribe 

Dated paleographically to the twelfth century. The original scribe is regarded as careless; there 
are many minor errors. 

Description and Text-type 


1241 has a very diverse text. The text of Matthew and Mark is more Byzantine than anything 
else, though with many Alexandrian readings. In Luke the Alexandrian element prevails; 1241 
is perhaps the best minuscule witness to that book. John is not as Alexandrian as Luke, but 
much better than Matthew and Mark. 


1241 is entirely Byzantine in Acts. 


In Paul, the basic run of the text is Byzantine, but the supplements are of higher quality. 
Although still primarily Byzantine, there are many Alexandrian and other early readings. 


In the Catholic Epistles 1241 is an excellent text, affiliated with Family 1739. It appears to 
belong to a separate branch of the type (perhaps a “Sinai Group” as opposed to the “Athos 
Group” found in 1739 and 9457). 


Wisse classifies 1241 as Group B (but notes that “the last part of [chapter] 1 is not Group B”). 
Von Soden lists it as H. Richards lists it as Group A® (family 1739) in the Johannine Epistles. 
Amphoux also lists it as family 1739. Aland and Aland list it as Category | in the Catholics and 
Category IIl in the Gospels, Acts, and Paul. 

Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: 6371. Tischendorf: 2902; 338° 


Bibliography 


Collations: 
Kirsopp Lake & Silva New, Six Collations of New Testament Manuscripts. (1932) Only Luke 
and John are collated. 


Sample Plates: 
Aland & Aland (1 page) 
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Editions which cite: 

Cited in full in NA. 

Cited in full in NA’. 

Cited in full in UBS*. 

Cited in UBS‘ for the Gospels, Paul, and the Catholics. 
Cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover for the Gospels. 
Cited by SQE* for the Gospels. 

Cited by Huck-Greeven for the Luke. 

Cited in IGNTP Luke. 


Other Works: 
1243: see under 1739 and Family 1739 
1292: see under 2138 and Family 2138 


1319: see under 365 and Family 2127 


Manuscript 1409 


Athos, Xiropotamu 244. Soden’s €371. Contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles with lacunae 
(e.g. there is a lacune of about a chapter around Acts 17). Dated to the fourteenth century in 
the Kurzgefasste Liste, and no other assessment is available (note that von Soden didn’t even 
list it outside the Gospels). Relatively little is known of its text as a result. In the Gospels, 
Wisse lists it as K' with a surplus in Luke 1; this broadly agrees with the Alands, who list it as 
Category V. The Alands also list it as Category V in Paul. In the Acts and Catholic Epistles, 
however, they promote it to Category Il. That it is not entirely Byzantine in Acts is clear; 
whether it is as good as other Category II manuscripts is less so. There is a strong Byzantine 
element, and the non-Byzantine readings do not stand particularly close to any other witness. 
In the Catholic Epistles, Wachtel groups it with 486 1067 2541 (though the Alands list 436 2541 
as Category Ill in the Catholics and 1067 as Category Il); this group of manuscripts appears 
generally Alexandrian, with a text much like A 33 but with more Byzantine readings. 


Manuscript 1424 


Location/Catalog Number 


Chicago (Maywood). Catalog number: Jesuit-Krauss-McCormick Library, Gruber Ms. 152. 
Originally from Kosinitza, Turkey. 
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Contents 


1424 contains the entire New Testament with marginal commentary. Matthew 1:23-2:16 are 
lost. There are marginal commentaries on the Gospels and Pauline Epistles. Also contains 
Hermas. 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the ninth or tenth century. 1424 is written on parchment, one column 
per page. It was written by a monk names Sabas; the books are in the order Gospels (with 
commentary), Acts, Catholic Epistles, Apocalypse, and Pauline Epistles (with commentary). 
The Eusebian apparatus is by a different, probably later, hand. 


Description and Text-type 


Although 1424 contains the entire New Testament, all interest in the manuscript has focussed 
on the gospels (the Alands classify it as Category V, i.e. purely Byzantine, everywhere but in 
the Gospels, and there is no reason to question this). 


The manuscript generated uncertainty from the very start, when it received the Scrivener 
symbol Gimel (4), although it is not an uncial. 


Von Soden did not help matters when he classified 1424 as a witness to the I? group. He broke 
this group down into four subgroups: 


I: 1424 517 1675 954 349 1188(John) 


Ie: 7 267 659 1606(Matt-Luke) 1402(Matt+Mark) 1391(Matt+Mark) 115 117 827 1082(Mark) 
185(John) 


I: 1293 1010 1223 945 1207(Luke+John) 990 
Ie: M 1194 27(Matt+Mark) 71 692(Mark) 


Streeter renamed this group Family 1424 (the name most often used today, although Huck- 
Greeven uses the symbol o and adopts the title the “Soden Group”). Not unexpectedly, 
Streeter also declared the family to be “Ceesarean” (this is not surprising because Streeter 
declared everything “Caesarean” that was not demonstrably something else). Even Streeter 
conceded family 1424 to be only a tertiary witness to the type. 


The work of Wisse, however, seems to have separated the I* group, finding little if any 
relationship between the subgroups. Wisse finds 1424 to be a diverging member of Cluster 
1675, which also contains 517, 954, 1349 (in Luke 1), and 1675, and thus corresponds to Ida. 
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However, Wisse classifies the members of I*° as follows: 7=Cluster 7, 267=Cluster 7, 1606=K*« 
Cluster 187, 115=K™*/K*, 117=K*, and 827=Cluster 827. Thus this group apparently is to be 
dissolved. 


The members of I*° break down as follows: 1293=K™*/kK* Cluster 160, 1010=K™*/K* Cluster 160, 
1223= Family lM (various subgroups), 945=K™/K*, 1207=Family NM (Group 473, pair with 944). 
Thus I** may survive in the form of Kx Cluster 160 (consisting of 160, 1010, and 1293, all 
classified as I*°), but there is no reason to link this group with 1424. 


The members of I* are listed by Wisse as follows: M=M27 (diverging member), 1194=M10, 
71=M27 (core member). Thus I*, which Wisse renames the “M groups,” is also real, but not 
evidently related to 1424. 


All of the above must be treated with a certain amount of caution, since Wisse worked only on 
Luke and his method does not assess mixture. However, it would appear that I? needs to be 
dissolved. Thus Family 1424, instead of referring to |? as a whole, should be reserved for the 
small group 517, 954, (1349), 1424, 1675. 


Whether this group is “Ceesarean” is another question. It is worth noting that Aland and Aland 
find 1424 to have an interesting text only in Mark (but do not classify the other members of 
Wisse’s Cluster 1675. This often means that the manuscripts are heavily Byzantine but have 
too many non-Byzantine readings to write off as Category V; such manuscripts often belong to 
one of the non-K* groups). The table below shows the rate of agreements for 1424 with an 
assortment of other manuscripts. Both overall and non-Byzantine readings are noted. The data 
is for Mark only; 1424 was profiled in 212 readings, of which 49 were non-Byzantine. 


B [40% 
Dséd36%@—— (Cd H—<“—‘—C—sSCSCS 
A 4% —“(s;sC‘iSHOC“‘C ‘!TN‘CS;NCOC 
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On the evidence, it would appear that 1424’s non-Byzantine readings are Alexandrian, not 
“Caesarean.” 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: 630. 


Bibliography 
Collations: 
Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA”* and NA”’ for the Gospels. 

Cited in UBS’ and UBS‘ for the Gospels. 

Cited by Von Soden, Merk, and Bover for the Gospels. 


Other Works: 
B. H. Streeter, The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins (MacMillan, 1924) devotes considerable 
space to the relations between the various “Ceesarean” witnesses. 
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1448: see under 2138 and Family 2138 


1490: see under 2138 and Family 2138 


Manuscript 1505 


Location/Catalog Number 

Mount Athos, where it has been as long as it has been known. Catalog number: Athos Laura B’ 
26 

Contents 

1505 contains the entire New Testament except the Apocalypse; also Psalms and Odes. It is 
written on parchment, 1 column per page. 

Date/Scribe 


The colophon (which is not in the same hand as the manuscript) claims a date of 1084. E. C. 
Colwell has shown that the colophon (the text of which is shown below; depending on your 
software, text with overbars may show up as underlined) is fraudulent. 


Eypagn em tn¢c BaolAsl[ac] Tou euoeBetatou K[al] mtAouxploTOU KU[ploU] AAEELoU 
ule]y[a]JA[ou] SouKa OeuBaoTou TOU KOUVNVOU ett ETLOUOG] CHOB KU[KAW EALOU] 8 KU[KAW] 
[oeAnvns] 4 Evd[ikTiwvoc] Nn N aTOKpea tavovuaplw Ad voy[tKov] oapK[a] p[a]p[tiw] Ke 
xp[tottavov] maox[a] p[a]p[ttw] Kn Nn vnoteta T[wv] ay[twv] amooTOA[wv] nuEplat] Ac 


(For further discussion of this forged colophon, see the appropriate item in the article on 
Scribes and Colophons). 


The manuscript probably dates from the twelfth century. Gary S. Dykes reports that it is by the 
same scribe as 2400, which the Alands date to the thirteenth century but which Dykes believes 
to come from the twelfth century. 
Description and Text-type 


1505 is most closely associated with 2495 (XV, at Sinai). 2495 could perhaps be a slightly 
corrupted descendent of 1505; certainly they have a close common ancestor. 


In the gospels, von Soden listed 1505 as K*. Wisse describes it as K™/K™/K*, and adds “k* 
Cluster 261 in 1 and 10; pair with 2495.” 
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In the Acts and Epistles, 1505 is a member of Family 2138 (also known as family 614 or family 
1611). It is one of the leading members of the group, especially in Paul, where the family 
consists of only a handful of manuscripts (1505, 1611, 2495, the Harklean Syriac, 1022 in part, 
and probably 2005). In the Acts and Catholics, where the family breaks down into several 
subgroups, 1505 and 2495 form their own subgroup (other important subgroups include 
213841611, 2412+614, and — in the Catholics — 630+1799+429+522+206. For further 
details, see the entry on 2138].) 


Family 2138 is often described as “Western.” This is perhaps open to question; its kinship with 
D is, at the very least, loose. The family contains a significant number of non-Byzantine non- 
Alexandrian readings, but these appear to me to come from their own independent tradition. 


Aland and Aland classify 1505 as Category V in the Gospels and Category III in the Acts and 
Epistles. 


See also the entry on 2495. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: 6165 


Bibliography 
Collations: 


Sample Plates: 
Kirsopp & Silva Lake, Dated Greek Minuscule Manuscripts to the Year 1200 A.D. 


Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA* for the Catholic Epistles. 

Cited in NA?’ for Acts, Paul, and Catholics. 
Cited in UBS* for the Gospels and Catholics. 


Other Works: 

E.C. Colwell, “Methods in Validating Byzantine Date-Colophons: A Study of Athos, Laura B.26,” 
originally published as “A Misdated New Testament Manuscript: Athos, Laura B.26 (146) in 
Quntulacumque: Stodies Presented to Kirsopp Lake...; republished in Colwell, Studies in 
Methodology in Textual Criticism of the New Testament, pp. 142-147 

See also the various articles by C.-B. Amphoux concerning Family 2138. 
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Manuscript 1506 


Location/Catalog Number 


Mount Athos, where it has been as long as it has been known. Catalog number: Athos Laura B’ 
89. 


Contents 


Contains the gospels with very many minor lacunae. Also contains Romans plus 1 Corinthians 
1:1-2, 1:4-4:15, again with minor lacunae. Written on parchment, 1 column per page. 
Commentary manuscript; Maurice Robinson (confirming Von Soden) notes that it has a 
“Theophylact interspersed commentary.” 


Date/Scribe 


The colophon gives a date of 1320. The text is written in red ink, with the commentary in black; 
the latter is much easier to read. Maurice Robinson, who has examined films of the 
manuscript, makes this observation: “Theoph. Comm. interspersed with text; but the red ink 
used for the text is so light [on the film] as to be virtually non-readable. Only major readings 
can be noted, and not orthographic or individual letters in most cases.” 


Description and Text-type 


In the gospels 1506 is Byzantine. It was not profiled by Wisse due to an illegible microfilm. (No 
doubt the poor condition of the manuscript is largely responsible for this; in addition, Wisse 
generally did not examine commentary manuscripts.) Nonetheless, it does not appear to 
belong to the major Byzantine strands (K*, K’, etc.), as it omits the story of the Adulteress. 


In Paul, insofar as it survives, 1506 is extraordinarily valuable. The overall cast of its text is 
Alexandrian, falling close to XN. But it also has at least one unique reading: Alone among known 
Greek manuscripts, it omits chapter 16 of Romans. (It place the doxology of Romans after both 
chapter 14 and chapter 15.) Many scholars have, of course, questioned whether chapter 16 
belongs here; the finding of a Greek manuscript which omits the chapter is, at the very least, 
interesting. 


Aland and Aland classify 1506 as Category V in the Gospels and Category II in Paul. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: ©: 
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Bibliography 
Collations: 
Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA?° and NA?’ for Paul (although, given the state of the manuscript, its readings can 
only be considered assured when it is cited explicitly). 

Cited in SQE13 for the Gospels. 

Cited in UBS* for Paul. 


Other Works: 

1518: see under 2138 and Family 2138 
1573: see under 365 and Family 2127 
1582: see under 1 and Family 1 

1611: see under 2138 and Family 2138 
1689: see under 13 and Family 13 
1704: see under 1739 and Family 1739 
1709: see under 13 and Family 13 


1735: see under 1739 and Family 1739 


Manuscript 1739 


Location/Catalog Number 


Mount Athos, where it has been as long as it has been known. Catalog number: Athos Laura B' 
64 


Contents 


1739 contains the Acts, Paul, and the Catholic Epistles. Acts 1:1-2:6 are from another, later 
hand. The quire numbers indicate that the volume originally contained the Gospels as well. 
(One may speculate that Acts 1:1-2:6 stayed with the Gospels, when the Gospels and Acts 
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were separated, and hence were lost.) It may have also contained the Apocalypse; we simply 
cannot tell at this time (the last page of the manuscript shows signs of offprints of a kephalia 
list for the Apocalypse, but these do not appear to come from the same scribe). There are a 
number of marginal comments from early church fathers; in Paul the majority of these are from 
Origen, though in the Acts and Catholic Epistles other writers come to the fore. 


At some point several of the pages had portions cut off; this evidently cost us the colophon for 
Acts and part of that for Paul. Several of the marginal notes also seem to have suffered 
attempts at erasure. It has been speculated that these were removed by an owner of the 
manuscript who disapproved of their contents (perhaps he didn’t approve of the editor of the 
commentary? And the editor probably gave his name, as there are comments in the first 
person). 


1739 is written on parchment, 1 column per page. 


Date/Scribe 
Dated paleographically to the tenth century. 


The scribe, who gives his name as Ephraim, also wrote the Venice Aristotle (Codex Marcianus 
201), dated by its colophon to 954. Ephraim is also believed to have written the gospel codex 
1582, dated 949, and our chief manuscript of Polybius (believed to date from 947). 


In his work on 1739, Ephraim included a preface to the Pauline Epistles which apparently 
came from the compiler of this commentary edition. It states that that edition was based on a 
very ancient manuscript which was found to have a text similar to Origen’s. The exception is 
Romans, which was taken directly from the text of Origen’s commentary on that book. 


It has been thought that Ephraim compiled the commentary itself, but it seems more likely that 
he had it before him and copied it. 


One or two later hands have worked on the codex, probably during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. One added lectionary notes. The same or (more likely) another added comments 
that Lake called “long but unimportant.” Also around this time, a reader attempted to eradicate 
many of the ancient notes. It is possible that this is also the person who cut off the final 
colophon. Whoever this person was, he has significantly reduced our knowledge of this most 
valuable of codices. 


Description and Text-type 


The earlier editors classified 1739 as Alexandrian. Von Soden describes it as a member of the 
H group in Paul; in Acts he placed it with 1°. 
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Zuntz, based on a far more detailed examination of 1 Corinthians and Hebrews (only), placed it 
in its own text-type with P**, B, and the Coptic versions. 


The Lakes considered it a strong representative of the “Caesarean” text. 


Richards places it in his “Group A%,” which | would call “family 1739,” in the Johannine Epistles. 
The work of Duplacy and Amphoux confirms the existence of this group in the Catholics as a 
whole. (Wachtel, however, who examines manuscripts based on relatively few readings, does 
not distinguish the “Alexandrian” and family 1739 texts.) 


Thomas C. Geer, who examined Family 1739 in Acts, concluded that the manuscript was 
Egyptian, but also belonged to Family 1739. (For this rather contradictory statement, see the 
section on Family 1739 below.) 


The similarity to the text of Origen, first noted by the compiler of the ancestor, is real, although 
1739’s text is by no means identical to Origen’s. It should be noted, however, that there is no 
evident change in text-type between Romans and Paul’s other letters. 


In the author’s opinion, family 1739 forms its own text-type, which (in Paul in particular) falls 
between the other three non-Byzantine text-types (P**/B, Alexandrian, “Western”). Also in the 
author’s opinion, the readings of this group are extremely early and deserve consideration 
equal to that given to the best uncials. Stephen Carlson’s work on the manuscripts of Galatians 
also places 1739 and its relatives on a branch of the stemma distinct from both the P*°/B and 
Alexandrian groups. 


1739 is the best and usually the earliest representative of a large textual grouping. In the Acts 
(where the family is perhaps slightly poorer than in the Epistles), other members of this group 
include 323, 630, 945, and 1891. In Paul, they include 0121(a), 0243/0121b, 6, 424**, 630 (in 
part), and 1881 (1908 has an abbreviated form of the commentary in Romans, but the text is 
different). In the Catholics, 1739’s allies include 323, 945, 1881, 2298, and (at a slightly greater 
distance) C/04 and 1241. Zuntz believes that the other Pauline manuscripts (0243, etc.) are 
descendants of 1739. In my opinion, however, the type goes back before 1739, as most of the 
lesser manuscripts (with the exception of 0121) preserve at least occasional non-Byzantine 
readings not found in 1739 itself. 


Scholars have speculated that 1739 was copied from a fourth or fifth century commentary 
manuscript (since none of the marginal commentators quoted date from after the fourth 
century, and it appears that the scholia were already present in Ephraim’s exemplar). Zuntz, in 
fact, believes that the text of this manuscript was contemporary with P** (second century). 
Against this we should point out the flowering of family 1739 texts in the tenth century — there 
are three (1739, 0121, 0243) from that century, and only C (which is a marginal member of the 
type) occurs earlier. (See, however, the comments by Zuntz on 0121/M). The nature of the text 
also may argue against this; it seems to me likely (though far from certain) that the combined 
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edition of text and commentary was compiled during the Photian revival of learning of the ninth 
century. The text itself, of course, is very much older. 


1739 was copied from an uncial ancestor. It is possible that this manuscript was also the 
exemplar of 0243; the two are that close. It seems more likely, however, that 0243 and 1739 
are “first cousins,” each copied from the same exemplar with one intervening copy. (The 
marginal commentary in 1739 may have been added to the intervening copy, or more likely the 
copyist of 0243 or its parent did not bother with the marginalia.) The other members of the 
family go back somewhat further, and form their own subgroups (e.g. 6 and 424** seem to 
descend from a common text). 


Aland and Aland classify 1739 as Category II in Acts and Category | in Paul and the Catholics. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: a78 


Bibliography 


Collations: 

Kirsopp Lake & Silva New, Six Collations of New Testament Manuscripts, (1932). Collated by 
Morton S. Enslin from photographs by R.P. Blake. The text and annotations are collated 
separately. A few passages are omitted because of damaged photographs. 


Sample Plates: 

Lake & New (1 page) 

Aland & Aland (1 page) 

Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible (1 page) 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in full in NA26, NA?’, and all UBS editions. Also cited by von Soden, Merk, and Bover, but 
these collations are highly inaccurate. 


Other Works: 

J.N. Birdsall, A Study of MS. 1739 and its Relationship to MSS. 6, 424, 1908, and M 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 1959) 

E. von der Goltz, Eine Textkritische des zehnten bezw. sechsten Jahrhunderts. (1899; includes 
much of the text, but collated under bad conditions and rather inaccurate. The marginalia are 
not included.) 

Otto Bauernfiend, Der Rémerbrieftext des Origens (Texte und Untersuchungen, xiv.3, 1923; 
includes a discussion of 1739 and its relatives, supplementing von der Goltz) 

Thomas C. Geer, Jr., Family 1739 in Acts (Society of Biblical Literature Monograph Series, 
1994). Consists mostly of tables comparing manuscripts 206, 322, 323, 429, 453, 522, 630, 
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945, 1704, 1739, 1891, 2200. The analysis is flawed, but the results are generally valid. 

K.W. Kim, “Codices 1582, 1739, and Origen,” Journal of Biblical Literature, volume 69 (1950), 
p. 167f. 

G. Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles: A Disquisition upon the Corpus Paulinum (1953; includes a 
large section on 1739, its ancestry, and its relationship to P** and B, as well as observations 
about its relation to Origen). 


Note: The above list is very incomplete, and includes only works devoted largely or entirely to 
1739. 
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The final lines of the final page (folio 102) of 1739. The last four lines of Philemon are shown 
(verses 22-25, beginning pol Ee viav). This is followed by the subscription, (Toc as a ligature) 
®IAHMONA ET PAH AITO PQMH2 AIA TYXIKOY KAI ONHZIMOY. This is followed by 
Ephraim’s signature. Note that the bottom of this page has been cut off rather sloppily by a 


later owner. This presumably was to suppress some information the owner did not approve of. 


Family 1739 


The existence of a “1739-text” was realized almost from the time when 1739 was discovered, 
when it was observed that, in Paul, the text of 1739 had similarities to those of M/0121, 6, and 
424*™, and that the marginal commentary was shared in part by 1908. 


At the time, however, little attention was paid to this fact. As recently as 1953, Zuntz could write 
“At any rate, [the] common peculiarities [of 6, 424**, 1908, and 0121] are so striking as to rob 
these formerly important witnesses of their vote wherever their evidence is now found to be 
anticipated by 1739” (G. Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles, 1953, p. 74). However, this view 
needs to be modified in light of modern discoveries. The 1739 text is not a simple group, but 
an actual type, which in the Catholics can be discerned as early as the fifth century in C (and is 
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in fact even older, as Origen also attests the type). In any case, all witnesses to the family 
need to be considered to determine its scope. 


The first steps toward this came when Birdsall (in the 1959 thesis noted in the entry on 1739) 
observed that 0121 was actually two codices, one of which proved to be part of 0243, which 
was discovered at about this time. | myself took a second step by adding to the family 1881, 
which is (after 1739 itself) the best witness to the complete family in Paul. In addition, the pair 
630-2200 are weak members of the family in Romans-Galatians. 


The family has also gathered some attention in the Catholics. Both Richards and Amphoux 
demonstrated its existence. Richards found the family to include (P”) 1739 323 1241 1243 623 
5 (1845) (642) in the Johannine Epistles; the more exact research of Amphoux and Outtier 
located the family text in 323 945 1241 1243 1735 2298 2492. 


In Acts, the most detailed study has been that of Thomas C. Geer, Jr., in the monograph 
Family 1739 in Acts (Society of Biblical Literature Monograph Series, 1994). This work 
examines an even dozen members of family 1739 (206, 322, 323, 429, 453, 522, 630, 945, 
1704, 1739, 1891, 2200). Methodologically it is hardly a success; apart from the fact that it 
uses too few readings to be of much use, and assumes that the only possible text-types are 
Aexandrian, Byzantine, and “Western,” it tries to have things both ways by classifying eight 
manuscripts as Byzantine (206, 322, 323, 429, 522, 630, 1704, 2200) and four as Egyptian 
(453, 945, 1739, 1891) — but still calling them allmembers of family 1739! In fact all of these 
manuscripts (except perhaps 453) are family 1739 texts with some Byzantine mixture, with the 
mixture being least in 1739 1891 and most in 322 323. 


Even so, Geer’s results (when compared with our results from the Catholics) allow us to 
prepare a sort of a genealogy (though not a precise stemma) of family 1739. Note the 
existence of several subgroups, including family 630 (630 2200 and some lesser members), 
which carries across the Paulines and Catholics although it does not always align with 1739. In 
the diagram below, the numbers, of course, represent actual manuscripts. The bold letters 
represent hypothetical ancestors. Note that, since this is not a stemma, the lines do not 
represent actual acts of copying but lines of descent. They may represent only one generation 
of copying, but more likely they represent two or three or even more. Where there is Byzantine 
mixture, | have marked this with a light-colored slash. The extent of the mixture is shown by 
the number of slashes. 
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A (family 1739) 


B (family 630) D 


206 429 522 bal 


ééuu I29 S50 


Partial genealogy of family 1739 in Acts. 


The geographical center of Family 1739 is difficult to determine. 1739 itself, of course, is on 
Mount Athos, as are its mixed relative 945 1704. 1241 (the best representative in the Catholics 
other than 1739), 1243 (also good in the Catholics) and 1881 (the best representatives of the 
type other than 1739 in Paul), however, are at Sinai, and 1891 (the best representative other 
than 1739 in Acts) is at Jerusalem. 


All of the above has been based on published results; very little of it is my own work. But the 
available publications are not always the most complete. The section which follows will attempt 
to outline the text-type of family 1739 in Paul and the Catholics, and then describe its 
significance. 


Paul 


As noted, the witnesses here are 0121, 0243, 6, 424**, 630/2200 (Romans-Galatians), 1881, 
and 1908. 


The first and last of these need the least discussion. In both cases, the dependency is obvious. 


If we examine the Nestle apparatus, we find that 0121 and 1739 both exist for 59 readings 
(disregarding conjectures, punctuation varia, etc.). The two agree in 47 of these cases, or 80% 
of the time. However, the agreement is actually closer than this. It appears distinctly possible 
that 0121 is a corrupt descendent of 1739. Let us examine the twelve differences briefly: 


1Cor 15:54 to @BaptTov.... aBavaoiav 0121=1739* (1739™9" Byzantine) 
1Cor 15:55 vikoc.... KEvTpov 0121=1739° 

1Cor 16:6 napayuevw 0121=1739° 

1Cor 16:24 aunv 0121=1739*"4 
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2Cor 11:14 Bauya 0121=Byz 

2Cor 11:18 add thv 0121=1739° Byz 

2Cor 11:21 noOnvnkaywv 0121=1739c Byz 

2Cor 11:23 muAakaic.... uMepBaAAOvTwe 0121=Byz 
2Cor 11:27 add ey 0121=Byz 

2Cor 11:28 emotaoic 0121=Byz 

2Cor 12:1 5&1 0121= K 223 945 1505 2412 pm 

2Cor 12:5 add wou 0121=Byz 


Thus in the fragment in 1 Corinthians 0121 agrees everywhere with 1739 (text or margin); in 2 
Corinthians it either agrees with 1739 or the Byzantine text (there appears to have been block 
mixture here). While 0121 cannot have been copied directly from 1739, it could be a grandchild 
or niece via a sister which has suffered Byzantine mixture. In any case it adds little to the 
family text. 


The same can be said for 1908, which we can briefly dismiss. It shares certain of 1739’s 
marginal comments (e.g. in Romans 1:7 they share the scholion stating that Origen’s text 
omitted EN POQMH), but there is no kinship between the texts. In addition, the marginal 
commentary in 1739 is fuller and better. 1908’s commentary may or may not be descended 
from 1739's; in any case, it offers us nothing of value not found in 1739. 


This is simply not true for the other witnesses (0243, 6, 424**, 630, 1881). All of them — 
especially the first and the last — can help us to move back beyond 1739. 0243 is helpful 
because it almost certainly derives from an exemplar no more than three copies removed from 
1739’s exemplar. 1881 is helpful because, although neither as pure nor as good as 17939, itis a 
complete text of the 1739 type which is independent of 1739 itself. 


424** (Tischendorf’s 67**) is a manuscript whose ordinary text is quite Byzantine. A corrector 
worked over that manuscript and made many hundreds of corrections, many of them quite 
striking (e.g. the omission of “in Ephesus” in Ephesians 1:1). The vast majority of these 
changes agree with 1739. 


Given the Byzantine nature of its underlying text, 424 as corrected is not an overwhelmingly 
good Family 1739 witness. But the corrections themselves witness an excellent family 1739 
text. 
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Relatively close to 424** is 6 (e.g. it too omits “in Ephesus” in Ephesians 1:1). 6 is an odd mix, 
with late Byzantine scattered among important Family 1739 readings (e.g. the omission of “and 
clings to his wife” in Eph. 5:31 — a reading shared only with 1739*). 


630 (and its close relative 2200, which together form family 6830 — a group found throughout 
Acts, Paul, and the Catholics, though its text-type changes) is a block-mixed witness. In 
Romans-Galatians it has a family 1739 text with a significant Byzantine overlay; from 
Ephesians on it is nearly purely Byzantine. 


1881 is, after 1739, the best complete witness to family 1739. It has suffered some Byzantine 
mixture (it would appear that about 30% of its distinctive family 1739 readings have been 
replaced by Byzantine variants), but still agrees with 1739 some 80% of the time — as well as 
retaining a few family readings where 1739 seems to have suffered corruption. 


Finally, there is 0243 (including the manuscript once known as 0121b). This manuscript, which 
includes 2 Corinthians complete as well as fragments of 1 Corinthians and Hebrews, is 
noteworthy for its close agreement with 1739. The two agree at about 95% of all points of 
variation. (A striking example is their reading xwpic Geou in Heb. 2:9). It is likely that 1739 and 
0243 are first cousins; they may even be sisters. If we examine Hebrews, for instance, the 
complete list of differences is as follows: 
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L Byz D* | 33 1739°? emtoloev) 


1:12 autouc we watiov with P46 x AB D* |autous with K L 056 0142 33 1881 
Byz 
9 173929" jllegible (re/l/reads xapttt |xwptc BEou with 1739* 424c 
O8eou) 


4:1 |S5oKn with P* NAB D K al Soket with L056 0142 al (itac?) 

EUPOBOC evooBoc (rel/ read ekpoBoc) 

12:25 =|xpnyuatioavta TOV xpnuatioavta with P46* n* A D 
(rell xpratioovTa) 


1 
1 
13 de 1739° with C DK L 33 Byz yap 0243 1738* with P** n* A D* P 81 
1175 1881 
13 
13 
1 


5 apKOULEVOL 1739° with rel! apKouUEevos 0243 1739* with P44 
81 1881 


ou with x* C* P 33 1175 Kat ou with P* AD KL 81 1881 Byz 
13:11 letoepetat with rell elodepete with D* (itac. ?) 
13:16 = |evapeotettat with P* (x A) D(*) KL Jevepyetettat 0243" 


rell 


13:17 UNWV Kal with rel! UUWV Kal Kal (dittog?) 
13:21 QUTOU QUTW 1739™29" with N* AC* jauTtou 0243 1739* with D K L 1881 
33* 81* 1175 Byz 


So we find a grand total of only fifteen differences between 1739 and 0243 in Hebrews, many 
of which do not qualify as “real” variants. Four (1:3, 1:4, 13:16, 13:17) are singular readings of 
0243 (two being clear errors and the other two also possibly slips of the pen). 13:11 is a 
subsingular itacism in 0243, and the difference in 4:1 is also itastic. Five (1:2, 2:9, 13:4, 13:5, 
13:21) involve places where 1739* and 1739™9" disagree, with 1739* agreeing with 0243 in 
four of five cases. 12:21 is a spelling variant. Thus, in the whole of Hebrews, 0243 and 1739 
have only three substantial differences (1:12, 12:25, 13:6, and even 12:25 and 13:6 may be 
errors of copying). 


From such a small sample, it is difficult to determine which of the two manuscripts is the 
earlier. If anything, 1739 (even though a minuscule) looks more primitive than 0243. The errors 
in 0243 imply that it cannot be the exemplar of 1739. But 1739 can hardly be 0243’s exemplar, 
either, because of 0243’s lack of acknowledgement of the marginal readings (most of which 
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were included by the original scribe of 1739). The two might be sisters, or even more likely, 
uncle and nephew or first cousins. They probably aren’t much more distant than that. 


The following tables summarize the members of Family 1739 in Acts, Paul, and the Catholic 
Epistles. 


Family 1739 in Acts (based on the list offered by Thomas C. Geer, Jr. Family 1739 in Acts). 
(Note: Von Soden lists as related Ib witnesses the following: 1891 242 522 206 1758 1831 429 
536 491 | 1739 2298 323 440 216 066. However, some of these cannot be verified, others are 
clearly not members of Family 1739 in Acts, and in any case the subgroups are wrong. 
Therefore only witnesses identified by Geer are included.) 


Date |Location Catalog Soden |Comment 
Number descr. 


206 XIll London Lambeth Contains the Acts and Epistles with 
1182 lacunae. Acts 1:1-12:3, 13:5-15, 2 John, 

3 John, and Jude are from another hand 
(dated XIV). 206 is listed as Category III 
by the Alands in the Catholics; V 
elsewhere. Originally from “a Greek 
island” (Scrivener). Like 429, 522, 630, 
and 2200, it belongs with Family 2138 in 
the Catholics. According to Geer, it 
belongs with the pair 429 522, but only in 
the second half of Acts (in the first half of 
Acts it is amuch weaker member of the 
family). 


XV London British Libr. }|°? Contains the Acts and Epistles. Sister of 
Harley 5620 323 or nearly. It has a weak Family 1739 

text in Acts and the early Catholic 
Epistles; much more strongly Family 
1739 in the later Catholics. Paul is mostly 
Byzantine. Classified by the Alands as 
Category Il in the Catholics and III 
elsewhere. “There are no chapter 
divisions prima manu; the writing is small 
and abbreviated” (Scrivener). 
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XIl Geneva Public and 
University 
Library Gr. 
20. 


XIV Wolfenbtttel |Herzog 
August Libr. 
16.7 Aug. 
Ao 


Contains the Acts and Epistles, with Acts 
1:1-8, 2:36—45 from a later hand. Known 
to be a near-sister or forerunner of 322 
since at least the time of Scrivener. It has 
a weak Family 1739 text in Acts and the 
early Catholic Epistles; much more 
strongly Family 1739 in the later 
Catholics. Paul is mostly Byzantine. 
Classified by the Alands as Category Il in 
the Catholics and III elsewhere. “Brought 
from Greece, beautifully but carelessly 
written, without 

subscriptions” (Scrivener). 

Contains the Acts and Epistles in the 
hand of one George; the Apocalypse was 
added by a later (XV) hand. The Alands 
list it as Category Ill in the Acts and 
Catholics; V in Paul and the Apocalypse. 
Von Soden lists it as K(") in the 
Apocalypse. According to Geer, it is 
closest to 522; also to 206 in the second 
half of Acts. Like 206, 522, 630, and 
2200, it belongs with Family 2138 in the 
Catholics. 
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Vatican Contains the Acts and Catholic Epistles 
Libr. Barb. (only), with commentary. Dated XI by 
Gr. 582 Scrivener, but all other authorities give 
the date as XIV. Rated Category Ill by the 
Alands. Geer considers it a very weak 
member of Family 1739; certainly it is 
among the most Byzantine of the 
manuscripts listed here. Von Soden 
Classified it as I*’, and one of the 
manuscripts in that group is 307, found 
by the Alands to be very close to 453. 
(No one, however, has claimed 307 as a 
member of family 1739). In the Catholics, 
Wachtel lists it among the manuscripts 
that are 30-40% non-Byzantine, and 
groups it with 1678 and 2197. 
522 1515 |Oxford Bodleian Complete New Testament, “written by 
i Michael Damascenus the Cretin for John 
Francis Picus of Mirandola” (Scrivener). 
Rev. 2:11—23 are lost. The Alands list 522 
as Category Ill in the Acts and Catholics; 
V in the Gospels, Paul, and Apocalypse. 
Von Soden lists it as K* in the Gospels 
and I in the Apocalypse. It has the 
Euthalian prologues but evidently not the 
text. According to Geer, it is closest to 
429; also to 206 in the second half of 
Acts. Like 206, 429, 630, and 2200, it 
belongs with Family 2138 in the 
Catholics. 
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1149 


Vatican 


Libr. Ottob. 


Gr. 325 


Dionysiu 


124 (37) 


Contains the Acts and Epistles (lacking 
Acts 4:9-5:1). Pairs with 2200 throughout 
and and probably with 1799 in the 
Catholics only; also (at a greater 
distance) with 206, 429, 522 in the Acts 
and Catholic Epistles (all of these 
manuscripts belonging to Family 2138 in 
the Catholics). The Alands list as 
Category Ill, but the text in fact varies 
widely. In Acts it is Family 1739 (with 
significant Byzantine mixture). The early 
epistles of Paul are also mixed Family 
1739; in the later epistles it is entirely 
Byzantine. Geer indicates that in Acts 
630 and 2200 are closer to 1891 than to 
1739, and share with 1891 a tendency to 
turn Byzantine in the final chapters of 
Acts. 

Contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles. 
In both the Acts and Catholic Epistles it 
stands very close to 1739, but with more 
Byzantine readings; it is possible that it is 
actually a corrupt descendent of 1739 
itself, though perhaps more likely that it is 
derived from one of 1739’s immediate 
ancestors (since it has a few non- 
Byzantine readings not found in 1739). In 
Acts, Geer reports that 945 is also close 
to 1739’s near-sister 1891, and also to 
1704. In the Gospels, von Soden lists it 
as belonging to I* (which he regarded as 
one of the weaker branches of Family 
1424); Wisse corrects this to K™*/K*. The 
Alands list it as Category III in Acts and 
the Catholic Epistles, V in the Gospels 
and Paul. Even in Paul there are hints of 
1739 type readings, but only very few; 
the main run of the text is Byzantine. 
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1704 {1541 |Athos Kutlumusiu Contains the entire New Testament. 

356 Classified by the Alands as Category III in 
Acts, V elsewhere. Not profiled by Wisse 
because of its late date. According to 
Geer, it stands closest to 945, with 1739 
next on the list. Based on Geer’s data for 
“Primary Family 1739 readings,” it would 
appear possible that 1704 is a 
descendent of 945, or at least of one of 
its near kin (nearer than 1739); in seventy 
readings, only once does 1704 have the 
family text when 945 does not, and there 
are several instances where 945 
preserves the family reading but 1704 
has been conformed to the Byzantine 
text. Geer confirms that 1704 is much 
more Byzantine in its final chapters. 


1739 X Athos Lavra B’ 64 |I»2 Contains the Acts and Epistles, with 
marginal commentary. Acts 1:1—2:6 are 
from a later hand; they probably were 
added when the gospels were cut off. 
Written by the scribe Ephraem, who also 
wrote 1582. Best and often the earliest 
member of Family 1739, although the 
Alands rate it Category II in Acts (I 
elsewhere). Von Soden classifies it as H 
(Alexandrian) elsewhere. A near-sister of 
1891 in Acts, and possibly the ancestor of 
some of the other Family 1739 witnesses 
(e.g. 945 and 1704; probably not of the 
206—429-522-—630-—2200 group). 
Furnished with a marginal commentary, 
mostly from Origen in Paul but from other 
sources in the Acts and Catholics. 
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1891 X Jerusalem; 
St. 
Petersburg 


. 


1151 


Jerusalem: 
Orthodox. 
Patr. Saba 
107; St. 
Petersburg: 


Olympiotiss 
es 79 


The two leaves in St. Petersburg were 
formerly numbered 2162. Contains the 
Acts and Epistles. Text is valuable only in 
Acts (where the Alands rate it Category Il; 
elsewhere V). Seems to be a near-sister 
of 1739, and very nearly as pure a text of 
the family. Geer reports a connection to 
630, and also an increasing number of 
Byzantine readings in the final chapter. 
This suggests the possibility that its 
ancestor was a Byzantine manuscript 
corrected toward a good Family 1739 
text, but only in Acts, with the corrector 
becoming careless as he approached the 
end of the manuscript. 

Contains the entire New Testament. Pairs 
with 630 in the Acts and Epistles; also 
with 1799 in the Catholics. Von Soden 
classifies it as K* in the Gospels; Wisse 
lists it as K/K™/K*. The Alands classify it 
as Category Ill in the Acts and Epistles, V 
in the Gospels and Apocalypse. Geer 
confirms its closeness to 630, and also 
with 1891, and indicates a shift toward 
the Byzantine text in the final chapters of 
Acts. 
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Family 1739 in Paul. The following manuscripts have been shown to be connected with 
— 1739 (or, in the case of 1908, with 1739 itself) in Paul: 


Date Location Catalog |Soden |Comment 
Number weoet 


0121 London British Tischendorf’s M, cited as 0121a in NA*; 
Libr. formerly lumped with the Hamburg portion of 
Harley 0243 as M/0121. Contains 1 Cor. 15:52- 
5613 16:24, 2 Cor. 1:1-15, 10:13—-12:5. Written in 

red ink. Usually dated to century X, but 
Zuntz argues that its semi-uncial hand 
belongs to XII. Of the manuscripts of Family 
1739, it is the one most likely to be 
descended from 1739 itself (see the list of 
readings cited above). The earlier portions 
(in 1 Corinthians and 2 Corinthians 1) are 
very close to 1739; the portion from the 
second half of 2 Corinthians has a heavy 
Byzantine overlay. Categorised by the 
Alands as Category Ill. 


The Hamburg portion was formerly known 
as 0121(b); Tischendorf’s M. Contains 1 Cor. 
13:4—2 Cor. 13:13 (Vienna); Hebrews 1:1— 
4:3, 12:20-13:25 (Hamburg). Written in red 
ink. Categorized by the Alands as Category 
Il, but it is extremely close to 1739 (which is 
Category |); the two might possibly be 
sisters, although first or second cousins is 
more likely. Where it exists, 0243 is of equal 
authority with 1739 in determining the text of 
Family 1739. 
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xill Paris National |H Contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles 
ibr. Gr. with lacunae. Von Soden classifies it as Ik in 
: the Gospels; Wisse refines this to M°. 

Elsewhere Von Soden classifies it as H 
(Alexandrian). The Alands specify it as 
Category IIl in Paul and the Catholics and V 
elsewhere. This assessment seems to be 
correct. 6 goes with Family 1739 in Paul and 
the Catholics (although it has a heavy 
mixture of Byzantine readings, often of the 
very latest sort); it appears Byzantine in 
Acts. Within Family 1739, it appears closest 
to 424**. The pair have a purer family text in 
Paul than in the Catholics. Wachtel places 6 
in his 30-40% non-Byzantine group in the 
Catholics, without indicating any further 
classification. Scrivener reports that “This 
exquisite manuscript is written in characters 
so small that some pages require a glass to 
read them.” 


424** |Xl Vienna Austrian |H Contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse 

(with some minor lacunae in the latter). The 
ibr. basic run of the text, 424*, is conceded by 

all to be purely Byzantine. The corrections 
(which are numerous only in Paul and the 
Catholic Epistles) are entirely different; in 
Paul they agree with 1739 some 90% of the 
time, and in the remaining instances we 
usually find 1739 to be Byzantine (with 424** 
often supported by other members of Family 
1739). It would thus appear that 424 was 
corrected from a high-quality manuscript of 
the 1739 type. In both Paul and the 
Catholics it appears to be closest to 6; the 
pair are not quite so close to 1739 in the 
Catholics as in Paul. 
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Contains the Acts and Epistles (lacking Acts 
4:9-5:1). Pairs with 2200 throughout and 
and probably with 1799 in the Catholics 
only; also (at a greater distance) with 206, 
429, 522 in the Acts and Catholic Epistles 
(all of these manuscripts belonging to Family 
2138 in the Catholics). The Alands list it as 
Category III, but the text in fact varies widely. 
In Acts it is Family 1739 (with significant 
Byzantine mixture). The early epistles of 
Paul are also mixed Family 1739; in the later 
epistles it is entirely Byzantine (the dividing 
line seems to fall roughly between Galatians 
and Ephesians, although the number of 
Byzantine readings increases steadily from 
Romans onward). In Acts, Geer indicates 
that 630 and 2200 are closer to 1891 than to 
1739, and share with 1891 a tendency to 
turn Byzantine in the final chapters of Acts. 
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1739 |X Athos re B’ Contains the Acts and Epistles, with 
marginal commentary. Acts 1:1—2:6 are from 
a later hand; they probably were added 
when the gospels were cut off. Written by 
the scribe Ephraem, who also wrote 1582. 
Best and often the earliest member of 
Family 1739, although the Alands rate it 
Category Il in Acts (I elsewhere). Von Soden 
classifies it as H in Paul and the Catholics; 
12 in Acts. Along with 0243, the best and 
most important of the Family 1739 witnesses 
in Paul, but probably not the ancestor of any 
of the others except perhaps 0121. 
Furnished with a marginal commentary, 
mostly from Origen in Paul but from other 
sources elsewhere. A colophon states that 
the text of Romans was taken from Origen’s 
commentary on that book, but the evidence 
of the other Family 1739 witnesses (which 
agree equally with 1739 in Romans and 
elsewhere) implies that there is no great 
shift in the text. 


1881 [XIV Sinai Contains Paul and portions of the Catholic 
Epistles (Commencing in chapter 1 of 1 
Peter; James and probably Acts have been 
lost). Classified as Category II by the 

; Alands; Wachtel places it in the “over 40% 

[non-Byzantine]” category in the Catholic 
Epistles. Beyond this it has not been 
studied, but in Paul it is clearly the best 
complete Family 1739 text other than 1739 
itself. Although it has suffered some 
Byzantine mixture, it appears to preserve 
some readings which have been replaced in 
1739 by Byzantine readings. 
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1908 {Xl Oxford Contains Paul with a marginal commentary 
— according to von Soden, the commentary 
being that of (the pseudo-)Oecumenius. 
However, there are also certain comments in 
the margin which clearly derive from the 
commentary in 1739 (e.g. the omission of “in 
Rome” in Romans 1:7). Despite this, 1908 
does not have a Family 1739 text; although 
it has some interesting readings (the Alands 
place it in Category Ill), these appear to be 
mostly Alexandrian. 

2200 |XIV Elasson Contains the entire New Testament. Pairs 
with 630 in the Acts and Epistles; also with 
1799 in the Catholics. Von Soden classifies 
it as Kx in the Gospels; Wisse lists it as K*/ 
K™/Kx. The Alands classify it as Category Ill 
in the Acts and Epistles, V in the Gospels 
and Apocalypse. Geer confirms its 
closeness in Acts to 630, and also with 
1891, indicating a shift toward the Byzantine 
text in the final chapters of Acts. Its 
relationship to 630 has not been explored in 
detail in Paul, but it seems to endure. Thus 
we find assorted Family 1739 readings in 
the early epistles, but an almost purely 
Byzantine text roughly from Ephesians 
onward. 


Family 1739 in the Catholics. The following list is derived from Amphoux and my own 
researches, confirmed partly by Richards. Richards lists the members of Family 1739 (his 
group A’) as P” 5 323 623 642 1241 1243 1739 1845. However, 642 and 1845 are members 
only in 2 and 3 John (which are too short to make classification a meaningful declaration), P” 
is classified on too few readings to be meaningful, and even 5 and 623 are too far from the 
heart of the family to be classified with certainty based on Richards’ methods. These are 
therefore omitted from the list, as is 2492 (suggested by Amphoux). 2492 has some interesting 
readings (though it is more Byzantine than not), but there is no evident pattern of agreement 
with 1739. 322 should probably be included in the list (as a sister of 323), but its connection 
with Family 1739 has not been verified. 
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MS Date  |Location Catalog |Soden |Comment 
Number |descr. 


C/04 |V Paris National |H Palimpsest, originally containing the entire 
Greek Bible, but most of the Old Testament 
and nearly half the New have been lost. (In 
the Catholics, in addition to the first verse or 
two lost at the beginning of each book that 
was lost when the coloured ink they were 
written in washed off, it lacks James 4:2— 
end, 1 Pet. 4:5-end, 1 John 4:3-3 John 2.) 
Text-type varies (Alexandrian/Byzantine mix 
in the Gospels and Acts; purely Alexandrian 
in Paul and the Apocalypse). In the 
Catholics there is no trace of Byzantine 
influence. The text is not purely Family 1739, 
but neither is it Alexandrian; it falls between 
the two traditions, with the balance 
somewhat favouring Family 1739. Pending 
further investigation it is not clear if the text 
is an Alexandrian/Family 1739 mix or if it is 
some sort of “proto-Alexandrian” text 
(though Family 1739 is also associated with 
Origen, who of course predates C by 
centuries). 
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so small that some pages require a glass to 
read them.” 


XII Geneva Public Contains the Acts and Epistles, with Acts 
and 1:1-8, 2:36—45 from a later hand. Known to 
Universit be a near-sister or forerunner of 322 since at 
y Library least the time of Scrivener. It has a weak 
Gr. 20. Family 1739 text in Acts and the early 

Catholic Epistles; much more strongly 
Family 1739 in the later Catholics (roughly 2 
Peter-Jude, but the increase in Family 1739 
readings is gradual). Paul is mostly 
Byzantine. Classified by the Alands as 
Category Il in the Catholics and III 
elsewhere. “brought from Greece, beautifully 
but carelessly written, without 

subscriptions” (Scrivener). 
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xill Paris National |H Contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles 
ibr. Gr. with lacunae. Von Soden classifies it as Ik in 
: the Gospels; Wisse refines this to MF°. 

Elsewhere Von Soden classifies it as H 
(Alexandrian). The Alands specify it as 
Category IIl in Paul and the Catholics and V 
elsewhere. This assessment seems to be 
correct. 6 goes with Family 1739 in Paul and 
the Catholics (although it has a heavy 
mixture of Byzantine readings, often of the 
very latest sort); it appears Byzantine in 
Acts. Within Family 1739, it appears closest 
to 424**. The pair have a purer family text in 
Paul than in the Catholics. Wachtel places 6 
in his 30-40% non-Byzantine group in the 
Catholics, without indicating any further 
classification. Scrivener reports that “This 
exquisite manuscript is written in characters 


424** 


1159 


Xl 


Vienna 


Austrian |H 


Contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse 
(with some minor lacunae in the latter). The 
basic run of the text, 424*, is conceded by 
all to be purely Byzantine. The corrections 
(which are numerous only in Paul and the 
Catholic Epistles) are entirely different; in 
Paul they agree with 1739 some 90% of the 
time, and in the remaining instances we 
usually find 1739 to be Byzantine (with 424** 
often supported by other members of Family 
1739). It would thus appear that 424 was 
corrected from a high-quality manuscript of 
the 1739 type. In both Paul and the 
Catholics it appears to be closest to 6; the 
pair are not quite so close to 1739 in the 
Catholics as in Paul. 

Contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles. In 
both the Acts and Catholic Epistles it stands 
very close to 1739, but with more Byzantine 
readings; it is possible that it is actually a 
corrupt descendent of 1739 itself, though 
perhaps more likely that it is derived from 
one of 1739’s immediate ancestors (since it 
has a few non-Byzantine readings not found 
in 1739). In Acts, Geer reports that 945 is 
also close to 1739’s near-sister 1891, and 
also to 1704. In the Gospels, von Soden lists 
it as belonging to I? (which he regarded as 
one of the weaker branches of Family 1424); 
Wisse corrects this to K™*/K*. The Alands list 
it as Category Ill in Acts and the Catholic 
Epistles, V in the Gospels and Paul. Even in 
Paul there are hints of 1739 type readings, 
but only very few; the main run of the text is 
Byzantine. 
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1241 {xi Sinai St. 
Catherin 
e’s 
Monaste 
ry Gr. 
260 


Contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, 
with two lacunae (Matt. 8:14—13:3, Acts 
17:10—-18). In addition, about a quarter of 
Paul, and the whole of the Catholic Epistles, 
are later insertions. The text is thoroughly 
mixed (so, e.g., the Alands consider it 
Category Ill in the Gospels, V in Acts, III in 
Paul, and | in the Catholics). In Matthew and 
Mark it is mostly Byzantine with some 
Alexandrian readings; in Luke (where Wisse 
assigns it for the most part to Group B) the 
Alexandrian element comes to the fore; 
1241 may be the most Alexandrian 
minuscule of that book. John is less 
Alexandrian than Luke but better than 
Matthew or Mark. In Acts, the text is purely 
Byzantine. This is also true of the text of 
Paul in the first hand; however, the 
supplements are generally of other sorts. In 
places they appear mixed Alexandrian, in 
others perhaps mixed family 1739. However, 
it is difficult to say with certainty given the 
number of Byzantine readings even in the 
supplements and their relatively limited 
extent. In the Catholics, 1241 is all from a 
later hand, but the quality of the supplement 
is very strong. Both Richards and Amphoux 
recognize it as a member of Family 1739, 
and Wachtel (who does not acknowledge 
the family) still places it in his best and least 
Byzantine category. Within Family 1739, 
1241 ranks with 1739 itself and C asa 
witness, although it appears to belong with a 
slightly different branch of the family. Unlike 
manuscripts such as 945, it clearly is nota 
descendent of 1739, and provides an 
important check on the family text. Although 
1241 is written in a fairly neat hand, it is 


generally regarded as carelessly written, 
with manv secrihal errars missnellinngs and 
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1243 |Xl Sinai : Contains the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles. In 
the Gospels, it is classified Category III by 
the Alands; von Soden described it as IF. 
Wisse lists it as group 1216, paired with 
1579. In Acts and Paul, the Alands again 
rate it Category Ill; von Soden demotes it to 
K for Acts — which is reasonable for the 
Acts and Paul; non-Byzantine readings are 
few. It is not true in the Catholics, where the 
Alands raise 1243 to Category |, and 
Wachtel places it in the least Byzantine 
category. 1243 is clearly a member of Family 
1739, falling closer to 1739 than to 1241, 
though perhaps with some influence from 
the C type of text. 


1735 |XI/XIl |jAthos Lavra B’ |K Contains the Acts and Epistles with lacunae. 
42 Von Soden classed it as a Byzantine 

witness, and this is true or nearly in the Acts 
and Paul. The Alands list it as Category III in 
those books, but promote it to Category Il in 
the Catholics. Wachtel lists it in his least 
Byzantine category. Based on the evidence 
gathered by the Alands and Wachtel, it 
seems to be a rather weak Family 1739 
witness. 
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1739 |X Athos Lavra B’ |H Contains the Acts and Epistles, with 

64 marginal commentary. Acts 1:1—2:6 are from 
a later hand; they probably were added 
when the gospels were cut off. Written by 
the scribe Ephraem, who also wrote 1582. 
Best and often the earliest member of 
Family 1739, although the Alands rate it 
Category Il in Acts (I elsewhere). Von Soden 
classifies it as H in Paul and the Catholics; 
12 in Acts. Along with 0243, the best and 
most important of the Family 1739 witnesses 
in Paul, but probably not the ancestor of any 
of the others except perhaps 0121. 
Furnished with a marginal commentary, 
mostly from Origen in Paul but from other 
sources elsewhere. A colophon states that 
the text of Romans was taken from Origen’s 
commentary on that book, but the evidence 
of the other Family 1739 witnesses (which 
agree equally with 1739 in Romans and 
elsewhere) implies that there is no great 
shift in the text. In the Catholics, 1739 might 
well be the ancestor of 945, and perhaps the 
pair 322/323 at a greater distance, but the 
leading witnesses (e.g. 1241, 1243, 1881) 
are clearly independent and probably go 
back to a slightly earlier form of the text. 
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1881 IXIV Sinai 


2298 {Xl Paris 


1758: see under 1739 and Family 1739 


Manuscript 1799 


Location/Catalog Number 


Contains Paul and portions of the Catholic 
Epistles (commencing in chapter 1 of 1 
Peter; James and probably Acts have been 
lost). Classified as Category II by the 
Alands; Wachtel places it in the “over 40% 
[non-Byzantine]” category in the Catholic 
Epistles. Beyond this it has not been 
studied, but in Paul it is clearly the best 
complete Family 1739 text other than 1739 
itself. The situation is much the same in the 
Catholics: It is clearly a Family 1739 text 
with some Byzantine corruptions. It appears 
to stand slightly closer to 1241 than 1739, 
but generally stands between the two. 
Contains the Acts and Epistles complete. 
Despite its high Gregory number, this 
manuscript has long been known; it was 7 
and 9? in the old catalogs, and seems to 
have been cited by Stephanus. Dated to 
century X by Scrivener and XII by Omond. A 
clear member of Family 1739 in the 
Catholics, and possibly a weak one in Acts. 
In Acts the Alands rate it Category Ill; they 
consider it Byzantine in Paul; in the 
Catholics they promote it to Category Il, and 
Wachiel places it in his least Byzantine 
category. Still, it is not as strong a witness to 
the type as 1739 or 1241. 


Princeton, New Jersey (previously Baltimore, Maryland, and originally from Mount Athos). 
Catalog number: Univ. Lib. Med. a. Ren. MS. Garrett 8. 
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Contents 


Acts and Epistles, lacking Acts 1:1-13:9, with assorted smaller lacunae (Jude 1-16, 2 Cor. 
1:4—2:11, Phil. 4:138—Col. 1:21, 1 Thes. 1:1-2:5, 2 Thes. 1:1-3:5). It is written on parchment, 1 
column per page. 


Date/Scribe 


Dated XIII by Sprengling, who first examined it. K.W. Clark inclines to XII. The Kurzgefasste 
Liste dates it XII/XIIl. 


Description and Text-type 


The only scholar who has classified this manuscript at all is Richards, who correctly assigns it 
to his “group A” (Family 2138) in the Johannine Epistles. 


K.W. Clark, in the course of collating 1799, observed that (in Acts and the Catholics) it belongs 
with 2412 (i.e. Family 2138), being particularly close to 206. This is clearly correct; 1799 is a 
member of Family 2138, and approaches the group 630—429-522-206. It is so close to 630 
that one is almost tempted to regard them as sisters. 


In Paul the text is much weaker; it is largely Byzantine, and such few non-Byzantine readings 
as it has do not appear to belong with any particular group. 


What is interesting about 1799, however, is not its text but the way it has been edited. For 
1799 is assuredly not a normal continuous-text manuscript; it may even have been taken from 
a lectionary. There are no fewer than 217 modifications apparently designed for public reading. 
To be specific: There are in Paul 179 places where 1799 adds the word adeAdot to the text. In 
fifteen other places, the word has been moved from its normal place in the text to the 
beginning of a sentence. (The word is dropped three times.) In the Pastoral Epistles, instead of 
adeAoot we find tekvov Twwo8ese added 21 times (and moved once) and tekvov Tits added 
four times. It appears that all these exhortations are intended to mark the beginnings of 
paragraphs; in every case they mark the beginnings of sentences. One can only suspect that 
these insertions were made for purposes of public exhortation; they likely come from the 
lectionary. (Lection readings are noted in the margin.) 


Aland and Aland neither collated nor classified 1799. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: (reported by the Kurzgefasste Liste to be £610; obviously this is not correct!) 
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Bibliography 


Collations: 
K.W. Clark, Eight American Praxapostoloi (1941). 


Sample Plates: 
Editions which cite: 


Other Works: 


1831: see under 2138 and Family 2138 


Manuscript 1881 


Location/Catalog Number 


Sinai, where it has been as long as it has been known. Catalog number: Katharinen-Kloster 
300 


Contents 


Contains Paul complete. Also contains the Catholic Epistles of Peter, John, and Jude. It is 
written on paper, 1 column per page. 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the fourteenth century. 


Description and Text-type 


1881 is a member of Family 1739 in both Paul and the Catholics. In Paul it is the best 
complete manuscript of the family other than 1739 itself. It appears to retain at least a few 
family readings lost in 1739. It also appears to have some special Family 1739 readings in the 
Catholics, although because of lack of text it is difficult to be certain. 


Aland and Aland classify 1881 as Category Il. This appears to be correct based on their 
definition of the Categories; 1881 is a Family 1739 text with Byzantine mixture. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: a651 
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Bibliography 
Collations: 


Sample Plates: 
Aland & Aland (1 page) 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in NA* for Paul. 
Cited in NA”? for Paul. 
Cited all editions of UBS. 


Other Works: 
1890: see under 2138 and Family 2138 


1891: see under 1739 and Family 1739 


Manuscript 1906 


Paris, National Library Coislin Gr. 28. Von Soden’s O™°'; Tischendorf/Scrivener 23°. Contains 
the Pauline Epistles with a commentary (reported by Von Soden to be that of Oecumenius). 
The colophon dates it to the year 1056. As is typical of a commentary manuscript, it has such 
reader aids as prologues, but lacks lectionary equipment. It has a few interesting readings (as 
is typical of commentary manuscripts), but overall its text is fairly ordinary; the Alands list it as 
Category V, or Byzantine. This might be slightly unfair, but only slightly. 


1908: see under 1739 and Family 1739 


2127: see under 365 and Family 2127 


Manuscript 2138 and Family 2138 


Location/Catalog Number 


Moscow. Catalog number: University 2. 


Contents 


2138 contains the Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse. It has a few slight lacunae (e.g. 1 John 2:7— 
17). 2138 is written on parchment, with one column per page. 
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Date/Scribe 


Dated by its colophon to the year 1072. 


Description and Text-type 


Note: Family 2138 is the name that Amphoux offers for a large group of manuscripts having a 
very distinct text of the Acts and Catholic Epistles. The name is slightly deceptive — Family 
2138 is actually a separate text-type (at least in the Catholic Epistles), not merely a family, and 
2138 is not the earliest representative of the type (the Harklean Syriac is). Nor does 2138 
always have the family text (in Paul, 2138 is mostly Byzantine). But | have adopted the name 
for consistency with Amphoux. 


Now for the details on 2138: 


Aland and Aland list 2138 as Category Ill in the Acts and Epistles and V in the Apocalypse. Von 
Soden describes it as I*' in the Acts and Epistles and K in the Apocalypse. In the Johannine 
Epistles, Richards lists it as the best representative of his A’ group (which Richards describes 
as having an Alexandrian text, but in fact his A' is Family 2138). Amphoux places it at the head 
of Family 2138 in the Catholics. Wachtel puts it in the Hk: family, another name for Family 
2138. 


The analysis of Amphoux, Richards, and Wachtel are clearly correct as far as the Catholic 
Epistles is concerned. 2138 is the oldest Greek witness, and one of the best representatives of 
the type, which bears its name. It should not, however, be considered the ancestor of the type. 
Family 2138 is fairly large (Amphoux lists as primary witnesses 206, 429, 522, 614, 1108, 
1292, 1448, 1505, 1518, 1611, 1758, 1799, 1831, 1890, 2138, and 2495; Wachtel offers 206, 
429, 522, 614, 630, 1292, 1490, 1505, 1611, 1799, 1831, 1890, 2138, 2200, 2412, and 2495. 
Richards confirms the results for 206, 614, 1611, 1799, 2138, and 2412; | have verified them 
for 206, 429, 522, 614, 630, 1505, 1518, 1611, 1799, 2138, 2412, and 2495). The Harklean 
Syriac also goes with this type. It can be shown that the family falls into various subgroups 
(2138+1611, 614+2412, 630+1799+2200, 1505+2495). Since the other groups preserve 
certain family readings not found in 2138 and 1611, it follows that the group is earlier (and less 
Byzantine) than 2138. It is, in fact, older than the Harklean Syriac, since the Harklean also 
lacks many characteristic readings of the family. It thus appears that Family 2138 is an early 
text-type. Amphoux equates it with the “Western” text, but this is rather doubtful based on the 
results in Paul. 


It appears that Family 2138 also exists in the Acts, and includes many of the same witnesses 
as in the Catholics. In Acts, however, the family is somewhat less striking. Its best-known 
representative, 614, has often been labelled “Western” — but here, again, the evidence is 
somewhat weak. (See also the entry on 614.) 
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A distinct group of Family 2138 witnesses also exists in Paul, but here the name is deceptive, 
since 2138 — which in these books is largely Byzantine — appears to abandon it. The 
remaining texts are 1505, 1611, 2495, probably 2005, and a portion of 1022 (Pastorals, 
Hebrews), plus of course the Harklean Syriac. The family is much more Byzantine than in the 
Acts and Epistles. It is worth noting that this family does not show any demonstrable affiliation 
with the D-F-G text. Thus there is no direct evidence that Family 2138 is “Western” in any part 


of the New Testament. 


The following offers a brief summary of information about the various members of Family 2138 
in Paul. Note: Von Soden also classifies 1518, 1108, 2138, and 1245 with the I*' group — but 
1518 is lost, 1108 and 1245 seem to be mixed, and 2138 has at best a weak family text in 
Paul; they are therefore omitted from the table pending better information. 


MS Date j|Location |Catalog Soden |Comment 
Number descrip. 
1022 
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Gallery MS. 


XIV a Kx 


533 


Lavra B’ 26 


National 
Library 94 


(K”) 


Contains the Acts and Epistles with minor 
lacunae. Contains a Family 2138 text only 
in the Pastorals and Hebrews; elsewhere it 
is Byzantine (the Alands do not classify 
1022, but Richards places it in his group B* 
in the Catholics). A collation was published 
by K. W. Clark. 

Colophon claims a date of 1084, but 
Colwell has shown this is false. Contains 
the Gospels, Acts, and Epistles. The 
Alands list it as Category III in the Acts and 
Epistles, V in the Gospels. Wisse confirms 
that it is Byzantine in the Gospels (K* and 
Kx Cluster 281; paired with 2495, which 
pairs with 1505 in the Acts and Epistles as 
well). 

Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse with 
lacunae. Earliest and best Greek 
manuscript of the family in Paul. Rated 
Category Ill by the Alands (but II in the 
Apocalypse, where von Soden groups it 
with Andreas!). 


2005 {XIV Escorial Psi Ill 2 Contains the Acts and portions of Paul 
(2 Corinthians-Hebrews). Rated Category 
Ill for Paul by the Alands. Not properly 
studied, and may not be a member of 
Family 2138, but scattered readings in von 
Soden imply that it probably goes with this 
text at least in part. 


2495 a Sinai Contains the entire New Testament with 

tn Ss minor lacunae. Very close to 1505 but 

Monastery slightly more Byzantine; it may possibly be 

Gr. 1992 a descendent of 1505. Wisse reports that it 
also goes with 1505 in the Gospels (K* and 
Kx Cluster 281; paired with 1505). The 
Alands rate it “Category III with 
reservations” in Paul. 


The following offers a brief summary of information about the various members of Family 2138 
in the Catholics. The column “Identified by” lists the scholar(s) who have associated the 
manuscript with Family 2138. 


MS |Date |Location |Catalog Soden |ldentified }|Comment 
Number desc. |by 


206 |XIll jLondon § |Lambeth [e: Amphoux, |Contains the Acts and Epistles with 
1182 Richards, |lacunae. 2 and 3 John and Jude are 
Wachtel |not Family 2138; they come from 

another hand (dated XIV) which also 
supplied Acts 1:1-12:3, 13:5-15. 206 
is listed as Category Ill by the Alands 
in the Catholics; V elsewhere. 
Originally from “a Greek 
island” (Scrivener). Like 429, 522, 
630, and 2200, it belongs to Family 
1739 in Acts. 
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429 {XIV |Wolfen {Herzog 
buttel August Libr. 
16.7 Aug. 
Ao 
522 |1515 |Oxford {Bodleian 
Library, 
Canon. Gr. 
34 


614 {Xill {Milan Ambrosian 
Libr. E 97 
Sup 


Amphoux, 


Amphoux, 
Richards, 
Wachtel 
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Contains the Acts and Epistles in the 
hand of one George; the Apocalypse 
was added by a later (XV) hand. The 
Alands list it as Category III in the 
Acts and Catholics; V in Paul and the 
Apocalypse. Von Soden lists it as K" 
in the Apocalypse. Like 206, 522, 
630, and 2200, it belongs to Family 
1739 in Acts. 

Complete New Testament, “written 
by Michael Damascenus the Cretin 
for John Francis Picus of 

Mirandola” (Scrivener). Rev. 2:11-23 
are lost. The Alands list 522 as 
Category Ill in the Acts and 
Catholics; V in the Gospels, Paul, 
and Apocalypse. Von Soden lists it 
as K* in the Gospels and I° in the 
Apocalypse. It has the Euthalian 
prologues but evidently not the text. 
Like 206, 429, 630, and 2200, it 
belongs to Family 1739 in Acts. 
Contains the Acts and Epistles 
(missing Jude 3—end). Pairs with 

2412 (the Alands, who rate 614 as 
Category Ill, consider them sisters; 
Clark thought 2412 might be 614’s 
exemplar; it is perhaps most likely 
that 614 is a niece or grand-niece of 
2412). Commonly linked to the 
“Western” text in Acts — although 
this cannot be considered 
conclusively proved. 
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630 {XIV |Rome Vatican Libr. 
Ottob. Gr. 
325 


1108 |XIIl_ {Athos Esphigmen |I*" 
u 64 


1292 |XIll |Paris National 
Libr. Suppl. 
Gr. 1224 


Wachtel 


Amphoux 


Contains the Acts and Epistles 
(lacking Acts 4:9-5:1). Pairs with 
2200 throughout and probably with 
1799 (in the Catholics only); also (at 
a greater distance) with 206, 429, 
522. The Alands list as Category Ill, 
but the text in fact varies widely. In 
Acts it, like 206, 429, 522, and 2200, 
belongs to Family 1739 (with 
significant Byzantine mixture). The 
early epistles of Paul are also mixed 
Family 1739; in the later epistles it is 
entirely Byzantine. In the Catholics it 
is one of the best Family 2138 
groups. 

Contains the Acts and Epistles with 
lacunae. Identified by Von Soden as 
Family 2138 in Paul as in the 
Catholics, but evidence for this is 
weak. Not classified by the Alands, 
which probably indicates that it has, 
at best, a weak family text. 

Contains the Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles. The Alands list 1292 as 
Category Il in the Catholics and V 
elsewhere. Listed by the von Soden 
as |k in the Gospels and k* in Paul. 
Wisse describes it as weak [1° in 
Luke 1 and K* in Luke 20. 
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1448 Lavra A’ 13 | 


1490 Lavra A’ 65 epee 


1505 |XIl_ {Athos Lavra B’ 26 |(K*) Amphoux, 
Wachtel 
|¢1 


: ia -_ 


1611 |X Athens i Amphoux, 

i Richards, 

Wachtel 

1758 |XIII ee ie [b" Amphoux 
132. 
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Contains the Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles. The Alands list 1448 as 
Category Ill in the Catholics and V 
elsewhere. Listed by Von Soden as 
Kx (?) in the Gospels; Wisse 
describes it as Cluster 127. Wachtel 
does not consider it to be a true 
member of Family 2138, but lists it 
(along with 1852) as being in the 
“Umfeld” of the family, implying that it 
is somewhat akin. 

Contains the Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles. Not classified by the Alands 
or Wisse. 

Colophon claims a date of 1084, but 
Colwell has shown this is false. 
Contains the Gospels, Acts, and 
Epistles. Pairs with 2495. The Alands 
list it as Category Ill in the Acts and 
Epistles, V in the Gospels. Wisse 
confirms that it is Byzantine in the 
Gospels (K* and K* Cluster 281; 
paired with 2495). 

Lost (formerly at Lambeth Palace in 
London; may be the same as 1896). 
Contained the Acts and Epistles 
(missing Acts 7:52-8:25). 

Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypse with 
lacunae. Pairs with 2138, although it 
seems to be later and inferior. Rated 
Category III by the Alands (but II in 
the Apocalypse, where von Soden 
groups it with Andreas!). Formerly 
dated XIl. 

Contains the Acts, Epistles, and 
Apocalyse with lacunae. Not 
classified by the Alands. 
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Princeton |Univ. Libr. Amphoux, {Acts and Epistles with lacunae. 
Richards, |Seems to go with 630 and 2200 in 

the Catholics. In Paul it has a mostly 
Byzantine text, with a very few 
readings of other sorts, plus 
lectionary incipits. Not classified by 
the Alands; von Soden lists it as a 
gospels manuscript! 

Athens _ |National Contains the Acts and Epistles with 

Libr. 131 lacunae. Not classified by the 

Alands. 


Jerusale |Taphu 462 Amphoux |Contains the Acts and Epistles. Not 

m classified by the Alands. Wachtel 
notes that it belongs to Hk*" (family 
2138) in James and 1 Peter, but is 
largely Byzantine in the other 
epistles. 


2138 {1072 |Moscow |Univ. 2 Ica Amphoux, |Contains the Acts, Epistles, and 
Richards, |Apocalypse. Von Soden classified 
Wachtel |the Apocalypse as K. The Alands list 

itas Category Ill in the Acts and 
Epistles and V in the Apocalypse. 
2138 pairs with 1611 (though 2138 is 
the better of the two). It is the best 
and (except for the Harklean Syriac) 
earliest manuscript of Family 2138, 
but is not the ancestor of the others; 
the 2138+1611 group has some 
Byzantine corruptions not found in 
the 61442412, 630+1799+2200, and 
1505+2495 groups. 
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2200 Olympiotiss 


2412 | F 
2495 |XIV/ |Sinai St. 
XV Catherine’s 
Monastery 
Gr. 1992 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


von Soden: a116 


Wachtel 


Richards, 
Wachtel 
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Contains the entire New Testament. 
Pairs with 630 in the Acts and 
Epistles; also with 1799 in the 
Catholics. Von Soden classifies it as 
Kx in the Gospels; Wisse lists it as KY 
K™*/Kx, Geer classifies it (like 630, 
and also 206, 429, and 522) with 
Family 1739 in Acts. The Alands 
classify it as Category Ill in the Acts 
and Epistles, V in the Gospels and 
Apocalypse. 

Contains the Acts and Epistles, 
missing Rom. 13:4—15:26, Hebrews 
13:7-16. Heb. 12:28—-13:6 was 
written by a later hand over an 
erasure. Pairs with 614 (the Alands 
list them as sisters, both belonging to 
Category Ill; Clark offers the 
possibility that 2412 is the exemplar 
of 614). K. W. Clark, who published a 
collation, describes it as “neat and 
plain, and fairly well preserved.” 
Contains the entire New Testament 
with minor lacunae. Very close to 
1505 but slightly more Byzantine; it 
may possibly be a descendent of 
1505. Wisse reports that it also goes 
with 1505 in the Gospels (K* and k* 
Cluster 281; paired with 1505). The 
Alands rate it “Category III with 
reservations” in Paul and “higher” for 
the Catholics. 
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Bibliography 


Collations: 

Barbara Aland with Andreas Juckel, Das Neue Testament in Syrischer Uberliefung | collates 
2138 (along with 1505, 1611, and 2495) against the Harklean Syriac in James, 1 Peter, and 1 
John. 


Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 

Cited in UBS* for the Catholic Epistles. 

Cited by Von Soden, Merk, and Bover for the Acts and Epistles, but the citations are not overly 
accurate. 


Other Works: 

C.-B. Amphoux, “La Parenté textuelle de syh et du gr. 2138 dans Jacques,” Biblica 62. 

C.-B. Amphoux, “Quelques témoins grecs des formes textuelles les plus anciennes de |’Epitre 
de Jacques: le groupe 2138 (ou 614)” New Testament Studies 28. 


Manuscript 2145 


Saint Petersburg, Russian National Library Greek 222. Soden’s €1222. Contains the Gospels; 
Matthew 1:1—9:28 being lost. Dated by its colophon to 1144/1145, and written by a scribe 
named John. Textually the manuscript contains several interesting features; the first hand lacks 
the story of the Adulteress, which was added by a later hand. In addition, the title page of Mark 
contains a sort of summary of Mark 16:9-20. Von Soden classified 2145 as I° (other 
manuscripts of this type being U X 213 443 1071 1321(part) 1574). Wisse describes it as 
M1195 in Luke 1 and 10 and K* in Luke 20. Other members of M1195 include 293 1195 1589 
2200(part) 2549(part). The Alands do not assign 2145 to a Category; this seems to imply that 
2145 is not purely Byzantine, but is much more Byzantine than anything else. 


2193: see under 1 and Family 1 


Manuscript 2200 


Location/Catalog Number 


Elasson. Catalog number: Olympiotisses, 79. 


Contents 


Contains the entire New Testament. 2200 is written on paper, one column per page. 
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Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the fourteenth century. 


Description and Text-type 


In the Gospels, von Soden grouped 2200 with K*. This concurs with Aland and Aland (who 
place it in Category V) and for the most part with Wisse, who places it in Kx in Luke 10 and 20, 
although he classifies it as M1195 in Luke 1. 


In the Apocalypse, the Alands place it in Category V. It belongs to the main K group (headed by 
046). 


2200 is much more interesting in the Acts and Epistles, where the Alands promote it to 
Category IIl and von Soden places it in Ib. We can, however, be more detailed. Wachtel places 
it in the Hk (Family 2138) group in the Catholic Epistles. Geer places it among the members 
of Family 1739 in the Acts. Within family 1739, 2200 is closest to 630 (a fact confirmed by both 
the Alands and Geer). 


This kinship between 630 and 2200 continues in Paul. The apparatus of UBS‘ lists 396 
readings for 2200. 630 exists for 392 of these. And the two manuscripts agree in 378 of these 
392 readings (96%; by comparison, 2200 agrees with L — a typical Byzantine manuscript — 
80% of the time, and with 1739 61% of the time). Even more amazingly, 630 and 2200 agree in 
all 54 of their mutual non-Byzantine readings. The following table lists their disagreements, 
with comments: 


2200 feats reads 


Rom. 5:1 | Bel lexouev, sid leXWHEV 


1739 


Rom. 14:19 |2200*¢ diwkopev 630 2200** Byzantine 


Rom. 15:24 |2mavtiav ava eAEUOOHAL 630 Byzantine; 2200 with 
TIPOC UAC 1739 


1Co0 4:17 = |Xptotw Xptotw Inoou 2200 Byzantine; 630 with 
1739 
———— 


1Co 13:3 


1Co 15:49 |mopeowyEv MOPEOOLEV 2200 Byzantine S308 Gycanne man TPE 1739); 
630 with 6 1881 
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aGavaolav a8avaolav 1739* 
VLKOG TO VIKOG subsingular 


2Co1:10_jottkatett otk (2200 Byzantine 
2Co1:11 quay wv (2200 Byzantine 
260 12:1 [kavxao8at dn Kauxaodardet_— | 


Gal 4:7 8Eou Sia Xplotou dota XPLOTOU 2200 Byzantine; 630 
subsingular 


Thus it will be seen that 2200 and 630 are extremely close in both Acts and Epistles. (It is 
interesting that they are also of the same century.) Based on the above, it would appear that 
neither is the ancestor of the other. The two are probably cousins, descended from the same 
ancestor with one or two intermediate stages. This means that 2200’s text is closely 
comparable to 630’s: Weak Family 1739 in the Acts; weak Family 1739 in Romans-Galatians; 
purely Byzantine in Ephesians-Hebrews; Family 2138 in the Catholic Epistles. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 
von Soden: 6414 


Bibliography 
Collations: 
Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in UBS? for Paul. 


Other Works: 

Thomas C. Geer, Jr., Family 1739 in Acts (Society of Biblical Literature Monograph Series, 
1994). Consists mostly of tables comparing manuscripts 206, 322, 323, 429, 453, 522, 630, 
945, 1704, 1739, 1891, 2200. The analysis is flawed, but the results are generally valid. 
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2298: see under 1739 and Family 1739 


2412: see under 2138 and Family 2138 


Manuscript 2427 


Location/Catalog Number 


Chicago. Catalog number: University of Chicago Library, MS. 972. 


Contents 


2427 contains the Gospel of Mark (only). 


Date/Scribe 


2427 is written on parchment, one column per page. Paleographers looking at the writing have 
dated the manuscript to the fourteenth century (but see below). 


Description and Text-type 


Because 2427 came to light relatively recently, and because it contains only Mark, few 
attempts have been made to classify it. The only comprehensive classification to include it is 
that of the Alands, who rate it Category I. 


Despite the limitations of the Alands’ methods, this seems to be formally a correct evaluation. 
2427 is unquestionably the least Byzantine and most strongly Alexandrian of the minuscules of 
Mark. It is, in fact, the strongest ally of Vaticanus in that book; it seems to stand in almost the 
same relationship with B as B has with P” — i.e. the same sort of text, with a slight mixture of 
other readings which have arisen over time. Samples indicate about an 80% rate of agreement 
with B; the only substantial difference is that 2427 includes 16:9-20. 2427 is not nearly as 
close to the other Alexandrian witnesses. 


The above circumstances have left 2427 under something of a cloud. It is certainly reasonable 
to ask how a fourteenth century minuscule could have fewer Byzantine readings than any 
other manuscript more recent than the fourth century! So there were many who have doubted 
its authenticity. This led to further examinations, of various types. Mary Virginia Orna, Patricia 
L. Lang, J. E. Katon, Thomas F. Mathews, and Robert S. Nelson, in “Applications of Infrared 
Microspectroscopy to Art Historical Questions about Medieval Manuscripts” (Archaeological 
Chemistry, 4 (1988), pp. 270-288) find that one of the illustrations contain a chemical with a 
cyanide (-CN) group. The earliest known pigment containing a cyanide group is Prussian Blue 
(KFe[Fe(CN).]) — first commercially produced by Diebach in around 1704. The chemical is 
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complex, and rather dangerous to create, so chances are strong (though it’s not quite certain) 
that a painting containing it dates from the eighteenth century or later. (Thanks to Wieland 
Willker for bringing this to my attention.) 


On the other hand, the parchment appears old (though it has not, to my knowledge, been 
examined in detail with modern methods), and the writing is also somewhat weathered. It’s 
hard to know what to make of this. If genuine, 2427 should be considered among the leading 
Alexandrian witnesses. If a forgery (and the evidence does perhaps point in that direction), 
what was the purpose? Is it possible that the illustrations are later than the manuscript itself? 
Or could they have been retouched? 


And chemical arguments have certain dangers (see the section on Chemistry). For example, it 
has been maintained that the presence of titanium dioxide in ink implies recent creation. But it 
has now been shown that titanium dioxide does occur in older inks. 


It appears that the answer has finally been found. Stephen C. Carlson informs me (private 
communication) that 2427 appears to have been copied from the New Testament edition of 
Philipp Buttmann, published 1860. This in turn was largely based on Cardinal Mai’s edition of 
Vaticanus. It is widely and correctly stated that Mai’s edition of B is very bad — but it is 
genuinely an edition of B, just an error-filled one. This, then, explains both the similarity of 
2427 to B and its significant divergences. 


Carlson’s results were published in 2006, and since then, Dr. Willker has undertaken to verify 
these results. He concurs with Carlson. It would appear that the mystery of 2427 has been 
solved. And that it should be removed from the critical apparatus. 


That of course leaves the task of figuring out the history of the manuscript since the forgery 
was created. But if the manuscript was made in the nineteenth century — perhaps, if we wish 
to be generous, by someone who wanted a manuscript with a very old text — this could also 
explain the manuscript’s weathered look. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


Bibliography 
Collations: 


Sample Plates: 
Aland & Aland (1 page) 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in NA’. 
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Cited in UBS‘. 
Cited in SQE"3. 


Other Works: 


See Dr. Willker’s web site for his detailed analysis. Carlson’s work was published by SBL. 
Manuscript 2464 


Location/Catalog Number 


Patmos. Catalog number: Joannu 742. 


Contents 


Originally contained the Acts and Epistles. The largest part of Acts has been lost; the 
manuscript begins in chapter 19. In Paul, 2464 lacks Rom. 11:29-16:10, the Pastorals, 
Philemon, and Hebrews 7:2—14, 9:20-—10:4, 10:19—end. In the Catholics, the manuscript ends 
in 3 John; Jude has been lost. 2464 is written on parchment, with one column per page in the 
Gospels and two columns per page elsewhere. 


Date/Scribe 


Originally dated to the tenth century, NA?’ lowers this to the ninth century (probably based on 
the claim by F. J. Leroy that 2464 is from the same pen — that of Nikolaos Studites — as the 
dated ninth century minuscule 461. Aland and Wachtel do not concede this claim, but allow 
that “2464.... comes from the same time and probably even the same scriptorium as the 
Uspenski Gospels [=461]”). 


Description and Text-type 


The basic run of the text is late Alexandrian, but heavily mixed. Romans is almost purely 
Byzantine. Even in the remaining books it appears that about half the original Alexandrian 
readings have been replaced by Byzantine. 2464 has few striking readings; its readings are 
usually supported by a large number of Alexandrian witnesses. 


Aland and Aland list 2464 as Category Il. It is the author’s opinion that this is clearly too high a 
ranking. Even if one ignores the block mixture in Romans, the rest of the text has enough 
Byzantine readings that it belongs in Category III. 
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Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


Bibliography 
Collations: 
Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 
Cited in NA* for Paul. 
Cited in NA?’ for Paul. 
Cited in UBS* for the Acts and Epistles. 


Other Works: 

F. J. Leroy, “Le Patmos St. Jean 742 [Gregory 2464],” published in Th. Lefevre, Zetesis, 
Bijdragen.... aan Prof. Dr. E. de Stijcker, 1973. 

Barbara Aland and Klaus Wachtel, “The Greek Minuscule Manuscripts of the New 
Testament” (translated by Bart D. Ehrman, and appearing in Ehrman & Michael W. Holmes, 
Eds., The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays on the Status 
Quaestionis, Eerdmans, 1995) very briefly discusses, with references, the history of 2464 (p. 
45). 


2492: see under 330 and Family 330 


Manuscript 2495 


Location/Catalog Number 


Sinai. Catalog number: Kathar.-Kloster Gr. 1992. 


Contents 


Originally contained the entire New Testament. A few odd phrases have been lost due to 
damage over the years. It is written on paper, one column per page. 


Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the fourtheenth/fifteenth century. 


Description and Text-type 


In the Acts and Epistles, 2495 belongs with the Family 2138 text-type (also called family 1611, 
family 614, Hk%, etc.; a Greek text related to that also found in the Harklean Syriac; see the 
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entry on 2138). It is particularly close to 1505; if 2495 is not a descendent of 1505, they 
certainly have a close common ancestor. 2495, however, has noticeably more Byzantine 
readings than 1505. It preserves few if any family readings not found in 1505. 


In the Catholics, 1505 and 2495 form a distinctive subtype within Family 2138 (other 
subgroups being 2138+1611, 61442412, 630+1799+2200, etc). Some, e.g. Amphoux, have 
considered this to be residue of the “Western” text. This, however, can be disputed; see the 
entry on 614. 


In Paul, the text of this family is much weaker, and clear representatives are fewer (to my 
knowledge, only 1505, 1611, 2495, the Harklean Syriac, probably 2005, and parts of 1022). 


1505 and 2495 also go together in the Gospels, although there they are Byzantine. 
To date, 2495 has not been studied in the Apocalypse. (1505 does not contain that book.) 
See also the entry on 1505. 


Wisse describes 2495 as K™*/K*/K*, and adds “K* Cluster 261 in 1 and 10; pair with 1505.” 
Aland and Aland list it as “Category III with reservations, but higher in the Catholic Epistles.” 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


Bibliography 
Collations: 
Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA*® for the Acts and Epistles. In NA?’ it has been quite reasonably been replaced by 
1505, which has an earlier and better text of the same type. 

Cited in UBS° for the Acts and Epistles. 


Other Works: 
Manuscript 2542 


Location/Catalog Number 


Saint Petersburg. Catalog number: Public Library Gr. 694 
Contents 
2542 contains Matthew with slight lacunae, Mark, and Luke (missing 24:20-end). 
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Date/Scribe 


Dated paleographically to the twelfth (so SQE’’) or thirteenth century (so NA?’, Wisse, etc.). 
2542 is written on parchment, one column per page. 


Description and Text-type 


2542 has only recently come to scholarly attention, and relatively little is known of its text. The 
Alands classify it as Category Ill. Wisse lists it as Mixed in Luke 1 and a weak member of 
Family 1 in Luke 10 and 20. 


Both assessments seem to be correct. Spot checks of the Nestle apparatus show 2542 to be 
much more Byzantine than anything else. In some places (e.g Mark 8) it does appear to have 
affinities with family 1 (although even here it is more Byzantine than most members of the 
family); in others (e.g. Mark 1) it seems to be simply a witness with many Byzantine readings 
and a handful of non-Byzantine variants of no particular type. 


Since 2542 lacks the Gospel of John, we cannot tell where it places John 7:53-8:11 (which 
Family 1, of course, places after John 21:25). Other than that, it generally has the more 
Byzantine reading at noteworthy points of variation (e.g. it includes Mark 16:9-20 without 
variant or question; although the standard text of Family 1 has a note here; 2542 also includes 
Luke 22:43—44, 23:34, although of course both of these are found in Family 1). 


Quite frankly, | do not understand 2542 was included in the NA?’ apparatus when manuscripts 
such as 157, 1071, and 1241 were omitted. It is a useful but not exceptional manuscript. 


Other Symbols Used for this Manuscript 


Bibliography 
Collations: 
Sample Plates: 


Editions which cite: 

Cited in NA?’ for Mark and Luke. 

Cited in SQE’ (with no notation in the list of witnesses of any lacunae, indicating that it is cited 
for all four gospels. Obviously, however, it cannot be cited for John, and a cursory examination 
of the apparatus to Matthew makes me wonder if it is fully cited for that gospel). 


Other Works: 
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Appendix II: Manuscript Number Conversion Table 


Introduction 


Although all modern New Testament editions use the same numbering system (that created by 
Caspar Rene Gregory), this was by no means true in the past. The first apparatus to use 
Gregory numbers was that of Souter; prior to that, all editions — including the major editions of 
Tischendorf and Von Soden — used other nomenclature. 


Conversion tables for these systems exist. The official Kurzgefasste Liste has tables for turning 
“Tischendorf Numbers” into Gregory numbers, and allows conversion back and forth between 
Gregory and Soden numbers. The Aland editions of the Liste, however, do not include 
Scrivener numbers, and do not allow retroversion of modern Gregory numbers to Tischendorf 
numbers. 


The present list, therefore, is not intended to replace the Kurzgefasste Liste, which remains the 
comprehensive tool for converting Soden and Gregory numbers. Rather, this table is intended 
to allow retroversion of Gregory numbers to Tischendorf numbers, and also to allow inclusion 
of Scrivener numbers. For this purpose, only manuscripts cited regularly in one of the modern 
editions (Nestle/Aland, UBS, Merk, Bover) are included in the table. (Exception: The sundry 
lectionaries included in the UBS editions are not listed, as these are not cited with any 
regularity in those editions.) 


Of course, you can use the table to do other conversions by searching for the appropriate 
numbers. 


The columns in the table are described below. It should be noted that some of the column 
headings, although they use the common nomenclature, have rather complex meanings. 


Gregory Numbers. The first column of the table is “Gregory Numbers.” These are the current 
numbers, listed in numerical order, as catalogued in the Kurzgefasste Liste and used in the 
modern editions. This list was initiated by Gregory, and is the only one currently being 
maintained. 


Tischendorf Numbers. The name “Tischendorf Numbers” is singularly unfortunate, as 
Tischendorf did not use Tischendorf numbers. The name is retained for compatibility with the 
Kurzgefasste Liste, but in fact these are Scholz/Gregory numbers. A better name would be “old 
Gregory” numbers. The early numbers in the series (to 449°, 1812, 230°, 100°) were assigned 
by Scholz and predecessors. New minuscules found by Tischendorf were called after their 
collators, with no numbers assigned. Later Gregory assigned numbers to these manuscripts. 
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Note that a manuscript will have different Tischendorf numbers in different portions of the New 
Testament. A superscript © indicates that the number applies in the Gospels; is for the Acts 
and Catholic Epistles; ° is Paul, ' is the Apocalypse. ™ is a lectionary containing the Gospels, 
while #°' indicates a lectionary of the Acts and Epistles. (The superscripts °, , °, and ', of course, 
were not used by Tischendorf, but °’ and *" were used on the rare occasions he cited a 
lectionary.) It will be noted that certain other superscripts were used with the uncials (e.g. W?, 
W?, etc.); these denote separate manuscripts. (By Tischendorf’s time, there were more uncials 
than could be accommodated by letters of the alphabet, so certain letters had to be applied to 
multiple manuscripts.) 


As mentioned, Tischendorf used initials of collators to distinguish certain additional minuscules 
(a clumsy practice which all other editors have rejected). Thus 565 was cited as 2°°, and 81 as 
p*. These symbols have, where possible, been included along with the Old Gregory number. 


Von Soden Numbers. This category is straightforward; the symbol in this category is that used 
by Von Soden in his edition. 


Scrivener Numbers. Another misnamed category; this one should be Scholz/Burgon/ 
Scrivener/Miller numbers, though the basic catalog is in Scrivener’s Plain Introduction. The 
catalog agrees with the Scholz catalog as far as that extends (i.e. it agrees with “Tischendorf” 
as far as 449°, 181°, 230°, 100°). The list was then extended by Dean Burgon, and eventually 
Miller continued the list (with some defects) when Scrivener died. Insofar as possible, Miller 
matched his new numbers to (old) Gregory, but this cannot be counted on. Scrivener numbers 
remain important as they were used by Hoskier even after the new Gregory system was 
created. 


Contents. A summary of the contents of the manuscript. e=Gospels, a=Acts, p=Paul, 
c=Catholic Epistles, r=Apocalypse. If the manuscript contains only one book, the abbreviation 
for that book (e.g. Mt=Matthew, Jo=John) is given. Lacunae are not noted. 


Date. The period during which the manuscript is believed to have been written. A roman 
numeral indicates a century, and is that used by the most recent paleographers; an arabic 
numeral indicates an exact date from a colophon. Dates are generally from the first edition of 
the Kurzgefasste Liste (and should be checked against the second edition or detailed studies), 
but other sources have been consulted. 


Comments. These are not comments on the manuscript itself, but on the notation system and 
the various sigla for the manuscript; for information about the manuscript, see its entry (if it has 
one) in Appendix |: Manuscript Descriptions. 


Note: If a manuscript does not have a symbol in a particular column (as, e.g., most papyri do 
not have Scrivener numbers), it means that that manuscript was not in that particular editor’s 
catalog. 
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Further Note: Many manuscripts have moved or changed catalog numbers over the years. 
Some have suffered damage. Some catalogs contain typos. This list is as accurate as | can 
make it, but it’s not guaranteed by any means! 


Manuscript Conversion Table 


Number |Number Number |Number 
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Appendix III: Manuscript Classifications 


Introduction 


Textual critics are dependent on their materials — in this case, manuscripts. But how is a 
student to know which manuscripts contain which text? No one can possibly examine all the 
manuscripts now available. 


To make matters worse, not all editors agree on the nature of the text found in the manuscripts. 


This article attempts to summarize the judgments passed by previous editors. The tables 
below list all non-fragmentary manuscripts cited regularly in at least one of the major recent 
critical apparati (Merk, Nestle-Aland?°, Nestle-Aland?’”, UBS°, UBS*, Huck-Greeven, SQE", 
IGNTP Luke). Notes on sources and how to interpret the data follow the table. Fragmentary 
manuscripts are omitted as they should be dealt with on a more detailed individual basis. 


Notes to the Tables 
The list below describes the column headings in the various tables which follow. 


Gregory Number — The standard numerical designation for manuscripts, based on the 
system created by Caspar Rene Gregory. 


Soden Symbol — The designation given to the manuscript by H. von Soden. The user is 
referred to von Soden’s work or the commentaries for a discussion of these symbols, which 
may not even reproduce properly on your computer. 


The Gregory/Soden equivalences given here are taken primarily from Kurt Aland, Kurzgefasste 
Liste der Grieschischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments (de Gruyer, 1963). They have 
been checked against Merk where necessary. 


Note: If a manuscript has multiple Soden symbols, this usually means that it comes from two 
different eras and that von Soden assigned two numbers to the various parts. The first symbol 
will usually be the one used in the gospels. 


Date — as given by the most recent catalogs (NA?’ or the Kurzgefasste Liste). Arabic numerals 
indicate a precise date listed in a colophon; roman numerals indicate centuries (as judged by 
paleographers). 


Content(s) — briefly describes the Contents of a manuscript. e=Gospels; a=Acts; p=Paul; 
c=Catholics; r=Apocalypse. The symbol # indicates a defect. If it follows the description of a 
section (e.g. p#) it indicates that the manuscript is defective in that section; if it precedes the 
list, it means that the nature of the defect is unknown to me. Thus, ap#c indicates a manuscript 
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which contains Acts, Paul, and the Catholics, which is defective for part of Paul; #apc indicates 
a manuscript of those same books which is defective in a way unknown to me. Comm 
indicates a commentary manuscript; polyglot manuscripts are also noted. 


The information here is taken from the Kurzgefasste Liste, from NA?’, from a variety of special 
studies, and from my own researches. 


Soden Desc(ription) — this indicated the classification in which von Soden placed the 
manuscripts. There is no room here for a full discussion, but we may note that H is the 
Aexandrian text. K is the Byzantine text. The various | groups include a wide variety of 
manuscripts of mixed types. 


The information from this section again comes from the Kurzgefasste Liste, supplemented by 
Wisse and Merk. 


Merk Desc(ription) — These are the classification used in Augustinus Merk’s Novum 
Testamentum Graece et Latine. It will be observed that, for the most part, they correspond with 
von Soden’s, groups, but in the Gospels Merk has separated the | text into two parts — the D 
text and the C (Caesarean) groups; elsewhere, C replaces |. This list is also generally useful for 
Bover’s edition, although Bover does not offer group names. A question mark or parenthesized entry 
in this column indicates that Merk’s list of manuscripts does not correspond to his manuscript 
groupings; the reader is referred to the group lists. 


Aland Desc(ription) — Kurt and Barbara Aland undertook to classify “all” minuscules 
according to quality. In The Text of the New Testament (translated by Erroll F. Rhodes, 
Eerdmans, 1989) they listed their results; see the entry on Categories. A category | manuscript 
was considered most important for establishing the text (practical translation: a category | 
manuscript is supposed to be free of Byzantine influence). A category II manuscript is 
somewhat poorer and more mixed; category Ill is important “for the history of the text’; 
category V is Byzantine. In practice, these categories are an assessment of Byzantine 
influence. 


It will be noted that not all manuscripts have been rated. Some (e.g. 1799) were not collated. In 
most instances, however, it appears to be because the manuscript is very slightly mixed — not 
purely Byzantine, but not clearly anything else, either. In some cases | have been unable to 
determine why the Alands did not give a rating. 


CPM Desc(ription) (Gospels only) — The classification according to the Claremont Profile 
Method, detailed in Frederik Wisse, The Profile Method for Classifying and Evaluating 
Manuscript Evidence (Studies and Documents 44, Eerdmans, 1982). 


The Claremont System so far has been applied only to the Gospel of Luke, and only three 
chapters (1, 10, and 20) have been profiled. Not all manuscripts have been profiled for all 
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chapters, but it will be evident that a block mixed manuscript may show as many as three text- 
types. 


The CPM system is based on a number of basic groups: 


Group B (the Alexandrian text, although it also includes D; this is because the CPM was 
designed to distinguish Byzantine groups) 


. Group K' (the dominant late Byzantine text) 


Group k* (the largest Byzantine group, dominant roughly from the ninth to thirteenth 
centuries and strong thereafter) 


M Groups 
* A Groups 


lM Groups (the largest Byzantine subfamily other than K* and K’, and in the author’s view 
one of the earliest forms of the Byzantine text) 


* Group 1 (i.e. family 1, non-Byzantine) 
* Group 13 (family 13, non-Byzantine) 
Group 16 
* Group 22a/b 
Group 291 
Group 1167 
* Group 1216 
Group 1519 
Anumber of clusters and pairs, as well as many mixed texts, are also cited. 


In addition to their classifications, manuscripts may be described as Core or Diverging 
members of a group. A core member is one that falls very close to the basic profile of the 
group. (Those which show no deviations from the profile at all may be described as “perfect” 
members.) A diverging member is one that does not fall close to the core. If a manuscript is 
marked “with XXXX,” it means that Wisse considers these manuscripts to be paired. 


Note that Wisse’s results are summarized; defects are not noted, partial profiles are treated as 
complete, and mixture may not be commented on. Full details should be sought from Wisse. 
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Rich(ards) Desc(ription) (Catholics only) — The classification found in W.L. Richards’s The 
Classification of the Greek Manuscripts of the Johannine Epistles. Richards studied some 
eighty manuscripts of the Catholics in the Johannine Epistles. His study applied a modified 
version of the Claremont Profile Method. He found three “text-types” — “Alexandrian” (with 
three sub-categories), Byzantine (eight sub-categories), and “Mixed” (yes, Richards calls 
“mixed” a text-type, and has three sub-groupings. Richards also tries to find text-types in 2 and 
3 John — books which are simply not long enough to classify). 


In general, the lists below show the dominant text-type. 


Although Richards can be attacked both for his method and the accuracy of his collations, his 
groups generally stand up (except that the three A groups should not all be considered 
Alexandrian!). Group A’ is family 2138; group A? is the standard Alexandrian text (N, A, B, C); 
group A? is family 1739. 


The following list shows the leading representatives of the various groups: 
A' — (206), 614, (876), 1611, 1799, 2138, 2412 

A? — N,A, B, C, YW, 6 

A’ — (P%), 5, 323, 623, (642), 1241, 1243, 1739, (1845) 


M' — 181, 917, 1874, 1898 

M? — 424** (!), 642, 876, 999, 1827, 2401 

Mv — this is not a true group; it consists of manuscripts which go with no other group. It 
includes 69, 643, 1522, 1845, and portions of other manuscripts. 


B' — 356, 462, 547, 1240, 1311, 1854, TR 

B' — 319, 330, 479, 483, 635, 1829, 1891 

B? — 201, 226, 959, 1248, 1876, 1889 

B? — 97, 177, 223, 1597, 1872, 2423 

B* — 216, 440, 1022, 1245, 1315, 1610, 1738 
B> — 489, 920, 927, 1873 

B® — L, (049), 424*, 794, 1175, 1888, 2143 
B’ — 38, 582, 1319, 1424, 1835 


Wacht(el) Desc(ription) (Catholics only) — The classification as given in Klaus Wachtel, Der 
Byzantinische Text der Katholischen Briefe. Wachtel has a two-part classification. The basic 
groupings are based on distance from the Byzantine text. (As measured based on the 98 test 
readings for the Catholic Epistles found in Aland et al, Text und Textwert der grieschischen 
Handschriften des Neuen Testaments.) Within this classification he sees a number of groups. 


Observe that these groups are not text-types; Wachtel does not really examine text-types. The 
Alexandrian and family 1739 texts, for instance, are grouped together, without classification, in 
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the “40% or more non-Byzantine” category. Wachtel is more interested in small groupings. 
Note that this does not allow mixed manuscripts to be classified with their text-types (for 
example, 945 — which might even be a direct descendent of 1739 with some Byzantine 
corrections — is not classified with 1739). 


The basic list of Wachtel’s types is shown below, with the symbol | use to represent it: 


1217 


40+ (at least 40% of readings non-Byzantine): This roughly corresponds to the 
Alexandrian, family 1739, and family 2138 texts. Unclassified witnesses in this category 
include P”, P”, x, A, B, C, W, 048, 5, 33, 81, 322, 323, 442, 621, 623, 629, 945, 1175, 
1241, 1243, 1735, 1739, 1852, 1881, 2298, 2344, 2464, 2805. 

Subgroups include: 

Hk": Named seemingly for the Harklean Syriac. This is family 2138 (Richards’s Group 
A'). Members include 206, 429, 522, 614, 630, 1292, 1490, 1505, 1611, 1799, 1831, 
1890, 2138, 2200, 2412, 2495. 

1067: 436, 1067, 1409, 2541 

1846: 1845, 1846 


30+ (at least 30% of readings non-Byzantine): Unclassified witnesses in this category 
include P, 6, 378, 1448, 2374, 2718. 

Subgroups include: 

2652: 2147 2652 

453: 36, 94, 307, 453, 720, 918, 1678, 2197 

61: 61, 326, 1837 

1838: 104, 459, 1838, 1842 

254: 254, 1523, 1524, 1844 


20+ (at least 20% of readings non-Byzantine): Unclassified witnesses in this category 
include 93, 321, 398, 431, 665, 1758, 2492. 

Subgroups include: 

808: 218, 642, 808, 1127, 1359, 1563, 1718 

915: 88, 915 

876: 876, 1765, 1832, 2243, 2494 


10+ (at least 10% of readings non-Byzantine): Unclassified witnesses in this category 
include 38, 43, 69, 197, 365, 400, 456, 464, 468, 617, 631, 643, 676, 999, 1367, 1390, 
1501, 1509, 1609, 1729, 1751, 1827, 1850, 1874, 1893, 1904, 2080, 2180, 2242, 2523, 
2544, 2674, 2774. 

Subgroups include 

467: 467, 184 

1297: 1270, 1297, 1595, 1598 

181: 181, 1836, 1875 
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996: 996, 1661 

2186: 1840, 2186 
1066: 056, 0142, 1066 
312: 312, 1853 


* <10 (Fewer than 10% non-Byzantine readings): K, L, 049, 18, 35, 319, 607, 1862, 1895, 
2423 


Wachtel also lists the following as belonging to the K' recension: 18, 201, 386, 394, 432, 1072, 
1075, 1100, 1503, 1548, 1619, 1628, 1636, 1725, 1745, 1746, 1768, 1858, 1864, 1865, 1897, 
2544, 2587. 


Related to K’, with differences of a single reading, are the following: 
35, 664, 757, 928, 1249, 1855, 2221 
< 604, 1740, 2352 
* 1618, 1892 
(Thanks to Ulrich Schmid for information relating to Wachtel.) 


Comment — this is my attempt to provide the “last word.” Usually this is based on a scholarly 
study or on the consensus of textual critics, but | have sometimes added my own opinions. 

In the Catholic Epistles, | have listed the classifications of Amphoux here, as found in Vaganay 
and Amphoux’s An Introduction to New Testament Testual Criticism. Amphoux’s is probably the 
most reliable of the classification schemes listed here, but is also the least complete. 
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IIIA: The Gospels 


Table of Papyri of the Gospels 


Gregory |Soden |Date |Content]/Soden |Merk |Aland |CPM {Comment 
eet Symbol Desc |Desc were Desc 
Colwell showed that the 


scribe of this 
manuscript, or one of 


old FE es cael 


its ancestors, freely 
paraphrased the text. 


p7s Lk# Jo# | Very close to B. 
Strict 


Table of Letter Uncials of the Gospels 


Gregory |Soden_ |Date |Content |Soden |Merk |Aland|CPM Desc |Comment 
aa aul ae a ian 


N/O1 iv feaper _| B(core) | 


A/02 Soper foto (V) jhe 
(diverging) 


pos |st_IV_feap#e [H_[H__l_—[B (core) 


Earliest Ee Gospels 
manuscript to have a 
substantially Byzantine 
text. It has some 
important Alexandrian 
readings, but these are 
a small minority. 


Very close to P”® 


Mixed Alexandrian and 
Byzantine 


Primary (and only) 
Greek “Western” 
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Koi7 je7t_(IX_ fe fe Ks VM (corey) | 


L/019 £56 Vill je# H H B (core) Late Alexandrian. 
Double Markan 
ending. Some 
Byzantine readings; 
main run of text is 
closer to B than Nn. 


a a 

(diverging) 

i ac GA ll a 
with O = 2 

a a i ca 
with N 2 ® 


Pio24 [e338 |VI_ rc! [Mix 

Te ee 
————————_ 
sioes__|e1027_|o49 Je _k’_| K' KK NW Iecio | K* CLO 


Lk# Jo# JH as to P”/B 
Gk/Copt 
U/030 £90 K™* Kx: 
close to 974 


W031 fe75_ IX e# KY IK! Vcr. | 


W/032 6014 V e# B+Kx+Mix |Uniquely and heavily 
block mixed, with 
Byzantine text in 
Matthew, “Western” 
and “Ceesarean” in 
Mark (with the famous 
“Freer Logion”), Luke 
Alexandrian and 
Byzantine, John 
primarily Alexandrian 
with a supplement that 
has a mixed text. 
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mali 
e073 _| 


Y/034___[e073 


7 ail ; 
7 "TP 
- Ped 
A/039 k Jo 


os 


— O) is =/g Oe: 


=/040 rt Luke# 


g g 
=| 
5 


0/043 


W/044 iF 


= 
< 
< 


) + 
.s 
ie) 
xe) 
5 
io) 


C/K |V Mix (Gr B 


influence) 


Commentary 
manuscript, mostly 
Byzantine but with 
some striking 
agreements with B 


From the information in 
the colophon, probably 
dates to 979, with 844 
as an alternative. 
Largely Alexandrian in 
Mark, especially in the 
early chapters; 
Byzantine elsewhere 
Considered the best 
Ceesarean witness, but 
about half Byzantine. 


minuscule 566. 
Kr*+B Late Alexandrian. 
Contains a system of 


divisions found 
elsewhere only in B. 


; - 


» 


(core) 
Purple uncial; group 
with NO ® 


Purple uncial; group 
with NO 2 


B+Kmix+Mix|Strongly Alexandrian in 
Mark (has the double 
ending); mostly 
Byzantine in Luke; 
mixed Alexandrian/ 
Byzantine in John. 


Ki |V Kx ClO 
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Table of Numbered Uncials of the Gospels 


Gregory |Soden |Date |Content |Soden |Merk |Aland |CPM |Comment 
Number |Symbol Desc |Desc |Desc |Desc 


a a 


Vi Lk# Jo# |H H 
7+ Gk/Copt 


PP Pe i ae 
Comm 
0211 £051 IX V 

oe 

a 


g2s¢_{ _Wwill_fe# _{_ 


fe 
ar Vill Palimpsest. Text is 

primarily Byzantine, but 

with an assortment of early 

readings of no clear type. 


Table of Minuscules 1-300 of the site 


none sume =e Desc ids Desc 
Hee (6254 (XI eape recs (corey) | 
eB eteie pee foes J 


6453 XIV jeapc A‘ Mix+K™ 
7 ae 
6 fa3s6 xi _Jeape ik | 


So ee =$<$< 
13 fess (xi fet fe SS (corey | 
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€449 XIV je Gk/Lat 16 (with 
eo 


a1 ease |x fe# [es 
ez lane alot f= fo | feet 


anes 023 e# or Ce WV M27 
(core) 


mi 68 Ca Considered one of the 
primary Caesarean 
witnesses, but almost 
purely Byzantine outside 
Mark. 

#eapc Alexandrian with heavy 
Byzantine (and perhaps 
minor “Western”) 
influence. Probably the 
best minuscule of the 
gospels other than 892. 


66 esto kV lek] 
eo (8505 XV #eaper fle fc f(a) SP 


71 €253 XIl or Ce M27 
(core) 


es fet2ig, XI fe KCK 
115 fetooeX_ few fie Ce | Km 
118 [e346 XIN fe# fm Cn | tore) | 
423 et74_ XI fe Ks KCI 
———— EE 
is1_feae7_fxV_leape _{in_for_|_ 


38 es x Ac : 
Bad 


157 [e207 XI fe fe CK Mix B 

ae oe eo ee 
feo [e213 [tt23 fe fie | Mix 
161 fetoos_ X_fe# | 

fea feta [tts fe EC 
174 etoo [i052 fe# tb [CT 
179 fe2t1 |X fe# [Ib C*# | Mixx PO 
180 fet498 |X feaper_ [kx | IV KCld80 | 
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185 egto— XIV. fe fm sce vita, | 
epee fer EY bas” etme 
+OT 209) cousin of 209 
ere Pee ee eee 
205) 
213 fet29_— |x! fe# ler, Scns | Mix S| 
229 |e1206_— i140 Je# fe Ke | mek | 
ao _{e173_w08 fe __Ye_te-_A___}_ ____ 
235 fe456 (1314 fe lo. Cn fv max | 
bas [eta58 [1108 lela fo Wve | 
No IV |}John 

ret 

251_ieig2_— xl, se Ch sft | taza, | 
pap [e100 ke I IKI Ta corey 
265 [e285 |xl_—fe SS t® KK | |Me@(core) | 
267_—|et289_—(xil_—fe# fm ces fv scrz”—— | 
a7o_ife2oi— Ke SKK OV terme | 
273 les7o_—xt,sfe# CT Km 
280 |ezoa XI fe fe Ke Vs |mecore) | 
201 es77_—sidxill, «fe tle, Ss Cn—sfv sz S| 


Table of Minuscules 301-600 of the Gospels 

Number |Symbol Desc |Desc |Desc 

em ee 
Comm 

343 fe2o0_ XI fe KT Vea PO 


—————————— 
ae Jetzt foee tp fie ice fie 16 (core) 


ee ie 3 oe M349 ae 
2388) 


pet tte 

(“strange 

text”) 

er PM oom | | PP 
Comm 
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: te P ] 
) ) 


sai (eg 22 
Comm 
Comm 


#40 1580_Pen espe ft tere 
2 oe ee =< 
4e1_ieo2— a5 fe KK! 
———————— 
473_je1300_ban_le _{e_t WT" = 

138 IX i bee evar 


oe XII 1216 (with 
a 74) 


476__fe1082_{x__fe_{k"_| 

er ae ae $< 
482 fes2o_—|t285 Je eK’ ems | 
485 e247 Xe CK 


as 
eee ee 
1 a 9) 
4os_fe2e3_ll__Je __fo_ 
hee 
p44 fesa7_—xil fe fle Ce |e Krak _ | 
a 


5 Ca B+k* Considered one of 
the primary 
Caesarean 
witnesses. Very close 
a O in Mark. 


p77_—ifea5a_figa6 Je Kx TK 
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579 €376 XIll_ je# H H Strongly Alexandrian 
; in Mark-John; about 

as good as 33 or 892. 
Perhaps closer to N 
than B. Matthew is 
much more 
Byzantine, though it 
has a few early 
readings. 


e340 xe KT at 


Table of Minuscules 601-900 of the Gospels 


et Symbol Desc Desc |Desc’ |Desc 
655 le177__(XVXI ————————————E 
ese feet et 


£178 XI/XIl —s ———EE 
eae Ga K') 


ei79_ Xt fe KK 
eee fees fer fe Ke = 


£1284  {XIil MtMkLk 
ae 


€133 G Se Considered one of 
the primary 
Ceesarean 
el 


5 


ris east Xt teo# te ce __}__fiegref 


716 £448 
sc 


726 |ese4 xin fe KK TF 
ee be PP 
Comm 
cae cc (a 
(core) 
Be We lemme oe he 
Comm 
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Gregory |Soden 
Number |Symbol 


A227 / 
C 


1005 €1263 


1006 €1156 


1227 


By most accounts, 
the best and 
central witness of 


the most 
Alexandrian of the 
gospel 
minuscules. 
Portions of John, 
from a later hand, 


Desc Desc esc 
1381 le 
xv le 
ae 
II 
IV 
| 


A 
D 
V 
V 
V 


a) ie es —s| 
I= ee We Ss 
[a (ae aa 
le ie a] 
aay | ca (os es a 
X/X\ #MtJo K 
leon | FP | | 
Poe citgo | 
ies i 


Cs 22a | 


x er K V Km (with 
974; also U) 
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|e? 
|e 
[ee 
Jn 

1 


a a A a 
(with 472) 
160 


Ea a a co | cio | 
o38_fei4o3_— xiv fe th 

047 feta5a_ xine dh CT Meo ss] 
o7i_fet279_ x fe le Se Mix ST 
o77_ifett30._— [Xe CK Kc 
oro fetoas, |X fe Ce! Ce core) | 
ioae far __X_JeGomm tee __F—_WV deci | 
e__f* _fge_1_iete __}__ 
fogs _fer4a3_f1302_fe___ 


170 e541 —(e— (with 
as 


t187__letogs_xt_fe _f _ir_ kK’ 

ae ae ele ee ee I 
ie2_ ett = XI fe fm TT 
i194 fetooa, xt fe im ®t 
W195 fettte 123 fe KT Mtg 
1200 fei250_ |X fe fe? erm 


Table of Minuscules 1201-1500 of the Gospels 

Gregory |Soden' |Date |Contents |Soden|Merk {Aland|CPM Desc|Comment 
eet Symbol Desc |Desc |Desc 

1203 |e1042 x fe _| Ref Ve 


_ £1098 [ec M473 
nas 


210 jevi98_ xt fe a a 


1215 £1315 Il Mix+K* 
a a 
Xl 1216 
a ee 
Vv |[Meo9 si 


— — M09} ______ 
68 
xi jet | 


a (Co 
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1216 €1043 


1230 |A225 


1241 0371 


1242 0469 
1243 0198 


1247 [6556 


1253 as 


1278 [e277 
14279 [61178 
1292 [6395 
1293 [e190 
1295 [e9 
- 

180 
14321 — |e1110 
14338 [61243 


1342 €1311 


14344 [61244 
14346 |e1089 
14347 [61038 
14351 {©1040 


1352 0396 


1354 [8470 
14355 |e 1246 
1365 (e381 
14375 [61225 
14391 —_|e1413 
1392 ja 


1229 


sill 


Probably the most 
Alexandrian 
minuscule of Luke. It 
is somewhat less 
good on John, and 
weaker still in 
Matthew and Mark. 


< 


r 


= 


IX 


— |N 

o 1M 1PM 
= | 
(ep) 


A} 


A 


«Cl 281 
ix+B+K* 


' 
= 
Loe 
[4 
ie 
od 
— 


a= 
a 
= 


+ Kimix 


3 o | x 


» 


1352a contains eapc; 
1352b contains r 


ie) 
il 
fed) 


a4 a a x iat) [o} pod wD oO 
> 
= 
il 


a 


V 


A 


x4. 
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i396 fet4i6_ XIV fe th’ M1326 
402 fe1333_ xe fe ce | M402 


1424 630 IX/X  jeapcr+ Ce II Cl 1675 
Hermas (Mk) |(diverging) 
(Comm) 


+K* (with 

1 262) 
epee Rep oP | ee 

568) 
ee 

(core) 


Table of Minuscules 1501-1800 of the Gospels 
Number |Symbol Desc |Desc |Desc |Desc 
1505 6165 _—siXil eapc kx V K™*4K* 
(with 
2495) 
a a a 2 
Comm 
P| Km41278, 


sto _jee024 Ixl_lo# _ Ks278] 
ists ewe pale} | Km f1174 


1546 |e1339 |12637/e | 
ts55_fe1341_fx_ fe _{r_Tk 


x 


is74__fe651_[XIV_fe__{r__ 


1582 £183 949 Jna Along with 1 itself, 
one of the basic 
witnesses of family 1. 
It was copied by the 
same scribe as 1739. 
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i588 fe1435_|xIV_ le 


1604 61353 XIll a 


606 feta [xi |e 
690_fet472_ [1314 fe _Ik 


1689 |et054_|1200 Je 


5a £2068 Tr Pie 


1709 |e1053_ |x fe [Kx 
Gregory |Soden |Date |Contents |Soden |Merk 
Number oe Desc |Desc |Desc 
1820 Ki50 John H 

Comm 


2096 Je2oso_|xil_#MtMkLk] | VC 1012 


Table of Minuscules 2101 and up of the Se 


Neer ear Desc |Desc a 
zie __jeigee {1148 fp ___{p_ Mito5+Ke | 
Po ae mh fd ci2i4g | 


51 74 €393 1216 (with 
477) 


a Vo ikseKm | 


are aa Jna 
a 
Jo) 


a A 
as72_| XIN fe# | 2 
2300 | IV fe# TT cits | 
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2427 XIV? |Mark Very close to B. Most 
Alexandrian 
minuscule now 
known. It is, however, 
probably a forgery. 


2430 Mix 
|v cena] 71 | $= 


2487, | Sxl Ic'1229 | 
a 
2613 | XI | | TMtopn— (ss | 


aE 1289 Mix (with 
792) 


e757 | XII fe Mix Kit Ke 
$< 


IIIC: The Catholic Epistles 


Table of Papyri and Uncials of the Catholic Epistles 


Gregory |Soden |Date |Content |Soden {Merk {Aland |Rich |Wacht |Comment 
Number |Symbol Desc |Desc |Desc Desc |Desc 


Pp HWWVIV = |1&2P/ | 40+  |Very close to B. 
Jude Normal/ Generally not 
Free close to other 
Alexandrian texts. 
Rather free in 
Jude. 


Pe Vi a#tc# A® 40+ Alexandrian, but 
fragmentary 
nature makes it 
hard to determine 
subgroup. 

N(01) [62 IV eapcr |H H A’ 40+  |Alexandrian, but 
somewhat 
removed from the 
main thrust of the 
group. 
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A(02) |64 V e#ap#cr |H H A? 40+ Earliest and best 
member of the 
mainstream of the 
Alexandrian text. 
Close to 33; also 
to 81, 436, W, 
Bohairic Coptic; 
etc. 

B (03) |61 IV eap#c |H H A? 40+  |Close to P”, but 
very distinct from 
the rest of the 
Alexandrian text. 
P”/B may forma 
distinct text-type. 


C (04) {63 V #eapcr |H H A? 40+ Same text-type as 
1739. Not part of 
the actual family 
1739, but much 
closer to this text 
than to the 
Alexandrian text. 
May be family 
1739 with 
Alexandrian 
mixture. 
(Amphoux: 
Caesarean/family 
1739.) 


K (018) |A™! (11)]I p#C Byzantine. 
Comm 


(020) fos IX sek Vo B® |kt0_—*|Byzantine. 


aes a3 IX a#p#c#r |H 30+ ae put more 
Byzantine than 
anything else. 
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W (044) IX? e#ap#c |H H A? 40+ Mostly 
Alexandrian, of 
the A/33/81/436 
group. Possibly 
some mixture with 
the B text. 


O48 _foi_v_ln#poy |_tH_i_| 40+ | 


IX ap#c C/H = Byzantine. May 
have a slightly 
earlier form of the 
text ian Kor L. 

ee 
Comm nee 
pepe 
Comm 1066 


Table of Minuscules 1-500 of the Catholic alte 


Number er eae a a = a pase 
yen (5254 es | 
Seen en ne a ee 


6356 |XIIl jeapc H H A? a: arias (rather 
weak), with affinities to 
424**. 


#eapc Along with A, the head of 
the main Alexandrian 
group (81, 436, YW, bo, 
etc.) Aand 33 form a pair 
— not sisters, but closely 
linked. 


Poe er PP 
53 

ee ee 

a a 

69 __jpe08_1xV_Hfeaper_ {f° _ c" Ce v_iMw foe | 


ai62 |1044 |a#pc 40+ [Alexandrian — a slightly 
mixed witness of the A/ 
33/436 type. 
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a200 {XII = faper 
9 
30 
838 
a3s65 ={Xill |#apc IP" Cc A1/ |40+/ |(Amphoux: Family 2138). 
B/B |Hk |Family 2138 (except in 2 
& 3 John, which are from 
another hand). Appears to 
belong with the 630 
SU up. 
216 ja4e9 [1358 [tape [me fce— | Bt 
226_{6156_[xil_eape _ I 
242 |8206 (XI feaper [lh ce 
ees _fal7 _xIV lapel? ce 
(A™"") Ja! 30+/ 
(A?"”) Com 453 
—————————_— EE 


20+/ {Mostly Byzantine, with 
15 |some earlier readings. 
Contains 1 John 5:7-8 (in 
the margin, in a late hand) 
a103 Fic ei H H ee +/ 
1 
ai01 |X apcr [= C Mw i 
(a1578 
6300 _ {Xill ad |? 20+/ 
808 
241 __{5807 = 
a216 {xl ea [= 
Gk/arm 
a550 40+  |Later and slightly 
corrupted sister of 323 
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323 a157 =|XIl = |#apc [b2 H A® 140+ |(Amphoux: Family 1739). 
Mixed Byzantine and 
family 1739. Mostly 
Byzantine in James; 
Byzantine influence 
declines in 1 Peter, and is 
almost gone in 2 Peter- 
Jude, where 323 is almost 
a sister of 1739. 


cen eee 


330__ 6259 |xil_leape ie [ce vB! | 

337 fa205_|xil__|#aper_|ie [csv | 
s78_fa2s8_ (Xi fape le Ces S| 0 PO 
383 a353_|xill_fape_ ie fc> S| | 
384 fas55|xil_lapc KT VT 
foe | 


424** 1012 Xl apcr H H 424 is a Byzantine 
manuscript corrected 
. toward family 1739. The 
corrections are especially 
close to 6. 


a398 {XIV japcr Cc 40+/ |(Amphoux: Family 2138). 
(a1471) Hkgr |Family 2138, probably of 


the 630 group. 


ee ee re 


40+/ |Alexandrian, of the A/ 
1067 |33/81 group. Some 

ce | 

remy rc a ea |v 


Byzantine readings. 
See ele. 
ahaa PP EL 
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a502 apcr [= 10+/ 
467 


4895459 [1316 |#eape_ [le ice | Be || 
Table of Minuscules 501-1000 of the Catholic Epistles 
Gregory|Soden |Date |Content |Soden |Merk |Aland|Rich |Wacht|Comment 
ae Symbol Desc a Desc |Desc|Desc 
6602 |1515/jeapcr 40+/ |(Amphoux: Family 2138). 
1516 Hks" |Family 2138, probably of 
= 630 ee 


647 fo1s7_ |x! leape_ |i cs_ [Vee | 
ee 


614 a364 {Xi A’ |40+/ |(Amphoux: Family 2138). 
Hks |Family 2138. Later sister 
(probably technically a 
niece) of 2412. The two 
form one of the major 
subgroups of family 2138. 
ad a li 
Comm 
a460 |XIV_ japc Gk/ |K 40+ |Mixed text; largely 
Lat Byzantine, but with a very 
high number of unique 
readings. Possibly 
“Western”? Influenced by 
the Latin; includes part of 
1 John 5:7-8 
a461 {XIV |a#pc 40+/ |Family 2138. Heads a 
Hks" |subgroup which also 
contains 1799 2200 plus 
probably 206, 429, 522. 


a552-«SO{XIV_s{#apc [= M?/  |20+/ 
a ima 


Zo4__{o484_fV_Heape {le _fc»_vV_ 


ane xa eapr [ Sar 
808 
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oO 


76 a356 


XIV 


Desc 
40+/ 
1067 


1108 |a370__ [XIII 


res [eet 
| gail ; 
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(Amphoux: Family 1739). 
Family 1739. Very close to 
1739 itself, except fora 
number of Byzantine 
readings. Quite possibly 
(since both are at Athos) a 
descendent of 1739 itself 
with one or two 
intermediate copies. 


Aland |Rich |Wacht|Comment 
Desc |Desc|Desc 


(Amphoux: Family 2138). 
Heavily Byzantine in the 
Johannine Epistles, 
although some good 
readings survive in the 
earlier letters. 


1238 


(Amphoux: Family 1739). 
Like C, a member of the 
1739 text-type although 
not of family 1739 itself. 
Very valuable although 
probably a rather poor 
copy of its exemplar. 
(Amphoux: Family 1739). 
Probably family 1739, 
perhaps to be grouped 
with 1241. 


1292 |6395 _ IXill 


Gregory |Soden |Date |Content|Soden |Merk |Aland|Rich |Wacht|Comment 
Number |Symbol Desc |Desc|Desc |Desc |Desc 


(Amphoux: Family 2138). 
Family 2138. Forms a 
group with 2495 (a later, 
poorer version of the group 


1505 |6165 {XII leapc  {(K) 
text). 
1518 a551_—s|XIV__Japc |e Ce (Amphoux: Family 2138). 
Lost, but probably family 
ba td 


1611. May have resurfaced 
a464_ [XIV |ap [23 


as 1896. 
1525 |a361__|XIIl_|fapc _ |e 
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1739 


827 
829 
1831 


‘i 


a486 [XIV 


£610?! 
XIII 


la367__ [1295 
a1100 


a472 {XIV 


# 


.@) 


z 


TEER | TP 
(ey =a] a] fo oO] a 


a3 
a2 


a3 


iil 
ma a 
2 
ce | 
am 
Riga 
FTO 
II? 
ere | 
i oe 
ic || 
a | a 


= ie) 
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Primary witness to a text- 
type (the other leading 
witnesses being C and 
1241). Within the type it 
forms a family with 323, 
945, ee 2298, etc. 


OE Family 2138). 
ae 2138, of the 630 


— — 
oo 


(oe) 
— © 
+ 
~ 


— $A] BR] © 
oOo O;/0O O;/0 O 
Oo ~|o ™]o —™ 


40+ |(Amphoux: weak Family 
2138). 


— 
Oo 


Family 1739, with perhaps 
some mixture with the 
1241 type of text. 


(Amphoux: weak Family 
2138). 


spre f 
127 0202 


2138 a1i6 |1072 Ea Family 2138). 
Leading witness of family 
2138. Forms its own 
subgroup with 1611. 

2143 ai84 {xXil fa 

2147 0299 

(H) me ee Family 1739). 

Family 1739. 


2412 XIl_ |#apc A’ |40+/ |Family 2138. Forms a 
Hk" |subgroup with 614 (the 
latter being a niece or other 
near relative of 2412). 


ae ee 2 


a 
Il? 20+ |(Amphoux: Family 1739). 

Largely Byzantine, with 
elements from other text- 
types. Despite Amphoux, it 
is not a true family 1739 
text. 

XV_ |#eapcr ¥ 40+/ |(Amphoux: Family 2138). 

Hk |Family 2138. A later 

representative of the group 
headed by 1505. 
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IIID: The Pauline Epistles 


Table of Papyri and Uncials of the Pauline Epistles 

Gregory |Soden |Date/Content |Soden |Merk /Aland (Comment 

eet Symbol Desc |Desc |Desc 

i N/V a a ine rere | goes with P46 B sa. 
Free 


N/M |p# H-C Along with B, head of a very early 
as text-type. Somewhat wild, 

especially in Romans. Zuntz 
called this type “proto- 
Alexandrian,” and included in in 
P46 B 1739 sa bo; in my opinion, 
the Bohairic goes with NAC 33 
while 1739 heads its own text- 


X (01) IV Earliest and purest manuscript of 
the true Alexandrian text. Closest 
relative is 33. 
oe 
type, with a few mixed readings. 
Ee Along with P** and sa, the head of 
the earliest known text-type. 
= e#a#p#c |H Early Alexandrian text. Fairly pure 


example of the type; much less 
mixture than in the gospels. 


a1026 |VI_ |p# Earliest “Western” witness. Two 
Gk/Lat ) copies (D#*s' and D2"s?) known. The 

facing Latin text is not parallel, 
and is close to the Old Latin b. Not 
an ancestor of F G; D has more 
major divergences but fewer 
minor divergences from the 
Alexandrian text. 
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F (010) ja1029 {IX “Western” text. Sister or cousin of 
G. The facing Latin text is not fully 
parallel; it contains a mix of 
vulgate and Old Latin readings 
with perhaps some assimilation to 
the Greek (or vice versa!). 
Beautifully but badly copied. 

G (012) }a1028 |IX “Western” text. Sister or cousin of 
F, but generally the more accurate 
of the pair. The interlinear Latin 
closely follows the Greek. The text 
has many minor departures from 
the Alexandrian text, but fewer 
major shifts than D. 

H (015) jai022 |VI_ |p# H H Alexandrian, of a late cast, with 
many Byzantine readings. Said to 
have been corrected from a 
Pamphilian ms., but most 
corrections are Byzantine. 


1(016) |ja1041 |V_— |p# H H Very pure and early Alexandrian; 
close to N. 


K (018) |I' (A™') [IX = |p#c K V Byzantine. Pair with 0151. 
Comm 
W (044) IX? le#ap#c |H H Almost purely Byzantine, with 
epistles. 
56 QO’ X Jape Byzantine; pair with 0142 
Comm 


L (020) 
P (025) |a3 IX la#p#c#r#|H H Largely Byzantine, with some late 
Alexandrian readings 
some late Alexandrian readings 
(rather similar to P) in the later 
a#p#c# Apparently mostly Alexandrian but 
with many free readings. 
049(S) [a2 |IX_Jap#e | 
| 
075 Oo X  |p# Mostly Byzantine with some late 
Comm Alexandrian readings. 
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Family 1739 with some Byzantine 
infusion. Zuntz dates to century 
XIl. 


Now considered part of 0243 
(which see). 
(H) Byzantine; pair with 056 
Mostly Byzantine with some late 
Alexandrian readings. 
ae Byzantine; pair with K/018. 
Il? Very pure family 1739 text, 
especially in Corinthians. Probably 


a1031 lm 
x apc 
Comm 
x2 IX  |p# 
Comm 
7 


H 


X21 IX |p 
Comm 


a near cousin of 1739. See the 


X |1C#2C 
(Heb#) 
entry on family 1739. 


Pel ed yamine 
Byzantine overlay. 
mixed readings 


(+081) 
Table of Minuscules 1-500 of the Pauline Epistles 


cee ia ee ee eee Comment 

Symbol Desc |Desc |Desc 

as oe a 
a253_ {XII 


8453 [XIV [eape | ar 


5356 |Xill ee Base text is family 1739, close to 


424**. Heavy overlay of late 
Byzantine readings. 


[ean 

3 048 IX le#a#p#c# |H H Primarily Byzantine in Romans, 
which comes from a later hand. 
The text in Romans may be 
related to 2344. The remaining 
books are purely Alexandrian, 
close to N. All pages of Paul are 
intact, but there is some damage 
from damp. 
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]o2 


H 
Oo 
fe) 


Mostly Byzantine, with some late 
Alexandrian readings. Group with 


10 Good Alexandrian witness. 
Transitional between early and 
late forms. 

Mostly Byzantine with some late 

Alexandrian (family 2127) 
readings. Also occasional wild 

(“Western”?) readings. 

+r Late Alexandrian with a heavy 

Byantine overlay. Some readings 
reminiscent of family 1611. 
apcr 

Primarily Byzantine with hints of 

something else (mostly in 


Corinthians). This earlier 
substrate appears akin to 1877. 


apcer 


Almost purely Byzantine; probably 
groups with 429. 
16 


NM ]Py 
— 
© 


21 
23 ap 


Nh 
g 
i?) 


Slightly impure example of von 
Soden’s K° group. 


cap 
ea 
ea 


S Pe ee 
PP emo 
strong links to the Armenian. 
Cea a (a ) 
ope eee Family 2127 (a rather weak 
member) 
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Q =| 
9 1>o 
2 SS |B |B 
9 6 re) 
x = 

3 


B19 fa2s6 xi tape ies Ce? VP 
EE 
s23_late7_Dal_lape_{* _¢b)_jl _{___________t 


a ee ap#c Primarily Byzantine with some late 
Alexandrian readings. 


lll vas XII jeapc ats Family 330. Forms a pair with 451 
in all books except Hebrews, 
where 330 becomes Byzantine. 
More distantly kin to 2492. 


336__as00_|XV_faper rs C> | | 
337 fa205_ |x f#aper_ ie es tM | 


365 0367 |XIl jeap#c K Family 2127. Particularly close to 
2127 itself, of which it might 
almost be a descendent with 
Byzantine mixture. 


378 ja258_ (XII Jape le Cs VP 
es ses Pal fone 


a.506_f1407ttaper_ff@ _f(c)_ Wf _ 


fe Or x apcr The corrections clearly belong to 
family 1739 (in fact, they seem to 
be the purest text of this type). 
They are particularly close to 6. 
424* is purely Byzantine. 
PY ein goupeam ate, 
ee eee | Byzantine; group with 206. 
cc 2) 
mixture; ey closest to 1962. 


440 |6260_|XIl_Jeape iit’ ce | 


= aT a#Ro1C# Sch Acts Romans, and most 
Comm of 1 Corinthians. Bound with 442. 
Late Alexandrian and Byzantine. 
XIl/ |1C#-He c Contains part of 1 Cor, the rest of 
XIll_ |Comm Paul, and the Catholics. Bound 
with 441. A good late Alexandrian 
text. 
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451 ai78 {XI japc K Family 330. 451 is almost a sister 
of 330, except that it retains its 
quality in Hebrews, where 330 is 
Byzantine. 2492 is a more distant 
relative. See the entry on 330. 


a104 |1092/apcr Late Alexandrian with much 
Byzantine corruption. Akin to 
family 2127. 


er fw | P| | 
Lat/ arab 
eo XI/ Ca Mostly Byzantine with some late 
Xl Alexandrian readings. Group with 
69 2344. 


467 as02_|XV_laper lee Css § | 
489 fd459_[1316|#eape ie cs | | 


4915152 |X! teapot! = (c),s VP 


Table of Minuscules 501-1000 of the Pauline Epistles 


Gregory |Soden |Date |Content}/Soden|Merk |Aland |Comment 
een Svea Desc |Desc |Desc 
S08 _{e101_xl__Ifeaper 6 _fe>__fy__f 


ae 1515/ jJeapcr  |l®" 
1516 


ptr (eter _Ixl_leape ety 


Pe re 
876. 
re etn ("PY eens ST 
Comm early readings 


a XIV About 75% Byzantine, but the only 
as minuscule with significant “Western” 

readings. These seem to derive from 
the Latin; most agree with the 
vulgate or the Old Latin a. 

a461 a#pc Weak family 1739 in Romans & 
Corinthians; gradually turns pure 
Byzantine in the later epistles. Pair 
with 2200. 
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je35_fatet XI ape fe ce 
642 ja552_ (XIV apo les cs VP 
7945454 XIV #eape [lee csv | 
pee fee Maes |p 


ae x : Byzantine; possibly group with 614 
oe 2412. 


913 faa70_ XIV ape fl@ Ce | 


ee ae 
oi7_jaz64_ |X fape fies 
p19 atts XI faper__ lacs VT 
927__—*|5251_—*(1133_feapc le [cs | 
941369 Xi__feape fe! ce» 
goo (45353 (XII feape_les_cs_ lv 


Table of Minuscules 1001-1500 of the Pauline Epistles 
Number |Symbol Desc |Desc |Desc 
Thessalonians; good family 1611 
text in Pastorals and Hebrews 


fo99 [a368_ (XIV Jape lb, ce VP 
1108 [a370__|xill_ ffape fie cs | | 
1149 [6370 |XIll_Jeape_ fh! ce» VE 


1175 a74 Xl jap#c H H Good late Alexandrian text, except 
in Romans and (probably) 
Thessalonians, where it is 
Byzantine. 

1241 0371 Xll je#a#pc |H? K? Text from first hand is Byzantine. 
The sundry supplements (1C 2:10f., 
2C 13:3f., Gal, Eph. 2:15, Phil., 
Col., Heb. 11:3f.) are mixed late 
Alexandrian and Byzantine. 


1245 fats8_ (xi fap le fc? | 
1311 fat7o__ro90jape es cs | 
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1319 6180 XIl_ |#eapc ha Ca Family 2127. The family is often 
called after 1319, although 2127 is 
a better witness to the type. 


Table of Minuscules 1501-2000 of the Pauline Epistles 

Number |Symbol Desc |Desc |Desc 

1505 0165 XII Jjeapc K* Family 1611. Pair with 2495 (with 

Pre. Peer 
Colophon falsely dates to 1084. 

1506 Orr: 1320 |eRo#1C Excellent early Alexandrian text, 

Comm close to N. Noteworthy for omitting 

Romans chapter 16. 

a A al Ue 
nave resurfaced as 1896. 

note fe 

x 


E foe was ay 


fort | - ee | eee ae Best surviving witness of family 1611 
in Paul. 


tem few Bp 


i ¢ Core member of family 1739, 
i preserving about 90% of the family 

text. Sister or nearly of 0243. 
Marginal commentary from assorted 
sources (paralleled in 1908). In Paul, 
most of the marginalia are from 
Origen (in Acts and the Catholics 
they are from other sources). 
Colophon claims Romans was 
copied from Origen’s commentary 
and the rest from an Origenic 
manuscript, but there is no evident 
change in text-type. 
ee 


1758 [a396__|Xill_[#ape [ere 
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£610?! (I?) Primarily Byzantine, with occasional 
block mixes of weak late 
Alexandrian and family 1739 texts. 
Edited text; paragraph divisions 
marked by the insertion of adeAdot 
or similar heading, probably based 
on the lectionary (lectionary 
readings are marked in the margin). 
827 

831 

835 |as6_ 
836 |a65__ 
837 
838 

845 |a64__ 


1852 aii4 Xill 


Late Alexandrian mixed with 
Byzantine in Romans. Elsewhere 
mostly Byzantine. 


O 
D 
- 


ie] 
ie 


867 


872 |a209 {xi 
873. |a252 {xii 


1877 ES 


1881 XIV 


891 |a62_ 
a7 


898 


ion 
ie) 


Mostly Byzantine, with some 
sections of something else. This 
other text is probably the same as 
that underlying the non-Byzantine 
portions of 181. 

Family 1739 with some Byzantine 
corruptions. Best complete family 
text after 1739. 


1908 Ouse x Commentary (in Romans) parallels 
that in 1739, but the text is poorer. 
Outside Romans, text is rather 


Byzantine. 


912 


ai431 1366 
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Badly mutilated text of Paul seems 
to belong with von Soden’s K' text. 


Fairly high-quality late Alexandrian 
text, loosely related to family 2127; 
some links to 436 


readings shared with 1985. 
readings shared with 1984. 


Best member of family 2127, a 
late Alexandrian group 
containing also 256 263 365 
1319 1573 etc. 

Head of the family 1611 group in 
Acts and the Catholics, but much 
attenuated in Paul. 


Weak family 1739 in Romans & 
Corinthians; mostly Byzantine in 
the later epistles. Pair with 630. 


Mostly Byzantine with some late 
Alexandrian readings. Group 
with 69 462. 33s4"e (Romans) 
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XV |#eapcr 
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Late Alexandrian with some 
Byzantine mixture. Few dramatic 
readings; the Alands should 
probably have rated it category 
Ill, not Il. Byzantine in Romans. 
Arguably the best text of family 


330, although somewhat distant 
from the pair 330 451. See the 
entry on 330. 

Family 1611. A late and 
somewhat degraded cousin of 
1505. 
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Appendix IV: The Versions of the New Testament 


Introduction 


The New Testament was written in Greek. This was certainly the best language for it to be 
written in; it was flexible and widely understood. 


But not universally understood. In the west, there were many who spoke only Latin. In the east, 
some spoke only the Syriac/Aramaic dialects. In Egypt the native language was Coptic. And 
beyond the borders of the Roman Empire there were peoples who spoke even stranger 
languages — Armenian, Georgian, Ethiopic, Gothic, Slavonic. 


In some areas it was the habit to read the scriptures in Greek whether people understood it or 
not. But eventually someone had the idea of translating the scriptures into local dialects. We 
now call these translations “versions.” This was more of an innovation than we realize today; 
translations of ancient literature were rare. The Septuagint translation of the Hebrew Bible was 
one of the very first. Despite the lack of translations in antiquity, it is effectively certain that first 
Latin versions were in existence by the late second century, and that by the fourth there were 
also versions in Syriac and several of the Coptic dialects. Versions in Armenian and Georgian 
followed, and eventually many other languages. 


The role of the versions in textual criticism has been much debated. Since they are not in the 
original language, some people discount them because there are variants they simply cannot 
convey. But others note, correctly, that these versions convey texts from a very early date. In 
many instances the text-types they represent survive very poorly or not at all in Greek. 


It is true that the versions often have suffered corruption of their own in the centuries since 
their translation. But such variants usually are of a nature peculiar to the version, and so can 
be gotten around. When properly used, the versions are one of the best and leading tools of 
textual criticism. 


This essay does not attempt to fully spell out the history and limitations of the versions. These 
points will briefly be touched on, but the emphasis is on the textual nature of the versions. 
Those who wish to learn more about the history of the versions are advised to consult a 
reference such as Bruce M. Metzger’s The Early Versions of the New Testament: Their Origin, 
Transmission, and Limitations (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1977). 


In the list which follows, the versions are listed in alphabetical order. 


An additional note: Of all the articles in this Encyclopedia, apart from those which touch on 
science and theology. this has been among the most controversial. | don’t mean that people 
disagree with the results particularly; that happens everywhere. But this one seems to make 
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people most upset. Please note that | am not setting out to belittle any particular version, and 
except in textual matters, | am not expert on these versions. | will stand by the statements on 
the textual affinities of the more important versions (Latin, Syriac, Coptic; to a lesser extent, the 
Armenian, Georgian, and Gothic) insofar as they are correctly incorporated into the critical 
apparatus. For the history and such, | am dependent upon others. If you disagree with the 
information here, | will try to incorporate suggestions, but there is only so much | can do to 
make completely contradictory claims fit together... 


Anglo-Saxon 


A name used for several translations, made independently and of very different types, used in 
Britain mostly before the Norman Conquest and of interest more to historians than textual 
scholars. But since they are important for the understanding of early English literature (they 
give us, among other things, important vocabulary references), it seems worthwhile to at least 
mention them here, while understanding that what limited text-critical value they have is mostly 
for Vulgate criticism. 


Although Roman Britain was Christian, the Anglo-Saxon invasions of the late fifth century 
effectively wiped out Roman Christianity. And it would be centuries before Christianity 
completely took control of the island, because the German invaders immediately split the 
island into dozens of small states, of which seven survived to become the “Seven Kingdoms of 
Britain’: Northumbria, Mercia, Wessex, Essex, Sussex, Kent, and East Anglia. To make 
matters worse, all these kingdoms had slightly different dialects. 


It was in 563 that Saint Columba founded the religious center on lona, bringing Celtic 
Christianity back to northern Britain. In 596 Pope Gregory the Great sent Augustine to 
Canterbury to return southern Britain to Christ. The two Christian sects were formally 
reconciled at the Synod of Whitby in 664. This did not make Britain Christian (and, ironically, it 
did not bring Ireland into line with Catholic Christianity; that island, now known for its 
Catholicism, was brought back into line with the Catholic church by the Anglo-Norman invaders 
who arrived starting in the twelfth century during the reign of Henry II), but the way was at last 
clear. 
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The Lindisfarne Gospels (Wordsworth’s Y — Latin vulgate text with interlinear glosses in the 
Northumbrian dialect (shown in red highlight). The Latin is from the seventh century; the 
interlinear is from the tenth. The decorated page containing John 1:1 is shown. 


The earliest attempts at Anglo-Saxon versions probably date from this early period of conflict 
with paganism, but they have not survived. Nor has the translation of John made by the 
Venerable Bede. Alfred the Great worked at a translation, but it seems never to have been 
completed. All that is known to have existed is a portion of the psalms, including a detailed 
(though often fanciful) commentary said to have been by Alfred himself. (In this connection it 
may be worth noting that Asser, Alfred’s biographer, at several points quotes the Bible in Old 
Latin rather than Vulgate forms.) 


Our earliest surviving Anglo-Saxon versions date from probably the tenth century. Several of 
these are continuous text versions; the most famous of these is probably the Hatton Gospels, 
now in the Bodleian; this beautifully-written manuscript is thought to be from the eleventh 
century. The most common Old English translation, the so-called West Saxon version, is said 
to exist in half a dozen copies. Other Old English renderings are interlinear glosses to Latin 
manuscripts. The interlinears are in several dialects; see the notes on the Lindisfarne Gospels 
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and Rushworth Gospels. The earliest glosses are earlier than the surviving versions; we see 
Anglo-Saxon glosses in an eighth century British psalter. But, in that case, only a subset of the 
words are glossed. 


In many ways the Anglo-Saxon was better suited to literal Bible translation than is modern 
English, since Anglo-Saxon is an inflected language with greater freedom of word order than 
modern English. Since, however, all Anglo-Saxon translations are taken from the Latin (unless 
Bede made some reference to the Greek), they are not generally cited for New Testament 
textual criticism. This is proper — though they perhaps deserve more attention for Vulgate 
criticism than they have received; it should be recalled that the early English copies of the 
Vulgate were of very high value, so the translations could well derive from valuable originals. 


We should note that the term “Anglo-Saxon” is now frowned upon by linguists, who much 
prefer the term “Old English.” | have yet to see this term applied to the early English 
translations. The name “Anglo-Saxon” seems to be used in the same sense that “Ethiopic” is 
used for a version that is in a language not properly called “Ethiopic”: It’s a geographic/ 
historical description. 


It should be remembered that Old English as a literary language effectively died with the 
Norman Conquest of 1066; Norman French became the language of commerce and law. Old 
English works, including Bibles, ceased to be copied. 


Three centuries later, English again became the general language of England, and it once 
again became a literary language. But it had changed utterly, transformed from Old English 
into Middle English, with a vocabulary much influenced by French and a grammar dramatically 
simplified. Ordinary people of Chaucer’s day could no more understand Old English than they 
could Greek. When John Wycliff and his followers set out to produce English vernacular Bibles, 
they seem to have made no reference at all to the Anglo-Saxon versions. They simply went 
back to the Vulgate and translated it again. (To their credit, they do seem to have tried to 
compare multiple Vulgate manuscripts. But there is no evidence that the manuscripts they 
used had any value.) 


Arabic 


Arabic translations of the New Testament are numerous. They are also very diverse. They are 
believed to have been made from, among others, Greek, Syriac, and Coptic exemplars. Other 
sources may be possible. 
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Folio 1 recto of Sinai Arabic 71 (Xth century), Matthew 23:3—15. Thanks to Jean Valentin. 


Although there are hints in the records of Arabic versions made before the Islamic conquests, 
the earliest manuscripts seem to date from the ninth century. (It has been argued forcefully that 
Mohammed did not have access to an Arabic translation of the New Testament, since he 
seems to have had only hints of its content, perhaps tainted by Docetism. This strikes me as 
likely — the Quran contains a number of statements which do not accord well with the New 
Testament — but the secondary conclusion that no Arabic translation existed in his time does 
not follow.) The oldest dated manuscript of the version (Sinai arab. 151) comes from 867 C.E. 
The translations probably are not more than a century or two older. 
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Several of the translations are reported to be very free. In any case, Arabic is a Semitic 
language (which, like Hebrew, has a consonantal alphabet, leaving room for interpretation of 
vowels) and frequently cannot transmit the more subtle nuances of Greek grammar. In 
addition, written Arabic was largely frozen by the Quran, while the spoken language continued 
to evolve and develop regional differences. This makes the Arabic versions somewhat less 
vernacular than other translations. This would probably tend to preserve the original readings, 
but may result in some rather peculiar variants. 


The texts of the Arabic versions have not, to this point, been adequately studied. Some seem 
to be purely or primarily Byzantine, but at least some are reported to contain “Ceesarean” 
readings. Others are said to be Alexandrian. Still others, with something of an “Old Syriac” 
cast, may be “Western.” 


Several late manuscripts preserve an Arabic Diatessaron. The text exists in two forms, but 
both seem to have been influenced by the Peshitta. They are generally regarded as having 
little value for Diatessaric studies. 


It will be obvious that the Arabic versions are overdue for a careful study and classification. 


Armenian 
The Armenian translation of the Bible has been called “The Queen of the Versions.” 


The title is deserved. The Armenian is unique in that its rendering of the New Testament is 
clear, accurate, and literal — and at the same time stylisticly excellent. It also has an 
interesting underlying text. 


The origin of the Armenian version is mysterious. We have some historical documents, but 
these may raise more questions than they solve. 


The most recent summary on the subject, that of Joseph M. Alexanian, states that the initial 
Armenian translation (Arm 1) was made from the Old Syriac in 406-414 C.E. This was 
followed by a revised translation (Arm 2) made from the Greek after the Council of Ephesus in 
431. He suggests that further revisions followed. 


In assessing Alexanian’s claims, one should keep in mind that there are no Armenian 
manuscripts of this era, and the patristic citations, while abundant, have not been properly 
studied or catalogued. 


Armenia is strongly linked with Syrian Christianity. The country turned officially Christian before 
Constantine, in an era when the only Christian states were a few Syriac principalities such as 
Edessa. One would therefore expect the earliest Armenian versions to show strong signs of 
Syriac influence. 
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The signs of Syriac influence exist (among them, manuscripts with 3 Corinthians and without 
Philemon) — but so do signs of Greek influence. In addition, the text of the Armenian matches 
neither the extant Old Syriac nor the Peshitta. It appears to be much more closely linked with 
the “Caesarean” text. In fact, the Armenian is arguably the best witness to that text. 


The history of the Armenian version is closely tied in with the history of the written Armenian 
language. After perhaps an unsuccessful attempt by a cleric named Daniel, the Armenian 
alphabet is reported to have been created by Mesrop, the friend and co-worker of the 
Armenian church leader Sahak. The year is reported to have been 406, and the impetus for 
the invention is said to have been the need for a way to record the Armenian Bible. Said 
translation was finished in the dozen or so years after Mesrop began his work. 


Despite Alexanian, the basis of the version remains in dispute. Good scholars have argued 
both for Syriac and for Greek. There are passages where the wording seems to argue for a 
Syriac original — but others that argue equally forcibly for a Greek base. 
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A portion of one column of the famous Armenian MS. Matenadaran 2374 (formerly 
Etchmiadzin 229), dated 989 C.E. Often called the Ejmiacin Gospels. Mark 16:8-9 are shown. 
The famous reference to the presbyter Arist(i)on is highlighted in red. 


At least three explanations are possible for this. One is that the Armenian was translated from 
the Greek, but that the translator was intimately familiar with a Syriac rendering. An alternate 
proposal is that the Armenian was translated in several stages. The earliest stage was 
probably a translation from one or another Old Syriac versions, or perhaps from the Syriac 
Diatessaron. This was then revised toward the Greek, perhaps from a “Ceesarean” witness. 
Further revisions may have increased the number of Byzantine readings. Finally, there may 
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have been two separate translations (Conybeare suggests that Mesrop translated from the 
Greek and Sahak from the Syriac) which were eventually combined. 


The Armenian “Majority Text”? has been credited to Nerses of Lambron, who revised the 
Apocalypse, and perhaps the entire version, on the basis of the Greek in the twelfth century. 
This late text, however, has little value; it is noticeably more Byzantine than the early text. It is 
noteworthy that the longer ending of Mark does not become common in Armenian manuscripts 
until the thirteenth century. Fortunately, the earliest Armenian manuscripts are much older than 
this; a number date from the ninth century. The oldest dated manuscript comes from 887 C.E. 
(One manuscript claims a date of 602 C.E., but this is believed to be a forgery.) 


There are a few places where the Armenian renders the Greek rather freely (usually to bring 
out the sense more clearly); these have been compared to the Targums, and might possibly be 
evidence of Syriac influence. 


The link between the Armenian and the “Ceesarean” text was noticed early in the history of that 
type; Streeter commented on it, and even Blake (who thought the Armenian to be 
predominantly Byzantine) believed that it derived from a “Caesarean” form. The existence of 
the “Caesarean” text is now considered questionable, but there is no doubt that the Armenian 
testifies to a text which is far removed from the Byzantine, and that it contains large numbers 
of Alexandrian readings as well as quite a number associated with the “Western” witnesses. 
The earliest witnesses generally either omit “Mark 16:9-20” or have some sort of indication 
that it is doubtful (the manuscript shown here credits it to the presbyter Arist(i)on, though this 
remark is possibly from a later hand). “John 7:53-8:11” is also absent from most early copies. 


In the Acts and Epistles, the Armenian continues to display a text which is not Byzantine but 
not purely Alexandrian either. Yet — in Paul at least — it is not “Western.” Nor does it agree 
with family 1739, nor with H, both of which have been labelled (probably falsely) “Caesarean.” If 
the Armenian has any affinity in Paul at all, it is with family 2127 — a late Alexandrian group 
with some degree of mixture with other types. This is not really surprising, since one of the 
leading witnesses to the family is 256, a Greek/Armenian diglot (in fact, the Armenian text of 
256 is one of the earliest witnesses to the Armenian Epistles). 


Lyonnet felt that the Armenian text of the Catholic Epistles fell close to Vaticanus. In the 
Apocalypse, Conybeare saw an affinity to the Latin (in fact, he argued that it had been 
translated from the Latin and then revised — as many as five times! — from the Greek. This is 
probably needlessly complex, but the Latin ties are interesting. Jean Valentin offers the 
speculation that the Latin influence comes from the Crusades, when the Armenians and the 
Franks were in frequent contact and alliance.) 


The primary edition of the Armenian, that of Zohrab, is based mostly on relatively recent 
manuscripts and is not really a critical edition (although some variant readings are found in the 
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margin, their support is not listed). Until a better edition of the Armenian New Testament 
becomes available — an urgent need, given the quality of the translation — the text of the 
version must be used with caution. 


Coptic 


The language of Egypt endured for at least 3500 years before the Islamic conquest swept it 
aside in favour of Arabic. During that time it naturally underwent significant evolution. 


There was at one time much debate over the origin of the Egyptian language; was it Semitic or 
not? It seemed to have Semitic influence, but not enough to really be part of the family. This 
seems now to have been solved; Joseph H. Greenburg in the 1960s proposed to group most 
of the languages of northern Africa and the Middle East in one great “Afroasiatic” superfamily. 
Egyptian and the Semitiic languages were two of the families within this greater group. Thus 
Egyptian is related to the Semitic languages, but at a rather large distance. 


Coptic is the final stage of the evolution of Egyptian (the words “Copt” and “Coptic” are much- 
distorted versions of the name “Aigypt[os]”). Although there is no clear linguistic divide between 
Late Egyptian and Coptic, there is something of a literary one: Coptic is Egyptian written in an 
alphabet based on the Greek. It is widely stated that the Coptic alphabet (consisting of the 
twenty-four Greek letters plus seven letters — give or take a few — adopted from the Demotic) 
was developed because the old Egyptian Demotic alphabet was too strongly associated with 
paganism. This is dubious; the earliest surviving documents in the Coptic alphabet appear to 
have been magical texts, which is hardly what we would expect from an orthography 
developed to combat paganism! 


It is at least reasonable to suppose that the Coptic alphabet was adopted because it was an 
alphabet — the hieroglyphic, hieratic, and demotic styles of Egyptian are all syllabic systems 
with ideographic elements, making them very hard to learn. And both hieratic and demotic 
have other problems: Hieratic is difficult to write, and demotic, while much easier to copy, is 
difficult to read. And neither represents vowels accurately. Some scribe, wanting a true 
alphabetic script, took over the Greek alphabet, adding a few demotic symbols to supply 
additional sounds. 
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Coptic finally settled down to use the 24 Greek letters plus six or seven demotic symbols. It 
was some time before this standard was achieved, however; early texts often use more than 
these few extra signs. This clearly reveals a period of experimentation. 


Coptic is not a unified language; many dialects (Akhmimic, Bohairic, Fayyumic, Middle 
Egyptian, Sahidic) are known. The fragmentation of Coptic is probably the result of the policies 
of Egypt’s rulers: The Romans imposed harsh controls on travel in and out of, and presumably 
within, Egypt; before them, the Ptolemies has rigidly regimented their subjects’ lives and 
travels. After a few hundred years of that, it is hardly surprising that the Egyptian language 
fragmented into regional forms. 


New Testament translations have been found in all five of the dialects listed; in several 
instances there seem to have been multiple translations. The two most important dialects, 
however, are clearly Sahidic (the language of Upper Egypt) and Bohairic (used in the Lower 
Egyptian Delta). Where the other versions exist only in a handful of manuscripts, the Sahidic 
endures in dozens and the Bohairic in hundreds. The Bohairic remains the official version of 
the Coptic church to this day, although the language is essentially extinct in ordinary life. 


The history of the Coptic versions has been separated into four stages by Wisse (modifying 
Kasser). For convenience, these stages are listed below, although | am not sure of their 
validity. 


1. The Pre-Classical Stage, 250-350 C.E. First attempts at translation, which had little 
influence on the later versions. 


2. The Classical Sahidic and Fayyumic Stage, 350—450 C.E. Preparation of versions for 
use by those who had no Greek. The Sahidic becomes the dominant version. Other 
versions, notably the Fayyumic, circulate but are not widespread. 


3. The Final Sahidic and Fayyumic Stage, 450-1000 C.E. The Arab conquest reduces 
the role and power of the Coptic church. The Sahidic begins to decline. 


4. The Bohairic Stage, after 800 C.E. The Bohairic version becomes standardized and 
gradually achieves dominance within the Coptic church. 


Amore detailed study of the various versions follows. 


The Sahidic Coptic 


The Sahidic is probably the earliest of the translations, and also has the greatest textual value. 
It came into existence no later than the third century, since a copy of 1 Peter exists in a 
manuscript from about the end of that century. Unlike the Bohairic version, there is little 
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evidence of progressive revision. The manuscripts do not always agree, but they do not show 
the sort of process seen in the Bohairic Version. 


Like all the Coptic versions, the Sahidic has an Egyptian sort of text. In the Gospels it is clearly 
Alexandrian, although it is sometimes considered to have “Western” variants, especially in 
John. (There are, in fact, occasional “Western” readings in the manuscripts, but no pattern of 
Western influence. Most of the so-called “Western” variants also have Alexandrian support.) As 
between B and nN, the Sahidic is clearly closer to the former — and if anything even closer to 
P’%. It is also close to T (a close ally of P”*/B) — as indeed one would expect, since T is a 
Greek/Sahidic diglot. 


In Acts, the Sahidic is again regarded as basically Alexandrian, though with some minor 
readings associated with the “Western” text. In the “Apostolic Decree” (Acts 15:19f., etc.) it 
conflates the Alexandrian and “Western” forms. (One should note, however, the existence of 
the codex known as Berlin P. 15926. Although its language is said to be Sahidic, its text differs 
very strongly from the common Sahidic version, and preserves a number of striking “Western” 
variants found also in the Middle Egyptian text G67.) 


In Paul the situation is slightly different. Here again at first glance the Sahidic might seem 
Alexandrian with a “Western” tinge. On examination, however, it proves to be very strongly 
associated with B, and also somewhat associated with B’s ally P**. | have argued elsewhere 
that P*°/B form their own text-type in Paul. The Sahidic clearly goes with this type, although 
perhaps with some influence from the “mainstream” Alexandrian text. 


In the Catholics, the Sahidic seems to have a rather generic Alexandrian text, being about 
equidistant from all the other witnesses. It is noteworthy that its more unusual readings are 
often shared with B. 


The Bohairic Coptic 


The Bohairic has perhaps the most complicated textual history of any of the Coptic versions. 
The oldest known manuscript, Papyrus Bodmer Ill, contains a text of the Gospel of John 
copied in the fourth (or perhaps fifth) century. This version is quite different from the later 
Coptic versions, however; the underlying text is distinct, the translation is different — and even 
the form of the language is not quite the same as in the later Bohairic version. For this reason 
it has become common to refer to this early Bohairic version as the “proto- 
Bohairic” (pbo).From the same era comes a fragment of Philippians which may be a Sahidic 
text partly conformed to the idiom of Bohairic. 


Other than these two minor manuscripts, our Bohairic texts all date from the ninth century or 
later. It is suspected that the common Bohairic translation was made in the seventh or eighth 
century. 
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It is quite possible that this version was revised, however; there are a number of places where 
the Bohairic manuscripts split into two groups. Where this happens, it is fairly common to find 
the older texts having a reading typical of the earlier Alexandrian witnesses while the more 
recent manuscripts often display a reading characteristic of more recent Alexandrian 
documents or of the Byzantine text. One can only suspect that these late readings were 
introduced by a systematic revision. 


As already hinted, the text of the Bohairic Coptic is Alexandrian. Within its text-type, however, it 
tends to go with N rather than B. This is most notable in Paul (where, of course, N and B are 
most distinct). Zuntz thought that the Bohairic was a “proto-Alexandrian” witness (i.e. that it 
belonged with P** B sa), but in fact it is one of N‘s closest allies here — despite hints of Sahidic 
influence, which are found in the other sections of the New Testament as well. One might 
theorize that the Bohairic was translated from the Greek (based on a manuscript with a late 
Alexandrian text), but with at least some Sahidic fragments used as cribs. 


The Lesser Coptic Versions 


The Akhmimic (Achmimic). Possibly the most fragmentary of all the versions. Fragments 
preserve portions of Matthew 9, Luke 12-13, 17-18, Gal. 5-6, James 5. All of these seem to 
be from the fourth or perhaps fifth centuries. Given their small size, very little is known of the 
text of the Akhmimic. Aland cites it under the symbol ac. 


Related to the Akhmimic, and regarded as falling between it and the Middle Egyptian, is the 
Sub-Akhmimic. This exists primarily in a manuscript of John, containing portions of John 
2:12—20:20 and believed to date from the fourth century. It seems to be Alexandrian, and is 
cited under the symbol ac? or ach’. 


The Fayyumic. Spelled Fayumic by some. Many manuscripts exist for the Gospels, and over 
a dozen for Paul, but almost all are fragmentary. Manuscripts of Acts and the Catholic Epistles 
are rare; the Apocalypse seems to be entirely lost (if, indeed, it was ever translated). 
Manuscripts date from about the fifth to the ninth centuries. There is also a fragment of John, 
from perhaps the early fourth century, which Kahle called Middle Egyptian but Husselman 
called Fayyumic. This mixed text is now designated the “Middle Egyptian Fayyumic” (m/f) by 
Aland. (The Fayyumic is not cited in NA’; the abbreviation fay is used in UBS*.) 


Given the fragmentary state of the Fayyumic, its text has not been given much attention. In 
Acts it is reported to be dependent on the Bohairic, and hence to be Alexandrian. Kahle found 
that an early manuscript which contained both the long and short endings of Mark. 


The Middle Egyptian. The Middle Egyptian Coptic is represented primarily by three 
manuscripts — one of Matthew (complete; fourth/fifth century), one of Acts (1:1-15:3; fourth 
century), and one of Paul (54 leaves of about 150 in the original; fifth century). The Acts 
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manuscript, commonly cited as cop%’, is perhaps the most notable, as it agrees frequently with 
the “Western” witnesses, including some of the more extravagant variants of the type. The 
Middle Egyptian is cited by Aland under the symbol mae; UBS‘ uses meg. 


Ethiopic 


Although the origins of many of the versions are obscure, few are as obscure as those of the 
Ethiopic. The legend that Christianity was carried to the land south of Egypt by the eunuch of 
Acts 8:26f. can be easily dismissed. So can accounts that one of the apostles worked there. 
Even if one or more of these stories were true, they would not explain the existence of the 
Ethiopic version — for the good and simple reason that the New Testament hadn’t even been 
written at the time of the Ethiopian’s conversion in Acts. 


Even the name of the version is questionable; the correct name for the official language of 
Ethiopia is Amharic, and the manuscripts of the “Ethiopic” version are sometimes said to be in 
an old form of this language. (There are actually printed Bibles in Ethiopia which put an “old 
Ethiopic” text in parallel with a modern Amharic version.) 


Supposedly Ethiopic, the language of the Ethiopic New Testament, had ceased to be spoken 
by the tenth century C.E. but continued as a written language until around 1900 — rather as 
Akkadian continued to be used as a diplomatic language in the Middle East long after it ceased 
to be used in ordinary life. It is said to be a Semitic language, perhaps from Arabia. The 
modern Tigrinya language is said to be descended from Ethiopic. The confusion may arise 
because Amharic is also a Semitic language, so it is clearly related to, but perhaps not derived 
from, Ethiopic. And Amharic is written using the Ethiopic syllabary. 


A legend told by Rufinus has it that Christianity reached Ethiopia to stay in the fourth century. 
Although this is beyond verification, there are indications that Christianity did indeed reach the 
country at that time. 


Unlike many of the languages into which the Bible was translated, Ethiopia already had 
developed writing at the time Christianity reached the country (the alphabet resembles the 
Semitic in that it uses letters for consonants and lesser symbols for vowels; however, the letter 
forms diverge widely from the Phoenician, and the language reads from left to right. It has 
been theorized that the Ethiopic alphabet is actually derived from the Old Hebrew alphabet, 
abandoned by the Jews themselves in the post-Exilic period. The modern “Hebrew” alphabet is 
actually Aramaic. Ethiopic, however, added vowel symbols at a very early date — not as extra 
letters but as tags attached to letters — in effect, a syllabary. This is further evidence of Semitic 
origin — and, probably, of the absence of Greek influence). 


Because written Ethiopic predates the New Testament, we cannot date the version based on 
the dates of the earliest written documents. Nor are the dates of the earliest manuscripts much 
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help, since all Ethiopic manuscripts are of the eleventh century or later and the vast majority 
are of the fourteenth century or later. Nor did printing immediately affect the version; 
manuscripts continued to be copied into the seventeenth century and even beyond. Perhaps 
the most common theory is that the version dates from about the fifth century, when 
Christianity probably became widespread in Ethiopia, though some have proposed dates as 
late as the seventh century. Indeed, Kenyon mentions a hypothesis that at least some 
manuscripts are a late translation from the Bohairic, though this seems to command very little 
support. 


It is not clear what language formed the translation base for the Ethiopic version, although 
Greek and Coptic are the leading candidates (the Apocalypse, in particular, contains a number 
of transliterations from Greek). It is possible that both were used in different books. Syriac and 
Arabic have also been mentioned (the version bears significant orthographic similarities to 
those languages), and revisions based on the latter cannot be ruled out. On the other hand, 
Ethiopic is not Indo-European, so many of the noteworthy features of Greek (e.g. noun 
declensions, word order, and many verb forms) cannot be rendered. Hints of Syriac or Arabic 
influence on the version may simply be because Ethiopic is closer to those languages. The 
problem is not simplified by the fact that the language is not well-known to scholars and the 
version has not been properly edited. In addition, it appears likely that different translators 
worked on different books (since the style ranges from the free to the stiltedly literal); it is 
possible that different base texts were used. It is worth noting that the Ethiopic Bible includes 
several works not normally considered canonical in both the Old and New Testaments. 


Based on the available information, it would appear that the Ethiopic has an Alexandrian text 
— but an uncontrolled text, with very primitive Alexandrian readings alternating with primarily 
Byzantine readings and some variants that are simply wild. Zuurmond calls it “Early Byzantine” 
in the Gospels, and also notes an “extreme tendency toward harmonizations.” Hoskier noted 
that Eth had a number of unusual agreements with P* in Paul, but undertook no detailed study. 
It may be that the Ethiopic is based on the sort of free text that seems to have prevailed in 
Egypt in the early years of Christianity: Basically similar to the Alexandrian text, with a number 
of very primitive readings (the latter often rather rough), but with some wild readings, others 
characteristic of the later text, and a number of readings that resulted simply from scribal 
inattentiveness. The lack of a detailed study prevents us from saying more. 


Georgian 


Although we know little about the origins of most early New Testament translation, if any 
version is most notable for our ignorance about its origin, it is the Georgian. The language is 
difficult and not widely know (it is neither Indo-European nor Semitic; the alphabet, known as 
Mkhedruli, is used only for this language. Georgian is the only language of the Kartvelian 
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group to have a written form), the country small, and the history of the translation is obscure. 
Whatever its origins, however, the version is of great textual significance. 


Please note that many programs have no facilities even for transliterated Georgian; I’ve done 
my best with the technical terms, but you really need to visit a specialized site to see the 
correct forms of the letters. 


Legend has it that the evangelist of the Georgians, a woman named Nino, came to Georgia as 
a slave during the reign of the Roman Emperor Constantine. Another legend has it that the 
Georgian alphabet was invented by Saint Mesrop some time after he had created the written 
form of Armenian. 


Both of these legends may be questioned — the former on historical grounds, the latter on the 
basis of its simple improbability. It is by no means certain that the Georgian alphabet was 
invented to receive a Biblical translation (if it had been, why is it so different from other 
alphabets?); the Georgian alphabet may well be older than the fifth century. 


Given our ignorance of the history of Christianity in Georgia, we can only speculate about the 
history of the version. The latest possible date would appear to be the sixth century, since our 
earliest manuscripts (the “han-met’i fragments”) are dated linguistically to that era, or perhaps 
even to the fifth century. The most likely date for the version is therefore the fifth century. This 
is supported by an account of the life of St. Shushanik, dated to the fifth century and containing 
many allusions to the Biblical text. 


By its nature it is difficult for Georgian to express many features of Greek syntax. This makes it 
difficult to determine the linguistic source of the version. (Nor does it help that the language 
itself has evolved; the translation started in Old Georgian, but New Georgian came into 
existence from the twelfth century, and later manuscripts will have been influenced by the new 
dialect.) Greek, Armenian, and Syriac have all been proposed — in some instances even by 
the same scholar! It seems clear that the version was at some time in its history revised toward 
the Greek — but since manuscripts of the unrevised text are at once rather few and divergent, 
we probably cannot reach a certain conclusion regarding the source at this time. The current 
opinion seems to be that, except in the Apocalypse (clearly taken from the Greek), the base 
text — what we might call the “Old Georgian,” and now found primarily in geo' and some of the 
fragments — was Armenian, and that it was progressively modified by comparison with the 
Greek text. 
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Sinai Georgian 31, dated 877, folio 54 verso, Acts 8:24—29. Thanks to Jean Valentin 


The earliest Georgian manuscripts are the already alluded to han-met’i fragments of the sixth 
and seventh centuries, followed by the hae-met’i fragments of the next century. (The names 
derive from linguistic features of the Georgian which were falling into disuetitude.) These 
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fragments are, unfortunately, so slight that (with the exception listed below) they are of little 
use in reconstructing the text (some 45 manuscripts contain, between them, fragments of the 
Gospels, Romans, and Galatians only). Recently a new han-met’i palimpsest was discovered 
and published, containing large portions of the Gospels, but the details of its text are not yet 
known; it appears broadly to go with the Adysh manuscript (geo’). 


With the ninth century, fortunately, we begin to possess fuller manuscripts, of good textual 
quality, from which we may attempt to reconstruct the “Old Georgian” text. Many of these 
manuscripts, happily, are dated. 


The earliest substantially complete Georgian text is the Adysh manuscript, a copy of the 
Gospels dating from 897 C.E. It appears to have the most primitive of all Georgian translations, 
and is commonly designated geo’. 


From the next century come the Opiza Gospels (913), the Dzru¢é Gospels (936), the Parhal 
Gospels (973), the Tbet’ Gospels (995), the Athos Praxapostolos (between 959 and 969), and 
the Kranim Apocalypse (978), as well as assorted not-so-well-known texts. Several of these 
manuscripts combine to represent a second stage of the Georgian version, designated geo?. 
When cited separately, the Opiza gospels are geo*, the Tbet’ gospels are geo®. (The Parhal 
Gospels are sometimes cited as geo but this is not as common.) 


Starting in the tenth century, the Georgian version was revised, most notably by Saint 
Euthymius of Athos (died 1028). Unfortunately, the resulting version, while perhaps improved 
in form and literary merit, is less interesting textually; the changes are generally in conformity 
with the Byzantine text. 


The text of the Georgian version, in the Gospels, is clearly “Caesarean” (assuming, of course, 
that text-type exists). Indeed, the Georgian appears to be, along with the Armenian, the purest 
surviving monument of that text-type. Both geo’ and geo? preserve many readings of the type, 
though not always the same readings. Blake thought that geo’ affiliated with © 565 700 and 
geo? with families 1 and 13. 


In Acts, Birdsall links the Old Georgian to the later forms of the Alexandrian text found in 
minuscules such as 81 and 1175. In Paul, he notes a connection with P**, although this exists 
in scattered readings rather than as an overall affinity. In the Apocalypse, the text is that of the 
Andreas commentary. 


Gothic 


Of all the versions regularly cited in critical apparatus, the Gothic is probably the least known. 
This is not because it is ignored. It is because it has almost ceased to exist. 
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The Gothic New Testament was apparently entirely the work of Ulfilas (Wulfilas), the Apostle to 
the Goths. Appointed Bishop to the Goths around 341, he spent the next forty years 
evangelizing and making the gospel available to his people. In the process he created the 
Gothic alphabet. The picture shows that it was based on Greek and Latin models, but also 
included some symbols from the Gothic runic alphabets. 


The Gothic version includes both Old and New Testaments. The tradition is that Ulfilas 
translated it all, from the Greek, reportedly excepting the book of Kings, because it was too 
militant for his flock. This seems to be based on legends perpetuated by Auxentius and 
Socrates, however; Wright declares that the part about Ulfilas not translating “the four books of 
Kings” (i.e. 1 Samuel—2 Kings) because they are too warlike makes no sense; Joshua and 
Judges are even more warlike. Wright’s suggestion, following Bradley, is that Ulfilas translated 
the books in the order he felt most important, and that Kings was last on his list. In any case, 
some of the Old Testament books seem to be translated in a style distinct from the New 
Testament, so there were likely multiple translators. 


This may not matter much, especially for our purposes, since only fragments of the New 
Testament survive. (At that, they are the almost only literary remains of Gothic, a language 
which is long since dead.) 


The gospels are preserved primarily in the Codex Argenteus of the sixth century. (A curious 
manuscript in many ways; it has been conjectured, e.g., that the letters, rather than being 
written with a pen, were engraved or perhaps painted.) Even this manuscript has lost nearly 
half its pages (177 survive, out of about 330 in the original), but enough have survived to tell us 
that the books are in the “Western” order (Matthew, John, Luke, Mark), and that the manuscript 
included Mark 16:9-20 but omitted John 7:53-8:11. The image of the manuscript below 
demonstrates this; the page contains John 7:52, 8:12-17. 
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Other than the Argenteus, all that has come to light of the gospels are a small portion of 
Matthew (parts of chapters 25-27) from a palimpsest and a few fragmentary verses of the 
Luke on a Gothic/Latin leaf destroyed during the Second World War. There is also a scrap of a 
commentary on John, from which Wright managed to produce a text of most of John 12, all of 
14-15, and 17. Among the interesting readings in those chapters, Wright credits it with reading 
“Judas son of Simon Iscariot” in 12:4. He includes 12:8 (omitted by D). It has the longer 
reading with “you know the way” in 14:4. 


According to Metzger, nothing has survived of the Acts, Catholic Epistles, and Apocalypse. Of 
Paul there are several manuscripts, all fragmentary and all palimpsest. The only book for 
which we can assemble a complete text is 2 Corinthians (though the fragments of Romans, 1 
Corinthians, Ephesians, and 1 and 2 Timothy are very substantial), and Hebrews is entirely 
lacking. (It has been speculated that Ulfilas, for theological or other reasons, did not translate 
Hebrews, but Vincent Broman informs me that Gothic Hebrews has been quoted in a 
commentary.) Broman also tells me that the Old Testament is almost all lost, though there is a 
fragment of Nehemiah large enough to indicate a Lucianic ancestor. We have a few other 
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scraps as well, e.g. of Ezra. These are from a manuscript in the Ambrosian Library at the 
Vatican. 


Ulfilas’s version is considered literal (critics have called it “severely” literal, preserving Greek 
word order whether it fits Gothic or not). It is very careful in translation, striving to always use 
the same Gothic word for each Greek word. Even so, Gothic is a Germanic language, and so 
cannot distinguish many variations in the Greek (e.g. of verb tense; some word order variations 
are also impermissible). It is also possible, though by no means certain, that Ulfilas (who was 
an Arian preaching to Arians) allowed some slight theological bias to creep into his translation. 


In the Gospels, the basic run of the text is very strongly Byzantine, although von Soden was 
not able to determine what subgroup it belongs with. Burkitt found a number of readings which 
the Gothic shared with the Old Latin f (10), though scholars are not agreed on the significance 
of this. Some believe that the Old Latin influenced the Gothic; others believe the influence went 
the other way. Our best hint may come from Paul. Here the Gothic is again Byzantine, but less 
so, and it has a number of striking agreements with the “Western” witnesses. It has been 
theorized that Ulfilas worked with a Byzantine Greek text, but also made reference to an Old 
Latin version. Presumably this version was either more “Western” in the Epistles, or (perhaps 
more likely) Ulfilas made more reference to it there. 


It is much to be regretted that the Gothic has not been better preserved. While the Gospels 
text is not particularly useful, a complete copy of the Epistles might prove most informative. 
And it is, along with the Peshitta, one of the earliest Byzantine witnesses; it might provide 
interesting insights into the Byzantine text. 


The handful of survivals are also of keen interest to linguists, as the Gothic is the earliest 
known member of the Germanic family of languages, predating the earliest Old English texts 
by a couple of centuries; it is also of significance as the only attested East Germanic language 
(the Germanic group is thought to have three families: The West Germanic, which includes all 
languages now called “German,” plus English, Dutch, Frisian, and Yiddish; the North 
Germanic, which gave rise to Icelandic, Faroese, Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian, which are 
still mostly mutually intelligible and amount to hardly more than a single source; and the East 
Germanic, which consists solely of Gothic). Thus the Gothic is very important in reconstructing 
proto-Germanic — and, indeed, Indo-European. 


Personally, | am surprised there aren’t more Gothic scholars among textual critics. Based on 
the samples in Joseph Wright’s Grammar of the Gothic Language (which contains a complete 
copy of Mark in Gothic, with a Greek parallel of several chapters, plus 2 Timothy and some 
other selections), Gothic appears quite easy for a modern English speaker to learn, especially 
one who has some Greek. 
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The alphabet is a modified Greek alphabet with a runic sort of look; the table below 
approximates it in unicode: 


Gothic “ABT Ae 


uzhwikAMNGnoa~aniRS TY F X 
phonetic a b g d € q zh pb k |!_mnjuprs tw f x 


O 2 
i ly oO 
To demonstrate the point about the ease of understanding Gothic, once you can read the text, 
consider, e.g., the first two verses of Mark in phonetic form: 


(1) Anastédeins aiwaggéljons lésuis Xristaus sunaus gubs. (2) Swé gamélips ist in Esaisin 
praufétau: sai, ik insandja aggilu mainana faura pus, saei gamanweib wig beinana fata bus. 


Latin 


Bonifatius Fischer’s Vetus Latina Institute, now more than a half a century old, has done 
tremendous work on both the Old Latin and Vulgate translations of the Bible. Their publications 
have made a vast amount of data available. But, ironically, they have not produced a good 
general introduction to the Latin versions. What follows cannot substitute for that, especially 
since | do not have access to all the VLI publications. But it attempts to give a general 
overview. 


Of all the versions, none has as complicated a history as the Latin. There are many reasons 
for this, the foremost being its widespread use. The Latin Vulgate was, for millennia, the Bible 
of the western church, and after the fall of Constantinople it was the preeminent Bible of 
Christendom. There are at least eight thousand Latin Bible manuscripts known — or at least 
two thousand more Latin than Greek manuscripts. 


The first reference to what appears to be a Latin version dates from 180 C.E. In the Acts of the 
Scillitan Martyrs, one of the men on trial admits to having writings of Paul in his possession. 
Given the background, it is presumed that these were in a Latin version. 


But which Latin version? That is indeed the problem — for, in the period before the Vulgate, 
there were dozens, perhaps hundreds. Jerome, in his preface to the Vulgate gospels, 
commented that there were “as many [translations] as there are manuscripts” (“Si enim Latinis 
exemplaribus fides est adhibenda, respondeant quibus. Tot enim exemplaria pene quot 
codices” is the text as found in Codex Amiatinus). Augustine complained that anyone who had 
the slightest hint of Greek and Latin might undertake a translation, and that the versions were 
countless (“Latinorum interpretum infinita varietas”; “Ut enim cuique primis fidei temporibus in 
manus venit codex Greecus, et aliquantulum facultatis sibi utriusque linguee habere videbatur, 
ausus est interpretrari”). They seem to have been right; of our dozens of non-Vulgate Latin 
manuscripts, no two seem to represent exactly the same translation. 
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An Old Latin manuscript, Codex Sarzensis (j), on purple parchment, much damaged by the 
gold ink used to write it. Shown in exaggerated color 


The Old Latin 


Modern scholars have christened these pre-Vulgate translations, which generally originated in 
the second through fourth centuries, the “Old Latin.” (These versions are sometimes called the 
“Itala,” but this term is quite properly going out of use. It arose from a statement of Augustine’s 
that the Itala was the best of the Latin versions — but we no longer know what this statement 
means or which version(s) it refers to.) 


The Old Latin gospels generally, although by no means universally, have the books in the 
“Western” order (Matthew, John, Luke, Mark) — an order found also in D and W but otherwise 
very rare among Greek manuscripts. 
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The Old Latins translations are traditionally broken up into three classes, the African, the 
European, and the Italian. Even these terms can be misleading, however, as there is no clear 
dividing line between the European and the Italian; the Italian generally refers to European 
texts of a more polished type — and in any case these are groups of translations, not 
individual translations. 


The oldest of the types is probably the African; at least, its renderings are the crudest, and 
Africa was the part of the Roman Empire which had the smallest Greek population and so had 
the greatest difficulty with a Greek Bible. In the first century, Greek was as common in Rome 
as was Latin; it was not until several centuries later (as the Empire became more and more 
divided and Greek-speaking slaves became rarer) that Italy and the west felt the need for a 
Latin version. Eventually the demand became so great that Pope Damasus authorized the 
Vulgate. 


Traditionally the Old Latin witnesses were designated by a single Roman letter (e.g. a, b, e, k). 
As Roman letters ran out, longer names (aur) or superscripts (g') came into use. The Beuron 
Latin Institute has now officially numbered the Old Latin witnesses (of which about ninety are 
now known), but the old letter designations are still generally used to prevent confusion with 
the Greek minuscules. 


The tables below show, section by section, the Old Latin witnesses available to the modern 
scholar. In general only those witnesses found in the NA?’ or UBS editions are listed, although 
a handful of others (often Old Latin/Vulgate mixes) have been cataloged. Observant users will 
observe that this list omits some “Old Latin” witnesses cited in UBS*. Examples include ar c 
dem in Acts. The reason is that these are actually Vulgate witnesses with occasional Old Latin 
readings; they will be discussed under the Vulgate. 


In the lists below, | offer a summary of the information on each version (the common symbol 
used for it, its Beuron number, its date, its common name, and its contents), followed by a 
more detailed description. 


Old Latin Witnesses — Gospels 


as Nercellensis, ss e# 
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Seems to be an early form of the European Latin. Closest to b ff?, but perhaps with 
some slightly older readings. Deluxe manuscript (silver and gold ink on purple 
parchment), reputed to have been written by Saint Eusebius, Bishop pf Vercelli 
(martyred 370/1). It has been so venerated as a relic that certain passages have 
been rendered unreadable by worshippers’ kisses. Contains Mark 16:9-20, but on 
interpolated leaves; C.H. Turner believes the original did not contain these verses. 
Text is regarded as similar to n in the Synoptic Gospels. 


Lk 11#, 13# 
| ———__[ef. n, o (both also #16) 


Primarily Vulgate but with many Old Latin readings. Hopkins-James thinks that the 
text he calls the “Celtic Gospels” consists of an Old Latin base corrected toward the 
Vulgate. If so, Aureus probably represents a step along the way. 

Incidentally, combining references from several sources, it appears that this is the 
oldest surviving parchment manuscript with a separate title page (there seem to 
have been no others until shortly before the invention of printing). 

Textually, this manuscript is only moderately interesting (except, perhaps, for 
students of the Bible in the British Isles), but it is unfortunate that there is no 
modern full-color edition; it must be seen to be believed (for a good photo, see 
Christopher de Hamel, A History of Illuminated Manuscripts, Phaedon, 1997, pp. 
26-27; a not-quite-so-good photo is in Michelle P. Brown, /n the Beginning: Bibles 
before the Year 1000, pp. 186-187). To say that it is written in gold is almost an 
understatement. There are other manuscripts with writing in gold ink, but in Aureus, 
the letters on the decorated pages are done with gold leaf. These are enclosed in 
elaborate scrolls and swirls with obvious Celtic influence. The quality of the 
paintings is also high. Many pages, including the beginning sheets, are on purple 
parchment. The volume is very large — original size estimated at 400x600 
millimeters, or 16x24 inches. It must have been one of the most expensive gospel 
books ever written. 

It certainly had a complicated history! It was probably written in the British Isles — 
perhaps even at Canterbury. The date was probaby in the eighth century. In the 
ninth century, it was captured during a raid by the Vikings. A long marginal note in 
Old English says that it was ransomed by Earl Alfred of Kent and his wife Werburgh 
and presented to Canterbury some time in the late ninth century. (It begins [doing 
the best | can to reproduce the script via unicode] “In nomine dni nii ihv xii, Ic 
Aelfred aldormon 7réburg mingbfera begbtan daf bbc” i.e. In nomine Domini nostri 
lhesu Christi, [ond] Wérburgh min geféra thas béc... ) |t somehow managed to 
migrate from there to Spain, where it was bought in 1690 and taken to Scandinavia 
by Johan Gabriel Sparwenfeldt; it is now in Stockholm. 
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pb 4 CV Meronensis —e# 


Purple codex with silver and some gold ink. Originally contained 418 leaves; 393 
remain, some of which have decayed to the point of illegibility. Said to have a text 
quite close to that found in Novatian, it is widely regarded as one of the very best 
European witnesses; almost all other witnesses of the type agree with b more than 
with each other. A few passages have been conformed to the Vulgate, in writing so 
like the original that the alterations were not noticed for many centuries. 


Bae IL [Caarinthianus__|Lk 1-2 
e 6X |Colbertinus 


Late and vulgate influenced, but apparently with some African readings (although 
European readings dominate; it is much closer to b ff? than to k). The pre-vulgate 
readings are most common in Mark and Luke. The rest of the NT, which comes 
from another source, is Vulgate with scattered Old Latin readings. 

@ BW Bezae fetattc# 
Latin side of Codex Bezae, and almost as controversial as the Greek. It is probably 
based on an independent Latin version, since D and d disagree at some few points. 
However, they agree the vast majority of the time, even in places where they have 
no other Latin support. It is effectively certain that the two texts have been modified 
to agree more closely. The great question is, which has been modified, and to what 
extent? There is no universally accepted answer. 


Bam IX Sangallensis_ ss fe# 

| __Latin interlinear of A, with noreal value ofitsown, 

e 2. Palatinns, —fe# 
After k, the most important witness to the African Latin. (Unfortunately, the two 
overlap only very slightly, so it is hard to compare their texts.) Purple codex. The 
text is said to be close to W in the early chapters of Mark where W is “Western.” 

ei 
Purple codex, and surprisingly well-preserved. The writing is said to have been 
originally done in ink and silvered over; possibly this helped to keep the silver from 
tarnishing too badly. The letters B and V are frequently interchanged; we also see 
some interchange of O and V (U), and of T and D. The text seems to fall 
somewhere between the (European) Old Latin and the vulgate, and it has been 
conjectured that it was the sort of manuscript Jerome made his revision from. 
However, it has links to the Gothic (it has been conjectured that it was taken from 
the Latin side of a Gothic-Latin diglot), which make this less likely. It is distinctly 
more Byzantine and less “Western” than the average Old Latin. It is considered to 
be an Italian text. 
It has an interesting comment, in the preface, that readers should follow the sense 
of the text and not the exact wording, as if the scribe expected to make errors. 
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fe foil |Corbiensis Mt 
| (Vulgate with some Old Latinreadings, 
ff BV [Corbiensis_ —fe# 
| __|European Latin, probably the besttext ofthe typeafterb. 
| ‘(Old Latin in Matthew; restis Vulgate (see VulgateG) 
| [Old Latin in Matthew;restis Vulgate. 
i 7 VVI__Vindobonensis_—[Mk#Lk# 
| Purplecodex, 
jee Sd —‘[Sarzanensis—=«((LKAJo# 
||P Purple codex. Text is described as “peculiar and aR 
Best codex of the African Latin, unfortunately only about half complete even for the 
books it contains (it now consist of portions of Matt. 1:1-15:36 plus Mark 8:8—end). 
Noteworthy for containing only the short ending of Mark (without the long ending); it 
is the only known manuscript to have this form. Written in a good hand by a 
careless scribe — quite possibly a non-Christian. The text seems to resemble 
Cyprian. 
Hota itt |Rehdigeranus_fe# 
| Mixedtext” 
A Pe te 
po 85 fi? Mth fe 
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Although Nestle/Aland uses u for the Codex Monacensis (see below), the letter is 
more often used for the Book of Mulling (or Moling), Trinity College (Dublin) A.1.15 
(codex 60). This is named after the scribe who copied the Gospel of John (and 
perhaps the rest of the book), whose name was Mulling. This may well be the saint 
who founded the monastery where it was copied. The text is vulgate-like but with 
many Old Latin readings; presumably it is the result of comparison between a 
Vulgate and Old Latin witness, although it is not clear which was the primary text. 
Hopkins-James thinks it similar to Codex Lichfeldensis (L of the vulgate). It is ina 
small format, for portable use rather than reading in services. The handwriting is 
Irish, similar to Dublinensis (a’', D's), and it is illustrated in an Irish style. The 
codex has been mutilated — there were presumably originally four portraits of the 
Evangelists, but only three survive, and they have been cut out and grouped 
together at the end. In addition, the text is much damaged by damp, and large parts 
are now illegible. Scrivener/Miller, p. 78, says that it is quite similar to the Mac 
Durnan Gospels. When cited for the vulgate, it often goes under the symbol “mull,” 
and is sometimes called Codex Mull. The binding contained a few scraps of 
another gospel codex, which does not seem to have been particularly interesting. 


po [Monacensis — Mto-to# 

| iter Seton soit ortho Gator Mull esstbed above) 
other editors use it for the Codex Mull (described above) 

| CE. a’, o (both also #16) 

jo = ign Sst [Saangallensis_— [Mk# 

| [Mark 16:14-20. Cf. a2, n (both also #16). 


p —f2o itl, Sangaliensis_— Jo t# 
mM 


V 
q fs VI 


Considered to have an Italian text, though perhaps with a slightly different textual 
base than others of that type. Written in a clumsy hand by a scribe named 
Valerianus. 


r 14 late VI |Usserianus e# 
or VII 


Trinity College, Dublin, MN. A.4.15. Although named after Archbishop Ussher 
(Usserianus 1), it is unlikely he ever owned it. Gospels in the order Matthew, John, 
Luke, Mark. The script is Irish (one of the earliest examples of Latin in an Irish 
hand), but very minimally illustrated; it has been suggested that the Irish style of 
illustration had not yet developed. In addition to the lacunae, the remaining leaves 
are much discoloured and damaged. 
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op 2a MINI [Ambrosianus (Jo 13# 
sat IVIL [Ambrosianus [Lk 17-21# 


Mk 1-3# 
Jo 19-20# 
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Old Latin Witnesses — Acts 


ee 
| _atin side of Bezae (D). See comments in the section on the Gospels. 
e so MN eaudianus, —a# 


Latin side of Laudianus (E). The base text is considered to be European, but 
there is also aooleuen us the parallel Greek. 


g_____—'[Symbolusedinsomeeditionsforgig, 
gig ft XN Gigas e)apeyr# 
An immense codex containing the Bible and a number a a ae lts text in 
Acts is reminiscent of that of Lucifer of Cagliari, but experts cannot agree 
whether it eo with the a or European Latin. 


ho 

[ ainteaaaceni 
very close to that used by <vpren (African). 

a (A | 


Palimpsest; text is vulgate Ta some sections of Old Latin readings (Acts 8:27-— 
11:13, 15:6—12, 26-38). Said to be close to the Liber Comicus (t) 


(mf tt? (Speculum) eaper 
| See SpeculumunderFathers 
po XN Perpinipanus fae 
Old Latin in 1:1-13:6, 28:16-—end. The text is said to be similar to the fourth 
century writer Gregory of Elvira, and is thought to have been written in northern 
Spain or southern France. 
pho of 
| Acts with “other materia” 
rz vit |Schiettstadtensis_ Jat 
| bectionary, 
ro oa Rodensis_ Ss fe)a(por) 
|_| Vulgate text with Old Latin readings in both text and margin in Acts. 
PF Palimpsest 
sas feo SIN SC Boverianus as Acts 1:15-26 
sin 7a Ka 
to Liber Comicus __fa#tpitcitr# (Lectionary) 
| Vulgate with Old Latin readings in Acts & Catholics. 
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Old Latin Witnesses — Paul 


Note: Scholars generally do not distinguish between African, European, and Italian texts in 
Paul (although | have seen r called both African and Italian). The reason seems to be that we 
have no unequivocally African texts. 


Dublinensis (Book of Armagh) |(ea)p#(c)r 


Dublin, Trinity College MS. 52. Perhaps the most important (although not the most 
famous) manuscript in that library. General run of the text is vulgate text with many 
Old Latin readings, but Paul (vac. 1 Cor. 14:36-39) and the Apocalypse are Old 


Latin with some Vulgate influence. It includes the Epistle to the Laodiceans. See D 
of the Vulgate for full information on the history and style of this noteworthy 
manuscript. 

eo vax Pf 
Close to d, and possibly the best Latin witness available in Paul. Most other 
“Western” witnesses are closer to b d than to each other. 


comp [oo | Pm 
g@ 75M [Claromontanus pH 
Lise emer | 
have been conformed to each other; d seems to fall closest to b. 
Latin side of F. Mixed Vulgate and Old Latin (Hebrews is purely Vulgate), possibly 
with some assimilation to the Greek text. 


g 77 IX Boernianus pH 


Latin interlinear of G. Rarely departs from the Greek text except where it offers 
alternate renderings. 


Palimpsest, from the same manuscript as Pe Q. Contains Rom. 11:33—12:5, 12:17- 
13:1, 14:9-20. Merk’s w. 


(mf V2 (Speculum) i feaper 
| __|See Speculum under Fathers. Not to be confused with m/mon (below) 
mo 86K pa 
The appendix of NA?’ lists this as mon (the latter symbol is used in UBS), but cites 
it in the text as m. Not to be confused with the Codex Speculum, often cited as m. 
The text is said to be similar to that of Ambrose; it is noteworthy for placing the 
doxology of Romans after chapter 14 (so also gue; neither ms. exists for Romans 
16). 


mon __|Symbol used for m in UBS*. 
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p so Vl__Heidelbergensia__— [Rom 5-6# 
Assorted small fragments, sometimes denoted r’, r?, r°. They do not come from the 
same manuscript, but seem to have similar texts. They have a much more 
Alexandrian cast than the other Old Latins, and are said to agree with Augustine. 
Same as q/r of the Catholics. 


pps Ko 
sez in S| i (Lectionary fragments) 
t_ | Il Liber Comicus—fattp#tci#ri# (Lectionary) 


| [Vulgate Bible (same codex as Z/harl); only Heb. 10:1—end is Old Latin. 
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Old Latin Witnesses — Catholics 


Latin side of D (Bezae). Greek does not exist for the Catholics, and of the Latin we 
have only 3 John 11-15. 

| IX [Corbeiensis_ ames 
Souter describes it having “some readings unique (almost freakish) in their 
character... ” Overall, it seems to have a mixed text, not affiliated with anything in 


Symbol used for r in UBS*. 
Same as r of Paul. Denoted q in UBS‘. 


| VII Liber Comicus_fat#pitc#tr## (Lectionary) 


Vulgate Bible (same codex as Z/harl); only 1 Pet. 2:9—4:15, 1 John 1:1-3:15 are 
Old Latin. 
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Old Latin Witnesses — Revelation 


ae ee Dublinensis (Book of Armagh) |(ea)p#(c)r 
Vulgate text with many Old Latin readings; Paul and the Apocalypse are Old Latin 
with some Vulgate influence. See D of the Vulgate. 

g is 


mbol used in some editions for gig. 
gig (51x Gigaset 
An immense codex containing the Bible and a number of other works. Its text in the 
Apocalypse is Old Latin but seems to be a late form of the European type, 
approaching the Vulgate. 
= Fleury palimpsest. The translation is loose and the copy careless, but the text is 


very close to that used by Cyprian (African). 


ma Karts Rev. 20:11-21:7. 
pV 


Liber Comicus__—_—dattp#tc#tr## (Lectionary) 


When discussing the Old Latin, of course, the great question regards the so-called “Western” 
text. The standard witnesses to this type are the great bilingual uncials (D/O5 D/O6 F/010 G/ 
012; E/07 is bilingual but is not particularly “Western” and 629 has some “Western” readings 
but its Latin side is Vulgate). That there is kinship between the Latins and the “Western” 
witnesses is undeniable — but it is also noteworthy that many of the most extravagant 
readings of Codex Bezae (e.g. its use of Matthew’s genealogy of Jesus in Luke 3:23f.; its 
insertion of Mark 1:45f. after Luke 5:14) have no Latin support except d. Even the “Western 
Non-interpolations” at the end of Luke rarely command more than a bare majority of the Old 
Latins (usually a b e r'; occasionally ff?; rarely aur c fq). 


It is the author’s opinion that the Old Latins, not Codex Bezae, should be treated as the basis 
of the “Western” text, as they are more numerous and show fewer signs of editorial action. But 
this discussion properly belongs in the article on Text-Types. 
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Some Latin witnesses 


CTIPSE STABAT SCCUS STAGNU 
OoNesaRreTbD 

CTutorr Ouas 
SECUSSTAGNUOD 

PISCaTORES Ten OCENDE 
RANT CTEACA GANT RETIA 

ASCENODENS AUITO®D INUNAGD 


ese HP ASPARUITE SOR yao e : 
STUSMSIUCT RE RENTEM Au SIT ICAUIT AUTEN ATERRA 
TSSLOSSANTAMET NcogRUPDN hy PS ene pusilla ‘ 
AUT ISACTER NAS: 

+ ee ot SeNAUICULATURBAS. © | 


Three Latin versions. Left: The final page of k (Codex Bobiensis), showing the “shorter ending” 
of Mark. Middle: Portion of one column of Codex Amiatinus (A or am). Shown are Luke 5:1-3. 
Right: The famous and fabulously decorated Book of Kells (Wordsworth’s Q). The lower 
portion of the page is shown, with the beginning of Luke’s genealogy of Jesus (Luke 3:23-26). 


The Vulgate 


As the tables above show, the number of Old Latin translations was very large. And the quality 
was very low. What is more, they were a diverse lot not just in terms of translation style but 
also of implied Greek text and meaning; it must have been hard to preach when one didn’t 
even know what the week’s scripture said! 


It was in 382 that Pope Damasus (866-384) called upon Jerome (Sophronius Eusebius 
Hieronymus) to remedy the situation. Jerome was the greatest scholar of his generation, and 
the Pope asked him to make an official Latin version — both to remedy the poor quality of the 
existing translations and to give one standard reference for future copies. Damasus also called 
upon Jerome to use the best possible Greek texts — even while giving him the contradictory 
command to stay as close to the existing versions as possible. 


Jerome agreed to take on the project, somewhat reluctantly, but he never truly finished his 
work. By about 384, he had prepared a revision of the Gospels, which simultaneously 
improved their Latin and reduced the number of “Western” readings. But if he ever worked on 
the rest of the New Testament, his revisions were very hasty. The Vulgate of the Acts and 
Epistles is not far from the Old Latin. Jerome had become fascinated with Hebrew, and spent 
the rest of his translational life working on the Latin Old Testament. 
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Even so, the Vulgate eventually became the official Bible of the Catholic Church — and, 
despite numerous errors in the process of transmission, it remained recognizably Jerome’s 
work. Although many greeted the new version with horror, its clear superiority eventually swept 
the Old Latins from the field. 


Vulgate criticism is a field in itself, and — considering that it was for long the official version of 
the Catholic church — a very large one. Sadly, the official promulgation of the Sixtine Vulgate 
in 1590 (soon replaced by the Clementine Vulgate of 1592) meant that attempts to reconstruct 
the original form of the version were hampered; there is still a great deal which must be done 
to use the version to full advantage. Even the recent Neo Vulgate, officially adopted by the 
Catholic Church in 1979 and revised in 1986, cannot really be considered progress in this 
regard. It is not a critical edition of Jerome’s original. Rather, it bears much the same relation to 
Jerome’s translation that the New Revised Standard bears to the King James Bible: It is based 
on Jerome’s language, but stylistically improved and brought closer to the United Bible 
Societies Greek text. For a textual critic, it has no value at all. (At least in the New Testament. 
In the Old, of course, there is no standard Hebrew or Greek text to work from, so it could be 
argued that the Neo Vulgate implies a reconstruction of that text. True — but reconstructing the 
Hebrew or Greek would be much more useful than a Latin translation!) It is understandable 
why the Catholic Church produced the thing — an ultra-hierarchical church needs a standard 
Bible, and given their history, it had to be in Latin — but to call it a “vulgate” is simply 
deceptive. 


Scholars cannot even agree on the text-type of the original Vulgate. In the gospels, some have 
called it Alexandrian and some Byzantine. In fact it has readings of both types, as well as a 
number of “Western” readings which are probably holdovers from the Old Latin. The strongest 
single strand, however, seems to be Byzantine; in 870 test passages, | found it to agree with 
the Byzantine manuscripts G0—70% of the time and with N and B only about 45% of the time. 


The situation is somewhat clearer in the Epistles; the Byzantine element is reduced and the 
“Western” is increased. Still, it should be noted that the Vulgate Epistles are much more 
Alexandrian than most of the Old Latin versions of the same books. 


In the Apocalypse the Vulgate preserves a very good text, closer to A and C than to any of the 
other groups. 


These comments apply, of course, to the o/d forms of the Vulgate, as found, e.g., in the 
Wordsworth-White edition. The later forms, such as the Clementine Vulgate, were somewhat 
more Byzantine, and have more readings which do not occur in any Greek manuscripts. 


With that firmly in mind, let us turn to the various types of Vulgate text which evolved over the 
centuries. As with the Greek manuscripts, the various parts of Christendom developed their 
own “local” text. 
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The best “local” text is considered to be the Italian type, as represented e.g. by am and ful. 
This text also endured for a long time in England (indeed, Wordsworth and White call this 
group “Northumbrian’). It has formed the basis for most recent Vulgate revisions. 


Believed to be as old as the Italian, but less reputable, is the Spanish text-type, represented by 
cav and tol. Jerome himself is said to have supervised the work of the first Spanish scribes to 
copy the Vulgate (398), but by the time of our earliest manuscripts the type had developed 
many peculiarities (Some of them perhaps under the influence of the Priscillians, who for 
instance produced the “three heavenly witnesses” text of 1 John 5:7-8). 


The Irish text is marked by beautiful manuscripts (the Book of Kells and the Lichfield Gospels, 
both beautiful illuminated manuscripts, are of this type, and even unilliminated manuscripts 
such as the Rushworth Gospels and the Book of Armagh are beautiful examples of 
calligraphy). Sadly, these manuscripts are often marred by conflations and inversions of word 
order. Some of the manuscripts are thought to have been corrected from the Greek — though 
the number of Greek scholars in the Celtic church must have been few indeed. Lemuel J. 
Hopkins-James, editor of The Celtic Gospels (essentially a critical edition of codex 
Lichfeldensis) offers another theory: that this sort of text (which he calls “Celtic” rather than 
Irish) is descended not from a pure Vulgate manuscript but from an Old Latin source corrected 
against a Vulgate. (It should be noted, however, that Hopkins-James tries to use statistical 
comparisons to support this result, and the best word | can think of for his method is 
“ludicrous.”) 


The “French” text has been described as a mixture of Spanish and Irish readings. The text of 
Gaul (France) has been called “unquestionably” the worst of the local texts. Still, the “Paris” 
version of the French text was historic in several ways: Stephen Langton’s division into 
chapters, which still largely endures, was based on the Paris text, and the very first printed 
book, the Gutenberg Bible (for which see the article on Books and Bookmaking), has a Paris 
text. 


The wide variety of Vulgate readings in Charlemagne’s time caused that monarch to order 
Alcuin to attempt to create a uniform version (the exact date is unknown, but he was working 
on it in 800). Unfortunately, Alcuin had no critical sense, and the result was not a particularly 
good text. Still, his revision was issued in the form of many beautiful codices. 


Another scholar who tried to improve the Vulgate was Theodulf, who also undertook his task 
near the beginning of the ninth century. Some have accused Theodulf of contaminating the 
French Vulgate with Spanish readings, but it appears that Theodulf really was a better scholar 
than Alcuin, and produced a better edition than Alcuin’s which also included information about 
the sources of variant readings. Unfortunately, such a revision is hard to copy, and it seems to 
have degraded and disappeared quickly (though manuscripts such as theo, which are 
effectively contemporary with the edition, preserve it fairly well). 
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It does not appear to be associated with any particular name, but there seems to have been a 
serious attempt, around the beginning of the thirteenth century, to prepare a true Vulgate 
edition for use in France. This involved putting the books in a single volume, in a standardized 
order, and attaching Jerome’s prologues to his translations. Textually, the work doesn’t seem to 
have had any value, but it shaped later editions (indeed, Christopher de Hamel, A History of 
Illuminated Manuscripts, Phaedon, 1997, p. 120, says that so many good Bibles were 
produced in the thirteenth century that few more were made in the fourtheenth and fifteenth). 


Other revisions were undertaken over the years, but they really accomplished little; even if 
someone took notice of the revisors’ efforts, the results were not particularly good. When it 
finally came time to produce an official Vulgate (which the Council of Trent declared an urgent 
need), the number of texts in circulation was high, but few were of any quality. The result was 
that the “official” Vulgate editions (the Sixtine of 1590, and its replacement the Clementine of 
1592) were very bad. Although good manuscripts such as Amiatinus were consulted, they 
made little impression on the editors. The Clementine edition shows an amazing ability to 
combine all the faults of the earlier texts. Unfortunately, it was to be nearly three centuries 
before John Wordsworth undertook a truly critical edition of the Vulgate, and another century 
after that before the Catholic Church finally accepted the need for revised texts. 


Despite all that has been said, the Vulgate remains an important version for criticism, and both 
its “true” text and the variants can help us understand the history of the text. We need merely 
keep in mind the personalities of our witnesses. The table below is intended to help with that 
task as much as possible. 


Note that there is no official list — let alone set of symbols — for Vulgate manuscripts. Single 
letters are used by Merk, Weber, and Wordsworth/White; the symbols such as am and ful are 
typical of editions of the Greek text such as Tischendorf. If a manuscript is cited by one of 
these editions but not others, | have used a superscript to indicate the edition — e.g. DY 
means that the symbol D is used by Weber for durmachensis, but not by Wordsworth/White. 
The quoted comments are primarily from Scrivener; the textual descriptions from Metzger, 
Hopkins-James, and others. 


The superscript symbols are as follows: 

HJ = Lemuel Hopkins-James, The Celtic Gospels (Gospels only) 

Me = Merk 

We = Weber (Stuttgart) 

WW = Wordsworth/White 

If no superscript is shown, then all sources use this abbreviation (e.g. A refers to Amiatinus in 
all of the four editions). 
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As with the Old Latins, a manuscript description in the Vulgate catalog below has two parts. 
The first line shows its one-letter symbol, its longer abbreviated name, its full codex name, its 
date, and its contents, then comes a detailed description on another line. 
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Catalog of Vulgate Manuscripts 


Letter__|Symbol Name 
AL fam Amiatinus jc. 700___ |OT+NT 


Firenze, Laurentian Library, Amiatino I. 1029 leaves (so Scrivener/Miller, p. 71, and 
Metzer, p. 336; | read elsewhere a source that claimed it had 1209 leaves) of a 
large folio. Considered to be the best Vulgate manuscript in existence. Written in 
cola et commata, with two columns per page, in a beautiful calligraphic hand. 
Believed to be the oldest surviving complete Bible in Latin (or, perhaps, any 
language). Its history appears to be very interesting. The manuscript is currently in 
the Laurentian Library in Florence, but that is not where it originated, nor is that 
where it was intended to end up. The dedicatory page claims it is from “Petrus 
Langobardorum” — but Peter’s name was clearly written over an erasure. The 
original text claims it was sent by Ceolfrith the Angle — that is, Ceolfrith of what is 
now England. Although almost certainly derived from an Italian original (in fact, it 
contains a drawing showing a scribe with nine volumes; it has been speculated that 
this is a copy of artwork showing the nine volume Bible of Cassiodorus which was 
Ss 


used to produce the exemplar of Amiatinus), it was written in England, one of a set 
of several high-quality Bibles produced at the time. It is believed one was for the 
monastery of Wearmouth, another for the nearby Jarrow monastery, and one for 
the Pope. The volume for the Pope was Amiatinus, which was suppoed to be 
carried to Rome by Ceolfrid, who left England in 716. But he died on the road, and 
the Bible never arrived. 

Over the years, several leaves have turned up which appear, from their date, text, 
and style, to be from the sister volumes. They are, however, mere fragments, and 
don’t seem to get much attention. However, the Wearmouth-Jarrow exemplar, or its 
close relatives seems to have been the source for several other manuscripts in 
addition to Amiatinus. The two other survivors of this type are the Lindisfarne 
Gospels (Y/lind/Lindisfarnensis) and the Stonyhurst Gospels (St. Cuthbert’s Codex, 
S/ston/Stoneyhurstensis). Codex Fuldensis is also sometimes said to be of this 
type, although | know of no direct evidence of this. 

Supposedly the Cassiodoran edition was corrected based on a manuscript which 
had belonged to one Eugipius, who lived probably in the sixth century near Naples; 
it was said to have originally been obtained from Jerome himself. This seems 
unlikely, but the type really does seem very pure and probably was not too far 
removed from Jerome’s original. 


TE ce a 


Formerly at St. Andrew’s monastery at Avignon, but lost by Scrivener’s time. 
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<> seeunderD | 

Biome Ibigot SS Bigotianus|VIIIXfe# 

me written in France, but or the text and the calligraphy show traces of 
Irish influence” aoe p. 80). 

Bvoeve bam 
Bamberg, MS. Bibl. 1 (A.1.5). “One of the finest examples of the Aeaaie 
recension, and a typical specimen of the second period of Caroline writing and 
ornamentation” (Scrivener/Miller, p. 70). It is said to have been written in Tours. 
Wordworth-White and Weber cite it only for Acts, Paul, and the Catholic Epistles. 


few, HJ 


Said to have been written at Beneventum, but now in the British Library, Additional 
MS. 5463. “[W]ritten in a fine revived uncial hand” (Scrivener/Miller, p. 77) in cola et 
commata. Berger describes the text as having the sort of mix of Spanish and Irish 
anni which underlie the French text. 

fel ___lse under O 
Sale Badis archive eee MS. 1(14). Along with tol, the leading representative of 
the Spanish text. Among the earliest witnesses for the three witnesses in 1 John 
5:7-8, which it possesses in modified form. The scribe, named Danila, wrote it with 
a Visigothic hand. It is thought to come from Castile or Leon. 
Apart from the value of its text, it is an extraordinarily beautiful book. The ordinary 
run of the text is in a very compact hand, mostly in brown but with a significant 
amount of vermillion. Books begin and end with calligraphic illustrations and 
illuminated letters in four or more colors. There are three purple and two blue 
pages — one of the latter being Jerome’s prologue to the New Testament, which is 
written in a cruciform format with white and red inks mixed, in an uncial hand. 
(Danila was able to write in at least three styles of script.) It is an extraordinary 
product; most Spanish manuscripts of the period have illuminations which | can 
ony call ugly. 
ae as the Old Latin c of the Gospels. Often cited as or Latin ee the 
Gospels, but the text is vulgate in the remaining books. The two sections are 
separately bound and in different hands (with the gospels sometimes thought to be 
slightly earlier). The Vulgate portion of the text is ial alae to be French. 


see under X 


ar or dubl Dublinensis (Book of aa IX }ea(p)c(r) 
Armagh) 
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Dublin, Trinity College MS. 52. Paul and Revelation are Old Latin (#61, cited asa 
or ar). Famous Irish codex — the only (nearly) complete New Testament regarded 
as being from an Irish source. Also unusual in that we know a good deal about the 
scribe: It was written by one Ferdomnach. The dating is somewhat uncertain. We 
know from the Annals of Ulster that Ferdomnach died in 845/6, after a long career. 
The book is not itself dated, but there are hints (somewhat confusing) in the 
colophon. Ferdomnach is said to have worked under the direction of abbott 
Torbach of Armagh, who held that post from 807—808 — but we also see a 
reference to Ferdomnach as “the heir of Patrick,” i.e. Abbot or Bishop of Armagh, 
which post he held from 812-813. Thus various scholars have dated the work to 
807 or to 812. If we must choose between the two dates, | would incline to 807, 
since the higher title might have been inserted later. But it is at least possible that 
the book took four or so years to complete; it is a major production, consisting not 
just of the New Testament but an introductory section, in Latin and Gaelic, of 
documents regarding Saint Patrick, followed by the New Testament, and then a life 
of Saint Martin of Tours. Brian Boru, the most famous early King of Ireland (died 
1014), would later add his name to it. 

The hand is a small cursive and has been described as “beautiful,” though to me it 
looks rather crabbed. Like most Irish manuscripts, it is handsomely illustrated with 
figures of animals and the like incorporated into the initial letters, though the only 
separate drawings are of the four creatures which represent the evangelists. As it 
currently stands, it consists of 442 pages, mostly in two columns. 

The Vulgate portions (understandably) are said to have an Irish text. The Gospels 
are said to show signs of correction from Family 13. It includes the Epistle to the 
Laodiceans. Lacks Matthew chapters 14—19 (as well as a portion of 1 Corinthians 
in the Old Latin section). 


De durmach or dur |Durmachensis VIII Je 
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Book of Durrow. From the Monastery at Durrow, but now at Trinity College, Dublin 
(MS. A.4.5(57)). Illuminated manuscript, although the illuminations use only a 
limited gamut of colors. The writing is called semi-uncial. It has been speculated 
that this it was made in the early days of Celtic illumination, before the style was 
fully developed. (Although some of it may be just the lack of ability of the 
illuminator; the symbols of the four evangelists have some resemblance to Pictish 
artwork but almost none to human, eagle, etc.) Colophon asks for prayers for the 
scribe Columba, and seems to say the volume was written in twelve days (although 
this may refer only to a single book). Some have thought that the scribe Columba 
is Saint Columba, who founded Durrow among other places, but of course the 
scribe might be another Columba, or (more likely) the colophon was copied from 
the exemplar. 

The text is reportedly close to Amiatinus, although there is dispute about where the 
manuscript originated; some argue for Ireland based on the fact that it is there now; 
some for Northumbria based on the text; some argue for lona or somewhere else 
in Scotland based on the reference to Columba in the colophon. Hopkins-James, p. 
xlv, makes the curious comment that “It reads like a MS. which was Vulgate from 
the beginning” even though he says that it has a significant number of Old Latin 
readings. 

The pictures in this book are an odd mix; the image of Matthew is said to have 
Anglo-Saxon and Syriac elements, the Markan lion is Germannic and Pictish; the 
calf symbolizing Luke is again Pictish. The images are not very clear, though they 
are surrounded by the beautiful swirls and figures of Celtic art. It came to be 
treated as a relic (because of the association with Columba?); according to 
Christopher de Hamel, A History of Illuminated Manuscripts, Phaedon, 1997, p. 40, 
as late as the seventeenth century, it was dipped in water (or, perhaps, had water 
poured over it) so that the water could be used to treat sick cattle. This obviously 
didn’t do the manuscript any good; the early leaves in particular have been 
damaged by damp. 

Durham, Cathedral Library A.ii.16. Said, probably falsely, to have been written by 
Bede; it may have come from the Jarrow monastery. According to Scrivener/Miller, 
p. 78, the text is related to Amiatinus — but Wordsworth, oddly, cited it only for 
John. 


j= deer fe 
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The Book of Deer. Now at Cambridge (University Library 1.i1.6.32), but thought to 
have come from the monastery of Deer in Aberdeenshire, making it probably the 
oldest Scottish Bible. Some would date it to the eighth century. Said to contain 
many “old and peculiar” readings. The first three gospels are much damaged; 
according to Scrivener/Miller, all that remains is Matthew 1:1—7:23, Mark 1:1—5.36, 
Luke 1:1—12; John is complete. 

[= demordemid SS |Demidovianus XIII? [OT+NT 
Lost; our knowledge is based on Matthei’s collation (which included only the Acts, 
Epistles, and Revelation). Appears to have been Vulgate with many Old Latin 
readings in the Acts and Epistles. Scrivener/Miller, p. 74, suggest it was copied 
from a much earlier exemplar. 

British Library, Egerton 609. Despite having been discovered in France (in 
Marmontier, near Tours), the text is considered Irish. Hopkins-James includes it in 
his Celtic Gospels group, although even by his figures it is a rather weak member. 
Many mutilations, especially in Mark. 

[fem St Emmeram’s p70 fe 
Munich, Bavarian state libaray, Cim. 14000 (55). “[W]ritten in golden uncials on fine 
white vellum, a good deal of purple being employed in the earlier pages; there are 
splendid illuminations before each gospel” (Scrivener/Miller, p. 82). Sometimes 
called the Codex Aureus of St. Emmeram because of the gold writing. Said to have 
belonged to Charles the Bald. There is another Munich manuscript which was 
copied from this at the order of the Emperor Henry Il. 


Pwd 
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When it was first cataloged, it was in Echternach (Luxembourg), but now in Paris 
(National Library MS lat. 9389). A colophon associates it with Saint Willibrord (or, 
perhaps, with a manuscript he owned). The basic run of the text is said by some to 
be Irish, but with corrections reported to be of another type (perhaps of the 
Amiatinus type). The hand, however, is clearly British or Irish (it is generally 
believed that this manuscript comes from somewhere in the British Isles), and it 
has illustrations in the Celtic style (though not very elaborate compared to, say, the 
Lindisfarne Gospels. There is a curious stylization to the artwork — e.g. the portrait 
of Matthew is assembled from a series of ovoids). The same scribe probably wrote 
the Durham Gospels (not included in this catalog). The illustrations are thought to 
be related to those in the Book of Durrow. Further investigation is probably 
warranted. The colophon claims a date of 558 C.E., but all agree that it must be at 
least two centuries later. Willibord, we should note, went to Frisia in 690 and 
founded Echternach around 698; he died in 739. It is of note that he came from 
Northumbria, and likely brought manuscripts of the Northumbrian type with him. 


perk Erlangen fe 

IF ffufulorfuld ——Fuldensis (546 feaper 
Fulda, MS. Bonifatianus |. Considered, after Amiatinus, the best Vulgate 
manuscript. Copied for and corrected by Victor of Capua. Italian text. The Gospels 
are in the form of a harmony (probably based on an Old Latin original, and with 
scattered Old Latin readings). Includes the Epistle to the Laodiceans following 
Colossians. It has sometimes been claimed that it is based on the same Eugipius 
type as Amiatinus, but | know of no proof of this. 


for se under J 
foss St. Maur des Fossés 


aris, MS. Lat 11,959. 
Symbol used collectively by Weber for Alcuin’s recension. For individual 
manuscripts such as 0° see the end of this list. 
Sangermanensis OT#4+NT 
(San Germanensis) 
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Paris, Nouvelles acquisitions lat. 1587. Said to come from Saint Gatian of Tours. 

Said to resemble Egertonensis (E) in text, and to have many Old Latin readings. 

There are many variant readings in the text, usually vulgate and old Latin, written 
between the lines. 

gig = Gigas Holmiensis[XiIl___Je(a)pe(r) 


Same as gig of the Old Latin. Rarely cited as a Vulgate witness, as the Vulgate text 
is late. 


a 
British Library, Additional MS. 24142. Originally from the Monastery of St. Hubert in 
the Low Countries. Original text may have been Italian (close to Amiatinus); it has 
been corrected (often by erasure) toward Theodulf’s revision. Three columns per 
page. The text breaks off at 1 Pet. 4:3. The hand is said to “strongly resemblle]” 
that of © — Scrivener/Miller goes so far as to say that H has been “throughout 
assimilated to” ©. Although quite elaborate, the volume is rather severe — the only 
illustrations are in the Eusebian canon tables. These show hints of Islamic 
influence. 

ee 
Illuminated manuscript, although now so worn by age that it is very difficult to read 
— recently, an artist was commissioned to make a duplicate of the artwork. It has 
been suggested that the manuscript was written in Wales or the Welsh Marches of 
England. Hopkins-James considers the text Celtic, and uses it to fill out his Celtic 
text where Lichfeldensis fails. This in his view makes it an Old Latin text heavily 
corrected toward the Vulgate. Merk — the only edition to claim to cite it — cites it 
only for Luke. 


Ingolstadiensis 
From Ingolstadt; later at in the Royal Library at Munich. Badly mutilated, especially 
in Matthew (only 22:39-24:19, 25:14—end remain of that book). 


ee 
Rome, Villicelliana B.25II. Probably of Italian origin. 
for SSS C*Foro-Julliensis_{VI/VII 


Matthew, Luke, and John are from Cividale; Mark is divided between Venice and 
Prague. Italian text. A legend, obviously false, has it that the portion of this 
manuscript at Prague was part of the original the Gospel of Mark! Distributed 
across several libraries. The Markan portion is often illegible, and the final chapters 
of John are fragmentary. Portions of Mark (at Prague) cited by Tischendorf as prag. 


Juvenianus ————_—{VINWIX _acr 
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=| 


(Py | amitton(ensis) vil fe 


Gold letters on purple parchment. The symbol derives from the fact that it was in 
the J. P. Morgan library. It is said (almost certainly falsely) to have been written by 
Wilfrid of York (died 709)). 


British Library, Additional MS. 10546. Property of the Library since 1836. Alcuin’s 
revision. Called “Charlemagne’s Bible.” Probably written in Tours in the early ninth 
century. 


Karlsruhe, Aug. CLXXXV ee ee 
fF sss Lich feldensis VIIVII | |MtMkLk# 


Lichfield, in the Chapter Library. Formerly designated Landavensis because it was 
kept by the altar of St. Teilo in Llandaff, Wales. Illuminated manuscript with an Irish 
text. (The writing is describes as “Irish half-uncial.”) Contains Matt. 1:1—Luke 3:9. 
Legend attributes it to St. Chad, but this is unlikely since he died in 672, probably 
before the manuscript was completed. Based on the photos I’ve seen, it is no 
longer especially legible, the larger uncials being filled with garish red paint while 
the rest has (I think) faded. In its original state, however, it must have been 
comparable to the Lindisfarne Gospels in beauty; there is much similarity in the 
style of the illustrations. It has been suggested that the creators of this manuscript 
must have seen the Lindisfarne manuscript and attempted to imitate it. | have seen 
estimates dating it to the early or late eighth century. Possibly it was written in 
Wales; it was certainly there by the late ninth century. Sometimes called St. Teilo’s 
gospels because a marginal note says that one Gellu son of Arihtuid had 
exchanged it for his best horse and then offered it to Teilo’s altar in Wales. It 
apparently was taken to Litchfield in the tenth century, resulting in the link to St. 
Chad, the patron of the town. The manuscript, as far as extant, is the basis for the 
Latin text published by Lemuel J. Hopkins-James in The Celtic Gospels: Their 
Story and Their Text, but this book is depressingly difficult to use and is rather 


absurd methodologically. 
pV po 
Lemovicensis —[IX__[c 


”Mixed” text, containing a part of 1 John 5:7. 


a (7 


Paris, National Library Latin 9427. Lectionary. 


po 960 (0 )aperr 


Written in a Lombard hand. 
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Codex Legionensis, in the San Isidro library in Leon. Also contains portions of the 
OT. Sections are in the order epcar. Weber does not cite the gospels. Sometimes 
called “Codex Gothicus.” 


The Mac Durnan Gospels, so-called because they were the property of, and 
perhaps written by or for, Maelbrigid Mac Durnan, the Bishop of Armagh, who died 
in 927. The text and ornamentation are Irish. It is now in the Lambeth Palace 
library. The writing is very small and full of contractions, making it difficult to read. 
There seems to be some confusion about its history, since Hopkins-James, p. xlix, 
says that it was given by the English King Athelstan to the city of Canterbury. 
Athelstan, however, reigned 924—940, and had little contact with Ireland; there is 
hardly time for the MS. to pass from Armagh to Athelstan to Canterbury, and in any 
case, the story of Athelstan’s gift is also told of a gospel book in Caroline 
minuscules (British Library Reg. I.A.xviii). | wonder if the Athelstan mentioned in the 
Mac Durnan Gospels might not be a bishop of that name. It is noteworthy that 
Scrivener/Miller, p. 78, doesn’t even mention this claim. It may be just the quality of 
the photographs, or perhaps shrinkage of the parchment, but the artwork in the 
Mac Durnan book seems to have been rather improperly ruled. It frankly looks 
rather sloppy. 


p= ux fuel Xe) 


Paris, Nouvelles acquisitions lat. 2196. Not a continuous-text manuscript but a 
lectionary. 


Ms |med_ —|Mediolanensis VI e# 


Milan, Ambrosian library C.39. Italian text, considered by Wordsworth & White to 
rank with Amiatinus and Fuldensis. Assorted lacunae (Matt. 1:1-6, 1:25-3:12, 
23:25—25:41; Mark 6:10-8:12) and a few small supplements (Mark 14:35—48; John 
19:12—23). Has “interesting lectionary notes in the margins,” according to 
Scrivener/Miller, p. 84. They also note the curiosity that the section numbers are 


marked in Greek uncials! 
Monacensis IX [aer 


Monacensis vip 


see under R 
see under MT (iM) 
see under E 
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Tours, Public Library 22. Formerly at Saint Martin. “[GJold letters, interesting 
text” a p. 81). 
muh ull ____Book of ting Wii _fe__ 
| = [Book of Book of Mulling. See under pofthe OldLatingospels. —=——szC| See under u of the Old Latin gospels. 
ps er 
Palimpsest, believed to have been written in Italy. Now distributed among multiple 
libraries. Text is regarded as very valianle: 


Oxoniensis 

Oxford, Bodleian MS. 857 (Auct. D.2.14). Called the “Gospels of St. Augustine,” 
because legend has it that this was given by Gregory the Great to Augustine of 
Canterbury. (It was in St. Augustine’s library at Canterbury, but this proves very 
little.) “British” (i.e. Italian?) text. Written in a firm hand, two columns per page, with 
paragraphs but no breaks between words; a later scribe (?) seems to have added 
slashes between words, perhaps to indicate a division into sense lines. The red ink 
used in the Eusebian tables and such is often very faded. It has lost Matthew 1:1— 
4:13 and John 21:16—end. Neumes were added to Luke’s genealogy of Jesus, 
probably in the eleventh century. 

ove | Seldenianus Viva 
Described as “most valuable.” Lacks Acts 14:26—15:32. Written in a beautiful hand, 
with spaces between words and sentences, and hanging paragraphs; it appears 
that there must have been an earlier edition which already possessed these 
features. The book itself is less attractive; the parchment is often quite poor. Two 
scribes were involved in writing the book, and it appears they wrote simultaneously 
rather than sequentially, because the first scribe left a blank page at the end of his 
half; this was later filled by two prayers. The book was at Canterbury from the 
twelfth century until at least the time of Henry VIII. John Seldon bequeathed it to 
the Bodleian upon his death in 1654. There is an odd scratching, EADB, written by 
the text of Acts 11:5—6; it has been speculated that this is a reference to St. 
Eadburh of Thanet (died 751), and that the book therefore comes from Thanet, but 
the evidence is not sufficient to prove or disprove this. 

owe | Bodteianus Xp 
"Irish hand.” Colossians follows Thessalonians. Hebrews breaks off at 11:34. Has 
been heavily corrected by three different hands. The text of the first hand may have 
been Old Latin (designated x). 


2 oF per erusinus vi [Luke# 


el | Perugia. Luke 1:1—12:7, aiid Purple manuscript. 
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QWWHJ.Me 


1301 


Split, Croatia. No catalog number. Text is probably Italian. 

petroc KK fe 
Gospels of St. Petroc, or Bodmin Gospels. Now in the British Library (Add. MS. 
9381). The text seems to be of a French type (perhaps with readings derived from 
Alcuin), although it has been in the British Isles since the early tenth century (it was 
then in the monastery of Petrockstowe/Bodmin). Textually it seems to have no 
great interest (except in showing French influence in the Cornwall Peninsula even 
before the Norman Conquest). Of interest is the fact that it contains records of the 
manumission of slaves. The large majority of the slaves have Cornish names, 
which makes these marginalia the first clear records of what would become the 
Cornish language. They are not, of course, sufficient to compile a Cornish 
grammar, but they are important for the history of that extinct-but-revived language. 


po Kenanensis VIII fe 
Book of Kells (Dublin, Trinity College MS. a.1.6 (58)). Generally considered to be 
most beautiful illuminated manuscript in existence; there is at least some colour on 
all but two of its surviving 680 pages (out of an original 700). It has been 
speculated that it was started at lona and taken to Kells in 807 for completion and/ 
or safekeeping from the Vikings. There is a likely reference to it in the Annals of 
Ulster for 1007, which refers to it (or some volume) being stolen and recovered 
after being stripped of gold. Irish text, said by Metzger to have “a peculiar fondness 
for conflate readings.” (An extreme example comes in Matt. 21:31, where, when 
asked which of the sons did the will of the father, some vulgate texts say “the first,” 
others, “the last”; Kells reads “the first and the last”!) 


Imac-regol SS Rushworthianus _|VIIV/IX 
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Oxford, Bodleian Library, MS Auct. C.2.19 (S.C.3946). Rushworth Gospels (so 
called for the seventeenth century owner who donated it to the Bodleian Library), 
or the Gospels of Mac Regol, written by a scribe named Mac Regol. Mac Regol 
also claimed to have illustrated the book, which is rather unusual — scribes usually 
just copied the books. 

There is much confusion about this Mac Regol. Aman named Macriagoil nepos 
Magleni was bishop of Birr, and died in 800 (according to Hopkins/James, p. xlvii) 
or 821 (so most other sources). It is widely believed that this MacRegol was the 
scribe, although it cannot be proved — and Hopkins-James doubts it; it sounds as 
if he thinks Mac Regol the bishop was the grandson of Mac Regol the Scribe (or 
vice versa). If the two Mac Regols are the same, then this is one of the last of the 
great Irish codices. 

The manuscript has an interlinear Anglo-Saxon gloss (Matthew in Mercian, Mark- 
John in Northumbrian; they are listed as the work of scribes named Farman of 
Harewood and Owun). The Cambridge History of English Literature declares that 
Farman and Owun worked in the second half of the tenth century and suggests 
that Farman may have been in charge of the task, with Owun his assistant. The 
two translations have significantly different styles in addition to being in different 
dialects; Farman’s is more of a translation, being independently understandable, 
while Owun’s is a word-for-word gloss that cannot really stand on its own. It is not 
clear whether the glosses are derived from an extant external translation or were 
made up by the scribes. 

Skeat declared the main text to be close to the Lindisfarne Gospels, but Hopkins- 
James disagrees strongly and says it has a Celtic (Irish) text (agreeing in part with 
Bentley, who thought it might be from the same scribe as Lichfeldensis). The 
illustrations certainly appear to be Irish, but that doesn’t mean much unless we 
accept that scribe and illustrator are the same. And it is unusually large for an Irish 
book. Plus, if it’s Irish, how did it end up in England and glossed in Anglo-Saxon? If 
it had originated in Ireland and been carried over by the Anglo-Norman conquerors, 
the glosses would presumably have been in Middle English, not Old English. So it 
seems more likely that it is in fact Northumbrian. Reported to show many 
Se in word order. It lacks Luke 4:29-8:38, 10:19-39, 15:16—16:26. 


de Rosas kK INT 


Fa ae 

Testament. 

ee, 
Reginae Sueciae 


Vatican, Apostolic library, Regin. lat. 9. Italian text — one of the best in Paul. 
Possibly from the Ravenna area. 
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pf 


Verona, Capitolare Library X(8) 


a 


more details, see the notes on the Lindisfarne Gospels. It still has its original 
binding, which is listed as the oldest extant decorated bookbinding (consisting of 
the sorts of loops and swirls often found in the mee of ae codices). 


Mostly at St. Gall (MS. 1395), with scattered leaves elsewhere. Oldest surviving 
manuscript of the Vulgate Gospels; only about half the leaves have been recovered 
from manuscript bindings. Italian text, of “remarkable” value. 

St. Gall, Stifstbibl. 2. According to Scrivener/Miller, it is Vulgate but with Old Latin 
readings. Written by a monk named Winithar. Contains extra-biblical matters as 
well as the Bible text; Scrivener/Miller consider it merely a collection of extracts. 
Cited by WW and Merk only for Acts; Weber cites it in the Apocalypse also. 


late Vil fp 


Supposedly found in the coffin of Saint Cuthbert. “A minute but exquisitely written 
uncial MS. with a text closely resembling A[miatinus]” (Scrivener/Miller, p. 79). For 


rane fo 
Along with cav, the leading representative of the Spanish text. Again like cay, it is 
among the earliest witnesses for “1 John 5:7—8,” which it possesses in modified 
form. Written in a Visigothic hand, it was not new when it was given to the see of 
Seville in 988. 


Thv 
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oe MS, Latin 8380. Theodulf’s revision, possibly prepared under the supervision 

of Theodulf himself. The Gospels and Psalms are on purple parchment. 

P= tau Taturinensis VII? 

| [At Turin 

|— _|theo or theotisc ei 

| [Matthew 8:33-end, mutilated. Old German text on facing pages. 

mE itratrajectina VI Mto# 
Matt. 1:1-3:4 and John 1:1—21, bound with a Psalter and written in an “Anglian 

Pee resembling Amiatinus. 

fet 

mS U consists of a handful of leaves from the Utrecht Psalter, containing 
Matthew 1:1-3:4, John 1:1-21. Scrivener/Miller, p. 83, dates them VII/VIII. 

we Claromontanus VI fe# 

pie usually uses Wordsworth sigla, but for U he lists this manuscript which is not 
the same. 

lume PT Uimensis IX apr 

ee minuscule” hand. Includes Laodiceans. Now in the British Museum. 
Generally cited only for the Acts and Epistles. 


or Ove 


Vallicellian Library, Rome, MS. B.vi. Alcuin’s revision, written in Caroline 
minuscules. Considered the best example of this type. 


[oq ivy OK JTHNT 
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Paris, National Library MS. Latin 1 (previously 35612). Sometimes called the Vivian 
Bible. A very famous manuscript, although not often cited. The text is of Alcuin’s 
recension, and it is neither the earliest nor the best of that type, so it has little 
critical value. It was given to Emperor Charles the Bald (grandson of Charlemagne) 
by Vivian, Abbot of St. Martin (Tours), and was kept in Metz for many centuries 
before being taken to Paris. It is elaborately illustrated, showing e.g. Jerome 
distributing copies of the Vulgate. Some of the illustrations are quite fanciful — e.g. 
the odd creature shown below is its rendering of an elephant! 


1 

| es Library Reg. |.B.xii. Called William of Hales’s ane Written by William of 
Hales for Thomas de la Wile. Cited by Wordsworth as typical of the late mediaeval 
text. The 1254 date is from Scrivener; Hopkins-James says 1294; Merk says 1245. 


Wewse [oo Wirceburgensis VIX, fp 
wie Icantab Ss (Cantabrigiensis__— [ville 


Cambridge, Corpus Christi College MS. 286. Said to have been corrected toward a 
text such as Amiatinus (Scrivener/Miller, p. 78). Like O, with which it “offers striking 
parallels in script-style, layout, and textual readings” ([Michelle P. Brown, editor], /n 
the Beginning: Bibles before the Year 1000, p. 290), legend has it that Gregory the 
Great sent it to Augustine of Canterbury. In the case of this particular manuscript, 


this makes some sense (although the seventh century date cited by most scholars 
is rather late). The manuscript has illustrations (not very good ones) — but they are 
all collected together on certain pages, almost like a comic. It appears that the 
book is designed to allow a preacher to point to the scenes one at a time and 
explain the context of each one — something far more typical of an evangelist than 
of a parish priest preaching to his flock, let alone a monk studying the Biblical text. 
To this day, Anglican Archbishops of Canterbury take their oaths of office on this 
book. 
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Illuminated manuscript with interlinear Anglo-Saxon gloss (old Northumbrian 
dialect). Second only to the Book of Kells in the quality of its illuminations (some 
would esteem it higher, since it uses less garish colors). Italian text, very close to 
Amiatinus (A, am). It is likely that the exemplar was borrowed from the great 
monasteries of Wearmouth-Jarrow, the probable site of Amiatinus as well, and the 
place where the Venerable Bede spent most of his life. Lindisfarne is only about 40 
miles/65 km. from Wearmouth-Jarrow, and contacts between the two centers seem 
to have been frequent. The Stonyhurst Gospels (St. Cuthbert’s Codex, S/ston/ 
Stoneyhurstensis) is the third known member of this family. 

Written primarily with two columns per page, though the initial pages of each 
gospel, which are highly decorated, are singles columns with enlarged letters. The 
portions of the parchment which can be identified appear to be calfskin. There are 
258 leaves (516 pages), in gatherings of eight. There are no lacunae. 

Moderns used to interlinears in which the English text is printed below the Greek or 
Latin may be interested to learn that, in this case, the gloss was written above the 
Latin text. This seems the standard at the time; the Vespasian Psalter, another 
Latin Bible with Old English gloss, also had the English above the Latin. 

For such an early manuscript, we have an unusual amount of information about it, 
though some of this is based on tradition and may not be entirely reliable. The 
interlinear glosses were supplied by a monk named Aldred, who tells us that it was 
written by Eadfrith, bishop of Lindisfarne (fl. 698-721 C.E.) in honour of St. 
Cuthbert (died 687). Another Bishop of Lindisfarne, Ethelwald, apparently bound it, 
and the cover was ornamented in silver by the anchorite Billfrith. 

Aldred himself contributed notes to at least two other surviving manuscripts, neither 
Biblical; one is Bede’s commentary on Psalms (Bodleian Library Bodley 819), the 
other a liturgical miscellany known as the Durham Ritual (Durham, Cathedral 
Library, A.IV.19). 

The date of the manuscript depends significantly on whether Eadfrith actually wrote 
it, or merely directed its writing. If the latter, then it probably dates from the period 
when he was bishop, i.e. after 698. But Janet Backhouse, The Lindisfarne Gospels 
(Phaidon, 1981), thinks it was written before Cuthbert’s tomb was opened in 698 at 
the order of Bishop Eadbert (died May 698), which would make Eadfrith, not yet 
bishop, the actual scribe — this based apparently on the statement of the twelfth 
century writer Symeon of Durham. As possible support for this statement, we 
observe that the entire book seems to have been executed (and even the art 
drawn) by the same scribe, which would be unlikely if it were a major project 
planned by a bishop. 
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In either case, since Paulinus, the apostle to Northumbria, first came to the north in 
625, this means it was copied less than a century after Christianity arrived in the 
area. Northumbria had not officially accepted Roman (as opposed to Celtic) 
Christianity until the Synod of Whitby in 664, so the manuscript was written in living 
memory of the adoption of Catholicism in the area. 

The manuscript certainly seems to have had an adventurous career. The Danish 
invasions of England caused Lindisfarne to be evacuated in the late ninth century; 
the manuscript (and the remains of Cuthbert) were taken away. At one point, 
supposedly, the manuscript fell into the sea — but was recovered almost 
unharmed. (This is just barely possible, since manuscripts of this period were often 
enclosed in very strong cases, but | still find it hard to believe. That some 
manuscript fell into the sea and was recovered seems likely, but the story that it 
was this manuscript did not arise until a couple of centuries later.) 

It was while the manuscript was at Chester-le-Street in Durham that Aldred added 
the Anglo-Saxon gloss. This probably was copied from an earlier manuscript, not 
his own work, since parts appear to be in Northumbrian dialect and parts in 
Mercian. 

Although the manuscript was unquestionably made in Britain (both the decorations 
and the link with St. Cuthbert prove that), it is almost certain that the exemplar, or 
one of its very recent ancestors, came from Italy, as there is a list of Festivals in the 
volume which appears to be associated with the church of Naples (Backhouse, p. 
17). Also, the illustrations of the Evangelists have classic Italian features but with 
modifications — e.g. their feet display the thongs of sandals, but no soles; clearly 
the illustrator was not used to sandals. The Eusebian tables also show the typically 
Italian device of arches, but with Celtic illuminations (Backhouse, p. 44). It is 
claimed that the illustration preceding the Gospel of Matthew is based on the same 
model as an illustration of Ezra in the Amiatinus (Backhouse, p. 47). 

One curious note about the manuscript is that several of the illustrations appear 
unfinished — some parts not fully painted in, e.g. Since this happened more than 
once, it appears that it is deliberate. No one knows why; it has been hypothesized 
that the artist, in a show of humility, did not wish to produce a perfect work 
(Backhouse, p. 55). 

The manuscript is important for more than its Latin text. As an interlinear, it is 
helpful for the study of the Old English language. The earliest Anglo-Saxon 
dictionary, made by Nowell in 1567, made regular reference to it. 
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Although not formally venerated as a relic, few manuscripts have had so much 
influence on churches. The church at Chester-le-Street has a series of stained 
glass windows commemmorating its making, and the church at Holy Island has a 
carpet based on patterns in the manuscript; eighteen women were involved in 
sewing that carpet. 


Zo harl Haarleianus VIVE 


British Museum, Harley 1775. Italian text, “in [a] small but very beautiful uncial 
hand, and with an extremely valuable text” (Scrivener/Miller, p. 76). It is written in 
sense lines, often quite short, so that there is relatively little text on each page. It 


has a rather checkered history. It is thought to have been written in Italy. It is 
believed to have been in France by the ninth century, and once belonging to 
Cardinal Mazarin. It was stolen from Paris by Jean Aymon and then ended up in 
the Harleian library. The text has a handful of Old Latin readings. 


harl Harleianus Vill per# 


”Written in a French hand, but showing traces of Irish influence in its initials and 
ornamentation; the text is much mixed with Old Latin readings; it has been 
corrected throughout, and the first hand so carefully erased in places as to be quite 


illegible.” The base text is late Vulgate, but there are many early readings. The Old 
Latin portions are designated z. Rev. 14:16—end have been lost. 


= i(seeafterS above) 
pp 


Paris, National Library 8847. Alcuin’s text. Probably written in Tours. Contains only 
Philippians—2 Timothy. 

see under K 
IX Jeaper 


Ov see under V 
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The following tables facilitate conversion between Wordsworth-White and Tischendorf 
symbols. 


Tischendorf to WW 


Tischendor WW! Tischendort WW [Tiechendon WWW 


||prag 


nga 
a roreprage= ‘ffl = — “Lh 
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Old Church Slavonic 


Some versions of the New Testament are all but lost. (The Gothic is an example.) Others, such 
as the Armenian, have survived very well. But few other than the Latin Vulgate have achieved 
canonical status in their own right. The Old Church Slavonic is an exception. 


In the case of the Vulgate, the canonization is perhaps understandable; it is fairly old as 
versions go, and it was prepared by the greatest scholar of its generation. 


The case of the Slavonic version is somewhat different from the Latin. It is much newer than 
the Vulgate, and its translators, while venerated, were not the tremendous scholars that 
Jerome was. This has meant that the Old Church Slavonic, although it is the Bible to most 
Slavic Orthodox churches, has received little critical attention — though rather more attention 
from linguists, since Old Church Slavonic (or Common Slavonic) is the earliest Slavic language 
with any literary remains. 


The history of Christianity among the Slavs is uncertain. One report claims that the Byzantine 
Emperor Heraclius made an attempt to evangelize the Slavs around the beginning of the 
seventh century. This account, however, is so littered with contradictions that it cannot be 
treated as history. 


More solid are the accounts of a ninth century mission led by the brothers Methodius and 
Constantine. Around 860 the two were sent among the Slavs. (There are reports that they 
found Christians there, and that they were possessed of a partial Bible translation, but we are 
simply unable to determine the truth, or the details, of this.) In 863 the two went to Moravia and 
began teaching the locals. From there on the story becomes complicated (if it wasn’t before), 
with local and church politics playing a large role. Leaving aside these details, we are told that 
Constantine (who eventually took the name Cyril) devised a Slavic alphabet and prepared the 
Slavic translation. 


Here again we run into trouble, because there are two Old Slavonic alphabets, the Glagolitic 
and the Cyrillic. The Glagolitic is a geometric alphabet, made up of circles and squares and 
other simple shapes and not evidently related to any other form of writing. The Cyrillic is clearly 
derived from Greek letter forms. 
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i Tei VecTosshUAKAs: x 


” gi eter onan we 
AEIFOT RIL SATIN AIIG§ fan 


CHARA AT TAA RAO 1 ; 

“Ges fixeopeersatten 

3 Ce SIMI E AAT OR OR PAABE 
ee tresaney YOU aint: (VreT esa 

nee TACHA TPAB AIT KOpe TEETER 


A late text of the Slavonic version: The Gospels of Tsar Ivan Alexander, Tsar of Bulgaria 1331- 
1371, British Library Add. 39627, commissioned 1355. A copy of the Bulgarian recension. 
Shown is folio 88, the beginning of the Gospel of Mark 
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Despite its name, most experts feel that the Cyrillic alphabet is not the work of Cyril/ 
Constantine (some have credited it to Kliment, a pupil of Constantine and Methodius who 
worked in Bulgaria). Had the Cyrillic been older, it is hard to see how the Glagolitic could have 
arisen. The oldest manuscripts of the Old Church Slavonic, which appear to date from the 
tenth century, are usually Glagolitic, but the Cyrillic appears not long afterward. Even these 
early manuscripts show signs of dialectial variations (many of which later became separate 
languages), so they are probably somewhat removed from the original translation. These also 
developed minor textual differences, so that we might speak of Bohemian, Bulgarian, Croatian, 
Russian, and Serbian “recensions” of the Slavonic. 


The Old Church Slavonic was translated primarily for liturgical use, so it should not be 
surprising that lectionary manuscripts are common, and that manuscripts of the Apocalypse 
(which is not used in the lectionary) are rare. 


Research on the Slavonic text has been limited, both because of the difficulty of the language 
(Old Church Slavonic is, of course, Indo-European, but of the Slavic branch of the family, 
which is not well known to Western scholars) and because of the lateness of the translation. 
Slavonic generally renders Greek well (except in matters of verb tense and _ specific 
vocabulary), but the text seems to be late. Its Byzantine cast is clear, although there do appear 
to be some early readings. Vajs considers the basic text in the Gospels to belong with Family 
M, but with significant “Western” influence. 


In Paul, the text is again largely Byzantine, though with some interesting and unusual readings. 
These do not appear to align with any known text-type. 


One can only hope that the future will bring more information to light about this widely revered 
but little-studied version. 


Incidentally, | am told that the OCS versions you can buy in many eastern countries are not 
really the same as the original translation, although the change is linguistic rather than textual. 
Stephen Reynolds, who works with the version regularly, gave me a discussion of its linguistic 
history which | am transcribing into HTML as best | can: 


Even educated Orthodox Slavs often think that the Slavonic in use today is the same as that of 
Cyril and Methodius and their earlier epigones, but it ain't. 


Probably the most obvious difference is that the two iers, or as the Old Believers say ier’ and 
ior, functioned as syllable-forming vowels in Common Slavic and hence in Old Slavonic. 
Associated with the transition from Common Slavic to the several different Slavic languages, 
the fall of the iers had major consequences everywhere. To take the best-known example, in 
Russian the iers of stressed syllables were assimilated to _e_ and _o_ respectively, while in 
unstressed syllables they lost their function as vowels entirely, serving as the “hard sign” and 
“soft sign” only — that is, they indicated whether the preceding consonant was palatalized or 
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not. The syllable count of a large percentage of words was reduced, and in Russian the result 
was the emergence of a symmetrical phonological system based on that distinction. 


The fall of the iers affected Slavonic as well as the vernaculars, with the complication of 
khomoniia, a phenomenon that linguists have needlessly complicated because they are 
unfamiliar with the neumation of many liturgical manuscripts. Since these manuscripts had 
neumes over syllables the vowels of which were iers, they had to be sung as syllables. The 
only way to do this, once the original iers had vanished from the phonological system, was to 
treat them all as stressed, that is, to read all front iers as _e_ and all back iers as _o_. It took 
some time to revise the chant to fit the new, reduced syllable count, and khomoniia was the 
only way to deal with it until the revision was complete. 


Other changes in the vernacular also were reflected in Slavonic, although of course not all (or 
Slavonic would have ceased to exist as a distinct language). Patriarch Euthymius of Bulgaria 
(ca 1325-1402) established standard rules for Church Slavonic after the fall of the iers, but on 
the Euthymian basis national recensions developed, so the Serbian, Bulgarian, Russian, and 
Ruthenian CS differed somewhat from one another. An updated standard was devised by 
Meletius Smotryts’kyi (c. 1577-1633), and this was adopted for the Nikonian revision of the 
liturgical books in Russia. These books were printed in large numbers. The south Slavs had an 
early printery at Cetinje in Montenegro, but it was too small to supply the volume of books 
necessary for the entire region, which was mostly still dependent on manuscripts. 
Consequently when the printed books from Russia became easily and fairly cheaply available, 
they were adopted and the former national recensions were replaced by the Nikonian text. 


The cumulative effect is that the Slavonic currently in use differs quite a bit from that of the 
early sources for the Slavonic Bible. 


Syriac 


Most versions of the New Testament exist in several recensions. Sometimes these recensions 
can be very different textually. But usually each successive recension is a revision of those 
which have gone before — generally intended to bring the version into closer conformity with 
the Greek original and the Byzantine Text. 


Not so with the Syriac version. Here there was at least one “fresh start,” and possibly as many 
as three. (This is not to say that the newer versions were not influenced by the older; merely 
that they were not actual revisions of the older.) 

The Diatessaron 


The history of the Syriac versions probably begins with the Diatessaron, the gospel harmony 
which Tatian compiled (in Greek or Syriac) in the second half of the second century. 
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Although the Diatessaron was compiled by an editor who had been in Rome (Tatian was 
expelled from that city in 172), and although it existed more or less from the start in both Greek 
and Syriac, it was only in the Syriac church that it is believed to have been regarded as 
“official.” Perhaps it was that Tatian’s heretical attitudes fit better with the mood of the church 
there. 


The problems of the Diatessaron are deep and complex; they cannot be dealt with here. No 
Syriac manuscripts of the version survive, and we have no more than a small fragment of the 
Greek (in the Dura parchment 0212, a gospel harmony thought by some to be Diatessaric, 
though the most recent editors think otherwise). But the mass of quotations in Ephraem and 
others, as well as the number of Diatessaric harmonies in other languages, show its depth of 
influence. 


Eventually, however, the Syriac church felt compelled to set the Diatessaron aside. We have 
reports of bishops ordering churches to replace their copies of Tatian’s document with copies 
of the Four Gospels. The effectiveness of their efforts is shown by the absence of Diatessaric 
manuscripts in Syriac. The change was not immediate (writers continued to use the 
Diatessaron for some centuries), but was eventually complete. 


We note incidentally that the Diatessaron, and its suppression, has much to tell us about what 
can happen to a text. Certain scholars, especially Byzantine prioritists, make a great deal of 
noise about “normal” transmission — transmission without interference by external factors. 
Which is all well and good, but there is no reason to believe that transmission is “normal.” If it 
were, we would have many manuscripts of the Diatessaron, because it would have continued 
to be copied. Instead, we have no substantial copies of the Diatessaron. Its transmission was 
not “normal” — and, given the great range of historical accidents that can happen, the onus is 
on those who which to claim that transmission /s “normal.” 


The Old Syriac 


Competing against the Diatessaron was the Old Syriac. This version (or more correctly, this 
series of versions) is of uncertain date (some have placed it as early as the second century, 
others as late as the fourth), and may even be earlier than the Diatessaron, but it was initially 
far less successful. 


The opening of the Sinaitic Syriac declares that it contains Evangelion de-Mepharreshe Mattai. 
There is some uncertainty about the meaning of “de-Mepharreshe,” but it is thought to mean 
something like “the separate” or “the individual” — i.e. the Gospel of Matthew alone, not part of 
a harmony. 


The Old Syriac survives in only two manuscripts: The Sinaitic Syriac palimpsest of the late 
fourth century and the Curetonian Syriac of the late fifth century. 
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The Sinaitic Syriac (sin or sy’), which first came to light in the 1890s, is in many ways the more 
interesting of the two. Despite the difficulty of reading the text (which was overwritten in the 
eight century), it is the more complete of the two manuscripts (142 of 166 leaves survive; 
including Matt. 1:1-6:10, 7:3-12:4, 12:6—-25, 12:29-16:15, 18:11-20:24, 21:20—-25:15, 25:17- 
20, 25:25-26, 25:32-28:7, Mark 1:12—44, 2:21-4:17, 5:1-26, 6:5—16:8 (without either the long 
or the short ending), Luke 1:36-5:28, 6:12—24:52, John 1:25-47, 2:16-4:37, 5:6-25, 5:46- 
18:31, 19:40—-end). Its text is often regarded as more primitive than the Curetonian, with 
rougher renderings. The text is usually considered “Western,” although it is considerably less 
wild than the text of D. 


The Curetonian Syriac (cur or sy’) shows most of the peculiarities of the Sinaitic, but perhaps 
to a lesser degree. Recovered in 1842 and published over the next several decades, it 
contains about half the Gospels (in the order Matthew, Mark, John, Luke). Specifically, it 
contains Matt. 1:1-8:22, 10:32-23:25; Mark 16:17-20; John 1:1-42, 3:6—7:37, 14:10—29 
(mutilated); Luke 2:48-3:16, 7:33-15:21, 17:24-24:44. 


It has been supposed that the Curetonian version is a revision of the Sinaitic translation, 
probably in the direction of the developing Byzantine text. The Sinaitic, for instance, omits 
Mark 16:9-20, while the Curetonian contains the verses (16:17—20 being the only parts of 
Mark to survive in the Curetonian). This should not be considered absolutely certain, however 
(just as we should not be entirely sure of the relative dates or relationships of the translations). 
The Sinaitic seems to have stronger affinities to the Alexandrian text, and could conceivably be 
a revision of the Curetonian text (presumably more Antiochene in the geographical sense, and 
perhaps with more “Tatianisms”) toward the text of Egypt. 


The Old Syriac is often regarded as “Western.” Certainly the text is quite distinct from the 
Alexandrian text, and it has many of the hallmarks of the “Western” text — e.g. paraphrases (in 
Matt. 1:16, for instance, the Sinaitic has the rather amazing reading “.... Jacob fathered 
Joseph; Joseph, to whom Mary the virgin was engaged, fathered Jesus who is called the 
Christ”) and free insertions and deletions. Certain of these are shared with D and the Old 
Latins, but many are not — for instance, of the seven “Western Non-Interpolations” in Luke 24, 
the Old Syriac agrees with D it in 24:40, 52 (cur is defective for 52). However, the manuscripts 
disagree with D etc. in 24:3, 6, 12, 36, 51 (curis defective for 51) and have a peculiar omission 
of their own in 24:32. 


And we cannot avoid the fact that the two manuscripts — especially sin — have a number of 
clear agreements with the Alexandrian text. Notable among these is the omission, already 
alluded to, of Mark 16:9—20 in sin. Both sin and cur join B X f'* in omitting Matt. 16:2-3. Both 
join X* B © 33 579 892* in omitting Matt. 17:21. Sin omits Matt. 18:21 along with B L* O f' f'833 
892". 
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Finally, we might note several agreements with the so-called “Caesarean” witnesses. An 
obvious example is Matt. 27:16—17, where sin (hiat cur) reads “Jesus Barabbas” with O f'700* 
arm geo’. 


The Old Syriac also has a large store of unique readings, some of which may come from local 
tradition. Thus in Matt. 10:3 sin (hiat cur) lists neither Thaddeus nor Lebbaeus as the apostle, 
but “Judas of James.” In Luke 23:12, sin omits the story of the reconciliation of Pilate and 
Herod Antipas. 


These examples could easily be multiplied. While a handful of examples cannot prove the text- 
type of the Old Syriac, it is clear that it is not identical to that of D. Some have suggested that 
the Old Syriac deserves it own text-type (perhaps reasonable, but it would be nice to see a 
Greek example first...). Streeter’s geographical theory place it between the “Ceesarean” and 
“Western” texts. Others still view the type as “Western,” though most would place it in a 
different subgroup from D. 


There are no manuscripts of the Old Syriac outside the gospels. The version certainly existed, 
but it can only be reconstructed from quotations and commentaries. Based on the materials 
available, the Old Syriac epistles (which may well be older than the Gospels, since the 
Diatessaron served as “the gospel” for so long) have a textual complexion similar to the 
gospels. Kirsopp Lake and Silva New, based primarily on the quotations of Ephraem, believe 
that the Old Syriac of Acts is very close to the African Latin -- closer than the Old Syriac of the 
Gospels is to the “Western” witnesses of that corpus. 


The Peshitta 


The Peshitta is the oldest Syriac version to survive in its entirety. On that there is general 
agreement. That is about all that can be stated with certainty. Even the name is sometimes 
spelled “Peshitto”; this is based on the Jacobite pronunciation. 


The date of the Peshitta is perhaps somewhat open to doubt. This question, as we shall see, is 
of some significance for the history of the text. 


The Peshitta contains Old and New Testaments, with the Old Testament generally regarded as 
older, although there is much dispute about just how old. The New Testament (which will be 
what we discuss henceforth) can absolutely be dated to the fourth century or earlier. This is 
implied by the oldest manuscripts (since several are believed to date from the fifth century). 
Burkitt also points out that it is used by all branches of the Syriac church (which were well and 
truly sundered by the fifth century — eventually they even came to develop different versions 
of the script, so that one can tell by the writing style which Syriac church used a particular 
manuscript). This implies (though it does not quite prove) that the version was in use before 
the date of the schism. 
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It is widely stated that the Peshitta was sponsored (perhaps even translated) by Rabbula, who 
became Bishop of Edessa in 411 and held the post until 435. This idea is most associated with 
F. C. Burkitt, and is based on a statement in an early biography of Rabbula. But this hypothesis 
has been largely demolished by the work of V6dbus, and is now rarely met with. All indications 
are that the version is earlier than this. 
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Folio 154 verso of Sinai Syriac 2 (Peshitta translation, V/VI century), John 17:7—17. Thanks to 
Jean Valentin 


But if the latest possible date for the version is the late fourth century, what is the earliest? A 
very early date was once assumed; in the nineteenth century, many scholars would have dated 
it to the second century. In the twentieth century, this view has largely been abandoned — not 
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because of any specific evidence, but simply because the earliest Syriac authors (Ephraem in 
particular) do not quote the Peshitta. We note in addition that the translation includes James, 
which was not strongly canonical in the second century. Also, it is generally thought that the 
Peshitta is dependent on the Old Syriac, which obviously makes it later than the earliest Syriac 
versions — though, since the dates of those are disputed, it again fails to prove much. All in all, 
it’s a combination of guesswork and an argument from silence (i.e. it’s flatly not proof), but in 
the absence of anything better, the fourth century date seems to have swept the field. 


Whatever its date, the Peshitta is well preserved. Manuscripts from the sixth century are 
common, meaning that we have substantial early witnesses. Moreover, the manuscripts are 
considered to agree very closely; with the exception of V6dbus, most scholars believe that we 
have the version in very nearly the exact form in which it left the translators’ hands. (It should 
be noted, however, that many Peshitta manuscripts, including some of the very oldest, have 
not been properly examined.) 


The style of the Peshitta differs noticeably from the Old Syriac. It is more fluent and more 
natural than the other Syriac versions. Most scholars therefore believe that it was a 
substantially new translation rather than a revision. There are readings which remind us of the 
older Syriac versions, but these may be simple reminiscences rather than actual cases of 
dependency. 


The text of the Peshitta is somewhat mixed. Various studies, mostly in the gospels, have 
attempted to tie it to all three text-types, but on the whole the Gospels text appears distinctly 
Byzantine (which is why the date of the Peshitta is so important. Whatever its date, it is the 
earliest Byzantine witness — but if it is of the second century, that witness is of much greater 
significance than if it is of the fourth). This is not to say that the Peshitta is purely Byzantine, or 
shows the peculiarities of the Textus Receptus. It does not. It omits John 7:53-8:11, for 
instance. But it includes Matt. 16:2-3, Mark 16:9-20, Luke 22:43—44, 23:34, etc. (most of 
which are omitted by the Old Syriac). Such non-Byzantine readings as it includes are probably 
survivals of an older Greek exemplar which has been heavily corrected toward the Byzantine 
standard. 


In the rest of the New Testament the situation is rather different. While the Byzantine text 
remains the strongest single element, in Acts and Paul the Peshitta includes significant 
elements of other types. In my estimation, these constitute about 30-40% of the whole. These 
readings do not, however, seem to belong to any particular text-type; they are neither 
overwhelmingly “Western” nor Alexandrian. | would guess that the text of the Peshitta here 
retains hints of the same sort of text we find in the Old Syriac, with some Byzantine overlay. It 
does not agree with the later (Harklean) Syriac version. 
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The Peshitta does not contain the Apocalypse, and among the Catholic Epistles it has only 
James, 1 Peter, and 1 John. Little has been done on its text in the Catholics, except to 
establish that it is not purely Byzantine. Here again, kinship with the Harklean is slight. 


The Philoxenian 


The Philoxenian is perhaps the most mysterious of the Syriac versions, because what survives 
of it is so slight. The only thing we can positively identify as the Philoxenian are certain 
translations of the books not found in the Peshitta: 2 Peter, 2 John, 3 John, Jude, and the 
Apocalypse. Such short fragments are not enough to tell us much textually. 


Historically, the data are equally confusing, because it is difficult on the face of it to tell the 
Philoxenian from the Harklean. The Philoxenian, we are told, was made in 507—508C.E. at the 
instigation of Philoxenus of Mabbug. It was probably prepared by Polycarp, chorepiscopos of 
Mabbtg, and was designed as a revision of the Peshitta and intended to render the Greek 
more precisely as well as supplying the missing five books (and, perhaps, John 7:53-8:11). 


Given the uncertainty about this version, there is very little else to be said about it. In the 
Epistles and the Apocalypse, it is clearly not purely Byzantine — but the work done on 
identifying its text beyond that is so out-of-date that it is best ignored. 


There is one other perhaps-significant footnote: Philoxenus of Mabbtg (bishop from 485 to 
519) was an active Monophysite who took a significant part in the Christological controversies 
of his age, being associated with Severus of Antioch. Whether his heretical views affected the 
nature of the Philoxenian translation is unknown (at least to me), but students should doubtless 
be aware of the possibility. 


The Harklean 


Of the history of the Harklean version we know little except that it was intended to be a 
scholarly revision of the Philoxenian. It was undertaken by the Syriac scholar Thomas of 
Harkel (later Bishop of Mabbdg), and completed in 616. 


Given the poor state of preservation of the Philoxenian version, it is hard to be sure to what 
extent the Harklean is a revision and to what extent it is a new translation. On the basis of the 
books preserved in both, however, it would appear that the Harklean is substantially new. 
Whereas the Philoxenian strives for good Syriac style, the Harklean is possibly the most literal 
translation ever attempted in any language. Even prepositions and particles are translated with 
wooden consistency, and word order precisely (often slavishly) retained, whether the result is 
good Syriac or not. The Harklean is completely unsuitable for public use. On the other hand, it 
is eminently suitable for text-critical work. 
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Perhaps even more interesting than the Harklean’s very literal text is the fact that it is a critical 
edition. Throughout the New Testament, Thomas used several manuscripts (at least two and 
perhaps three in all areas), and regularly noted their differences. In the text we find many 
readings enclosed in obeli, and in the margin we find variant readings in both Greek and 
Syriac. 


This immensely complicated apparatus is one of the chief problems of the Harklean. It was 
difficult for scribes to copy, and so copies are often imperfect. Before we can reconstruct 
Thomas’s exemplars, we must reconstruct his text, and even that is a major task. Fortunately 
we have a fair number of manuscripts from the eighth century, and a handful from earlier, so at 
least we have good materials for reconstructing the version (though critical editions are only 
now starting to appear). 


Even so, we can reach some clear conclusions by studying the Harklean text. In the Gospels, 
it would seem that all the manuscripts consulted were Byzantine. At least, it has almost all of 
the longer Byzantine readings (Matt. 16:2-3, Mark 9:44, 46, Luke 22:43-44, 23:34, as well as 
the full form of the Lord’s Prayer in chapter 11, and it has all of the “Western Non- 
Interpolations” in Luke 24). We do find the shorter ending of Mark in the margin (the long 
ending in the text); John 5:4 is in asterisks, and the best manuscripts omit John 7:53-8:11. 


In the Acts and Epistles, the Harklean is much more interesting; here the manuscripts 
consulted in preparing the version came from several different families. 


In Acts, the Harklean margin was long considered an ally of the “Western” text. It now appears 
more likely that the Harklean was derived from a Byzantine manuscript and a manuscript of 
family 2138. Some of the wilder marginal readings may come from a true “Western” source, 
but most of them are probably of the 2138-type. 


This affiliation with family 2138 continues in Paul and the Catholics. In Paul, the Harklean is 
clearly affiliated with 1505 1611 2495; in the Catholics it goes with the large family 614 630 
1505 1611 1799 2138 2412 2495 etc. Of course, it is dependent on a Byzantine source also. 


With this information, we are at last in a position to begin reconstructing the translation method 
of the Thomas of Harkel. Based on the data in the Catholic Epistles, it appears to me that 
Thomas wanted to preserve the full text of both his exemplars. So, wherever they were 
variants, he noted them. If the variant was an addition/omission, he put the longer reading in 
the text but enclosed it in obeli. Where the variants involved substitution, one went in the text 
and one in the margin. There appears to be no pattern as to which one went in the text; 
Byzantine and family 2138 readings are found in both text and margin. Presumably there was 
a Critical principle involved, but it was not evident to me. 


Little research seems to have been done, to date, on the Harklean version of the Apocalypse. 
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With the Harklean version, the history of the Bible in Edessene Syriac/Aramaic comes to a 
close. The Arab Conquest seriously weakened the Christian church, and the demand for new 
translations probably declined. It also led to an evolution of the Aramaic language. With the call 
for new renderings so muted, the Peshitta and the Harklean were able to hold the field until 
modern times. Other Syriac versions exist, but they are in different dialects and completely 
unrelated. The one verified version in the alternate Palestinian dialect is known, logically 
enough, as 


The Palestinian Version 


If the other Syriac versions are like a tree growing out of each other, the Palestinian Syriac 
(also known as the Jerusalem Syriac or the Christian-Palestinian-Aramaic) may be regarded 
as from another forest entirely. Dialect, text, and history are all entirely different — and 
generally less well-known. 


The other Syriac versions are written in the dialect of Edessa, which is properly called Syriac. 
The Palestinian Syriac is written in a similar script, but the language is that of Palestine (it 
would be better if it were simply called Aramaic rather than Syriac). 


The history of the Palestinian Syriac is largely unknown. No account of its origin has survived. 
All that can be said with certainty is that the earliest manuscripts appear to date from the sixth 
century. Most scholars would assign it a date in the fifth or sixth centuries. 


The Palestinian Syriac survives primarily in lectionaries. The most important manuscripts of the 
version are three substantial lectionaries — one in the Vatican and dated to 1030C.E. and two 
at Sinai and dated to 1104 and 1118 C.E. (Ironically, by this time Palestinian Aramaic was 
evolving into more modern forms, and the copyists had some difficulty with the language.) In 
addition, there are fragments of the Gospels, Acts, James, 2 Peter, and most of Paul in 
continuous text manuscripts. 


The Palestinian Syriac was clearly made from the Greek. The basis of the version has been 
the subject of debate. It is clearly not Byzantine, but neither does it appear purely Alexandrian 
nor “Western.” Many have seen it as “Ceesarean,” and this seems reasonable on the face of it. 
More we can hardly say at this time. 


The “Karkaphensian” Version 


This version will occasionally be referred to in the older manuals. It is not, however, an actual 
version. Its name was given before the version was properly known, based on a comment of 
Gregory Bar-Hebraeus, who listed a “Karkaphensian” Syriac version. 
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The version that passes by this name is not, however, a continuous translation. Rather, it is a 
collection of passages calling for some sort of scholarly annotation. Sometimes it explains odd 
words; sometimes it demonstrates the correct orthography of an unusual word. It has therefore 
been compared to a Syriac “Massorah” such as accompanies the Massoretic Text of the 
Hebrew Old Testament. 


This apparatus seems to exist in two forms — one Nestorian, one Jacobite. Almost all of the 
handful of copies are Jacobite, and date from the ninth to the twelfth centuries. Since it is 
based on the other Syriac versions (especially the Peshitta), it has no proper place in a critical 
apparatus. 


Udi (Alban, Alvan) 


This language is of no real interest to the textual critic, since the Udi version no longer exists, 
but it has some historical significance. 


Udi (commonly known as Alban, or more correctly Alvan) is an East Caucasian language, 
sometimes (rather confusingly) called Caucasian Albanian. It is not Indo-European, but is 
considered part of the Nakh-Caucasian family, which also includes such tongues as Avar, 
Chechen, Lezgian, Tabassaran, Lak, and Dargwa. There are only a few thousand speakers left 
today, most of whom speak at least one other language; it has no literature except perhaps 
some oral poetry, and that likely to fade soon. Most of the remaining speakers live in 
Azerbaijan. But Azerbaijan, in the first millenium of the Christian Era, was known as the 
Kingdom of Alba/Albania. This nation is reported to have been Christianized. Indeed, it is 
reported that Mesrop, who worked on the Armenian Version, also created an Alban alphabet 
and an Alban translation. 


No traces of this version survive; indeed, no ancient Alban literature is known. We have a few 
isolated samples of the alphabet on ostraca, just enough to show what it looks like. It cannot 
even be proved that modern Udi is descended from ancient Alban. But if an Alban New 
Testament should emerge, it would be among the earliest versions still surviving. 


Other Early Versions 


Although the list above includes every version considered to be of value for textual critics (and 
some, like the Slavonic, which are really pretty worthless), there were other translations 
created before the era of printing. The list below very briefly describes a few of them. 


Catalan. Presumably from the Vulgate, though there may have been Provengal 
influence. 


* Czech. | assume made from the Vulgate, though | have no proof of this. 
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German. At least one version reportedly was made from the Provencal around the 
fourteenth century (and printed very early, though of course Luther’s version soon swept 
it away); it is thought it was translated in Bohemia. This version would thus be at best a 
tertiary version and, in the Psalms and a few other places, might even be at fourth hand 
(Hebrew to Greek to Latin to Provengal to German)! It had lots of company; supposedly 
there were 14 different editions of the Bible in German printed prior to Luther, though 
some of these no doubt used the same translation. (By comparison, there were no full 
English editions printed prior to Luther,) 


Nubian. Although it seems clear that the region between what is now Egypt and Ethiopia 
was Christianized, and that there was a Bible in the language of the region, it survives 
only in the tiniest of fragments — too little, on the face of it, to be of any textual use or 
even to give us an idea of its affinities. 


Persian. Although Christianity reached Persia at a very early stage, the surviving 
manuscripts of the Persian version all contain only the Gospels. There were probably 
translations into Middle Persian, but these have been lost; what we have are more 
recent translations into early Modern Persian (Farsi), and seem to have been made 
from Nestorian sources. There are two printed editions, both old. The earlier edition is 
found in Walton’s London Polyglot. This translation, based on a fourteenth century 
manuscript, is believed to be based on the Peshitta Syriac but is quite free. Around 
1750, another Persian edition was made by Abraham Wheelocke, probably also from a 
fourteenth century manuscript, but this is seemingly a different version with a Greek 
base. Neither translation has attracted much critical attention (though Tischendorf cited 
both); the Lakes mentioned a suggestion that the version was “Ceesarean,” but of 
course everything but the Textus Receptus was called “Caesarean” in those days. 


Sogdian. The church of Sogdiana seems to have been Nestorian, and their Bible 
translated from Peshitta Syriac. We have only fragments of the version (mainly from 
fragmentary lectionaries). The manuscripts seem to date from the ninth century and 
later, though the version itself is clearly earlier. The Shepherd of Hermas was definitely 
translated into Sogdian, though it is not clear whether it was considered canonical. The 
Sogdian language was very widespread in the first millenium of the Christian era, being 
the lingua franca of the trading regions around Samarkand. The language was Indo- 
European, related to Persian, but was written in four different alphabets (depending 
primarily on the religion of the writer), with different scripts for Hindus, Buddhists (who 
developed a native Sogdian alphabet), Manicheans, and Christians. Christians used a 
Syriac/Aramaic script for Sogdian. At least as far as we know. Given our limited 
knowledge of the version, | wouldn’t be surprised if there were versions in other scripts 
as well. 
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Provencal. There seem to be two versions of this. Made from the Vulgate, probably 
around the thirteenth century. 
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Appendix V: The Church Fathers and Patristic Citations 


Introduction 


The text of the New Testament, it is said, is attested by a three-fold cord: the Manuscripts, the 
Versions, and the Fathers (often called Patristic Evidence). 


Of the three, the Fathers (as we call citations of the New Testament in the writings of various 
ancient authors) are perhaps the most problematic. Although it has been said, not too 
inaccurately, that we could reconstruct the entire New Testament from the surviving quotations, 
the task would be much more difficult than taking it from manuscripts. The Fathers’ texts are 
often loosely cited, and they are not well-organized. 


Still, the Fathers are vital for reconstructing the history of the text, for only they can give us 
information about where and when a reading circulated. Properly used, they can also provide 
important support for readings otherwise poorly attested. A proper appreciation of their value is 
thus an important requirement for textual criticism. 


The number of authors who have left some sort of literary remains is probably beyond 
counting. Even if we omit most of them — which we should; there isn’t much critical value in a 
comment in an Easter table by an unknown monk, or in a brief citation of the Vulgate in a 
twelfth century Book of Hours — there are still hundreds who have appeared in one or another 
critical edition. For reasons of space, this page is devoted primarily to the Fathers cited in the 
editions of Nestle-Aland and Merk. Readers who wish to learn about more obscure Fathers, or 
to learn more about the Fathers cited here, are strongly urged to consult a Patrology. 


The Fathers are one of the areas of textual criticism about which | know the least. This article 
is incomplete. As it stands now it comes from a limited list of sources and has not been 
checked. It is advised that the reader not place great reliance on this information without 
confirming it elsewhere. It should also be remembered that information about the Fathers is 
perhaps subject to more disagreement than any other area in textual criticism. You can’t 
expect everyone to agree on everything! 


List of Fathers Cited in NA”’ or Merk 


The list below gives the names of every Father reported to be cited in the editions of Nestle- 
Aland?” and Merk. The first line of each entry lists the name of each Father, his date, the 
language in which he wrote (not always the language in which the writings are preserved), and 
the abbreviations used by Nestle and Merk. This is followed by a brief biography. For more 
important fathers | have also tried to give information about the text-type(s) found in their 
writings. 
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For a fuller list of fathers (but usually with shorter biographies) and a list of references one is 
referred to the Aland/Aland volume The Text of the New Testament or to a Patrology. 


The most convenient English translation of many of the Fathers are to be found in the series 
The Ante-Nicene Fathers and its followers, major portions of which are available online at 
various sites — but it should be noted that these translations are often rather rough, that many 
are based on non-critical texts, and that a number lack scriptural indices. In addition, the on- 
line versions were scanned from the printed texts, and in many instances have not been 
proofread and contain significant errors. The student would probably be better advised to seek 
more modern translations. 


Note: The table of fathers in Merk is extremely inaccurate. Some fathers (e.g. Beatus) are 
cited under symbols different from those listed in the table. Other fathers cited in the text (e.g. 
Bede) are simply omitted from Merk’s list. There are also instances where | have not been able 
to identify the father Merk is citing. | have done my best to silently correct his errors (meaning 
that this table is a better reference for his edition than is the edition itself!), but | have often had 
to simply trust what his introduction says. (Sorry!) 


For those who wish to check my sources, | am slowly adding them at the end of each item, 
enclosed in square brackets. A list of the sources consulted is found at the end of the 
document. 


Acacius of Caesarea. d. 366. Greek. Nestle: Acac. 
Bishop of Ceesarea following Eusebius. [AA] 


Adamantius. IV. Greek. Nestle: Ad. Merk: Ad. 

“Adamantius” was an author who wrote under one of Origen’s alternate names, although his 
opinions are often in conflict with Origen. The work De recta in deum fide survives in Greek 
and in Rufinus’s Latin translation. The Greek is clearly from after 325 (probably from the 330s), 
which has led some to believe that the Latin is actually an earlier form. But this now seems 
unlikely. [US, AA] 


Agathangelus. V. Armenian. Merk: Ag. 

Agathangelus is one of the earliest Armenian authors. He claimed to be the secretary of the 
king Tiridates III (reigned c. 284—314) and is the author of an “Armenian History” covering the 
period 230-235, leading up to the conversion of Armenia by St. Gregory the Illuminator. 
Aganthanelus’s writings include a long section called “The Teaching of St Gregory,” containing 
allusions to the works of the Church Fathers of the fourth and fifth centuries. Many of his 
scriptural quotations seem to be related to the Diatessaron. [JV, BMM1] 


Ambrose. d. c.397. Latin. Nestle: Ambr. Merk: Amb. 
Born probably in the second quarter of the fourth century (3397?) in Trier, and given a classical 
and legal education, he was assigned to a government post in the region of Milan around 370. 
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In 373/374 he was baptised and made bishop (by popular demand and apparently against his 
will — it is said a child cried out “Bishop Ambrose,” and the crowd took up the call). In that role 
he was responsible for baptising Augustine of Hippo; he also exercised significant influence on 
several Emperors (among other things, he forced Theodosius the Great to perform penance 
for a massacre, and was an ambassador between emperors in the interregnum preceding 
Theodosius’s reign). His major work on the New Testament was a commentary on Luke, and 
he also wrote treatises such as De Fide ad Gratianum (to the new Emperor Gratian) and De 
Spiritu Sancto (381). He also may have had some influence on the liturgy, and has even been 
credited with the Athanasian Creed. For all this, Ambrose is perhaps most significant for the 
respect in which he was held (his writings are generally not very profound or original; De 
Spiritu Sancto, for instance, owes a great deal to Basil the Great. This caused several writers 
to have their works appear under his name — including Ambrosiaster, whose commentary on 
Paul is far more important textually than any of Ambrose’s works. Ambrose himself is thought 
to have worked with Greek originals at times; his Old Latin quotations are thought to resemble 
those of ff?, while in Paul his text is close to Ambrosiaster’s. Paulinus write his biography. 
[20CE, AA, AS, HC, PDAH] 


Pseudo-Ambrose. Latin. Nestle: Ps Ambr. 


Ambrosiaster. fl. 366—384. Latin. Nestle: Ambst. Merk: Ambst. 

Name given to an author of the time of Pope Damasus (866-384 C.E.) whose writings were 
credited to Ambrose (also sometimes to Hilary and Augustine). (The name “Ambrosiaster” was 
proposed by Erasmus, who demonstrated that Ambrose was not the author of the works.) It is 
thought that he was a high civil official, and very strongly Roman, with a disdain for Greek 
learning. Ambrosiaster’s most important work is a Latin commentary on the Pauline Epistles 
(excluding Hebrews), unusual for its lack of allegorical interpretations. It is probably the single 
most important source of Latin patristic quotations. The larger part of the Epistles is cited. He 
clearly worked from an Old Latin text, but it is very primitive (Souter thought it close to the 
prototype for the Vulgate, but this is not borne out by the citations in Nestle-Aland). Of all the 
“Western” witnesses to Paul, this one seems to have the most peculiar agreements with P* 
and B. Agreements between P**, B, D, G, and Ambrosiaster can therefore be regarded as very 
ancient if not always original. In the Apocalypse, Souter compares his text to Primasius and 
gigas. 

A second work by Ambrosiaster, Quaestiones Veteris et Novi Testamenti, does not contain as 
many quotations and is less important textually (though its opinions on Christianity and the 
monarchy had great influence). [2OCE, AA, AS, RBW] 


Ammonius. Ill. Greek. Merk: Amm (also Ammon?) 

The name “Ammonius” is the source of great confusion. The more important Ammonius is 
Ammonius, Bishop of Thmuis (in lower Egypt) around the time of Origen. He seemingly 
created the Ammonian Sections as an adjunct to his gospel harmony (built around Matthew). 
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This was the system that Eusebius elaborated and improved in his canons. 

Ammonius of Thmuis is often called “Ammonius of Alexandria” — e.g. by Merk. This is not a 
good name, however, as there was another (though much less important) Ammonius of 
Alexandria in the fifth/sixth century. 

Neither author has left us much. The earlier Ammonius survives mostly through the works of 
Eusebius, the later only in quotations in catenae. 


Andreas of Czesarea. VI. Greek. Nestle: (T)*). Merk: (An) 

Archbishop of Cappadocian Ceesarea. Dated anywhere between c. 520 and c. 600. Most 
noteworthy work is a commentary on the Apocalypse (the earliest Known to survive) that 
became so popular that copies of it form a major fraction of the surviving tradition, being 
almost as common as the “strictly Byzantine” manuscripts. 1', from which Erasmus prepared 
the Texius Receptus, is an Andreas manuscript, and certain of the marginal readings of the 
commentary wound up in the text. Andreas’s commentary is also responsible for the 72 
divisions into which the Apocalypse is divided. [AA, FHAS] 


Aphraates. IV. Syriac. Merk: Af. 

In Syriac, Afrahat. A resident of Persia (known as the “Persian Sage”) who wrote in Syriac. 
After Ephraem, the most important Syriac Father; his writings are among those used to 
reconstruct the Old Syriac of Paul. His basic text of the gospels is the Diatessaron, though he 
perhaps also used the Old Syriac. Born probably in the second half of the third century, his 
great works (the Demonstrationes) date from 336/7 and 344, and are considered the oldest 
extant writings in Syriac. His date of death is listed by Merk as 367, but the evidence is 
incomplete. His works have sometimes been falsely attributed to Jacob Nisibenus. [AA, AS, 
CH, EW] 


Apostolic Constitutions/Canons. IV/V. Greek. Merk: Can Ap. 

A collection of liturgical instructions from the late fourth century, sometimes credited to the 
Pseudo-Ignatius and possibly compiled in Antioch. To this is appended the Apostolic Canons, 
pertaining mostly to the ordination of the clergy. The two books are believed to be roughly 
contemporary. The whole is thought to be dependent on Hippolytus’s Apostolic Tradition 
[20CE, AA, CH] 


Apringius Pacensis. VI. Latin. Nestle: Apr. Merk: Ap. 
Bishop of Pace (modern Beja, Portugal). His commentary on the Apocalypse probably dates 
from shortly after 551. 


Aristides. fl. c. 140. Greek. Merk: Arist. 

Author of an Apology addressed to the Emperor Antoninus Pius (or possibly his predecessor 
Hadrian; so Eusebius; it should be noted, however, that Hadrianus was one of Pius’s alternate 
names). It exists in an almost-complete Syriac version and Greek and Armenian fragments. 
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The Greek text is preserved almost complete, though probably in a slightly condensed form, as 
part of the romance of Barlaam and Joasaph. [AA, Eus, FKBA] 


Arnobius the Younger. V. Latin. Nestle: Arn. 

Called “the Younger” because there was an earlier Arnobius (who reportedly taught Lactantius 
and wrote a defense of Christianity, Libri vii adversus gentes, during Diocletian’s persecution). 
The younger Arnobius probably was born in North Africa but fled to Rome to escape the 
Vandals. In Rome, some time around 455, he compiled a set of scholia on the Gospels. 


Athanasius of Alexandria. d. 373. Greek. Nestle: Ath. Merk: Ath. 

The great defender of orthodoxy in the age of Arianism. As a young man of about 26, he 
attended the Council of Nicea, and espoused its principles for nearly fifty years. Later chosen 
Bishop of Alexandria (from 328, succeeding the equally orthodox Bishop Alexander), he was 
driven into exile five times (the first time from 335-346, and not on doctrinal but practical 
grounds; thereafter usually for opposing Arianism). Despite being exiled by both monarch and 
church, he always managed to return. His works consist mostly of treatises against the Arians 
(many of these from the period after 350, when Arianism seemed to be threatening to destroy 
orthodoxy); the most important of these was probably On (the) Incarnation. He also penned 
some apologetic works and a handful of other writings such as the Life on Antony (Athanasius 
was friends with the saintly monk, and helped encourage monasticism in Egypt). He also, 
having spent many years in exile in the West, introduced a handful of Western practices into 
the Egyptian church, and seems to have tried to introduce a more natural, personal worship. 
Despite his time in the west, his text is generally regarded as Alexandrian (though not as pure 
as it might be). His text is not as useful as might be expected, however; he does not provide 
enough material. 

Athanasius is often credited with fixing the canon of the New Testament in one of his festal 
letters, but it should be noted that the church had already nearly settled on its official list of 
books before he was even born, and that extra-canonical books continued to be copied in 
Bibles for some decades after his death. His name is also attached to the Athanasian Creed, 
but in fact this is a Latin work which does not seem to have any connection with Athanasius. 
[AA, AS, HC, PDAH, RBW] 


Athenagoras. fl. c. 175. Greek. Nestle: Athen. 

A (self-described?) “Christian Philosopher.” Little is known of his life. During the period when 
Marcus Aurelius and Commodus were co-Emperors (i.e. 177-180) he wrote an important 
Apology for Christianity. Unlike some authors of the period, he appealed for understanding and 
harmony. His other known work is On the Resurrection. [AA, HC] 


Augustine of Hippo. b. 354; d. 480. Latin. Nestle: Aug. Merk: Aug. 
Born 354 in Thagaste in Numidia (North Africa), the son of a pagan father and a Christian 
mother (Monica). He had early Christian training, but initially rejected the faith. He became a 
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Manichean before finally turning Christian (under the influence of Ambrose). In his early years 
he taught rhetoric (moving to Rome for this reason in 382, then to Milan in 384), then 
underwent a conversion experience around 385. He tried to return to seclusion in Africa, but 
was made priest, then coadjutator bishop of Hippo in 395, and soon after became sole holder 
of the episcopal title. He died in 430 as the Vandals besieged Hippo. His theology was 
extremely predestinarian and rigid (he was Calvin’s primary inspiration), but his voluminous 
works were widely treasured. His many quotations are in Latin (though he was aware of the 
importance of the Greek), and he is responsible for the famous remark about the “Itala” being 
the best of the Latin versions. His text does not seem to indicate which Latin type this is, 
however; while his Latin text is pre-vulgate, it is clearly not the African Latin of Cyprian, and 
does not seem to be purely “European” either. (In Paul, his text is considered to be close to r of 
the Old Latin — but r is quite distinct from the other Latin witnesses. Souter lists his text in the 
Acts, Catholic Epistles, and Apocalypse as close to h.) Theologically, his two most important 
works are the City of God and the largely autobiographical Confessions. [20CE, AA, AS, HC, 
PDAH] 


Pseudo-Augustine (=Quodvultdeus?). Latin. Merk: Ps.Aug 


Barsalibi (Dionysus bar Salibi). d. 1171. Syriac. Merk: Bars 

A member of the Jacobite Syriac church, he was bishop first of MabbGg and then Amida. He 
wrote commentaries on the Gospels and some works on theology. His text is essentially that of 
the Peshitta, and so has little influence on our text. 


Basil of Ancyra. IV. Greek. Nestle: BasA. 

Bishop of Ancyra from about 335. In an era when Arianism was becoming ever more powerful 
and ever more radical, he held relatively close to the Nicene position, trying to keep the 
Emperor Constantius from adopting the Arian position of Valens of Mursa during the 350s. 
Although by 360 it appeared that Constantius was committed to Arianism, Basil’s followers 
eventually joined forces with Athanasius to maintain Nicene orthodoxy. Basil himself died 
around 374. [AA, HC] 


Basil the Great of Ceesarea. d. 379. Greek. Nestle: Bas. Merk: Bas 

One of the great “Cappadocian Fathers,” he was the brother of Gregory of Nyssa. Born of a 
well-to-do family around 330, he studied in several cities before becoming a hermit (8587) and 
did much to reform and organize the eastern monastic rules. In the 360s he became a 
presbyter, then in 370 Bishop of Cappadocian Ceesarea. Along with his brother and his friend 
Gregory of Nazianzus, he was one of the great defenders of Nicene orthodoxy in the mid to 
late fourth century, particularly after the death of Athanasius. He was probably around fifty 
when he died on the first day of 379, and although he felt frustrated by the schisms which 
remained in the church (the Principate was still promoting heterodox causes, and Rome had 
rejected his claims), his work was important to the reunification of orthodoxy which soon 
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followed. He also made some changes in church order, and worked to keep the ascetic 
movement under episcopal control. He has been called the “true founder of communal... 
monasticism.” His book On the Holy Spirit was one of the great writings of Nicene Christianity. 
He also wrote letters which illuminate the problems of a bishop in those troubles times. Debate 
continues about the authenticity of some of his minor works. Von Soden considers his text to 
align with the Purple Uncials; if true, this would make it almost but not quite purely Byzantine. 
[20CE, AA, AS, HC, PDAH] 


Basilides. Il. (Greek). Nestle: Basil. 

Basilidies, a Gnostic, has left no direct literary remains (although Origen credits a gospel to 
him). What little we know comes from Clement of Alexandria (who preserved some 
quotations), Irenzeus, Origen, the Acta Archelai, and the Philosophumena of Hippolytus (the 
latter perhaps based on forged documents). The sources are extremely inconsistent, and 
different editors have preferred different interpretations. Irenaeus and Clement describe a 
complex divine scheme (including, e.g., 365 different heavens!) similar to that of Valentinus. 
The universe has degenerated from its lofty origins. The “Hippolytan” view is of ascent rather 
than descent, and involves fewer divine beings. The Acta Archelai implies something like 
Persian dualism. [20CE] 


Beatus of Liébana. VIII. Latin. Nestle: Bea. Merk: Be 
A Spanish abbot, died probably 798, noteworthy primarily for his popular commentary on the 
Apocalypse. 


Venerable Bede. d. 735. Latin. Nestle: Beda. Merk: Beda 

Born in about 672/3 in Northumbria (Britain), he wrote a wide variety of works, including the 
famous history of the English church. He also translated portions of the Bible into Anglo-Saxon 
(though no part of these translations survive), and is said to have just finished the translation of 
John when he died (May 735 or possibly 736). Less important are works such as the Lives of 
the Abbots, which have little textual value though they tell us something about Bede himself 
(living as he did in monasteries from the age of seven) and the English church. His exceptional 
scholarship and piety are shown by the fact that he was made a deacon by the future Saint 
John of Beverly while still a youth (this is significant as 25 was the normal minimum age). He 
became a priest at thirty, and spent the rest of his life in scholarship. For textual purposes, 
Bede’s most important works are commentaries on the Gospels, Acts (for which he used the 
Codex _Laudianus, E), and Apocalypse. His works generally testify to the quality of Vulgate 
manuscripts used in eighth century Britain, as his text (except, of course, where he consulted 
E) stands very close to the Codex Amiatinus. He was eventually canonized by Pope Leo XIII, 
more than 1200 years after his death (and by which time Britain was Protestant). [20CE, AS, 
BMM2, LSP] 
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John Cassian. d. c. 435. Latin. Nestle: Cn. 

Born in the third quarter of the fourth century, probably in Rumania, he became a monk (first in 
Bethlehem, then in Egypt). Made a deacon by Chrysostom around the turn of the century, he 
was in Rome around 405 and in 415 founded a monastery in Marsailles. His writings struck 
something of a balance between those of Augustine (whose doctrine of predestination more or 
less denied the human power to do anything) and Pelagius (who could be interpreted as 
denying the need for God’s grace). 


Cassiodorus. VI. Latin. Nestle: Cass. Merk: Cass 

Flavius Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus was born late in the fifth century (possibly 4787?) in 
Calabria. He was probably still in his early twenties when he became secretary to Theodoric 
the Great around 507. Despite eventually being made a patrician, around 540 he withdrew to a 
monastery of his own founding, where he did much to preserve the surviving remnants of Latin 
literature. Much of his time in the monastery was devoted to theological writings; he also 
collected a large library which he described in the /nstitutiones Diuinarum et Seecularium 
Lectionum, which at some points discusses textual questions. He and his pupils also rewrote 
the (anonymous) Pelagian commentary on Paul (this was once accidentally credited to 
Primasius). Cassiodorus may also have been a translator; at least, he preserved in Latin 
translation some of the writings of Clement of Alexandria (and probably other Greek writers). 
He lived to a great age and probably died around 580 (CM says 573). The text of his 
commentary on Romans is said to closely resemble Codex Amiatinus of the vulgate; his pupils, 
however, used texts with Old Latin readings — as did Cassiodorus himself in certain of his 
other writings. [AA, AS, CM, R&W] 


John Chrysostom. d. 407. Greek. Nestle: Chr. Merk: Xp 

Called “golden-mouthed.” Born in Antioch to a well-to-do family around 345, John chose a 
monastic career around 375 (having previously studied rhetoric under Libanius). His fine 
speaking brought him to high favour (although he tried to avoid clerical promotion). He was a 
pupil of Diodorus of Tarsus, but unlike hi mentor, his orthodoxy was unquestioned. Appointed 
Patriarch of Constantinople against his will in 398, he quickly found himself in conflict with the 
Empress Eudoxia (wife of Arcadius, the first Eastern Roman emperor after the final split 
between the two halves of the Empire); he apparently regarded her lifestyle as too luxurious, 
and was in any case anti-feminist. After several years of argument and reconciliation, court 
politics resulted in his deposition and exile (403-404). A final brief reconciliation ended in 404, 
and Chrysostom died in 407 while still in exile. 

It should not be assumed that he was entirely innocent in these disputes; John Julius Norwich, 
in Byzantium: The Early Centuries (Knopf, 1996), pp. 129-131, writes, “This saintly but 
insufferable prelate, by his scorching castigations of the Empress and her way of life, had 
made himself dangerously unpopular at court; and in 403 his long and impassioned debate 
with Theophilus, Bishop of Alexandria, gave Eudoxia the excuse for which she had been 
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waiting: Chrysostom was deposed and exiled to Bithynia. But however many enemies he may 
have had in high places, he enjoyed considerable support among the people; riots broke out... 
That night, moreover, there was an earthquake — which so frightened the superstitious 
Empress.... that the exiled prelate was recalled and reinstalled. [But Chrysostom soon after 
was referring to Eudoxia as Herodias.] On 24 June the recalcitrant bishop was exiled for the 
second time; once again disaster overtook Constantinope.... Pope Innocent I.... summoned a 
synod of Latin bishops... [which] called on Arcadius to restore Chrysostom to his see.... 
Meanwhile Honorius [the Eastern Emperor] had addressed a stern letter to his brother, 
deploring the various disturbances which his mishandling of the affair had brought upon the 
capital.... To this letter a deeply offended Arcadius sent no reply.... At last, in 406, a delegation 
was sent jointly by Honorius and Innocent to Constantinople... [O]nce again Arcadius made his 
attitude plain enough. The envoys were not even permitted to enter the city. Instead, they were 
clapped into a Thracian prison.... Thus, when St. John Chrysostom died in a remote region of 
Pontus — probably as a result of ill-treatement by his guards — in September 407, he left the 
Roman Empire profoundly split.” In fact, the two halves would never reunite, except briefly 
when Justinian conquered the west. 

Most of Chrysostom’s surviving works (of which there are very many) are sermons (many of 
them spurious; many writers tried to add luster to their works by attributing them to the great 
orator). His text is generally regarded as Byzantine, and is one of the earliest examples of the 
type, but — like most early witnesses to the Byzantine text — he often departs from the 
developed Byzantine text of later centuries, possibly in the direction of the “Western” text. 
[20CE, AA, AS, MG, PDAH] 


Clement of Alexandria. d. c. 215. Greek. Nestle: Cl. Merk: Cl 

Titus Flavius Clemens was born in the mid-Second century, probably of pagan Athenian 
parents. In the latter part of that century, after years of travel and study under a variety of 
masters, he met Panteenus, the head of the Catechetical School. Clement became an 
instructor around 190, and eventually became the school’s leader. He left Alexandria around 
202/203 as a result of the persecution under Severus, and died a few years later (after 211 but 
before 217) in Asia Minor. 

Clement was apparently a prolific writer; Eusebius lists ten books he wrote (the Miscellanies 
(Stromateis), the Outlines, the Address to the Greeks, the Paedagogus, and a series of shorter 
works). A few other works are mentioned by other writers. Of these, we have most of the 
Miscellanies (apparently never completed; Clement himself called it “not a careful literary 
composition” and “notes stored up for my old age”), the Address, and the Peedagogus. The 
latter two were designed to introduce non-Christians to the faith; the former is a collection of 
philosophical reflections and notes. 

The text of Clement is diverse; it has readings of all known text-types. Presumably he gathered 
all these different forms in his wide travels and wide studies (W. Bauer thought he was at one 
point a Gnostic, perhaps a Valentinian, but it seems more likely that he simply lived in a 
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mystical climate). A few of the problems with Clement’s text may result from his own rather 
casual style of quotation. He is thus better used as an indication of how old readings are than 
as an indication of where they originated. 

Clement of Alexandria should not be confused with Clement of Rome, who wrote 1 Clement 
and had assorted later works attributed to him. [20CE, AA, AS, Eus, PDAH] 


Clement of Rome. c. 95. Greek. Merk: Cl’ 

The name “Clement” is often associated with the oldest known non-canonical Christian writing, 
which we call 1 Clement. This anonymous letter was written from Rome to Corinth (then 
experiencing strong internal dissent) around 95 C.E., and was for a time held in such high 
esteem as to be considered canonical. As such it is found in the Codex Alexandrinus. 

1 Clement was held to be the work of Clement, the third bishop of Rome (following Linus and 
Anencletus, and omitting Peter and Paul). This Clement was held, in turn, to be the Clement of 
Phil. 4:3 (so Eusebius, H.E. iii.15, following Origen. Others suggested the Roman nobleman 
Titus Flavius Clemens, executed by the Emperor Domitian in 95 on apparent suspicion of 
Christianity. All of this is, at best, speculation. Eusebius tells us that Clement was Bishop of 
Rome from the twelfth year of Domitian (about 93) to the third year of Trajan (100/101), 
crediting him with nine years of service. 

The importance of 1 Clement lies not so much in its quotations (few of which are important for 
textual criticism; they are usually allusions at best) as for what it tells us about the canon. It 
appears to refer to a collection of Paul’s letters, and it alludes to both Hebrews (which is in fact 
a major influence on the letter) and 1 Peter, showing that both were in circulation by its time. 
Interestingly, 1 Clement shows no particular knowledge of any of the Gospels. 

Such was the popularity of 1 Clement that a number of later documents, including 2 Clement 
and the Clementine Homilies, were credited to him. But there can be no doubt that they came 
from other hands. [AA, Eus, MS] 


Pseudo-Clementine Homilies. IV?. Greek. Nestle: Clhom. Merk: Clh 
Il Clement. Il. Greek. Nestle: 2Cl. See Clement of Rome. 


Cyprian. d. 258. Latin. Nestle: Cyp. Merk: Cyp (seemingly occasionally mis-cited as Cy) 

Thascius Caecilius Cyprianus was born near the beginning of the third century, probably in 
Carthage. He was well-educated, with a legal background (it has been speculated that this 
influenced his immense respect for Tertullian), and taught rhetoric in the 240s. He became a 
Christian rather late in life, and was not baptised until 246. Soon after (248/9), by popular 
demand, he became Bishop of Carthage. He fled Carthage during the Decian persecution of 
249, and was subjected to condemnation as a result. He nonetheless returned to his bishopric 
in 251. In the following years the Roman church split into factions under Cornelius (who was 
willing to forgive those who lapsed during the persecution) and Novatian (who was not). 
Cyprian argued strongly in favor of Cornelius, and his arguments helped swing Catholic 
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orthodoxy toward Cornelius. 

When the Valerian persecution arose in 258, Cyprian decided not to flee again. He saw to it 
that he was arrested in Carthage, and was executed soon after. 

Cyprian’s surviving works consist of a large number of letters and ten or so treatises on 
church-related subjects. These include On Exhortation to Martyrdom, On the Lapsed, and On 
the Unity of the Church. The last is perhaps his most important work; unfortunately, two forms 
of certain key passages are in circulation. 

Cyprian derived many of his ideas from Tertullian, whom he called “the Master.” His text is, not 
surprisingly, the African Old Latin, and is considered to be very similar to k of the Gospels and 
h of the epistles. 

Several pseudonymous works, such as de Montibus Sina et Sion and the Ad Novatianum, 
eventually circulated under Cyprian’s name. Perhaps the most important was de 
Rebaptismate, which led Eusebius to believe that Cyprian called for rebaptising those who fell 
into heresy, though in fact he held the opposite position. [20CE, AA, AS, Eus] 


Cyril of Alexandria. d. 444. Greek. Nestle: Cyr. Merk: Cy 

Born in the third century of a well-known Alexandrian family, he became Patriarch of Alexandria 
in 412. His opinions are rather diffuse; much of his thought seems to come from Platonic 
philosophy, and his arguments are often rather vague, poorly supported, and illogical. Thus he 
cannot be regarded as a great Christian thinker, though he accomplished much for the church. 
Although most of his writings are exegetical, he played a vigorous role in the controversies with 
the Monophysites. He should perhaps be credited with finally vanquishing Apollinarianism. 
Nestorius accused him of making Jesus imperfectly human, but Cyril, a passionate debater, 
managed to out-maneuver and out-argue Nestorius at every turn (both Cyril and Nestorius 
were temporarily deposed in 431, but Cyril’s deposition, while passed by a small group of 
bishops, was confirmed by the authorities simply to keep the peace. He was soon restored, 
while Nestorius’s punishment proved permanent). Cyril died in 444, and was later canonized. 
The text of Cyril, as might be expected, is Alexandrian, although an assortment of alien 
(including Byzantine) readings are found in it. [2OCE, AA, HC] 


Cyril of Jerusalem. d. 386. Greek. Nestle: CyrJ. Merk: Cyi. 

Born in Jerusalem in the first quarter of the fourth century. He probably was not much past 
twenty when he became a deacon in 325. In 345 he became a presbyter, and finally Bishop of 
Jerusalem from about 349. Repeatedly forced into exile, he died in 386/7. His surviving 
writings include a set of 24 Catechetical Lectures for converts preparing for baptism. 

According to Roderic L. Mullen, Cyril’s text is mixed and varies from book to book but generally 
goes with the late Alexandrian witnesses (with some Byzantine influence). In Mark it appears 
to approach the “Ceesarean” witnesses. [VB, AA] 


Cyrillonas. IV/V. Merk: Cyr. 
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Didache. II?. Greek. Nestle: Didache. 

Also called The Teachings of the Twelve Apostles, and as such largely incorporated into the 
Apostolic Constitutions and the Didascalia Apostolorum. A short pamphlet concerning the Way 
of Life and the Way of Death, with other material on forms of worship, surviving in a Greek 
manuscript from the year 1056, plus fragments, as well as in Georgian and fragments in other 
languages. Very conservative and legalistic (and possibly based on a Jewish original), it seems 
to derive most of its Christian material from Matthew. Its date is usually given as early second 
century (based on the fact that the Letter of Barnabas appears to quote it). However, the 
possibility should not be excluded that both the Didache and Barnabas derive their material 
from a common source, probably a Jewish document on “The Two Ways” (so Goodspeed). 
Similarly, it is possible that the material shared with the Apostolic Constitutions comes from a 
lost common source. On this basis some would regard the Didache as a later compilation of 
early writings. Dates as late as the fifth century have been mentioned. We should note, though, 
that it is mentioned by Eusebius and used (perhaps even treated as scripture) by Clement of 
Alexandria; this argues strongly for an earlier date. Still, dates as late as 180 or so are quite 
possible (some have thought that Chapter 16 describes the persecution under Marcus 
Aurelius, which began in 177; of course, Chapter 16 coud be a later addition). 

Some have thought to connect the Didache with Montanism, but the evidence is relatively 
slight. Textually, the primary importance of the Didache is in connection with the Lord’s Prayer, 
for it cites that writing in its full form, including the Doxology (ott oou EoTtv... alwvac). This is 
usually taken to mean that the longer form of the Prayer was circulating in copies of Matthew’s 
gospel no later than the early second century — though the possibility should not be 
discounted that the Byzantine copies of Matthew derived the doxology from the Didache, or 
that both received it from some third source. [20CE, AA, FKBA, GG, MS] 


Didascalia Apostolorum (Teachings of the Apostles). III. Greek. Merk: Didasc. Apostol. 

This name is sometimes used for the Didache, but Merk seems to be referring to the third 
century instruction manual which the Alands call the Didascalia. Although only fragments 
survive in Greek, we have a complete Syriac and a partial Latin version. 


Didymus (the Blind) of Alexandria. d. 398. Greek. Nestle: Did. Merk: Did. 

Didymus the Blind was born around 313. Despite his handicap (acquired probably as the result 
of childhood disease), he became director of the Catechetical School of Alexandria during the 
time of Athanasius, and retained the post for some decades. Ehrman believes that he worked 
primarily as an individual instructor rather than a lecturer, but in any case his prodigious 
memory helped to re-establish the school’s reputation after a period of uninspired leadership. 
He died very near the end of the fourth century. His literary output consists primarily of 
commentaries on various Biblical books (both OT and NT), though his theological works were 
important in the controversies of his day. The exact extent of his writings is unclear; the 
authorship of several works is in dispute. Many of his writings were lost until 1941, when a 
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large collection of writings was found at Toura in Egypt. This included several commentaries of 
Didymus’s, along with other works which seem to have been transcribed from his lectures. 
Didymus’s text of the Gospels seems to be a form of the Alexandrian tradition (Ehrman notes 
that he lived at about the time the great uncials Vaticanus and Sinaiticus were produced), but 
with the sort of mixed readings one often associated with the later witnesses to the tradition. In 
the latter chapters of John, this mixed element seems to become dominant. In the Catholics 
his text appears to be Alexandrian but with occasional links to the 1739 type. [AA, BE, RBW] 


Diodorus of Tarsus. IV. Greek. Merk: Diod. 

Born in Antioch, where he directed a monastery, he became Bishop of Tarsus in 378. He wrote 
commentaries on much of the New Testament. He was also active in the Christological 
controversies of his age, arguing that Jesus became fully human when he was born and 
distinguishing between the Son of God and the Son of Mary (but without considering them 
distinct). As a result, Cyril of Alexandria. later portrayed him as a Nestorian — but Diodorus, 
who was dead by 394, was long since past such controversies. 


Dionysius of Alexandria. d. 264/5. Greek. Nestle: (Dion). Merk: Dion. 

Dionysus of Alexandria was born around the turn of the third century, and came to Christianity 
from paganism and Gnosticism. He studied under Origen, and became director of the 
Catechetical School when Origen’s successor Heraclas became bishop. Dionysus succeeded 
to the episcopate following Heraclas’s death in 247. From that time on he went in and out of 
exile as a result of various persecutions. (He took a certain amount of glee in pointing out that, 
during the Decian persecution, he simply stayed at home while the authorities searched 
everywhere but there.) Finally he died in 264/5 during the famines that followed the revolt of 
the Roman governor of Egypt. 

Dionysus was a prolific writer, and he contributed heavily to the fight against the heresies of 
Paul of Samosata, Nepos, and Sabellius, as well as weighing in on the topic of rebaptism of 
heretics and the lapsed. Of this corpus, however, only a few letters have survived, 
supplemented by some fragments and quotations from Eusebius and others. We know, 
however, that he did a careful analysis which proved that the author of the Apocalypse was not 
the author of the Gospel and Letters of John. [AA, Eus] 


Pseudo Dionysus. V/VI. Greek. Nestle: (PsDion). 

| believe this refers to the author who wrote under the name “Dionysus the Areopagite” — 
although the Pseudo Dionysus is not listed in the Nestle-Aland list of Fathers, so we cannot be 
certain. This author wrote between 475 and 550, but since his works were regarded as early, 
they were used during the Christological controversies of the seventh century to support the 
theory that God and Christ, whatever their distinctions, had one “energeia.” 


Dionysus the Areopagite see the Pseudo Dionysus above. 
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Ephraem. d. 373. Syriac. Merk: Ef. 

Born in Nisibis in 306, he became a deacon and fled to Edessa after that city was taken by the 
Persians. He was the leading light of the school there, and produced a wide variety of writings 
— including a commentary on the Diatessaron which is our leading source for that book. 
Although the larger share of his works are preserved in Armenian, Ephraem is our leading 
source of information about the Old Syriac outside the Gospels. He died in 373. 

On a less distinguished note, the upper writing of C consists of treatises by Ephraem. Sadly, 
these are among his less important writings. 


Epiphanius of Constantia. d. 403. Greek. Nestle: Epiph. Merk: Ep. 

Born in Judea c. 315, he later founded a monastery and became bishop of Salamis 
(Constantia) in Cyprus. He died in 403. The author of various works, of which his volume on 
Heresies is perhaps the most important. He also wrote De mensuris et ponderibus, a Bbiblical 
“encyclopedia” now extant primarily in Syriac, and Ancoratus, on trinitarian doctrine. His text is 
considered to be early Byzantine, but is marred by his frequent paraphrases and extremely 
loose citations. [AA, CH, SS] 


Epistula Apostolorum. c. 140? Greek. Merk: Ep Apost. 

This curious work is the subject of much speculation, as the Greek original is lost and the 
primary translations (Coptic and Latin) are fragmentary. The fullest text is Ethiopic. 

Even if we had a more reliable text of the work, it is clearly not the product of a particularly 
knowledgeable author. Although he gives a summary of Jesus’s life and teachings, as well as a 
warning against gnosticism, the list of apostles is truly curious. To achieve a total of eleven 
apostles, the author includes not only Nathanael but also Cephas, who is distinguished from 
Peter. 


Eugenius of Cathage. fl. 484. Merk: Eug. 


Eusebius of Czesarea. d. c.340. Greek. Nestle: Eus. Merk: Eus. 

Born probably around 263, in Palestine, he studied under Pamphilius, and became Bishop of 
Czeesarea about the time Constantine the Great became ruler of the whole Empire (i.e. c. 
312/313). He was a friend and close advisor of Constantine, even though his theology had an 
Arian tinge. His most important literary accomplishments were probably his Church History (he 
has been called the father of Christian History, although Hegesippus was probably the first true 
church historian) and the canons which bear his name. But he also wrote the Preparation for 
the Gospel, assorted commentaries, and a number of lesser works, many of them lost. In 
addition, Eusebius offered the creed which the Council of Nicea used as the basis for its 
doctrinal statement. He died around 340. His text has been called “Caesarean,” and certainly 
has the mixed character associated with that type, but it does not seem to preserve any type in 
a pure form. (His text is harder than most to analyse because he rarely provides long 
quotations.) Von Soden thought it a leading representative of the | text; Streeter places his text 
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between the “Western” and Ceesarean texts. It should be noted, however (as Lake pointed 
out), that Eusebius used a number of manuscripts, and not infrequently can be found on both 
sides of a reading (the obvious example being Mark 16:9-20). Nor should his text be 
considered identical to that of Origen, even during Origen’s “Caesarean” period. [20CE, 4G, 
AA, AS, Eus, GZ, HC, PDAH] 


Euthalius. IV. Greek. Merk: Euth. 

Almost nothing is known of his life; we do not, for instance, know what role (if any) he had in 
the church. Nor are his dates firm; the edition which bears his name has been dated from the 
fourth to the seventh (!) century, though the fourth century is most likely (this seems the 
earliest possible date, as he is dependent on Eusebius); he is reported as an Alexandrian 
deacon (so the prologue in 2004) and (later?) Bishop of Sulci (EU@aALoU ETMOoKOTIOG DOUAKNG; 
so the prologue in 181). We also know that he was a grammarian, and that he created a poetic 
edition of the Apostolos. Euthalius/Evagrius is also credited with a list of helps for the reader, 
including prologues, information about cross-references, chapter headings (which also serve 
as useful section divisions), and other material (see under Euthalian Apparatus). 

Manuscripts written in Euthalius’s sense-lines are very rare (Scrivener believes they were too 
expensive in vellum). The apparatus, however, is common. 

Various attempts have been made to reconstruct the Euthalian edition. Zuntz, regarding it as a 
“Caesarean” continuation of the Alexandrian tradition, sees it in von Soden’s grouping 88 181 
917 1834 1836 1912, plus H and the upper writing of P. That is, Zuntz equates it to Soden’s |" 
less the bilingual uncials D F G. He regards Euthalius as formulating the late texts of Ceesarea, 
but does not regard it as truly “Ceesarean.” (Note that this is not a list of manuscripts with 
Euthalian material; we find all or part of his marginalia also in manuscripts such as 1 82 421 
1162 1175 1244 1424 1874 1880 1888 1891 1894 1895 1898.) It has been theorized, with little 
evidence, that the 69 chapter divisions used by Vaticanus in Acts are derived, with 
modifications, from Euthalius. It has also been theorized that the reason for the confusion 
about names and such is that the Euthalian apparatus is actually composite — a first draft 
made in the early-to-mid fourth century, a revision toward the end of that century (either of 
these might have been by “Evagrius”), and a final revision/publication by the seventh century 
Bishop Euthalius of Sulci. [20CE, AA, BMM2, FHAS, JF, GZ] 


Evagrius see Euthalius. 
Filastrius. d. c. 390. Merk: Fil. 


Firmicus Maternus. IV. Latin. Nestle: Firmicus. 

Julius Firmicus Maternus was born in Sicily and pursued a career as a rhetor. After turning to 
Christianity (from a career as an astrologer), he wrote to the Emperor (Julian) to argue against 
paganism. He must therefore have died after Julian’s accession in 361, but we have no details. 
His work is called On the Error of Profane Religions. [MG] 
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Fulgentius of Ruspe. V/VI. Latin. Nestle: Fulg. Merk: Fulg 

Born in Telepte, Africa around 467, he came of a senatorial family and served for a time as a 
procurator. He then retired to a monastery. He was bishop of Ruspe from about 507 (though he 
spent 508-515 and 517-523 in exile). Much of his work is directed against “semi-Pelagianism.” 
He died some time around 530. His text of the Catholic Epistles is reportedly similar to that of 
the Old Latin q (Codex Monacensis, Beuron #64; Nestle’s r). [AA, AS, CH] 


Gennadius | of Constantinope. d. 471. Greek. Merk: Genn 
Patriarch of Constantinople 458-471. His surviving works consist only of fragments of 
commentaries on the Pauline Epistles. 


Gospel of the Ebionites. II?. Merk: Ev. Eb 

Also called “The Gospel of the Twelve,” and sometimes erroneously labelled “The Gospel of 
the Hebrews.” Now lost except for a few citations in Epiphanius. It appears to be a sort of 
harmonized gospel based primarily on the Matthew (in whose mouth portions of it are placed; 
the rest is credited to the Apostles generally), with some modifications to suit the views of the 
Ebionites. Epiphanius considers it to be a “Hebrew” work, but from its contents it seems likely 
that the original was Greek. [GG, CG] 


Gospel of the Hebrews. 1/II?. Merk: Ev. Hebr 

Although Jerome claims to have translated this from the Hebrew, the Gospel of the Hebrews 
as we have it is clearly a Greek work, written possibly in Egypt (where some small fragments 
believed to be part of it have been found). It is mentioned frequently — and often with respect 
— by early writers, but has survived only in fragments. It is quite possible that our surviving 
fragments (quoted by various writers in several languages) actually come from multiple 
documents. It appears to have been a narrative gospel, with Matthew the largest contributing 
element and Luke second. Given the confusion about just what document this is, we really 
cannot say much more about it. [GG, CG] 


Gospel of the Nazoreans. I/II?. Merk: Ev. Naz 

This is another book often referred to as the “The Gospel of the Hebrews.” This one at least 
appears to have been composed in Aramaic, probably based primarily on the Gospel of 
Matthew. It seems to have been referred to by Hegesippus, dating it before 180. It survives 
primarily in quotations from Jerome, with a handful from Eusebius and perhaps one from 
Origen. [CG] 


Gregory of Nazianzus. IV. Greek. Merk: Na 

Born around 329/330, his father was Bishop of Nazianzus. In 362 he became a priest. He 
never actually became Bishop of Nazianzus himself. Rather, he was chosen Bishop of the 
small town of Sasima at the instigation of his friend Basil the Great. This was part of Basil’s 
attempt to place as many orthodox bishops as possible in an area that had slipped from Basil’s 
control. Gregory was reluctant — and, indeed, the move backfired when Gregory was 
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transferred to Constantinople in 379/380. Bishops at this time were not supposed to change 
jurisdictions, and the transfer was used as an argument against Gregory. Tired of the 
controversy, he retired in 381 and turned to writing an autobiography. Despite the controversy,, 
he was of immense service to the church in a troubled time. Along with Basil of Caesarea and 
Gregory of Nyssa, he was one of the three great “Cappadocian Fathers” who helped save 
orthodoxy against Arianism. He died around 390/1. Of his writings we have a series of orations 
plus some letters and poems. Von Soden considers his text to align with the Purple Uncials. 
[AA, AS, HC, PDAH] 


Gregory of Nyssa. d. 394. Greek. Nestle: GrNy. Merk: Ny 


The younger brother of Basil the Great of Caesarea, and an equally staunch defender of 
orthodoxy. He was appointed bishop of Nyssa by his brother in 371 (he was only about 35 at 
the time). Later he was moved to Sebaste in Roman Armenia. As well as producing assorted 
exegetical works, he argued strongly for Nicene orthodoxy against Arianism, doing much of his 
best work after Basil’s death. Gregory died in 394. Von Soden considers his text to align with 
the Purple Uncials. [AA, AS, HC, PDAH] 


Hegesippus. II. Greek. Merk: Heg 


Very little is known of this author, although Eusebius believed he was Jewish (since he knew 
Aramaic and/or Hebrew; also, he listed no fewer than seven Jewish sects) and that he 
“belonged to the first generation after the Apostles.” Having travelled widely, he wrote a book of 
Memoirs containing much church history. This was probably completed during the papacy of 
Eleutherus (174-189), since Eusebius reports that Hegesippus lived in Rome from the time of 
Pope Anicetus to that of Eleutherus. 

Hegesippus’s book is now lost, but significant portions are quoted by Eusebius and we find 
fragments in other authors such as Epiphanius (though not cited by name). [20CE, AA, Eus, 
CH] 


Heracleon. fl. 160. Greek. Merk: Her 

A Valentinian Gnostic, he wrote a commentary on John (said to have been used by Origen 
despite its source). He also seems to have been used by various fathers as a reference for the 
Preaching of Peter. 


Hesychius of Jerusalem. V. Greek. Nestle: Hes. 

Not to be confused with the author credited with an edition of the Septuagint. A monk who 
became a presbyter in Jerusalem some time around 410-415, he wrote extensive 
commentaries (which, however, survive only in fragments). He seems to have been alive as 
late as 451. 


Hilarius Arelatus. fl. 440. Merk: Hila 
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Hilary of Poitiers. d. 367. Latin. Nestle: Hil. Merk: Hil 

Born in the first quarter of the fourth century to a pagan family (perhaps c. 315), he turned 
Christian and was appointed bishop of his home city of Poitiers around 350. He was exiled to 
Asia Minor for a time, but continued to fight Arianism in Gaul. His major work is a commentary 
on Matthew; he is also credited with De Trinitate Libri XII, a commentary on the Psalms, and 
some shorter works. Souter compares his text in the gospels with the Old Latin r (Nestle’s r‘). 
His scattered quotes from Paul are interesting; while often “Western,” they seem to show the 
same sort of intermittent affinity with P** and B that we also find in Ambrosiaster. (This is not to 
say that the two have the same text, but the influences seem to be similar.) [AA, AS, CH, CM] 


Hippolytus. d. 235/6. Greek. Nestle: Hipp. Merk: Hipp 

A student of Irenzeus, Hippolytus was probably born around 170 and spent much of his early 
life in Rome (Origen was among those who heard him speak). In the early third century he 
openly voiced his disgust with the laxity of the Bishops of the time. This led to a schism in the 
Roman church in 217, with Hippolytus appointed Pope in opposition to the official candidate 
Calixtus. He continued to oppose the various Popes until 235, when both Hippolytus and his 
rival Pontianus were sent to the mines during the Persecution of Maximin. He probably died 
there, although there is a chance that he lived to return to Rome in 236. In any case, he was 
buried in 236. His death healed the schism in Rome. 

A statue of Hippolytus lists his literary works and shows that he was a prolific writer. Relatively 
little of this survives, however; we have portions of his Refutations of All Heresies in Greek 
(though some have thought this to be from another author, perhaps named Josephus (not the 
Jewish historian); Photius credits Hippolytus’s On the Universe to Josephus), and various 
other works such as the Apostolic Tradition in translation. Curiously for a Western author, most 
of his works are preserved in Eastern languages (Georgian, Armenian, Old Church Slavonic). 
Eusebius, though familiar with a number of these works, did not know his history, for he 
describes him as “a prelate like Beryllus, though his see is unknown.” His text is described as 
“Western” (though this is based largely on translations), and Souter thought he might have 
consulted the Diatessaron. [20CE, AA, AS, Eus, HC] 


lrenzeus. late Il. Greek. Nestle: Ir. Merk: Ip/Ir 

One of the most important early Fathers, known almost entirely for one work, the Adversus 
Heereses, “Against Heresies.” This work describes a number of heretical movements of which 
we would otherwise have no knowledge, and so provides important historical and textual 
information about the early church. 

Born in the early-to-mid second century, probably near Smyrna, Irenzeus studied under 
Polycarp, then moved to Lyons, where he was bishop from 177/178. His great work was 
written around 185 (at least, the third book lists popes up to the reign of Pope Eleutherus — 
i.e. 174—189). He probably died late in the second century, although CM offers the date ?202. 
Gregory of Tours (who wrote in the sixth century) reports that he succeeded the martyred 
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bishop Photinus, converted “the whole city” of Lyons to Christianity, and was then martyred 
himself (the first of many local martyrs; History of the Franks |.29). All of this would inspire 
more confidence if it had more confirmation, e.g. in evidence that Lyons actually did turn 
Christian. 

Sadly for posterity, the Greek original of the Adversus Haereses has perished almost 
completely. All that endures, apart from fragments (one on a potsherd!) and quotations in 
authors such as Epiphanius, is a Latin translation, probably from the fourth or perhaps the third 
century (in Africa?), plus some material in Syriac. (Souter argues, based on the fact that one 
quotation follows the Lucianic recension of the Septuagint, that the Latin translation must be 
from the fourth century; however, we now know that Lucianic readings sometimes precede 
Lucian.) While the translation seems to preserve the outline of Irenzeus’s text fairly well, one 
may suspect the scriptural quotations of assimilation to the Old Latin (the Greek text, insofar as 
we have it, often disagrees with the Latin). 

The Latin text of the Adversus Heereses gives its quotations in a distinctly “Western” form, 
perhaps most closely resembling the European Latin. Irengeus is one of the chief supports for 
the belief in the antiquity of the “Western” text. 

One other work of Irengeus’s survives, the Apostolic Preaching, preserved in Armenian. 
Comparison with the Adversus Haereses seems to show two different sorts of text, heightening 
the suspicion that at least one book has been assimilated to the current local version. 
Eusebius also quotes from a variety of writings, and mentions letters such as To Blastus, on 
Schism and To Florinus, on Sole Sovereignty, or God is not the Author of Evil. [20CE, AA, AS, 
Eus, PDAH] 


Jerome (Hieronymus). d. 420. Latin. Nestle: Hier. Merk: Hier 

Born in Dalmatia sometime around 350 (347?; others have offered dates as early as 331), 
Sophronius Eusebius Hieronymous soon showed immense potential as a scholar. He lived for 
a while in Jerusalem, then was summoned by Pope Damasus in 382 to revise the Latin 
versions. The result, of course, was the Vulgate. He completed his revision of the Gospels in 
383/4, but seems to have largely abandoned the work on the New Testament to devote his 
energies to the Hebrew Old Testament. He died in 419/20. In addition to his translations (which 
include patristic works as well as the Vulgate), he left a number of letters and assorted 
commentaries plus biographies of “Famous Men.” 

The text of Jerome is something of a puzzle. The Vulgate gospels have an obviously mixed 
text, with many Alexandrian readings, a few “Western” variants (presumably left over from the 
Old Latin), and a very strong Byzantine overlay. In the Epistles — where Jerome’s work seems 
to have been cursory — the text again has Alexandrian readings, this time with more “Western” 
elements but hardly any Byzantine overlay. The text of the Apocalypse stands fairly close to A 
and C. 

Interestingly, the text used by Jerome in his commentaries often differs from that in the 
Vulgate. (Compare Souter: “In Luke he certainly used the [Old Latin] a type. In the Acts there 
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are signs he used a type related to gig and p.... but this was not the type he used as the basis 
of the Vulgate.”) Some of these readings (e.g. the short reading in Eph. 5:31) seem to belong 
to obscure traditions related to Family 1739 and the African Latin. Taken as a group, they do 
not appear to belong with any particular text-type. [AA, AS, BMM1, PDAH, RBW] 


John of Damascus. VII/VIII. Greek. Merk: Dam 

Born in Damascus after the Islamic conquest (probably around 650; certainly not much earlier, 
as his father was still working for the government in 685). His father served as a treasury 
official in the Islamic government. (It was common for Christians to hold such posts.) For a 
time John also served the government, but some time around 695-707 he entered a 
Jerusalem monastery. Later he became a priest, and turned to writing. His major work for our 
purposes is a commentary on Paul (which, however, is largely based on Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, and Cyril of Alexandria.). He also wrote concerning the heresies of his time, such 
as iconoclasm, and about Islam. CM gives his dates as 675—745[20CE, AA, CM] 


Julius Cassanius. II. Nestle: Jul. 


Justin Martyr. d. c. 165. Greek. Nestle: Ju. Merk: lust 

Born early in the second century in Palestine, but of a pagan family, he later turned Christian 
and apologist. He wrote extensively to justify Christianity to pagans (he directed writings to the 
Emperors Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius, as well as producing the famous Dialogue with 
Trypho), and is one of the earliest Christian writers whose works survive in large quantities. He 
alludes to scripture regularly, but rarely with precision; it is rarely possible (especially in the 
synoptic gospels) to tell what his actual text was, or even which book he is quoting, as he is so 
given to paraphrase (it is believed he used the Gospel of Matthew most frequently). He was 
martyred in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. (Tatian, who knew Justin, reports that this was at the 
instigation of the cynic philosopher Crescens, who considered Justin to be showing him up.) 
[AA, AS, CH, Eus] 


Juvencus. IV. Latin. Merk: Juv 

Gaius Vettius Aquilinus Juvencus was an upper-class Roman citizen of Spain. A presbyter but 
perhaps not a priest, he compiled a harmony of the gospels in Latin hexameters around 330 — 
little of which, however, has survived. 


Lactantius. d. after 317. Latin. Nestle: Lact. 

Lucius Caecilius Firmanius Lactantius was born late in the first half of the third century. Born a 
pagan, he seems to have been a published author before he turned Christian. He himself tells 
us that the Emperor Diocletian called him to Nicomedia to be a teacher. Whether he was a 
Christian at that time is unknown, but he must have converted by 303, as Diocletian’s 
persecution forced him to limit his activities to writing. In 317 the Emperor Constantine called 
him to tutor his son Crispus. The date of his death is unknown. 

Lactantius wrote over a dozen books, about half of which survive in whole or in part. His most 
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important extant works are the massive Divine Institutes (of which we also have an epitome) 
and the vicious little treatise On the Deaths of the Persecutors (sometimes denied to 
Lactantius, but on rather weak grounds). 


Lazarus Pharpensis (Lazar Parpetsi). V/VI. Armenian. Merk: Laz 
Author of an “History of Armenia” covering the years 385—485. [JV] 


Liber Graduum. IV/V. Syriac. Merk: LG 

A set of writings on monasticism and asceticism. The date is uncertain and has been placed as 
late as the fifth century. The fact that it uses the Diatessaron, however, argues for a somewhat 
earlier date. 


Lucifer of Calaris. d. c. 371. Latin. Nestle: Lcf. Merk: Lcf 

Originally Bishop of Cagliari/Calaris (in Sardinia), he was exiled in 355 following the Synod of 
Milan. He turned to polemic writings, and died around 371. His text supplies many interesting 
Old Latin readings, often of the most radical character. Souter compares it to a in John, to 
gigas in Acts, and to d in Paul. [AA, AS] 


Marcion. ||. Greek. Nestle: Mcion. Merk: Mn 

In some ways the most important of the Fathers, since his editorial work on Luke and the 
Pauline Epistles may have given an important impetus to the formation of the New Testament 
canon. 

Marcion was born in the late first century in Sinope (on the Black Sea in Pontus). The son of a 
bishop, and himself apparently a successful businessman, he went to Rome at around 138, 
but was expelled from the church there in 144. He went on to form a rival church. His death 
date is unknown. 

Without going into detail about Marcion’s theology, we should note that he separated the Gods 
of the Old and New Testaments. This may have led him to downplay the Old Testament 
allusions from his New Testament (which consisted only of Luke and the ten Pauline Epistles 
to churches); it is often claimed that he removed these referemces. However, in 1 Corinthians 
we have evidence that he retained at least nine of eleven Old Testament citations. 

Marcion’s writings and his Bible text have not survived; we know them only from citations by 
authors such as Tertullian and Epiphanius. This, combined with the fact that Marcion rewrote 
the documents he studied, makes it difficult to recover his underlying text. (Nor are we helped 
by the fact that our best evidence about him comes from Tertullian, who was quite capable of 
rewriting his sources). But all evidence seems to indicate that his text was highly interesting 
and very early (e.g. it clearly omitted the reference to Ephesus in Eph. 1:1). Readings 
associated with him seem to have been transmitted in the “Western,” P45/B, and 1739 texts; 
they are rarer in the Alexandrian text. (Compare Souter, who writes — based on what we 
should note is incomplete evidence — that “We find him in company with the Latin witnesses, 
especially the European Old-Latin MSS., but not infrequently also with the Old Syriac. He is 
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never on the side of the great Greek uncials against both these versions.”) Despite the 
uncertainties, if Marcion can be reliably determined to support a reading, and if it has good 
support from other, less partisan witnesses, we may consider that reading to be very ancient 
and significant. [US, RBW, AA, AS, GG, etc.] 


Marcus Eremita. IV/V. Greek. Nestle: Marc. 
A prolific author whose works have largely been lost, he was for a time in charge of a 
monastery in Ancyra. He later retired and became a hermit. He died some time after 430. 


Marcus/Marcosians. II. Nestle: Mar. 


Marius Victorinus. IV. Latin. Nestle: MVict. 

Gaius Marius Victorinus moved from Africa to Rome in the fourth century. He became famous 
as a teacher of rhetoric, but, having turned Christian, he gave up the subject in 362 in 
response to a law of Julian the Apostate. His primary work was a commentary on the Pauline 
Epistles. 


Maximus of Turin. IV/V. Latin. Merk: Max 

The earlier of two Bishops of Turin with the name Maximus. His literary output consists of 
nearly a hundred sermons. Of his life we know only that Gennadius reports that he died 
between 408 and 423. 


Melitius of Antioch. d. 381. Greek. Merk: Mel 
Originally Bishop of Sebaste, later translated to Antioch. Like so many in this period, he was 
sent into exile on several occasions. He died in 381 during the Council of Constantinople. 


Methodius of Olympus. Ill. Greek. Nestle: Meth. Merk: Meth 

A very shadowy figure, believed to have been the bishop of Lycian Olympus (though even this 
is uncertain). He may have been martyred in 311. He was evidently a prolific writer, and though 
we have only fragments in Greek, much of his work survives in Slavonic and other eastern 
languages. 


de Montibus Sina et Sion. III. Merk: SiSi 
One of the various works falsely attributed to Cyprian. [20CE] 


Naasseni (Naassene Gnostics). Il. Merk: Naass 

A group of Gnostics known primarily from mentions by Hippolytus. They are believed to have 
been active during the reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. Their theology is typical Gnostic, 
replete with odd dieties, flute players, and the like. They have been equated with the Ophites, 
but the evidence is at best thin. 


Nicetas of Remesiana. IV/V. Latin. Nestle: Nic. Merk: Nic (also Niceta?) 
Nicetas was bishop of Remesiana (in what was then Dalmatia and is now Serbia). He died 
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some time after 414. What little we know of him comes mostly from the writings of his friend 
Paulinus of Nola. 


Nilus of Ancyra. V. Greek. Nestle: Nil. 
Director of a monastery in Ancyra in Asia. He died some time around 430. 


Novatian. Ill. Latin. Nestle: Nov. Merk: Nov 

Very little is known of this author’s life; we know neither the date of his birth nor that of his 
death. He probably was not born a Christian, as we are told that he received baptism on his 
sickbed. Other than this we know nothing of him till the time of Decius’s persecution, when we 
find him writing a letter to Cyprian on behalf of the Roman congregation. 

Novatian’s career reached its somewhat dubious height in 251, when the Roman church split 
over the question of whether to re-admit those who had lapsed from the faith during the 
persecution. When Cornelius was elected Bishop of Rome by those willing to forgive lapses, 
the stricter party elected Novatian as a rival Pope. Thus, although entirely orthodox, he 
became one of the first schismatics of the western church. 

Little else can be said of further career. That he at some point left Rome seems likely. The fifth 
century historian Socrates says that he died in 257 during the persecution of Valerian, but 
there is some evidence that he was alive in 258. 

Since Novatian was a schismatic, his name brought no lustre to his writings. Yet their 
intelligence gave them value. We are thus in the peculiar situation of having several works of 
Novatian preserved under the names of other authors. On the Trinity, for instance, was 
credited to Tertullian. Other works are credited to Cyprian. Had it not been for a list of 
Novatian’s writings preserved by Jerome, we might never have known that On the Trinity and 
On Jewish Foods are by Novatian. As it is, there are several books Harnack considers to be by 
Novatian that we simply cannot be sure of. Souter considers his text to be similar to the Old 
Latin a in John, and close to d of Paul. [AA, AS, HC, GG] 


Oecumenius. VI. Greek. Merk: Oec 

Sometimes listed (falsely) as a bishop of Tricca and as of the tenth century. He wrote a 
commentary on the Apocalypse. (The commentaries on the Acts, Catholic Epistles, and Paul 
which circulated under his name are listed by the Alands pseudepigraphal, though Von Soden 
did not so distinguish.) Trained in philosophy and known as a rhetor, Oecumenius was 
apparently also a monophysite, as he wrote in support of the known monophysite Severus of 
Antioch. [AA, CH] 


Opus Imperfectum in Matthew. IV/V. Merk: Ol 
Opera Graeca. Merk: Ed 


Ophites. Nestle: Ophites. 
A Gnostic sect, also called the “Sethians” (after Seth, the son of Adam and Eve from whom 
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they claimed descent). Much of what we know about them comes from Origen in Contra 
Celsum (Celsus had described the elaborate “Ophite Diagram” which he considered an 
orthodox Christian artifact, and Origen of course counterattacked.) They had the usual 
complex Gnostic theology of aeons and divinities, with three orders of the universe. They have 
been equated with the Naasseni, though the evidence is at best weak. [20CE] 


Optatus of Mileve. IV. Latin. Merk: Opt 

Of uncertain date, except that Augustine mentions him as dead in the year 400. As Bishop of 
Mileve (in Numidia), he wrote to combat Donatism, and his writings (in six or more volumes) 
are one of the chief sources concerning that schism. [AA, CH] 


Origen d. 254. Greek. Nestle: Or (Ors refers to the commentary on John 2:12-25 not by 
Origen). Merk: Qp/Or 

Born of a Christian family in 184/5, his father Leonidas died in the persecution in the tenth year 
of Severus (202; Eusebius tells us that Origen wanted to be martyred at the same time but was 
prevented by his mother, who hid all his clothing to keep him from going out). Even at this early 
age the formidably able Origen was already able to support his mother and siblings by 
teaching rhetoric. About a year later Bishop Demetrius appointed him to direct the Alexandrian 
Catechetical School, succeeding Clement of Alexandria. Soon after this, if Eusebius is to be 
believed, he neutered himself to fulfill Jesus’s comment about those who made themselves 
eunuchs for the sake of the kingdom of heaven (Ecc. Hist. vi.8; the story of Origen occupies a 
large portion of this book of Eusebius’s history. 

Origen left Alexandria during Caracalla’s 215 persecution, and spent a few years in Ceesarea 
before Demetrius called him back to Egypt and chastised him for preaching without being 
ordained. In 230/1 he was ordained a presbyter while on a journey. Demetrius felt that Origen 
was flouting his authority and managed to have Origen barred from teaching in Alexandria. He 
left Alexandria for Ceesarea, where he spent the rest of his life. He suffered during the Decian 
persecution, and this may have hastened his death, which took place in the reign of Decius (so 
Eusebius) or soon after (so most moderns). 

Although Origen’s views were later to be condemned (he believed, e.g., in the pre-existence of 
souls), his scholarship during his lifetime was unquestioned. He had trouble with the church 
hierarchy, but this seems to have been due to jealousy rather than doctrinal reasons. 

Origen was fortunate enough to have a wealthy patron, Ambrose (not the father of that name, 
but an Alexandrian whom Origen had converted to his way of thinking), who allowed him to 
devote his life to writing and scholarship. (Epiphanius reports that his writings totalled six 
thousand volumes — i.e. presumably scrolls — although Rufinus, probably correctly, calls this 
absurd. Jerome gives a list describing 177 volumes on the Old Testament and 114 on the New. 
Fewer than 10% of these survive in Greek, and the Latin tradition is only slightly fuller.) 
Whatever the exact number, it is safe to say that the catalog of Origen’s works is immense. 
Unlike the majority of early Christians, he took the trouble to learn at least some Hebrew, and 
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so was able to comment on the Hebrew Bible and even compile his massive six-column 
“Hexapla” edition of the Old Testament (comprising the Hebrew text, the Hebrew transcribed in 
Greek, and the four translations of Aquila, Symmachus, LXX, and Theodotion) — a work which 
alone was larger than most scholars’ lifetime output. He also wrote massive commentaries on 
large parts of the Bible — often several times the size of the original volume (e.g. his 
Commentary on Matthew contained 21 books, that on John 32, and those on Romans and 
Galatians 15 each). Alongside this were several apologetic and theological works, although 
little of this has survived except the work Against Celsus (arguably the best Christian apology 
ever written, compiled in answer to arguably the ablest assault on the faith). In addition, about 
575 of his homilies were transcribed (though, again, only a handful survive in Greek and fewer 
than half even in Latin). The sheer volume of his writings worked against him; it was almost 
impossible for any library to contain them all, and even Eusebius complained about the 
fragmentary state of many of Origen’s works. 

The text of Origen is a complex riddle. Part of the problem is the spotty survival of his works. 
As noted, a large fraction of his output exists only in Latin (much of it translated by Rufinus, 
who often rewrote what he translated). These sections have at times been accomodated to the 
various Latin versions. Even the portions preserved in Greek are often conformed to the 
Byzantine text, so that the lemmata of Origen’s commentaries are only to be trusted where 
they are supported by his exposition. 

Aside from these difficulties, Origen seems to have used several sorts of texts. In Alexandria, 
he apparently used a very early Alexandrian text (by no means identical to the later text of 
Sinaiticus etc., especially in Paul, although it is closer to Vaticanus and the papyri). Once he 
moved to Ceesarea, he apparently took to using local, presumably “Caesarean,” manuscripts 
for some books — but by no means all. 

In the Gospels, Origen is considered the key witness to the “Cesarean” text. Indeed, only 
Origen preserves it in anything like a pure form — and even that only in part of his writings, 
since so many of Origen’s works use Alexandrian texts. For example, Streeter claims that the 
text of Mark Origen used in his Commentary on John is Alexandrian in books 1-5 (written while 
Origen was in Alexandria) and Ceesarean in the remainder (written in Caesarea. For all the 
flaws — and they are many — in Streeter’s methodology, this conclusion seems reasonable). 
On the other hand, Origen seems to have used Alexandrian manuscripts of John (closer to 
Vaticanus than Sinaiticus) for the entire Commentary — and probably to the end of his life. 
Streeter also believes Origen used a Ceesarean text of Matthew for his Commentary on 
Matthew. Outside the Gospels, Origen falls closest to Family 1739, although (as Zuntz noted) 
his text is by no means identical to the 1739 text (or to Eusebius, who is also said to have a 
“Ceesarean’” text). Instead Origen seems to fall somewhere between P4*/B and 1739, though 
noticeably closer to the latter. [4G, AA, Eus, GG, GZ, PDAH, RBW] 
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Orosius. IV/V. Latin. Nestle: Oros. 

Paulus Orosius was born in what is now Portugal (Braga) in the fourth century. By 414 he was 
a priest visiting Augustine in Hippo, and in 415 he met Jerome in Bethlehem. Returning to 
Africa, he wrote a history which extends through the year 417. Charles E. Chapman describes 
this history as “of a pronouncedly anti-pagan, pro-Christian character.” Nothing is known of his 
life after it was finished. 


Pacian of Barcelona. IV. Latin. Merk: Pac 
Bishop of Barcelona, respected by Jerome. He died around 380-390. 


Pelagius. d. after 418. Latin. Nestle: Pel. Merk: Pel 

Heretic, with a theology considered to place too much stress on human action and too little on 
God’s grace. Born in the mid to late third century in Britain, he moved to Rome (perhaps 
around 400) but left in 410 to escape the sack of the city. He spent the following years North 
Africa, where he became a frequent target of Augustine’s pen. Later he moved to Palestine. He 
was excommunicated in 417/418. He probably died in the course of the 420s. His most 
significant work for our purposes is a commentary on Paul (c. 409) which includes many 
important Old Latin quotations. [AA, AS, CE, HC, PDAH] 


Polycarp of Smyrna. d. 156 (1677). Greek. Nestle: Polyc. Merk: Pol 

Bishop of Smyrna. Born in the third quarter of the first century, he learned directly from 
apostles and others who knew Jesus. He in turn tutored Irenzeus. He was martyred in 155 or 
156 (So many moderns) or 167 or 168 (so, e.g., Eusebius, who dates the event to the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius) or perhaps even later (one manuscript states that Irengeus had a vision of his 
death while in Rome — i.e. 177 — but if this were true, it would seem likely that Ireneeus would 
have mentioned it). He is said to have been in his eighties, and certainly he must have been 
very old. Only fragments of his writings (notably a letter to the Philippians, though this is now 
believed to be composite, with the final two chapters coming perhaps from the time of Ignatius 
and the rest being later) have been preserved, but he was held in such high respect that it is 
likely that he influenced other writers — notably, of course, Irenaeus. We have a description of 
his martyrdom; while it lacks the extravagance of some such stories, it still seems somewhat 
exaggerated. [20CE, AA, Eus] 


Primasius. VI. Latin. Nestle: Prim. Merk: Pr 

The bishop of Hadrumentum in Africa, his major work is a commentary on the Apocalypse 
(based in part on that of Victorinus). He died after 552, probably in the 560s. His text is said to 
resemble the Old Latin h. (Note: References to a commentary on Paul by Primasius are the 
result of a modern error; the commentary actually comes from the school of Cassiodorus.) [AA, 
AS] 
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Priscillian. d. 385/6. Latin. Nestle: Prisc. Merk: Prisc 

Born in a well-to-do Spanish family, he became Bishop of Avila in 380. He was, however, 
heretical on his doctrine of the Trinity (which he did not believe in). In 385 he was tried for his 
heresy and/or for magic, and executed — the first execution carried out by the church, and one 
that roused strong protests even from certain of Priscillian’s opponents. (It was a troubled time 
in the late empire, the emperor Magnus Maximus was trying to establish himself, and may 
have been trying to prove his orthodoxy when he allowed Priscillian to be executed.) 
Priscillian’s primary writing is the Canones in epistulas Paulinas, which naturally includes many 
Old Latin readings (Souter equates his text with that of Speculum in the Catholic Epistles, and 
considers it close to Gigas in Acts) — but Priscillian is doubtless most noteworthy for 
originating the “Three Heavenly Witnesses” in 1 John 5:7-8. [AA, AS, HC, MG] 


Prosper of Aquitaine. V. Latin. Nestle: Prosp. 

Prosper Tiro was a monk and lay theologian from near modern Marsailles. He corresponded 
with Augustine and supported his rigid doctrines during the period from 428 to 435 when they 
were most strongly under attack. Although he had received only lukewarm support from Pope 
Celestine, from 440 he served in the court of Pope Leo |. He died some time after 455. 
Previously thought to have written De promissionibus, now attributed to Quodvultdeus. 


Ptolemy the Gnostic. before 180. (Greek). Nestle: Ptol. Merk: Ptol. 

A Valentinian, known from the writings of Irenceus (who cites his commentary on the prologue 
to John) and Epiphanius (who preserves his Letter to Flora). He taught that Christ had a soul 
and a “psychic” body, and that God is one, not two. This made him sort of a moderate by 
Gnostic standards. 


Quodvultdeus. d. c. 453. Latin. Nestle: Qu. 

Born probably in the late fourth century, and became Bishop of Carthage in 437. He was 
banished by Geiserich the Vandal in 439, and died some years later. Believed to be the author 
of certain works once attributed to Augustine. His most important work, however (if it is truly 
his), is De promissionibus et praedictionibus dei, a study of prophecies about Christ and the 
Church. 


de Rebaptismate (Pseudo-Cyprian). III. Latin. Merk: Rebapt. 

A sort of proto-Donatist tract, claiming to be by Cyprian (and sometimes included in his works) 
but in fact opposed to his doctrines on how to treat those who left the church during 
persecutions. 


Rufinus. d. 410. Latin. Merk: Ruf. 

Tyrannius Rufinus was born probably shortly before 350 of a Christian family at Aquileia. He 
spent time there as a monk, but also travelled to Egypt (where he lived for six years) and 
Jerusalem before returning to Italy in 397. He died in Messina in 410. Although he wrote some 
works of his own (on the Apostle’s Creed; also on church history and biography), his primary 
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role was as a translator (e.g. of Origen), but he often adapted what he translated, conforming 
scriptures to the Latin versions and adding commentary of his own. Thus one must always be 
careful, in using one of Rufinus’s translations, to distinguish the original author from the 
translator. 


Sedulius. V. Latin. (Merk: Sed) 

Author of a biblical epic called the “Paschale Carmen” (Sometimes used for instruction), as well 
hymns such as the well-known “A solis ortus cardine.” Not to be confused with the Irish priest 
Sedulius Scottus, also known for poetry, who wrote commentaries on Matthew and Paul. [CS] 


Serapion of Thmuis. IV. Greek. Merk: Sar. 
After a time as head of a monastery, he became Bishop of Thmuis (in lower Egypt) in 339. He 
is responsible for the Euchologion, a collection of liturgical prayers. He died around 360. 


Severian of Gabala. IV/V. Greek. Merk: Sev. 
Bishop of Gabala (in Syria). He wrote a commentary on the Pauline Epistles which is now lost 
but which is quoted in various catenee. He died some time after 408. 


de Singularitate. III. Merk: Sing. 


Socrates. V. Greek. Merk: Socr. 
Although a layman, his importance is as a church historian (his work is considered the sequel 
to Eusebius). He was born in Constantinople probably around 380, and died around 439/40. 


Speculum (Pseudo-Augustine). V?. Latin. Nestle: Spec. Merk: (cited as Old Latin m). 

A collection of statements and precepts drawn from the Old Latin Bible (both Old and New 
Testaments). It has been attributed to Augustine, but this is not likely. Aland dates it c. 427. 
Except in editions associated with the Alands, it is usually cited as m of the Old Latin. In Paul 
at least, the text seems to be generally more primitive than the European Latin of the bilingual 
uncials. In the Catholics, it has many links with the text of Priscillian. 


Tatian. Il. Greek/Syriac. Merk: Ta. 

The problems of Tatian and his Diatessaron simply cannot be covered here; they belong in 
their own article (some additional information can be found in the article on the Diatessaron on 
the Syriac Version). In any case, Tatian is not truly a Father; if he wrote works about orthodox 
Christianity, they have not survived. Even his magnum opus has effectively disappeared in the 
original language (we can say this confidently even though we do not know what language it 
was!). 

Tatian, a resident of Syria or Assyria, was born at an unknown date in the first half of the 
second century. In the middle years of the century he moved to Rome (where he knew, among 
others, Justin Martyr) and became a member of the Christian community. Around 167, 
however, he left the Roman church; most scholars think this was for doctrinal reasons — and 
probably not entirely voluntary. Tatian has been regarded as the founder of the Encratites; in 
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any event, he encouraged chastity and various other forms of self-discipline not accepted by 
the Orthodox. Jerome, for instance, describes him as “Tatian, who maintaining the imaginary 
flesh of Christ, pronounces all sexual connection impure, [and] who was also the very violent 
heresiarch of the Encratites” (Commentary on Galatians; English translation from the Nicene 
Fathers series). 

From Rome, Tatian returned to Syria, where he gathered followers, wrote, and at some point 
assembled his great work, the Diatessaron. 

Tatian seems to have been the first to attempt something which has since become very 
popular: He created a harmony of the Gospels. (It is generally believed that he used only the 
canonical four, but the lack of knowledge about his text has led some to speculate that he used 
the Gospel of the Hebrews or some other work in addition.) It is not certain whether the original 
language was Greek or Syriac; whichever it was, the author soon turned it into the other. 

That Tatian’s work was very skilled can hardly be denied. But it was not the gospel, and it 
came from an apparent heretic. Most parts of the church refused to use it. 

Not so the Syriac Christians. Perhaps lacking a Bible of their own, they adopted the 
Diatessaron and clung to it for probably two centuries before the organized church managed to 
substitute the regular gospels. 

Despite this widespread popularity, the Diatessaron has been very poorly preserved. No 
certain fragments of the Syriac version are known, and of the Greek we have only the single 
uncial fragment 0212, from Dura. Our primary knowledge comes from the Armenian version of 
Ephraem’s commentary. Many other sources are quoted as having “Diassetaric” texts — but 
the student should always be careful lest a gospel harmony be mistaken for the gospel 
harmony. Some of these harmonies (particularly the more recent versions from Western 
countries) are probably independent. 

The influence Tatian had on the orthodox New Testament is uncertain. Von Soden thought him 
responsible for many harmonistic readings (and this shows in the form of a massive number of 
alleged readings of Tatian in his and Merk’s apparatus) — but the simple fact is that most 
scribes could make up harmonizations on their own. Therefore attributing variants to Tatian is a 
hazardous business. Even citing his support for a particular reading is rather doubtful; the 
student should be very careful to check just which edition contains a particular reading. One 
should also be very careful to make sure that the reading belongs to the gospel under 
consideration... 

Tatian wrote various other works; the most useful of these (at least in the opinion of Eusebius) 
was The Greeks Answered, from which we have assorted fragments. [Eus] 


Tertullian. II/Ill. Latin. Nestle: Tert. Merk: Tert. 

Quintus Septimus Florens Tertullianus was born shortly after the middle of the second century 
to a pagan family in Carthage (his father was a Roman centurion). Early in life he practiced law 
in Rome, returning to his native city as a Christian shortly before the turn of the third century. 
His wit and sprightly tongue made him a gifted controversialist, and he wrote extensively 
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against the various enemies of the church. But — like many converts — the staid life of the 
official church was not sufficient for him. He wanted a return to prophecy. After some years of 
trying and failing to restore the spiritual nature of the Catholic church, he became a Montanist 
(c. 207. Jerome reports on this explicitly: “Remaining a presbyter of the church until.... middle 
age, .... Tertullian was, by the envy and false treatment of the Roman clergy, driven to embrace 
the opinions of Montanus, which he has mentioned.... under the title “The New Prophecy’). 
This in turn apparently wore thin for him, and in his last years he seems to have tried to form 
an independent congregation. Last heard from around 220, he probably died shortly thereafter. 
No list of Tertullian’s works is extant, but historians have identified at least 43 titles. Of these, 
all or part of 31 survive. Some of these, however, date from after he left the Catholic church. 
Even so, Cyprian called him “the Master,” and made it a policy to read from his works every 
day. 

Tertullian’s text is somewhat problematic, as he wrote in Latin but apparently used primarily 
Greek texts which he translated himself. (So, at least, some moderns; Sanday and Souter 
thought he used both Greek and Latin texts, but primarily the latter, perhaps of a type similar to 
the Old Latin b.) His text is therefore unique. It contains its fair share of “Western” readings, but 
also some characteristic of other types, and some that stand alone (though these occasionally 
seem to have corrupt descendants in other text-types). The extent to which these are truly 
readings that he knew (as opposed to paraphrases that sprang from his fertile pen) is hard to 
determine. In using his quotations from other authors, such as Marcion, it is always important 
to remember that Tertullian was willing to paraphrase, or even put words in his sources’ 
mouths. Robert M. Grant notes, “He touched almost nothing which he did not 
exaggerate.” [20CE, AA, AS, Eus, HC, GG] 


Theodore of Mopsuestia. d. 428. Greek. Merk: Thd. 

Born in Antioch around the middle of the fourth century, he studied rhetoric and literature 
before devoting his attention entirely to Biblical studies. He became Bishop of Mopsuestia in 
392. He wrote a number of commentaries and other works, but only a small fraction of these 
have survived, sometimes in catenae. The reason for this is not hard to find: He was later 
declared a heretic. Although no doubts were cast on him during his life, Nestorius had studied 
under him, and the teacher was tarred by the brush applied to the student. (Theodore may 
have been a heretic, but the problem was perhaps simply one of language.) Soon after his 
death in 428, we find Marius Mercator calling him the father of Pelagianism (431). In 435, 
Hesychius of Jerusalem and Cyril of Alexandria levelled charges. The Emperor quashed the 
suggestion at the time, but Theodore continued to attract condemnation. His writings were 
formally cast out at the Council of Constantinople in 553. [20CE, AA] 


Theodoret of Cyrrhus. V. Greek. Nestle: Thret. Merk: That. 
Born late in the fourth century in Antioch, he became a monk and was reluctantly consecrated 
Bishop of Cyrrhus in 423 (he probably wasn’t much past thirty). Relatively soft on Nestorianism 
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(he tried to avoid condemning Nestorius at the Council of Chalcedon in 451), he was the first 
vigorous opponent of Eutychianism. As a result, he was deposed without a hearing at the 
“Robber Council” of 449 — only to be restored at Chalcedon in 451. In addition to writings on 
these subjects (which have probably been supplemented by pseudonymous works) he wrote a 
commentary on the Pauline Epistles and on large portions of the Old Testament. He died 
around 466, although controversies continued to swirl about him for many decades. 


Theodotus. II. Greek. Merk: Thdot. 

From the information in Merk it is not clear if this is Theodotus the Gnostic, a Valentinian, or 
Theodotus/Theodorus of Byzantium, a developer of dynamic Monarchianism (who was 
excommunicated by Victor of Rome in 198). 


Theophilus of Alexandria. d. 412. Greek. Nestle: Theoph. 

Successor of Athanasius as Bishop of Alexandria, and like Athanasius, an opponent of heresy. 
His work was more political than theological, however. Cyril of Alexandria was his nephew. His 
citations are too few to really characterize his text, although it would seem likely that it is 
Alexandrian. [20CE] 


Theophilus of Antioch. II. Greek. Merk: Theoph (also Thph?) 

Born in Mesopotamia, Eusebius lists him as the sixth Bishop of Antioch “from the Apostles.” 
His only surviving work is the three-volume set To Autolycus which describes the rudiments of 
Christianity. (Of the surviving manuscripts, one is a copy of the other; another manuscript, 
examined by Gesner, in now lost.) Eusebius describes him as fighting heresy (in part by 
authoring a work The Heresy of Hermogenes Answered) and writing instructional manuals. His 
theology was somewhat limited, however, and tinged by gnostic elements. It placed relatively 
little stress on Jesus. [20CE, AA, Eus] 


Titus of Bostra. IV. Greek. Nestle: Tit. Merk: Tit 

Author of a commentary in the form of sermons on Luke. It survives only partly in quotations 
and catenae. He also wrote a work against the Manichaeans; this exists primarily in Syriac. 
Little is known of his life save that he was Bishop of Bostra and died before 378. 


Tyconius. IV. Latin. Nestle: Tyc. Merk: Ty (also Tyc?) 

A member of the Donatists (the party that opposed letting those who lapsed from the faith 
during persecutions back into the church on easy terms). He died some time after 390. He 
wrote a commentary on the Apocalypse that survives primarily in quotations by Beatus of 
Liébana, and a study of Donatism, Bellum Intestinum. |n addition, we have a Book of Rules. 
His text is Old Latin. [AA, CH] 


Valentinians. II. Merk: Val 
A Gnostic group founded by Valentinus in the second century. Valentinus spent time in Rome 
(c. 135-160), but the center of the cult was in Egypt. Valentinus and his followers (such as 
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Ptolemaeus, Heracleon, and Theodotus) created a system which began with “Depth” and 
“Silence” and involved thirty aeons of which Wisdom was the youngest and the mother of 
Jesus. (Trust me, I’m not making this up, just expressing it in very short form.) Details vary, but 
the heresy was strong enough to have provoked reactions from lrenzeus, Tertullian, and 
Clement of Alexandria. (Of course, the accuracy of those authors’ discussions of the sect is 
questionable.) Much of their system is now known from the writings at Nag Hammadi. 


contra Varimadum arianum. IV/V. Latin. Merk: Var 
An anti-Arian work probably to be dated in the period 445-480. The compiler is unknown; 
Vigilius of Thapsus and Idacius Clarus of Ossonuba have been mentioned. 


Victor of Vita. fl. 486. Latin. Merk: VictV 
Bishop of Vita in Africa. His known work is the Historia persecutionis Africanée provincia. 


Victorinus of Pettau. d. 304. Latin. Nestle: Vic. Merk: Vict 

Victorinus was an inhabitant of Poetovio, Pannonia (now known as Pettau, Styria). Little is 
known of his early life, but he is known to have died in Diocletian’s persecution. He wrote 
commentaries on many books — mostly in the Old Testament; in the New, he seems to have 
written only on Matthew and the Apocalypse. It is the last-named which has survived; it is also 
one of the sources used by Primasius and Beatus of Li¢ébana, and a modified version was 
propagated by Jerome. Victorinus’s Latin style is curious; several scholars think his native 
language was Greek. 


Vigilius of Thapsus. V. Latin. Nestle: Vig. Merk: Vig 
Bishop of Thapsus in Africa; died after 484. He wrote to combat various heresies. He has been 
mentioned as a possible author of the contra Varimadum arianum. Several other works have 
also been attributed to him by the “Pseudo Vigilius.” 


de vocatione omnium gentium. V. Merk: Voc 
Zeno of Verona. IV. Latin. Merk: Zeno 
A Mauretanian, Bishop of Verona from 362 to 371/2. 


Where Fathers are Cited in NA”’ and Merk 


The table below is intended as a rough indicator of which Fathers are most widely quoted in 
the current Nestle text. (| say “rough” because there are a handful of fathers — e.g. Lactantius 
and Vigilius — that NA27 claims to cite, but | have been unable to locate the citations.) 


The column headings are Mt=Matthew; Mk=Mark; Lk=Luke; Jn=John;, Acts=Acts; 
Rom=Romans; Cor=1&2 Corinthians; G-Th=Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians, 
1&2 Thessalonians; Past=1&2Timothy, Titus, Philemon; Heb=Hebrews; Cath=all 7 Catholic 
epistles; Apc=Apocalypse 
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Citations from each author in various sections of NA’ 
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The table below gives equivalent data for Merk. Unless marked L, figures are for the Greek 
apparatus. Note that some writers are cited in both the Greek and Latin apparatuses. 
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Citations from each author in various sections of Merk 
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How to Use Patristic Testimony 


The first problem in dealing with the Fathers is order: Except for a few commentaries, the 
Fathers don’t quote the New Testament chapter by chapter and verse by verse. Instead, they 
cite passages as they are useful in whatever argument they are making. So we must endeavor 
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to sort out their citations into an orderly whole. This is not really a problem with their texts, but 
it means that significant effort must be undertaken to use their witness. 


The second problem is one of accuracy of citation. Most fathers did not refer to manuscripts 
when they quoted scripture. They just used the wording they remembered. And they did not 
always remember accurately. Even if they did recall the passage with precision, they might 
omit or paraphase part of it for effect. 


And, finally, there is the problem of transmission. We no more have the original manuscript of 
Irenaeus or Tertullian than we have the original autographs of the New Testament itself. Often 
the textual transmission of the Father’s writings has been troubled. Before we can rely on their 
testimony, we must subject it to textual criticism itself. 


Why, then, do we bother with such difficult sources of information? Because the Fathers, 
unlike manuscripts or versions, can be so precisely located. In most instances, we know with 
fair precision both where and when a particular author wrote. Thus, a judicious use of their 
testimony can allow us to localize particular readings and text-types. 


In addition, many of the Fathers are early, and their texts predate all but our earliest 
continuous-text witnesses. They thus give us insight into a period where the history of the text 
would otherwise be completely dark. The earliest Greek witnesses to the “Western” text, for 
instance, date from the fifth century and after. The earliest Latin witnesses come from about 
the fourth. But in the quotations of Irenaeus, Tertullian, Cyprian, and others, we have 
fragments of “Western” texts going as far back as the second century. 


Taking all this into account, we can establish the following rules for using the evidence of the 
Fathers: 


1. A reading should not be accepted on patristic evidence alone, but the testimony of a 
Father gives valuable dated support to readings found in particular Greek manuscripts. 


2. Arguments from silence should not be accepted in the Fathers (unless the Father is 
writing a continuous commentary). If a Father omits part of a quotation, it may simply be 
that the reading does not suit this purpose. (Note: This rule is not accepted by a small 
group headed by Boismard, who occasionally accept short readings based on patristic 
evidence alone.) 


3. If a Father, particularly in the lemma of a commentary, has a Byzantine reading, the 
context must be checked carefully to be sure that copyists have not conformed the 
reading to the Byzantine text. 


4. If the writings of a Father exist only or primarily in translation, care must be taken to 
ensure the translation has not been conformed to the prevailing text in that language 
(the Latin texts of Origen and Irenaeus, for instance, both seem to have been influenced 
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by Old Latin manuscripts, yielding a much more “Western” text). One should also be 
sure that the translations are correct translations (Rufinus, e.g., was quite capable of 
paraphrasing or even rewriting what he was translating). 


It is hard to imagine a summation of both the strengths and weaknesses of patristic evidence 
more succinct than Ehrman’s: “Patristic sources provide primary evidence for the history of the 
text but only secondary evidence for the original text itself’ (Didymus the Blind and the Text of 
the Gospels, p. 5). 

Sources of Information 


Thanks to all the folks who came forward with information for this article, including Ulrich 
Schmid, Jean Valentin, Christopher Eyton, and Vincent Broman. 


Abbreviations used to indicate sources include: 

20CE = The Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge 

- 4G=B.H. Streeter, The Four Gospels: A Study of Origins 
AA = Kurt Aland & Barbara Aland, The Text of the New Testament 

* AS =Alexander Souter, The Text and Canon of the New Testament 

- BE = Bart Ehrman, Didymus the Blind and the Text of the Gospels 
BMM1 = Bruce M. Metzger, The Early Versions of the New Testament 

* BMM2 = Bruce M. Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible 
CG = The Complete Gospels (Scholars Version, edited by Robert J. Miller) 
CE = Christopher Eyton 

* CH=C.E. Hammond, Outlines of Textual Criticism Applied to the New Testament 


CM = Carey A. Moore, The Anchor Bible: Daniel, Esther, and Jeremiah — The Additions 
(Appendix II is a list of patristic writers with dates) 


* CS =Carl Springer 


*  Eus = Eusebius (Ecclesiastical History and other works; translations are generally from 
the English version of G. A. Williamson) 


EW = Ernst Warthwein (translated by Errol F. Rhodes), The Text of the Old Testament 


. FHAS = F. H. A. Scrivener (4th Edition revised by Edward Miller), A Plain Introduction to 
the Criticism of the New Testament 
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FKBA = Sir Frederic Kenyon, The Bible and Archaeology 


GG = Edgar J. Goodspeed (Revised by Robert M. Grant), A History of Early Christian 
Literature 


GZ = G. Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles 

HC = Henry Chadwick, The Early Church 

JF = Jack Finegan, Encountering New Testament Manuscripts 
JV = Jean Valentin 


LSP = Leo Sherley-Price, [Introduction to the translation of Bede’s] A History of the 
English Church and People 


MG = Michael Grant (various historical writings) 


MS = Maxwell Staniforth, [Introductions to the translations of] Early Christian Writings: 
The Apostolic Fathers 


PDAH = Graham Speake, Editor, The Penguin Dictionary of Ancient History 
RBW = Robert B. Waltz 

R&W =L. D. Reynolds and N. G. Wilson, Scribes & Scholars 

SS = Sipila Seppo 

US = Ulrich Schmid 


VB = Vincent Broman 


Note: The larger portion of this work was completed before | started listing sources, and | am 
still reconstructing the materials. So for any given entry, many sources may have been 
consulted which are not listed. 
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Appendix VI: The Lectionary 


Introduction 


The lectionary evidence is like the weather: Everybody complains about it, but nobody does 
anything about it. 


Of all the branches of the New Testament evidence (papyri, uncials, minuscules, lectionaries; 
versions; Fathers), the lectionaries are the least studied, least known, least used. Until the 
twenty-seventh edition, the Nestle text did not cite a single lectionary consistently. (NA?’ does, 
it is true, cite four lectionaries as constant witnesses -- but does not offer any information about 
their text, nor contain a list of the lections included). Tischendorf cited lectionaries only 
exceptionally, and Von Soden did not cite them at all. The United Bible Societies editions 
include lectionary evidence -- but without an assessment of the text-types of these lectionaries, 
as well as data about their contents, this is of minimal use. 


The lectionaries are, of course, the service books of the church, containing the appointed 
readings ("lections") for each day of the church year. As such, they were extremely important 
to individual churches (a church would want but could live without a continuous-text manuscript 
for study purposes, but it simply had to have a lectionary for reading during services). The 
number of lectionaries now known is somewhat less than the number of continuous-text 
manuscripts (about 2300 lectionaries, as compared to some 3200 continuous-text manuscripts 
of all types), but this may be due simply to the fact that they were well-used but no longer 
prized once printed editions became available. 


Contents of Lectionaries 


Unlike continuous-text manuscripts, lectionaries are not divided according to their writing style 
in the catalogs. Both uncials and minuscules are known. Uncial script continued to be used for 
lectionaries after it had become extinct for continuous-text manuscripts; we have uncial 
lectionaries of the twelfth century. (Compare this to the Jewish practice of synagogue scrolls 
without vowel points. While the practices are obviously unrelated, they may show the same 
sort of traditionalist feelings.) 


The descriptions of lectionaries are rather more complex than for continuous-text manuscripts. 
This is due to the more involved set of information contained. An ordinary lectionary would 
contain two parts: A Synaxarion (containing the day-by-day readings for the liturgical year, 
beginning with Easter; this resembles the form of most modern lectionaries) and a Menologion 
(containing the readings for particular dates and events, and based on the fixed calendar). The 
lections in the synaxarion were relatively fixed; those in the menologion could vary significantly 
based on local customs and saints (since many of the lections were for particular saints' days). 
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In addition, a lectionary could contain readings from the (Old Testament) prophets, or the 
Gospels, or the Apostle (Acts, Paul, Catholic Epistles), or various combinations of the same. 
(The Apocalypse was not read in the churches.) Finally, it could include the lessons for every 
day of the year, or only those for Saturday or Sunday. 


At least, the above is the way the common textual criticism manuals describe the matter (see, 
e.g., Aland and Aland, p. 166 in the second English edition, or, less specifically, Metzger, 
Manuscripts of the Greek Bible, p. 44. Scrivener, pp. 75-77, uses the terms to refer not to the 
readings themselves but to the tables of readings in the manuscripts). Steve Puluka, however, 
informs me that this is not the proper terminology of the Byzantine church: "The Menologion is 
a service book containing the hymns for the saints, the Tropar and Kondak, for each day in the 
fixed cycle. Menaion is the texts for vespers and matins for each day of the year. These are 
books of hymn texts, not scripture. But most of these hymns contain many allusions to 
scripture. And will contain Psalm verses for use as Prokiemenon (introductions to readings), 
Alleluia verses (introduction to Gospels) and communion hymns. The Triodion is the 
corresponding book for the Great Fast that moves in dates from year to year. The 
Pentacostarion then covers the period from Pascha to Pentacost." Thus care must be taken, in 
reading a particular work, to know exactly how it is using the terms. The section below was 
based on the Aland definitions; | hope it doesn't affect things too badly. 


Prior to Gregory's rearrangement of the manuscripts, it was customary to divide lectionaries 
into "Evangelistaries," or lectionaries of the gospels, and "Apostolos," with the Acts and 
Epistles. The former of these were denoted with a superscript ©', the latter with a superscript 
of 4°!, The problem with this is that the same lectionary could have two different symbols -- so, 
for example, 6¢v! referred to the same manuscript as 12?!, 


Gregory's solution to this was to combine the two lectionary lists into one, with each lectionary 
denoted by a script letter L (2) and a superscript number. As with the minuscules, Gregory 


preserved the numbers of the evangelistaries as best he could, so 1&V became 41, while 
6evl=1ap! became 2 ©. 


This obviously means that a rather complex nomenclature had to be devised to explain the 
contents of a lectionary. The (rather illogical) symbols used by Aland in the Kurzgefasste Liste 
include the following: 


. 4 = Gospel lectionary with complete set of lessons (Saturday, Sunday, and weekday) 
4 4= Lectionary of the Acts and Epistles 


. g +4 = Lectionary including lections of both the Gospels and the Acts & Epistles 
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4 e = Gospel Lectionary with weekday lections only 
° 4 sk = Gospel lectionary with Saturday and Sunday only 


“ gesk = Gospel lectionary with full lections for the period Easter-Pentecost but 
Saturday/Sunday lections only for the rest of the year 


4 sel = Lectionary with lections for selected days only 


*  Aprefixed U- indicates that the lectionary is in uncial script. 


The symbol fT indicates a damaged witness. Note: The Kurzgefasste Liste is not an 
adequate reference for damaged lectionaries (e.g. both @1 and £2 are listed by 


Scrivener as mut, but neither is so described in the Liste). 


* The symbol "Lit" indicates a liturgical book, most often a Euchology or Book of Offices. 
Such books usually contain only a small number of lessons, though often drawn from 
both Acts and Epistles. The Alands (The Text of the New Testament, p. 163) have 
argued that these would better be excluded from the lectionary list -- but they are 
evidence, and need to be catalogued somewhere. 


The symbol "PsO" indicates a Psalter with the Biblical Odes. Such manuscripts normally 
contain only two New Testament passages (the Magnificat and Benedictus), and 
obviously are of little use for New Testament criticism. 


The complexity of the above is such that this page adopts a simplified system for denoting 
lectionary contents. We will use e to designate a gospel lectionary, with s indicating one 
containing Saturday and Sunday lections and w indicating weekday lections. If the w is 
followed by an asterisk (*), it means the weekday lections are included only during Eastertide. 
(OK, this may seem just as complicated as the other way, but it saved a lot of HTML code.) 
Lectionaries of the Praxapostolos are denoted a. "sel" indicates selected lections. Minuscule 
lectionaries are listed in lower case; uncials in UPPER CASE. To say that another way, an “e” 
indicates a gospel lectionary, and “a” is an Acts and Epistles lectionary. Weekday lections are 
“w,” while “s” indicated Saturday and Sunday; a full lectionary has both. Lower case is for 
minuscules, UPPER CASE for uncials. 


The following table shows the equivalences between the Aland system and that adopted here. 
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Nestle Symbol |Symbol used Nestle Symbol {Symbol used 
here here 
Ce Cs 
ae | oeeae Salen ee) 
a 
CC =) 
a CC 


(s) 
ek pew) di 
a Ce 
a 
a 


Symbols used in Nestle and here 


Lectionaries Cited in Critical Editions 


The following table includes the first few lectionaries from the Kurzgefasste Liste, plus the 
lectionaries cited in the Nestle and UBS editions. Note that little information has been 
published about even these relatively-well-known lectionaries. Many lectionaries have neumes; 
this is noted as far as known to me. 


Uncial gospel lectionary, complete lessons for Eastertide, 
Saturday and Sunday lections for the rest of the year. 


Fragmentary uncial gospel lectionary, complete lessons for 
Eastertide, Saturday and Sunday lections for the rest of the 
year. Neumed. 
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xIll Lections from Matthew and Luke only (and not all of those). 
Thirteenth century (Scrivener says eleventh). Considered by 
the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 

XIII |Mulilated. Neumed. Considered by the IGNTP to have a 
diverging text. 

"Carelessly written, but with important readings" (Scrivener). 
Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 

Twelfth century (Scrivener says fifteenth). Mutilated, with later 
supplements. 


Tischendorf/Scrivener 134°!. Scrivener reports that it is 
"important; once belonged to the Ilveron monastery; renovated 
by Joakim, a monk, A.D. 1525." 

"{It] contains many valuable readings (akin to those of Codd. 
ADE), but numerous errors. Written by Helias, a priest and 
monk, ‘in castro de Colonia,' for use of the French monastery of 
St. Denys" (Scrivener). 


Dated XI by Scrivener, who reports that it was "brought from 
the East in 1669." Certain of the initial and terminal leaves are 


paper, implying that they are a supplement. Considered by the 
IGNTP to have a diverging text. 


) II Mutilated. Neumed. Considered by the IGNTP to have a 
diverging text. 


Xll Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 


Uncial lectionary, damaged at beginning and end. Red ink. 
Neumed. Contains a fourteenth century supplement, and has 
been worked on by two later correctors. 

Uncial lectionary, dated to the eleventh century by Scrivener. 
Formerly 25@°!. Scrivener reports that it is "ill written, with a 
Latin version over some portions of the text." 


)t 


iL 
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995 |Uncial lectionary, dated May 27, 995. Red ink, neumes, and 
ornaments, written by a priest named Constantine. "It is a most 
splendid specimen of the uncial class of Evangelistaria, and its 
text presents many instructive variations. At the end are several 
lessons for special occasions, which are not often met 
with" (Scrivener). Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging 
text. 
Sample plate in Edward Maunde Thompson, An Introduction to 
Greek and Latin Paleography (plate 51). 

X Dated XIII by Scrivener. Formerly 33P!. (Note that the Liste 
describes it as containing Gospel lections, but neither Scrivener 
not UBS4 concur.) Neumed, with red ink. 

Xl Dated XIII by Scrivener, and listed as 572?! (Gregory's 602P!); 
apparently the Gospel lections were not known at that time. 
Scrivener says it is "neatly written, with many letters gilded, 
mut. at beginning and end" [the initial defect now having been 
supplemented by 129 leaves]. 


) 


£170 e(w) XIV ___|Dated XII/XIII by Scrivener (for whom it is 654°!; Gregory's 
68@P!). Defective for lections ke-A of Paul. Formerly B.C. III.24 


G 184 e(w) 1319 |Scrivener's 259e! or ys“ is "remarkable for its wide departures 
from the received text, and for that reason often cited by 
Tischendorf and Alford...." Considered by the IGNTP to have a 
diverging text. 


a 
at 
at 
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This manuscript has been listed by various catalog numbers — 
in Liste? and NA?> it is Cambridge, Christ's College DD.1.6, but 
in NA’ it is GG.1.6. Scrivener lists this as equivalent to his 
222evl = zs--- though the latter manuscript is cataloged as F.1.8, 
and there are other discrepancies. However, | have checked 
the description in M. R. James, A Descriptive Catalog of the 
Western Manuscripts in the Library of Christ's College [N. B. by 
"Western" James refers to their origin, not their text-type]. He 
gives the catalog number as F.1.8. | would regard this as 
definitive; F.1.8 is the only lectionary in James's catalog — and 
the description he gives (vellum, 1134"x8¥%", double columns) 
matches that in the Liste. 

Interestingly, the Liste says it has 218 pages, but James, who 
examined it minutely, lists 219 pages. He describes it as "Cent. 
xi [agreeing with the Liste], fairly well written: the writing 
sometimes hangs from the ruled lines but very frequently 
stands between them. Ornaments in blue and red and green 
and red, rather coarse." There are between 26 and 32 lines per 
column. Two quires are missing: after quire 2 and after quire 
14. James says that Scrivener collated it in 1854 (its readings 
are found in his book on Codex Augiensis under the siglum Z). 
Westcott & Hort gave it the number 59. 

Acolophon says that the manuscript was sold in the year 1261 
C.E., and Scrivener affirms that this is not contemporary with 
the manuscript. There was an older inscription which James 
could read only in part. 

Columns 1-81 give lessons from John, 81-206 have lessons 
from Matthew, 206-303 come from Matthew and Mark, 303-440 
are from Luke, 440-663 come from all the Gospels. Beginning 
in column 663, a new hand takes over, giving four lessons from 
the Prophets and four from the Epistles. (These, according to 
Scrivener, were Old Gregory 53P!, although the Liste says 
53aP! was unassigned.) Lessons in calendar order, 
commencing in September, begin in column 714. The book 
ends with column 871. Of 222™, Scrivener says it is 
ornamented, and "is much fuller than most Lectionaries, and 
contains many minute variations [citing as an example its 
omission of utou Bapaxiou in Matt. 23:35, agreeing with the 
first hand of Sinaiticus] and interesting readings." 
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Scrivener's 218&!, and dated XI by that scholar. Palimpsest, 
with upper writing dated XIV by Scrivener. Ornamented, but 
Scrivener reports that it is "ill written. The first leaf contains the 
history of St. Varus and six martyrs." Considered by the IGNTP 
to have a diverging text. 

Described in the Liste as defective, but NA?’ describes it as 
containing selected lessons following the Jerusalem order (i.e. 
it does not follow the standard order listed under the 
Synaxarion). Scrivener (for whom it is 191¢”!, 1784p!) describes 
it as follows: "ill written, but with a remarkable text; the date 
being tolerable fixed by Arabic material decidedly more 
modern, written 401 and 425 of the Hegira (i.e. about A.D. 1011 
and 1035) respecting the birth and baptism of the two Holy 
infants. There are but ten lessons from St. Matthew, and 
nineteen from other parts of the New Testament, enumerated 

by Tischendorf in 'Notitia. Cod. Sinaitici,' p. 54." 


Uncial palimpsest, with upper writing from the Psalms. Dated 
by Scrivener to VIII or IX, with neumes and red ink. Considered 
by the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 


ao 


309 (Luke) Xx Described by Scrivener as an uncial but by the Liste as a 
minuscule; presumably it is in a semi-uncial hand. Ornaments, 
neumes, red ink. Scrivener says of its contents, 


"ZaBBatoKkuptakat from the eleventh Sunday in St. Luke 
(14:20) to the Sunday of the Publican (xviii.14)." 


333 e(w)t XIIl_ j|Neumed, with red ink. Scrivener reports, "bought of a dealer at 
Constantinople, cruelly mutilated (eighty-four leaves being 
missing), but once very fine. Collated by Rev. W. F. Rose, who 
found it much to resemble Evst. 259 (y*“)" [= 2 184]. Considered 
by the IGNTP to have the standard lectionary text. 
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1070 |Scrivener dates the script XIII/XIV (1). 


g 381 e(w) XI Dated X by Scrivener, XII by Gregory; the Liste splits the 
difference. With pictures; Scrivener calls it a "magnificent 
specimen." 

Dated XIV by Scrivener. Neumed. 


eae eas 
Scrivener reports,"[mutilated] at beg. and end, and in other 
places. Michael of Damascus was the diorthote, or possessor." 
g 490 e(sw) Lit Dated IX or X by Scrivener, who describes it as "Euchology. 
Contains only a few Lections." 


g 514 E(W) IX Uncial lectionary, red ink, neumed. Reported by Scrivener to be 

ee ae eee eee at beginning and end." Considered by the IGNTP to 
have a diverging text. 

Q 547 e(sw*)t {XIII {This is the (relatively) famous Ferrar Lectionary, which follows 
the Byzantine order but has a text derived from the Ferrar 
Group (f2). Considered by the IGNTP (for obvious reasons) to 

epee have a diverging text. 

Scrivener's 270°!, which he dates XIV and lists as "[mutilated] 
at beginning and end." Gregory's 94ap! 

Scrivener's 2724P!, which he dates XIV-XV and lists as 
"[mutilated] at beginning and end." Gregory's 95aP! 

aoe Scrivener's 2092!, which he lists as "[mutilated] at beginning." 
Gregory's 96a?! 

Dated XVII (!) by Scrivener, for whom it is 2714P!; Gregory's 
ggapl 


ae et Gregory's 101P!; Scrivener's 2162?! 

Scrivener's 834P!, which he lists as mutilated; Gregory 103@°!. 

G 598 e(w)a Xl Scrivener's 844?! (Gregory 104@!), which he lists as having red 
ink and neumes, and as being "a most beautiful codex." 

pm fewer XI |[Scrivener's 85aP!; Gregory 105°, 

Neumed, with red ink. Gregory's 109P!; Scrivener's 892?! 

ge17 - Xl Dated XI or XII bt Scrivener, for whom it is 982P! (Gregory's 
124apl), Neumed, with red ink. 
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ea 
Gregory's 229@P! 
Gregory's 239@P! 


Sample plate in Metzger, Manuscripts of the Greek Bible 
— 


SELtT Uncial lectionary, selected readings (Jerusalem form). 


2846 EA SEL |VIII/IX |Uncial lectionary, selected readings (Jerusalem form) 
E(SW*) Uncial lectionary. 


Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 
ere een 
ees fa XL Gregory/Scrivener 1542?! 


eee fa KI Gregory/Scrivener 155! 


2890 les) «1420 Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 


ees fa Gregory/Scrivener 1562! 


Gregory/Scrivener 1572?! 
g 923 (frag) ? This single surviving page was bound with the eleventh century 
minuscule 42, which has been lost for years. The lectionary leaf 
contained Matt. 17:16-23, 1 Cor. 9:2-12. 
eee ee Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 
90 


g 961 E(SW)t Xi Uncial lectionary, Greek-Coptic diglot. Contains portions of 
Mark 9, Luke 7, 8, 15, 19, 22, 24, John 4. Merk cites this 
fragment as including the shorter ending of Mark; it appears, 
however, that he should have been citing @ 1602 (also Greco- 
Coptic, and it includes the passage, which @ 961 does not). 


Formerly 0100. Single leaf in a Coptic codex. 
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portions a John. 
IGNTP to have a FeNTE hae amr nt text. 


——EE— by the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 
Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 


g 1153(a)— Je(wya XIV __ |Following this codex is a single leaf of an uncial lectionary of 
the tenth century. This was formerly designated as @ 1153b, 
resulting in the primary codex being designated for a time as 
 1153a 


SS. Soo, 
ee 
Em 
Ea a 
ES a (ee 
CE (a ! 
cea a Ce 
Ca Sa eS 
EE a a 
a a a) 
a 
a a | 
ae ES A 


ree Uncial lectionary, partial (readings from Acts and 1 Peter). 
Greek-Coptic diglot. Includes the former 0129 and 0203. The 
Alands describe the text as being "of remarkably good quality" 
-- in context meaning probably that the text is Alexandrian. 
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This lectionary is cited by Merk, and dated V -- but the number 
has been de-assigned in the Kurzgefasste Liste! 

Uncial lectionary. Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging 
text. 

Uncial lectionary, Greek-Sahidic diglot. Includes the former 


g 1566. Described by Hedley as Alexandrian in Matthew and 


Mark, although the text-type changes in Luke and John. 


XV [Saturday and Sunday lections from Luke. 
Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging text 
x : 


Ww") : 
21634 je(sw*) |X Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 
\t i 


le(wyt [Xi Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging text 
e(sw*)T XIV {Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 


Considered by the IGNTP to have a diverging text. 
a CS (S| 


g 1977 e(sw*)a_{XIl Possibly two combined manuscripts, perhaps from different 
hands; the first 151 folios contain the Gospel readings, the 
remaining 159 have the Apostle. Sunday lessons only. 

Uncial lectionary, Greek Arabic diglot. Selected lessons 
following the Jerusalem order. 


For the Apostoliki Diakonia edition (2 4°), see the section on the Lectionary Text. 


Lectionary Incipits 


By their nature, lectionaries take readings out of context. Without some sort of introduction to a 
passage, a congregation would not easily understand what the lection referred to. Thus arose 
the practice of including "incipits" (from Latin incipere, to begin) -- brief phrases to introduce a 
passage. It was probably not long before these incipits began to be included in the lectionary 
itself. 


It is commonly stated that there are six lectionary incipits. This is somewhat oversimplified. The 
correct statement is that the large majority of lections in the gospels use one of the following 
six incipits: 
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. I. TW KALIPW EKELVW 
. Il. EIMEV O KUPLOG TOLC EQUTOU HAONTAIc 
Ill. EimEv O KUPLOG TIPOG EANAUBOTAC TIDOG AUTOV loOUdLOUG 
: IV. EIMEV O KUPLOG TIPOG TOUG TIETMOTEUKOTAC AUTW lOUALOUG 
* WV. Eimev Oo KUPLOG 
- VI. elmev 0 KUPLOG Thv TAaPBOANV TaUTHV 


However, other incipits will occur. The purpose of the numbered incipits is not to note all 
possible introductions to a passage but to simplify collation. When collating a lectionary, 
instead of citing the incipits in full, one needs simply to note the incipit number (e.g. Inc |, Inc 


Il). 


It will be evident that these incipits are not appropriate for the epistles. The usual incipit in 
these books is adeAdot, while we find texkvov Tito8ee and TteKvov Tite in the relevant 
epistles. 


The Synaxarion 


The Synaxarion is the movable calendar of the church. The year begins with Easter, and its 
length varies (up to a maximum of 57 weeks). Since the calendar is variable, it includes 
primarily the festivals which occur in the seasonal (quasi-lunar) calendar -- e.g. Easter and 
Pentecost. Festivals which occurred on fixed dates, such as most Saints' Days, were included 
in the Menologion. 


Menologia varied significantly, depending on the particular saints and festival commemorated 
in a diocese. The Synaxarion of the Byzantine church, however, was almost completely fixed, 
and is found in the large majority of lectionaries with only minor variants. 


The following tables, listing the readings for the various parts of the year, are adapted from 
Scrivener & Miller, A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament, pp. 81-85. 
Where Scrivener shows variants, these are separated by slashes /. It should be noted that this 
is not a comprehensive or critical edition of the Synaxarion; eleven manuscripts were 
consulted (the correctors of D*, and the lectionaries 2150, @170, 9181, 9183, 9184, g 185, 
G 186, 9228) 9304 g315), but they were casually selected and often defective (e.g. only one 


contains the complete weekday lessons for the Apostolos, and that one -- @ 170 -- is damaged.) 
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The first part of the lectionary begins at Easter and extends through the season of Pentecost. 
The lessons for this season are shown below. It should be recalled that the first day of the 
Byzantine week was Saturday, so that in the latter part of the year the Saturday lections for a 
week were read before the Sunday lections. 


TN Emauplov 
TEC 
MleVTEKOOTNC 
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15:43-16:8 
Ac 6:1-7 


Jo 5:1-15 
Ac 9:32-42 


Jo 4:5-42 
Ac 11:19-30 


Jo 9:1-38 
Ac 16:16-34 


Jo 17:1-13 
Ac 20:16-38 


Jo 20:19-23, 7:37-5248:12 


Ac 2:1-11 


Jo 2:1-11 
Ac 3:19-26 


Jo 4:46-54 
Ac 6:8-7:60 


Jo 6:56-69 
Ac 10:1-16 


Jo 8:42-51 
Ac 12:12-17 


Jo 
14:27-15:7 
Ac 21:8-14 


Mt 18:10-20 
Eph 5:8-19 


Jo 12:19-36 
Ac 17:19-27 


Jo 16:2-13 
Ac 21:26-32 


Mt 4:25-5:11 


Jo 5:17-24 


Jo 6:48-54/ 


Ac 25:13-19 


Mt 5:31-41 


Mt 7:9-18 


Jo 3:22-33 
Ac 3:11-16 


Jo 6:14-27 
Ac 5:21-32 


Jo 8:31-42 
Ac 12:1-11 


Jo 10:27-38 
Ac 15:35-41 


Jo 14:10-21/ 
Jo 14:10-18, 


Jo 21:14-25 
Ac 28:1-31 


Mt 5:42-48 
Rom 1:7-12 
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2nd week after 
Pentcost 

KUPLAKN A TWV 
AYLWV TIAVTWV 


3rd week after 
Pentcost 
KUpLaKN B 
Ath week after 
Pentecost 
KUPLAKN Y 


5th week after 
Pentecost 
KUPLAKN O 
6th week after 
Pentecost 
KUPLAKN & 
7th week after 
Pentecost 
KUPLAKN C 
8th week after 
Pentecost 
KUPLAKN G 
9th week after 
Pentecost 
KUPLAKN 


10th week after 
Pentecost 
KUPLAKN 8 
11th week after 
Pentecost 
KUPLAKN | 


12th week after 
Pentecost 
KUPLAKN la 
13th week after 
Pentecost 
KUpLAKN IB 
14th week after 
Pentecost 
KUPLAKN LY 


Mt 10:32-33, 


1C 16:13-24 


Mt 6:31-34 


Mt 9:36-10:8 
Ro 4:4-18 


Mt 13:10-23 
Ro 9:13-19 


Mt 13:54-58 
Ro 11:2-6 


Mt 16:1-6 
Ro 11:29-36 


Mt 18:1-11 
Ro 15:17-25 


Mt 21:18-22 
1C 3:18-23 


Mt 23:13-22 
1C 6:20-7:7 


Mk 3:6-12 
1C 10:14-23 


Mk 4:10-23 
1C 12:12-18 


Mt 7:15-21 
Ro 2:13, 
17-27 


Mt 10:9-15 
Ro 4:8-12 


Mt 11:16-20 
Ro 5:17-21 


Mt 12:14-16, 
22-30 
Ro 8:2-9 


Mt 13:24-30 
Ro 9:17-28 


Mt 16:6-12 
Ro 12:14-21 


Mt 
18:18-20/22 
Mt 19:1-2, 
13-15 

Ro 15:26-29 
Mt 21:23-27 
1C 4:5-8 


Mt 23:23-28 
1C 7:7-15 


Mk 4:24-34 
1C 12:18-26 


Mt 10:16-22 
Ro 4:13-17 


Mt 11:20-26 
Ro 7:1 


Mt 12:38-45 
Ro 8:8-14 


Mt 13:31-36 
Ro 9:29-33 


Mt 14:35-15:11 
Ro 11:13-20 


Mt 16:20-24 
Ro 14:10-18 


Mt 20:1-16 
Ro 16:17-20 


Mt 21:28-32 
1C 5:9-13 


Mt 23:29-39 


Mk 1:23-28 
1C 9:13-18 


Mk 3:20-27 
1C 11:4-12 


Mk 4:35-41 
1C 13:8-14:1 
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Mt 10:23-31 
Ro 4:18-25 


Mt 11:27-30 


Mt 12:46-13:3 
Ro 8:22-27 


Mt 13:36-43 
Ro 9:33, 
10:12-17 


Mt 15:12-21 
Ro 11:19-24 


Mt 16:24-28 
Ro 15:8-12 


Mt 20:17-28 
1C 2:10-15 


Mt 21:43-46 
1C 6:1-6 


Mt 


24:12/13/14/15 


-28 


Mk 3:28-35 
10 11:13-23 


Mk 5:1-17/20 
1C 14:1-12 


Mt 10:32-36, 
14:1 
Ro 5:12-14 


Mt 13:3-12 
Ro 9:6-13 


Mt 13:44-54 
Ro 
10:15-11:2 


Mt 15:29-31 
Ro 11:25-28 


Mt 17:10-18 
Ro 15:13-16 


Mt 21:12-14, 
17-20 
1C 2:16-3:10 


Mt 22:23-33 


Mt 


24:27-35/33, 


Mk 5:22-23, 
5:35-61 
1C 14:12-20 


Mt 7:24-8:4 
Ro 3:23-4:3 


Mt 12:30-37 
Ro 13:1-10 


Mt 15:32-39 
To 14:6-9 


Mt 
17:24-18:1 
Ro 15:30-33 


Mt 20:29-34 
1C 1:26-29 


Mt 22:15-22 
1C 2:6-9 
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15th week after : Mk 5:24-34  |Mk 6:1-7 Mk 6:7-13 Mk 6:30-45 Mk 6:45-53  |Mt 
1C 14:26-33 |1C 14:33-40 |1C 15:12-20 1C 15:29-34 |1C 15:34-40 |24:1-13/24:1 


16th week after Mk 7:24-30 : Mt 24:34-37, 
Pentecost : ‘ 2C 2:4-15 : : 42-44 
1C 10:23-28 


Pcs 


After the new year (which may occur as many as eighteen weeks after Pentecost, depending 
on the date of Easter), the Gospel and Apostle lections take different forms, with the Apostle 
lections following a regular weekly pattern generally tied to the fixed calendar, while the 
Gospels (which also tends to offer a fuller set of lections) are variable. We therefore separate 
the calendars. 
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Readings from the Gospel 


stweek [| [Lk 319-22 [Lk 323-41 [Lkat-15 [Lk 416-22 [Lk 4:22-30 |Lk4:31-36_| 


2nd Week / |Lk 5:1-11 Lk 4:38-44 |Lk5:12-16 |Lk5:33-39 /Lk Lk 6:17-23  |Lk 5:17-26 
Glee ee eine 
KUpLaKN B 

KUPLAKN Y 

Kuplakn 6 |9-15 

KUPLAKN & 


8th Week / |Lk 8:41-56 {Lk 12:13-15, Lk 12:42-48 |Lk 12:48-59 |Lk 13:1-9 Lk 13:31-35 |Lk 9:37-43 
[a == 
9th Week / |Lk 10:25-37 |Lk 14:12-51 |Lk 14:25-35 |Lk15:1-10 |Lk 16:1-9 Lk 16:15-18, |Lk 9:57-62 
aa a 
KUpLaKN 8 18:18 26-30 

11th Week /|Lk 13:10-17 |Lk 19:37-44 |Lk 19:45-48 |Lk 20:1-8 Lk 20:9-18 |Lk 20:19-26 |Lk 12:32-40 
eget ie eee 
KUPLAKN la 10-11, 20-24 21:37-22:8 

13th Week /|Lk 17:12-19 |Mk 8:11-21 Mk 8:22-26 |Mk 8:30-34 |Mk9:10-16 |Mk9:33-41 |Lk 14:1-11 
japanese PROS pienoves Peeiows paves Pet 
14th Week /|Lk 18:18-27 |Mk 9:42-10:1|Mk 10:2-11. [Mk 10:11-16 |Mk 10:17-27 |Mk 10:24-32 |Lk 16:10-15 
japewnty| nn foe Peet [Melos Petes peroate pies 
15th Week /|Lk 17:35-43 |Mk 10:46-52 |Mk 11:11-23 |Mk 11:22-26 |Mk 11:27-33 JMk 12:1-12 |Lk 17:3-10 
Es ec | Ga 
16th Week /|Lk 19:1-10 = [Mk 12:13-17 |Mk 12:18-27 |Mk 12:28-34 |Mk 12:38-44 |Mk 13:1-9 Lk 18:1-8 
Cee ee ee eee ed 
17th Week /|Lk 18:9-14  |Mk 13:9-13 [Mk 13:14-23 |Mk 13:24-31 |Mk Mk 14:3-9 Lk 
finan lenses en onan [EY Boa 
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Readings from the Apostle 


Kupiakn ig [2C 61-10 [(2C.3:4-12) [aC 4:1-6) [(2C 4:11-18) |(2C 510-15) (2c 515-21) | 


: 12-10:5 a 13-18 
11:31-12:9 fn 10-18 on er re 15:58-16:3 
SN a a a 
1:18-2:5 2:20-3:7 
aoe 4:28-5:5 


Kupiaknkelepat-7 | | Ga 18-10 

Kupiaknkcleps:s19 | | Ga 88-12 
Kupiakn kG [epeto-r7 | | EG 522-6:2 
Kupiakn knfacai433 | | TC t 9-18 | 
Kupiakn K6[Coaat | | Ep 211-13 


2:14-20 
3:11-4:6 4:17-5:5 
5:11-15 5:15-23 1:11-2:5 
2:13-3:5 3:10-18 
z le 5:10 z We 6:2 
‘ 14-2:2 


———e ee 
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As the Passion period approaches, the calendars again unite. 


_ Pt ff fof 
P| ft tb. 7 
Lk 15:11-82 }Mk 11:1-11. |Mk 14:10-42 |Mk Mk 15:1-15 [Mk 15:20, Lk 21:8-9, 
1Th 5:14-23/ |2Ti 3:1-10 = [2Ti 3:14-4:5 114:43-15:1 Ti 1:5-12 22, 25, 33-41|25-27, 33-36 


10 6:12-20 1Ti 4:9-18 Ti 1:15-2:10 |1C 6:12-20/ 
2Ti 2:11-19 


Mt 25:31-46 |Lk 19:29-40, |Lk : Mt 6:1-13 
22:7-8, 39 = |22:39-23:1 Ro 14:19-23, 
10 6:12-20 jHe 4:1-13 Heb 5:12-6:8 "16:25-27" 


Mt 6:14-21, Ro 13:11-14:4 
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Lent/Twv vnoteiwv 


IKutakn ctwv Bawv =—————s[Mt.21:1-11, 15-17, (Mk 10:46-11:11), Jo 12:1-18, Pp 4:4-9 


Holy Week 


hursda 


J 
EUAYYEALOV TOU viTTTnpOG [JO 13:3-10 


META TO vi~aoBal Jo 13:12-17, Mt 26:21-39, Lk 22:43-44, Mt 26:40-27:2, 1C 
11:23-32 


EvayysAia Twv aylwv ma8wv Inoou Xpiotou/Twelve Gospels of the Passions: Jo 
13:31-18:1, Jo 18:1-28, Mt 26:57-75, Jo 18:28-19:16, Mt 27:3-32, Mk 15:16-32, Mt 27:33-54, 
Lk 23:32-49, Jo 19:25-37, Mk 15:48-47, Jo 19:38-42, Mt 27:62-66 


EvayyeAla Tov wewv Thc ayltac Mapayovnc/Good Friday Vigil: First Hour: Mt 27:1-56; Third 
Hour: Mk 15:1-41; Sixth Hour: Lk 22:66-23:49; Ninth Hour: Jo 19:16/23-37 (18:28-19:37) 


TN ayla TApPAOKEUN Etc Thv AEttoupytav: Mt 27:1-38, Lk 23:39-43, Mt 27:39-54, Jo 19:31-37, 
Mt 27:55-61, 1C 1:18-2:1 

TH AYIW KAL WEYAAW oaBBatw (Easter Even): Mt 27:62-66, 1C 5:6-8 (Ga 3:13, 14); Mt 
27:1-20, Ro 6:3-11 (Mt 28:1-20, Ro 6:3-11) 


EvayyeAla avaotaoliua ew@tva (readings for Matins on the eleven Sundays beginning with 
All Saints Day. Found in some but not all lectionaries): Mt 28:16-20, Mk 16:1-8, Mk 16:9-20, Lk 
24:1-12, Lk 24:12-35, Lk 24:36-53, Jo 20:1-11, Jo 20:11-18, Jo 20:19-31, Jo 21:1-14, Jo 
21:15-25 
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The Menologion 


The Synaxarion was the basic calendar of the church, as it covered the liturgical year (from 
Easter to Easter). But not all festivals fit into the quasi-lunar form of the Synaxarion. For 
holidays with fixed dates, the readings were contained in the Menologion, containing lessons 
from the fixed calendar. 


The Menologion began at the beginning of the Civil Year (September 1), and contained a 
year's worth of readings for certain fixed holidays (which might occur on any day of the week, 
as opposed to the festivals in the Synaxarion which always occur on the same day -- e.g. 
Easter is always Sunday). 


The Synaxarion was identical in all parts of the Byzantine church. Not so the Menologion! 
Certain fixed holidays, including festivals such as Christmas and the holy days of the apostles, 
were (almost) always present, but every diocese would add its own list of saints days and 
special celebrations. For this reason it is not practical to include a full catalog of the readings in 
the Menologion. The most important festivals include: 


* October 6, Thomas: John 20:19-31, 1 Cor. 4:9-16 

* October 9, James of Alpheus: Matt. 10:1-7, 14, 15 

* October 18, Luke: Luke 10:16-21, Col. 4:5-9, 14, 18 

* October 23, James 0 adeApo8eoc: Mark 6:1-7, James 1:1-12 

: November 14, Philip: John 1:44-55, Acts 8:26-39 

* November 16, Matthew: Matt. 9:9-13, 1 Cor. 4:9-16 

- November 30, Andrew: John 1:35-52, 1 Cor. 4:9-16 

. December 24, Christmas Eve: Luke 2:1-10, Heb. 1:1-12, (1 Pet. 2:10) 
December 25, Chrismas: Matt. 1:18-25, Matt. 2:1-12, Gal. 4:4-7 

* January 6, Epiphany: Mark 1:9-11, Matt. 3:13-17, Titus 2:11-14, (Titus 3:4-7) 

. March 25, Annunciation: Luke 1:24-38, Heb. 2:11-18 

* April 25, Mark: Mark 6:7-13, Col. 4:5, 10, 11, 18 

- April 30, James son of Zebedee: Matt. 10:1-7, 14, 15 

. May 26, Jude the Apostle: John 14:21-24 

* June 11, Bartholomew and Barnabas: Mark 6:7-13, Acts 11:19-30 
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June 29, Peter and Paul: John 21:15-25, Matt. 16:13-19, 2 Cor. 11:21-12:9 
- June 30, The Twelve: Matt. 10:1-8 

August 6, Transfiguration: Luke 9:29-36/Mark 9:2-9, Matt. 17:1-9, 2 Pet. 1:10-19 
- August 20, Thaddzeus: Matt. 10:16-22, 1 Cor. 4:9-16 


It is not unusual to find the same passage used in both Synaxarion and Menologion. In this 
case, we often find a reference in the Menologion directing the reader to the passage in the 
synaxarion. 


History of the Lectionary 


If the history of the New Testament text is relatively poorly known, our knowledge of the history 
of the lectionary text is even less. There are several reasons for this. One is that the Fathers 
have very little to say about the history of the lectionary. Several, beginning with Chrysostom, 
refer to the lessons for a particular day. Some scholars have argued on this basis that the 
lectionary system must be early; Gregory thought that the Saturday and Sunday lections, at 
least, were fixed in the second century, and Metzger argued for the fourth century. (Gregory's 
basis is that the lectionary included Saturday lessons from an early date, implying that it comes 
from a time when Saturday was still the Sabbath. This is very reasonable -- though it should be 
noted that this is merely an argument for the existence of a lectionary, not for the present 
lectionary and not for a lectionary text.) We might note, though, that even by Chrysostom's 
time, we cannot always make the lection and date correspond to that in the late lectionaries. 
There is thus no certain reason to believe Chrysostom used the late Byzantine lectionary. 
Indeed, Chrysostom himself is widely celebrated (November 13), as is Athanasius (May 2). 
This clearly proves that the final form of the lectionary -- or at least the Menologion -- is from 
after their time. 


The other reason for our ignorance is our lack of early evidence. The earliest surviving 
lectionary (2 1604) is from the fourth century, but fragmentary; indeed, prior to the eighth 


century, only ten lectionaries are known (so Kurt & Barbara Aland, The Text of the New 
Testament, p. 81); the list includes @ 1694 [IV -- Greek/Sahidic fragment], @ 1943 [V -- fragments 


of Mark 6, Luke 2], @ 1276 [VI -- Palimpsest, frags of Matt. 10, John 20], 2 1947 [VI -- Psalter; 
has Magnificat and Benedictus], 2 1954 [VI -- Greek/Hebrew fragment, Mark 3], @ 955 [VII -- 
portions of Luke], @ 1348 [VII -- Psalter; has Magnificat and Benedictus], 2 1953 [VII -- Greek/ 
Coptic diglot, now re-listed as 2143 and @ 9240276], and 4 1637 [VII -- Palimpsest]); by 


contrast, we have 248 continuous-text manuscripts from this period. In addition, these early 
lectionaries rarely if ever follow the standard order of the late Byzantine lectionaries (Aland & 
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Aland, p. 167); note that not one of these manuscripts is a true Byzantine lectionary. Vaganay/ 
Amphoux (The Text of the New Testament, p. 24 -- also lists the papyri P°, P*, and P* as 
lectionaries, but even if true, they are too fragmentary to tell us much). 


It therefore seems likely that the final form of the Byzantine lectionary system (including 
weekday lections and the Menologion) is relatively late. Junack, e.g., argues for a date no 
earlier than the seventh century. We have some slight evidence to support this from the 
continuous-text manuscripts, which do not begin to include lectionary markings (apxn and 
TeAoc) until about the eight century. This does not mean that there were no lectionaries prior to 
this time -- but it does imply that the official lectionary did not reach its final form until relatively 
late. 


The Lectionary Text 


Copying a lectionary from a continuous text is difficult. One is forced to constantly skip around 
in the document. This does not mean that lectionaries are never copied by taking selections 
from a continuous text manuscript; the existence of the Ferrar Lectionary (2 547), which has a 


text associated with #2, demonstrates this point. But it is reasonable to assume that the large 
majority of lectionaries were copied from other lectionaries, and only occasionally compared 
with continuous-text manuscripts. 


This being the case, it would seem likely that there would be a "lectionary text" -- a type which 
evolved in the lectionaries, in a manner analogous to the evolution of a type in the versions. 
Like a versional text, the lectionary text would start from some particular text-type (as the Latin 
versions are regarded as deriving from the "Western" type), then evolve in their own way, 
relatively separate from the tradition of continuous-text manuscripts. 


Given the possibly late date of the lectionary system (see the History of the Lectionary), and 
the fact that it is the Byzantine system, the most likely text-type is of course the Byzantine. But 
even if this proves true, there is still the question of which strand of the Byzantine text. 


Thus far we are carried by theory. At this point we must turn to the manuscripts themselves 
and examine the data. 


One of the first to undertake such an examination was E. C. Colwell in "Is There a Lectionary 
Text of the Gospels?" (HTR XXV, 1932; now available in a slightly updated version under the 
title "Method in the Study of Gospel Lectionaries" as Chapter 6 in Studies in Methodology in 
Textual Criticism of the New Testament). Colwell studied twenty-six lections, from all four 
gospels and using both the Synaxarion and Menologion, in as many as 56 manuscripts. 
Colwell discovered that there were lections in which the majority of lectionaries were extremely 
close to the Textus Receptus, but also lections where they were clearly distinct. In addition, in 
all the lections there was a clear Majority Text. Recent studies, such as those by Branton, 
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Redus, and Metzger, have supported this conclusion. The United Bible Societies' edition 
implicitly recognizes this by citing the symbol Lect for the majority text of the lectionaries. 


Colwell's results did not, however, fix the text-type of the Lectionary text (as he was the first to 
admit). The number of passages similar to the Textus Receptus hint at strong Byzantine 
influence, but do not make it certain. Subsequent studies indicated that the lectionary text was 
a mix of Byzantine and "Caesarean" readings -- but as all of this was based on the inadequate 
methodology of divergences from the Textus Receptus, it is perfectly possible that the alleged 
"Ceesarean" readings were in fact Byzantine, and perhaps some of the purported Byzantine 
readings may have been something else. 


In Paul, if the UBS* apparatus is to be trusted, the Lectionary text is strongly Byzantine. 
Excluding variants in punctuation and accents, the UBS‘ text cites Lect 373 times. In all but 
five of these instances, Lect agrees with either Byz or, in the few instances where the 
Byzantine text is divided, with Byz* (the exceptions being 2 Cor. 2:17, which does not belong 
on the list as Byz is incorrectly cited; Phil. 3:12, 18; Col. 2:13, Heb. 13:21c). In addition, there 
are eighteen places where Lect is divided; in every case (Save one where both Lect and Byz 
are divided), at least part of the tradition goes with Byz. For comparison, the Byzantine uncial 
K agrees with Byz in 300 of 324 readings in this set, and the equally Byzantine L agrees with 
Byz in 339 of 366. Thus Lect is actually a better Byzantine witness than these noteworthy 
Byzantine uncials. It appears, in fact, that Lect is the earliest purely Byzantine witness known 
(if it can be considered as a witness). 


We should also mention the published lectionary text of the Greek church, the Apostoliki 
Diakonia edition (cited in UBS4 as @ 4D). This appears to bear much the same sort of relation 


to the Majority lectionary text that the Textus Receptus has to the Majority Text: It is clearly a 
witness to the Majority type, but with many minor deviations which render it an imperfect 
witness. 
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Appendix VII: Critical Apparatus and Critical Editions 


A Critical Apparatus, Comparing the Various Editions: 
Colossians 


To give a real feeling for the various editions, here is a comparison of their texts and apparatus 
for the book of Colossians. In what follows, the text is made by taking the majority reading of 
the texts of UBS, Merk, and Hodges & Farstad. Where the three disagree (e.g. 2:1 ewpaKkav), 
the middle reading is used. Each verse is followed by a critical apparatus. Every variant cited 
in one of our editions will be noted (though | have in some instances rearranged the variants to 
allow a unified presentation, and | haven’t noted v movable e.g. in Col. 2:1, nor have | noted 
variants in accents and breathings; e.g. Tischendorf has one on 2:10 kat cote). Note that this 
does not mean that every variant known to me is cited; in Colossians 2:1 alone, checking only 
twelve minuscules, | found three variants not cited here! (Several of these are spelling errors.) 
Also, | have not included accents, breathings, punctuation, etc. in the text which follows; those 
are modern interpretations, and including them would increase the apparatus significantly (as 
well as being nearly impossible to represent accurately in some publication formats). The list 
below is a list of variants cited in one or more apparatus. 


The first item in each variant is the lemma text. This is followed by a list of the critical 
apparatus which include the variant. If an edition is shown in brackets (e.g. (M)), it means that 
that editor notes part of the variant; if Bover is noted in [brackets] (i.e. [B]), it means he cites 
editors only for that reading, without listing manuscript support. The different readings then 
follow, with supporting editors and manuscripts. 


We note incidentally that this list reveals the falsehood of the implicit claim in NA?’ that its 
appendix Ill lists a// variants between the major critical editions; even if we ignore orthographic 
variants (e.g. Col. 1:13, ep(p)uoaTto), observe e.g. Col. 3:17 (av/eav), 3:25 (KouLoseTaV 
KOULELTAL), 4:9 (YVWELOOUOLV/YVWPLOUOLV). 


Verse divisions follow that of the Nestle-Aland text (see, e.g., 1:21/22). 


The list of editions cited is as follows: 
AP = Auf Papyrus (cited for apparatus only; text=UBS) 


B = Bover 
HF = Hodges & Farstad 
M = Merk 


N13 = Nestle edition 13 (effectively identical in text to all Nestle editions from N13 to N25; | 
actually took the text from N15) 

N27 = Nestle/Aland edition 27 (cited for apparatus only; text=UBS) 

NEB = Tasker (cited for text only; it has too few variants to note) 
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So = Souter 

T = Tischendorf 

U3 = United Bible Societies third edition (cited for apparatus only; text=UBS) 

U4 = United Bible Societies fourth edition (cited for apparatus only; text=UBS) 

UBS = United Bible Societies text collectively (=UBS3, UBS4, NA26, NA27, AP) 

V = Vogels 

VS = Von Soden (NOTE: The only variants cited from Von Soden are those on the same page 
— the ones you see at a causal glance) 

WH = Westcott & Hort (cited for text only) 

For the Latin editions, those cited are: 


M'* = The Latin side of Merk 
N'*t = The Latin side of the Greek/Latin Nestle diglot (twenty-first edition) 


vg* = the Stuttgart vulgate 

vg” = the Wordsworth-White editio minor 

Note: The Latin editions are cited only partially. Variants with no obvious significance for the 
Greek are not covered. 


Places where the editions disagree on the readings of the manuscripts have been noted only 
intermittently. Where AP and T disagree as to the readings of B (as in, e.g., Col. 4:13, 16; AP 
cites B* versus B?, while Tischendorf cites B with no correction), | have followed AP on the 
grounds of better access. Similarly, | have generally trusted AP over the first publication of P**. 
Where N27 disagrees with the Von Soden apparatus (as found in B or M), I’ve generally 
followed Nestle, but have noted the differences when I’ve spotted them (I did not always 
check). But I’ve tried to note places where AP, T, and N27 disagree, just to give a feeling for 
the problems of compiling a critical apparatus. (No doubt this one has errors of its own, and 
probably more than my sources, since | don’t know anyone who can proofread Greek!) For an 
extreme example of this, see Colossians 1:12, which features five instances of the editions 
disagreeing on the readings of a particular manuscript. 


Correctors are noted using the system found in the latest Nestle editions (e.g. D* is the D* of 
N27, which refers generally to the De of T). 


One special note on the manuscripts: N27, and even AP, cite P®* relatively frequently in, e.g., 
Colossians 1. But P®' is very fragmentary, and a large fraction of these citations are based 
solely on space calculations. | simply don’t trust them, and cite P®' only when there is enough 
text to contain at least part of the reading. 
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The Apparatus: Colossians 

Colossians 1:1 — mauAoc amootoAoc xplotou tnoou dia BeAnuaToc BEou Kal TIUOBEOC O 
adeAhmoc 

XploTou inoou : cited in AP HF MT V VS; M' (N#) vgs (vg™) 


. inoou xptotou — D | K 049 056 075 0142 0151 6 104 223 326 436 462 876 1960 2344 
2412 cav dem harl hub tol ulm willelmi arm eth; editions of HF 

-  tkt— P*NAY“4ABF GLP W 0150 33 81 330 1175 1739 ad f am ful karl leg reg sangall 
sanger theo val; editions of B M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


+++ 
Colossians 1:2 — Tolc Ev KOAOCOAIC AYLOLC KAL TLOTOLG ADEAMPOIC EV XPLOTW XAPIC ULV 
Kal ElpNnVvN arto BEou TATPOG NUWV 
ToIG Ev: cited in AP 


. toic — 0150 
- tt—NABDFG1739 pm 


koAoooaic: cited in AP HF MN13 N27 TV VS 


* KoAaooaic — | K P YW 056 075 0151 6 33 69 81 104 223 326 (330 KoAaooaslc) 436 
462 614 629 630 876 1241" 1505 1739 1881 1960 2344 2412 pesh hark bo pm; 
editions of HF 

* defective here but spell KoAaooais in superscription or elsewhere — P*A 

-  tt—NB(D kodAoooasic) F GL 049 0142 0150 365 (1175 KoAoooaalc) 2464 df vg sa 
arm; editions of B M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


ayloic Kal MOTOIC adEAGoic: cited in AP T 


. AdEAHOIC AYLOLC KAL TLOTOLC — P pesh 
° txt = P46-vid pm 
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XploTw: cited in AP M N13 N27 T V 


XPloTOW tnoou — AD* F G 33 104 442 629 d f vg (pesh) sa™s bos; editions of 
(Lachmann) 
ixt — XB D? KLP W 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 81 330 365 436 462 630 1175 


1241s4"° 1505 1739 1881 2344 2464 pm; editions of BHF M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS 
WH 


TlaTPOG Nwv: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 V VS; M' (N'#) vgs (vg"”) 


TIATPOC NUWV KAL KUPLOU INOOU xploTOU — NAC F G1 (P0150 (dem) tol hark** 
TIATPOC NUWV KAL INOOU XPLOTOU TOU KUPLOU NUWV) (056 0142 omit nuwv) 075 6 88 
104 223 256 365 436 462 630 876 (1241s? 2492 natpoc UUWV Kal... ) 13819 1960 
1962 2127 2344 2412 2464 (b) f cav colb (leg et christo iesu domino nostro) (bo) arm™ 
geo? (Ambrosiaster *°"* U3) Jerome; editions of HF 

xt — BD K LW 049 0151 33 81 103 181 326 330 451 460 1175 1505 1739 1852 1881 
1984 1985 ad m(*#"* U4) am div ful harl(™"32°4¥4 U3) karl marian reg sangall sanger pesh 


sa arm™ss geo' slav (Ambrosiaster?"- NA27); editions of BM N13 NEB So T V UBS VS 
WH 


+++ 


Colossians 1:3 — euXaplOTOUHEV TW BEW KAL TATPL TOU KUPLOU NUWV INOOU XPLOTOU 
MIAVTOTE TIEPL UUWV TIOOCEUXOHEVOL 


EeuXapIOTOUWEV: cited in AP T 


euXxaploTwW — C? arm™s? 
EUXAPLOTWHEV — 330 
ixt — NAB C* DF G 1739 rell 


8ew kal narTpi: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 V; Mt 
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8ew natpi — B C* 1739; editions of N13 NEB So T UBS WH 

8Ew Tw Tatpt — D* F G 2005; editions of (Weiss) 

deo patri, i.e. 89€w matpt vel B€w Tw natpt — bd mcolb harl*? pesh? hark? sa bo al 
ixt — NAC? Do(=D1 "4 NA27 , D2 aud U4 ete) | K LP W 049 056 0142 0150 0151 6 33 81 
88 (102 Bew Kal TW TaTPL) 104 181 223 256 326 330 365 436 451 462 629 630 876 
1175 1241 1319 1505 1881 1962 2127 2344 2412 2464 2492 af am dem ful tol arm 
geo; editions of BHF MV VS 
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TOU KUPIOU NUWV Inoou xpioTtou: cited in M'* 
* omit — d bam colb harl¢ gran val 
-  tt— DF Gamcav ful hub theo pm 
Xplotou: cited in AP B M N13 N27 T V 


- omit — B 1739 1881; editions of (Weiss) 
- tt— NACDF G rell; editions of B HF M (N13 in []) NEB So T UBS V VS (WH in []) 


Tiep!: cited in AP B M N13 N27 T VS 


- umep — B D* F G 075 33 69 326 436 442 462 1908 2344: al; editions of WH™"2 

- kt—NACD?KLP W 049 056 0142 0150 0151 81 104 223 330 365 630 876 1175 
1241:4"° 1505 1739 1881 1960 2412 2344* 2464 pm; editions of B HF M N13 NEB So T 
UBS V VS WH" 


+++ 


Colossians 1:4 — akouoavtTec Tv TLOTLIV UUWV EV XPLOTW INOOU Kal THV ayamyv nv 
EXETE ELC TIAVTAG TOUG AYLOUG 
akouoavtsec: cited in T 


si akouavtec — 33 pc 

- tkt—NABCDFG1739 pm 
EV XploTW: cited in AP MT 

. EV KUPLOU — P®~“id N* A 


- tkt—NBCDFGKLP YW 049 056 (075 69 104 326 330 436 442 462 1908 2344° a/ 
TNV EV XploTW) 0142 0150 0151 33 81 104 256 1175 1319 1739 rell 
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nv exete: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 So T (V) VS 
* thv — D?KLWY 049 056 0142 0151 6 223 630 876 1739 1881 1960 2344* 2412; 
editions of HF 
: omit — B 
- txt — (P&" .... xete) NAC D* F GP. 075 0150 (83 nv exnts) 81 104 256 326 330 365 


436 462 1175 1241 1319 1505 1908 2127 2344 2464 ab df m vg hark sa bo arm™=: 
editions of B M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS (WH in []) 


TlavTac Touc ayliouc: cited in AP 
*  Tlavtac TouC ayLtou — D* 


- txt — D? F G (ad ful reg sangall omnes sanctos; am cav karl leg sanger sanctos 
omnes) pm 


+++ 
Colossians 1:5 — dia Thv EATMOd TV ANOKEIMEVNV ULV EV TOLC OUPAVOLC NV 
TIOONKOUOATE EV TW AOYW TNC AANBELOG TOU EUVAYYEALOU 
TOIG Oupavoic: cited in AP 


: oupavoic — 0150 
- tt—NABCDFG1739 pm 


UHIV: cited in M's Ni 
* Nl — 876 
- omit — ful 
- it — NABC DF G 1739 am cav hub theo tol val pm 


Tiponkouocate: cited in M VS 


* — nKouoate — 919 vg? sa? Marcion 
- txt — P*“4*NABCDFG1739 pm 


oe 
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Colossians 1:6 — Tou mapovtoc Eic UUaC KABWC KAL EV TAVTL TW KOOUW EOTIV 
KAPTIOPOPOUHEVOV KAL AUXAVOHEVOV KABWC KAL EV UMLV AM NC NUETAC NKOUCATE KAL 
EPEYVWTE THV xaplv TOU BEou Ev AGANVELA 


ev TlavTi: cited in AP T 


° Tlavtt — K 0151 
° ixt — P* rell 


eoTiv: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T V VS 


*  Katseotiv — D?F GKLP W 049 056 075 0142 0151 6 181 206 223 462 630 1505 1960 
2344 2464 d f m vg Ambrosiaster; editions of (HF a/ kat €oTt) 

- txt — P* NABC D* P0150 33 81 104 326 330 365 436 1175 1241" 1739 1881 1912 
2464* bo arm; editions of B M N13 NEB (So a/ eott) TUBS V VS WH 


Kal augéavoypevov: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T V VS 


- omit — D' K 049 056 0142 0151 6 323 614 629 630 876 1022 2344* 2412 pm; editions 
of HF=rs 


- txt — P* P&"4N AB C D* F GLP W 075 0150 33 81 104 223 256 330 365 436 462 
1175 1241 1319 1505 1739 1881 1960 2127 2344° 2464 d f vg bo (pesh? hark? arm? 
Ephraem augavouevov Kal KapTIOmoOpoULEVOV) Ambrosiaster pm; editions of B HF™ 
M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 

EV UNIV: cited in (AP) (T) 
- Untv — (D*¥424d'T) (D* illeg. 244 AP) 
° ixt — P** D'd rell 

nc: cited in AP T 


. omit —FG 
° txt — P** P®'-t D rell 


+++ 
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Colossians 1:7 — ka8oc euaGeTtEe ano Enadpa TOU ayaTMTOU OUVOOUAOU NHWV OC EOCTIV 
TUMOTOG UTIEP UULWV OLAKOVOC TOU XPLOTOU 


Ka®we: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T VS 


. Ka@we Kat — D? KL W (049 kai kaqws) 056 075 0142 0151 104 223 365 630 876 1175 
1505 1739 1881 1960 2412 hark; editions of HF 

° ixt — P**N ABC D* F GP 0150 33 81 629 1241s" 1906 2464 abd fm am dem ful tol 
bo goth; editions of B M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


eyaGete: cited in AP T 


. ywabetai— FG 
* txt — P* (N euaBate!) D (462 euaGetat) pm 


amo: cited in T 


. Tapa — 33 241 436 
- txt — P** P®'“"4NAABCDFG1739 pm 


ouvoouAou NYWwv: cited in AP; M'* 


. OUVOOAOU NUwv — P4* 

: OUVOUAOUGC NUOWV — F 

: KAL OUVOOUAOU NUWV — 223 

-  tkt— P*°NABCD G(W ouvdouAou Uwv) (harl theo Kat CUVOOUAOU NUWv) pm 


oc: cited in AP 


. -o= PF 
- tkt—NABCDFG1739 pm 
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UTIEép Uv: cited in AP B M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 V VS 


*  uTep nuwv — P* N* AB D* FG3 5 (6""B, (M)) 206* 322 326* 436 623 1505 2344° 
2401 m(*#"4 U3) Ambrosiaster°™™; editions of B M NEB™ So VS WH" 

- txt — X?C D'KLP W 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 (67°4U4) 33 81 104 223 256 326° 
330 451 462 629 630 876 1175 1241" 1319 1739 1881 1960 1962 2127 2344* 2412 
2464 2492 abd f vg pesh hark sa bo arm goth eth; editions of HF N13 NEB™"s Som T 
UBS V WH™s 


TOU xploTou: cited in AP T; Mi 
* = xptotou — K 0151 3 209* 


* — xplotou inoou — f vg goth 
-  tkt— P*DF Gapm (2344 omit dtakovoc... ® nULv ThV UUWv) 


+++ 


Colossians 1:8 — 0 kal OnAWoac ULV ThHV UUDV ayamnyv EV MVEUHATL 
Oo Kal: cited in AP 


° Kat — 0142 
- txt — P** 056 pm 


+++ 


Colossians 1:9 — dia TOUTO Kal NHEIC Ad Nc NUEPAC EKOUOAHEV OU MAUOL"EGa UTEP 
UUWV TIPOOEUXOHEVOL KAL ALTOUHEVOL VA TANPWONTE THv Emtyvwolv BEANUWATOC AUTOU EV 
TIAON COPIA KAL OUVEOEL MHEUMATLKN 

Kal nyElc: cited in AP 


. nuseic — 049 
- kt — P* pm 
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KAI GITOUHEVOI: cited in AP M N13 N27 T V 


- omit —BK0151 122* pc 

- kt— P*NACDF GLP W 049 056 075 0142 0150 6 33 81 104 223 256 330 365 436 
462 630 876 1175 1241? 1319 1505 1739 1881 1960 2127 2412 (2344: 
TINODEUXOUEVOC KAL AITOULEVOL) 2464 d f am dem ful tol pm 


THV Emyvwolv: cited in AP MT 


* 7 Emyvwosi — D' (l?"4M) 69 436 440 462 2344°¢ 
- txt — P*° D*? F G rell? (ad. Lat. cf. T, M'#) 


+++ 
Colossians 1:10 — nepinatnoal a&iwe TOU KUPLOU ELC TAGAV APEOKELAV EV TIAVTL EPYW 
AYATW KAPTIOPOPOUVTES KAl AUEAVOHEVOL TN EMYVWOEL TOU BEOU 
Tle pitatnoai: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T V VS 


* = Tepimatnoat uuac — N? D? KL P W 049 056 075 0142 (0150 nepinatnoal nuac) 0151 
104 223 330 365 436 630 876 1505 1960 2344* 2412 arm; editions of HF 

° ixt — P** N* ABC D* F G6 33 69 81 326 462 1175 1241" 1739 1881 1906* 2344> 
2464; editions of B M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


TOU Kupliou: cited in AP M T 
* Tou Beou — 075 81 1908 (d7°"- M) (fT) vg pesh (Ambrosiaster) 
e txt = p46 Pét-vid pm 

apeoxeliav: cited in AP T VS 
. apeokiav — NAC DF GP; editions of T V VS WH 


- txt — P* BK LW 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 223 330 436 462 876 1739 1960 2344 
2412; editions of BHF M N13(!) NEB So UBS 
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TH emyvwoel: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T (V) VS; M't Ni vgs 
. EV TY ETMUYVWOEL — N? W 075 6 104 330 1175 1505 1908 ab df mcav dem ful karl leg 
reg sangall sanger (tol#°* M'*) 
* ~— €l¢ TH EMyvwoel — D? K L 049 056 0142 0150 0151 223 436 462 630 876 1960 2344 
2412; editions of HF 


° ixt — P**N* ABC D* F GIP 33 81 365 442 1241 1739 1881 1912 2464 am (tol?*""T) 
arm; editions of BM N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


+++ 

Colossians 1:11 — ev maon Suvapet SUVAHOUHEVOL KATA TO KpAaTOC TNC SOENSC AUTOU EIC 
TIACAV UTIOMOVN Kal WAKpPOBULULaV HETA xapac 
dSuvaye! OuUVAaPOUPEVOI: cited in AP 

. OUVQHEL KAL OUVAHOUUEVOL — 049 

> kt — P* pm 
TNS 50Ene: cited in T; (M'*) 

* TNS loxuOc — 33 


. claritatis — am cav ful hub theo tol val 
- txt — P*evid Pot-vid XN A BC D F G 1739 (d g leg’ Ambrosiaster gloriae) pm 


el¢ Taoav: cited in AP 


. elc Tac macav — D* 
-  t&kt— P*D?FGpm 


+++ 
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Colossians 1:12 — euXaploTOUVTES TW NATPL TW LKAVWOAVTL NAG Elc THV HEPLOA TOU 
KANPOU TWV AYLWV EV TW PWT 


euxapiotouvtsec: cited in AP N27 


. Kal EUXaploTOUVTEC — P**“4 1175 Ambrosiaster 
-  tkt— NABC(? 321 326 4369 euxapltotouuE[v]) DF G pm 


euxap. Tw: cited in AP M N13 N27 T V 


' euxap. ava Tw — P*B 
- tkt—NACDFGKLP 33 1739 rell 


TW TaTpI: cited in AP (B) HF M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 (V) VS; Mt Nt (vgs) vg 


* Tao 8ew natpt — N (F G Pew Tw natpl) 69 (865744 N27) f cav colb ful tol val pesh sa™s 
bos (arm?*"4 U4) Speculum; editions of WH™"s 

* To 8ew kat matpt — C? 075 0150 6 81° 88 104 223 256 263 326 (386574 U4) 436 459 
462 614 629 1319 1573 1739" 1877 2127 2200° 2412 (2495 Tw matpl Kal Bew) a 
dem harl* hub theo hark** slav; editions of HF™"3 

TW TIATPL TOU xpLoTOU — 330 451 2492 

* omit — (18817""-U3, U4) 

-  tt— P*ABC*DKLP YW 049 056 0142 0150 0151 33 81* 181 424 630 876 1175 
1241=-PP 1505 1739* 1852 (18812""*NA27) 1912 1960 1962 2200* 2344 2464 bd mam 
karl sanger sa™s boss (arm? U3, U4) geo goth Ambrosiaster; editions of B HF™ M N13 
NEB So T UBS V VS WH" 


IKavWcavTi: cited in AP (B) MN13 N27 So T U4 V VS 


. KaAsoavtt — D*(?74U4) F G 33 436 1175 (a#7N27, M) bdfmsaarm goth 
Ambrosiaster Speculum 

. KOAEOQVTL KAL LKaVWeavtTt — B (2344 ikavwcavtTl Kal KaAEoavTl) (a4 U4); editions 
of (Lachmann) (Weiss) 

- txt — P*“4N AC D(?2"4N27, T 124U4) 1K LP YW 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 6 81 
104 256 263 365 424 630 1175 124154" 1319 1573 1739 1881 1912 1962 2127 2464 vg 
pesh hark pal bo ; editions of B HF N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 
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nuac: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 VS; (M'*) Ni vgst vg 


* upac — NB 69 104 256 263 365 436 459 629 1175 1319 1573 1739 1881 1906 1984 
1985 2127 2344° 2492* am cav sangall tol hark" sa arm goth eth slav Ambrosiaster; 
editions of N13 NEB So™"s T UBS V VS WH 

- tkt—ACDFGKLP WY 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 6 33 814 223 326 330 424 436 
451 462 630 876 1241%"" 1505 1960 1962 2344* 2421 2464 2492°abdfmcolb dem 
ful hub karl leg reg sanger val pesh hark bo geo eth; editions of BHF M So™ WH™=s 


TWV ayiwv: cited in AP 

- omit — 0150 

e txt = P46-vid Pé1-vid pm 
EV TW OWT: cited in AP T 


* Tw dwt — C* 
-* tkt—NABC?DFE Grell 


+++ 
Colossians 1:13 — oc EppuoaTo nuac EK TNC EEQUOLAC TOU OKOTOUC KAL HETEOTNOEV ELC 
THv BaOlAElav TOU ULOU TNS ayaTmMc AUTOU 
eppuoato: cited in AP T 


* epuoato — B* F G(* eurusato) P 0150 2344°; editions of MT V WH 
- tkt— P*NABSC DKLW 049 056 075 0142 0151 223 330 436 462 876 1739 1960 
2344* 2412 pm; editions of B HF N13(!) NEB So UBS VS 
nuac: cited in AP T; N' vgst vg 


. uyac — P 056 0142 104 314 876 1906 am cav pc 
-  tt— P*NABCDFGKLWY 049 075 0150 0151 223 330 436 462 1739 1960 2344 
2412 ful hub karl leg reg sangall sanger val al 


+++ 
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Colossians 1:14 — ev wm EXOUEV THV ANOAUTPWOLV THV AMPNOLV TWV ALAPTLWV 
exouev: cited in AP B M N13 N27 SoT V 


. EOxOUsV — B 635? sa bo; editions of WH™"2 
: excuev — 1022* 
-  ikt— N (Ailleg.) C D F G 1739 rell; editions of BHF M N13 NEB So T V VS UBS WH" 


Thv atloAuTpwotv: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 So T U4 VS; M* Nt vgs vg 


*  THV anoAUTPWOLV SIA TOU AlLWAaTOC AUTOU — 206 223 330 383 424 614 630 876 1505 
1518 1912 1960 2005 2200 2344* 2412 2464 dem leg hark arm slav al; editions of 
HF ™arg 


- tkt—NABCDFGKLPW 049 056 075 1041 0150 0151 6 33 81 104 256 263 365 
436 459 462 630 1022 1175 1241" 1319 1573 1739 1852 1881 1962 2127 2344* (a 
bam harl* wir Kat THV AMOAUTWOLV) b (d omit Tov amoAUTPWOLV) f Mm am (cav) ful harl* 
(hub) karl (reg) sangall sanger tol pesh pal sa bo geo eth pm; editions of B HF™ M N13 
NEB So T V VS UBS WH 


THV agnotv: cited in AP T 


7 omit — D* 
- tkt—NABCD?F G1739 (f Kal Thv adnotv) pm 


+++ 


Colossians 1:15 — oc EoTlv ElKWV TOU BEOU TOU GOPATOU TIPWTOTOKOS TIAONC EKTLOTAL 
oc: cited in AP T 

> o-FG 

° ixt — NABCD 1729 f rell 
EIKOV: Cited in AP 


* omit — 056* 0142* 
- tkt—NABCDFG1739 pm 
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TIPWTOTOKOG Taons EKTIOTAl... '°.... Ta MavTa: cited in MT VS 


° omit — Marcion??¢ Tertullian (et apud WI, VS, sed. cf. v. 16!) 
° ixt — P®°NABC DFG 1739 rell 


TIPWTOTOKOG: cited in AP 

* TIpWTOKOG — F 

-* kt—NABCDG1739 pm 
KTIOEWC: cited in AP 


. TNS KTlIoEWC — 0151 2412 
- tt—NABCDF GK 1739 pm 


+++ 


Colossians 1:16 — oTl €v auTW EKTLOBN Ta Navta Ta EV TOIC OUPAVOIC KA Ta ETM THC YNC 
Ta OPATA KAL Ta AOpPATA ElTE OPOVOL ELTE KUPLOTNTOC ELTE APXAl ElTE EEOUOCLAL Ta NAVTA 
Ol AQUTOU KAL ELC AUTOV EKTLOTAL 


Ta mavtTa: cited in AP T 


° Tlavta — K 0151 442 463 
. txt — P* rell 


Ta €v ToIc oupavoic: cited in AP B HF (M) N13 (N27) T VS 


. EV TOLC OUPAVOIC — P** N* B D* FG W 6 33 69 1739; editions of B N13 NEB So T 
UBS WH 

* Ta TE EV TOLG OUPAvoIC — C 

-  tt— N?AD? KL P 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 81 104 223 330 365 436 462 630 876 
1175 1241 1881? 1960 2344(° omit Toic) 2412 2464 arm goth; editions of HF M V VS 
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Kal Ta Em TN ync: cited in AP B HF (M) N13 (N27) T VS 


. Kal EM THS ynC — P** N* BW 6 33 1739 1881?; editions of B N13 NEB So T UBS WH 
-  tt— P*N?ACDF GKLP 049 056 0142 0150 0151 81 104 223 330 365 436 462 630 
876 1175 1241" 1505 1960 2344 2412 2464; editions of HF MV VS 


Ta opata kal Ta aoparta: cited in T 


. Ta aopata Kal Ta opata — 69 
. Ta opata Kal aopata — 1739 
- tt—P*NABCDFGpm 


efouoial Ta mavta: cited in AP N27 


-  eFouoltat ott Mavta — P* 
-  tkt—NABCDF G1739 rell 


d1 GUTOU KdI Elc auUTOV: Cited in T 


. ELC AUTOV KAL OL AGUTOU — 69 
. Ol AUTW KAL ELC AUTOV — 2344° 
> tkt— P* pm 

EKTIOTAI: Cited in AP T 


. EKTLOaL — C 
° KeKTELoTal — FG 
° ixt — P** NAB D 33 1739 rell 


+++ 


Colossians 1:17 — kal GuTOC EOTIV TIPO NAVTWV KAL TA TAVTA EV AUTW OUVEOTNKEV 
v. 17: cited in AP 


* omit — (F4 AP) 
* txt — P* D (FT) G pm 
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Ta mavtTa: cited in AP M T 
* nTavta — D (F#"T) G 33* arm 
° ixt — P®*NABC 1739 pm 

ev auTw: cited in AP MT 


*  auta — P* (F4T) G Origen? 
- tt—NABCD 1739 f? pm 


+++ 
Colossians 1:18 — kal auToc EoTIv N KEMAAN TOU OWLUATOG TNC EKKANOLAC OO EOTLV APXN 
TIOWTOTOKOSG EK TWV VEKPWV LVA YEVNTAL EV TIAOLV 
n KegaAn: cited in AP T 


. Kepmadn — 075 0150 0151 33 1908 arm? 
> kt— P*NABCD 223 330 436 462 876 1739 1960 2344 2412 pm 


oc eoTiv: cited in AP T 


. o sotiv — P*F G69 
° ixt — NABCD1739f pm; 


apyn;: cited in AP (B) M (N13) (N27) T (VS) 


*  napxn — P* B 075 0278 6 (817"B, M) 104 424° (117574 N27) 1739 1881 1908 pc; 
editions of (WH [n] apxn) 

. anapxn — 056 0142 33 181 442 pc 

* kt—-NACDFGKLP WY 049 0150 0151 (8124N27) 223 876 (11757""B, M) 1960 
2412 pm; editions of BHF M N13 NEB So T V VS UBS 


EK TWV VEKPWvV: Cited in AP M N27 T 


TOV VEKPOV _ P46 nN* Irenaeustet 
ixt — XN? ABC DF G (330 ek nekrwn) 1739 rell/ 
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++ 4 


Colossians 1:19 — oTlL Ev QUTW EUSOKhOEV Nav O TANPWHA KATOLKNOAL 
OTI Ev auTW: cited in AP 

. OTLO EV AUTW — 056* 0142 

- tt — P* pm 
eudokhoev: cited in AP T VS 


* MqudoKnoev — AD P0150 0278 462 2344° 

* ~— ed0KNOEV — (N*2"4 AP) 

- txt — P* (N24 T, N22-44 AP) BC F GK LP W 049 056 075 0142 0151 223 330 436 876 
1739 1960 2344* 2412 pm 


TANnpwowpa: cited in AP M; M2 Ni 
*  TANPWHA TNS BeotnTtoc — 075 330 af am bam harl* hub oxon wir arm Ambrosiaster 
pc 
- kt—P*NABCDFGKLPW 049 056 0142 0150 0151 0278 223 436 462 876 1739 
1960 2344 2412 cav ful tol pm 


KaTOIKnoal: cited in M'* Nt 


* add corporaliter — (ful innabitare corporaliter, mon tol habitare corporalier) Pelagius 
* txt — P*°D F G (af am bam hub oxon reg habitare, d cav theo val inhabitare) pm 


+++ 
Colossians 1:20 — kal dt auTOU anoKaTaAAGEal Ta MavTa El¢ AUTOV ElpNnvoTIolvNnoasc o1a 
TOU AIUATOS TOU OTAUPOU AUTOU Ol AUTOU EITA TA ET TNS YNC ELITE TA EV TOLG OUPAVOIC 
amoxaTaAAaéai: cited in AP T 


*  KatadAAagat — 049 2344° 
* amoKxataAAagn — A 
> tt— P*NBCDFG 1739 pm 
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autTou 61 auTou: cited in AP (B) (HF) (M) (N13) (N27) T (U3) (U4) (V) VS 


: ot autou — P** W 

* qautou — B D* F GIL075 (0151 omit tou otaupou auTou dt aUTOU) 0278 81 104 436 
442 1739 1906* 1908 df vg arm; editions of HF'™"s 

- tt—NACD'KLP 049 056 0150 0278 33 223 330 462 876 1960 2344 2412 pesh 
hark bo; editions of B HF* M N13 NEB So T V VS (UBS WH autou [di autou]) 


TNS ync: cited in AP MT 


* —ync — P** B 056 0142 2344° 
- tkt—NACDFGKLPW 049 075 0150 0151 0278 33 81 104 330 436 462 1175 1739 
2344* pm 
Ev ToIc Oupavoic: cited in AP HF T VS 


ev oupavoic — 0142 

* — €T TOLC OUPAavolLC — (K#"4 AP) L049 0151 1022 1960 2401 2423; editions of HF™ 

-  txt— P*NABC DFE G (K*®“T) P W 056 075 0150 0278 33 223 330 436 462 876 1739 
2344; editions of B HF™"s M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


ync.... oupavoic: cited in M'* N' vgs 


*  oupavoic.... yng — f ful orl oxon reg (Sangall) wir 
-  txt— P*NABDFGadamcav (leg) sanger pm 


+++ 
Colossians 1:21 — kol Uudc NOTE OVTAC ATMAAOCTPIWHEVOUC Kal EXBPOUC TN Stavola EV 
TOLG EPYOIC TOIC TOVNPOIC 
ammAAoTpiwpEevouc: cited in AP 
. amMAAOTPLWHEVOG — 0278 


* ammAAWTPLWHEVOUG — 330 2344° 
- txt — P** pm 
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€x8pouc: cited in AP T 


*  ek@pouc — FG 
expouc — 0278 
: txt — P*°D rell 


Tn dSiavoia: cited in AP MT V 


* Tc Stavotac — D* (F Gf ty¢ Stavoltac UUWwv) (P Thc Stavoia!) (a d wir THC Stavoliac 
autou?) ful harl* mon Irenaeus Hilary Ambrosiaster 
° txt — P** D? am cav hub theo tol val rell/ 


+++ 


Colossians 1:22 — vuvi 6€ amoKaTnAAaXEV EV TW OWHATL THS CAPKOC AUTOU OLA TOU 
BavaTtou TAPAONTEAL UWAC AYLOUG KAL AUWHOUC KAL AVEYKANTOUG KATEVWTLOV AUTOU 


vuvi: cited in AP T 


° vuv — P*D* FG 
° ixt — NABC D? 1739 rell 


amokaTnAAaxev: cited in AP B (M) N13 N27 So T U3 U4 V 


* ~~ amokatnAAaynte — B; editions of Som"s WH™="s 

. anmokataAAayntse — P* 

. anokatnAAayntat — 33 

. am AAaxev — 104 459 

* amokataAAayevtec — D* F Gbd goth Ambrosiaster Irenaeus Speculum 

* &kt— NAC D? KL (P44 AP W4 AP 0278 817° U3 330 451 212774U3 2492 
aneKaTNAAGEEvV) 048? 049 056 0142 0150 0151 6 256 365 436 462 630 1175 1241 suPP 
1319 1505 1739 1881 1962 2344 2464 af mam dem ful tol pesh hark arm geo eth slav 
pm; editions of B HF M N13 NEB So™ T UBS V VS WH* 


EV TW OWHATI: Cited in AP 


TW OWYATL — P* 
-* kt—NABDFG1739 pm 
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TNS CapKoc auTou: cited in AP (M) T V 


* TNS capKOoc — FG 
* — autou — Marcion (apud Tertullian) 
- tkt—P*D pm 


S8avarou: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 TV VS 


*  @avatou autou — NAP 056 0142 81 88 206 223 326 (830 Bavatou EauTOU) 429 
614 630 876 124154" 1518 1799 1912 1960 2412 2464 a pesh hark** arm Irenaeus 
Speculum; editions of HF™"s VS 

> wkt— P*“4BCDFGIM4KLP W 049 075 0150 0151 0278 33 104 223 365 436 462 
876 1175 1505 1739 1881 1960 2344 2412 b df vg goth Tertullian; editions of B HF™ M 
N13 NEB So T UBS V WH 


TlapaoTnrtai: cited in AP T 
. Tapaotntac — W 
- — exhibete — d g Speculum? 
> tt—P*DFGpm 
aveykAntTouc: cited in AP 


*  aveKAntouc — FG 
- txt — (P“a.... KAnToUC) NAB CD 1739 pm 


+4 


Colossians 1:23 — €1 Ye EMIMEVETE TN MOTEL TEBENEALWUEVOL KAL EOPALOL KAL UN 
METAKLVOUHEVOL AMO TNC EATIOOC TOU EVUAYYEALOU LU NKOUOATE TOU KNnPUXBEVTOG EV 
TIAON KTLOEL TH UTIO TOV OUPAVOV OU EYEVOUNV EYW MauAOc SiaKOvoc 


€1 ye: cited in AP 


: eLye Kat — 056 0142 
> txt — P** pm 
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Kal yn: cited in AP M N27 T 

. un — P**" 33 489 

-* tkt—NABCDFE G1739 rell 
ou nkouocate: cited in AP T 

-  omit—K 

-* tkt—NABCDF G0151 1739 rell 
€v Tlaon KTIOE!: cited in AP HF M N27 T 


* ev TON TN KTlOEL — N? D? K LP WV 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 81 104 365 630 
1505 1739 1881 2464; editions of HF 

- txt — (P* ev maon Kk... ) NX* ABC D* F G 33 69 326 614 1175 1241" arm; editions of 
B M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


uTIO TOV OUpavov: cited in AP T 


. um oupavov — F G 4* 429 
-* tkt—NABCD1739 pm 


diakovoc: cited in AP MT 


a Knpus Kal aTIOOTOAOG — N* Pm 

: OlaKOVOC Kal aTlooTOAOc — 81 eth 

: Knpus Kal ATIOOTOAOG Kal dtakOvoc — A hark™"s sas 

- tkt—nBCDFGKLPW 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 33 1739 d f am dem ful 
tol pesh hark bo arm pm 


+++ 


Colossians 1:24 — vuv xalpw Ev ToLc NABNUAOLV UNEP UUWV KAL AVTAVATANPW Ta 
UOTEPNHATA TWV BALWEWV TOU XPLOTOU EV TN OAPKI HOU UTIEP TOU OTWHATOC AUTOU O 
EOTLV N EKKANOLA 
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vuv: cited in AP M T 


* oc vuv — D* F Gd f Ambrosiaster 
- tkt—NABC DSF G 1739 (1799 adelfoi nun) pm 


na@npaorv: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T VS 


*  maGnuaol Hou — N?2075 81 223 323 (32674 N27) 330 629 1241"? 1505 1912 1960 
2005 2344* 2464 t hark sa arm eth Chrysostom al; editions of HF™2 

-  tkt— X*ABCDF G33 81 104 (32674 M) 365 436 462 630 876 1022 1175 1739 (1799 
Bauyaolv) 1881 2344° 2412 ab df am dem ful tol pm; editions of B HF™ M N13 NEB 
So T UBS V VS WH 


UTIEp UUWv: cited in AP MT 
. UUWV — N* L 69* 
- bkt—-NABCDFGKPW 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 33 81 104 1175 1739 
pm 
avtavamAnpw: cited in AP T 


* avtavaTAnpwv — P* 
*  avarAnpw — F G 049 181 209* 327 
-* kt—NABCDKLPW 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 33 1739 pm 


EV TN OapKI: cited in AP T 
* evoapki— FG 


. EV TW OWNATL — W 
-  tkt— P*“4n ABCD 1739 pm 


UTIEP TOU OTWHATOC auToOu: cited in AP T 
- omit —W 


UTIEP TOU OTWHATOG — D* 
- tkt—NABCFG1739dfvg pm 
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oO coTiv: cited in AP T VS 


* oc cotiv — C D* KW 049 0150 0151 330 1022 
> kt— NABD'F GLP 056 075 0142 0278 33 81 104 223 436 462 876 1175 1739 1799 
1960 2344 2412 pm 


n ekKAnola: cited in AP T 


ekkAnota — D* 460 876 
- tkt—NABCD?FG1739 pm 


+++ 
Colossians 1:25 — nc evevounyv Eeyc SlAKOVOC KATA THV OLKOVOLLAV TOU BEOU THV 
SOBELOAV HOL ELC UAC TANPWwoal Tov Aoyov TOU BEouU 
eyw diakovoc: cited in AP M T VS; Mt Ni 
. eyw MauAoc Stakovoc — N* AP 33 104 241 330 1912 arm 
- omit — 075 
* kt—-NBCDFGKLW 049 056 0142 0150 0151 0278 81 104 223 436 462 876 1175 


1739 1799 1960 2127 2344 2412 d f am cav dem (ful mon dtakovoc Eyw) hub theo tol 
val pesh hark pm 


Aoyov Tou @eou: cited in AP 


* Xoyov Tou BEOU TOUT EOTIV Elc Ta EBVN — 075 
° xt —-NABCDFG1739 pm 


+++ 


Colossians 1:26 — To HWUOTEPLOV TO AMOKEKPUNUEVOV AMO TWV ALWVWV KAL AMO TWV 
YVEVEWV VUV O€ EMAVEPWEHN TOLC AYLOLG AUTOU 
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vuv de: cited in AP HF (M) T VS 


* 0 vuv — H 075 0278 69? (33074 aves) 436 1175 (1906? o vuvit) 1908 hark** arm 
> kt—-NBCFGP WY 048 33 (83074M) 1739 (A D K L049 056 0142 0150 0151 223 
462 876 1799 1960 2344 2412 pm HF vuvi de) 


emavepweOn: cited in AP (M) T 
. davepwbev — D* 
‘ edavepwbev — D? 


. eyvwplo8n — 2005 hark** 
- kt—NABCF G33 1739 pm 


ayloic: cited in AP MT V 


* amootoAoic — FG 
- tkt—NABCD 33 1739 df vg rell 


+++ 
Colossians 1:27 — oc nOeAnoev o BEOC Yvw—loal TL TO TAOOTOS TNC OO0ENS TO HUOTEPLOU 
TOUTOU EV TOIC EBVEOLV OC EOTLV XPLOTOC EV UULV N EATIC TNS SOENS 
yvwptioai: cited in AP 


. yvwvat — YW 
- tkt—NABCDFG1739 pm 


TI TO MAOUTOC: cited in AP HF MT (V) VS 


* TIC TO TAOUTOC — NC PW 0750150 81 104 223 436 1960; editions of HF™"s 

*  ToTAOUTOSC — FG 

. TOV TAoUTOV — D* 

- txt — P**ABD'HKLO049 056 0142 0151 0278 33 330 462 (876 TL To MAaToc!) 1022 
1175 1739 1799 2412; editions of B HF ** M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 
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TNS Soxne: cited in AP N27 

« JOMt= Ps 

- kt—NABCDF G33 1739 pm 
TouTou: cited in AP M N13 N27 T V 


* tou Beou — D* F G (b df Ambrosiaster mysterii dei?) 
- txt — P**“4 x(* Clement? tou) AB C D? 33 1739 (arm autou?) (a mysterii huius?; am 
dem ful tol sacramenti huius) rell 


oc eotiv: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 T V VS 


* ocsotiv — P*ABF GP 6 33 424° 1739 1881 1908 ab df vg; editions of NEB (So o 
eott) UBS WH" 

- tkt—NCDHIKLY 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 81 104 223 330 365 436 462 
630 876 1175 1241" 1505 1799 2127 2344 2412 2464; editions of BHF MN13 T V 
VS WH"™'s 


eATc THS 50ENG: cited in AP 


* — gATUc OO0ENC — 048 
- tkt— P* pm 


+++ 


Colossians 1:28 — ov nuElc KaTAayYeAAOHEV VOUBETOUVTES MavTa aVOpwrnov KAL 
OLOGOKOVTESC Mavta avOpwnov Ev MAGN SCOPLA iva NAPAOTNOWLEV Navta avOpwnov 
TEAELOV EV XPLOTW 

Ov NHEIC: cited in AP 


: EV NUELc — YW 
- txt — P** pm 
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katayyeAAouev: cited in AP 


. KaTAaYYEAOUVTEG — P* 
- tkt— NABC (D katavysAAouev) F G (830 2344° katayyeAouEv) 1739 pm 


vou®8eTouvTsec tavta av@pwnov: cited in AP 
. vou8Eetouvtec — WY 
- tkt— P* pm 
Kal d6ISaOKOVTEG Navta av@pwrov: cited in AP HF (M) N13 N27 T (V) VS 


: Kal dto6aoKovtsc — D* F G 0142 0278 33 326 330 614 629 d f ful leg mon reg tol 
(pesh) eth Ambrosiaster al; editions of HF'™"s 

* omit — L 81 424° 442 460 1241" 1505 1908 2344° Clement? al 

-  txt— P*NABCD? KP W 049 056 075 0150 0151 223 104 365 436 462 630 876 1175 
1739 1799 1881 1960 2412 2464 am cav hub theo val pm; editions of B HF™ M N13 
NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


oo®gia: cited in AP MT V 

* oodia nmveuyatike — FGdf 

: txt — P* D pm (436* 1799 omit ev Maon oodta iva NapaoTNnOCHEV Navta avOpwnov) 
TIAPAOTNOWLHEV: cited in T 

*  Tlapaotnoousev — (P#""T) 69 

* xt — P* (P#4- AP) pm 
Tlavta av@pwrov TeAeiov: cited in M'* N'* vgs 


* teAetov — df ful reg sangall tol Ambrosiaster 
- txt — P**D F Gaamcav hub leg sanger theo val pm 
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XpioTw: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T V VS 


* =XploTw inoou — N? D? HK LP W 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 6 104 223 330 
365 436 462 630 876 1175 1505 1799 2344 2412 f am dem ful tol sa goth arm eth; 
editions of HF 

° ixt — P** N* ABC D* F G 33 81 1241" 1739 1881 1960 2464 b d m* Clement 
Ambrosiaster; editions of B M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


+++ 
Colossians 1:29 — Elc 0 Kal KOTIW AYWVICOMEVOC KATA TV EVEPYELAV AUTOU THV 
EVEPYOUHEVNV EV EHOL EV OUVAHEL 
Elc¢ o: cited in AP T 
. ev o — F Gd? f? 
- txt — P*° D (330 eis on) pm 
duvauel: cited in AP 


. OuvapuEt BEou — H° 
> txt — P** pm 


+++ 
Colossians 2:1 — 8EAw yap UAC ELOEVAL NALKOV AYWVA EXW UTEP UUWV KAL TWV EV 
AQOOILKELA KAL OGOL OUX EWPAKAV TO TIPOOWMOV HOU EV OAPKL 
yap: cited in APM TVS 


>  O¢€ — H 075 69 88 436 462 1319 1908 2344? 2401 
> kt—P*XNABCDHKLPW 049 056 0142 0278 33 223 330 1739 pm 


e1devali: cited in AP 
° eloeva —A 


- + fratres — a (1799 add adeAdot pro BEAv); [cited in M'*"] 
° ixt — P* rell 
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€xw: cited in AP 
. exwyHEev — 0150 
. omit — 1799 
° txt — P* rell 
umep: cited in AP HF N13 N27 T VS 


> mept — D*? F GK L049 056 0142 0151 0208 330 2344; editions of HF 
> kt— P*NABCD'HP W 075 0150 0278 33 81 104 365 436 442 630 1175 1505 1739 
1881 1912 2464; editions of B M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


Aaodik(e)Iia: cited in AP T VS 
* AatdoiKkia — XNAB* C D* FGHKLP 075 0142 0208 0278; editions of T V WH 
. Laudiciae (for Laodiciae) — (a) am* harl*; [cited in M'*'] 
- txt — P* B? D? UW 049 056 0150 0151; editions of B HF M N13(!) NEB So UBS VS 
Aaodikelalaodikeia sine add.: cited in M N13 N27 T V 
* add kal Towv ev tepanoAel (cf. 4:13) — 88 104 330 424 442 463 syr™ 
° txt — P*° 0151 rell 
ooo: cited in AP 
. ooouosou — K* 
° ixt — P* rell 
ewpaKkav: cited in AP [B] (HF) (M) T (VS) 


. eopakav — N* C P 0484 0208; editions of B N13 NEB T UBS V WH 

*  ewpaKkaot — D'LW 059 056 075 0142 editions of (HF So ewpakaot) VS 
° eopaKkaolv — XN? D? HK 0151 0278 1022"; 

* — txt — (P** eorakan mou) AB D* 0150 1739; editions of M 


Ev oapkI: cited in AP T V 


. omit — N* 
. ixt — P* rell 
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+44 


Colossians 2:2 — iva mapakAnOwolv al Kapdlal AUTWV OUUBIBAOBEVTEC EV Ayam Kal ELC 
TIAV TAOUTOC TNC TANPOMOPLac TNS OUVEDEWC ELC ETLYVWCLV TOU HUOTNPLOU TOU BEOU 
XPloTOU 


ouuBiBaoGevtec: cited in AP (HF) (M) (N13) (N27) T (V) (VS) 


* oOULBLBAOBEvTwWV — RN? D? KL YU 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278; editions of HF 

* ouvuBiBacBevtec — P**“" C D; editions of WH 

. OULUBLBacBWwolv — 1881 

- kt— n**ABHP6 33 424 462 1739 1906 1912; editions of BM N13 NEB So T UBS 
VVvSs 


kal: cited in AP N13 N27 T 
* omit — D* de pesh Hilary Ambrosiaster 
- txt — P* rell 


Nav miAouToc: cited in AP (B) HF M N13 N27 SoT VS 


* T1av TOU TAOUTOG — AC 33 81 424° 

. TIAVTA TAOUTOV — N?D' HY7 KL P W 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278; editions of HF 
° TIAVTA TOV TAOUTOV — D* 

° ixt — P** N* B 0208"4 6 1241"? 1739; editions of B M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 
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Tou 8Eeou xpioTtou: cited in AP (B) (HF) M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 V VS; M N vgs (vg) 


* TOU BEOU KAL TATPOC Kal TOU xpLOTOU — D? K L 049 056 0142 0151 104 223 330 sy"; 
editions of HF V 

* tou Beou — D'H P 6 69 424° 436* 462 1881 1912 2344? 2464 sas 

* TOU xpLOTOU — 81 124154" b? 

* = xplotou — 1739 b? 

* TOU BEOU O EOTIV xpLoTOC — D* ad e Augustine" 

* TOU BEOU TOU EV xploTW — 33 arm?" Ambrosiaster 

* TOU BEOU TIATPOC xpLOTOU — N* 048 

* Tou BEouU TATpOC TOU xpLoTOU — AC 4 1175; editions of VS 

. Tou 8Eou TaTpoc Kal xplotoU — 0150 

* (Tou) BEouU TATPOS Kal XPLOTOU INOOU — vg" 

* (TOU) BEOU TATPOC KA KUPLOU XPLOTOU tnNGoOU — (dem) hub theo Speculum 

* (TOU) BEOU TATPOC KAL KUPLOU NUWV KAL INOOU XpLOTOU — leg 

* (Tou) BEou TaTpOC xploTtoU Inoou — f am ful karl reg sangall sanger 

* (TOU) BEOU XPLOTOU INOOU MaTPOC KAL KUPLOU — Cav 

* TOU BEOU TIATPOC Kal TOU xpLloTOU — 075 0208 0278 442 459 1908 

. Tou BEOU KAL TATPOC TOU xpLOTOU — N? W 256 263 365 945 1319 1505 1962 2127 

- txt — P*B Hilary; editions of B M N13 NEB So T UBS (WH marks primitive error) 


+++ 


Colossians 2:3 — ev w Elolv MAVTEC Ol BNOAUPOL TNC DOPLAC KAL YVWOEWS ANOKPUTITOL 
O@nooupoi: cited in AP 

. @noaupot Kat — 049 

° ixt — P* rell 
yvwoewe: cited in AP HF N13 N27 T VS 

* TNS yvwoewco — N?2 AD? (H Ty¢ Emtyvwoewc) K L P 049 056 0142 0150 0151 0278 

223 330; editions of HF 
* omit Kal yywoewe — reg Ambrose [cited in M'* vg*'] 


> txt — (P* kail .... sews) N* B C D* YW 075 0208 33 103 1175 1739 1881 1908 1912 
2464; editions of BM N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


+++ 
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Colossians 2:4 — touto d€ AEyw tva UNdelc UAC NapaAoyiCntal Ev mBavoAoyia 
de: cited in AP BHF MN13 N27 TV VS 


. omit — P* x* A*Y¢ BH 81 1241» 1611 m Ambrosiaster Augustine; editions of B N13 
NEB So T UBS WH 

. yap — 330 

° ixt — N?A°C DK LP W 048 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0208 0278 33 223 1739 
1881 abdf vg; editions of HE MV VS 


undeic: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T V VS 


. Un Tic — N?K LW 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 104 223 2344*; editions of HF 
- tt— N*ABCDHP 048 0208 33 69 81 326 330 365 436 462 1175 1241" 1739 1881 
1906 1912 2344? 2464; editions of BM N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


uyac: cited in AP T 


* = nyuac — P*C 049 
- tt—NABDFG1739 pm 


* tTrapaAoyicnrtai: cited in AP T 
*  tTlapadoytontat — P* C? (C* illegible) H P 0278 33 
* tTrapadoyicetalt — 436 
-* kt—NABDFG1739 pm 
m@OavodAoyia: cited in T 


*  mtretBavoAoylia — D'L 330 431 
-  tkt— P**NAB D* F G 1739 pm; editions of BHF M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH (ad 
lat cf. M'*t T) 


+++ 
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Colossians 2:5 — €1 yap KL TN OAPKI ANEW GAAG TW MVEUHATL OUV UULV ELUL XALNWV KAL 
TAETIWV UUWV TV TAELV KAL TO OTEPEWHA TNC ELC XPLOTOV TLOTEWC ULWV 


aAAa: cited in AP T 


* adda ye — D* D2s'* 
° txt P*6 rell 


Xaipwv: cited in AP 


xalpw ouv — 075 
. ixt — P* rell 


Kal TO OTEPEWwa: cited in T; M'* 


* un in[=et id T°*"'] quod deest necessitabus fidei vestrae — de 

- et “P/ens id quod deest utilitati fidei vetrae in Christo — hub tol? Ambrosiaster 
Augustine Pelagius (with many variations) 

- tkt— (P*[... ]L To otepewya) NAB CDF G 1739 rell 


+++ 


Colossians 2:6 — wc ouv nmapaddBete Tov xploTOV INGOUV TOV KUPLOV EV AUTH 
TIE PITIATE ITE 


TOV XPIOTOV Inoouv Tov Kupiov: cited in AP T; M'* N't (vgs) 


* TOV KUPLOV INOOUV xpLoTOv — D 330 (d) 

* — jesum christum dominum,, i.e. (Tov) iNGOUV xXpLoOTOV (TOV) KUPpLOV — (ame¥t N'2t?) ful 
sangall 

* TOV KUPLOV INOOUV — 33 

* — _ XPLOTOV INOOUV TOV KUPLOV nHwWV — 0208" 

. INOOUV XPLOOV TOV KUPLOV NHWV — a (am?“4 M'2, vgs") cav col theo tol a/ 

* tkt—NABCFG1739f hub rel/ 


+o4 
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Colossians 2:7 — eppiGWUEVOL KAL ETOLKOOOMOUUEVOL EV AUTW KAL BEBALOUMEVOL EV TH 
TMOTEL KABWC ESEDAXONTE MEPLOOEVOVTEC EV EUXAPLOTLA 


ev auTw: cited in AP T 


omit — n* 
- txt — (P**“4 ev...) NABC DF G 1799 rell 


€V TN MoTE!: cited in AP (B) HF M N13 N27 So T U4 VS 


* Ty mote: — B D* H 075 0208 33 81 103 256 263 326 365 442 1241s" 1319* 2127 
1908 abd fm* am ful vg’; editions of B N13 NEB So T UBS WH 

* evmotet — ACI! W 0150 181 (424°7"4 T) 1912 2464 

. EV AUTW EV TH TMOTEL — 048? sa bo 

. EV TULOTEL Vel EV TH MOTEL (P4*“4 Ev... ) m° dem tol arm al 

-  tt— ND? KLP 049 056 0142 0151 0278 6 104 223 (330 omit ev auTw Kal 
BeBatoupuEvol) (424°744 U4) 1175 1319° 1739 1881 1962; editions of HF M (V [ev] tT 
Tuotet) VS 


ka@we: cited in AP T 


*  Ka8we kat — D* 0278 122 464 df vg 
-  tt— NABD?F G1739 rell 


ev euxapiotia: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 V VS; M' Nt vgs (vg"™) 


* ~~ €V AUTN EV EUXApPLOTLAa — (N? D* (b) d f bam dem gran harl sangall val hark" ev abtw 
ev euxaplotia) B D? He K L049 056 0142 0151 0278 6 104 223 256 330 365 424°? 
1319 2127 (2495 omit ev’) (a) m pesh hark bo arm geo’; editions of HF So™"s VS (WH 
[Ev aUTN] Ev EUXAPLOTIA) 

. ev autn — P W 048v4 

- txt — N* AC H* I“* 075 0150 0208 33 69 81 263 442 (462 euxaploteta) 1175 1241 suPP 
1739 1881 1906 1908 1962 2464 am cav ful hub reg sanger tol bo eth geo’ slav; 
editions of BM N13 NEB So T UBS V 


+++ 
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Colossians 2:8 — BAEMmeTte UN Tic UAC EOTAL O OUAAYWYWV SIA THW MiAccoOdiac Kal 
KEVNC ANATNW KATA THV MAPASOOLV TWV AVOPWNWV KATA TA OTOLXELA TOU KOOHOU KA OU 
KATA XPlOTOU 
Uuac coral: cited in AP B N13 N27 T VS 

. eotal uuac — NAD 81 1881; editions of WH™"3'" 


- kt— BCKLP 049 056 0142 0150 0151 0278 33 104 365 1175 1241" 1739 2464; 
editions of BHF M N13 NEB SoT UBS V VS WH 


Kal Kevne: cited in M 
. we Kevnc — Marcion? 
-* kt—NABCDFE G33 1739 rell 


ouAaywywv: cited in AP 


*  ouAaywv — n*D 
- tkt— NABCF G1739 pm (ouAAaywywv 330 462 876 2344° 2412) 


+++ 


Colossians 2:9 — OTL EV QUTW KATOIKEL Mav TO TANPWHA TNS BEOTNTOS OWHATLKOG 
KaTOIKE!: cited in M'* N'* 

* — olkel? (habitat) — ad f ful* harl mon Ambrosiaster Cyprian 

* — txt — (inhabitat) P**““ rell 
OwpaTikoc: cited in T V 


* omit — Valentinians2“4 "eree4s Cyprian 
> txt — P* rell 


+++ 
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Colossians 2:10 — kal EOTE EV AUTW TIETANPWHEVOL OC EOTLV N KEMAAN Taons apxnc¢ Kal 
EEOUOLAG 


oc: cited in AP M N13 N27 T V 


- o— P*BDF G 1908’; editions of (Lachmann) 
- kt—NACKLPW 049 056 0142 0150 0208 0278 33 81 104 365 1175 1241" 1739 
1881 2464 f vg; editions of B HF M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 
n KegaAn: cited in AP T 
. KEmadn — D* FG 
- — txt — (Pn KEgAn) rell 


apxns kal egouoiac: cited in AP MT V 


* TNS apxNs EKKANoOLac — N* 

‘ ekKKAnotac — D* 

* TNS apxns Kat EFouotac — D' 

-  tkt— P*xneABCF G33 1739 rell 


+++ 
Colossians 2:11 — Ev W Kal MEPLETUNONTE NEPLTOUN AXELPOTIOINTW EV TN AMEKOUOCAL TOU 
OWMATOC TNS OAPKOC EV TH MEPITOUN TOU XPLOTOU 
KdI TepleTUNONnTE: cited in AP T 
*  TepletunOnte — F G 2423* g (arm add per fidem) 
- txt — P** (D kat meptetvnOnte) (1022 kal nepieTWLONTE) rel/ 
atteKduoadi: cited in AP T 


. amegouoat — B* 
° ixt — P* Be rell 
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OWHATOGC TNC CapKoc Ev: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T V VS 


. OWUATOC TWV AUAPTLWV THS CapKOC Ev — N?2D' KL WY 049 056 075 (0142 omit thc 
oapKoc ev) 0150 0151 (0278 oWyaToc TNs CapKOc Twv auapTiwv Ev) (b) syr goth; 
editions of HF 

-  txt— P*x* ABC D* FGP 633 81 365 442 462 629 1175 1241" 1739 1881 1912 
2344° 2464 (al .... carnis sed in, i.e. capKOG AAA Ev? a caved M'2t "9" vgs tol) d f am ful 
val sa bo; editions of B M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


+++ 
Colossians 2:12 — ouvtagnvtns auTw Ev TW BANTIOHATL EV W KAL OUVNYEPONTE Sa THC 
TUMOTEWC TNS EVEPYELAG TOU BEOU TOU EYELPAVTOG AUTOV EK VEKPWV 
Ev TW: cited in AP 
: omit — 0142 
7 ixt — P** 056 rell 
Bantiopati: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 T U3 V VS 


° Bartiouw — P“* Xx? B D* F G 075 0150 0278 6 365 424° 1739 1881 1908 1912 2127; 
editions of UBS 

- tkt— xN*ACD?KLPW 049 056 0142 0151 33 81 104 326 330 451 629 630 1241 s¥"P 
1505 1962 2492: editions of BHF M N13 NEB So T V VS WH 


ouvnyepO@nte: cited in AP T 

*  ouvnyep8wuEev — C 

> tt— P*NABDFE G 33 1739rell 
Tou 8¢eou: cited in AP 

. amo Tou 8Eou — 330 


. omit — 0142 
° txt — P** 056 rell 
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€K vekpwv: cited in AP B HF N13 N27 T VS 


. EK TOV veKpwv — BDF G 0278 6 33 323 326 629 1022 1960 2344"; editions of HF™ 
So 

-  tt— P*NACKLPW 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 69 81 104 223 330 365 424° 436 
442 462 876 1175 1241" 1505 1739 1799 1881 1908 2344? 2412 2464; editions of B 
HF™s M N13 NEB UBS T V VS WH 


+++ 


Colossians 2:13 — kal u“ac VEKpPOUC OVTAC EV TOLC NMAPANTWHUAOLV KAL TH AKPOBUOTIA 
TNS CAPKOSC UUWV OUVEGWOTIOLNOEV UAC OUV AUTW XAPLOAHEVOS NUlv Navta Ta 
TIATATITWHATA 

kal upac: cited in T 


. KaL nYWac — (1 KALNUWV) 102 322 323 2344° 
> tt—P*NABCDFG1739 pm 
veKpouc ovtac: cited in AP; M't Ni 
* — ovtac veKpouc — 0150 0278 (ful) (mon) 
* txt — P**D F Gam cav hub theo tol val pm 
ev: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 So T VS 


- omit — X* BLW 075 0150 0278 33 69 81 256 365 436 442 462 1175 1241s" 1316 
1881 1906* 1908 1960 2127 2464 b; editions of HF™"s M N13 NEB So T V WH 

> tkt— P*n'ACDF GK P 048 049 056 0142 0151 223 326 330 630 876 1505 1739 
2344* ad f; editions of B HF™ (UBS in []) VS 


Kd! TH aKpoBuotia: cited in AP N13 N27 T 


*  KQLEV TH AKpoBUOoTIa — D* F Gd 
- txt — P* D? f vg rell 
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ouveZwonoinosv: cited in AP T; M' 

* eCwomomoev — D* F Ga Ambrosiaster 

° txt — (P** ouveGw[.]Jmomosv) f vg rel (Stephanus a/ ouveCwnoinosv) 
Uyac?: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 T U3 U4 V VS 


. nyuac — P* B 056 0142 33 69 323 1022 1799 2401 2423 

° omit — ®2D F GP W 0208 075 0278 104 256 263 365 630 1175 1241s" 1319 1505 
1912 1962 2127 2464" ab dfvg arm; editions of HF™'2 WH™s 

° ixt — N* AC KL 049 0150 0151 6 81 223 326 876 1739 1881 1960 2412; editions of B 
HF™ M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH" 


ouv auTw: cited in AP MT 

* ev auTtw — P* 075 69 81 104 330 436 442 460 1908 

: autw — 0278 1912 

-* kt—-NACBDFGKLPWY 049 056 0150 0142 0151 0208 1739 rell 
nuiv: cited in AP M N13 N27 T U4 V 

. UHV — N? K* LP 6 323 326 330 2423 f vg eth al; editions of (Elzevir) 

- txt — (P* al hmein) ab d m pm; editions of B HF M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 
TlavtTa Ta Mapantwypara: cited in AP MT 

. Ta MATAMNTWYATA TMavta — P44 


*  Tavta Ta mapantwwata nuwv — D* 0208 d bo (330 eth Uuwv) 
° ixt — NAB rell 


+++ 


Colossians 2:14 — e€adatwac To ka8 nuwv XElpoypayov TOLC SOYHAOLV O NV UVEVAVTLOV 
NULV KAL AUTO NPKEV EK TOU HEDOU TIPOONAWOAS AUTO TW OTAUPW 
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Ka®: cited in AP T 
> Kat — D* 
° txt — P* rell 
ToIc Soypaoiv: cited in (N13) (N27) T 


. OuV TOLC SOYHaOLv — 33 

*  TWV aHapPTilwv — Hipparchus? 

* omit — 1881 (conjecture Schmiedel) 
. ixt — P* rell 


nulv: cited in AP T 

. ULV — P 69* 104 

* NUWV — N* 

>  txt— (Pn... ) rell 
npkev: cited in AP MT VS 


> npev — D*F G 2 206 223 383 429 876 1518 1799 2005; editions of HF™"9 

*  npKtat — P 

- txt — (P* alnpke) NAB C D? KL W 049 056 0142 0150 0151 0278 33 81 330 436 462 
1175 1739 (2344? kat npKev); editions of B HF*t M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


TOU HEOou: cited in AP T 
. TOU WEPOUC — 0142 
J WEOOU — A 
° txt — P*©N BC DF G 046 1739 rell 


QUTO TW OTaUPW: cited in AP 


. QUTW TW OTAUPW — 0150 330* 462 876 2344? 2401 
° txt — (P** auto t[.] staurw) pm 


+++ 
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Colossians 2:15 — ameéKO@o0auEevoc Tac apxac Kal Tac EEQUOLAC KAL ESELYHATLOEV EV 
Tappnota, 9piauBeuoac auTOUG EV AUTW 


Tac apxac kal: cited in AP MT (V) 
*  Thv oapKxa — F G Hilary Novatian 
*  TNV oapKa Tac apxac Kal — ag wirc goth? 
. txt — P*°D rell 
eEouoiac: cited in AP B N13 N27 T 
. efouotac kal — P**B 
-* tkt—NACDF G33 1739 rell 
O@piapPeuoac: cited in AP T 
@pltavBeuoac — D* 
° txt — P* D? rell 
Ev auTW: cited in AP T 


° eV caUuTW — G 
° txt — P**D F rell 


+++ 
Colossians 2:16 — un ouv Tic UHC KPLVETW EV BEWOELN EV TOOEL N EV HEPEL EOPTNC N 
vouunviac n oaBBatwv 
ouv Tic: cited in AP T 


* — Ti¢ OUV — 056 0142 0278 69 436 462 2344? 
‘* ouvtt—C 
- tkt— P*NABDFGKLO49 33 1739 pm 
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n ev moose: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 SoT V VS 


. Kal €v Tlooet — P*° B 1739 1881 b bo; editions of B N13 UBS VS WH 
-* kt—-NACDFGIKLPW 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 33 81 104 365 (876 
1799 n moost) 1175 124154"° 1505 2464 hark arm goth; editions of HF M NEB So T V 
WH™g 
vouunviac: cited in AP (B) MT VS 
* ~~ veounviac — B (F G veounvia) 81 330 2005 2344? pc; editions of B N13 NEB UBS 
WH 


* tkt— NAC D(* vouunvia) | K LP WY 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 33 436 462 
1739; editions of HF MSo TV VS 
oaBBatwv: cited in AP MT VS 
- oaPBatw — F G69 462 2344? 


*  oaBBatou — D* 
° ixt — P* rell 


+++ 


Colossians 2:17 — a €OTLv OKLA TWV HEAAOVTWV TO OE GWHA TOU XPLOTOU 
a cotiv: cited in AP B M N13 N27 T V VS 


*  ocotiv — BF G 614? bd goth Ambrosiaster Marcion? Speculum; editions of WH™"s 
W eotiv — 2412 


> kt— P*NACDIKLP W 049 056 0142 0150 0151 0278 33 81 104 630 1175 1241s"P 
1505 1739 1881 2464 f vg; editions of BHF M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


TW O€ OWA... [81 .... Twv ayyeAwv: cited in AP M 


° omit — | 
° ixt — P*>NABCDFG 331739 pm 
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TOU xploTou: cited in AP HF T VS 


* = xptotou — P* N?D F GK L 049 056 075 0142 0151 0278 223 330 436 462 876 1022 
1739 1799 1960 2344? 2412; editions of HF™ 


- kt— xN*ABCPW 0150 33 69 2344"; editions of B HF™"s M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS 
WH 
TO d€ OWA TOU xploTou: cited in T 


* (see Tischendorf for the reading of Chrysostom and the interpretation it involves) 
> — ixt — P* rell? 


+++ 


Colossians 2:18 — undeic uuac kataBpaBevETwW BEAWV EV TaNMELvVOmPOOUVN Kal 
OPNOKELA TWV AYYEAWV A EWPAKEV EUBATEBWV ELKN PEOLOUNEVOG UNO TOU vooc TNC 
OAPKOC AUTOU 
uyac: cited in AP 

° omit — 075 

° ixt — P* rell 


kataBpaBeuetTw: cited in T 

. KataBpaBeutTw — FG 

* tkt—N pmABCD 17839 (ad lat cf. Tischendorf) 
OeAwv: cited in T 


* @OaddAwv (BEAAWV?) — 69 

>  tt— X pmABC DF G 1739 (WH mark primitive error) 
ev: cited in AP N13 N27 So T 

. EV TH — 330 


. omit — N* 
. txt — P*°N' rell 
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Opnoxeia: cited in T 


. @pnokia — CDF GP 2401"; editions of T 


> kt— NABKL 223 876 1739 2412 pm; editions of BHF M N13 NEB So UBS V VS 
WH 


ayyeAwv: cited in AP MT 


: HEAAOVTWV AYYEAWV — N* 
° ixt — P44 N’ fell 


a: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 V VS; Mt 


* ayn — NC D'(F Ga ouk) (Ka unte) LP YW 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 (81 
Un) 104 256 326 330 365 436 451 629 630 1175 1241"? 1319 1505 1881 1962 2127 
2464 2492 2495 a fm am cav dem ful hub theo tol val pesh hark goth arm slav; editions 
of So™"s HF 


° ixt — P*® Xx* AB D* 16 33 424° 1739 b d sa bo eth; editions of B M N13 NEB So” T 
UBS V VS WH 
ewpakev: cited in AP T 
. eopakev — NB* CDIKP 0150 0151 0278 1022*; editions of B N13 NEB T UBS V 
WH 
° ixt — P* AB? F GLW 049 056 075 0142 223 330 436 462 876 1739 2412 pm; editions 
of HF M So VS 


euBateuwv: cited in AP T 


*  evBateuwv — D* F G 0278 (69 evuBateuwv) 
° txt — (P* euBad.u... ) NABC 1739 rell 


euBaTeuwv eikn: cited in So 


* ~— §lKN EUBATEUWV Kal — Origen 
- txt — (P* euBad.u... ) (330 euBateuwv ElKel) pm 
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quoloupevoc: cited in AP T 

: ®uUOLOULEVOL — D* 

- txt — (P*.... oUWEVOC) rell 
umto: cited in AP 

. ano — 049 

>  ixt— P* pm 
autou: cited in AP T 


QUTWV — N* 
* tkt— N'ABC DF G 1739 (330 omits thc capKoc) rell 


+++ 

Colossians 2:19 — kal OU KpaTtwv Thv KedaAnv €E& ou Nav TO OWA SId TWV AMWV KAL 
OUVOEOUWV ETLXKOPNYOUNMEVOV KAL OUUBLBACOHEVOV QUEEL THV AUENOLV TOU BEoU 
ou: cited in AP 

* 0 — 0150* 

- it — P* pm 
KegaAnv: cited in AP M N13 N27 T V 

. KNdaAnv xptotov — D* 1505 2005 (b) d hark arm Novatian 

° ixt — P* rell 
owya: cited in AP 


* OWA owya (!) — C* 
- tkt—NABpm 
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agwv: cited in AP 


: adiwvy — F 
° ixt — P**D G rell 


ouupiBaCouevov: cited in AP T 


*  ouvPiBafGouevov — AB* C DF G; editions of WH 

. BoBagcouevov — 0278 

* kt— NB? KLPW 049 056 0142 0150 0151 223 330 436 462 876 1739 2344 2412; 
editions of BHF M N13 NEB So T V VS UBS 


auéél ThV augénolv Tou Geou: cited in M'* 


* —_ crescit in sanctum in Domino, i.e. AUEEL EtG VAOV aylov Ev KUPLW (Eph. 2:21) — cav tol 
(hub theo) 

. auéslotv Tou BEou — 436* 

-* tkt—NXABDF Gam ful pm 


auénoiv: cited in AP T 


* auén — N* 056 0142 69 
- tkt—RN'ABpm 


+++ 


Colossians 2:20 — el ame8aveTte OUV XPLOTW ATIO TWV OTOLXELWV TOU KOOLLOU TL WC 
CGWVTEW EV KOOUW SOYHATICEGBE 


ame@8avete: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T VS; (M') Nt vgs (vg"”) 


a ouv aneBavete — N*? 056 0142 0278° 6 206 256 326 365 429 (462 ane8avetal) 614 
629 630 1319 1505 2127 2344 am dem Ambrosiaster Speculum; editions of HF™"9 (N* 
amo8avete ouv; HF™'s ane8avete ouv) 

- tkt—-NABDFGKLPWY 049 0150 0151 0278* 33 81 104 330 436 1175 1241s 
1739 1881 2464 b df am cav ful leg sangall sanger tol val bo goth arm eth; editions of B 
HF™ M N13 NEB So UBS T V VS WH 
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OuV XpIOTW: cited in HF T 


: OUV TW XPLOTW — 223; editions of HF™2 
-* kt—-NABCDFGKLP WY 049 056 0142 0150 0151 0278 876 1739 2412 pm; 
editions of B HF®t M N13 NEB So T USB V VS WH 
TI we: cited in AP M T 


> dita TLTMGALV ws — D (F G ti maAlv we) arm 
> kt— XNABC33 1739 rell 
EV KOONW: cited in AP T; M' N'# 


* €V TW KOOUW — F G (ad ful mon Ambrosiaster? in hoc mundo) 
* tt— NABD (am cav hub theo tol val in mundo) rell 


+++ 


Colossians 2:21 — un awn unde yeuon unos Btync 
Unde yeuon pnde Biyne: cited in AP HF T (V) (VS) 


. Unde Bryno — K 0151 
. UN YEuonN uN Btync — 51 223 234 429 431 442 460 1799 2412; editions of HF™"s 


-  kt—NABCDFEGLPW 049 056 0142 0150 0278 33 104 (330 .... Onyetc... ) (462... 


Onync... ) 876 1022 1739 2344(? .... Onync... ); editions of B HF*t M N13 NEB So T 
USB V VS WH 


+++ 
Colossians 2:22 — a €otlv mavta Elc PBopPav TN OMOXpNOEL KATA TA EVTAAYATA KAL 
SLOGOKAALAW TWV AVEPWTIWV 
cic P8opav Tn onoxpnoei: cited in (M) T 


* (ad Latin cf. Tischendorf) 
° txt — NAB rell 
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TN amoxpnosl: cited in AP 


. TNS amoxpnoewe — 0150 
- tkt—NABpm 


+++ 

Colossians 2:23 — ativa €ottv Aoyov HEV ExOVTA Oldlac Ev E8EAOCPPNOKIA Kal 
TANIELVOPPOOUVN KAL AMELOLA OWHNATOC OUK EV TIN TLVL POC TANOLOVNHV TNS CapKOC 
e8ecA08pnoxK(e)ia: cited in AP 

*  6pnoKkia — D'“4FG 

. BeAoEvOpnoKEIa — P* 

. BeAOBpNoKEelta — 1960 

-  tkt— RN (Aillegible) B C D*? rel/ 
(e8eAo8pnok)ia: cited in T 


*  (e8eAOBpNOK)Eta — (P**) B D? K L; editions of HF So 
-  tt— NC D*F GP; editions of BM N13 NEB T UBS V VS WH 


kal’: cited in So T 
* omit — Clement 
txt — P* rell 
Tamleivompoouvn: cited in AP M N27 T U3 U4 V; M'* 
* ~~ Tametvomdpoouvn Tou vooc — F Gabd fm (vg#4T!) (vg™ss 244 U4) bo Hilary 


Ambrosiaster Augustine Speculum 
- txt — P* D (vg?"7M N27 U3 M'* vg*t**) rell 
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kal’: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 V 


- omit — P*® B 1739 b m pal bo? Hilary Ambrosiaster Speculum 

- tt—NACDFGHKLP W 049 056 0142 0150 0151 0278 6 33 81 104 256 330 365 
436 451 629 630 1175 1241" 1319 1881 1963 2127 24644 2492 pesh hark sa arm 
geo slav; editions of BHF M N13 NEB So T V VS (UBS WH in []; WH mark primitive 
error) 


ageidia: cited in T 


* adetdeia — Be P 2423; editions of (Lachmann) 
- txt — (P* agtdeta) N (A illegible) B* C D E F GL 223 876 1799 1960 2412; editions of 
B HF M N13 NEB SoT UBS V VS (WH mark a primitive error) 


Tivi: cited in So 
* add et non = kal ou? — gigas 
* txt — P* re/l (WH mark a primitive error) 


TANnopovnv: cited in So; M* 


* add et diligentiam — (a) Ambrose Ambrosiaster Pelagius 
* txt — P* re/l (WH mark a primitive error) 


+++ 


Colossians 3:1 — €l ouUv OUVNYEPONTE TO XPLOTW TA AVW CNTELTE OU O XPLOTOC EOTLV EV 
deEla TOU Beou KABNHUEVOG 
TW XPIOTW: cited in AP T 


: EV XPLOTW — N* 
° ixt — P46 N' rell 
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Ta dvw.... KaBnYEVOG: cited in AP M 
« Omit Ps 
- tkt—NABpm 
ou: cited in AP T 
* Tlou—FG 
. txt — D rell 
O xplotoc eotiv: cited in AP (M); (M' Nt vgs vg") 


: EOTLV O xplotoc — H 0278 69 462 2344? 

* 0 xplotToc — (N* O BEOc but corrected by the original scribe) 241 314 876 

* txt — N'AB rell (am cav karl leg ubi christus, a bam ful gran hub sangall val cum 
christo) 


+++ 


Colossians 3:2 — Ta avw Mpovseits UN Ta em THC ync 
Ta avw: cited in AP T 
* aavw —F Gvg? 
: ixt — P**D rell 
Un Ta: cited in AP 
. yeya (!) — F 
- tkt—P*DGpm 
TNS ync: cited in AP T 


- —-yncg — 049 2 429 876 1799 1908 2412 pc 
- it — P* pm 


+++ 
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Colossians 3:3 — ane@8avete yap kal Nn Gown UUWV KEKPUTITAL OUV TW XPLOTW EV TW DEW 


OUV TW XpIOTW: cited in AP T 


: ouv xplotw — D K*? 
- tt—P*NABCFGK°L049 (056 0142 Ev Tw xptotw) 0151 rell/ 


ev TW Oew: cited in AP HF MT VS 


> ev Bew — KL049 5 326 330 623 1022 2344°; editions of HF™"s 


> kt— P*NABCDFE G (056 0142 ouv Tw Bew) 075 0150 0151 0278 33 81 104 436 
462 1739 2344; editions of B HF*t M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


+++ 


Colossians 3:4 — otav 0 xplotow davepw8n n Gwn NUWV TOTE KA UHELC OUV AUTH 
davepwOnoeoGn Ev 50EN 


otav: cited in AP 


*  adeAdot otav — H* 1799 (ex. lect?) 
a otav ouv — 330 
* txt — P** H* pm 


gavepwe6n: cited in AP T 


* davepwO0n kat — FG 
° ixt — P** Df rell 


n Jon NHwv: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 VS 


* 1 Gon uuwv — P* N (A illegible) C D* F G P W 075 33 81 88 104 256 (263 Ev oapkl 
UHWV) 442 462 945 1319 1881 1908 1912 ab dfm vg pal bo goth arm eth; editions of 
B So™s T UBS WH™=3 

- txt — B(* ywv (sic.)) D' H K L049 056 0142 0150 0151 0278 6 330 451 1175 1241su"P 


1505 1739 1962 2464 2492 pesh hark sa geo slav; editions of HF M N13 NEB So™ V 
VS WH" 
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ouv auTw: cited in AP M N13 N27 T V 


- omit — A218 1881 2401 2464 Gregory-Nyssa 
- tkt—P*NBCDFG(W davepw8noeo8n Ev S0EN OwWV aUTW) 33 1739 rell 


+++ 
Colossians 3:5 — veKpwoate ouv Ta HEAN Ta Em THC yNs MopvEelav akaSapolav ma8oc 
ETMOUNLAV KAKNV KAL THV TAEOVEeslav Tic EOTIV ELOWAOCAATPLA 
ouv: cited in N'** vg" 
- omit — am 


txt — P** D F G bam cav ful gran karl leg sangall sanger val pm 


HeAn: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 TV VS 


* weAn Uuwv — N°AC? DF GHKLP 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 1881 d f vg bo 
arm goth eth; editions of HF 

- txt — P*° n* B C* W 33 81 424° 945* 1912 1175 1241" 1739 2464 m*; editions of B M 
N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


Tlopveiav: cited in T 


* mtTlopviav —NAD*F GHP al 
-* &kt—BCD*KLal 


axa8apoiav: cited in AP T 


Kal akap8olav kai akagarsian — D* 
ixt — P* D? F G rell 
Tla8oc em@uplav KaKNV Kal Thv TAcovesiav: cited in AP (M) (N13) (N27) T (V) 


omit KaKnv — P** 
TI|AG0W ACEAYELAV ETMOULLAV KAKNV KAL THV TAEOveeiav — 330 
TMAEeoveéiav maGoc em@uuiav — F G (for fathers cf. Tischendorf) 
txt — NAB Df rell 
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e1dwAoAarpia: cited in (AP) T 


. \OwAatplaidwiatria — F G 

- txt — P** (NA B* D°KLP 330 436 1022 2344 2412 alB HF SoT V VS 
elowAoAatTpEeta) (C t6wAocAatpta) D* H 223 462 876 1739 1799 1960 pm; editions of M 
N13 NEB UBS WH 


+++ 


Colossians 3:6 — 51a EpxXETal Nn Opyn Tou BEOU EMI TOUGC ULOUC TNC anEelOpEliac 
51a: cited in AP M N13 N27 T 


* Oto — (C* dta oF “AP, dt 074 T) D* F G d; editions of (Alford) 
. dla Tauta yap — P* 
- tt—NABC°D?f vg rell; editions of BHF M N13 NEB So T V VS UBS WH 


n opyn: cited in AP T 


* opyn —C*FG 
-  t&kt— P*NABC°D reli (Lachmann [n] opyn) 


€Ml TOUG UIOUG TNC aTe16(e)Iac: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 So T U4 V VS 


- omit — P* B bd pal sa eth™ss Ambrosiaster Cyprian; editions of N13 NEB So™s T WH 
° txt — NAC D(*? — words seem to have been added as an afterthought) FGHIKLP 
W 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 6 33 81 104 256 326 436 451 629 630 1175 
(1241%") 1319 1505 1739 1881 1962 2127 2464 2492 af m vg pesh hark bo arm geo 

slav; editions of B HF M So (UBS in []) V VS 


ame16peiac: cited in T 


*  anel8piac —CDFG 

- omit (cf. supra) — [P** editions of N13 NEB T WH] 

- t&kt—NAHKLP 223 330 436 (462 amm®@elas) 876 1022 1739 1799 2344 2412; 
editions of BHF M So UBS V VS 


+++ 
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Colossians 3:7 — Ev Olc Kal UHELC NEPINATNOATE MOTE OTE ECNTE EV TOUTOIC 
UHEIc: cited in AP 
. nuseic — 075 
- it — P* pm 
TIOTe OTE: cited in AP T 
* ote — P056 0142 314 1799 
° ixt — P46" re// 
TourToic: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T VS 


. autoic — D? (F autouc) G K L 048 049 056 0142 0150 0151 223 436 462 630 876 
1739 1881 2412; editions of HF 

° ixt — P**NABC D* HIP W 075 0278 33 81 330 365 442 1175 (1241? Toutw) 1505 
1908 1912 2464; editions of BM N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


+++ 

Colossians 3:8 — vuvi 6€ ano8eo8e Kal UUELC Ta TAVTA Opynv BULOV KaKlav 
BAAGOONULAV ALOXOAOYILAV EK TOU OTOHUATOC UHWV 
kal upelc: cited in AP MT V 

. UuEIC — 1799 

- omit — X* sa 

- tt — P*N' pm 
Ta TavTa: cited in AP T 


. Kata mavta — F Gf 
*  mavta — H (110 anavta) 330 442 
° ixt — P**Dd rell 
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UNV: cited in AP M N13 N27 T V; Mt Nit 
. UHWV UN EkTIOopEeUECOw (or similar) — F Gab fg bam (fule7"4 M'*, N't) mon ulm sa bo 


goth eth Ambrosiaster 
- txt — P**D d am cav dem (ful#""- T’) hub theo tol rel/ 


+++ 

Colossians 3:9 — un WeudEoGe Etc AAANAOUC ANEKOUOAUEVOL TOV MaAaLov av8pwnov 
OuV TALC TIPAEEOLV AUTOU 
amleKOUOaHEVOI: cited in AP T 

. amoduoausevot — P 

° ixt — P*< elf 
autou: cited in MT 

* QUTOU KAL Talc em@uptatc — hark** 

- txt — P**“4 (Origen) pm 
Tov TaAdiov avOpwnov ouv Talc mpageoiv auTou ” kal EvduoapEvo!: cited in AP 


° omit — 0142 
- txt — P** 056 pm 


+++ 


Colossians 3:10 — kal EVOUCAHEVOL TOV VEOV TOV AVAKALVOUHEVOV ELC ETILYVWOLV KAT 
ELKOVG TOU KTLOGVTOC AUTOV 


evouoduevol: cited in AP T 


* — ETMOUOAHEVOL — N* 
7 evouoaue8a — 2344? 
7 ixt — N?AB rell 
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veov: cited in AP 


veov avépwnov — 0278 
Vveov TOV veov — 1960 
- it — P* pm 


emyvwolv: cited in M'* 


* — emltyvwotv Beou — a’ d Augustine Speculum 
ixt — P**DF Gvg pm 


elkova: cited in AP T 


elKova autou — F Gd f vg Ambrosiaster 


txt — (P**v¢ — lacuna after eikova but no space for the word) D rell/ 


+++ 


Colossians 3:11 — omou ouK €vl EAANV Kal LOUDALOG NEPITOUE Kal AKEPOBUOTLA BapBapoc 
oKu8nc SouAoc EAEUBEPOC AAA TA MAVTA KAL EV TIAOLV KXPLOTOG 


evi: cited in AP M N13 N27 T V; M N'#t (vg") 


evi aposv Kal BeAu — D* F G 629 (d f dem vg** Augustine masculus et feminina) 


Hilary (a Ambrose Pelagius masculus et feminina iudeaeus et graecus) 
- txt — P**“s D? am ful tol rel/ 


BapBapoc: cited in AP T 


BapBapoc kat — D* F Gd f vg goth Ambrosiaster 
° omit — 2401 


- tkt—NABpm 
eAAnv kal loudaioc: cited in T 


to8datoc Kat EAANHV — 33 arm 
txt — (P**4 eXANV KAL...) N pM 
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douAoc: cited in AP N13 N27 T 


douAoc kat — A D* F G 181 442 629 d f vg pesh bo eth goth Hilary; editions of 
(Lachmann doulos [kai]) 

ixt — NBD? KLP W 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 33 1739 sa arm rell; editions 
of BHF M N13 NEB So T V VS UBS WH 


Ta navta: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 T VS 


Tlavta — N* AC 33 81 209% 436 1241s" 1799 2344? Clement; editions of N13 NEB (T 
in text) WH 

Tlavta ve/ ta mavta sed omit kat — am (cited in vg“, “sed omnia er (!) in omnibus 
Christus” (sic.)) 

ixt — N?>BDFGKL(P Ta nav) W 049 056 0142 0150 0151 0278 104 223 365 630 876 
1175 1505 1739 1881 2127 2344* 2464; editions of B HF M So (T in margin) (UBS V 
VS [Ta] navta) 


+++ 


Colossians 3:12 — evducao8n ouv We EKAEKTOL TOU BEOU AYLOL KAL NYATMUEVOL 
OTAGYXVG OLKTIPHOU XPNOTOTNTA TanEelvomPpoo#8vnv MpauTNTa WAKPOBULLLAV 


ouv: cited in AP T 


omit — L 
txt — NAB (leg ergo uos, am bam cav ful gran sanger sangall val vos ergo) rell 


wo: cited in AP T 


woet — D* FG 
ixt — NAB rell 


tou 8sou: cited in AP N13 N27 T 


8eou — AD* F G 876 1505 1881; editions of (Lachmann) 
ixt — NB D? KLP W 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 33 81 104 223 630 1175 
1241" 1739 1799 2464; editions of BHF M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 
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ayloi kar: cited in AP B M N13 N27 SoTV VS 


. aytot — B 6 33 1319 1739 sa; editions of WH™"3 
- tkt—NADFG (122 kataytol) rell/; editions of BHF M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH" 


omAayxva: cited in T 
. oamAavxva — D* FG 
-* kt—-NABFGKLPpm 
OIKTIpyou: cited in AP HF MT VS 
OLKTLOUWV — K 075 5 38 223 326 1022 1518 1611 2344* 2412 al; editions of HF™2 
. KAL OLKTIpHOU — D* arm (D' goth omit kal) 


: KL OLKTIDUWV — 330 
-* kt—NABF GLP W 049 056 0142 0150 0151 0278 33 436 462 876 1739 1799 1960 


2344°; editions of B HF M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 
TMipauTnta: cited in AP (B) HF T VS 


* tpaotnta — DF GKLW 049 056 075 0142 0150 223 330 462 876 1022 1739 1799 
1960 2344; editions of HF So 


> tkt— XNABCP 048 0150 0278 33 436; editions of BM N13 NEB T UBS V VS WH 


+++ 
Colossians 3:13 — avexouEvol GAANAWV Kal XAPICOHEVOL EQGOTOIC EaV TIC TIPOC TIVa EXN 
HOUNV KABwWC Kal O KUPLOG EXAPLOATO ULV OUTWC KAL UHEIC 
aAAnAwv: cited in AP 
* aQAAnAwv aAAnAwv — C* 
- tkt—NABpm 
Kal xapiCovevol: cited in T 


. xapicouevolt — 33 arm 
- txt — P** pm 
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eauToic: cited in AP 


: eautouc — F 0151 
. autoic — 075 
- tkt—NABDGKpm 


€xn: cited in AP T 


>  exel — F GLP 0150 0278 33 462 2401* 2344° 2412 al 
>  tt— NABDK 049 056 0142 0151 pm 


Hougnvy: cited in AP N13 N27 T (V) 


is HEWWiv — D* 

- penny — D? 

. Hopdev — 049* 

* opynv —FG 

-  tt— P*NABF rell 


o Kupioc: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 V VS 


*  Oxplotoc — N?C D'KLP W 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 6 81 88 104 256 326 330 
365 436 451 629 630 1241: 1319 1505 1739 1881 1962 2127 2492 2464 am pesh 
hark sa bo goth eth; editions of HF So™"s T V VS WH™"s 

* 0 6€0c — N* (33 arm O EOC Ev xpLOTW) 

- txt — P**AB D* (F omit o) G 1175 bd f vg geo’; editions of BM N13 NEB So™“ UBS 
WH«t 


Univ: cited in AP HF T VS 
* nly — (No T) Ces D* K (P nuac) 0151 (33) 181 223 1799 2412 al; editions of HF™9 
- txt — X* AB C* D? F GL 049 056 075 0142 0150 876 1739 1960 pm; editions of B HF™ 
M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 
Uyelc: cited in AP MT 


. UHELC TIOLELtTe — D* F Gd (pesh) sa goth eth 
- txt — P*f pm 
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+44 


Colossians 3:14 — em mao 5€ TOUTOIC THv ayamnv O EOTLV OUVOEOHOS TNC TEAELOTNTOC 
o eTolv: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 T V VS 


- oc Eotiv — N* D* 81 

* — yTlc coTtiv — XN? D' KL W 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 104 223 330 436 462 630 876 
1175 1505 2344 2464 b g; editions of HF VS 

-* kt—ABCF GP 048 33 256 263 365 1241" 1319* 1739 1881 2127; editions of B M 
NEB N13 So T V UBS WH 


TeAeioTntToc: cited in AP M N13 N27 T 


. evotntoc — D* F Gd Ambrosiaster 
° ixt — P* rell 


+o4 


Colossians 3:15 — kaln Eelpnvnv Tou xplotou BPaREUVETC Ev TALC KAPOLAIC UUWV, ELC NV 
KAL EKANONTE EV EVL OWNATL KAL EUXAPLOTOL ylvEOBN 


n eipnvnv: cited in AP T 


. elpnvn — F G90 1908* 2344° 
° ixt — P*°D rell 


Xpiotou: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T V VS; vg* 


*  @e0u — N?C? D?KLW 049 056 0142 0150 0151 33 104 223 330 436 462 630 876 
1799 1881 2344 2412 sanger goth Ambrosiaster; editions of HF 

- txt — N* AB C* D* F GP 69 81 365 629 1175 1241s"? 1505 1739 1908 2464 abdfam 
bam cav ful gran karl leg sangall val pesh hark sa bo arm eth; editions of B M N13 NEB 
So T UBS V VS WH 


EVI OWpaTI: cited in AP B M N13 N27 T 


owvatt — PB 6 424° 1739 sa 
ixt — X (W owuati Evi) rell; editions of B M HF N13 NEB So T UBS V VS (WH [eni] swmati) 
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yiveo8@n: cited in AP T 


* ~-viveo8al (i.e. yeveo8e?) — D* 
- txt — (P* yetveo@s) D? F G (462 yiveo®al) rell 


+++ 


Colossians 3:16 — 0 Aoyoc TOU XPLOTOU EVOLKELTW EV ULV TAOQUOLWC EV TAON COdlia 
OLOGOKOVTEC KAL VOUBETOBVTES EAUTOUG WAAHOLC UUVOLC WOAIC TIVEBHATLKALC EV XAPITL 


QOOVTEC EV TALC KAPOLALC UUWV TW BEW 


Xpiotou: cited in AP B M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 (V) VS 


. KUPLOU — N* 1 1175 2127 bo Clement; editions of So™"s WH™"s 


*  6e0u — AC* 0150 33 104 263 323 330 436 451 945 1241s"? 1962 1984 1985 eth 


Augustine a/; editions of So™" 


-  tkt— P*n?BC?DFGKLPW 049 056 075 0142 0151 6 81 181 256 326 365 462 629 
630 1319 1505 1739 1881 2344 2464 2492 ad fm am dem ful (pesh) hark sa bo" arm 
geo goth slav Ambrosiaster pm; editions of B HF M N13 NEB So™ T UBS V VS WH" 


EVOIKEITW: Cited in AP 


° OLKELTW — P* 
° ixt —- NABDFG1739 pm 


oo®ia: cited in T 
* add et prudentia spirituali goth (cf. T) 
- tkt— P* pm 

eauTouc: cited in T 


. autouc — 33 
- tkt— (P*¢&.... Touc) NAB pm 
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WaApoic: cited in AP HF (M) (N13) N27 (So) T (VS) 


° Wadpoic kat — C? D'K LP W 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 33 81 104 223 365 630 
876 1881 2464 1799 2412 dem sa bo arm eth; editions of HF 


- tt— P* NAB C* D* F G 442 1175 1241s" 1505 1739 d f am ful tol goth; editions of B 
M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


upvoic: cited in AP HF (M) (N13) N27 (So) T (VS); Mt N# vgst vg 


° uuvoic Kat — A“? C? D' IK L W 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 81 104 223 365 630 876 
1799 2412 2464 a ful™"s sa bo arm et; editions of HF 


- txt — P** NX B C* D* F G 33 1175 1241" 1505 1739 1881 d f am bam cav dem ful* gran 
hub leg sangall sanger theo tol val goth; editions of BM N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


Tiveupatixaic: cited in AP So 


. TIVEUMATIKOIC — P46 F 
- tt—NABDG1739 pm 


€v xapiti: cited in AP BHF MN13 N27 SoT VS 


. EV TN xapitt — P*” x? B D* F GW 6 424° 1319 1505 1611 1739 2138; editions of B N13 
NEB T (UBS ev [tn] xapitt) WH™"s 

- omit — C3 049 326 462 1022* 2344° 

* txt — N* A(C* ev xapt) D? K L 056 075 0142 0150 0151 33 81 104 223 330 365 (429 
1799 2412 ev euxaplotia) 436 630 876 1175 1241" 1799 1881 2344* 2412 2464: 
editions of HF M So V VS WH** 


Talc Kapdiaic: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 SoT VS 


. T Kapdia — D? 1K L049 056 0142 0150 0151 223 462 630 876 1799 2344* 2412; 
editions of HF 


> tkt— P*NAB C* D* FGW 0756 33 81 104 326 330 436 1175 1241" 1505 1739 


1881 2344° 2464 a b df vg pesh hark sa bo arm goth; editions of B M N13 NEB So T 
UBS V VS WH 
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8ew: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 V VS 


*  — KUPLW — (P4evid apuded. nr’) C2 D? K L W* 049 056 0142 0150 0151 104 181 223 326 330 
(436 adovtec Tw BEW EV Talc KAPSIALIC UUWV TW KUPLW !) 451 629 630 876 1241 s"P 
1799 2412 2492 2495 a colb dem (gig) geo? goth slav; editions of HF NEB™9 

- txt — (P*dared AP) XN AB C* D* F G ° 075 6 33 81 365 424° 442 (256 263 1175 1319 
1962 2127 adovTEec Tw DEW EV Talc KapSLaic UUWV) 1505 1739 1881 1908 2464 bdf 
m am ful tol pesh hark sa arm geo’; editions of B M N13 NEB“ So T UBS V VS WH 


+++ 
Colossians 3:17 — kal Mav 0 Tl E€av NOINTE EV AOYW N EV EPYW NAVTA EV OVOHATL KUPLOU 
InOOU EUXAPLOTOUVTES TW BEW MATPL St AUTOU 
Kal: cited in AP M T 


* omit — D* F G 2 429 df vg goth Ambrosiaster 
- txt — P** (1799 Kat adeAGol) rel! 


eav: cited in AP [B] HF T 
* av—NACDI4 K W 056 075 0142 0150 0151 223 330 486 462 876 1739 1799 1960 
2412; editions of BHF So T VS 
> &kt— P*BFGLO49 1022; editions of MN13 NEB UBS V WH 
Tlointe: cited in AP T 


. Tloltette — K°L 0142 0150 0151 330 2344: 
° txt — P*NABC DFE G kK* 049 056 075 223 436 462 876 1022 1739 1799 1960 2412 
pm 
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Kupiou Inoou: cited in AP M N13 N27 T (VS); M't N# vgs (vg’”) 


. inoou xptotou — AC D* F G; editions of (Lachmann) 

. KUPLOU INOOU XPLOTOU — N%* (N? 429 442 Tou KUPLOU INOOU xpLOTOU) 365 1175 (a 
dem oxon sa"? bo? eth? KUPLOU NUWV tNnooU xpLoTOU) (b) (bam?* vg") ful gran harl 
hub mon sangall theo val (pesh) 

. Kuplou — L Jerome 

° txt — P** B D? K (W 104 330 1241" 1799 Tou KUploU InGoU) 049 056 075 0142 0150 
0151 33 69 81 630 1505 1739 1881 2464 f m am (bam?" M'**) cav karl leg tol ulm arm 
goth hark sass Clement Ambrosiaster; editions of BHF M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS 
WH 


8ew: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T U3 U4 V VS 


> 6ew kat — DF GKLW 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 6 33 104 256 (326 patri kai qew) 
330 436 451 629 630 1175 124154" 13819 1505 1881 1962 2127 2464 2492 df amcolb 
dem ful harl tol hark arm geo slav; editions of HF 

- txt — P**“4N ABC 81 442 1739 1985 ab m pesh sa bo goth eth; editions of B M N13 
NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


d1 auTou: cited in AP 


. Ol AUTOU UTIOTADOOHEVOL AAANAOIC EV POBW xplotoU — 075 
- txt — P*° (1175 1881 omit di) pm 


+++ 


Colossians 3:18 — al yUvalKec UMOTADOEOBE TOILC AVOPAOLV WC AVNKEV EV KUPLW 
al yuvaikec: cited in AP T 


* — yuvaikec — F G arm? 
° txt — P*6 D rell 
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avdpaaiv: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T V VS; Mt 


* avdpaoiv uuwyv — D* F G 075 1827 ad f ulm wirc pesh hark** bo arm eth goth 
* t6Lolg AVSpaotv — L056 0142 6 223 330 365 436 462 614 630 876 1175 1881 1799 
1960 2344 2412 2464 pm; editions of HF™ 


-  tkt— P*NABC D? K 049 0150 0151 33 81 104 1022 1241"? 1739 2401 2423 am cav 
ful hub theo tol val pm; editions of B HF™s N13 NEB M So T UBS V VS WH 


€v Kupiou: cited in AP T 


* €evV TW KUPLW — FG 
° txt — P*6 D rell 


es 


Colossians 3:19 — ol avdpec ayanate Tac yuvalkKac Kal UN TMUKpalveouN TpOc aUTAC 
ol avopec: cited in AP T 


* wavdpec —G 
: oOo avopec — F 
° txt — P** D rell 


yuvaikac: cited in AP M (N13) N27 T (V); M# vgs 


* — yuvaikac Uuwv — C? D* F G 330 ab df m* am (bam?? M'*) theo tol ulm (val@u? M2") 
pesh hark** Ambrosiaster; editions of (Lachmann) 

* ~~ €aUTWV YUVaIKaG — N? 075 88 (1175 EauTwVv YUValKac) 

- txt — P**“4N* ABC D? KL P W 049 056 0142 0150 0151 (bam??*vg*) cav colb ful gran 
hub harl** leg oxon (val?“4 vg*') wirc 33 81 104 365 436 462 630 1241" 1505 1739 
1881 2344 2464 rell; editions of BHF M N13 NEB So T V VS UBS WH 


mKpaiveoGn: cited in AP MT 
*  TapamKpatvec8n — C? K 056 0150 4° 88 101 122 181 623 794 1149 2401 


- tkt— P*NABC*DF GLP W 049 075 0142 0151 33 223 330 436 (462 pikrainesqai) 
876 1739 1799 1960 (2344° phkrainesqe) 2412 rell 
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autac: cited in AP 


: autaic — P* 
- tkt—NABpm 


eee 


Colossians 3:20 — Ta TEKVd UTIAKOUETE TOLC YOVEUOLV KATA TIAVTA TOUTO YAP EUAPEOTOV 
EOTLV EV KUPLW 


TOIG yYOVveuolv KaTa TavTa: cited in M'* 


* — (TOLC) YOVEUOLV UHV (parentibus vestris) — a 
> tkt— P*dfvg pm 


euapeoTov eotiv: cited in AP HF T VS 


* —- €oTlv Euapeotov — F GKL049 056 0142 0150 0151 0198"4 223 330 436 876 1022 
1799 1960 2344* 2412; editions of HF 

* geuapeotov — (W* evapeotou) WY 181 464* 

° ixt — P**¢ N ABC D 048 075 33 69 (462 evapeotwv Eotiv) 1739 1908 1912 2344°d f 
vg; editions of BM N13 NEB So T V VS UBS WH 


év KupIW: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T VS 
. tw kuriw — 0198 81 206 323 326 330 629 630 876 945 1022 1241="F 1799 1960 2344* 
2412 bo eth Clement al; editions of HF™"2 
a KuplwW — 1912? 
° it — P*>NABCDFGKLPW 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 33 104 223 365 (436) 


(462) 1175 1505 1739 1881 2344° 2464 b d f am dem ful tol hark arm goth pm; editions 
of B HF™ M N13 NEB SoT V VS UBS WH 


+++ 


Colossians 3:21 — ol MaTEPEc UN EPEBIZETE Ta TEKVA UWWV Iva UN ABULWOLV 
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ol MaTepEec (patres): cited in M'* 


*  parentes — af harl oxon wirc 
* txt — P**D F Gd am cav ful hub theo tol val pm 


epeOidete: cited in AP M N13 N27 So T U4 VS; Mt N'2 


*  tlapopyicete — (N 4 AP M N27 T) AC D* F GL 075 0198 0278 33 69 81 88 104 181 
206 256 263 326 330 365 436 623 1175 1241"? 1319 1505 (1573) 1912 1962 2127 
2138 d ful harl* mon oxon theo hark™s arm geo Ambrosiaster a/; editions of 
(Lachmann) 

- txt — (P* epeé... ) (NX 4U4) B D' K UW 049 056 0142 0150 0151 6 223 424 (462) 630 
876 1739 1799 1881 2344 2412 ab fm am cav hub tol ulm val wirc hark eth slav 
Clement pm; editions of B HF M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


+++ 

Colossians 3:22 — ol SouAOL UMAKOUETE KATA TaVTA TOIC KATA OAPKA KUPLOIC UN EV 
OPBAAHOSOUVALAS Wc AVOpwWMAapEOKOl AAA EV ATAOTNTL KaPStac POBOUUEVOL TOV KUPLOV 
kata mravta: cited in AP M N27 T 

- omit — P*° 075 0278 3 38* 81 103 218 336 421 436 442 642 1241s"P 1908 sa arm 

-* kt—-NABCDFGKLW 049 056 0142 0150 0151 33 104 365 630 1175 1505 1739 

1881 2464 vg pm 

kata oapka kuploic: cited in AP T 

. Kuploc kata oapka kuriois kata sarka — F Gdf vg 

- txt — P** D (330 kata oap Kuptoic !) rel/ 
un ev: cited in AP T 


. Un we ev — C* 
° txt — P**N AB rell 
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og@8aApodouaraic: cited in AP B HF N13 N27 T VS 


* odBadpyodouAla — (P**“4 AB al opBaAyodouAEla) D (F G 330 436 
omBaAyovSouAsla) 075 69 81 104 365 436 442 1241» 1319 1908 1912 2127 sa bo 
al; editions of UBS WH™"3 

-  tt— NC (KL 223 462 876 1799 1960 2344 2412 al HF So VS opOadyodounetatc) UY 
049 056 0142 0150 0151 0278 33”4 630 1175 1505 1739 1881 2464 hark pm; editions 
of B HF M N13 NEB SoT V VS WH" 


av@pwnapeokoi: cited in AP (T) 
: avoponwnapeoKol — F 
- tt — P**D G (69 avOpwnonapeoKol) pm 
aAA: cited in AP T 
* adda — B 048; editions of (Tregelles) 
- txt — P* rell; editions of BHF M N13 NEB So T V VS UBS WH 


Kupiov: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T V VS; (Mt N# vgs vg) 


*  @Ee0v — P* nN? D? K 049 056 0142 0150 0151 6 104 206 223 436 462 630 876 1022 
(17392u9 Lake) 4799 1960 2344 2412 d dem (tol*”"*T) bo goth pm; editions of HF 

-  txt— N*ABC D* F GLW 048 075 0278 33 81 263 330 365 1175 12415"? 1505 
(1739744 M, N27) 1881 2464 ab fm f am bam cav ful gran harl karl leg sangall sanger 
(tol#°4¢ M'2"”) val pesh hark sa bo arm al; editions of B M N13 NEB So T V UBS VS WH 


+++ 


Colossians 3:23 — o Eav MONTE EK WUXNC EPYACEDBE WC TW KUPLW KAL OUK avOpwnoic 
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o: cited in AP HF (M) N13 N27 T V VS 
° TIAaV O — N2 075 0278 
‘ Kal Tav 0 — 056 0142 103 104 326 424° 442 1908 pesh 
. Tlav o tt — W 1505 2401 


. Kal Tav o tt — D'K L049 0150 0151 223 630 876 1022 1799 1960 2412; editions of 
HF 


- tkt— P*xn* ABC D*? F G33 81 365 1175 1241" 1739 1881 2464 d f vg bo arm goth; 
editions of B M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 
eav: cited in AP T 
- av— P*DFGWY 330 462 1739 2344° 
- tkt—NABCKLO49 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 33 223 436 876 1022 1799 1960 
2412 pm 
Tlointe: cited in AP T 
*  Tolette — L075 2344¢ 
- txt — (P** moun... ) K 049 056 0142 0151 rell 
Kupio: cited in AP M N13 N27 T V 
. KUPLW OOUAEUOVTEG — A075 88 330 440 491 823 Clement 
- kt—P*NBCDF G33 rell 
Kal ouk: cited in AP M N27 T 
. ouk — PB 177? 1739 sa? Ambrosiaster 
-* kt—NACDFGKLWY 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 rell 
av@pwnioic: cited in M 


* wc avOpwrtoic — pesh arm 
> txt — P** pm 


+++ 
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Colossians 3:24 — elooTEC OTL AMO KUPLOU ATOANLWEOBE THv avtanodoolv THC 
KANPOVOULAC TW KUPLW XPLOTW OOUAEUETE 


Kupiou: cited in M 


. 6Beou — 1611 2005 hark** 
- ikt— P* pm 


amoAnyuweo se: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 T VS 


- AnywWweobse — P* N2AC? (KL W 056 075 0142 0150 0151 330 1739 1799 1960 2344 
2412 pm AnWeoGe) 0278 81 104 365 (462 Anweoal) 630 1241" 1881 2464: editions 
of HF VS 

- txt — N* B* (B? D? 049 a/ anoAnweo@s) C*4 (D* anoAnwe8s) D' F G 33 (223 
anmoAWeo8al) 326 436 629 876 1022 1175; editions of B HF™s M N13 NEB So T UBS 
V WH 


KAnpovouiac: cited in AP T 
x KANPOVOLLAG UUWV — C? 075 0278 69 104 436 442 462 19069 1908 2344 arm 
- xt — P**“4 xn AB C* pm 
TW KUPIW XpIOTW: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 T (V) VS 
* TOU KUPLOU NHWV INOOU xplotou — F G (ad? m* bo™s? Ambrosiaster TOU KUPLOU 
XPLoTOU) f 
* Tw yap KUPLW xpLloTwW — D'K L049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 (69 102 242 330 1799 
2401 Tw yap KUptw) 104 630 arm goth; editions of HF VS 


> kt— P*NABC D* 0278 33 81 88 365 1175 1241"? 1739 1881 1908 1912 2464; 
editions of B M N13 NEB So T V UBS WH 


+++ 


Colossians 3:25 — 0 yap GOLKWV KOULOETAL O NOLKNOEV KAL OUK EOTLV TIPOOWMOAELWLA 
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0 yap: cited in AP HF MTV VS 


o O0& — D? KL YW 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 6 223 326 436 462 876 1022 1799 
1960 2344 2412 pesh; editions of HF 

ixt — NABC D* F G 048 33 104 330 442 1739 1906 1912 d f vg bo goth; editions of B 
M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


Kouloertai: cited in AP HF MT VS 


KOULELTal — N* AC D* I’ 056 075 0142 33 223 436 462 876 1022 1739 1799 1960 
2412; editions of HF So T 

Koulcetat — FG 

ixt — N?B D° KL W 049 0150 0151 0278 3 69 93 103 181 209* 322 323 326 (330 
KOMLOETAl) 460 462 (2344 koutoEets); editions of BM N13 NEB UBS V VS WH 


TpPOOWNoOAEpWa: cited in AP M N13 N27 T V; M't Nt vgst vg 


TPOCOWMOAEHWIa Tapa TW Bew — F G! 629 af bam dem ful gran harl hub leg sangall 
theo tol ulm val bo? arm goth Ambrosiaster 

txt — NAB C D* 0278 (462 npwoonoAnwia) d am cav karl sanger rel/ (sed 
TpOOwnoAEWla B? D? K L W 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 223 330 436 462 1739 pm 
HF) 


+++ 


Colossians 4:1 — ol KUPLOL TO SIKALOV KAL THV LOOTNTA TOIC SOUAOIC MAPEXEDVE ELOOTEC 
OTL KAL UELG EXETE KUPLOV EV OUPAVY) 


ol KupIo!: cited in AP T 


¢ Kuplol— FG 
ixt — NABC D 33 1739 rell 


THV looTHTa: cited in AP 


TNO tootnta — 0278 
xt — NABCDF G1739 pm 
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nmapexeoGe: cited in AP HF MT VS 


* mtTrapexete — C 42 51 88 102 177 206 216 223 234 257 337 429 431 635 1738 1799 al; 
editions of HF™"s 

-* kt—-NABDFGKLW 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 33 81 104 330 436 (462 
Tapexeo8al) 876 1022 1175 1739 1960 2344 2412 pm; editions of B HF™ M N13 NEB 
So T V VS UBS WH 


exete: cited in AP 
* exe — C* 
- tt—NABDFG1739 pm 


oupavw: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T V VS; M' Ni 


. oupavoic — N?DF GKLW 049 056 065 0142 0150 0151 6 (330 add kat 
TIPOOWMOANWIA OUK EOTLV EV AUTW) 365 436 630 1175 1505 2344 2464 d f ful* mon 
hark bo™ss arm Ambrosiaster; editions of HF 

° ixt — N* AB C1 0278 33 69 81 104 218 326 442 462 1241" 1739 1881 am bam cav 
dem ful? harl hub theo tol val sa bo™ss; editions of B M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


+++ 


Colossians 4:2 — Tn MPOCEUXN MPOOKAPTEPEITE YPNYOPOUVTES EV AUTN EV EUXAPLOTIA 
TN TpooEUXN: cited in AP T 

*  Nmpooeuxn —FG 

-  tt— NABCD (1799 adelfoi th proseuch) rel/ 
TIpOOKapTEp_Eite: cited in AP M N27 T 


*  tTpooKapTEpouvtTEc — | 33 69 1241-6 1881 harl* oxone Origen" 
- tkt—NABCDFE G8&8i (462 npookaptepnte) 1739 am cav ful hub tol theo val re// 


ev auTn: cited in AP M T V; M'# N't vgs 


° omit — N* ful* mon tol 
° txt — X'ABCDFG amcav hub theo val rel/ 
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ev euxapiotia: cited in AP M N13 N27 T V; (vg) 


* omit — D* d Ambrosiaster Cyprian? 
- kt—NABCD*FE G (462 2344 al ev euxaptoteia) (cav kar sangall omit en) rell 


+++ 
Colossians 4:3 — mpooe8XOUEVOL AU Kal MEPL HUWV tva O GEO avolEN NULv Bupav Tou 
Aoyou AGANOAL TO HUOTEPLOV TOU XPLOTOU OL O Kal OESELAL 
aya: cited in AP 
: iva — N* 
- tt—nABpm 
avolén: cited in AP T 


* avoeet — C*v4 244 AP L 0278 462 
-  tt— P*NABC?DFG K W 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 pm 


Tou Aoyou: cited in AP T 
*  )oyou — D* FG 
- omit — 1911* 
: ixt — P* D? rell 
AaAnoar: cited in AP M N13 N27 T V 


. ev Tappnota AaAnoat — A 
° ixt — P*N BC DFE G 33 1739 rell 


Xplotou: cited in AP M N13 N27 T U4 V 


* @e0u — B*L4 57 431 614 1319 2344 sa™= eth; editions of (Weiss) 

- txt — P**“4xn ABS C DF G K W 048 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 6 33 81 104 
256 263 330 365 436 1175 1241" 1739 1881 1962 2127 abd f mam dem ful harl tol 
pesh hark sa™s bo arm geo slav rell; editions of B HF M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 
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51 0: cited in AP M N13 N27 T V 


- dtov — BF G (1912 di ou); editions of (Lachmann) 
- txt — P**t? NAC DK LW 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 (223 1739 2412 al 510’) 
d f vg goth rell; editions of BHF M N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 
dedeunai: cited in M 


- Seopa — 81 88 257 876 919 
-  t&t— P“NABC DFG 33 (330 dedepe) 1739 pm 


++ 


Colossians 4:4 — tva davepwow auTo we Sel WE AGANOAL 
Iva: cited in AP T 

- iva Kat — D*° 

- tkt—NABCD'F G 330 436 1739 df pm 
auto: cited in AP (cf. M'*) 


*  autw — D* 0151 1022 2344 
>  tkt— (P*.uto) NABC D'F G KL 330 436 1739 pm 


+++ 


Colossians 4:5 — ev oodia MEpInaTEiTe TIpoc TOUC EEW TOV Kalpov EEayopacouEvol 
oodia: cited in T V 


. T|AO0N oodia — 69 
-* kt—NABCDF GKL 3830 436 462 1739 pm 
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eEayopacouevol: cited in M 


. EFAYOPACOUEVOL OTL AL NUEPAL MovnEepat Elotv — (3830 ayopadouEvol) 440? 
- kt—P*NABCDFGKL 436 462 1739 (2344 ayopaCouEevol) pm 


+++ 

Colossians 4:6 — 0 Aoyoc UUWV TAVTOTE EV XAPITL GAATL NPTUHEVOS ELOEVAL TIWC SEL 
UHAC EVL EKAOTW ATIOKPLVECOAL 
UUWv: cited in AP T 

* nuwv — D* 

. UUWV Nn — 0278 330 

-* kt—P*NABCD?F GKLW 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 33 223 436 462 1739 

1799 2412 df pm 

TlwWc SE! Uac: cited in AP T 


: uuac wc det — 049 3 209 436 2401 
- tt—P*NABCDFGKLW 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 223 330 462 1799 1960 
2344 2412 pm 


+++ 


Colossians 4:7 — Ta KQT EHE MAVTA YVWPLOEL UMLV TUXLKOC O ayamEeToc AdEAMPOW KAL 
TULOTOG OLAKOVOC Kal OUVOOUAOS Ev KOPlLw 
Ta: cited in AP MT 
* Ta d€ — N* 0150 pesh arm Ephraem 
- txt— P* n?ABC DF G (330 th) 1739 rell 
KaT eye: cited in AP T 


. Ka9@ sus — D* 
- tt—P*NABCD?FG 1739 rell 
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kal ouvdouAoc: cited in AP T V 


* omit — N* 
-  tkt— P*n?ABCDF G(W kat douAoc) 1739 rell 


kKupiw: cited in AP 


. Xxplotw — 056 0142 
- kt—P*NnABCDFGKLW 049 1739 pm 


+++ 


Colossians 4:8 — ov emeyWa mpoc UAC El¢ AUTO TOUTO LVd YVWTC Td TEP NUWV KAL 
TIapAaKAGAEON Tac Kapdiac ULWV 


emeywa: cited in AP T 


. erevwa — D* 
-  tt— P*NABCD?FG 17939 rell 


yvwte: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 V VS; M' (N'#) 


* yvw — P*N?C D'K LW 049 056 0142 0150 0151 6 104 326 436 451? 629 630 1505 
1739 1881 2464 2495 f am cav dem ful(*) harl hub theo tol val pesh hark sa™* bo geo 
slav goth Ambrosiaster; editions of HF VS 

-  tkt— N* AB D**F GP 048 075 0278 33 69 81 88 256 263 322 323 330” 365 398 462 
1175 1241"? 1319 1908 1912 1962 2127 2344 abd mgran wir arm; editions of B M 
N13 NEB So T UBS V WH 


Nywv: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 V VS; Mt 


*  uu@v — P*N**°C D'KLW 049 056 0142 0150 0151 6 104 326 330 436 451 629 630 
1241"° 1505 1739 1881 2464 2495 f am cav dem ful(*) harl hub theo tol val pesh hark 
sa™s bo geo slav goth Ambrosiaster; editions of HF VS 

- tt — N° AB D**F G P 048 075 0278 33 69 81 88 256 263 322 323 330 365 398 451 
462 1175 1319 1908 1912 1962 2127 2344 abd m arm; editions of B M N13 NEB So T 
UBS V WH 
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TlapakaAeon: cited in AP T 


*  mtTiapakaAsoat — D* 0278 

*  tTrapaKkaAsoet — LP 075 0151 2401* 2344 

* omit Kat TapaKaAEon Tac Kapdltac UuWv — 056 0142 

- kt—P*NABCD?F GK W 049 0150 223 1739 1799 1960 2412 pm 


+++ 


Colossians 4:9 — ouv OVNOIUW TW TLOTW KAL AYATMMTW ASEAPW OC EOTIV EF UUWV MAVTA 
UULV YVWPLOOUOLV TA WOE 


MOTW KAI ayamntw: cited in AP T V 


*  ayaTmtw Kai tiotw — DF G 056 0142 1925 df goth 
. TOTW ayaTMTW — 1022 

° omit — 69 

- ikt— P* pm 


EOTIV €& UUWV: Cited in AP (T); M'?t Nt vgst vg 


. €& E€OTLV UUWV — 056*"" 0142 

. €& UUWV EOTIV — vg" 

. EOTLV EF NUWV — N? 

- txt — P*° x*2evid A BC D F Gd f am bam cav ful harl leg reg sangall sanger tol val rel/ 


nmavta: cited in AP T; (N* vg™) 
* ~~ ottmiavta — D* dem goth 
- txt — P**D? F Gdf am ful harl tol pm 
yvwpioouoiv: cited in AP [B] HF MT VS 
*  yvwpluoiv — X* AC D?#4-T K L 048"4 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 33 223 330 436 
462 876 1960 1739 1799 2344 2412; editions of HF SoT V VS 
* yvaptowotv — D* 0278 


. Yvwpicouolt — 69 
> txt — P*N?BC D?74 AP F GP W 81 88 1611; editions of BM N13 NEB UBS WH 
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Woe: cited in AP M N13 N27 T V 


. woe TpaTTOWEva — F Gabdfm vg Ambrosiaster 
° txt — P** D rell 


+++ 
Colossians 4:10 — aonaZetat uuac apLOTAPXOC O GUVALXUAAWTOC HOU KAl UAPKOC O 
avewloc BapBaBa nept ou cAaBeTtEe EvtoAac Eav EABN TIPOC UAC SEEaOVE AUTOV 
pou: cited in AP 
wot — 0151* 
> tt — P*K pm 
eévToAac: cited in M 


*  emlotoAac — hark™ 
> kt—P*XNBCDFG33 1611 1739 pm 


deEaoGe: cited in AP MT 


- deFac8ai — (A?7 AP) D* F G 048 0150 33 181 256 462 1175 1319 1611 1739 2005 
2127 2344 Ambrosiaster (N. B.: D, 462, etc. regularly confuse the endings -8¢ and -8al) 

- txt — (P* os.... BE) N (AM, T) BC D? KL P W 049 056 075 0142 0151 81 104 223 
330 436 876 1799 1960 2412 d? f? rell 


+++ 
Colossians 4:11 — Kol inoouc 0 AEYOUEVOG LOUOTOS OL OVTEG EK TIEPITOUNS OUTOL HOVOL 
OO8vEepyol Elc THv BaOlAELav TOU BEOU OITIVEC EYEVNONOAV LOL Mapnyopia 
Kal Inoouc: cited in AP T 


. KAL O tnoouc — D* (et De?" AP) 
-  txt— P*D?FG pm 
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ouvepyol: cited in AP MT V; M't N# vgst vg~ 


. OUVEpPYOlL HOU Etoltv — D* F G (P am cav ful? hub leg reg sanger ulm Etolv ouvepyol) 
(330 ouvepyol etolv) 1898 (a d f bam dem ful* gran sangall theo val etolv ouvepyot 
Ou) (arm OUVEPYOL HOU?) 

° ixt — P44 re// 


wor: cited in AP 


. eyo. — P* 1739 
- tkt—NABCDFGpm 


+o4 


Colossians 4:12 — aonaZetat uuac eradpac 0 €& UUWV SOUAOS XPLOTOU INOOU MAVTOTE 
AYWVIGOMEVOC UTEP UHUWV EV TAIC TIPODEUXALC IVA OTAONTE TEAELOL KAL 
TIETAN POMOPNHEVOL EV TlaVTL BEANUATL TOU BEOU 


Xplotou inoou: cited in AP HF M N27 T U4 V VS 


* — xptotou — P* DF G K W 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 6 (1047""-N27) 223 256 630 
876 1319 1505 1739 1799 1881 1960 2127 2412 b df pesh hark goth geo? eth 
Ambrosiaster; editions of HF NEB 

- tkt—NABCIL(P (48674 Davies, T) 442 462 1241" 1962 pal sa arm pc inoou 
Xplotou) 0278 33 69 81 103 (10474 M, T, U4) 326 330 365 (43674 U4) 629 1175 1912 
2344 2464 am am dem ful harl tol bo arm geo’ slav; editions of BM N13 So T (UBS 
Xplotou [inoou]) V VS WH 


UTIEP UUWv: cited in AP T 
UTIEP NUWV — N* 2344 


* TIEPLUWWV — D* FG 
-  txt— (P* unep uu... ) N2ABC D? 1739 rell/ 
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oTa@nte: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 SoT V VS; M* 


*  otTnte —NPACDFGKLP W 049 075 0150 0150 0151 33 104 223 630 876 1175 
1505 1739 1960 2412: editions of HF So V 

* nte — 1056 0142 122 327 452 462 464° 1518 2401 2423 2464 a m oxon hark™* 
Ambrosiaster 

-  tkt— n* B 38 81 218 365 1241 1739 1881 1906 1912 am cav ful hub theo tol val; 
editions of B M N13 NEB T UBS (VS ot[au]nte) WH 


TeAElol Kal: Cited in AP 
> teAetor — YW 0278 
- txt — P** pm 
NETANPOPOPOWEVOI: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 TVS 


* = TleTANpwWHEvoL — P** D? KL P W 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 6 223 326 630 
876 1175 1505 1799 1960 2412 pesh hark"; editions of HF 

* kt—NABCD**°F G 33 81 104 330 365 424° 1241s" 1739 (1881 neTAnpNHEVOL) 
1912 1952 2464 hark™"; editions of BM N13 NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


€v TavtTi: cited in AP T 
Tavtt — P 
° ixt — P* rell 
BeAnwati: cited in AP 
* TANnpwyuatt — 0278 
- txt — P** pm 
Tou 8¢eou: cited in APT V 
* @eo0uqeou — P 075 0151 1739 1908 pc 
* TOU xploTOU — D*d 


> kt—P*NABCD?FGKLW 049 056 0150 0278 33 223 330 436 462 876 1799 1960 
2344 2412 pm 
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++ 4 


Colossians 4:13 — paptupW yap aUTW OTL EXEL MOAUV TIOVOV UTIEP UHWV KA TOV EV 
AQOOLKELA KAL TWV EV LEPATIOAEL Marturw gar autw oti ecei polun ponon uper umwn kai twn en 
laodikeia kai twn en ierapolei 


yap: cited in M' 


- omit — acav 
* tkt— NXABCDF Gdfam ful hub theo tol val pm 


€xel: cited in AP 


. exn — 0151 
-* tkt—NABCDFGKpm 


TloAuv Trovov: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T V VS 


*  ToAUV KoTIOv — D* F G 629 

*  tioAuv no8ev — (104 263 no8Ev moAuv) 442 1912 

*  tOABV aywva — 6 424° 1739 1881 

* = TioAUV CnAov — D' 075 (8374N13, T) 1906 1908 

* Cndov moAuv — KL W 049 056 0142 0150 0151 (3374 M, N27?) 223 326 330 462 876 
1799 1960 2344 2412; editions of HF 

* tkt— NABCP 0278 81 (365 novov noAuv) 4386 1175 1241 2464; editions of B M N13 
NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


Aaodikelia: cited in AP T 


. Aaodikia — NA B* C D* F GP 056 075 0142 0150 0278 330; editions of T V VS WH 
° ixt — B? D?K LW 049 0151 223 486 462 876 (1739 Aaodikela AdEADWV) 1799 1960 
2344 2412: editions of BHF M N13 NEB So UBS 


KdI TWV Ev lEpanoAe!: cited in M'* 


* omit — 330 
* add omnes — a Pelagius? 


- tkt—NABCDFE G (436 omit en) 1739 (1799 kat Tov ev tepanoAsl) d f vg pm (WH 
l€PA TIOAEL) 
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+++ 


Colossians 4:14 — aonaZetat uuac AouKac 0 LaTpOC O ayammtoc Kal Seyac 
o ayammrtoc: cited in M N13 N27 T V 


- omit — 33 642 1898 pal 
-* tkt—NABCDFE G 1789 (2401 omit 0 tatpoc) pm 


+++ 
Colossians 4:15 — aonaoao@e Touc Ev AalolKELa ASEAMOUC KA VOUOAV Kal THV KAT 
OLKOV QUTOU EKKANOLAV 
aomaoao®se: cited in AP T 


* qgomacetat — G* 
*  qaomaceotat — F G° 
* tkt— NABCD (462 aonaoao8al) 1739 pm 


Aaldikeia: cited in AP T VS 
* Aatdikia — (P®4 .... Stkia) N A B* C D* F G K P 075 0150 0278 330; editions of T WH 
Vvs 


- txt — Be D° LW 049 056 0142 0151 223 436 462 876 1799 1960 2344 2412: editions of 
B HF M N13(!) NEB So UBS 
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VUUOaV KI THV KAT OIKOV aUTOU EkKAnolav: cited in AP B HF M N13 N27 So T U3 U4 V VS 


: VOuUdav KAL THV KAT OLKOV GUTNC EKKANOLav — B 0278 6 424° 1739 1877 1881 hark 
pal™s sa; editions of N13 NEB™ So™s UBS WH 

*  v@Ou"dav KAL THV KAT OLKOV AUTWV EKKAnOLavV — NAC P0755 33 81 88 104 110 256 
263 326 442 1175 1319 1906 1908 1912 1962 2127 2298 2464 2492 pal”: bo? slav; 
editions of So™ T 

- tkt— D(FGv@udav kal Ol Thv KAT OlKOV GUTOU EKKANOLav) K L W 049 056 0142 
0150 0151 181 223 (330* 451 vuudac) 365 436 462 614 629 630 876 (1241 omit 
Kat) 1505 1799 1852 1960 2344 2412 pesh hark™3 goth; editions of BHF M NEB™s V 
VS 


+++ 


Colossians 4:16 — kal otav avaywo8n nap ULV N EMLOTOAN, MOINOATE Lva Kal EV TH 
AQOOLKEWV EKKANOLA AVAYVWOON, KAL THV EK AAOOLKELAC LVA KAL UUELC AVAYVWTE 


emorToAn: cited in AP M T; M' vg* (vg"”) 


* 1) EMOTOAN AUTH — 0278 3 4 69 209 241 256 323 436 442 462 1319 1845 2127 (dem 
sangall) bo? 

- omit—B 

* kt—-NACDFGKLP YW 049 056 0142 0150 0151 (460 n anootoAn!) am bam cav ful 
gran leg reg sanger tol val pm 


kal ev: cited in M'* vg" 


- Kal — oxon reg tol 
-* tkt—NABCDFG1739 adfam bam cav ful gran hub leg sanger theo val pm 


Tn Aaodikewv: cited in AP HF MT 


* Try Aaodikatwv — NAC D* L P 056 075 0142 330 436 1799; editions of HF™"s VS 

. Twv Agdodikalwv — FG 

° Aaodikalwv — 0278 

° ixt — B D? K W 049 0150 0151 223 462 876 1739 1960 2344; editions of B HF™ M N13 
NEB So T UBS V WH 
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ek Aalodikeiac: cited in (AP “ev Aaodiketac”!) MT 


* €K Aaodikalac — C 

. ek Aaodikiac — NX AB* D* P 075 0150 0151* 0278; editions of T V VS WH 

* ev dAaodikiac — FG 

- txt — B? D?K LW 0484 049 056 0142 0151° 1739; editions of B HF M N13(!) NEB So 
UBS 


Iva Kal: cited in AP (M) T 


. Kal tva — FG 
° iva — D* 1 103 440 d Ambrosiaster 
-* tkt—NABCD? pm 


+++ 

Colossians 4:17 — kal emate apxinnw BAEMEe THV SLAaKOVIAV Nv TAaPEAAGBEC EV KUPLW Iva 
UATNV TAUPOLC 
apxinmw: cited in T 

. TW apXxInNnw — 33 223 876 2401 

- kt—P*NABCDFGKLPW 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 436 462 1739 

1799 1960 2344 2412 pm 

BAette: cited in APM TV 


. BAenetat — F G33 1739*4 (2344 BAenete) 
- tkt—P*NABCDKLPW 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 81 104 223 436 462 
876 1175 1739° 1799 1960 2344 2412 df pm 


+++ 


Colossians 4:18 — 0 aomaonuoc TN EN XELPL MAUAOU UVNHOVEBETE HOU TWV SEOUWV N 
xapic WE8 UUWV 
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n xapic: cited in AP T; (M') N't vg* (vg) 


*  xapic —FG 

* — add domini nostri (v.l. domini nostri lesu Christi ful, domini iesu bam gran sanger 
vale vgs) a bam ful harl mone oxon wir 

* txt — P**“¢ D (d f am cav hub karl (reg add dei) sanger theo tol val#"* M'* caris vel h 
caris) pm 


ULwv: cited in AP HF M N13 N27 T U3 U4 V VS 


*  UN@V aunv — N?D KLP W 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 88 104 181 223 256 
263 326 330 365 (42474 U4) 436 451 462 629 630 876 1175 (1241? nuwWV auNv) 
1319 1505 1739° 1799 1912 1960 1962 2127 2344 2412 2464 2492 abd (f#4N13, 
N27, M, T) m am colb dem ful tol pesh hark boss (arm?°"4 M, U4) goth; editions of HF 

- kt— N*ABCF G 0486 33 81 (424°74T) 1739*4 1881 (f° U3, U4) sa bo™s 
(arm??44 U3: 24 20h 2d T) Ambrosiaster; editions of B M NEB So T UBS V VS WH 


Analysis of the Text of Colossians 
Based on the above, we can analyse the various critical editions cited. 


To begin with, we find a total of 407 variants cited in these four chapters. That is, obviously, 
102 variants per chapter, or 4.3 variants per verse. Of these 407, 14 are Latin-only, leaving 393 
variants, or 4.1 per verse, which are cited in one or another Greek critical apparatus. 


Breaking these down by edition (recalling that we list only “on the page” variants in Von 
Soden), we find that: 

350/393 (89%) are cited in AP 
312/393 (79%) are cited in T 
167/393 (42%) are cited in M 
121/393 (31%) are cited in N27 
110/393 (28%) are cited in N13 
101/393 (26%) are cited in VS 
94/393 (24%) are cited in V 
86/393 (22%) are cited in HF 
46/393 (12%) are cited in B 
36/393 (9%) are cited in So 
29/393 (7%) are cited in U4 
22/393 (6%) are cited in U3 


Most of these variants, however, find themselves without support from any edition, either in 
text or margin. Taking all the above editions (plus occasional odd readings from Lachmann, 
Weiss, Tregelles, etc.), we find that there are 110 variants where the various editions disagree 
or at least show doubt (by placing a variant in the margin). Of these more interesting variants, 
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we find that: 

110/110 (100%) are cited in T 
109/110 (99%) are cited in AP 
93/110 (85%) are cited in M 
87/110 (79%) are cited in VS 
86/110 (78%) are cited in N27 
83/110 (75%) are cited in N13 
79/110 (72%) are cited in HF 
58/110 (53%) are cited in V 
43/110 (39%) are cited in B 
30/110 (27%) are cited in So 
26/110 (24%) are cited in U4 
20/110 (18%) are cited in U3 


| note with interest the fact that Tischendorf heads this list, citing every variant between the 
editions. This means that the discoveries of the twentieth century (including P*, the full 
publication of B, the other papyri and uncials, 1739, etc.) have not caused the adoption of a 
single variant unknown to Tischendorf. There are a handful of counter-examples to this rule in 
other New Testament books — but basically we’re still using the variants known in the 
nineteenth century. 


Another way of analyzing the apparatus is to examine the “uniqueness” of each variant. That 
is, taking each variant cited in the various editions, we'll see how many of our twelve apparatus 
support it. The table below shows the particular critical apparatus, the total number of variants 
it cites, and the count of how many other apparatus contain it. For example, the first line is for 
AP. It has 350 total variants. It is the only apparatus to contain 63 of them. Another 105 are 
found in only two apparatus, i.e. in AP and one other (usually Tischendorf). 60 readings are 
found in three or four apparatus. 82 readings are found in between five and eight apparatus. 
And 37 are found in nine or more of our twelve apparatus. 
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Overall, there are 37 readings found in nine or more apparatus, 84 found in 5-8 apparatus, 62 
found in 3—4 apparatus, 114 found in two apparatus, and 96 found in only one apparatus. Thus 
we note with astonishment that every variant found in three or more apparatus is found in 
Tischendorf. Even in the twenty-first century, though AP has more variants, Tischendorf does a 
better job of covering the variants of importance to critics. 


What about the nature of the editors’ texts? We can measure this in several ways. For 
example, let’s look at how close each text is to the consensus of the other editions. We have 
110 variants where the editions split, and eleven editions (counting all the UBS-based texts as 
one edition). That means that, if any edition agreed with all the others at any point, it would 
have 1100 agreements. The following list shows how often each of the editions agrees with the 
other 10, with the editions closest to the consensus shown first. 


N13 agrees with the other 10 editions 923 times 
B agrees with the other 10 editions 918 times 
NEB agrees with the other 10 editions 915 times 
M agrees with the other 10 editions 903 times 
UBS agrees with the other 10 editions 900 times 
WH agrees with the other 10 editions 899 times 
So agrees with the other 10 editions 896 times 
V agrees with the other 10 editions 896 times 

T agrees with the other 10 editions 890 times 
VS agrees with the other 10 editions 838 times 
HF agrees with the other 10 editions 550 times 


It will presumably be evident that there isn’t much to choose between the various editions, 
except for Hodges and Farstad and Von Soden. By this measure, at least, all agree roughly 
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80% of the time. But this, we should note, is not the only measure of consensus. We can also 
measure how often each edition agrees with the majority of others. 


That gives us this table: 


Edition Edition is 3-5 6-8 
i spate spar svppores suppere’s spp 


The unique nature of the Hodges and Farstad edition (in this sample) will be obvious. The next 
most “interesting” edition is probably Von Soden. The /east interesting edition is the Old Nestle, 
followed probably by Bover. These two come closest to the consensus of recent editors. 
(Whether that is good or bad of course is open to question.) 


We can also engage in one other form of analysis: Agreement with various manuscripts and 
text-types. We'll compare our various editions with five manuscripts (P*, X, B, D, and 1739) 
and four significant editions (HF, UBS, VS, WH). (Think of HF as representing a Byzantine 
witness. It’s more representative of the type than any given manuscript.) 
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Agreements With 


pele |B |D|t739_ |HF_ [UBS [VS WH 


We should note that P*° exists for only 72 of our 110 readings. B and D are extant for all 110; N 
and 1739 each have one indeterminate reading. 


Some conclusions are probably obvious from this data — e.g. the dependence of N13 on WH 
and the dependence of NEB on N13 and its successors. Other conclusions are left as an 
exercise for the reader. 
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Appendix VIII: Biographies of Textual Critics 


Note: This section includes biographies only of critics who worked after the invention of 
printing. Editors such as Alcuin who worked during the manuscript era will be covered in the 
appropriate place in the history of their editions. Also, this list includes only dead critics, on the 
principle that living critics might still do something to enhance (or, indeed, damage) their 
reputations. Please note that this section is very incomplete, especially for recent critics. 


Kurt Aland 


1915-1994. Born in Berlin, and died in Munster/Westphalia. Perhaps the preeminent critic of 
the Twentieth Century; certainly one would be hard-pressed to name a critic with a greater list 
of achievements. It is harder to see whether Aland actually affected the practice of textual 
criticism. 


Aland’s publications are too numerous to list; we can only mention the works most accessible 
to students. Aland managed the apparatus of the Nestle-Aland editions starting with the 
twenty-first edition, and created the new and much more comprehensive format used for the 
twenty-sixth edition. He also produced the Synopsis Quattuor Evangeliorum, which is now the 
most comprehensive Gospel synopsis in existence. He maintained the list of manuscripts after 
the death of Von Dobschutz and Eltester, and eventually released the Kurzgefasste Liste der 
Griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments. With his second wife Barbara, he wrote 
one of the standard introductions to New Testament textual criticism. He established the 
“Thousand Readings in a Thousand Minuscules” project which eventually resulted in the 
volumes of Text und Textwert der griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments. 


Perhaps even more notable, Aland founded the Institute for New Testament Textual Research 
in Munster. This is the only college in the world devoted solely to NT textual studies. (Though 
one might wish it cast a slightly wider net, examining other textual traditions as well.) 


Finally, Aland was one of the five editors responsible for the United Bible Societies text, the 
most widely-used New Testament text of the present period. 


For all this, it is surprising to note how little influence Aland had on textual theory. Eldon Epp 
wrote two articles on “the Twentieth Century Interlude in Textual Criticism,” and while Aland 
answered by pointing out a great deal of activity, very much of it work he himself had inspired 
or guided, he was unable to answer Epp’s point that there had been no real methodological 
progress. Despite Aland, our textual theory is remains a matter of groping — of “Reasoned 
Eclecticism” (in which every textual critic does what is right in his own eyes) and arguments 
about the “Ceesareasn” text. This is a time during which everyone uses the UBS text though no 
one entirely accepts it. 
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Aland described his own theory as the “local-genealogical method.” As described, this would 
seem to be an application of the rule “that reading is best which best explains the others”: 
Aland creates a stemma of the readings in a particular variant, trying to determine which one is 
the source of all the others. In practice, however, Aland clearly preferred a strongly Alexandrian 
text. This means that his description must be modified: He constructed a genealogy under the 
influence of the knowledge of text-types and the history of the text. Now this, in theory, is 
probably the most correct method possible. But it only works if the history of the text is 
accurately known. Aland did not study this matter in any detail — he acknowledged only the 
Alexandrian and Byzantine texts, and had a Hort-like dislike of the Byzantine text. With these 
restrictions on his method, it’s hardly surprising that few textual critics have adopted it. 


Johann Albrecht Bengel 


1687-1752. Born in Winnenden, Wurttemberg, Germany, and later Abbot of Alpirsach in that 
principality. His 1734 edition has been called the first Protestant attempt “to treat the exegesis 
of the New Testament critically” — a reference primarily to his Gnomon (1742), but also to his 
New Testament. What the latter actually was was a minimally revised edition of the Textus 
Receptus which had critically chosen readings in the margin. In practice, therefore, Bengel’s 
importance rests not on his text, nor on his collations, which Scrivener notes are rather poor, 
but on the introduction to his text, his marginalia, and the articles which explained them. 
Beginning in 1725, Bengel discussed textual families (distinguishing the Asiatic text, which is 
our Byzantine text, and the African text, which is everything else). He also outlined critical 
principles, including the highly significant “prefer the harder reading.” These modern principles 
caused Bengel to propose more changes to the Textus Receptus than any other edition before 
Lachmann’s. (Bengel was the first to note how probable variants were, ranging from a for a 
certain reading on down to €.) This, unfortunately, led to charges the the editor was perverting 
the scriptures (not for the last time!). 


Richard Bentley 


1662-1742. Classical and New Testament critic, and a master of many fields (portions of his 
correspondence with Sir lsaac Newton are preserved). His father died when he was thirteen, 
and his maternal grandfather sent him to Oxford. He earned his B.A. in 1680. Soon after, he 
became tutor to the son of the future Bishop of Worcester, and was able to browse the father’s 
notable library, which allowed him to study many of the subjects previously closed to him. In 
the 1690s he served as one of William Ill’s chaplains and also was keeper of the Royal 
Libraries. Appointed Master of Trinity College (Cambridge) in 1699/1700, he had already been 
interested in textual criticism (both sacred and secular) for some years. In the secular field, he 
edited Horace and Terence, discovered that Homer had used the digamma (F), exposed the 
Epistles of Phaleris as forgeries, and generally improved the tools available to practitioners in 
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the field — although he also ignited controversies which twice caused him to be removed from 
his duties at Trinity; he was accused (with justice) of despotism and arrogance. In 1720 he 
published a prospectus for a New Testament edition, including the final chapter of the 
Apocalypse as a sample, which included an outline of critical principles. In this he argued that 
a text based on early manuscripts would differ from the Textus Receptus in two thousand 
instances, and similarly from the Clementine Vulgate in two thousand instances. In fact Bentley 
did little with the manuscripts available to him; his critical apparatus was disorganized and the 
notes and collations he left are no better. (His personal life was much the same; he was 
constantly involved in scholarly and personal controversies; he was an intriguer and seemingly 
misappropriated university funds. He was lampooned in Pope’s Dunciad — happily for Bentley, 
in book IV, which was not published until after Bentley’s death. Swift also disliked and 
condemned him, although most of the criticisms are unfair. The simple truth is, Bentley was a 
bad administrator but a fine scholar.) Still, he recognized that the Textus Receptus would need 
significant alteration to agree with the best manuscripts; he is thus a forerunner of Lachmann. 
Bentley’s critical rules, too, were radical; some still have significance today. Sadly, Bentley 
never completed his edition; he involved himself in many projects, and perhaps did not 
originally realize the amount of work needed to prepare an edition; in any case, his New 
Testament finally languished, and the money raised to pay for it had to be returned to the 
subscribers after his death. 


John William Burgon 


1813-1888. British conservative critic and Dean of Chichester. An intemperate defender of the 
Byzantine text and the Textus Receptus, remembered primarily for such polemic works as The 
Revision Revised and The Last Twelve Verses of Mark. Although most of the manuals speak 
only of the the uncompromising tone and reactionary zeal of his writings, Burgon was in fact an 
enterprising and careful student of manuscripts; his work in this area deserves to be 
remembered. 


Burgon also earned a very minor measure of fame for his poetry, in particular the poem 
“Petra,” which includes the famous lines 

Match me such marvel save in Eastern clime, 

A rose-red city half as old as Time. 


(A line usually read as metaphorical, but Burgon was the type to believe in the literal truth of 
Genesis. So, to him, the world was 6000 years old and Petra about half that age.) 


This should not be interpreted as a defence of Burgon’s opinions. After all, in addition to his 
views in textual matters, this is the man who wrote, “Inferior to us God made you [women], and 
inferior to the end of time you will remain.” The less said about his other views, the better. 
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A(Ibert) C. Clark 


Classical and New Testament scholar. Llke many textual “freethinkers,” Clark came to NT 
criticism from work on classical texts — in this case, the orations of Cicero, on which he 
became the world’s greatest authority. When he turned to the New Testament, he turned to the 
text of Acts, and tried diligently to stand criticism on his head. He noted, correctly, individual 
manuscripts tend to lose rather than gain text. He generalized this to mean that the canons of 
criticism lectio brevior praeferenda is false. This position is defensible, and to some extent the 
answers to Clark talked past his points. But when Clark attempted to reconstruct the text of 
Acts based on these principles, he perhaps went too far, developing a general preference for 
the “Western” text regardless of other criteria. Few of Clark’s results have been accepted, even 
though there are probably useful cautions in his writings. 


Desiderius Erasmus 


1469?-1536. Humanist; editor of the first published Greek New Testament. The (obviously 
illegitimate) son of a priest, Erasmus had a clerical education and became a monk, but later 
was granted a release from his vows. Very much a humourist, works such as /n Praise of Folly 
poked fun at the problems in the church. Still, Erasmus was not a Protestant, and did not rebel 
against the Catholic Church as Luther did. 


It is unfortunate for him that copyright did not exist in his time; /n Praise of Folly is said to have 
gone through 39 editions in his lifetime, and it is said that in some years he authored more 
than one-tenth of all books sold. Had he earned royalties, he would have been rich. As it was, 
he eventually left England (e.g.) because he couldn’t make a living. 


Erasmus is, of course, the editor of the Textus Receptus, as well as the author of assorted 
religious and secular writings. His critical skills are often held in contempt — and it is certainly 
true that the Textus Receptus is a poor monument indeed, with a text mostly Byzantine but 
with enough peculiar readings to make it a bad representative of the type. The early editions 
also contained a number of typographical errors that was simply astonishing. Still, Erasmus did 
about as well as could have been expected in his time; all the materials known to him (except 
the Vulgate and 1°) were Byzantine. Erasmus did exercise a certain amount of critical 
judgement, and — odd as it sounds — where he departs from the Byzantine text, it is more 
often than not in the direction of the early manuscripts. 


Robert Estienne (Stephanus) 


1503-1559. French (later Genevan) publisher. Stephanus was not a textual critic as such, but 
his several editions of the Greek New Testament offered noteworthy innovations. His most 
important work was his third edition (1550). Textually it is just another Textus Receptus, but in 
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the margin it includes the readings of over a dozen manuscripts plus the Complutensian 
Polyglot — symbolized by Greek numbers; the manuscripts are believed to have included the 
uncials D®, L° and the minuscules 4°, 5, 6, 7e, 8 (probably), 9 (possibly), 38 (possibly), 82, 
120, 398, 2298; also certain seemingly lost manuscripts, e.g. Tischendorf’s 87/10°, 3°. The 
citations were neither complete nor particularly accurate, but they were at least specific; the 
manuscripts are cited individually. His fourth edition of 1551, published after he went to 
Geneva and became a Protestant, is also noteworthy, as it pioneered our modern system of 
verses. 


Like most names associated with the Textus Receptus, such as Froben and Desiderius 
Erasmus, the Stephanus family tends to be held in low esteem today. This is unfair. Henri 
Estienne, who founded the business, became a printer when he married Guyonne Viart, the 
widow of a printer named Jean Higman. McMurtrie, p. 328, notes that he actually counted one 
of John Calvin’s theological teachers among his editors. Henri died in 1520, and his widow 
went on to marry Simon de Colines (talk about inspiring a lot of printers!). Henri’s second son 
Robert is “the” Estienne/Stephanus. So determined was he to set a high standard for 
scholarship that he and his wife (herself an excellent classical scholar) actually used Latin as 
the language of their home. Stephanus’s importance was not confined to publishing a Greek 
Bible. He published many scholarly works, including a Vulgate edition and multiple editions of 
the Hebrew Bible. He also produced the noteworthy Thesaurus linguae latinae (first of several 
editions in 1531), plus Latin/French dictionaries. The publishing house’s Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew dictionaries would quickly became standard. Supposedly he actually offered rewards 
to anyone who could find errors in his proof sheets (which he hung outside his shop to let 
people examine them; McMurtrie, p. 330). 


They also produced beautifully-typeset books. Unlike the cramped, unreadable editions of 
Froben, a Stephanus book in Latin was incredibly handsome, often using type based on the 
designs of the gifted Claude Garamond. Looking at samples of their works, it is hard to tell 
them from modern printing except the for the use of the old form of s (J, the one that looks like 
an f). Indeed, their beautiful ligatures and initial caps are something modern printers might 
want to think about reviving — the books really are works of art. Too bad their Greek works 
used the hideous sorts of fonts that the Aldine press had pioneered (for more on this, see 
again the article on Books and Bookmaking). 


For much of his life, Stephanus had the patronage of Francois | of France; his migration to 
Geneva (1550) was a side effect of that monarch’s death in 1547. Francois I, incidentally, 
collected all of Stephanus’s Greek works; from this would eventually grow the first copyright 
library. 


Although Robert was the most noteworthy member of the Estienne family, his brothers and the 
members of the next generation were of some note (though they had little influence on textual 
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criticism). Robert’s older brother Francois was a bookseller, though not a very important 
publisher; he died in 1553. Charles (c. 1504—1564), the youngest brother, was a famous in his 
day for his scholarship and teaching; he published a noteworthy edition of Cicero in 1555, as 
well as assembling ancient materials on subjects such as medicine and agriculture. He took 
over Robert’s printing office in 1555, but went bankrupt in 1561 and ended his life in prison. 


Robert’s son Henri (Henri Il, 1528-1598) continued his father’s business in Geneva, and 
though his productions did not gain the fame of his father’s, he produced an important Greek 
dictionary and various works of classical authors. He too ended up in trouble with the 
authorities and left Geneva in 1578, apparently never settling down after that (McMurtrie, p. 
332). Another son, Robert (Il) took over the printing office of Charles and died in 1571, though 
the firm was nearly bankrupt by then. A third son, Francois (1537-1582), was also a printer, in 
both Geneva and Paris; apparently he and his descendents kept the Stephanus imprint alive 
into the seventeenth century. 


Arthur L. Farstad 


1935-1998. American conservative critic and Majority Text advocate. Editor, with Zane C. 
Hodges, of The Greek New Testament According to the Majority Text. One-time president of 
the Majority Text Society. Active in the translation of the New King James Version. 


John Fell 


1625-1686. Classical and New Testament critic. Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, (Anglican) 
Bishop of Oxford, and one of the most important figures in the history of the Oxford University 
Press. Fell acquired better type and equipment for the press, internalized the financing 
(bearing some of the responsibility himself), and set up a regular schedule for the publication 
of classical authors. He was also vital in re-establishing Oxford after the Restoration of 1660; 
the Civil War and the strict rules of the Cromwell era had thrown the University (which had 
been a key center for the deposed Charles |) into chaos. He was also a notable scholar, having 
earned his M.A. at the age of 18. He supposedly preached his sermons in blank verse. 


Fell’s contributions to New Testament criticism are not as great, but still notable; he edited an 
edition of Cyprian, and also published a New Testament in 1675. This volume did not have a 
noteworthy text (differing only very slightly from the Elzevir 1633 edition of the Textus 
Receptus), but it has, for the time, an unusually full apparatus (though most of the materials 
cited were available elsewhere). It also had an introduction discussing the practice of textual 
Criticism. 


Somewhat later, Fell encouraged the work of John Mill, though Fell’s death meant that Mill had 
to find other support for the publication of his work. Thus it is truly sad that Fell should be best 
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remembered for Thomas Brown(e)’s doggerel adaption of Martial which begins “I do not love 
(thee/you), Doctor Fell.” 


Supposedly this incident arose when Brown’s college was about to expel him. Fell declared 
that he would allow Brown to stay if he could translate, off the top of his head, Martial’s lines 
Non amo te, Sabidi, nec possum dicere quare; 

Hoc tantum possum dicere, None amo te. 

Brown came up with his quip in response — but, amazingly, was not expelled, and even wrote 
a non-insulting epitath for Fell. 


Caspar Rene Gregory 


1846—1915t. American/German student of manuscripts. His first great accomplishment was 
his preparation of the prolegomena to Tischendorf’s eighth edition (1884-1894). In 1908 he 
published his great catalog of manuscripts, Die griechischen Handschriften des Neuen 
Testaments, providing for the first time a comprehensive and (usually) orderly arrangement of 
the materials known to critics. Like his predecessor Tischendorf, Gregory sought out and made 
available large numbers of manuscripts, though he did not edit an edition. As a critic Gregory 
was not particularly original; he generally accepted the theories of Westcott and Hort. Although 
of American ancestry, he adopted Germany as his homeland, and volunteered on the German 
side in World War |. He was accepted despite his age, and killed in battle in 1915. 


Bernard Pyne Grenfell 


1870-1926. As an Oxford student, he had been planning to study economics when the 
publication of the newly-found copy of Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens turned him to 
papyriology. He was chosen in 1895 to work with David George Hogarth on an exploration of 
the Fayum. Hogarth soon left to pursue excavations in Mesopotamia instead, and Grenfell was 
joined by a young friend, Arthur Surridge Hunt (died 1934). The two worked together for most 
of the next thirty years, with most of the interruptions being forced (e.g. Hunt served in the First 
World War, and Grenfell was often ill in his later years). They were not really Bible scholars, 
being interested in everything they turned up, but their many discoveries, including the famous 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri, had a great deal of effect on Biblical criticism. 


Johann Jakob Griesbach 


1745-1812. German critic, who exercised great influence in many Biblical disciplines. He 
studied at Tubingen, Halle (where he studied under J. Semler), and Leipzig, becoming a 
professor at Jena in 1775. He is considered responsible for synoptic studies, first using the 
term “synoptic” in his Commentarius Criticus in 1811. 
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But if Griesbach’s influence on synoptic studies was great, his influence on textual criticism is 
perhaps even more fundamental. Although it was Semler who introduced Griesbach to the 
theory of text-types, Griesbach is largely responsible for the modern view of types. It was 
Griesbach who popularized the names Alexandrian, Byzantine, and Western. He also paid 
particular attention to matters not previously studied in depth — e.g. patristic quotations and 
the Armenian version. 


Griesbach published a list of fifteen critical canons, which he exercised with much greater skill 
than most of those who followed him (e.g. while he accepted the rule that we should prefer the 
shorter reading, he hedged it around with many useful warnings — not just those about scribal 
errors, author’s style, and nonsense readings, but also warning of the dangers of omission of 
non-essential words such as prepositions). It is probably fair to say that while most modern 
critics accept most of Griesbach’s rules, they do not apply them with nearly as much skill. (The 
standard example of Griesbach’s skill is that he deduced the Vaticanus text of the Lord’s 
Prayer in Luke 11:2—4 working only from the handful of minuscules and uncials known to him.) 


Griesbach published several editions of the New Testament text (1775-1777, 1796-1806, 
1803-1807). Textually, these did not differ greatly from the Textus Receptus, because 
Griesbach made it a policy only to print readings already printed by some other editor — but 
his extensive margin noted many other good readings, and (more to the point) he used a 
system to note where these readings were as good as or better than those in the text. This 
was a fundamental forerunner of the {A}, {B}, {C}, {D} notations found in the United Bible 
Societies Editions. It is safe to say that all more recent critical editions have been influenced by 
the work of Griesbach. 


J(ames) Rendel Harris 


1852-1941. British critic and paleographer. Born in Plymouth, England, he was a life-long 
Quaker. A graduate of Cambridge, he taught at several universities before becoming curator of 
manuscripts at the John Rylands library (1918-1925). He never produced an edition, but 
authored some useful general works (e.g. New Testament Autographs, 1882) and many journal 
articles; he also collated such important manuscripts as 892. 


Fenton John Anthony Hort 


1828-1892. British critic and professor at Cambridge. Arguably the greatest textual critic of his 
age. Best known for the New Testament edition which he edited with Brooke Foss Wesicott. 
What made this edition so important, however, was not its text (though it has been the model 
for all editions since) but its Introduction [and] Appendix, which was entirely the work of Hort. In 
it, Hort outlined his theory of text-types (which was adapted from Griesbach and his 
predecessors). In the process, Hort is considered to have destroyed all claims that the 
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Byzantine Majority text is early. This is perhaps the most important effect of Hort’s work; nearly 
every Greek text edited since his time has been “Hortian.” (For discussion of his arguments, 
see the article on the Byzantine Priority position.) 


Hort was also a member of the committee which prepared the English Revised Version, and 
most of that edition’s departures from the Byzantine Text were made on the advice of Hort. 
(The committee’s policy was reportedly to hear the arguments of Hort and Scrivener and then 
vote on which reading to adopt.) 


A(Ifred) E(dward) Housman 


1859-1936. British poet and critic, best known to the public for his poetry. (Only two books of 
his poetry — A Shropshire Lad, 1896, and Last Poems, 1922 — appeared in his lifetime, but 
among recent poets they are second only to Kipling in their folk/popular sense and second to 
none in their straightforward lyricism; this is probably the source of his popularity.) Housman 
was, however, a textual critic of note, publishing an edition of Marcus Manilius (1903-1930) 
and various essays which are at once highly influential and, for the most part, readable. It is 
perhaps characteristic of Housman (believed by many to have been a repressed homosexual 
and certainly a recluse) that he chose to work on Manilius, an obscure author (of a five-volume 
poetic work, “Astronomica”) whose works held little personal appeal to him. 


Housman never engaged in New Testament criticism; his beliefs would probably have caused 
him to avoid it even had he been invited to do so. (He seems to have been homosexual, and 
the Anglican position on sexuality at the time was not something with which he could agree.) 
His essays on criticism are, however, widely quoted, both for their common sense and their 
(sometimes sarcastic) cleverness. Despite his brilliance, one must resist the temptation to hold 
him in too high an esteem; his warnings against over-reliance on particular critical principles 
are valid, but his warnings, e.g., against the cult of the “best manuscript” should not cause us 
to esteem all manuscripts equally. In addition, he was perfectly willing to resort to personal 
insult in scholarly argument (e.g. he wrote of Elias Stroeber, who published an edition of 
Manilius, that “[his] mind, though that is no name to call it by, was one which turned as 
unswervingly to the false.... as the needle to the pole,” and wrote of his edition that it “saw the 
light in.... Strasbourg, a city still famous for its geese.”) It is also worth remembering that 
Housman’s work on Manilius involved a degree of conjectural emendation which most New 
Testament critics would consider unacceptable. 


Karl Lachmann 


1793-1851. German philologist and critic. Trained in classical studies, Lachmann enunciated 
the principle that agreement in error implies identity of origin. Lachmann used this principle to 
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create a stemma for the manuscripts of Lucretius; his resulting edition is considered a 
landmark of classical textual criticism. 


From Lucretius, Lachmann turned his attention to the New Testament, publishing the first 
edition of the NT to be completely free of the influence of the Textus Receptus (1831; second 
edition 1842-1850). This was, obviously, a great milestone in the history of the New Testament 
text, and arguably the most important single event in New Testament textual criticism. It should 
be noted, however, that Lachmann’s edition was far from perfect. He undertook to publish “the” 
text of the fourth century — an entity which demonstrably never existed, and in any case it is 
not the original text. Nor did Lachmann use his critical methods on the New Testament 
manuscripts; he simply took a handful of early witnesses and adopted the reading of the 
majority. The resultant text was certainly better than the Textus Receptus, but it was neither 
consistent nor particularly close to modern editions. 


The /nterpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible sums up Lachmann ’s six textual criteria as follows: 
. Nothing is better attested than that in which all authorities agree. 


* The agreement has less weight if part of the authorities are silent or in any way 
defective. 


* The evidence for a reading, when it is that of witnesses of different regions, is greater 
than that of witnesses of some particular place, differing either from negligence or from 
set purpose. 


* The testimonies are to be regarded as doubtfully balanced when witnesses from widely 
separated regions stand opposed to others equally wide apart. 


* Readings are uncertain which occur habitually in different forms in different regions. 
Readings are of weak authority which are not universally attested in the same region. 


It will be observed that these are canons of external evidence, to a large extent anticipating 
Streeter’s theory of local texts. They go far to explain the peculiarities of Lachmann’s edition. 


In addition to his works on classical and biblical texts, Lachmann did a great deal of work on 
early German writings. In some instances, his edition remains the standard critical text. (This 
fact seems not to get much attention in the annals of textual criticism.) 


Agnes Smith Lewis (and Margaret Dunlop Gibson) 


fl. 1900. Scottish twin sisters who lost their mother before they were a year old, both women 
were widowed soon after marriage, and spent the rest of their lives hunting manuscripts and 
other scholarly prizes. Their most important find was surely the Sinai Old Syriac palimpsest, 
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which they discovered in 1892. But they also brought back to England a number of Hebrew 
documents from the Cairo Geniza — among them the first fragment of the Hebrew version of 
Ben Sirach, which was identified by Solomon Schechter (later famous for his work on the 
Damascus Document, which also first surfaced in the Geniza). 


Carlo M. Martini 


1927-2012. Italian Cardinal, and one of the strongest liberal voices in the Roman Catholic 
church around the beginning of the twenty-first century. Generally known more for his political 
positions (he vigorously called on the Catholic church to modernize its institutions), he was one 
of the five editors of the United Bible Societies text. 


Bruce M. Metzger 


1913-2007. American scholar, who graduated with a Bachelor’s from Lebanon Valley college 
in 1935, then added a theology degree from Princeton Seminary in 1938. Ordained into the 
Presbyterian Church in 1939, he earned his doctorate in classics from Princeton in 1942. His 
most remembered contribution will probably be his part on the five-man committee which 
prepared the United Bible Societies text. In addition to his work in editing the text, he prepared 
the supplementary volume. 


Beginning students may well also encounter his introduction to textual criticism or his book on 
the New Testament versions. He also published a large number of books not related to textual 
Criticism. 


He was not, in most regards, a pioneer; his textual views were very largely “Hortian.” But his 
activity and longevity did much to make textual criticism accessible to a slightly broader public. 


Eberhard Nestle 


1851-1913. German scholar, father of Erwin Nestle. He published an influential handbook of 
criticism, as well as a number of scholarly articles. But he is primarily remembered for his 
edition of the New Testament text — this despite the fact that he can hardly be said to have 
“edited” an edition. His work was entirely mechanical (comparing the editions of Westcott and 
Hort, Tischendorf, and a third, originally that of Weymouth, later that of Weiss); today, it could 
have been edited by a computer. (For details, see the article on the The Nestle Text.) But this 
accomplishment, trivial as it seems on its face, was to have important results: As Gregory 
observed, the British and Foreign Bible Society was somehow convinced to adopt the Nestle 
text in place of the Textus Receptus. This would have a fundamental effect on translations into 
many modern languages, and also make make texts based on ancient manuscripts more 
respectable. 
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Erwin Nestle 


1883-1972. German scholar, son of Eberhard Nestle. Noteworthy primarily for taking and 
updating his father’s “Nestle Edition.” Erwin Nestle deserves the credit for supplying the Nestle 
text with a full critical apparatus (beginning with the thirteenth edition); although the witnesses 
cited have been increased in the more recent Nestle-Aland editions, the variants noted are still 
almost without exception those listed by Erwin Nestle. 


F(rederick) H(enry) A(mbrose) Scrivener 


1813-1891. British writer and manuscript editor. A contemporary of scholars such as Westcott 
and Hort, Scrivener did not share their views. Usually portrayed as a supported of the Majority 
Text, Scrivener’s opinions (as revealed by his great work A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of 
the New Testament, fourth edition revised by Edward Miller, 1894) are in fact much more 
nuanced. As opposed to scholars such as Burgon who always preferred the Majority Text, 
Scrivener revered the older manuscripts and generally would not accept a reading which did 
not have early support. Still, all things being equal, he preferred the Majority reading. As a 
member of the committee which prepared the English Revised Version, Scrivener was the 
chief spokesman for the Byzantine text, and the normal policy was for readings to be decided 
by the committee after Scrivener and Hort stated the case for each. 


Scrivener never compiled a text, but he was, after Tischendorf, perhaps the greatest publisher 
of manuscripts of any age. Since Tischendorf did not see fit to update Scholz’s manuscript 
catalog, Scrivener numbered new manuscripts as he became aware of them. This system 
conflicted with the “old Gregory” numbering, and has been abandoned since the publication of 
the “new Gregory” system — but is still occasionally met with in publication such as Hoskier’s 
collation of 700 (Scrivener’s 604) and the same author’s apparatus of the Apocalypse. 


Johann Salomo Semler 


1725-1791. German critic and rationalist. Semler did not publish an edition (though he 
produced an edition of Wettstein’s Prolegomena, with some additional material, in 1764), and 
he did not set forth new principles. His work was more theoretical, as he was a student of text- 
types. Starting with the “African” and “Asian” groups of Bengel, Semler offered three text-types, 
“Eastern” (the Byzantine text, which he associated — as have many since — with Lucian), 
“Western” (as found primarily in the Latin versions), and “Alexandrian” (as found in Origen and 
the Coptic and Ethiopic versions). Thus Semler is the original source of the Griesbach/Hort 
theory of “Western,” “Alexandrian,” and “Byzantine” types. It was Semler who brought the word 
“recensions” into the context of New Testament criticism (unfortunately bringing a new, non- 
classical meaning to the word; in classical criticism, a recension is the result of deliberate 
critical work). 
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Since Semler’s text-critical work was so significant, it is sad to have to note that he could be 
fooled in other fields. According to John Buckinghm, Chasing the Molecule, he was persuaded 
to purchase an alchemical product called Luftsalz, or atmospheric salt. The claim was that this 
material, if kept warm and moist, spontaneously generated gold. Initial tests seemed to 
validate this claim: The vessels containing the glop (it apparently was a mix of sodium 
sulphate, magnesium sulphate, and urine) yielded small amounts of gold every few days. But 
eventually the vessels started yielding pinchbeck (an alloy of copper and zinc which resembled 
gold). It seems Semler’s servant had been putting gold in the flasks to keep the old professor 
happy, and eventually his wife had decided to save some cash. Semler apparently never 
figured out the fake on his own. 


Constantine von Tischendorf 


1815-1874. In full, Lobegott Friedrich Constantin von Tischendorf. A full biography is simply 
impossible in the space I’m willing to grant (and | don’t have the materials anyway). Although 
called a German, nearly all his active work was done before Germany was united; he spent his 
entire career at the University of Leipzig, though of course he spent much of his professional 
life travelling to places such as Mount Sinai. He was born in the town of Lengenfeld in what 
was then Saxony, the son of a physician. A top-ranked student at the Plauten Gymnasium, he 
was early exposed to Greek and Latin (though the way they taught it caused Tishchendorf to 
pronounce Greek with a sort of Hochdeutsch accent which later caused him some trouble with 
Easterners whose pronunciation differed significantly). His fascination — inspired by an article 
by Lachmann, though the two had very bad relations once Tischendorf stared publishing — 
was with manuscripts; they were the reason for his globetrotting expeditions, and most of his 
time at home was devoted to publishing his finds. Immediately upon graduating from Leipzig 
University, while teaching at a Leipzig school under the direction of his future father-in-law, he 
started work on his first New Testament edition. His work was successful enough to earn him 
an appointment at Leipzig University. He also became engaged at this time — but that didn’t 
stop him from making his first major expedition; in 1840, he set out for Paris. This first 
expedition lasted five years, and had as its chief result his edition of Codex Ephraemi — his 
first great achievement. It was some three years later that he set out for the east, eventually 
visiting many monasteries in Egypt. Near the end of the trip, he ended up at Mount Sinai, 
where he made his most famous discovery, the Codex Sinaiticus. We should not forget, 
though, that he found dozens of other manuscripts, publishing most of the uncials. He also 
provided the best information on Codex Vaticanus available to that time. (It should be added 
that his relations with the Papacy were fine; Pope Gregory XVI even made him a knight of the 
order of the North Star. He was denied access only to B, and that seems to have been entirely 
the fault of Cardinal Mai.) 
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Tischendorf published editions of many different ancient works, such at the LXX (four editions, 
1850-1869) and the Vulgate, but these frankly were of little interest. (Some were of such slight 
value that even Gregory, who admired Tischendorf and continued his work, though Tischendorf 
should not have put his name on them.) His major work consisted of his eight editions of the 
New Testament (the first published in 1840) — though in fact the first seven of these were not 
really critical editions, any more than were his LXX and vulgate texts; rather, they were 
collections of manuscript data. And Gregory describes the fourth as the first with a significant 
apparatus and text. The seventh (1859) had a worse text though a fuller apparatus. Thus it 
was not until his eighth edition (1865-1872) that Tischendorf finally put his lifetime of 
experience to work. It is sad to note that it was not really a particularly insightful edition, being 
based on no theory of the text and with biases toward certain manuscripts. (For details, see 
the relevant entry in the article on Critical Editions.) By the time it was completed (or, rather, 
completed except for the prologue, which was vitally necessary and which he did not manage 
to produce), Tischendorf was rather a sick man; he suffered a stroke in 1873 and died at the 
end of 1874, leaving almost no useful papers behind, leaving it to Gregory to create the 
introduction as best he could. 


Samuel Prideaux Tregelles 


1813-1875. British scholar and editor. Almost entirely self-taught, Tregelles was the British 
Tischendorf. He did not discover as many manuscripts, and he published only one edition, but 
he too spent much of his life gathering data; he and Tischendorf not infrequently compared 
collations. At the end of his life, Tregelles prepared his single edition of the text, based 
exclusively on the oldest manuscripts. The resultant text is generally similar to Tischendorf’s, 
but — due to its more limited critical apparatus — does not receive much attention today. This 
is rather unfortunate; having worked over his text to some extent, | would have to say that he 
was a most sensitive and intelligent critic; one wishes he could have worked with all the 
materials now known. But he had no real access to Vaticanus, and Sinaiticus was 
Tischendorf’s find, and manuscripts such as 1739 and the Koridethi Codex and the papyri were 
still unknown; Tregelles had few materials at his disposal. In this sense it might honestly be 
said that Tregelles’s greatest contribution lay in encouraging the work of Westcott and Hort. 


Hermann Freiherr von Soden 


1852-1914. 


Brooke Foss Westcott 


1825-1901. One of the great scholars of nineteenth century England. He studied both 
mathematics and classics at Trinity College, Cambridge (though, curiously, his mathematical 
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training does not seem to have influenced his textual studies at all, or at least he did not 
manage to convey them to his colleague Fenton John Anthony Hort, who uses statistics very 
poorly in his introduction to the Westcott & Hort edition). Westcott became a fellow of Trinity in 
1849, was ordained in 1851, and became an assistant master at Harrow in 1852. He 
reportedly was not a good classroom teacher (and this is reflected to some extent in his 
voluminous writings, which — though intelligent and insightful — are not particularly enjoyable 
reading). In 1870 he became Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, and set out to reform 
the teaching methods and qualifications for a theology degree. Canon of Westminster from 
1883, he became Bishop of Durham in 1890, and in that role was instrumental in dealing with 
the labour problems of the Durham coal miners — so much so that even the Methodists 
among them attended his sermons. He was an active minister all his life, preaching his last 
sermon at the Durham Miner’s Gala just a week before his death. 


Despite his extraordinary accomplishments, however, Westcott is remembered in textual 
circles for at most two things: his part in the preparation of the English Revised Version, and 
(first and foremost) his collaboration with Hort to produce their New Testament. The theory 
behind this edition, it is generally agreed, was Hort’s, and it was Hort who explained it in the 
Introduction, but Westcott was not a passive collaborator, as is shown by the various readings 
where the two scholars disagreed. What Westcott might have accomplished as a textual 
scholar without his multi-decade collaboration with Hort can hardly be determined at this time. 


There is a recent biography: Graham A. Patrick, The Miner’s Bishop: Brooke Foss Westcott, 
first edition published by OSL in 2002, second edition by Epworth Press 2004. Patrick says 
that his work is not a critical biography, but it is the only serious study to date. There was, to be 
sure, a volume Life and Letters of Brooke Fosse Westcott published in 1903 by Westcott’s son 
— but if you’ve ever read one of those Victorian life-and-letters volumes, they aren’t really 
biographies, just anthologies. 


Johann Jakob Wettstein 


1693-1754. A major collector of variants. According to Weiss, he wanted to publish an edition 
based only on early manuscripts, but was forced to print the Textus Receptus instead because 
his printer refused to publish a critically edited text. Still, his collection of variants was used by 
many after him, and he collated a few materials since lost (such as some now lost portions of 
F*); 


Francisco Ximeénes de Cisneros 


1437-1517. Spanish Cardinal and Archbishop of Toledo. The driving force behind the 
Complutensian Polyglot, though he was not directly involved in editing the work and did not live 
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to see it published (the work was complete at the time of his death, but Papal authorization 
was not forthcoming for another three years). 


It may seem ironic to produce such a long entry about a man who had so little to do with actual 
textual criticism, but probably no man involved in critical activity had more secular influence 
(and | include even the Popes who commissioned the official printed editions of the Vulgate). 
And, to understand Ximenes requires us to know about his secular activities. He was a great 
patron of learning (he founded the university of Alcala), and early in his career, before his 
promotion, was confessor to Queen Isabella of Castille (so p. 205 of Charles E. Chapman, A 
History of Spain, Macmillan, 1918; | use the 1965 Free Press edition). After her death, he 
helped rule Castile, and he was long an advisor to King Ferdinand of Aragon. But he also 
persecuted heretics, and his determination and that of the Inquisition effectively snuffed out the 
revival of learning he has encouraged. (You’d think that a man who had himself spent six years 
in prison because of a cleric’s accusations would have had better sense.) He also ruined the 
settlement between the Christians and Moors of conquered Granada. The phrase “wise fool” 
might have been invented for him. 


Those looking to find him in secular histories probably should not look under Ximénes, even 
though this seems to be the standard name in New Testament textbooks. Of the histories | am 
using, the oldest (Chapman) files him under “Ximenes,” but Rhea Marsh Smith, Spain: A 
Modern History, University of Michigan Press, 1965) gives his name as Francisco Jiménez de 
Cisneros, indexed under Cisneros. This is also the usage of J. H. Elliot, Imperial Spain: 1469- 
1716 (Penguin, 1963; | use the 1990 edition). 


In the long run, Ximenes probably did Spain much harm due to his intolerance: “The Catholic 
Kings made their triumphal entry into Granada in January 1492.... but they did not respect their 
promise of tolerance and humanity to the Moors. In 1499 the [new Christian] bishop 
succumbed to the influence of.... Cisneros.... wno demanded a more aggressive policy in the 
conversion of the Moors... [T]he zeal of the archbishop caused him to try to extirpate both the 
writings and the ‘paganism’ of the Moors. The Inquisition was extended to Granada and many 
Moslems, under harsh compulsion, were superficially converted to Christianity” (Smith, p. 108). 
Elliot, p. 52, says of his behavior, “The principal advocate of a more forceful policy was 
Archbishop Cisneros of Toledo, who came to Granada with Ferdinand and Isabella in 1499. 
With the blinding unawareness of the zealot, he.... launched out on a policy of forcible 
conversion and mass baptism. His activities soon yielded predictable result: The Moors 
became nominal Christians in their thousands, and in November 1499, an ill-considered rising 
broke out.... The aftermath of the edict was to be unsatisfactory to the Christians and barely 
tolerable to the Moors. Convinced that the agreements of 1491-2 had been perfidiously 
broken, they clung with all the fervour of resentment to their traditional rites and customs.” 
Ximenes, according to Chapman, p. 205, used the rebellion as an excuse to completely set 
aside the treaty promising toleration; the Moslems ended up either leaving Spain or converting. 
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It was long before these nominally Christian “Moriscos” became true Spanish citizens. Yet he 
would go on to extend the Inquisition to Africa and the Americas, though in a less extreme form 
(Chapman, p. 223). 


Ximenes in fact became head of the Inquisition in Castile in 1507 (Smith, p. 125). The result 
was a major revolt and the expulsion of the Moors in 1502. The Jews had also been expelled 
around this time. Those two acts certainly left Spain culturally much weaker, and probably 
contributed to the decline in its vitality over the next several centuries. 


Ximenes also seems to have tried for a land grab in North Africa without properly considering 
the consequences (Smith, p. 118; Elliot, p. 53). The Spanish managed to maintain a few 
footholds, but not enough to exert any actual control over the African Moslems; it could be 
argued that this particular act encouraged the establishment of the Barbary States. A second 
attempt to gain control of Algiers in 1516 was no more successful (Smith, p. 139). 


The University of Alcala (Complutum) was Ximenes’s other major contribution to learning; he 
founded it in 1508. Smith, p. 129, says that it was endowed with 22 professorships in ancient 
languages, rhetoric, and philosophy. Elliot, p. 105, says that “Cisneros, if not himself strictly a 
humanist, at least grasped the urgent need to harness the new humanistic studies to the 
service of religion.” But the older schools of Castile and Aragon apparently opposed the new 
curriculum; Spanish intellectual contributions to the counter-reformation would be relatively 
slight. And Ximenes did nothing to bring education to the Spanish population as a whole, which 
remained highly ignorant; even the educated classes often preferred to go abroad for 
education (Smith, p. 129). 


Ximenes also set out to reform the Spanish clergy; many who had lived in luxury ended up 
leaving their monasteries — some even choosing to turn Muslim rather than submit to his rules 
(Chapman, pp. 216-217). As with so much that he did, this was surely a mixed blessing: The 
clergy was purer, and less of a drain on the rest of society — but it was probably also stupider, 
since the most intelligent clerics were also the less ascetic ones. 


Ximenes’s contributions to Spanish politics extended beyond the religious sphere (to the extent 
that anything in Spanish politics extended beyond the religious sphere). The children of 
Ferdinand and Isabella were a son, Juan, who died in 1497 without issue, and several 
daughters, Catherine (the first wife of Henry VIII of England), Juana, and Isabella. When 
Isabella the mother died in 1504, Juana was heir to the throne of Castile — but her grip on 
reality was slight; she came to be called “Juana La Loca,” or “ Joanna the Mad.” (In recent 
years, some scholars have questioned whether she was really insane; possibly she was 
shoved aside to avoid having a second ruling queen in Castile. But it doesn’t really matter 
whether she was of sound mind or not; what matters is, she was treated as incapable of 
handling Castile’s affairs.) There was a scramble to take control of the reins of Castile, which 
ended giving power to Juana’s husband Philip (of the Habsburg dynasty) — but he himself 
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died in 1506 (though he and Juana had already had four children, including the future ruler of 
half of Europe, Charles V, and his brother Ferdinand, who founded what became the line of 
Austrian Habsburgs). A regency council was formed, headed by Ximenes, though it fairly soon 
gave most of the power to Ferdinand (Elliott, p. 139. Chapman, p. 208, says that this was what 
gave Ximenes the freedom to engage in his North African escapades). When Ferdinand of 
Aragon himself died, Ximenes again became temporary regent of Castile until Charles V could 
take charge (Elliott, p. 142; Smith, p. 138 notes that Ferdinand did not properly have the right 
to name Ximenes regent, but no one really argued). 


When Charles V finally came to Spain to take charge, Ximenes offered to meet with him and 
give him advice. Charles in his reply told him to retire to his diocese (Chapman, p. 209). It 
hardly mattered; Ximenes reputedly died the day the letter reached him, possibly without 
learning its contents (Elliott, p. 144). Charles had already employed many of Ferdinand’s 
former officials, to Ximenes’s distress, since he considered them corrupt (Elliott, p. 143). But 
Ximenes was probably too unpopular to be allowed a voice; his rule had been considered quite 
high-handed. 


Chapman, p. 227, calles Ximenes “by far the most important” Spaniard of his time other than 
the Catholic Kings Ferdinand and Isabella. Ximenes’s actions did succeed in keeping Spain 
Catholic; the Protestant Reformation had less influence there than in any other country in 
western Europe (Elliott, p.212). Whether it was worth the cost was another question.s 


It should be remembered that though Ximenes commissioned the Complutensian Polyglot, he 
did not edit it. The only editor we tend to hear about today is Stunica (Diego Lopez de Zuniga), 
who had the controversy with Erasmus about 1 John 5:7-8. Several of the other scholars 
involved were, however, at least as noteworthy (and less insistent on being boneheadedly 
wrong). Smith, p. 131, says that Antonio de Nebrija “had an encyclopedic knowledge of the 
Scriptures, linguistics, and science and translated a number of the classic authors.” Hernan 
Nufez de Toledo (died 1553) is described as a “famous Greek scholar.” Thus Ximenes did 
bring in some strong minds, though one suspects they were also quite conventional religiously. 
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Appendix IX: Highly Uncertain Variants 


Introduction 


The title of this section is perhaps misleading. This is not a comprehensive list of uncertain 
variants; it isn’t even a list of variants over which scholars have shown the most hesitation (e.g. 
it excludes 1 Cor. 13:3, perhaps the most-discussed short variant in the canon). It isn’t a list of 
readings where | disagree with UBS or with the editorial consensus. What this section is is a 
comprehensive list of variants where the various editions diverge most notably. I’ve taken the 
seven primary “modern editions” (Bover, Merk, Tischendorf, UBS, Vogels, von Soden, Westcott 
and Hort) and listed all instances where three of these (including the Hort margin) disagree 
against four. For completeness, | have included the readings of many other editions, as well as 
a brief summary of the manuscript support for each reading, but neither the readings of these 
editions nor the manuscripts influence the variants listed. 


Note that this list does not include readings where five or more editions stand against UBS 
(e.g. Matt. 12:10); even though these might be considered highly doubtful readings, since UBS 
is the newest and most respected edition, they do not meet the four-versus-three criterion. 
These readings are summarized in Part 3: Clear Minority Readings. 


When | started this list, | thought the four-versus-three rule would work well. | should note that 
it isn’t quite so simple — for example, if a reading is found in [brackets] in five editions, is it 
more or less certain than one found in five editions without brackets and omitted in the other 
two? In such cases, I’ve done my best to pick the “truly” uncertain readings — but be it noted 
that | think this crutch of bracketed readings should be dropped. In general, if all editors include 
a word, | have not noted the variant, no matter how many use brackets (e.g. Matt. 20:10, 
where three editors bracket To; this is a complex variant, but all editors use the same text, so | 
do not note it). 


In addition, some variants | consider meaningless have been omitted from the main list. Some, 
such as the various spellings of David (Aauetd, AaBt6, etc.) | have omitted entirely. Others | 
have relegated to the section on orthographic variants. 


For the most part, | have relied upon the lists of variants between editions found in NA? and 
Bover, though | have consulted the editions where these disagree (Bover made a rather high 
number of errors concerning Merk, if it matters; some of these may be due to the fact that Merk 
revised his text). 


In the list which follows, () around the name of one of the English translations (NEB, RV) 
indicates that this is the text printed by the editor of the retroverted text, but may not have been 
the reading in the translators’ minds (this is of course somewhat conjectural; | have not 
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checked the English versions to see if their rendering is literal); [] indicates a reading in 
brackets in the editor's Greek text. (Note: if the variant is an add/omit, the brackets apply only 
to the words to be included/excluded, no matter how long the lemma.) 


The editions cited (* means an edition cited consistently): 

“Bover 

* Clark (for Acts) 
Gr(iesbach) 
“HF = Hodges & Farstad 

* HG = Huck/Greeven 
*Lach(mann) 

> *Merk 

*  *NEB = New English Bible (Tasker) 
*RV = Revised Version (Souter) 

*  *Soden = von Soden 
*Tisch(endorf eighth edition) 
*Treg(elles) 

- *UBS = United Bible Societies (editions 3/4) 
“Vogels 

>  *“Weiss 

> *WH = Westcott & Hort 


Note that some of these editions (Hodges & Farstad, Lachmann, NEB, RV, Tregelles, Weiss) 
are not consulted in deciding which variants to include. 


A reading marked with ** means a variant not noted in NA’. 


The citation of Hodges & Farstad had been somewhat complicated, since they have different 
apparatus in different sections of the New Testament. In Matthew-Jude, their margin has been 
cited only where there is a reading in the primary apparatus — the one showing Byzantine 
variants (and readings where they list the TR as going against the entire Majority tradition are 
omitted). In the Apocalypse, however, they merge the apparatus. In this case, a reading is 
cited as HF™'3 if — and only if — they show some M subgroup supporting a variant. Where 
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they show part of a subgroup supporting a variant, | have, shown my uncertainty by marking 
HF™'s?, indicating that I’m not sure whether the really consider the majority text divided at this 
point. 


A secondary use for this list may be as a way to see the tendencies of the various editions, 
since the list includes only the “difficult” readings. In compiling the list, the pro-Byzantine 
tendency of Vogels has been obvious, at least in the Gospels (where the Vulgate is mostly 
Byzantine) as have been the somewhat “Sturzian” — and rather erratic — tendencies of von 
Soden and Greeven. The New English Bible tends toward Westcott and Hort but with a distinct 
bias toward “Western” readings. Tischendorf tends toward X, especially when supported by D. 
Tregelles doesn’t have any particular bias — but considering that he worked before X and B 
were available, his work is especially well-done. Or so it seems to me. Here is your chance to 
draw your own conclusions. 


Sources: Not all of the editions cited are available directly to me. Some have necessarily been 
taken from secondary sources. The following list shows the sources checked. Items in Bold 
have been directly checked. Variants have been found by comparison of Bover and Appendix 
Ill of NA?’ 


: Bover 
* Clark: Bover 
Gr: Scrivener’s collation as found in The Interlinear Greek-English New Testament. 
HF 
- HG 
Lach: Scrivener’s collation as found in The /nterlinear Greek-English New Testament. 
Merk (checked only where Bover and NA?’ disagree on its reading) 
NEB 
> RV 
* Soden: NA?’/Bover 
Tisch: NA?’/Bover 
* Treg: Scrivener’s collation as found in The /nterlinear Greek-English New Testament. 
- UBS 
* — Vogels: NA?’/Bover 
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. Weiss: Bover and/or NA? 


* — WH (checked only where Bover and NA”’ disagree on its reading) 


Matthew 

Matthew 1:5 
* Bosc €k tnc PaxaB Bosc P' XN B; HG Tisch UBS Weiss WH 
* Booc ek tnc PaxaB Booc C D"“° 33; Lach Treg 
* BoaZ eK tns PaxaB Boa; (NEB) 


BooG ek tnc PaxaB Boog E K L (W) 1 565 892 Byz; Bover HF Merk (RV) Soden 
Vogels 


“Matthew 1:15*** 


> Matéav, Mat@av X BSC EKLW I 1 28 565 Byz; Bover HF Merk RV Soden UBS 
Vogels 


- Maéeéav, Ma86av B* ©; HG Lach NEB Tisch Treg Weiss WH 
Matthew 1:20 
mapadaBeiv Mapiav BL 1 1241; HG Merk (NEB) UBS Weiss WH**t 


* mapadaBetv Mapiay NC DE K W Z © 33 565 892 Byz; Bover HF Lach (RV) Soden 
Tisch Treg Vogels WH™*s 


Matthew 1:24 


* olwondBC DLW 1 33 892 Byz; Bover HF Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Treg UBS Vogels 
Weiss [WH] 


laond NKZF AM 2 13 28 157 565 1241; HG Soden Tisch 
Matthew 2:22 
* TOU TIATPOS AUTOU Hpwdou N B C* W; Lach Merk NEB Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* Hpwdou tou matpoc autou C* D L 0250 1 28 33 565 892 Byz; Bover HF HG RV 
Soden Vogels 
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Matthew 3:2 


* kKalAsywv CDEKLNW 1 13 33 565 892 Byz; Bover HF HG [Merk] [Treg] [UBS] 
Vogels 


* Aeyov X Bq sa? bo?; Lach NEB RV Soden Tisch Weiss WH 
Matthew 3:14 


* lwavvnc doiskwAuev P® N' C DP K LW 1 13 33 565 892 Byz; Bover HF HG Merk 
NEB RV [Soden] UBS Vogels 


* dOteKWAUEV N* B Sa; Lach Tisch [Treg] Weiss WH 
Matthew 3:16 


* TO TMEeuUUa TOU Beou C DP EK LW 1 13 565 892 1241 Byz; Bover HF HG Lach (RV) 
Soden Treg [UBS] Vogels 


* tveuUuG Beou N B bo?; Merk (NEB) Tisch Weiss WH 
Matthew 3:16C 


* Kal EpxouEVOV N?C DE KLW 1 13 33 565 892 1241 Byz fl mediol val; Bover HF 
Merk RV [Treg] [UBS] Vogels 


* epxXouevov N* Bab fam cav harl; HG Lach NEB Soden Tisch Weiss WH 
Matthew 4:13 
* Nadapa N' B* Z 33 k mae; HG Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 
- Nadapet B*LT 565 700 892 1241 1424 pm aur; Gr HF Merk (RV) Soden Vogels 
> Nadcape8 x* DE KW ©1 13 579 pmvg sa? bo?; Bover (NEB) 
* NadCapaé C P A; Lach 
““*Matthew 4:18-19*** 


* yap aAtsic 1%... GAlEiC AVO6pwrwv N° BSD EK WI 1 13 28 565; Bover HF (RV) Soden 
Vogels UBS 


* yap adgseic "... AAEEic av8pwnwv B* C; Merk HG (NEB) Tisch?""4®°ver Weiss WH 
* yap aAssic '%... QALELGC AVOPWMWV N* 


* yap aAtetc 1%... AANELC AVOpwTIMWV L 
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Matthew 4:23 
* €v OAn Ty TaAlAaia B (k) cur sa mae; NEB RV™9 Tisch UBS Weiss WH 
o Inoouc Ev OAN Ty FadtAaia C* sin pesh hark bo; Bover HG (Treg [0 Inoouo)) 
* olnoouc oAnv tTnv FaAtAatav N'D 1 33 892 1424 1582 vg; Merk Soden Vogels 
oAnv tnv FadAtiaatav o Inoouc E (K) WI 13 28 565 Byz; HF 
* 0 Inoouc oAn Tn FaAdtAata; Lach 
* ev oAn Tn FaAuaia o Inoouc C%; RV" 
* oO Inoouc Ev Tn FaAtAata N* 
Matthew 5:9 


ott autot ulol BE KW O71 1 28 33 565 892 Byz fk am val sin cur hark; Bover HF 
[Lach] Merk NEB RV [Soden] [Treg] UBS [Vogels] Weiss [WH] 


* oTLULOLN CD 13 ab ff' cav harl mediol pesh; HG Tisch 
Matthew 5:39 
* Oe€lav o.layova oou B; Bover Lach Merk Treg (UBS WH [cou]) Weiss 


* Oe&lav oou olayova EKLA O71) 13 565 579 700 1424 pm; HF™* HG (RV) Soden 
Vogels 


* dEElav Olayova N 1 33 892 1241 pmaf; HF™"s NEB Tisch 
* olayova oou D k sin cur 
Matthew 6:15 


* av@pwnoic N D 1 892* 1582* a ff! vg pesh mae; HG Merk NEB Soden Tisch UBS 
Weiss 


av8pwrnolic Ta NMapantwyata autwv BE GKLW OT] 13 33 28 565 Byz (b) f q cur 
hark sa; Bover HF Lach RV Treg [Vogels] [WH] 
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Matthew 6:25 


* gaynte yn ti mnte BW © (13) 33 157 cf g'h mq mae bo arm; Bover Lach Merk NEB 
RV Treg [UBS] Weiss [WH] 


* aynte N 1 892 1582 ab ff' k | vg cur; HG Tisch 
* @aynte kal ti mnte E G K (L) O(*) A (28) 565 Byz; HF Soden Vogels 
Matthew 6:33 


* BaolAsetav Tou 8Eou Kal Thv dikatloouvnv E GK LW (0) 1 1 13 33 565 892 1241 Byz 
ab f ff' vg; Bover HF HG (Merk UBS [tou 8eo0u]) NEB Soden Treg Vogels 


BaolAElav Kal THV OLKALOOUVNV RN (k) | Sa bo; RV Tisch WH 
* OlKALOOUVNV Kal Thv BaolAsLav B; Lach Weiss 
Matthew 7:6 


Katanatnoouolv BCLNW X © = 13 33 157; Bover HG Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS 
WH 


* Katanatnowolv NE GK II 1 28 565 892 1241 Byz; HF Merk (RV) Soden Vogels 
Weiss 


Matthew 7:14 


*  TLOTEVN N2 (B2 TL Se) C E GK L W (0) 11 1(c 2044 Swanson) 13 28 565 892 1241 Byz; HF*t HG 
Lach Merk RVs Soden Treg UBS Vogels 


* OTL OTEVN N* No X 1(*aPud Swanson, c apud Greeven) 457 1071 700° sa™s bo mae; Bover HF™s NEB 
RV™ Tisch WH 


* oTLdOE OTEvN B* sa™s; Weiss 
Kal oOTEVN 209 
Matthew 7:18A 


* TOVNPOUS TIOLELV N24NA27 C LW Z O 0250 1 13 28 33 565 892 1241 Byz it vg; Bover 
HF HG Lach RV Treg UBS Vogels 


* Tlovnpouc eveyKkéelv B Or"; Merk NEB Soden Tisch WH 
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Matthew 7:18B 


* KaAouc molelv N'BCKLW ZO 0250 1 13 28 33 565 892 1241 Byz vg; Bover HF HG 
Lach RV Treg UBS Vogels WH 


* KaAOUC EVEYKELV N* Ore; Merk NEB Soden Tisch Weiss 
Matthew 8:8 


* Kal anmoKpl8eic N'C EKLW OT] 1 13 565 892 Byz; Bover HF HG (RV) Soden UBS 
Vogels 


* amoKplOsic oe N* B 33 372 sa?; Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg Weiss WH 
Matthew 8:13 


* umaye wc X B W ® 0250 0281 ab k sin cur; Bover Lach NEB RV Tisch UBS Weiss 
WH 


* umaye kal wc CE KL OTN 0233 1 13 33 565 892 Byz; HF HG [Merk] Soden [Treg] 
Vogels 


Matthew 8:18 
- oxAov B sa™s; Lach Merk NEB UBS Weiss WH" 
* oxAouc N* 1 22 bo; Soden 


TIOAAOUG OXxAOUG N? CE GKLOTN 13 33 565 892 Byz; Bover HF HG RV Tisch Treg 
Vogels (WH"™"s [MoAAOUuO] OXAOUO) 


* TioAUV OXAOV 1424 
- oxAov moAuv W cg! 
Matthew 8:21 


* Twv yabntwv autou (C)EGKLW OT 0250 1 13 565 892 Byz vg; Bover HF [UBS] 
Vogels 


* Twv HaenTwV N B 33 k sa; HG Lach Merk NEB RV Soden Tisch Treg Weiss WH 
Matthew 8:23 
El¢ TO TAOLOV N** E GK LW OT] Byz; HF [Merk] (NEB) Tisch [UBS] [Vogels] Weiss 
* €l¢ TAOLOV N'BC 1 13 33 565 892; Bover HG Lach RV Soden Treg WH 
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Matthew 8:25 


* TpOOEABOVTES NyELpav N B 33%" 892 ac ff! k am cav dur harl; Merk NEB RV Tisch 
Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* tmpooeASovtec ot Haentat nyetpav C(*? W (©) 1 1424 b g' mae HF™"3 ot yadntat 
autou) E K (L) fl 13 565 Byz; Bover Gr HF™ HG [Lach] Soden Vogels 


Matthew 9:2 
* adgtevtat X B (D adiovtal) f vg; HG Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* adewvtai C E GK (L) W O(*) 1 13 33 Byzabcg'hq; Bover HF Merk (RV) Soden 
Vogels 


Matthew 9:4 


* KaLlOwv NC DL(N 2 tOwv ds) W 13 33 892 1241 Byz it vg sin bo; RV™"s Soden Tisch 
UBS Vogels WH™"s 


* Kalelowc BM (O Eldwe ds) 1 157 565 700 1424 pesh hark sa mae; Bover HG Lach 
Merk NEB RV” Treg Weiss WH" 


Matthew 9:5 
* adgtevtat X(* D adtovtat) B vg; HG Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* adewvtat (C) EG KL (W) O71 1 13 33 565 892 Byz; Bover HF Merk (RV) Soden 
Vogels 


Matthew 9:14 


* vnoteuvousv ToAAG N?C DE GKLW OT] 1 13 33 565 892 Byz k mae bo; Bover HF 
HG [Merk] RV Soden Treg [UBS] Vogels WH™"3 


* VNOTEUVOHEV TIUKVA N' 


* VNOTEUOHUEV N* B 0281 71 1194; Lach NEB RV™3 Tisch Weiss WH" 
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Matthew 9:18 


* apxwv cic cABwv (N? C* DN W O APXON EIZEAOQQN) (E 1 700 apxov etoeABwv) (33 
565 892 Byzd f apxwv etc eAOwv); Bover Gr HF™ HG (RV) Tisch Treg UBS WH™3 


* apxwv cic TPOCEAOWV N'B abc ff' vg; Lach Merk (NEB) Vogels Weiss (WH™ apxwv 
[E10] TPOGEABWVv) 


* apxwv Tic TPOGEAB WV Cc? (F) GL* U 13 1006 g'; Soden 
* ApXWV TIPODEABWV N* LeaPud Swanson G9 157 
* apxwv Tic eEABwv TF (h) k; HF™"9 
APXWV EABWV (AzPud Greeven) : HFmarg 
Matthew 9:27A 


* nkoAoUS8noav auTwW NC LW O 0250 1 13 33 565 892 Byz ab f ff! Byz; Bover HF 
[Merk] RV [Soden] Tisch [Treg] Vogels [UBS] WH™=9 


* nkoAou8noav B D 892 (k); Lach NEB Weiss WH" 
Matthew 9:27B 


* utoc Aauld (v.I. Aaueld, etc.) B G W Y [ 565 (700 0 utoc Aauid) 1006; Lach HF 
Merk NEB Tisch Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH™2 


* ute AauloXNCDEFKLEI AO 0250 1 579 892* 1424; Bover HF™'s RV Soden WH™ 
* Kuple ute Aauld N 13 892° 
Matthew 10:32 


* €v TOIC OUpavoic BC KV X2 OO 13 565 892; Lach Merk (NEB) [Treg] [UBS] Weiss 
WH 


* ev oupavoic P®“47xn DEF GLWY OT 1 700 Byz; Bover HF HG (RV) Soden Tisch 
Vogels 


Matthew 10:33 
* €v TOLC OUPAvOLC B V X O 13 892 1424; Lach Merk (NEB) [Treg] [UBS] Weiss WH 


* ev oupavoic P?>NCDEFGKLWY O71 1 565 700 Byz; Bover HF HG (RV) Soden 
Tisch Vogels 
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Matthew 11:8 


* Baolrswv (v.l. BaclWslwv) elolv NR CDEFGKLWYZOT1 13 28 33 565 Byz; 
Bover HF HG Lach Merk (RV) [Soden] Treg UBS Vogels 


* BaolAswv N* B; (NEB) Tisch Weiss WH 
**Matthew 11:21** 
* Bn8oatda C (D) (L) 1; HF* Lach (NEB) Soden Treg UBS 


* BnOoaldoav (NX BesSoaldav) BEFGKUWYAOATI 13 28 565; Bover Gr HF™'s HG 
Merk (RV) Tisch [Vogels] Weiss WH 


Matthew 11:23 


* adou KkataBnon B D W 372 OL vg sin cur sa arm; Lach Merk RV™ Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 


* adou kataBiBao8non NCEFGKLY OT 1 13 28 33 565 Byz pesh hark mae bo; 
Bover HF HG NEB RV™*'s Soden Tisch Vogels 


Matthew 12:4A 
emayov N B 481; Lach NEB RV's Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


* egdayevP7CDEGKLWY OT] 1 13 33 565 892(* cAaBev) Byz; Bover HF HG Merk 
RV Soden Treg Vogels 


Matthew 12:4B 


* 0 OUK cgov P” B D W 13 22 aur ff?* k q pesh arm; Bover HG Lach NEB Tisch Treg 
UBS Weiss WH 


* OUCG OUK E0VNCE GKL O 0233 1 (33 oto...) 565 892 Byz vg hark sa bo; HF Merk 
RV Soden Vogels 


Matthew 12:15 


* oxAotnoAAot C DE GK LN(* omit noAAot) W O M* (X 0233 1194 moAAot oXAOol) 0281 
1 13 28 33 565 892 Byz fh (q) pesh hark bo HF [Merk] [Soden] [Treg] [UBS] Vogels 


TOAAOL N B I 372 ab c ff' k g' vg; Bover HG Lach NEB RV Tisch Weiss WH 
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Matthew 12:18 


* gic Ov EUdOKNOEV N'1 CYA E GK LW Y O71 0106 0233 (13 Etc 0) 28 565 Byz; Bover HF 
HG (RV) Soden UBS Vogels Weiss 


* OV EUOOKNOEV N* B 892 ff'; Lach Merk Tisch WH 
* ev Ww eudoKnosev D 1 33 1424; NEB Treg 
Matthew 12:35 


* ayabaBDEKWY O71 13 565 Byz; Bover Lach HF™ HG Merk (NEB) RV Treg UBS 
Vogels Weiss WH 


taayabaNnCGLNUA2 O1 33 157 1424; HF™"s Soden Tisch WH™"3 
Matthew 12:36 
* AadAnoouovw N B; (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* eav AaAnowotv E G K (L av AaAnowolv) W Y [1 0250 1 13 28 565 700° Byz; HF HG 
Merk (RV) Soden Vogels 


* eav AdAnoouow C © 33 700*; Bover 
AaAouoty D 
* dadAnowotv; Lach? 
Matthew 12:47 


* include verse (with variations) \' CDE FGKWYZOlI11 13 28 33 565 892 Byzab vg 
pesh hark bo; Bover HF HG Lach Merk NEB RV" [Tisch] Treg [UBS] Vogels Weiss 
WH 


omit v. 47N* BLT ff' k sin cur sa; RV™"s Soden WH" 
Matthew 13:1 
* Tc oikiac B O 1 13 1424; Bover HG Soden Treg UBS Weiss WH" 
* €K TNC OLKLAG N Z 33 892 cf hl q vg; Lach Tisch WH™s 


* amo tnc oKiac CE FGKLW YT 28 565 Byz; HF (Merk [ano] tn¢ olkiao) (RV) 
Vogels 


omitDabek g' ff' ff? sin; NEB 
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Matthew 13:4 
* Katadayev B O 13 1424; Bover Merk (NEB) Soden UBS Weiss WH 


* Kal KatadayevNCDEFGKLWY ZIT 1 33 565 Byz; HF HG Lach (RV) Tisch Treg 
Vogels WH™'3 


Matthew 13:7 
* etvigav ND © © 13 565; Bover HG Soden Tisch UBS WH™"3 


* anemvigavBCEFGKLWYZ1N1 28 33 892 Byz; HF Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Treg 
Vogels Weiss WH" 


Matthew 13:11 


* elmev autoic BEFGKDLWY OTN 1 13 28 33 565 Byzabcf vg; Bover HF HG 
Lach Merk (RV) Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH™"3 


* elev NC Z 892 ff' k bo?; (NEB) Soden Tisch WH" 
Matthew 13:22 
* altwvoc N* B D a ff? g'h k; Bover Lach NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* alwvoc TOUTOU N'C EGKLWY (0) 11 13 33 565 892 Byz bc f vg; HF HG [Merk] 
Soden Vogels 


Matthew 13:57 


* matplot BD © 0281 33 700 1424 a k; Bover HG Lach Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss 
WH*«t 


* tla TaTpLOL N Z 13 892; Soden Tisch Vogels WH™"3 
matplot autou EGK LW Y 110106 1 28 565 Byz; HF (RV) 
* Old MATPLOL AUTOU C 
Matthew 14:3 


* ednoev autovN*?CDEGKLWYZOT0106 1 13 33 565 892 Byz vg; Bover HF HG 
Lach Merk [Soden] Treg [UBS] Vogels 


* ednoev N* B 700 ff' q; (NEB) RV Tisch Weiss WH 
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Matthew 14:4 
* olwavvnc autw BZ; Lach Merk (NEB) UBS Weiss WH 
* l@avvnc auTtTw N?; Tisch 
* autw lwavvnc D 
* olwavvns 28 565 
* Iwavvnc N* 


* autw olwavvn¢c CE GKLWY O71 0106 1 13 700 892 Byz; Bover HG (RV) Soden 
Treg Vogels 


Matthew 14:9 


* AutTmM@eic o BaolWsuc 61a B D © 1 13 700 1424 a; Bover Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS 
Weiss WH 


* eAuTMOn o BaolAEuc Ota bE NCE G K L(* b ff ff? g' h omit de) W Y Z* 11 0106 334 28 
565 892 Byz vg sy sa bo; HF HG Merk (RV) Soden Vogels 


Matthew 14:10 


* tov lwavvnv X*CDEFGKLWY O71 106“ 13 33 565 892 Byz; Bover HF HG (RV) 
Soden [UBS] Vogels 


* laavvnv n* (B) Z 1 28; Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg Weiss WH 
Matthew 14:12 
- e8awav autov N* B 106 a ff'; NEB RV Tisch Treg (UBS e8awav auto[v]) Weiss WH 


e8awav auto N'C DEF GK (LY 28 e8awav autw) W O11 1 13 565 700 892 Byz vg; 
Bover HF HG Lach Merk Soden Vogels 


Matthew 14:15 


anoAuoov BD EF GKLWY ©7067 0106 13 28 33 565 700 Byz mae; HF HG Lach 
(NEB) (RV) Treg UBS WH** 


* amoAuoov ouv N C Z 1 892 1241 hark™s; Bover [Merk] Soden Tisch Vogels Weiss 
WH 
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Matthew 14:22 


* ToTAOOVNCDEFGKLW YT 13 28 1424 Byz; HF Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Tisch 
UBS Vogels Weiss WH™9 


* tTAotov Bz 1 33 565 700 892 arm?; Bover HG Soden Treg WH 
Matthew 14:24 


* otadiouc moAAouc amo TN¢ yn¢c anetxev B 13 sa; Merk NEB™ RV's Treg UBS Weiss 
WH*«t 


* wEeoov Thc Badaoonc nv NC EF G (K) LW YT 073 0106 1 33 565 (1424 ff' nv uecov 
TNS Badacono) Byz; Bover HF HG Lach NEB™'s RV Soden Tisch Vogels WH™2 


AMelxEV AMO THC YNC OTAaSdlouC L[KavoucC O cur pesh 
* OTQAOSLOUG TNC YNG amEelxEev tKaVOUC 700 
* NV €I¢ HEOOV TNC Badaoonc D 
Matthew 14:26 


* Ol d€ HAOnTAl lOovtsc auTOV N'B D 13 mae; Bover Lach Merk (NEB) UBS Weiss 
WH 


* loovTec dE auTOV N* O 700 abe ff' g' hq sa; Tisch 
* KQLLOOVTEG aUTOV 073 1 1241 1424 cl vg 


KAL LOOVTES aUTOV ol HaBNnTar CE FGKLW Y 11 0106 28 33 565 892 Byz hark; HF 
HG RV Soden Treg Vogels 


Matthew 14:27 
* eAaAnoev o Inoouc autoic N' B; Merk (UBS WH eAaAnoev [o Inoouo] autolo) Weiss 


* geAdaAnoev autolic 0 Inoouc CE FGKLW/Y O71 0106 1 13 28 33 565 700 Byzfq 
hark; HF HG Bover (RV) Soden Vogels 


* eAaAnoev autoic N* D 073 892 1010 ff' cur sa bo; NEB Tisch 
Matthew 14:29 


- ofletpoc CEF GKLWY ©1073 0106 1 13 28 33 565 700 892 Byz; Bover HF Merk 
(RV) Soden [UBS] 


Netpoc N B D; HG Merk Tisch Weiss WH 
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Matthew 14:30 


* toxupov emoBnOn B'CEFGKDL(W) Y OT1 0106 1 13 565 799 892 Byz it vg; Bover 
HF HG Lach Merk NEB RV" Treg Soden [UBS] Vogels 


* edoBnOn N B* 073 33 sa bo; RV™ Tisch Weiss WH 
Matthew 15:2 


* xelpac autwv CDE FGKLWY O71 13 33 565 Byz vg; Bover HF HG Lach Soden 
[Treg] [UBS] Vogels 


* xelpac NX B A073 1 579 700 892 1424 f g'; Merk (NEB) RV Tisch Weiss WH 
Matthew 15:4 


* @¢0c¢ elmev N'B D O 073 1 13 579 700 892 vg sin cur pesh sa bo mae; Bover Lach 
Merk NEB (RV eine) Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* @£0c¢ EveTtelAaTto Asywv N? CE F GKLWY 1 0106 33 Byz f hark; HF HG Soden 
Tisch Vogels 


Matthew 15:6 


tov Aoyov tou 8eou N'B D © 579 700 892 a b e ff' ff? sin cur pesh sa bo; Bover HG 
Lach Merk NEB RV Treg UBS Weiss WH" 


* TOV VOHOV TOU BEOU N** C 073 13; RV™"9 Soden Tisch WH™"3 
THV EVTOANV Tou Bsou EF GKLWY 110106 1 33 565 Byz vg; HF Vogels 
Matthew 15:14 


* TUAOL ELOlV OONYOL TUPAWV N'L ZO 1 13 33 579 700 892 1241 1424 vg; Bover HG 
Lach Merk NEB" Soden Treg (UBS [tudAWv]) Vogels Weiss 


* OdnNYOL Elolv TUMAOL TUPAWV C E F G W Y [1 0106 565 Byz q; HF (RV etoi) Tisch 
(WH"™"3 [TUPAWV]) 


* TuUdAol Eto Odnyot B D 0237; NEB™ WH" 
Odnyol Elolv TUMPAWv K sin cur 


* OONYOL ELOLV TUMAOL N*? 
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Matthew 15:15 


* mapaBoAnv tautnv CDEFGKLWY O71 0106 0281 (13) 33 565 Byz it mae; Bover 
HF HG [Merk] Soden [UBS] Vogels 


* TI|apaBoAnv NB 1 579 700 892 sa bo; Lach NEB RV Tisch Treg Weiss WH 
Matthew 15:22A 


* e€eAGouCa ekpacev N? BDO O 2 1 700 892; Bover HG Lach Merk (NEB) Treg UBS 
WH*«t 


* e&€eAGouCa EKpaécev N* Z 0281 13 579 1241; Tisch WH™"s 


efeABouoa Expauyaoev C E(*) G K (L) W Y 11 0106 565 Byz; HF (RV expauyaos) 
Soden Vogels Weiss 


* e&eAGouCa EKpauyacev M 
Matthew 15:22B 


* utoc Aautdo B D W © 565 700 945; Bover HG Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS 
Weiss WH" 


> ute Aaulid NCE GKLYZ0106N 1 13 892 Byz; HF (RV) Soden Vogels WH™'s 
Matthew 15:23 

* npwtouv X BCD; HG Lach Merk Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 

* npwtwv E(*)GKLWY O711 13 33 565 Byz; Bover HF (NEB) (RV) Soden Vogels 

* npwtnoav 0106 1424 
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Matthew 15:30 
* yxwAouc TUmAOUC KUAAOUC KWOOUC N ab ff? sin; UBS 
* xwAouc KUAAOUG TUdAOUG KWdouUC B 0281 1355 mae; Merk Vogels?"4 ®°ver Weiss WH 


*  x@wAouc TUMAOUG KWHouUC KUAAOUGC (E) GP YT © 1 13 700 pmf cur pesh; Bover HF 
HG Lach NEB RV Soden Tisch Treg 


XxwAouc KwWmouc TudAouc KUAAOuG C K 11 565 pm 
* K@douUC xXwWAOUG TUdAOUC KUAAOUG LO W A 2 1Qq hark; Vogels2ru¢ "427 
* KWdouC TUMAOUG xWAOUG KUAAOUG 33 892 1241 
TUMAOUG KWHouUG xWAOUG KUAAOUC 579 
* KWdouc TUMAOUG KUAAOUG xwWAOUC 1424 
* xwAouc TUudAouc KUAAOUG D 
Matthew 15:31 


* wote tov oxAovNCDOUAO ®1 13 33 579 700 892 1010 1241 1424; Bover HG 
NEB RV Soden Tisch UBS WH" 


* gots TOUC oxAOUG BE F GKLW YT 565 Byz vg cur pesh hark mae; HF Lach Merk 
Treg Vogels Weiss WH™2 


Matthew 15:38 


* noavCDEFGKLWY 111 565 Byz sin cur pesh; Bover HF HG Lach NEB RV Tisch 
Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH 


* ynoav we B O 13 33 892; [Merk] Soden WH™=3 
noav woe (NX) 579 1241 
Matthew 16:2b-3 


* owWlac yevouuEevno... dsuvac8e C DE F G (K) LW OT] 33 565 700 892 Byz ol vg pesh 
hark; Bover HF HG Lach Merk NEB™'s RV™ [Soden] [Tisch] Treg [UBS] Vogels 
Weiss [[WH]] 


-* omitNBVX YT 047 13 157 579 sin cur sa mae; NEB™ RV™='s 
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Matthew 16:8 


* apTouc OUK €xXETE N B (D) © 13 579 700 892 1241 vg; Bover Lach RV UBS Weiss 
WH 


* aptouc ouk sAaBsete CEFF GKLWYTI11 13 33 565 Byz f sa; HF HG Merk Soden 
Tisch Treg Vogels 


Matthew 16:12 


* CuuNns Tov aptwv (NX?) BL (1) 892 1241 (1424) vg; Bover HG Lach Merk RV Soden 
Treg UBS Weiss (WH [Twv aptwv)) 


* Cuuns tou aptou CE F GK WY Tl 28 700 Byzc f q pesh hark; Vogels 
CUUNS TOV DPapLodlwv KAl ZADOOUKALWV N* (33) 579 ff! cur; Tisch 
* Cuunc DO 13 565 ab ff? sin 
Matthew 16:19 
* OWowW ool NX B* C? 1 mae; Bover (NEB) RV Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


* Kal 6wow ool B* C*3 E F G K (L) W Y Tl 13 28 565 700 892 Byz; HF HG Lach (Merk 
[Kkat]) Soden Treg Vogels 


* OwowW dE ool O 0281 (33) 1424 
* oot dwow D ff" 
Matthew 17:8 
* un auTtov Inoouv (XN) B* © 700; Bover HG (Merk [au]tov) (NEB) UBS Weiss WH" 


* un tov Inoouv B? C (D un Hovov tov Inoouv) EF GK LY 11 13 28 33 565 892 Byz; 
HF Lach (RV) Soden Tisch Treg Vogels WH™2 


* un Inoouv W 
Matthew 17:9 
vekpwv eyep8n B D; Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH** 


* vekpwv avaotn NCE FGKL(W) YZ O71 1 13 33 565 700 892 Byz; Bover HF HG 
Merk (RV) Soden Vogels WH™s 
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Matthew 17:10 


* wabntainLW ZO 1 33 700 892 1424 vg sa; HG Lach (NEB) Soden Tisch Treg UBS 
WH 


* waentatautou BCDEFGK YN 13 28 565 Byz f ff? q mae; Bover HF Merk (RV) 
Vogels Weiss 


Matthew 17:21 


* omit v. 21 X* B O 0281 33 579 892% e ff' sin cur sa; HG NEB™ RV™ Soden Tisch UBS 
Weiss WH 


- [1 TouTo... vnotsia NX? C DEF GKLW/Y 111 13 565 700 Byz vg pesh hark mae; 
Bover HF Lach [Merk] NEB™'s RV™9 [Treg] Vogels 


Matthew 17:24 


* Ta olpaxyua N?BCEFG KL (W sa tTo dtdpaxua) Y O Ml 0281 1 13 28 33 565 700 
892 Byz hark; Bover HF HG Lach (NEB) (RV) Soden Treg [UBS] Vogels WH 


* dltd6paxy"a N* D bo mae; Merk Tisch Weiss 

Matthew 17:25 
* Kal eA8ovta N'B 1 892 1582; Bover HG Merk (NEB) Soden Treg UBS Weiss WH" 
* Kal elosA8ovta N*? (D Kal etoeAB8ovTl) 579; Lach Tisch WH™s 


Kal ote elonAGev E F GK L W(* kal ote etonAgev o Inoouo) Y M 28 565 700 892 
1342 Byz; HF*™ (RV) Vogels 


* Kal ElogcABOVTWV O 13 (33) 

* KaLOTEe cABov C 

* KQLOTE ELonABov HF™ 
Matthew 18:12A (cf. 18:12B) 


ouxt adnost B (D adinotv) L O 13 892; Bover HG Lach Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 


* ouxiadsic NEF GKWY 11078 1 28 33 565 579 700 Byz q; HF (RV) Soden Tisch 
Vogels 
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Matthew 18:12B (cf. 18:12A) 


* Kal mopeuBeic B (D kal MopevOuEvoL) L O 13 579 892; Bover HG Lach Merk (NEB) 
Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* mopsu8sicNEFGKW/YI1078 1 28 33 565 700 Byz q; HF (RV) Soden Tisch Vogels 
Matthew 18:15 


* ayaptnon sic oe DEFGKLWY OT] 078 078 13 28 33 565 700 892 Byz ol vg pesh 
hark mae; Bover HF HG Merk NEB™"s RV [Soden] Treg [UBS] Vogels 


* auaptnon N B 0281 1 579 sa; Lach NEB™ RV™="s Tisch Weiss WH 
Matthew 18:16 


* eta OOU ETLEVAN OVO EF GDWY 078 565 700 1424 pm; HF Merk (NEB) (RV) Treg 
UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


* UETA COEAUTOU ETL EVAN OUO N K (L) MN OT] 2 1 13 28 33 157 892 pm; Bover HG 
Soden Tisch 


* €TLEVAN SUO HETA COU P*“4 B 0281; Lach WH™'s 
Matthew 18:19 


* mad aunvBEFGKY P 058 078 13 28 33 700 Byz; Bover HF*t HG Merk Treg [UBS] 
[Vogels] Weiss [WH] 


- madAtvN DLT 1 579 892 vg pesh; HF™'s NEB RV Soden Tisch 
aunv (O) 565; Lach? 
> modtv oe N W A hark 
Matthew 18:21 


* E€lC EUE O ADEAMOUC HOU N DE F G K (Lomit pou) W Y M1 0281”4 1 13 28 565 700 892 
Byz ol vg; HF HG Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Tisch Treg UBS WH 


* 0 adeAmouc HOU Elc EHE B O 13 1241; Bover Soden Vogels Weiss 
Matthew 18:24 


* QUTW sic OdelAeTNG NDEFGKLWY Of1 1 13 33 565 700 892 Byz ol vg; Bover HF 
HG Lach Merk (RV) Treg UBS Vogels 


ElC GUTW OdEtAETNC N* B; (NEB) Soden Tisch?""4"427 Weiss WH 
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Matthew 18:25 
* 00a exelB O 1 124 arm; Bover Lach (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* ooaslxeVNDEFGKLW YM 0281 13 28 33 565 700 892 Byz; (HF (RV) etxe) HG 
Merk Soden Tisch Vogels 


Matthew 18:26 
- Aseywv BD © 700 vg sin cur; Bover HG Lach NEB Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* Asyov kupie NEF GK LW Y 1 058 0281 1 13 28 33 565 892 Byz; HF Merk RV 
[Soden] Vogels 


Matthew 18:30 
* amodw NX BCL 892; Lach NEB Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* ouvuanodwDEFGKWY O71 1 13 28 33 565 700 Byz; Bover HF HG Merk RV Soden 
Vogels 


Matthew 18:34 


* odetAouevov N'B D (0) 13 700 1424 ol vg sin cur sa bo; Bover Lach NEB RV Treg 
UBS WH 


* O@EelAOHEVOV AUTW N** C EF GK Y (L) (W) [1 1 28 33 565 892 Byz pesh hark; HF HG 
Merk Soden Tisch Vogels Weiss 


Matthew 19:3 


* eteotiv avOpwnw XN? C DEF GY W OT] 087 1 13 33 565 892 (1424° cEeotiv avopl) 
Byz ol vg; HF Merk NEB Treg UBS Vogels 


* efeotiv X* BLF 579 (700) 1424*; Bover HG Lach RV Soden Tisch Weiss WH 
Matthew 19:7 


* amoAuoal autnvBCEF GKW YT 078 087 13 28 33 565 892 Byz (b) (c) f (ff?) q pesh 
hark mae; HF HG Merk NEB (RV) Soden [UBS] Vogels Weiss WH™"'s 


* amoAuvoatX DLZO1 22 579 700 vg; Bover Lach Tisch Treg WH" 
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Matthew 19:9 


* omit Kal o amoAsAUHEVNV... HOlxeTat N C? DLS 1241 sin cur sa; NEB* RV™"s Tisch 
UBS Weiss WH™ 


* add kal 0 aMoAsAUHEVNV... WOlxeTal (vel sim.) (P25) (B) (C*) EF GKW Y Z O71 078 1 
13 28 33 566 700 892 Byz vg pesh hark; Bover HF HG Lach Merk NEB™"sRV™ Soden 
[Treg] Vogels; WH™"s 


Matthew 19:21A 
TOL TTwWXOIC B D O; Bover Lach Merk RV Treg [UBS] [WH] 


* TTMWXOIGCNCEFGKLW Y Z 0281 1 13 28 33 565 700 892 Byz; HF HG (NEB) Soden 
Tisch Vogels Weiss 


Matthew 19:21B 
* ev oupavoic BC DI eg'sa mae; Bover (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss WH 


ev oupavW NE FGKLW/Y ZO 0281 1 13 28 33 565 700 892 Byz vg; HF HG Lach 
Merk (RV) Soden Tisch Vogels 


Matthew 19:24A 


* Ota TopuTMpAaToc -- N. B. the appendix in NA?’ is wrong about this variant; it is not 
strongly disputed; the only major text to read d1a ToNnYaToc is WH™ 


Matthew 19:24B 


* eloedGElv Etc Thv BaolAsltav Tou B8eou B D © 579 700 pesh sa; Bover NEB UBS 
Weiss WH™"3 


ElC THV BaolAElav TOU BEoU NLO281 565 892; HG Merk Soden WH" 
* €l¢ THV BAOLAELav TWV OUPAVWV Z 1 33 157 ff' sin cur; Tisch 
* gelocdBELv ELC THV BAOLAELAV TwWV OUPAVwv Lach (Treg [e\oeABEtv])! 


* g€l¢ Thv BaolAElav Tou Beou eloeABeww CE FGKW Y 13 28 1424 Byz hark; HF (RV) 
Vogels 
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Matthew 19:29 


* OlKlac Nn AdEAMouc nN AdEAGac yn NatEepa ny UNTEpPA nN TEKva yn aypouc B (D olkEltac 
et omit n matepa) E(*)2¥4 Swanson @ rq (sin); Bover Lach RV™ UBS Weiss WH" 


olKLaG N AdEAMouc N AdEAgaC  NATEpA N UNTEPA N YUVAaIKA Nn TEKVa Nn aypouc C3 
F G (K Y © 565 oiktav....) (W olKelao) 13 28 (33) 565 892 Byz vg (cur) pesh hark;HF™ 
(HF™9 oiktav....) HG Merk RV™s Vogels 


* adeAmouc yn adeAdac yn MATEpa N UNTEPA N YUVALKG N TEKVA N AYpPOUC N OLKLAC N? 
C* LW 579 892 bo; Soden 


* adeAmouc ny aAdEAGac N NATEPA N UNTEPA N YUVAIKA N TEKVA N AYpPOUC N* 


* adeAmouc yn adeAdhac n YOVEIC Nn NATEpa Nn UNTEPA N TEKVA N aAYpouc yn olktac 1 
1582 


* adeAmouc yn adeAdac yn MATEpA N UNTEPA N TEKVA N Aypouc nN olKliao; NEB Tisch 
Treg WH™'s 


Matthew 20:17 


* Owdeka Hasntac BCE FG KW Y I 085 28* 33 565 700 Byz hark; Bover HF HG 
Lach RV Soden [UBS] Vogels [WH] 


* OwdeKa WASNTaC aUTOU 13 28° 892° 1424 pesh 
* Owdeka NDLO1 788 892 sin cur bo arm; Merk NEB Tisch Treg Weiss 
Matthew 20:18 


* autov BavatwCDEFGKLWY Z OT) 085 1 13 (28) 33 565 (700 autov 8avatoo) 
892 Byz; Bover HF HG Lach (RV) Soden Treg UBS Vogels [WH] 


autov €ic Bavatov N; (NEB) Merk Tisch Weiss 
* autov B eth? 
Matthew 20:21 


> deEilwv cou CDEFGKLWY OT] 085 1 13 28 33 565 700 892 Byz ol vg sy; Bover 
HF HG (RV) Soden Treg UBS Vogels 


* O€&lwv N* B; Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch Weiss WH 
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Matthew 20:23 


* Kal e& sUWVULWV NC DE GWY ZT 085 13 28 565 700 892 Byz am cav; Bover HF 
HG Lach NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS Vogels WH 


* n e& suwWvUUWwV BL O44A27 1 33 1424 abce f ff? hn (gran val) sa mae; Merk Soden 
Weiss WH™s 


Matthew 20:30 


* utoc Aavid BG KW Y ZT AN 28 pm; Bover HF HG Merk (NEB) (RV) Treg UBS 
Vogels Weiss WH" 


* ute Aauio P&>XCDELN © 085 0281 1 33 565 579 1241 1424 pm c e hn mae bo; 
Lach Soden Tisch WH™s 


Matthew 20:31 


* utoc Aavid BEG KW Y ZOT1 1 28 13 565 Byz; Bover HF HG Merk (NEB) (RV) Treg 
UBS Vogels Weiss WH 


ute Aautd X(* ulou) C D LN 085 0281 33 579 892 1241 1424; Lach Soden Tisch 
WH 


Matthew 21:1 


* €l¢ TO OPOC B (C4427 Kqi Elo...) 338 ab ce ff ff? hn qr'; Bover HG Lach (NEB) RV 
Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* moc To opocNDEGKLWY O71 1 13 565 700 892 Byz; HF Merk Soden Vogels 
**“Matthew 21:2** 


euQews BCDEFGKWY O17T11 13 28 565; Bover HF HG Lach (RV) Soden Treg 
UBS Vogels Weiss 


* e¢uO8uc NL; Merk (NEB) Tisch WH 
* omit 482 (cur) bo 
Matthew 21:6 
* Ka8wc ouvetaéeev BC D 33 700; Bover Lach Merk (NEB) RV Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* KdaOWc TpOGETAagEVNEFGKLWY Z OTN 1 13 28 565 892 Byz; HF HG Soden Tisch 
Vogels 
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Matthew 21:12 


* tspov NBL O 0281”4 13 33 700 892 945 1010 1424 b sa bo; Merk Lach NEB RV's 
Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* tspov Tou Bsou CDEFGKWY 111 28 565 Byz; Bover HF HG RV Soden Tisch 
Vogels 


Matthew 21:18 
* TIOWL NX* BD O; Bover (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* tmowiacr?CEFGKLWYT11 13 28 565 700 892 Byz; HF HG Lach Merk (RV) Soden 
Vogels 


Matthew 21:19 


* unkettNCDEFGKWY OT 1 13 28 565 700 892 Byz; Bover HF HG (RV) Soden 
Treg UBS Vogels 


ou uNnkett B LO; Lach (NEB) Merk Tisch Weiss WH 
Matthew 21:25 
* ev cautolic BL Z 33 157 892; Lach Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss WH" 


* map eautoic NCDEFGKWY O71 0102 1 13 28 565 700 Byz; Bover HF HG (RV) 
Soden Tisch Vogels WH™'3 


Matthew 21:28 


* KalTIpoosABwv NBCDFGKWY O71 0102 0293 1 13 33 565 700 892 Byz vg pesh 
hark; Bover HF Lach (RV) Soden Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH™s 


* TIOCEABWVv N* L Ze ff! (sin) (cur) sa bo; HG Merk (NEB) Tisch WH" 
Matthew 21:29 (cf. 21:30B, 31) 


* OU BEAD UOTEPOV O€ HETAHEANGEIC aTMAGBEV N?CEFGKLWY (Z) I 1 28 565 892 
Byz; Bover HF HG (Lach [d¢]) NEB RV Treg UBS Vogels 


* OU BEAW UOTEPOV HETAHEANGBEIC aTMAVEV N*; Tisch 
* €YW KUPLE KAL OUK aTMAGEev B; Weiss WH 
uMayW KAL OUK aTMNAGEV O (13 UMAayw KUPLE Kal OUK aTMNAVEvV) 700; Merk Soden 


* ou BEAW UOTEPOV OE HETAHEANBEIC aMNAGEV Elc TOV auTteAwva D(*) 
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Matthew 21:30A 
* TW EeTEpw einev NX* DE FGKWY O71 13 565 pm; Gr HF™ Tisch UBS Vogels?u¢ 8427 


* Tw SEUTEPW ElMEV N? B C2 LZ 1 28 33 700 892 1424 pm mae; Bover HF™'s HG Lach 
Merk NEB RV Soden Treg Weiss WH 


Matthew 21:30B (cf. 21:29, 31) 


* €YW KUPLE KGL OUK aTMAGEV N C (D EYW KUPLE UTIAYW Kal OUK aTmMAGEev) EF GKLW 
Yl 1 28 565 Byz; Bover HF HG Lach RV Tisch Treg UBS Vogels 


* OU BEAW UOTEPOV HETAYEANBGEIC amnAGev B; Weiss WH 
ou BEAW UOTEPOV O€ HETAHEANGEIC aTMAGEvV O 13 700; Merk NEB Soden 
Matthew 21:31 (cf. 21:29, 30B) 


oTpwtoc NCEFGKLWY O71 1 28 33 565 892 Byz f q; Bover HF HG RV Tisch 
UBS Vogels 


* 0 seoxatoc (D altoxatoo) 0 13 700 ab arm; Merk Soden 
* ouotepoc B; Lach NEB Treg Weiss WH 
Matthew 21:44 


* inc. v. 44: Kal O TeOwv... AKUNOEL AUTOVNBCEFGKLWYZOT 0102 1 13 28 565 
700 892 Byz cur pesh hark sa bo; Bover HF [Lach] NEB™2 Merk RV“™[Soden] Treg 
UBS [Vogels] Weiss [WH] 


- omit v. 44D 33 b w ff' ff? r' sin; HG NEB™ RV™"s Tisch 
Matthew 22:10 


* emAno@n o yauoc B' (C emAno8n o ayayuoo) DEF GKWY O71 085 0161" 1 13 33 
565 700 Byz; Bover HF Lach RV Treg UBS Vogels 


* eTAno8n o vutdwv N B* L0102 892; HG Merk NEB Soden Tisch Weiss WH 
Matthew 22:20 
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* Kal Agyel autoic NBEFGKW/Y 110102 1 28 565 800 Byz hark; HF HG Merk RV 
Soden Treg UBS Vogels WH" 


* KQdl AEYEL AUTOLC O InooUuc L Z O ® 0281 13 33 157 892; Bover Lach NEB Tisch 
WH™g 


* XEYEL aUTOIC O Inoouc D sin cur mae 
* 0 0€ AEYEL AUTOLC C 
Matthew 22:30 
- ayyeAo.B D (© 1 ot ayyeAol) 22 700 cur; Bover Lach NEB RV™ Treg UBS Weiss WH 
ayyeAol BeouU NL2Z 13 28 33 157 892 1241 1424 HG Merk Soden Tisch 
* ayysedol tou 8s0u EF GK Y WI 0102 0161 565 700 Byz; HF RV™"s Vogels 
Matthew 22:32 
eotiv o Beoc BLA 1 33; Bover Lach (NEB) (RV) Treg (UBS WH [0] 8¢00]) Weiss 
* eotiv 8eoc ND W 28 1424*; HG Tisch 


eotlv 0 BEoc BEoc E F GK Y (0 13 Eottv O€ O GEO GEO) M 0102 565 700 892 Byz; 
HF HG (Merk cottv o Geoc [8E00]) Soden Vogels 


Matthew 22:39 


deutepa Oe NDEFGKLWZ OTN 0102 0107 1 13 28 33 565 700 892 Byz it vg hark; 
HF HG Lach Merk (RV) Soden Treg UBS Vogels 


* OeuTepa N* B 157; Bover (NEB) Tisch Weiss WH 
Matthew 22:43 


* KQAEl aUTOV KUpLOV B(* KaAEL aUTOV aUTOV KUpLOV) D (© KaAEL GUTOV KUPLOV AUTOV) 
0107“ 0281 33 a b vg; Bover HG Lach Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss WH" 


* KQAEL KUPLOV QUTOV NL Z 892; Tisch WH™="3 


* KUPLOV aUTOV KaAsLE F G K Y WI1 0102 (0161) 1 13 28 565 700 892 Byz e q hark; HF 
(RV) Soden Vogels 
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Matthew 22:44 
* elev KUPLOC N B D Z; Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* glmev o KUpLOC EF GKLW/Y O71 0102 0107 0161 0281 1 13744427 38 33 565 700 892 
Byz; Bover HF HG Merk (RV) [Soden] Vogels 


Matthew 23:4 


* Bapea kat SuoBaotakta B D(* Bapea kat aduoBaotakta) EF GK WY © 0102 0107 
13 28 33 565 Byz vg hark sa; Bover HF Lach Merk RV™ [Treg] [UBS] Vogels Weiss 
WH 


* Bapea (N HEyada Bapea) L 1 (700 SuoBaotaktTa) 892 sin cur pesh bo; HG NEB RV™'s 
Soden Tisch WH* 


Matthew 23:21 


* KQATOUKOUVTLNBHS O® OQ 1 13 28 1424 pm; HF™'s HG Lach Merk (NEB) RV Tisch 
UBS Weiss WH" 


KatoiknoavttC DEFGKLWY ZF AT 0102 (33 otknoavrti) 565 579 700 892 1241 
pm; Bover Gr HF*™ Soden Treg Vogels WH™"3 


Matthew 23:23 


* Tauta de cdet.BCKLMOWYATN2 O 0102 33 157 565 892 pm adh; Gr Lach Merk 
RV Treg [UBS] Vogels Weiss WH 


* Tauta sseL.N DEF GF O01 13 28 579 700 1241 1424 pm vg bo; Bover HF HG (NEB) 
Soden Tisch 


Matthew 23:26 
Totnp.ou D © 1 700 ae ff? r' sin; Bover HG Merk NEB Tisch UBS Weiss 


* TOTNPLOU KAL THS TaPOWI60c NBCEFGKLW YT 0102 0281 13 33 565 892 Byz vg 
pesh hark sa bo; HF Lach RV [Soden] Treg Vogels [WH] 


Matthew 23:36 


* TautanavtaNnCDLMS OO 13 28 565 579 1241 1424 pm; HF™9 (NEB) (RV) Tisch 
UBS Vogels WH 


Tmavta tautla BE FGKW/YT AT 0102 1 33 700 892 pm d; Bover HF™ HG Lach 
Merk Soden Treg Weiss WH™9 
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Matthew 24:16 


* elc Ta opn BD A © 094 1 28 700 892 1424 pm; Lach Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss 
WH*«t 


* emTaopnNEFGKLWY ZT N13 33 565 579 pm; Bover HF HG (RV) Soden Tisch 
Vogels WH™'3 


Matthew 24:24 


* mote TAavnoat BE F GK W YT 02714 13 28 565 700 892 Byzc f ff'h; HF HG Lach 
Merk (NEB) (RV) UBS Vogels Weiss WH™'3 


* mote tAavacbaiL ZO 1 33 157; Bover Soden Treg WH" 
WOTE TAavnOnvat XN D; Tisch 
Matthew 24:30 
* €v oupavw NX BL © 700; Bover Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* ev Two oupavw EF GKWY 111 13 28 33 565 892 Byz; HF HG Merk (RV) Soden 
Vogels 


* TOU Ev OUPAvOLC D 
Matthew 24:31A 


* oadArmiyyooc NLW X™™™ A © 1 700 892* 1424 sin mae bo; Bover HG NEB RVs Tisch 
UBS WH" 


* oadmiyyosc dwvnc BE GK YN 13 28 33 565 Byz sa; HF Lach Merk RV™ Soden Treg 
Vogels Weiss WH™9 


* oaAmtyyoc Kal dwvnc D 1241 vg 
Matthew 24:31B 
* €oCc TWV aKpwv B O 1 13 33 700 892; Bover HG Soden Treg [UBS] [WH] 


* ewocakpwv NDEFGKLWYT 28 565 Byz; HF Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Tisch Vogels 
Weiss 
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Matthew 24:33 


Tavta tautla BE FGLMS V XY A (0 nav tauta) MN O 22 565 700 pm e q hark; 
HF™s Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) UBS Weiss WH 


Tauta maviaNDHKUVWEI 29 0281 1 13 28 33 700 892 1241 1424 pm vg; Bover 
HF™ HG Soden Tisch Treg Vogels 


Matthew 24:36 


oude O ULOG N** B D O O 13 28 e arm geo'; Bover HG Lach NEB RV™ Tisch UBS 
Weiss WH 


omit®'E FGKLWY 1 1 33 565 700 892 Byz g' | am; HF Merk RV™'s Soden Treg 
Vogels 


Matthew 24:38 


yauicovtec N (D yauEelCovteo) 33; Bover (NEB) Tisch UBS WH 


exyauifovtec EF GK LY Of 067 1 28 565 700 Byz; HF HG Merk (RV) Treg Soden 
Vogels 


YvauLoKovtec B; Lach Weiss 
EKYAHLOTOVNTEC W 1424 
EYYAMLOKOVTESC 2 13 892 1241 


Matthew 24:40 


duo coovtat N?DEFGKLWY O71 067 1 13 28 33 565 700 Byz vg; Bover HF HG 
(RV) Soden Treg UBS Vogels 


EOOvTal OuO N* B 892 aur hI r'; Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch Weiss WH 


Matthew 25:1 
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Aaunadac eautwv B DL O 124; Bover Lach Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss WH 


Aaumadac autwv NCE GK WY 11 057 1 13 28 33 565 700 892 Byz; HF HG (RV) 
Soden Tisch Vogels 


Aaumiadac 0249 
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Matthew 25:3 


* dayunadac autwv BCE GKDWY (Z1 Gr HF™"3 (RV) Aaumadac eautwv) I 0249 13 
28 565 892 Byz; Bover HF Lach Merk (RV) [Soden] Treg UBS [Vogels] [WH] 


* dayumadac NL © 700; HG NEB Tisch Weiss 
Matthew 25:4 
* AauTadswv eautwv N B 0249°; Bover Lach (NEB) Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


* dayunadwv autwv D E(* A.t.)F GK LW Y (© autou) NM 0249* 1 13 28 33 565 700 892 
Byz; HF HG Merk(RV) Soden Treg Vogels 


Aauradwv C 24 1424 
Matthew 25:6 


* amavtnotv autou A (C ouvavtnol autw) DE F GKLW Y (0 unavtnoov autou) MM 
0249 1 13 565 892 Byz; HF HG Lach Merk NEB RV (Soden UBS [autou]) Treg 
Vogels 


*  QmMavTnolv NB (Z umavtnolv) 2 700; Bover Tisch Weiss WH 
Matthew 25:16 


* Kal Ekeponosv N2A* BC DLO 2 1 33 69 157 826 892 1010 1424 vg pesh hark™* sa; 
Bover Lach Merk NEB Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* KQALeTIoInosv N* ASE F GKWY 11 13 28 565 700 Byz q hark”; HF HG RV Soden Tisch 
Vogels 


Matthew 25:17A 
* WwoauTtwc N* C* L © aur b am cav; HG NEB Soden Tisch UBS WH" 


* WwoauTtwc Kal XN? (Ahr! moautwe oe kal) BC7 DEFGKWYT11 13 28 565 700 892 
Byz ful sanger; Bover HF [Lach] Merk (RV) Treg Vogels Weiss WH™'3 


Matthew 25:17B 


* ekepdonosv N B C* L 33 892 1010 1424 vg pesh sa bo; Bover Lach NEB RV Tisch 
Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* EeKEPONOEV Kal aUuTOC A C? (D kal autoc Ekepdonosev) EF GK WY OT] 1 13 28 565 
700 Byz h hark; HF HG Merk Soden Vogels 
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Matthew 25:22 


* mpooeABwv SE VNACDEFGKLWY Off (1 mapeABwv oe) 13 28 33 565 700 892 
Byz vg hark mae bo; Bover HF HG Lach Merk (RV) Soden Treg [UBS] Vogels 


* tpo00eABwv N* B 1573 sa; (NEB) Tisch Weiss WH 
Matthew 25:39 
* ao8evouvta B D O 0281 124; Bover Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


- aobevn NAEFGKLW YT 067 1 13 33 565 700 892 Byz; HF HG Merk (RV) Soden 
Vogels 


Matthew 25:41 


* ol KatnpausvolADEFGKWY O71 067" 1 13 (28) 565 700 892 Byz; Bover HF HG 
Lach Merk [Soden] Treg [UBS] [Vogels] 


KOATNPAUEVOL NBL O128 0281 33 1355; (NEB) RV Tisch Weiss WH 
Matthew 26:20 


- OwoeKka Pv Pd BD EF GK YT 1 13 28 565 579 700 pm; Bover HF RV™* Treg 
UBS Vogels Weiss 


* Owdeka HABHTwvV NAL W A OT (0281 cav ful val pesh 6wdeKka YAANnTwWV aUTOU) 33 
892 1241 1424 pm am; HG Lach [Merk] NEB RV™ Soden Tisch [WH] 


Matthew 26:22 
* g€l¢ EKAOTOSC NBC LZ 0281 33 892; Lach NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH 


* €l¢ EkaOTOSC aUuTWV P*“4 D M © 13 157 sin pesh hark™"3; Bover HG (Merk Soden sic 
ekaoToc [aUTWV]) 


ekaotoc aUTWV AEF GKWY ATI 2 074 1 28 565 700 1241 Byz hark”; HF 
* omit P*4 1424 
Matthew 26:39 


* TmposA8wv P%? B MM 2° ® O 22 892 1424° vg sin pesh sa bo; Bover HF™ HG Lach 
Merk NEB RV UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


* tmoooeAGwv PS NAC DLO 067 1 13 28 33 565 700 Byz hark; HF™ Soden Tisch Treg 
WH 
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Matthew 26:45 


* To Aotmmov P”?NADEFGKY OT 1 13 28 565 700 Byz; Bover HF HG Lach (RV) 
Soden Tisch [Treg] [UBS] Vogels 


- Aotmov BC LW 892 1241; Merk (NEB) Weiss WH 
Matthew 26:53A 
* TAslw X* B D; Bover Lach Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* tdAstlouc NACEFGKLW (0) 1 13 33 565 700 892 Byz; HF HG Merk NEB (RV) 
Soden Vogels 


TAstov 1424 
Matthew 26:53B 
* 6wdeka NBDLO 700 b? d?; Bover HG Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* rn dowoseKaACEFGKWY 11 13 28 33 565 892 Byz; HF [Lach] Merk NEB (RV) 
[Soden] Vogels 


Matthew 26:58 


* amo wakpobevABDGKNWYF © 13 565 579 700 1241 1424 pm; Bover HG HF 
Lach Merk NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss [WH] 


* waKkpo8ev NCEFLA 1 28 33 892 pm; Soden Tisch 
Matthew 26:61 
* OlKOOOUNOCAL B O 1 69 700* 788 983; HG Merk NEB Treg UBS Weiss WH 
QUTOV OLKOSOUNOCAL N C L 33 892; Bover Soden Tisch Vogels 
* olKOdOUNnOal autov ADE FGKWY 11 28 565 700° Byz vg; HF (RV) Treg 
Matthew 26:65 


* BAaodnulav NBDLZ 700 ac ff' g'h! am ful sa bo; Bover HG NEB RV Tisch Treg 
UBS Weiss WH 


> BAaodnulav autou ACE FGKWY (0) 1 0281 1 13 28 33 565 892 Byz b f ff? q pesh 
hark (mae); HF [Lach] [Merk] Soden Vogels 
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Matthew 26:71 
- e&€eA8ovta 5€ NBL Z 33 892 (an); Merk NEB Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH 


* e€eABovta Oe autov AC (D vg e&eABovtoc SE auTOU) EF GKWY O71 0281 1 13 
565 700 Byzb r'; Bover HF HG (Lach Soden eéeA8ovta oe [autov]) RV Tisch 


Matthew 27:2 


* TWatw N (B NewWatw) L 2 0281 33 sin pesh sa bo; Merk NEB RV (Tisch WH MetAatw) 
Treg UBS Weiss 


- Movtia NAatw AC EF GK W Y (0 MetAatw) M 0250 1 13 565 700 892 Byz ol vg; 
Bover HF HG Lach [Soden] Vogels??v4 "27 


Matthew 27:3 
* eoTpEeWEv N* BL 0231“ 544; (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* aneotpewev N'AC W O 0281 1 13 33 565 700 892 Byz; Bover HF HG Lach Merk 
Soden Vogels 


Matthew 27:24 
* aluatoc toutou B D Oab ff? r'; Bover HG NEB RV™'3 Tisch UBS Weiss WH" 


*  Qlwatoc TOU SIKaLOU TOUTOU N (AA © aur f h aiatoc TouTtou Tou dikaiou) EF GKL 
W Y 11 1 13 33 565 700 892 Byz; HF (Lach atuatoc toutou [tou dikatou]) Merk RV 
Soden (Treg aiwatoc [Tou dikatou] ToUTOU) Vogels WH™"'3 


* Qlwatoc Tou diKatou 1010 
Matthew 27:29A 
* everiatgav N B (D) LT 33 892; Merk (NEB) Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


evermaicov (A) EF GK WY OT] 0250 1 13 565 700 Byz vg; Bover HF HG Lach (RV) 
Soden Treg Vogels 


Matthew 27:29B 


* Baowrsu BD Y A OT ® 0250 0281 1; Bover HG Lach Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss 
WH*«t 


* o Baolwsuc NAE FG KL W 13 33 565 700 892 Byz; HF (RV) Soden Tisch Vogels 
WH™9 
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Matthew 27:35 


* BadAovtsec BEF GK LW 13 700 892* Byz; HF** HG Merk (NEB) (RV) Soden Treg 
UBS Vogels Weiss WH 


* Badovtec NAD O M* 0281 1 565 892° bo; Bover HF™3 Lach Tisch WH™s 
Matthew 27:40 
* Kal kKataBnOl X* AD abchr' (sin) pesh; Bover (NEB) Lach Tisch Weiss [UBS] 


> KataBnOiXe-BEFGKLWY O71 0250 1 13 1 13 33 565 700 892 Byz vg hark; HF HG 
Merk (RV) Soden Treg Vogels WH 


Matthew 27:42 


* motevoousv BDEGKSUV/YTI11 700 892 pm sangall; HF HG Merk (NEB) (RV) 
Treg Vogels UBS Weiss WH 


* mOoTeEVOWNEV NFLWT A © QO 33 69 124 157 346 565 579 1424 pm ful?; Bover 
Soden Tisch 


* tTloteuousv A 1241 am cav; Lach 
Matthew 27:51 


* atmavwOev ewe kaTw sic duo B C* 33 sa™s bo; Bover Merk (NEB) Soden Treg UBS 
Weiss (WH [an] avw8ev Ewes KATW ELC 5UO) 


* avw8Ev EWC KATW ELC SUO L Sa™s; Tisch 


Elc OUO AMO aVWBEV EWC KaTW A C*E F G K W (Y HG etc. an) f 1 13 28 565 700 89s 
Byz pesh hark mae; HF HG Lach (RV) Vogels 


* QMavW EWC KATW 1424 
* €lC OUO AVWHEV EWC KATW NO 
* €UC OUO HEPN AMO avwOEV Ewe KaTW D OL vg 
Matthew 27:54 
* yvyevounsva NACLW O 1 13 565 700 892 Byz; HF RV Soden UBS Vogels 
* yivousva B (D) S 33 157; Bover HG Merk NEB Lach Tisch Treg Weiss WH 
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Matthew 27:56 
* Iwon®d (x) D* LW © 157 vg sin hark™"s mae bo; Bover NEB Tisch UBS WH** 


* Iwaon AB C1 13 33 565 700 892 Byz; HF HG Lach Merk RV Soden Treg Vogels 
Weiss WH™s 


* Iwontoc De 
Matthew 27:57 
* geya8nteu8n XCD O 2 1 33 700 892; Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS WH 


evyabntseuocoevABEFGKLW YT 13 28 565 Byz; Bover (HF RV eya8ntevose) HG 
Merk Soden Vogels Weiss WH™2 


Matthew 27:59 
* ev oltvdooviB D O sangall sanger bo; Bover (NEB) Treg [UBS] Weiss [WH] 


* oldooviLNACEFGKLW/YTI11 13 28 565 700 892 Byz g' am cav mae; HF HG Lach 
Merk (RV) Soden Tisch Vogels 


Matthew 27:65 


> edn BEFGHKLM’E © 13 33 157 700 1241 pm vg sin pesh sa mae; Bover Gr HF™3 
HG Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH" 


> edn deNACDWY Al 1 28 565 579 892 1424 pm hark**; HF™ Soden Vogels WH™"3 
Matthew 28:14 


* TeloousvV AUTOVACDEFGKLW/Y 1 0148 0234 1 13 28 565 700 892 Byz vg; HF 
Lach Merk [Soden] [Treg] [UBS] Vogels 


* TIELOOUEV NB O 33 e; Bover HG NEB RV Tisch Weiss WH 
Matthew 28:15 
* Onuepov nuspac B DLO 569 vg; Bover Lach NEB Treg [UBS] Weiss [WH] 


* oOnuspovNAEFGKW YI 0148" 1 13 28 33 565 700 892 Byz e ff?; HF HG Merk RV 
Soden Tisch Vogels 
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Mark 
Mark 1:1 


xplotou ulou Beou N' BD L W 2427; Lach NEB“ Treg (UBS [ultou 8e0u]) Weiss 
WH"™g 


*  xplotou ULOU ToU BsoU AE F GP HK FT Az 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1010 1071 
(1241 utou Tou KUpLOU) 1342 1506 Byz; Bover HF Merk RV™ (Soden [tou]) Vogels 


XNPLOTOU N* O 28(* omits xnpiotou); HG NEB™'s RV™"9 Tisch WH™ 
Mark 1:2 


* dou amlooteAAw B D © 28* 565 2427 am cav dur harl med val; Bover Lach NEB Treg 
UBS Weiss WH 


* lO0U Eyw aMooTEAAW NAE FHKE A1 13 33 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz hark; 
HF HG Merk (RV) Soden Tisch Vogels 


Mark 1:4 
* 0 BamtiZwv ev TH EPNHW Kal N LA 983 1342; RV Tisch (Treg [Kat]) (UBS [0]) Vogels 
* 0 BamtiGwv ev TH EPNnyw B 33 (892) 2427; Bover NEB Weiss WH 


Bamti@wv ev Tn epnuUwW KALAE FGHK P“ WT 2 1 13 565 579 892 1071 1241 1424 
Byz f hark; HF HG Lach Merk Soden 


* EV TN EPHYW Partiqwv kat D © 28 700 a aurbcd ff'l qr't pesh 
Mark 1:15 


Kat Asywv OTLA BK LW A © 1 13 28249427 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 2417 
pm | r? vg pesh hark bo; Bover HF Lach Merk (RV) (Soden [kai]) Treg (UBS WH [kat 
Aeywv]) Vogels Weiss 


> Xeywv ottN'DEFGHSUVFE 2 OQ 047 074 0133 945 1006 1071 pm; HG 


* OTLN*c sin; NEB Tisch 
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Mark 1:21 


EloceABwv ELC THV OUVaYwyNv EdLoaoKEvV AB W 1 579 1241 1424 2427 Byzt hark; (HF 
RV ed1daoKxs) Merk (NEB) (Treg [e\osA8wv]) UBS Vogel Weiss WH™ 


E0LOAGOKEV ELC THV OUVaYWYNV N(* EdldaEEv) L 28 565 (sin) geo'; Bover HG Soden 
Tisch WH™"s 


EloOgeABWV ELC THV OUVAaYWYNV EdLOGOKEV aUTOUC D O 700 1342 vg (hark *autouo*) 
ENLOGOKEV EV TOLC OABRaOL Elc THV OUVaywWynv C 

ELOEADWV EDQLOAOKEV ELC THV OUVAYWYNV 33 

EOLOAOKEV ELC THV OUVAYWYNV aUTOUG 892 


ELC THV OUVAYWYNV AUTWV EdLOGOKEV TF 


Mark 1:24A 


Asywov X* BD W © 28* 157 565 2427 2542 ol vg sin pesh sa bo; Bover HG Lach NEB 
RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


Asywv ca NACE FGHKLE A 1 33 579 700 1241 1324 Byz; HF [Merk] [Soden] 
Vogels 


Mark 1:24B 


oldaABCDEFGHKT 01 28 33 565 579 700 1241 Byz; Bover HF HG Lach Merk 
NEB RV Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


OlOauEev N L A 892 bo arm; Soden Tisch WH™"3 


Mark 1:25 
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Inoouc Asywv NASCBCDEFGHKT AO 1 28 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 Byz; 
Bover HF HG Lach NEB RV Soden Treg UBS Vogels Weiss [WH] 


Inoouc N* A*; Merk Tisch 


Inoouc Kateinev Wb ce 
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Mark 1:27 


* TIpoc eauTOUGACDEFH K (W)F A © 1 282d NA27 33 56524 NA27 579 700 1241 1342 
Byz; HF HG Lach Merk (RV) Soden Treg UBS Vogels WH™"s 


* QUTOUC N B 2427 be ff? q; NEB Tisch Weiss WH" 
* TIpoc autouc GLS © 892; Bover 
* tTipoc aAAnAousc 1194 

Mark 1:32 


ote ESOUNACKLWA @O1 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 Byz; HF HG RV Soden 
Tisch UBS Vogels 


* ote eduoev B D 28 1424 2427; Bover Lach Merk NEB Treg Weiss WH 
Mark 1:37 


* KQLEUPOV AUTOV Kal AEYOUOLV N B L 892 892 2427 e; Bover NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS 
Weiss WH 


* KQl EUPOVTEC aUTOV Asyouolv ACE FGKTI AO 1 13 33 565 579 700 1241 (1342) 
Byz; HF HG Lach Merk Soden Vogels 


* AsyovtecWbc 
* KQLOTE EUPOV aUTOV AEyouotv D 
Mark 1:40 


* KQL YOVUTIETWV KAL AEyWv N?2 LO 1 565 579 892 1241 1424 2542 e f |; NEB (Soden 
yovunetwv [Kat]) (UBS [kat yovunetowv)) 


* KQLYyOvuTIETWV AEYwv N*; Bover HG Merk Tisch (WH [kal yovuretwv]) 


* KQLYOVUTIETWV aUTOV Kal Asywv AC EF KA © 2 0130 0233 334 157 700 (1010 1071 
autw) 1342 Byz; HF RV™ (Treg [Kal yovurtsétwv auTtov]) Vogels 


> KatAsywv DGWF aaurbcd ff? r'; Lach RV™9 
AEYov B 2427 


* KQLYOVUTIETWV AUTOV AEywv Weiss? 
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Mark 1:45 


davepwe sic moAtv etosAS8etv ABKF A ©0130 1 579 700 1241 1342 Byzabfamcav 
hark; Bover HF HG Lach Merk NEB RV Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


ElC TOALV MPavepwe EloeAGELVv N CL 28 33 565 892 1071 2542; Soden Tisch WH™"3 


davepwe eloeAGELv Etc MOA D ff? 


Mark 2:1 


EV OLKW EOTLV P®? NBDLW O 2 33 892 1071 1342 2427; Bover Lach (NEB) Tisch 
Treg UBS WH" 


elc olkKov cottv AC EG KF A 0130 1 13 28 565 579 700 Byz; (HF RV cot) HG Merk 
Soden Vogels Weiss WH™'3 


Mark 2:9 


KAL aApOv TOV KpaBBaTtov cou P® N (A B* al HF™"s kKoaBattov) K O MM 2 28 565 892 
1071 M 1241 2427 pma am cav dubl val; Bover HF™"s Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch (Treg 
WH [kai]) UBS 


KAaL apov oou Tov KpaBBatov E F G HFT A 0130 1006 2542 pm; HF™ (HF™* 
KpaBattov) HG (RV) Soden Vogels 


apov tov kpaBBatov oou C (D) L 1 (83 apov oou Tov KkpaBBatov) 579 700° 1424 f | 
q; Weiss 


omitW 13 bce 


Mark 2:10 
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agieval auaptiac em thc yn¢c B ON 157 2427; Bover Merk (NEB) UBS Weiss WH 


em THS ync adievat auaptiac P*® XC DHLMA 2 0130 33 205 209 579 700 892 1071 
1241 1342 1424 2542 pmf ff? | vg pesh bo; HF™'s Lach (RV) Tisch Treg WH™9 


adleval Em TNS yng auaptiac AE F GK F 1 13 28 565 1006 pm hark; HF*t HG Soden 
Vogels 


adisvat auaptiac Wbq 
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Mark 2:16A 


ott co8iei B L 33 565 (579) 2427 b d (ff?) r'; Lach Merk NEB RV UBS Weiss WH 
ott noOisv P® N D 892 c; Bover HG Soden Tisch Treg 


autov eo8liovta (A eo8iovta autov) CE FGHKT A 01304 1 13 28 700 1241 1342 
1424 Byzafq; HF Vogels 


ott E0Blov (sic.) O 


omit \OOVTEO... TEAWDVOV We 


Mark 2:16B 


OTL HETA TWV TEAWVWV B C4 L 33 1342 1424 2427 2542: Bover (HG o Ti) NEB RV 
Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


TLOTL WETA TwV TeAWVWV AE FGHKT A 1 13 28 565 579 700 892 1241 Byz hark; HF 
Lach Merk Soden Vogels 


dla TL UETA TWV TEAWVOV N D W ol vg sa geo 


Tl UETA TWV TEAWVWV O 


Mark 2:16C 


avuaptwAwv cobisi BD W (0 eoblets) 2427 abe ff? r'; Bover NEB RV™'s UBS Weiss 
WH*«t 


avapTWAWV EoOlEl Kal Tivet P® AE F (G 2 565 700 1241 1424 arm geo eoOleTte Kal 
Tuvete) HK FT 1 13 28 33 157 828 892 1010 Byz cq pesh hark; HF HG (Lach [kat 
Tuvet]) Merk RV™ Soden Tisch Treg Vogels WH™2 


AUAPTWAWV EOBLEL O SLOGOKAAOC UHWV N 1342 aur 


QUAPTWAWV EOOIEL KAL TIval O StOaoKaAOC UUWv (C (579) | Oo St6aoKaAOC UUWV 
eo@let Kal Tuvat) LA 1071 1243 f bo 


Mark 2:17 


ott ou xpsiav P® B A © 565 1071 2427; Bover HG Merk (NEB) Soden [UBS] Weiss 
[WH] 


ou xpslavNACDEFGHKLEF W 118 28 33 579 700 1241 1342 1424 Byzol vg pesh 
hark; HF Lach (RV) Tisch Treg Vogels 
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Mark 2:26 


El UN TOUC LEPELC N B O72 892 (2427); NEB Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


El UN Tolc tspeuotv AC DE GH (L €1 un Tote tepeto) W (©) 1 565 700 1424 Byz; 
Bover (HF RV tepouol) HG Lach Merk Soden Treg Vogels 


El UN TOLC ltEpeuol Yovoic A (13 El UN HOVOlC TOlLC LEpEUOLV) 33 


EL UN TOIC APXLEPEUOLV (M EL UN TOIC APXLEPEUOLV HOVOLO) 28 579 1241 


Mark 3:2 


el Tolc oaBBaoiv ABE KLWF A072 1 13 28 33 565 579 892 1342 1424 Byz; (HF 
oaBBaolt) HG Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH 


ELEV TOLC OABBaolv NC DMS © 047 346 1241 2542; Bover [Soden] Tisch 


Mark 3:3 


Thv Enpav xElpa ExovtTi N C* A O; HG Tisch UBS Vogels 


THV xElpa exovTt Enpav B (L tnhv xElpa exov Enpav) (28) 565 892 2427 (2542) a; 
Bover Lach Merk (NEB) RV Treg Weiss WH 


efNPpauWEVNV EXOVTL Thv xEl|PaAAE GHKT 0213 1 13 579 1241 Byz; HF Soden 
THv Enpav eXxovTt xElpa 334 

EXOVTL THV XELpa Enopav W 

EXOVTL XELNA THv Enpav C3 

EXOVTL TNV XELlpa EENpayuWEevnv D 

THV XELNA EXOVTL EENPAHUEVNV 28 2542 


Mark 3:4 
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aya8ov motnoal N W; Merk NEB Tisch UBS Weiss 


ayasonoinoat.ABEGHKLI A © 1 13 33 565 579 892 1241 1342 1424 2427 Byz; 
Bover HF HG Lach RV Soden Treg Vogels WH 


TLayasov noinoaiDbe 
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Mark 3:5 


Thv xelpa BE TF 1006 1342 2427 pm; HF™"s HG Merk (NEB) Tisch UBS Vogels Weiss 
WH™g 


Thv xElpa COU NACDGHKLPW A O 1 (13 346 828 oou Tnv xElpa) 28 565 579 
700 892 1241 (1424 oou Thv xElpa) 1506 2542 pm ol vg pesh hark; Bover HF*™Lach 
RV [Soden] [Treg] WH™ 


Mark 3:11 


Kal Ekpacov Asyovtec NDPWT 1 28 69 205 579; Tisch UBS WH™"s 


Kal expacov Asyovta BC EGHLA O 13 33 565 700 892 1241 1342 1424 2427 Byz; 
Bover HF™"s (HF™ RV expacse) HG Lach Merk (NEB) Soden Treg Vogels Weiss WH" 


Mark 3:20 


o oxAoc NNABDL* A O° 544 565 892 1006 1241 2427 2542; Bover HG Lach Merk 
(NEB) RV [Soden] Treg [UBS] Vogels Weiss [WH] 


oxAos NX*CEFGHKL* WT ©* 1 13 28 33 579 700 1342 1424 Byz; HF Tisch 


Mark 3:26 


AVEOTN EM EaUTOV Kal EUEPLOON BL 892" 1342 2427; Merk RV UBS Weiss WH 


AVEOTN € EauUTOV Kal WEMEPLOTALA C27 EF GHKT © 1 13 28 33 565 579 700 (1241 
KL OU HEYEPLOTAL) 1424 Byz; HF HG Lach Soden Treg Vogels 


AVEOTN EM EAUTOV EHEPLOON Kal N* C*4 A; NEB Tisch 
AVEOTN EM EQUTOV HEHEPLOTAL Kal; Bover 

ed EQUTOV EUEPLOOBN W sin 

AVEOTN EP EQUTOV KAL EHEPLOON Kal N' 


2° KAL EAV O OATAavac OCaTavav EKBAAAEL HEEPLOBAal D® 


Mark 3:32 


adeAol oou kal al adeAGat cou ADE FHF 700 1010 1243 pmabcdf ff? q hark™29; 
Bover HF HG Lach Soden Tisch Treg [UBS] [Vogels] Weiss 


adeAPol COUNBCGKLWAOMN2 O1 13 28 33 157 565 892 1071 1241 1342 1424 
1505 2542 aur e | r' am cav sin pesh hark sa bo arm eth geo; Merk NEB RV WH 
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Mark 3:35 


oc yap aAVNACDEFGHKLA 91 13 28 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byza 
cd fq vg pesh hark sa; Bover HF HG Merk RV Soden [Treg] [UBS] Vogels WH™ 


oc av B 2427 b e; Lach NEB Tisch Weiss WH™3 


Katoc av W 


Mark 4:8 


EV TOLAKOVTA Kal Ev EENKvoTa Kal Ev ExaTOVAC?7 DEF GHKO 21 13 33 157 565 
579 892 1010 1241 1342 1424 Byz OL vg pesh hark arm; (Bover HF HG Lach Vogels 
UBS ... ... ) 


elc... EV... EV BL; (Merk (NEB) Weiss WH" cto... ... ) 

Elc... ELC... ELC N C*“4 A 28 700; Soden RV Tisch Treg WH™"2 
Ec... ELC... OMIt 2427 

TO €V... TO EV... TO ev W 


eic... omit... ev 1071 


Mark 4:15 


EOTIAPHEVOV Elc aUTOUC B W 1 13 28 2427 2542 geo; Bover HG (NEB) RV Treg UBS 
Weiss WH 


EOTIAPHEVOV EV AUTOUC N CLA 579 892 c hark™"3; Merk Soden Tisch Vogels 


EOTIAPUEVOV EV TALC KapOdlalc auTWvV (Al eth ...amo The Kapdiac autwv) DEF GHK 
© = 33 157 565 700 1010 1071 1241 1342 1424 Byza aur df ff? i vg sin pesh hark™ arm 
slav; HF Lach 


Mark 4:16 


1541 


Kal OUTOL ELolv D W © 1 13 28 565 579 700 1006 2542 sin pesh sa; UBS 
KAL OUTOL OMOLWC ELOLV N CLA 33 892 1241 1342; Soden Tisch 


KL OUTOL ElolvV OHOLWG AB E F GH K 1424 2427 Byz vg hark; Bover HF HG Lach 
Merk (NEB) (RV) Treg Vogels Weiss WH 
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Mark 4:21 


* auToICNACDEFGHKWA O01 33 565 579 700 1241 1342 1424 Byz ol vg; HF HG 
Lach Merk (RV) Soden Treg UBS Vogels 


* qutoic ott B L 892 2427; Bover (NEB) Tisch Weiss WH 
* QUTOIC LOETE 13 28 
Mark 4:22 


* csottvBDHKMUWY OT) 1 13 28 565 579 700 2427 2542 pmb e ff? g' i q sa bo; 
Bover (HF™"s cot) Treg UBS WH" 


eotlv TTNACEF GLA 33 892 1241 1424 pm vg sin pesh hark; (HF™ RV cott) HG 
[Lach] Merk NEB Soden Tisch Vogels Weiss WH™2 


Mark 4:24 


* UEeTPNONOETAL UULV Kal TPOOTEBNOETAL ULV NBCLA 700 892 2427 ¢ aur ff? gir’ 
am cav theo tol; Bover Lach NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* UETENONCETAL ULV KAL TIPOOTEONOETAL UULV TOLC AKOUOUOL AE F H K (© 2) 0107 
0167 1 13 (28) (33) 157 1010 1071 (1241) 13842 1424 Byz q sin pesh hark geo;HF™ 
(HF™"3 avTiWeTONONnoEtal UULV KAL TPOOTEBNOETAL ULV TOLC AKOUOUOCLV) HG Merk 
Soden Vogels 


* weten98noetat uutv D (G) W 565 579 bd e! dubl sanger 
Mark 4:28(A) 


* YXOpPTOV ElTa OTaUXUV ElTa (N' ElTa...etTEev) AB? CD EF GH K W © 0107 0167 1 13 
28 33 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 2427 Byz; Bover HF Lach (RV) Soden Treg UBS 
Vogels 


* XOPTOV ELTEV OTAUXUV EITEV (N* OMits OTaUXUV ElTEev) B* L A; HG Merk (NEB) Tisch 
Weiss WH 


* XOPTOV EMelTa OTAUXUV ElTA 565 
Mark 4:38 
* KaLaUTOS nV NB CLA 579 892 1071 1342 2427; Merk (NEB) RV UBS Weiss WH 


KaLNnV aAUTOCADEFGHKW @O1 13 28 33 565 700 1241 1424 Byz hark; Bover HF 
HG Lach Soden Tisch Treg Vogels 
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Mark 4:40 


dElAOl EOTE OUTW NB DLA © 565 (579 (1424) dSelAol EoTE OCALyOTIOTOL OUTIW) 700 
892* 1342 2427 a aurb cd ff?il vg sa bo; Bover HG Lach RV Treg UBS WH 


OEIAOL EOTE OUTWC WC OUK AC EF GH K 2 0167 33 157 1010 1071 1241 Byz (f) 
(pesh) hark; HF Merk Tisch Vogels Weiss 


OEIAOL EOTE OUTWC OUTIW (NEB) Soden 
SEAOL EOTE OUTWC W (e) (q) 


OUTWC SEIAOL EOTE OUTIW P*4 1 13 28(* OUTWC SEIAOL OUTIW) 205 (892° SElAOL EOTE 
OUTWC OUTIW) 2542 arm geo' 


Mark 5:6 


TINOOEKUVNOEV AUTW NDEFGHKW 01 13 28 33 565 579 700 1424 Byz; HF Lach 
(NEB) (RV) Tisch Treg UBS Vogels 


Tl90GEKUVNOEV aUTOV AB CL A 047 892 1071 1241 1342 2427; Bover HG Merk 
Soden Weiss WH 


Mark 5:10 


auta anootsiAn B C A (O anootseiAn auta); Bover (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


autouc anootelAn (A 1 579 1006 1241 anooteiAn autouo) DE F GH 13 28 565 700 
1424 Byz; HF HG Lach Merk (RV) Soden Vogels 


QUTOV AMOOTEIAN N (KT W 892 anootelAn autov) L 1342 2427 vg pesh bo 


Mark 5:25 


yuvn NABCLW A 1 33 209 892 1342 2427 2542 vg geo®; Lach Merk NEB RV Tisch 
Treg UBS Weiss WH 


yuvyn tic DE F GH K © 0132 13 28 565 579 700 1241 1424 Byz af sin pesh hark; 
Bover HF HG Soden Vogels 


Mark 5:26 
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Ta map autns nmavtia ABE F GHL 0182 13 33 579 2427 Byz; HF Lach Merk (NEB) 
Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


Ta map e€autne navta NC KAT 1071 1241; Bover HG (RV) Soden Tisch WH™"3 
Ta sautn¢c mavta D W © 1 (28) 209 565 700 1424 2542 
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Mark 5:27 


* Tiepl TOU Ingou N° C? DEF GHKLW © 01324 1 13 28 33 565 579 700 892 1241 
1342 1424 Byz; Bover HF Lach Soden Treg UBS Vogels 


* Tamept tou Inoou N* B C* A 1546 2427; HG [Merk] NEB RV Tisch Weiss WH 
Mark 5:33 


* yveyovev autn NBC DL 544 892 1342 1675 2427 pal; Merk (NEB) RV Tisch Treg 
UBS Weiss WH 


* yveyovev erm autn AE (F ev autn) GH K W © 0132 1 28 33 579 1424 Byz; Bover HF 
HG [Lach] Soden Vogels 


VEYOVEV ETtaUTHV O 13 565 1241 1604 
Mark 5:34 
* @uyatne B D W 0133 28 2427; Bover HG Lach Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* @®uyatep NA C?"4(* illegible) EF GHK LA © 0132 1 13 33 565 700 892 1241 1342 
1424 Byz; HF (RV) Soden Tisch Vogels 


° omit579 
Mark 5:40 


* mativ XBDLA 0153 892 983 1689 2427 a b e ff? i r'; Bover NEB RV Tisch Treg 
UBS Weiss WH 


* mato.iov avaksiuevov AC E F GH K 33 579 1241 1424 Byz; HF HG [Lach] [Merk] 
Soden Vogels 


* talo.ov katakeluevov W © 2 1 (13 KaTAKEKAIHWEVOV) 22 28 205 565 700 1506 2542 
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Mark 6:2(B) 


KQL AL OUVALHELC TOLAUTAL OLA TWV XELNWV AUTOU YIVOHEVAL N* B BQArudNA27,HG BOD 1342 
2427 bo geo; Merk RV (Treg omits ai) UBS Vogels Weiss WH 


KOL OUVAHEIC TOLAUTAL SIA TWV XELPWV AUTOU ylivovtal A C? E F GH (N 2 1241 at 
SuvauElo) W 1 13 28 565 1071 1424 Byz a e (f); Bover HF HG Lach NEB Soden 
Tisch 


vd KAL OUVALELC TOLAUTAL OIA TWV XELNDWV AUTOU yitvwvTal C* D K (© 700) 346 (b) d 
ff? (i) (q) (r' (pesh) hark arm 


KQL AL OUVAHELC AL TOLAUTAL AL OLA TWV XELNWV AUTOU YLVOUEVAL N' A BBvd apud UBS4 


KAL OUVAHELC TOLAUTAL OLA TWV XELPWV AUTOU ylvouEvaAl L 579 


Mark 6:12 


wetavowolv B DLW © 2427; Bover HG Lach NEB Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


weTavonowolv NACE F GH K 1 13 28 33 565 (579) 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz; 
(HF RV Hetavornowol) Merk Soden Vogels 


Mark 6:14 


Kat cAcyov B W 2427 a b ff? bigot claromont; Bover Lach NEB RV™3 UBS Weiss 
WH*«t 


Kat cAsyvev NACEFGHKLA O 2 0269 1 13 28 33 157 565 579 700 892 1071 1241 
1342 1424 Byz aurcfilqr am cav harl tol; HF HG Merk NEB™2 RV™Soden Tisch 
Treg Vogels WH™s 


Kat eAeyooav D 


KQL ELMEV TOLC TIALOLV AUTOU © 


Mark 6:22(B) 
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opxnoauevnc npeoev N B C* LA 33 1342 2427 c ff?; Lach Merk (NEB) (RV npeose) 
Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


OPXNOAHEVNS kal apsoaonc P* AC? DEF GH K WO 1 13 28 565 579 700 892 1241 
1424 Byz vg; Bover HF HG Soden Vogels 
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Mark 6:22(C) 


eimev 0 BaolAsuc C7 DE FGHKW O 1 13 28 565 579 700 892 1241 1424 Byz hark; 
Bover HF HG Soden UBS Vogels 


oO O€ BaolAseuc Elmev N (A Elmev SE O BaolAsuC) B C* L A 33 1342 2427 sa; (Lach 
eumev O€ O BaolAcuo) Merk (NEB) (RV eine) Tisch Treg Weiss WH 


ElTIEV O NOWHSEC P4™* (P** eimev O BaGlAEUC NOWSEO) 


Mark 6:23(B) 


ott cav (v./o Ti Eav, etc.) P** B A 33* 118 124 1241 1342 2427; UBS Weiss WH 


otLo caVNAEFGHKLNTF O & 18 28 33° 157 565 579 700 892 1071 1424 Byzol vg 
arm geo; Bover HF HG Lach Merk (NEB) RV (Soden ot [o]) Tisch Treg Vogels 
WH 


el tiecav D 


Mark 6:27 


EVEYKAL THV KEOaANnV NBC A 892 1342 2427; Merk (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 


evexOnval thnv KedaAnvADEFGHKLWTF ©1 13 28 33 565 579 700 1424 Byz; 
Bover HF HG Lach Soden Vogels 


Mark 6:33 


ToAAot B D W © 1 28 205 700 2427 2542 vg; Bover Gr HG Lach NEB RV Treg UBS 
Vogels Weiss WH 


autouc TMOAAOLNAKLMNUATI & 33 579 892 1006 1241 1342 1424 pmf q bo; 
(Merk Soden [autouo]) Tisch 


autov moAAot E F GHT 565 1506 pm; HF 


auTtov 13 


Mark 6:37 


Owoousv P* AB LA 2427 2542; Lach (NEB) RV Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH 
OWOWLEV N DN 13 28 33 565 892 1006 1342 1424; Bover HG Merk Soden Tisch 
owuev EF GHKWT © 1 579 700 892 1241 Byz; HF 
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Mark 6:41 


* wabntaic autou P>ADEFGHKNWT © 2% 1 13 28 157 565 700 1071 Byza aurbc 
f ff? il q r' vg sin pesh hark geo; Bover HF HG Lach Soden [UBS] 


* wabntaic NBL A 33 579 892 1241 1424 2427 d bo arm; Merk NEB RV Tisch Treg 
Vogels Weiss WH 


Mark 6:49 


* edo0Eav OTL Pavtaoud eotiv XN BL A 33 579 892 1342; Merk (NEB) (RV coti) Tisch 
UBS Weiss WH 


* edotav davtaonua eivatAD EF GH K (W 1 28 205 2452 mavtaoua edo0éav eEtval) F 
© 565 700 1241 1424 2427 Byz; Bover HF HG Lach Soden Treg Vogels 


Mark 7:4A 


* BantlowvtTa.ADEGHKWT © &Sigma 1 13 28 33 157 565 579 700 892 1071 1241 
1342 1424 Byz ol vg; Bover HF HG Lach NEB RV™ Soden Tisch Treg UBS WH™9 


PavVTLOWVTAL N B 71 sa geo; Merk RV™"s Vogels Weiss WH" 
* BarmrtiqwvtarFLA 
Mark 7:4B 


xaAKtwv Kal KAvov ADK WT © 1 13 28° 33 157 565 579 700 892 1071 1241 1424 
Byz ol vg pesh hark arm geo; Bover HF HG Lach RV™s [Soden] Treg [UBS] Vogels 
Weiss 


* xaAKkiwv P““4 x BL A 28* 1342 (sin omits kat xaAKiWv) bo; Merk NEB RV" Tisch WH 
Mark 7:8 


* Twv av8pwnwv P* X B LW A 0274 1 205 2427 sa bo arm geo; Bover HG NEB RV 
Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


TWV avOpwrwv BPantloWOUC EEOTWV KAL TIOTHPIWV KAaL GAAG MAapOHUOLA TOLAUTA 
moAAa Totsits (A omits aAAa) (D © 0131"4 28 565 abcd ff? iq r' add at beginning of 
verse, with variations) E (F) GH KF 2 13 33 (157) 579 700 892 1071 1241 (1342 Twv 
avOpwnwv Barmtlovouc EEOTWV KAL TOTNPLWV KAL XGAKIWV) 1424 Byz aur f | vg (pesh) 
hark; HF Lach [Merk] Soden [Treg] Vogels 
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Mark 7:16 
* omit verse 16N BL A* 0247 28 1342 2427; NEB™ RV" Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


* add verse 16 €1 Tic EXEL WTA AKOUELV AKOVUETW ADKEFGHWT A* 01 13 33 565 
579 700 892 (1071) 1241 1424 Byz ol vg sin pesh hark; Bover HF HG Lach Merk 
NEB™s RVs Soden [Treg] Vogels 


Mark 7:24 
tupou DLW A O 28 565 abd ff?inr' sin pal; HG NEB RV™9 Tisch UBS Weiss 


* TupOU Kal OlOWVOC NABEFGHKNF 21 13 33 157 579 700 892 1071 1241 1342 
1424 2427 Byz aur c f | q vg pesh hark sa bo arm geo; Bover HF Lach Merk RV 
Soden Treg Vogels [WH] 


Mark 7:35 


> Kal seuBswo POAEFGHKNWE © 2% 0131°1 13 28 157 565 700 1071 1241 1424 
Byz aur c f | vg sin pesh hark pal arm geo; Bover HF [Lach] Merk Soden [UBS] Vogels 


kat X BD LA 0131* 0274 33 579 892 1342 a b ff? i q (r') bo; HG NEB RV Tisch Treg 
Weiss WH 


Mark 7:37 


* Touc aAadouc AdAsivADE FGHKGQ 0131 1 13 565 579 700 1342 Byz; Bover HF 
Lach Merk (Soden UBS [Tou0o}) 


* aAaAouc AdAslv N BLA 33 892 1241 1424 2427; (NEB) RV Tisch Treg Vogels Weiss 
WH 


- Aadstv W 28 sin 
Mark 8:17 
* kat yvouc N'B A 892* 2427 aur i bo; Bover NEB Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


* KdLYVvouc 0 Inoouc NX*ACDEF GHK (L) W © O 1 13 28 33 565 579 700 892° 1241 
(1342 yvouc ds) 1424 Byz vg sin pesh hark; HF HG Lach Merk RV [Soden] [Treg] 
Vogels 
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Mark 8:19 


TievtaktoxiAtlouc P* ABKLW F 13 28 205 700 892 1342 Byz k cav tol val pesh hark 
bo; HF HG Lach Merk NEB RV Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH 


TIEVTAKLOXIALoUG Kat N C DM © 1 33 565 579 1241 1424 2542 d f am dubl ingold 
willem sin arm; Bover [Soden] Tisch 


TIEVTAKLOXLALOUG AVEPwroUC Kal A | 


Mark 8:20A 


ote Touc emta BL 517 565 1241 1424 harl val; Bover Merk UBS Weiss WH™ 
OTE KAl TOUC Ermta N A (892 2427 c kal OTs) am cav tol sa; HG Tisch WH™"s 


ote d& tous emTTaADEFGHKWFE © 1 13 28 33 579 Byz hark; HF Lach NEB RV 
Soden (Treg [5¢]) Vogels 


OTE O€ Kal TOUC era CNf 


Mark 8:20B 


npate kal Asyouotv autw BCL (A 579 892 | omit Kal) 1342 2427 vg; RV (UBS Vogels 
[autw]) WH 


npate Kat Asyouotv N; Bover Merk NEB Tisch Weiss 


npate o1 de eimov PSADEFGHKWT O11 13 28 33 565 700 1241 Byz hark; HF HG 
Lach Soden Treg 


Mark 8:23 


el TL BAertetc B C D* A © 565 579 1342 sin sa bo geo'; Bover HG Merk RV UBS Weiss 
WH*«t 


elti BAsereL NAD? EF GHKLWEF 1 28 700 892 1241 1424 Byz ol vg pesh hark; HF 
Lach NEB Soden Tisch Treg Vogels WH™"3 


Mark 8:28 
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OTL Wwavvnv N* B C*" 1342 2427; Bover (NEB) (Soden UBS {ot1]) Tisch Vogels 
Weiss WH 


lwavvnv NADEFGHKLI © 0148”4 1 28 33 565 700 Byz hark; HF HG Lach Merk 
(RV) Treg 


Ol HEV Lwavvnv C? W A 13 579 1241 1424 sin 
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Mark 8:35 


THV WUXNV aUTOU EveKEev P*“4NABC*LX AZO 0214 1 33 565 892 1071 1241 1342 
1424 pm; Bover HF™"'s Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) UBS Weiss WH 


THV EauTOU Wuxnv evekev C?E F GH K W O 13 28 700 1006 1506 2427 2542 pm; Gr 
HF™ HG Soden Tisch Treg Vogels 


autnv evekev D'T 


EVEKEV q 


Mark 8:37 


dol aVOpwroc N* 2427"; NEB RV Tisch UBS WH 
dot o av8pwnoc B; Weiss 
dw avOpwnoc N° L; Soden 


dwost av8pwnosc PSACDEFGHKWF ©1 13 28 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 
Byz ol vg; Bover HF HG Lach Merk Treg Vogels 


OWOEL O AVOPwTIOC sa? bo? 


omit A 


Mark 9:1 


WOE TWV EOTHKOTWV B D* 2427; Merk (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


TWV WOE EOTNnKOTWVACD'EFGHKLWF A O 183 28 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 
1424 Byz hark; Bover HF HG Lach Soden Vogels 


TWV WOE EOTWTWV N 33 


TWV EOTHKOTWV WTte P* 1 872 


Mark 9:9 


€K TOU Opouc B D W 33 2427; Lach Merk (NEB) UBS Weiss WH" 


amo Tou opPOUG NACE FGHKLWFE A O1 13 28 565 579 700 892 1241 1424 Byz; 
Bover HF HG (RV) Soden Tisch Treg Vogels WH™"3 
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Mark 9:12 


* nAtac weVvVNABCEFGHKT A © 183 33 579 700 1241 1342 1424 Byz; HF Lach 
Merk (NEB) (RV) [Treg] UBS Vogels Weiss WH 


* ndAtac DLW W 1 28 205 565 892 1207 ol vg; Bover HG Soden Tisch 
Mark 9:14 


* eABOVTEC TIPOG TOUG HABNTac El60ov NBLW A W 892 1342 2427 k sa arm geo’; Merk 
NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* eAOwv TpOc TOUC WABNTac El6eEVACDEFGHKNT O28 067" 1 13 28 33 157 565 
579 700 1071 1241 1424 Byz a aur b cdf ff? i | q vg pesh hark bo geo? eth slav;Bover 
HF HG Lach Soden Vogels 


Mark 9:25 


* oxAOCBCDEFGHKF ©1 1241 1424 2427 Byz; HF*t HG Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) 
Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH 


0 oxAOC NALMSWXATNO W 13 28 33 565 579 700 892 1006 1071 1342 2542 arm; 
Bover HF™'s Soden Tisch 


Mark 9:29 
TINOOEUXN N* B 0274 2427 k geo'; NEB“ RV™ Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


* TIOCEUXN Kal vnoteia P* N7-ACDEFGHKLNWIAOZW 1 13 28 33 157 565 
579 700 892 1071 1241 1342 1424 Byza aur bcd f ff? il qr’ vg (sin pesh pal arm 
vVnotela Kal TPOCEUXN) sa; Bover HF HG Lach [Merk] NEB™"s RV™s Soden Treg 
Vogels 
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Mark 9:38 


KAL EKWAUOUEH AUTOV OTL OUK NKOAOUBEL ULV N B (C? 579 1071 1342 sa bo fay eth 
EKWAUOQHEV...aKOAOUGEL) (L akoAOUBEL HEB UUWv) (W 892 akoAouBel) A O 0274 
(2427 nuac) aur f sin pesh (sa bo); NEB RV UBS Vogels WH 


OC OUK AKOAOUBEL NULV KAL EKWAUOHEV AUTOV OTL OUK NKOAOUGE! NUL ; Merk Tisch 
Weiss 


OC OUK AKOAOUBEL NUlv Kal EkKWAUOCAaHEV auUTOV (D oc OUK AKOAOUBE!L HEB NUWV KAL 
EKWAOUUEV AUTOV) (W 565 oc OUK NKOAOUBEL) (1 Kal EKWAOUUEV AUTOV) 13 28 700 
1241 1424 (ad k uE8 nuwv) bc ff?il qr’ vg geo; Bover HG Soden 


OC OUK AKOAOUBEL NUlv KAL EKWAUOGHEV AUTOV OTL OUK AKOAOUBEL HUIVAE FGHK 
N F 2 157 1006 1010 1505 1506 Byz hark; HF Lach (Treg exkwAuousv et [ott ouK 
aKOAOUBE! NUIv)) 


Mark 9:42 


TLOTEOUVTWV ElcC EUEABC?EFGHKLNWE O21 13 28 33 157 565 579 700 892 
1071 1241 1342 1424 Byz aur c fl q vg sin pesh hark sa fay arm geo; Bover HF Lach 
RV™ Treg (UBS [cic evE]) Vogels 


TUWOTEOUVTWV N C*“4 A b ff? ik; HG Merk NEB RV™'s Soden Tisch Weiss WH 


TUOTLV ExOVTWV Da 


Mark 10:6 


EMOINnOEV AUTOUG N B CLA 579 1342 2427 c sa bo fay; Bover NEB RV Tisch Treg 
UBS Weiss (WH [autouc !]) 


EMOINOEV AUTOUC O BSOCAEFGHKNI O2W 1 13 28 157 565 700 892 1071 1241 
1424 Byza aur! q vg sin pesh hark; HF HG [Lach] Merk Soden Vogels 


emoinoev o 8eoc D W bf ff? k r' eth 


Mark 10:7 


add Kal TPOOKOAANSNOGETAL Tp0C THV yUValKa aUuTOU (AC LNA 2 1 205 579 1342 a 
aur cfr! Lach tn yuvaikt) DE FGHKT © 13 28 157 565 700(*) 8923 1071 1241 
1424 Byzb d ff? | (q) vg pesh hark sa bo fay arm geo eth slav; HF HG Merk NEB™ RV 
[Soden] Treg [UBS] Vogels 


omit 8 B UW 892* 2427 sin; Bover NEB™'s RV™'s Tisch Weiss WH 
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Mark 10:13A 


* qguTwv awntaiNBCLA OW 579 892 1241 1342 1424 2427 f; Merk (NEB) UBS 
Vogels Weiss WH 


* amWntat autlwvw ADE FGHKWF 1 13 28 565 700 Byz; Bover HF HG Lach (RV) 
Soden Tisch Treg 


Mark 10:13B 


* waOntal enetiunoav autoic NBCLA W 579 892 1342 2427 c k bo; Merk NEB RV 
UBS Weiss WH 


* waOntal EnmeTIWWV TOLC TPCOdEpoUCIV A DEF GHKNWE (© 1 13 205 
1424mepouolv) 2 28 157 565 700 1071 1241 Byz a aur bd f ff? | q vg sin pesh hark; 
Bover HF HG Lach Soden Tisch Treg Vogels 


Mark 10:20 


* 0 d€ Edn aAUTW NBA W 0274 579 892 1342 2427 sa bo; (NEB) RV Tisch UBS Weiss 
WH 


o O€ aNoKpLOEIC EMN AUTW C; (Merk [artoKpi8Elo]) Soden Treg 


* 0 d€ anoKpl8eic eimev aUTOW ADE F GH (KY Icq omitautw) WT O01 13 28 565 
700 1241 1424 Byz vg sin pesh hark; Bover HF HG Lach Vogels 


Mark 10:21A 


* TOLC TTWXOIC NC D O O 0274 1 28 565 892 1241 1342 2427; Bover HG Merk (NEB) 
Soden Tisch [UBS] [WH] 


* mwxoicABEFGHKWTI AW 13 579 700 1424 Byz; HF Lach (RV) Treg Vogels 
Weiss 


Mark 10:21B 


* akoAou8el HoOLNBC DA O W 0274 157 565 579 892 1071 1342 2427 aurb cdf ff? k| 
vg geo’; NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


akoAou@el WHOL apac tov otaupov A E F (G 1 205 2542 apac tov otaupov 
akoAou@ei pot) H K N (W 13 apac Tov otaupov oou akoAou@el yo) T 2 (28) 700 
1241 (1424 akoAou@el Hol apac Tov OTaUupOV cou) Byz (a) q (sin) (pesh) hark (arm) 
(geo'); Bover HF HG [Lach] Merk Soden Vogels 
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Mark 10:24 


SuOKOAOV EoTIV N B (W) A WY (c) k sa; NEB" (RV™"3 cot) Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


OUOKOAOV EOTIV TOUC MEMOLBOTAC Em xpNnuaol AC (D ab d ff? em touc xpnuaotv 
and reverse verses 24 and 25) (O 1 13 28 205 565 2542 em touc xpnuaolv) EF GHK 
N F 2 0233 157 579 700 892 1071 (1241 SuOKOAOV ol Ta xpnuaTa EXOvTEO) 1342 
1424 2427 Byz vg sin pesh hark; Bover (Gr totic xpnuaotv) (HF RV" cot.) HG Lach 
Merk NEB [Soden] Treg Vogels 


Mark 10:28 


KAL NKOAOUONKaLEV ool BC D W 1216 2427; Bover HG Lach (NEB) RV Tisch Treg 
UBS WH 


Kal NKOAOUONOAHEV OOLNAEFGHKIF AO W 1 13 28 565 700 892 1241 1424 1342 
Byz; HF Merk Soden Vogels Weiss 


Mark 10:29 


EN O Inoouc (N EMN auTw oO Inoouo) B A (579 Edn auToic o Incouo) 892 1093 2427 
bo; (NEB) RV Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


amoKpl8Eic o Inoouc einev AW 1006 (CE F GH © 1 13 205 565 700 1506 2542 HF™: 
pm vg hark kat amokpi8etc o Inoouc eimev) (D amoKkpi8Eic SE O INGOUO) (K 28 1241 
1424 pm HF™ anoxpi8eic de o Inoouc etnev) (F anoxpi8eic oe Einev); Bover HF™"3 
HG Lach Merk Soden Treg Vogels 


edn autoic WY 


Mark 10:36 


Ti OeAETE UE TOLNOW N' BW 0233 2427¢ 2542; (NEB) Tisch (UBS [yW"E]) Weiss WH™"3 


Tl OEAETE TMOINOW C (W* D Tt BEAETE TOINoal) O 1 13 205 565 (1241 aur c f ff? | vg arm 
slav Ti 8eAETE Iva TOINOW) 1424 q; Bover Lach Treg WH" 


Tl OEAETE WE TIOLNOAL N? L We 892? 2427"; 


Tl OEAETE Toinoal Ue AE F GHKNF 2 28 157 579 700 1071 Byz; Merk HF HG (RV) 
Soden Vogels 


TLTIOINOW a bi 
TIolnow D 


omit *® iva o €av... 27 60C NUlv N* 
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Mark 10:37 


elc €€ aplotspwv B A 892™"9 2427 b c ff? g'i k q r'; Bover HG Merk NEB Treg UBS 
Weiss WH 


Elc OoU €& aplotepwv LW 892*; Soden Tisch Vogels 


Elc €& EUWVUHWV OOU (N 1241 1342 Elc CoU E& EUWVUUWV) ACE FGHKT 0146 13 
28 565 579 700 1241 Byz; HF 


cic €& EUWVUUWV D W © 1 565 1424 1582*; Lach RV 


Mark 10:52 


Kat o Inoouc N' BLA W 579 892 1241 1342 1391 1424 2427 q pesh arm; Merk (NEB) 
UBS Vogels Weiss WH 


0 Inoouc OE N*F7ACDEFGHWFE © 1 13 28 565 Byz vg hark; Bover HF HG Lach 
(RV) Soden Tisch Treg 


Mark 11:1 


eic BnOdayn Kat BnO8aviav (B Bnddaynv) (BT 1 205 1241 1506 pm HF* BnBodayn) 
EFGHK (L Bn8dayeiv) W 13 28 565 579 892 1424 Byzf lq (sin) sa; HF™"9HG Merk 
NEB RV Soden Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


Kal €i¢ BnBaviav D (700 omits kat); Bover Lach Tisch WH™'3 
eic BNOMayn Kal Elc BNPaviav NC O (1342) 

Kal Etc BNOdayn kat BnGaviavA 

elg BnOpayn V 


Mark 11:2 
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exabloev NB CLA OW 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 2427; Merk NEB (RV 
eka8ioe) UBS Vogels Weiss WH 


kexabikev ADEFGHKT 1 13 28 Byz; Bover HF HG Lach Soden Tisch Treg 


emlkKekabeltkev AUOaTs W 
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Mark 11:3 
- eimate BA 213 788 2427 abc ff' ki; Lach Merk RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* elmate oLNACDEFGHKLWF OW 1 13 28 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz 
vg hark; Bover HF HG (NEB) Soden Vogels 


Mark 11:11 


owiac nHOHABDEGHKWT OW 1 13 28 565 579 700 1241 1424 2427 Byz; HF Lach 
(RV) Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH™9 


* oWse non N CLA 892 1093 1342; Bover HG Merk (NEB) Soden Tisch WH" 
oWlvns non 565 
Mark 11:19 


* ge€EMOPEUOVTO FEW TNC TOAEWC AB K M* (W 28 €&w Tyco MoAEwe EEETIOpEUOVTO) AN 
W 0233 124 565 700 872 1071 2427 aur cdr’ pesh hark™3 geo' (arm) geo';Lach Merk 
(NEB) RV™'s Treg UBS Weiss WH" 


* gefEMOPEUETO EEW TNC TOAEWC NC (D Ek TNC MOAEWO) EGHNT © 2 (1 205 c&w tye 
TIOAEWC EEEMOPEVOETO) 13 33 157 579 892 1241 1342 1424 Byza bf ff ikIq sin 
hark sa bo geo? eth slav; Bover HF HG RV™ Soden Tisch Vogels WH™" 


* €€W THC TOAEWC L 
Mark 12:9 


* TLouvmomositNACDEFGHKWEI AO W 1 13 28 33 565 579 700 892° 1241 1424 
Byz vg pesh hark; Bover HF HG Lach Merk RV Soden Treg [UBS] Vogels 


TL Tonos! B L 892* 1342 2427 k sin geo?; (NEB) Tisch Weiss WH 
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Mark 12:17 


o de Inoouc eimev NB CLA W 33 579 892 (1342) 2427 (pesh) sa; Lach Merk (NEB) 
(RV) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


KAL amloKpl8Elc O Inoouc eimevVAEFGHKT 1 13 700 1241 Byz (vg) (sin) hark; Bover 
HF HG Soden Vogels 


amoKpl8Eic SE O Inoouc etnev D 

Kal arioKpldeic einev W 239 515 1606 
amoKplgéic o€ etnev O 565 

Kal Asyel 1424 


omit k re" 


Mark 12:19 


Un adn tekvov N' BLA W 579 892 1342 2427 ff? (sin un adn onepya?); Merk (NEB) 
(RV) Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


TEKVOV LN adn W O 1 205 700 892 2542 ack; Bover Soden 


tekva Un adH ADE F GHKT 28 565 700 1241 1424 Byz vg pesh hark; HF HG Lach 
Treg Vogels 


UN adn TEKva N* C 33 


Mark 12:26 


o 8eoc ABpaau kal Oo BE0c toaak Kal Oo BEoc LAKWB NACEFGHKLIAO2ZW1 13 
28 33 (157 579 BeEoc ABpaau kal o BEoc toaak Kal O 8Eoc taKkWB) 565 700 892 1071 
1241 1342 1424 Byz; Bover HF HG (NEB) Tisch [UBS] 


o 8eo0c ABpaau Kal BEoc toaak Kat 8Eoc takwB B (D W OeEoc ABpaayu kat BEoc 
loadak Kal 8Eoc laKWBP) 2427; Lach Merk RV Soden Treg Vogels Weiss WH 


Mark 12:28 
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l\OWV OTL KAAOWC N* C (D kal El6wWv) LW O 2 © W 1 13 28 205 565 700 892 1342 2427 
2542 ol vg pesh hark; Bover Lach Tisch Treg UBS 


elowe ott KaAAWC N?ABEFGHKTF A 33 579 1241 1424 Byz sa bo; HF HG Merk 
(NEB) (RV) Soden Vogels Weiss WH 
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Mark 12:36A 
* KUPLOC TH KUPLOU HOU B D 2427; Lach Merk Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* 0 KUPLOG TW KUPLOU HOU NAE FGHKLWE A © Werder 087 1 13 28 33 565 
57Q9#udNA27 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz; Bover HF HG (NEB) (RV) Soden Tisch 
Vogels 


Mark 12:36B 


UTIOKATW TWV TOSWV B D W 0233 28 1542 2542 sin geo; Bover HG (NEB) RV™"s UBS 
Weiss WH 


* umomodsiov Twv MOOWV NAEFGHKLF AO2ZW 1 13 33 157 565 579 700 892 1071 
1241 1342 1424 2427 Byz vg pesh hark; HF Lach Merk RV™ Soden Tisch Treg Vogels 


Mark 12:43 


* eBadsev twv BaAAoviwyv NABDLAO ZW 33 565 579 892 1342 1424 2427; Bover 
Lach Merk (NEB) (RV eBaAs) Treg UBS Weiss WH 


BeBnkev tov BadAAovtwvy EF GHK WF 1 (13 omits tov BadAovtwv) 28 205 700 
1241 Byz; HF HG Soden Tisch Vogels 


Mark 13:7 
del YEveoGal N* B W W 2427 pesh; Bover HG (NEB) RV Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


> detyap yevecbaiN-ADEFGHKLI AO 1 13 28 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 
1424 Byz ol vg sin hark; HG Lach Merk [Soden] [Treg] Vogels 


Mark 13:15A 


* odS& EMNAEGKLWEF AQ 1 13 28 579 892 1241 Byz hark; Bover HF HG (RV) 
Soden Tisch (Treg UBS [d¢]) Vogels WH™'3 


* oemBFH 1342 1424 2427 2542 c sa bo; Lach Merk (NEB) Weiss WH" 
* Kato emt D © 565 700 vg sin pesh 
Mark 13:15B 


apartitNADEFGHF A O11 13 28 565 579 700 1241 1342 1424 Byz ol vg; Bover HF 
Lach (RV) Tisch UBS 


> trapatBKLMN* W 892 2427; HG Merk (NEB) Soden Treg Vogels Weiss WH 
* apatW 2542 
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Mark 13:27 


EKAEKTOUC GQUTOU NABCEFGHKT A © 0883 13 579 700 1071 1241 1424 2427 Byz 
vg pesh hark; HF Lach Merk NEB RV [UBS] Vogels Weiss [WH] 


ekAsktouc DLW W 1 28 205 565 892 1342 a e ff? i k geo'; Bover HG Soden Tisch 
Treg 


Mark 13:28 


non o KAadoc auTNC NABCDLONM2W 13 565 579 892 1071 1342 2427 2542 pm; 
Bover HF™s Lach Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss WH 


autns non o KAadoc EF GH KF 1 28 205 700 1241 pm; HF™ HG (RV) Soden Tisch 
Vogels 


autnc o KAadoc U W 1424 
autnc non KAadoc A 
oO KAadoc auTNC non O 


Mark 14:3 


Mark 


1559 


Thv aAaBaotpov N?B CLA W 579 1342 2427; Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Vogels Weiss 
WH 


Tov aAaBaotpov X* ADE FHK XF 2 28 565 892 1006 1424 pm; Bover HF™"s HG 
Lach Soden Tisch 


To aAaBaotpov GM W O 1 13 157 205 700 1424 2542 pm; HF™ (RV) 
14:8 


TO OWUG HOUNBDLO2ZW 565 579 892 1006 1071 1424 2427 k; Bover Lach Merk 
(NEB) UBS Weiss WH 


WOU TO OWHA AACE FGHKWT A1 13 28 700 1241 1342 Byz; HF HG (RV) Soden 
Tisch Treg Vogels 
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Mark 14:19 


el¢ UNTLEYW NBCLPWA W 1342 1506 2427 vg sin pesh hark™ sa bo; Merk NEB 
(RV un Tt) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


ElC UNTL EyYW Kal GAAOGC UNnTtleyw DE FHT © 1 565 579 700 1241 Byz (hark™) Byz; 
Bover HF HG Lach Soden Vogels 


ELC UNTLEYW ELL PABRL Kal GAAOSC UNTLEYWA 
ELC UNTLEYW El KAL GAAOC NTL EYW 13 f 
ELC UNTLEYW ELL KUPLE KAL GAAOC UNTL EYW 28 892 1424 


Mark 14:21 


KaAov B L W 892 2427 c ff? i | q cav dubl harl sangall val; HG (NEB) Tisch UBS Weiss 
WH 


KOAOVHAVNACDEFHKI AO W 1 13 28 565 579 700 1241 1342 1424 Byzafkam 
med pesh hark; Bover HF [Lach] Merk (RV) Soden [Treg] Vogels 


Mark 14:31 


den ue N?ABD'LN ZW 083 1 13 205 579 700 892 1071 1342 1424 1506 2427 2542; 
Lach Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss WH 


ue Oen C (D* un en) EF GHKF A © 28 565 1241 1424 Byz; Bover HF HG (RV) 
Soden Tisch Vogels 


HE 1 N* 


Mark 14:33 


TOV LaKWBOV Kal Tov lwavvnv AB K WI1* 13 1071 2427; Bover (NEB) Soden (UBS 
[tov]...[tov]) Vogels Weiss WH™ 


lakKwBov Kal wavvnv NCDEFGHF © W 083 0116 28 565 579 700 892 1241 1424 
Byz; HF HG Lach Merk Tisch Treg WH™"2 


TOV LaKWBOV Kal Lwavvnv L 1 2542; (RV) 
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Mark 14:40 


TaAtv EAOWV EUPWV AUTOUC KaBEUSOVTAC N B (D omits naAiv) L W 083 892 1342 
2427 sin sa bo; Lach Merk NEB RV UBS Weiss WH 


umootTpsWac EUpPEV aUTOUC MaAlWv KaBEUSOvTac AC E F GH K (N unootpewac 
eupev aUTOUC KaBEUSOVTAC TaALv) [T A (O uUMooTPEWac NAaAlv EUPEV aUTOUGC 
KaGeudsovtao) 1 13 28 565 579 700 1241 1424 Byz (q) pesh hark; Bover HF HG 
Soden Tisch (Treg omits naA.v!) Vogels 


Mark 14:51 


KL VEAVLOKOG TIC NBC LW 892 1342 2427 a arm; Lach Merk (NEB) RV Soden Treg 
UBS Weiss WH 


KAL €l¢ TIC vVeaviokKoc AE FGHKWTI AO 1 13 28 565 579 700 1241 1424 Byz hark; 
Bover HF Tisch Vogels 


veaviokoc doe Tic Dvg sa 


Mark 14:52 


yUUvoc eduyev NBC (LW 892 aur c k pesh sa bo egmuysev yUUVvOoO) 2427; Bover NEB 
(RV eduyse) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


YUUVoS Eduyev an autwv ADE FGHKWF (A 1071 1342 eduyev yuuvoc an 
autw) O 1 13 28 565 579 700 892 1241 1424 Byz (q) vg sin hark; HF HG [Lach] Merk 
[Soden] Vogels 


Mark 14:53 


1561 


ouvepxovtat XN DLW A © 13 565 700 892 1342 2542 ol vg; Bover Merk NEB Tisch 
UBS WH" 


ouvepxovtat autw AB (C ouvepxovtal mpoc autov) EGHKT W (1 22 1071 1582 
OUVEPXOVTAL AUTOU) 28 579 1241 1424 Byz; HF HG Lach RV Soden Treg Vogels 
Weiss WH™'s 
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Mark 14:72 


* oovnoal dicAC?"°E GHKLE W 0250 1 13 28 33 157 892 1071 1241 1424 Byz aur 
vg sin hark; HF HG (RV) Soden Tisch Vogels UBS 


dic dwveoat B © 565 700 1342 2427 k arm; Bover Lach Merk (NEB) Treg Weiss WH 
* gdwvnoat X C* W Ac ff? g'Il q geo 
omit oTt Tptv AAEKTOPA... amapvnon Da 
Mark 15:1 


* jTlolnoavtec ol apxispsic ABE GHK WT A W 0250 1 13 28 33 579 700 1241 1424 
2427 Byz vg; Bover HF HG Lach RV Treg UBS Vogels WH" 


* ETOLUAOAVTEC OL APXlEpEic N C L 892 1342; Merk NEB Soden Tisch Weiss WH™"s 
* eTtoinoav ot apxtepseic D O 047 565 2552surP 
Mark 15:8 


* KaQwc enmolel AUTOIC NBW AW 579 892 1342 1424 2427 sa bo; Bover HG NEB RV 
Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


Ka8wc aél Emoltet AUTOIGC AC“ DE FGHKWFE 1 13 28 33 1241 Byz vg hark; HF 
Merk (Soden [ae]) Vogels 


* KaGwe e8oc nv tva Tov BappaBBav anoAuon auToic © 565 (700 ...c80c nv auToic 
vd...) 


Mark 15:12 


* Tiouv BsAsete ADE FGHKN“T © 34 0250 28 157 565 579 700 1071 1241 (1424 c 
hark arm To ouv tva 8eAsetse) Byza aur d ff? k | r' vg sin pesh; Bover HF Tisch [UBS] 


* TOOUVNBCWAW 1 13 33 892 1342 2427 bo geo; HG Lach Merk NEB RV Soden 
Treg Vogels Weiss WH 
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Mark 15:20 


Ta luatia auUTOU B C A W 1342 2427 geo'; Bover Lach Merk NEB RV UBS Weiss WH 


Ta watia ta OlAaAEFGHKT 0250 1 13 28 33 565 579 700 1241 1424 Byz; HF HG 
Soden Treg Vogels 


TQ LOLA IWATLA AUTOU N; Tisch 
Ta lola atia O 892 


Ta twatia D 


Mark 15:22 


ueB8epunveuvonsVOVNCDEFGHKLI AOW 0250 1 13 28 565 579 700 1241 1342 
1424 Byz; Bover HF HG Lach (NEB) (RV) Soden Tisch Treg UBS WH™"'s 


ue SepuNnveuouEvOocC ABN & 892 2427 k; Merk Vogels Weiss WH" 


Mark 15:28 


omit verse 28NABCDXY W 047 71 157 2427 d k sin sa; HG NEB“ RV Tisch UBS 
Weiss WH 


add verse 28 E F G (H) KLF A © 083 0250 1 13 28 33 565 579 700 892 1071 1241 
1342 1424 Byz aur c ff? | n r' vg pesh hark arm geo; Bover HF Lach [Merk] NEB™s 
RVs Soden [Treg] [Vogels] 


Mark 15:34 


1563 


Asya oaBaxBavi X2 C LA W (083 Agua CaBax8avi) 892 c| ; Lach NEB Soden (Tisch 
Aeyva oaBax8avel) UBS 


Aaya oaBax8avi O 059 1 565 1582 2427 2542; Bover HG Merk RV (Treg Aqua 
oaBax8avel) Vogels Weiss WH 


Aiwa oaBaxSaviE F GHKF 13 28 33 579 700 1241 1424 Byz hark; HF™ (HF™9 Asia 
oaBax@avi) 


AEA OABAKTAVL N* 1342 
Atwa oaBaKktaviA 

Asya CaBadéavi B 

Awa Cad@avi D 
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Mark 15:35 


* TIVEC TWV TapEoTnKOTWV CE FGHKLI AW 059 1 13 28 579 700 892 1241 1342 
1424 Byz; HF HG Lach Merk (NEB) RV Soden Treg UBS Vogels WH" 


* TIVEC TWV TAPEOTWTW N D U O 33 565 1006; Bover Tisch 
* TIVEC TWV EOTNKOTWV B 2427; Weiss WH™"3 
* TIVEC TWV EKEL EOTNKOTWV A eth? 

Mark 15:36 


Kal yeutloac NAC (D © 565 700 kai TAnoao) EF GKT A 1 28 33 579 892 1241 1342 
1424 Byz am cav; Bover HF HG Merk (Soden Treg UBS [kai]) Tisch Vogels 


* yeyloac B LW 2427 c med sanger arm; Lach (NEB) RV Weiss WH 
Mark 15:46 


* Kal €8nkev aUTOV NB C? D4 427 | WO > W 083 1 13 33 205 565 892 1342 1424 2427 
2542:-e; Bover Lach RV Treg UBS WH 


* Kal KateO8nkev autov C* E F G (K kate8nkav) TF 28 579 700 1241 Byz; Merk HF HG 
(NEB) Soden Tisch Vogels Weiss 


Kal KAONnKEV AUTOVA 
Mark 16:1 


nN Tou lakwBou N?AB KAT 2 33 205 209 2427 al; Bover HF™"s HG Lach Merk (RV) 
Soden (Treg UBS WH [Tou]) Vogels Weiss 


> nlakwBou X*CGMSUVW XT OW 700 1006 1582 2542s" pm; HF* (NEB) Tisch 
* lakwBou E 1 13 28 565 579 892 1241 1342 1424 1506 pm; 
* TOU lakwBou L 


* omit OLAYEVOUEVOU ... KAL CAAWUN 
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Mark 16:9-20 

Note: since 16:9-20 is not properly part of some editions' texts, we cannot note significant 
variants. Relatively major variants in the editions include 16:14 add/omit de, 16:14 add/omit ek 
veKpwv, 16:18 add/omit kal Ev Talc xEepolv, 16:19 add/omit lnoouc 


* include 16:9-20ACDEFGHK(W)T AO2 (1 205 etc. with marginal notes) 13 28 33 
157 565 700 892 1071 1241 1342 1424 2427 Byz aur c d“? ff? | n o q vg cur pesh hark 
geo? slav; (add shorter and longer endings: L YW 083 099 274™"3 579 164 hark™"s eth™ss) 
(Bover after blank line) HF HG Lach Merk NEB™ RV™[Soden] Treg [[UBS]] Vogels 
[[WH]] 


* omit 16:9-20 Nn B (a defective but lacks space) k sin arm™:s geo'*; NEB™"s RV™3 Tisch 
Weiss 


Mark 16:8 + "shorter ending" (Navta d5€ Ta mapnyyeAuEva... OWTNEPLAC) 


* include shorter ending k (add shorter and longer endings: L W 083 099 274™'3 579 1604 
hark™=3 eth™ss); [Soden] [[UBS]] [[Vogels]] [[WH]] 


* omit shorter endingNABCDEFGHKWEI AO 2%1 13 28 33 157 565 700 892 1071 
1241 1342 1424 2427 Byz aur c d* ff? | n o q vg pesh geo® slav; Bover HF HG Lach 
Merk RV Tisch Treg 


Luke 
Luke 1:15 


* €VvOTmlOV TOU KUPLOU BD K WT A 565 892 pm; HF HG (RV) (Soden Treg UBS [Tou]) 
Weiss WH™3 


* €EVOTMlOV KUPLOU NAC LO 1 33 205 544 579 1006 1241 1342 2542 pm; Bover Gr 
HF™s Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch Vogels WH" 


* eVvWTLOV TOU Beou O W 13 700 1424 
Luke 1:21 
EV TW vaw aUTOVBLW W 565 579; HG Merk (NEB) UBS Weiss WH 


* auTov ev TO vaw NACDEGHKF AO 0130 1 13 33 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz; 
Bover HF Lach (RV) Soden Tisch Treg Vogels 


autov 544 700 1506 
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Luke 1:25 


Kuploc N C DL W 33; Merk Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS WH" 


o KUuplOCABKT AO W 0130 1 13 565 579 700 892 1241 2d NA27 1342 1424 Byz; Bover 
(RV) HF HG Soden Vogels Weiss WH™'s 


Luke 1:36 


ouveiAndev NBLW 157 372 565 892; Merk NEB RV Treg UBS Weiss WH 


ouveAnduiaACDEGHKTI AO W 1 13 33 579 700 1241 1342 1424 Byz; Bover HF 
HG Lach Soden Tisch Vogels 


Luke 1:63 


ovoya autou P* B* (L579 ovoua autw) 565 579 700; (NEB) Soden Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 


TO OVOUG GUTOUNABPCDEGHKWFI AO W 1 13 33 700 1241 1342 1424 Byz; 
Bover HF HG Lach Merk (RV) Tisch Vogels 


Luke 1:75 


Tlacaic Talc nuEpaic P4* B LW 565 579; HG Merk (NEB) UBS Weiss WH" 


Taoacs tac nuspac NAC DEGHKTI AO W 0130 0177 1 13 33 892 1241 1342 1424 
Byz a; Bover HF Lach (RV) Soden Tisch Treg Vogels WH™2 


Luke 1:76 


EVWTLOV KUPLOU P* N B W 0177; Merk NEB UBS Weiss WH 


TIO TIPOGOWNOU KUPLOUAC DE GHKLI AO W 0130 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 
1342 1424 Byz sin pesh hark; Bover HF HG Lach RV Soden Tisch Treg Vogels 


Luke 1:78 


ETMOKEWETAL N* B (L) W © 0177 sin pesh sa bo arm geo’; Bover Merk NEB™ RV™ UBS 
Weiss WH 


ensokKWato NACDEFGHKI AO W 0130 1 13 28 33 157 565 579 700 892 1071 
1241 1342 1424 Byz ol hark geo?; HF HG Lach NEB™'s RVs Soden Tisch Treg 
Vogels 
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Luke 2:2 


* autn n* B (D) © 0177 565 70024%427.He; HG Lach (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 


* aguTnnNnACEFHKLWI A W1 13 33 579 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz; Bover HF 
Merk Soden Vogels 


Luke 2:5 


* EUVNOTEUHEVN AUTW N* B* C* D? LW _ 565; Lach Merk NEB Tisch Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 


* UEUVNOTEUHEVN AUTW yUVaIKL C7; EGHKF AO W 13 33 579 892 1241 1342 1424 
Byz; HF Soden Vogels 


* EUVNOTEUHEVN AUTW yuVvaIKI A 579; Bover HG 
* UEUVNOTEUUEVN AUTW N? B? C? D* 0177 1 700; RV 
YUVQILKL QUTOU aur bc sin 
Luke 2:19 


Mapiau PAEGHKLWE A W 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1342 Byz hark; HF (RV) 
Soden UBS Vogels Weiss WH™2 


* Mapta X* BD O 1241 1424 sa; Bover HG Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg WH" 
Luke 2:25 
* av@pwrnoc nv NB W 892 1424 aur b f ff? | vg; Merk (NEB) Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


* nvav8pwrnocADEGHKLI AOW 0130 1 13 33 565 579 700 1241 1342 Byz; Bover 
HF HG Lach (RV) Soden Treg Vogels 


* av8pwrtog 983 1689 FaruWerstein 
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Luke 2:26 
* TIOlv n av NX? (LTplv n avva!) R X W 33 892; Merk (NEB) Tisch (UBS WH [n]) Weiss 


* mWvnADEGHKFE ATMM0130 1 57924427 700 1006* 1241 1342 1424 Byz; Bover HF 
HG Lach (RV) Soden Vogels 


> TIPLV av B Feud wetstein © 57QarudBover 4 G89; Treg 
> Tiotv W (13) 118 157 205 2009 1006° 1424 
* €WC av N* e sin pesh pal 

Luke 2:35 


* Kaloou S0&NADEGHKT A O1 13 33 565 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byzae pesh 
hark; Bover HF HG [Lach] Merk (NEB) (RV) [Soden] Tisch [Treg] [UBS] Vogels 
Weiss WH™s 


> KaLOOUBLW W579bcdf ff?! q vg sin arm; WH™ 
Luke 2:39A 
* emleotpsWav (N* emeotpeWev) BW 0130 579; HG (NEB) Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


* uneotpswav NADEGHKLNI AO W1 13 33 565 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz; 
Bover HF Lach Merk (RV) Soden Treg Vogels 


Luke 2:39B 


* eic TOoALv N* B D* W 1 131 346 1506 1582; Bover HG Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS 
Weiss WH 


* ele TonVTOAW NADPEGHKLNF AO W 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 
Byz; HF Merk (RV) [Soden] Vogels 


Luke 2:40 
* oodia X°BLW W 33 157; Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* oodiac NX*ADEGHKTI AO1 13 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz; Bover HF 
HG Lach (RV) Soden Tisch Vogels 
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Luke 2:52 


* €V TH OOdla Kal NAKA N (L ...NAtKia Kal oodia); Merk (NEB) Tisch (UBS [ev tn]) 
Weiss 


* Tn ood.a kal nAtkia B W (579 ...nAtikia Kal oodia); WH 


* oodta kal nAikia AC (D ...nAtkia Kat oodia) EG HKLIF AO W 1 13 33 565 700 892 
1241 1342 1424 Byz; Bover HF HG Lach (RV) Soden (Treg ...nAtkia Kal oodta) 
Vogels 


Luke 3:20 


* kKalkKatekAslosev NACEGHKLWI AO W070 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 
1424 Byz vg sin pesh hark; (HF kateKAsioe) Lach [Soden] Treg [UBS] Vogels Weiss 


* KATEKAELOEV NX* BD 1506 b e; Bover HG Merk (NEB) (RV katekAsios) Tisch WH 
“™*Luke 3:29*** 
ya8Gat B*; HG (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss WH 
* watbat B7GHMSUV AA; Bover HF Lach Merk (RV) Soden Vogels 
* wadeae Tisch 
yattas AK 11 33 
* patteéal 
> pabatE 
* pattasiou X 
* wattba 69 
ya8Gaad N* 
* for 2:23-31 substitute from Matt. 1:6-16 D 
- omit verses 23-38 W 579 
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Luke 3:31 
* Natnay P* x* B 1582; HG Merk Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


> NabBavn*AEGHKLE AOW 1 13 33 565 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz sin pesh hark 
bo; Bover HF Lach NEB (RV) Soden Treg Vogels 


* for 2:23-31 substitute from Matt. 1:6-16 D 
* omit verses 23-38 W 579 
Luke 3:37 
Katvay P74 x LO; HG Merk Tisch UBS WH 


> katvavAB(D)EGHKLI AW 1 13 33 565 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz sin pesh 
hark; Bover HF Lach NEB (RV) Soden Treg Vogels Weiss 


omit verses 23-38 W 579 
Luke 4:17 


* tov tomovABDEGHKTI AO W1 13 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz; Bover 
HF Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) [Soden] Treg UBS Vogels Weiss [WH] 


* tTonov NLW 33 157 1355 2542; HG Tisch 
- omite 
Luke 4:25 


* moAAQAtLABDEGHKT A 0102 565 1342 Byz vg; HF Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Treg UBS 
Vogels Weiss WH 


* oOTLTOAAGLNLW XOAWY QO 0233 1 13 33 157 205 579 700 892 1241 1424 ef 1; Bover 
HG Soden Tisch 


Luke 4:40 


* anavtec BC O 1 157 205 579 700; Bover HG Merk (NEB) (Soden [a]navteo) UBS 
Weiss WH 


* TavTECNADEGHKLNQWLA W 0102 13 33 565 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz; HF 
Lach (RV) Tisch Treg Vogels WH™9 
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Luke 4:41A 


> e€npxeTOABDEGHKLNWE AW 13 565 579 700 892 1342 1424 Byz; Bover HF 
Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH™ 


* etnpxovto NC X O 1 33 205 1071 1241; HG Soden Tisch WH™=s 
Luke 4:41B 


* KpauyacoviaADEGHQUVWTE A © 047 (0102 kpauaZovta) 13 118 157 700 
1006 1342 pm; HF™'s HG Lach Merk (NEB) (Soden kpa[uya]@ovta) Tisch 
(UBSkp[auy]JaZovta)) Weiss 


* Kpacovta X(* Kpagovtwv) BC FKLNO W 1 33 565 579 892 1241 1424 1506 pm; 
Bover HF™ (RV) Treg Vogels WH 


Luke 5:2(A) 


* duo TAota P® N?C7>DEGHKTI AO 1 13 565 700 1342 Byz vg; HF Lach (RV) Treg 
UBS 


* tdAota duo B W 22 579 892 e; Merk Vogels Weiss WH" 
* uo TAoLapia A C* LQ W 33 1241 1424 f; HG (NEB) Tisch WH™'s 
* Tdoltapl.a duo 4 a; Bover Soden 
* TAOLA N* 
Luke 5:3 
EK TOU TAOLOU EdLOaoKEv P*® B 1241 1424; HF Merk (NEB) Soden UBS Weiss WH 
* EV TW TAOWW EdldaOKEV N De Sa; Tisch 


* gdl0a0KEv ek TOU TAOLOU AC EHKLQWT AO W 334 565 700 892 Byz vg hark; 
Bover HF Lach (RV) Treg Vogels 


* E€O0LOGOKEV ATIO TOU TIAOLOU 1 13 
Luke 5:5A 
* Ztwwv P*% (NX) BLA (2) 1424; Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* otwwvAC(D)EHKWT OW 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 Byz; Bover HF 
HG Lach (RV) [Soden] Vogels 
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Luke 5:5B 


eimev P” N B 700 2542 e bo; Merk (NEB) RV Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


eimsv AUTIW ACDEHKLWI AO W1 13 33 565 579 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz vg 
pesh hark sa; Bover HF HG Lach [Soden] Treg Vogels 


Luke 5:12 


\lOwv O€ NB 124 579 e; Merk (NEB) RV Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


KaLlOWV AC DEHKLWTI AO W 1 13 33 565 892 1241 1342 (1424 noooeA8wv ki 
\6wv) Byz; Bover HF HG Lach Soden Treg Vogels 


tOw@v 700 aur f 


Luke 5:13 


Asywv NBCDLW X © 13 33 579 892 1241; Bover Lach Merk (NEB) RV Treg UBS 
Weiss WH 


emmovAEHKT AW 1 565 700 1342 1424 Byz; HG Soden Tisch Vogels 


Luke 5:28 


nkoAou8e1 BD LW 69 700 892 1506 a; Bover HG Lach (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS 
Weiss WH 


nkoAou8noev NACE KI AO W 1 13 33 565 579 1241 1342 1424 Byz; HF Merk 
Soden Vogels 


Luke 5:34 


TIOINOAL vNOTEVOAL N? B X 28 (579 motnoal vnoteuotv) 1241; HG (NEB) Tisch Treg 
UBS WH 


moijoal vnotseusivVACEHKLWTI AO W 1 13 33 565 700 892 1342 1424 Byz; Bover 
HF Lach Merk (RV) Soden Vogels Weiss 


VNOTEUEL N* D 
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Luke 5:39A 


KAL OUDEIG NXACEFHKLWTI AO W 0233 1 13 28 33 157 565 1071 1342 1424 Byz 
aur f q vg pesh hark arm; Bover HF HG Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) [Soden] Tisch Treg 
[UBS] Vogels Weiss (WH™'2) 


oudsic P4 P*%4 x? B 579 700 892 1241; (WH [all of v. 39 in brackets]) 
omitv.39Dabcde ffir 


Luke 5:39B 


maAatov P* P*4 x B C* LW 1 205 579 1241 sa bo; HG Merk NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS 
Weiss (WH [all of v. 39 in brackets]) 


TaAatov seuvswo ACE FHKT AO W 13 33 565 700 892 1342 1424 Byz vg pesh hark; 
Bover HF Lach [Soden] Vogels 


omitv.39Dabcdeff?lr 


Luke 6:1 


ev oaBBatw P* NX BL W 1 33 69% 157 205 579 1241 2542 bc f° 1 q r' pesh harks sa 
eth; Merk NEB RV™ Treg UBS Weiss WH 


ev oaBBatw deuTeporpwtw ACDEHKSI AO YW (13 28 1071 1243 ev oaBBatw 
SEUTEPW TIOEWTW) 565 700 892 1342 1424 Byz a aur d f* ff? vg hark™ arm (Ev caBBatw 
deutepw); Bover HF HG [Lach] RV™2 [Soden] Tisch Vogels 


sabato mane e 


Luke 6:2 
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eEsotiv P* P*¢ B R 69 700 788 vg sa arm; Bover HG Lach (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 


efeotlv molslv NACEHK (L)F AO W 1 13 33 565 579 892 1241 1342 1424 Byzq 
(pesh) hark; (HF RV eéeoT) Merk Soden Tisch Vogels 


lO€ TL MOLOUOLV OL WAONTAL Cou ToLc CaBBaolv O OUK EEEOTIV for TL TIOLELTE O OUK 
eSEOTLv TOIC COaBBaoltv D 
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Luke 6:5(A) 
* eAdsyev auTtoic P*4 x* B W 1 205 157 579 700 1506 arm; Merk (NEB) UBS Weiss WH 


* eAsyev aUuTOIC oT N? A (D places verse 5 after verse 10) EHKLF AO W 13 33 565 
892 1241 1342 1424 Byz ol vg; Bover HF HG Lach (RV) Soden Tisch [Treg] Vogels 


Luke 6:7A 


* QUTOV Ol ypayuatsic P*N BDL W X 13 22 33 157 579 892 1071 1241 1424 1604 
pesh hark sa arm; Bover Merk RV UBS Weiss WH 


* olypayuuatsic AE KT AO W 1 565 700 1342 Byz vg; HF HG Lach NEB Soden Tisch 
Treg Vogels 


Luke 6:7B 


* EUPWOLV KATNHYOPELV P*“4 N* BS X O O 0233 1 22 28 205 1241 1582; Bover HG NEB 
(RV eupwol) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* €UPWOLV KATNHYOPLAav KaT N° K L W 33 565 579 (892) 1342 1424; Lach Merk Soden 
Vogels 


* eupwotv Katnyopiav AET A 700 Byz; HF 
KaTNyopnowolv Katnyoplav (!) 2542 
* EUPWOLV KATHYOPNOWOLV W 472 
* eupwotv KaBnyopnoai D 
Luke 6:26 
* uuac KAaAWC Elmiwotv P” B (69) e q; UBS Weiss 


KaAWSC ElmMolv UUGGC NAH LW 33 579 892 1006 1071 1342 (2542 uUutv) ff? gt Ir; 
Bover Soden Tisch 


* KaAWC UNaC eLtmwolv (D uulv) EK QWT A © 1 13 565 700 1241 1424 Byz; HF HG 
Lach Merk (NEB) (RV etnwol) Treg Vogels WH 
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Luke 6:31 
* av@pwnoi P“4 B 579 700 124124427 (a) aur ff? | sin; HG Merk NEB UBS Weiss WH" 


* av@pwnol kat uusEICNADEHKLPWIPAO W1 13 28 33 157 565 892 1071 1342 
1424 Byz (e av8pwnol UUELO) pesh hark geo; Bover HF [Lach] RV [Soden] Tisch Treg 
Vogels WH™'3 


* av@pwnol kaAa r' sin 
Luke 6:33 
* Katyap cav P® n* B; [Merk] Tisch [UBS] Weiss [WH] 


Katscav NADEHKLWE AO W 13 33 565 579 700248427 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz 
ol vg sin pesh hark sa bo; Bover HF HG Lach NEB RV Soden Treg Vogels 


Luke 6:36 


* Ka8wc KaALADEHKT A O 13 33 565 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz vg pesh hark; HF HG 
[Lach] Soden [Treg] [UBS] Vogels 


> KabwcNBLW W 1 205 579 1071 cd sin sa bo; Bover Merk (NEB) RV Tisch Weiss 
WH 


e WC 70Q2u4 HG 
Luke 6:42 
- moc Be ff? sin; HG Merk (NEB) Tisch UBS WH 


nnmwceACDEHKLWFAO W113 33 565 700 1241 1342 1424 Byz e ff? durmach 
pesh hark; Bover HF Lach (RV) (Soden Treg [n] to) Vogels Weiss 


* tmWwc OE N 579 892 
KAL TIWCS am Cav sangall tol val 
Luke 6:45 
* Tc Kapdiac P*4 N B; (NEB) Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


* TN¢ Kapdtac autou AC (D autou Ttncg kapdiao) EH K LWP AO W1 13 33 565 
57g2ud NA27 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz pesh hark; Bover HF HG Lach Merk (RV) 
[Soden] Treg Vogels 
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Luke 7:11 


* ol ya@ntat autou P®NBDLW 157 57Qapuduss4.saeis.BoverHG 4241 1342 1604 a aurdef 
ff? | r' vg sin pesh pal sa bo arm geo eth slav; Bover Merk (NEB) RV Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 


* ot yadntat autou tKavoilACEFGHKI AO Y (1 205 padntal tkavol) 13 28 33 565 
700 892 1010 1071 1424 Byzb cq hark; HF HG [Lach] Soden Tisch Vogels 


Luke 7:16 


mavtac P>BDEGHKA 1 13 565 700 1241 Byz; HF Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Vogels 
Weiss WH" 


* anmavtacNACFLWT O W 33 579 892 1342 1424 2542: Bover HG Lach (RV) Soden 
Tisch WH™s 


Luke 7:20 
* aneoteiAsv PP x BW 157 1006 1241 1424; HG Merk (NEB) UBS Weiss WH 


ansotaAkevADEGHKLI AO W 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 Byz; Bover HF Lach 
(RV) Soden Tisch Treg Vogels 


Luke 7:22A 


tudAot P’™”4* x BLW XO 1 13 157 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 2542 bo; Merk RV 
Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* ott tudAOLADEGHKT A 33 565 Byz hark; Bover HF [Lach] (NEB) Soden Tisch 
Vogels 


Luke 7:22B 
* kKalkKwodoi.P®>NBDFWT A 13 579 892 1241 1342 1424; Merk RV UBS Weiss WH 


* KWOOLAEGHKLAO W 1 33 565 700 Byz vg hark; Bover HF HG Lach (NEB) 
Soden Tisch Treg Vogels 
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Luke 7:24-25 (cf. 7:26) 


Ti EEnAGate... (25) adda Tt EEnAPate P™*NABDLW 13 565 579 1241 1342 1424 
2542; Lach Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss WH 


Ti E€&eAnAuGate... (25) aAAa Tt eEE&EANAUBVaTe EGHT A OW Byz; Bover HF HG 
Soden Tisch Vogels 


TLeEnAGete... (25) aAAa TLEENAGETE 1 892; (RV) 
Ti e€eAnAuGate... (25) aAAa Ti EENAGate 33 
Ti e€eAnAuGate... (25) aAAa Ti EENnAGVEeTE 700 


Luke 7:26 (cf. 7:24-25) 


etnAsate P>NBDL 13 565 579 1241 1424; Lach Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss WH 
eteAnAuBate AE GHWT AO WY 33 700 Byz; Bover HF HG Soden Tisch Vogels 
etnAGete 1 892; (RV) 


Luke 7:28A 


Aeywv uutv B W 33 700 1241 sin pesh sa bo; HG (NEB) (RV Acyw) Tisch Treg UBS 
Weiss WH 


Asywv yap UUvV AE GH KF A © 1 565 1424 Byz fq am cav durmach harl mediol val 
hark; Bover (HF Acyw) Lach Merk Soden Vogels 


aunv Aeywv ULV NLX 157 579 892 1342 2542 arm 
Aeyov oe uutv D W 13 r' sanger 


Luke 7:28B 
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iwavvou PX BLM W X 1 157 579; Merk NEB RV UBS Vogels Weiss WH 


TeOMNTNSC twavvou W 700 (892 twavvou mpoPNtno) (1342) sin arm geo; Bover HG 
Soden Tisch [Treg] 


lwavvou TOU BarttlotOU K X 33 565 ab ce f ff? | hark”; Lach 


TIPOTMTNS lwavvou tou Bamtiotou A (D d have passage in v. 26) EGHF (A) © 13 28 
565 1071 (1424) Byz aur f qr’ pesh hark™ slav; HF 


TmeOgNtNS 1241 
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Luke 7:35 


TIAVTWV TWV TEKVWV aUTNGC BW 13 157 579 892 a aur bce f ff? (I) q vg; Bover Lach 
Merk (NEB) Soden Treg UBS Weiss WH" 


TWV TEKVWV AUTNS TaVTWV AEGHKPT A 33 565 1010 1071 1424 Byz; HF HG (RV) 
Tisch Vogels WH™s 


TWV TEKVWV AUTHGC DLM XO W1 700 1241 1342 2542 d cur arm geo 
TIAVTWV TWV EPYWV AUTNC N* 


TWV EPYWV AUTNG N? 


Luke 7:44 


OL emt TOdac B e; HG (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss WH" 


HOL ETM TOUG TOdAaC X W 33 579 BQ22udNA27 4344 1342; Bover Merk (Soden [touo]) 
Vogels 


MOU ET TOUC TIOdaC NL (1071 You Em Modao0); Tisch WH™"3 

em TOUS TOdAaG HOUAE GHKT AO 079° 1 13 565 700 1424 Byz; HF Lach RV 
eT TOOAC OU 079* 

em T0d0ac HOLD a ff? q 


uTIO TOdac HO W 


Luke 7:46 


NAELWEV TOUC TOdac WOU AB E GH (L Touc modac pou nAswev) PSUVF O Q 047 
33 700 1071 1342 1424 pm; (HF™"'s nAciwe) HG Lach Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 


NnAElWEV HOU TOUC TOS}aG NK TF AW 1 13 205 565 579 892 1241 1506 2542 pm; Bover 
(HF™ RV nAewWe) Soden Tisch Vogels 


nAetwev DW 079 bce 


NnAElWev Touc T10d0aC ae ff? 
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Luke 8:20A 


Nn untnp P* B W A; Lach Merk (NEB) RV Treg UBS Weiss WH 

OTLN UNnTNP X DLO 1 33 157 205 579 892 1241 1342; Bover HG Soden Tisch 
AEYOVTWV NH UNTHPAEGHKF 13 565 700 Byz r'; HF Vogels 

AEYOVTOV OTLN UNTNP WY 1424 hark 


Luke 8:20B 


lOelv BeAovtEec Os P* B ; Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss WH 


lOelv og BeAOvTEGCNAEGHKLWI AOW 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 
Byz; Bover HF HG Lach (RV) Soden Tisch Vogels 


Cntouvtsec os D 


Luke 8:26 


yepaonvwv P®> BDaaurbcdef ff?! qr' vg hark""9; Bover Lach NEB™3 RV" Treg 
UBS Weiss WH 


vyepyeonvwv NLXO 1 33 157 205 579 700™ 1241 1342 1604 pal arm geo; HG Merk 
NEB™ RV™"s Soden Tisch 


yasapnvwvw AEFGHKWT AW 13 28 565 700" 892 1071 1424 Byz sin cur pesh 
hark*; HF NEB™s RV™"s Vogels 


Luke 8:30 


O tnoouc P® N(* omits o tnoouo) B 1 157 579 1241 1342 2542 pesh sa; HG Lach Merk 
(NEB) (RV) Soden UBS Weiss WH 


o joouc AsywvACDEGHKLWIAO W 13 33 565 700 892 1424 Byz vg sin cur 
hark; Bover HF Tisch Treg Vogels 


Luke 8:32 
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Bookouevn P®>NBDKU O71 13 565 579* 2542 a pesh arm; Lach Merk (NEB) RV 
UBS Vogels Weiss WH 


BookouUsvVwVACEGHLWTIA W 1 33 579° 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz vg sin cur 
hark; Bover HF HG Soden Tisch Treg WH"™9 
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Luke 8:37 


* yvyepaonvwv P*® B C* D 0279 579 a aurbcdef ff? | qr vg (sa); Bover Lach NEB™9 
RV™ Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* YEPYEONVOWV N*? (C2? FT epaonvwv) LP X © 1 13 33 157 205 700* 1071 1241 1342 1604 
pal (bo) arm geo eth; HG Merk NEB™ RV™"s Soden Tisch 


* yadapnwvov NAEGHKWEF AW 28 565 700° 1424 Byz cur sin pesh hark; HF 
NEB™'sRV™"s Vogels 


Luke 8:40 


* ev d€ TWO P® N'BLR1 33 205 579 700* 1342 2542 sin cur pesh sa; HG Merk (NEB) 
RV Soden Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* eyeveTto o& EVTWN**ACDEGHKWI AOW 0279 13 565 700° 892 1241 1424 Byz 
ol vg hark; Bover HF Lach Tisch Vogels 


Luke 8:45 
oO TeTpOC ETmotata P* B I 700* sin cur sa geo; HG Merk RV™'s UBS Weiss WH 


* OTETPOC KA Ol OUV AUTW EmMoTAaTa NAC*? DLPRUW © 1 13 33 157 579 892 
1071 1241 1342 1424 (C9? EGH A W 28 565 700° Byz arm HF ...uet auTw) ol vg pesh 
hark bo; Bover (HF) Lach NEB RV™ Soden Tisch Treg Vogels 


Luke 8:48 
* @uyatnpe B KL W (0); Bover Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* @Buyatsep NACDEHT A W1 13 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz; HF HG Lach 
(RV) Soden Tisch Vogels 


Luke 8:50 
* tloteucov BL; HG (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH 


* tmotseueNACDEHKWEFAOW 1 13 33 565 (579 mioteuEetE) 700 892 1241 1342 
1424 Byz; Bover HF Lach Merk (RV) Soden 
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Luke 9:2 


* tao8ai touc aoBeveic NADL W (070) 1 33 157 579 1071 1241 aaurbcde ffl qr 
vg arm geo; Bover HG Lach Merk Soden (Treg UBS [touc ao8eveto}]) 


* tao8alB sin cur; NEB RV? Tisch WH Weiss 


* tao8ali Touc ao8evouvtac CE FHKT A O 13 28 565 700 892 1342 Byz (f tao8at 
Tlavtac Touc aoGEevouvtag); HF (RV™) Vogels 


* aoGeveic Bepaneuvetv 1424 
Luke 9:3 


* avaduoAC°>DEHKI AO W 1 13 33 157 565 700 892 1071 1424 Byz d; Bover HF 
HG Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch [Treg] [UBS] Vogels Weiss 


* OUONBC*FL 070 579 1241 1342 a aurbcef ff?! qr' vg arm geo slav eth; Soden RV 
WH 


Luke 9:9 


* newoncNACDEGHKWF A © 565 1342 1424 Byz; HF Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch 
Treg UBS Vogels 


* onpwoncBLX W 1 13 33 157 579 700 892 1241; Bover HG (RV) Soden Weiss [WH] 
Luke 9:13A 


* uusic dayelvNACDEGHKLWIAO W1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 
Byz; Bover HF HG (RV) Soden Treg UBS Vogels WH™2 


mayelv UuEIC B b |I*; Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch Weiss WH 
Luke 9:13B 
apTOL Meévte N* B 579; Merk (NEB) Tisch UBS Weiss WH" 


* tTievte apto.N°SADEGHKL(Wnoevte aptwv)F AO W1 13 33 565 700 892 1241 
1342 1424 Byz hark; Bover HF HG Lach (RV) Soden Treg Vogels WH™'3 


* ettaapto.C 
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Luke 9:14 


* KALoLagc wostN BDLR 070 33 157 579 892 1241 1342 2452 e sa; Bover HG [Lach] 
Merk (NEB) RV Soden [Treg] [UBS] [Vogels] Weiss WH 


> KAlolaGAE GHKWTI AO W 1 13 565 700 1424 Byz vg pesh hark bo; HF Tisch 
Luke 9:24 


* av BsAVNnABDEKLMW O71] 28 33 69 157 700 1241; Bover HG Lach (RV) Soden 
Treg UBS WH 


* eav BeAnNCT 1 13 565 579 892 1424 Byz; HF Merk (NEB) Tisch Vogels Weiss 
Luke 9:28 


* KattTapaAaBwv NACDEGKLWIFAO W1 13 565 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz 
aur c f q vg sin cur; Bover HF HG [Lach] Merk (NEB) (RV) [Soden] Tisch Treg [UBS] 
Vogels Weiss WH™9 


mapaAaBwv P4 x* BH 28 157 579 a b ff? g' | r' pesh hark sa arm; WH™ 
Luke 9:39 


Kat woyic P>NACDEGHLI AW 0115 13 33 565 579 892 1241 1342 Byz sa bo; HF 
HG Lach RV Soden Tisch Treg UBS Vogels 


* Kat woAtc BR W ©1 157 205 700 1071 1424; Bover Merk NEB Weiss WH 
Luke 9:47 


* inoouc si6we NBFK ATI 124 700 1424 2542 sa arm geo eth slav; HG Merk (NEB) 
Tisch UBS Weiss WH** 


* tnoous bwvACDEGHLWIAO W 0115 13 28 33 157 565444427 579 892 1071 
1241 1342 Byz ol vg bo; Bover HF Lach RV Soden Treg Vogels WH™ 


inoouc yvouc 1 205 1365 
Luke 9:49 


* toavvnc P*® P*® B C*“4 D WY 13 28 579 892 1241; Bover HG Lach Soden Treg UBS 
WH 


* OlwavvnCNACPEGHKLEIF AO W1 33 565 700 1342 1424 Byz; HF Merk (NEB) 
(RV) Tisch Vogels Weiss 
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Luke 9:59(B) 


Kupis P> P>NABPCEGHKLWIAO W 0181 1 13 28 33 157 565 579 700 892 
1071 1241 1342 1424 Byz a aur bcefl!qr' vg cur pesh hark sa bo arm geo eth slav; 
Bover HF Lach Merk RV Soden Treg [UBS] Vogels WH™*2 


omit B* D V 180 998 1574 d sin; HG NEB Tisch Weiss WH" 


Luke 10:1A 


etepouc P® BL 0181 579 892 1071 1424 r' sin pesh; Merk (NEB) RV UBS Weiss WH 


Kal etsepoUGNACDEGKWTI AO WY 1 13 33 565 700 1241 1342 Byz vg cur hark; 
Bover HF HG Lach Soden Tisch [Treg] Vogels 


Luke 10:1B 


eBdoounkvota duo P* B DM 0181 1604 a aurbcdel vg sin cur sa arm geo; Bover 
HG [Lach] Merk NEB“ RV™'s [UBS] Weiss [WH] 


eBoounkvoTaNACEGHKLNWIAO W113 28 157 565 700 892 1071 1241 
1342 1424 Byz fq pesh hark eth slav; HF NEB™'s RV®™ Soden Tisch Treg Vogels 


Luke 10:1C 


ava duo 6u0 BK Y O71 13 565 hark; Bover [UBS] [WH] 


ava StUDNACDEGLWTIA W 0181 1 33 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz; HF HG 
Lach Merk NEB RV Soden Tisch Treg Vogels Weiss 


Luke 10:6A 


ekeltn P* B 0181”4; Merk (NEB) UBS Weiss WH" 


NeKet.NACDEGKLWEFA W1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz c; 
Bover HF (HF™9 usv n ekel) HG Lach (RV) Soden Tisch Treg Vogels WH™'3 


nO 


Luke 10:6B 
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eravananoetal P’ x* B* 0181 (579 emavamAnooetal); HG Merk (NEB) RV Tisch UBS 
Weiss WH 


eravamnauoetal N?ABSC DE GKL (W enavanauontal FAO W 1 13 33 565 700 
892 1241 1342 1424 Byz; Bover HF Lach Soden Treg Vogels 
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Luke 10:11 


* UUOV ELC TOUG TOdac (P* omits UUwWv) P* NBD RT 157 1241; Bover HG Lach NEB 
RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* UUOV ELC TOUC TOOAGC NHWVACGKLUWX OTN W1 13 33 579 700 892 1071 1241 
1342 1424 2542 (f) sin cur pesh hark; Merk Soden Vogels 


> uywov ET A 346 565 788 Byz aur vg; HF 
Luke 10:17 


* ePdounKovta duo P*4 P* B D 1604 a aur bcd el vg sin hark™*"3 sa arm geo; Bover 
HG [Lach] Merk NEB" RV™'s [UBS] Weiss [WH] 


eBoounkoviaNACEFGKLNWIAO W 0115 1 13 28 33 157 565 579 700 892 
1071 1241 1342 1424 Byz fi q cur pesh hark" pal eth slav; HF NEB™"s RV™Soden 
Tisch Treg Vogels 


Luke 10:19 


* OU UN AdiKnon P* P*> BC GK AW 0115 13 565 579 700 892 1342 1424 Byz; HF (RV) 
Soden UBS Vogels Weiss WH™2 


* OU UN GdiKnosL NAEHLWT © 1 33 543 983 1241; Bover HG Lach Merk (NEB) 
Tisch Treg WH" 


adiknoset N* D 
Luke 10:21A 


* €V TW TIVEUUNATL TW AYIW NDLX 33 1241 abcde ff*?ilr' cur sin sa; Bover Soden 
Tisch (UBS [ev]) 


* TW TIVEUHATL TW ayilw P* BC K O11 1 579 1071 aur pesh hark arm geo; HG Lach Merk 
NEB™RV Treg Vogels Weiss WH 


*  €V TO TveULATL P44 0115 157 892 2542 q 
Tw TveuHOTLAE GHK NWTF AW 13 28 565 700 1342 1424 Byzf slav; HF NEB™"3 
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Luke 10:21B 


eudoKla EvyeveTto P*4 P* B C* LX W070 1 33 892 e; Lach Merk (NEB) Treg UBS 
Vogels Weiss WH 


eYEVETO EUDOKIA NAC? DK WT A © 0115 13 565 700 1241 1424 Byzaf ; Bover HF 
HG (RV) Soden Tisch 


Luke 10:30 


umloAaBwv P”% N* B C*“4 geo; Merk (NEB) RV Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


umoAGBwv de NAC7DEGHKLWIFAO W1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 
1424 Byz ol vg hark; Bover HF HG Lach Soden Treg Vogels#u¢ "427 


Luke 10:38 


unedeEato autov P* P* B sa; UBS 


UTIESEEATO AUTOV Elc TOV OlKOV GUTNC AD E F GH K (P gautno) WF AO W 070 1 
13 28 157 565 700 892 1071 1241 1342 1424 Byzaaurbcdef ff?iqr' vg sin cur pesh 
hark bo arm geo eth slav; Bover HF HG Lach (RV) Soden (Treg [autno]) Vogels 
WH 


UTIESOEEATO AUTOV EIC TNV OLKLaV P*“4 N* C* L 33 579; Merk (NEB) Tisch WH" 
UTIESEEATO AUTOV EIC TOV OLKOV; Weiss 


UTIESEEATO AUTOV ELC TV OLKLAV GUTNC N! C? 


Luke 10:41-42 
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uEpluvac Kal BopuBaCn Nepl NOAAa * Evoc OE EoTIV xpElia P* P* C* W O(*)"'; Bover 
Lach Merk NEB“ RV" Tisch Treg UBS Vogels 


MEPLUVAC KAL TOPUBACN TEpl MOAAG * Evoc SE EOTIV xpPsSIGAAEFGHKPI AO? WV 
13 28 157 565° 700 892 1071 1241 1424 Byz vg (cur) pesh hark sa; HF 


uEpluvac Kal BopuBACNH MEepl MOAAG * OAIYWV OE EOTIV XPELA N EVOC P? N(* omits 
xpeta) (B xpeia eotiv) C? L 070%4 1 33 (579 WEpiuvac Kal TUPBaZEIc MEPL...) 
(1342tTopuBadn) hark™3; HG NEB™"s RV™"s Weiss WH" 


BopuBacn D ab (c) e ff? il r'; RV™"3 WH™"s 
omit abe ff? il r' sin 


wEplUvac Kal BopuBACN MEpl MoAAa * CALYWV O€ EOTLV XpEla 38 pal arm geo; Soden 
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Luke 10:42(B) 
* Maptay P? P% B 1 579 1; HG Merk (NEB) UBS Weiss WH 


* MaptanACDEFGKLWTI AO W 13 565 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz hark sa bo; 
Bover HF Lach (RV) Soden Tisch Treg Vogels 


Luke 11:11(B) 
ix8uv P* (P*% toxuv) B 440 1241 ff? il sin sa arm; HG NEB™ RV™'s UBS Weiss WH™ 


* apTtov un ALBov EmOwoEel AUTW N Kal tx8uUv A (C 788 add after verse 12) (D autw 
emowosi) E (F) (G) HWP AO W 1 13 1071 1342 1424 Byz q cur pesh hark bo;Bover 
HF Lach NEB™'s RV™ Tisch Treg (WH™9 [kat]) 


apTov UN ALBov ETMOWOEL AUTW N IXOuUV N L 28 33 157 700 892 1006 1505 aur b c (d) f 
r' vg; Merk Soden Vogels 


Luke 11:12 
* eTldowosi P* P* BL 892; (NEB) UBS WH Weiss 


* un emdwosetNA(C)(D) EF GHKWI AO W1 13 28 33 565 (579) 700 1071 1241 
1342 1424 Byz a? aur f ff? i q vg bo arm geo; Bover HF HG Lach Merk RV [Soden] 
Tisch Treg Vogels 


Luke 11:13 


matnp o s€& oupavou ABDEFGHKWT A O1 28 565 700 1010 1241 Byz a? d f 
hark”; Bover HF HG Merk (NEB) RV Tisch Treg (UBS WH [o]) Vogels Weiss 


* matnp €& oupavou PN L X W 33 69 157 892 1071 2542 geo; Soden 
TIATNP UUWV O OUPAVIOG P* 1424 | hark™" 

* TmlatTNnp Oo oupavioc 579 

* TIT NP UUWV O €& OUPAvOU C 205 1006 1342 aur b c ff? q r' sa; Lach 

* TIATNP NUWV O €& OUPAVOU 13 


* TIaTNP UUWV €& OUPAvOU 157 1071 
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Luke 11:14 


dalwoviov KaLauTO nVATCEFGHKWTI AO W 13 28 565 579 700 1071 1342 1424 
Byz a? aur b cf ff?* il q r' vg pesh hark geo; Bover HF HG Lach Merk NEB Tisch [Treg] 
[UBS] Vogels Weiss 


dalwoviov P* P* N A* BL 1 33 157 205 788 892 1241 2542 sin cur sa bo arm; RV 
Soden WH 


replace verse 14 with auta 5€ ElMOVTOG AUTOU TIPOOEPETAL AUTW OALLOVIGOWEVOC 
KWOoc Kal EKBAAOVTOG aUTOU TlavTec EBauuacov D a* cf 


Luke 11:17 


em eautnv diausplioGeioa P*® BE GH K A 1 13 565 700 1241 Byz; Bover HF HG 
Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


dlaUEPLOBELOG Em EAUTNV NADL 33 892 a?; Soden Tisch WH™"s 
HEploBEloa Ed EauTnv P* W 1342 
Em EauTNV HEpLOBELoa C F WT © 579 2542 


Luke 11:19 


QUTOL UUWV KPLTaL Eoovtat P” B D 579 700 a? (c); Lach Merk (NEB) UBS Vogels 
Weiss WH" 


QUTOL KPLTAL EOOVTAL ULV Nr; Tisch 


QUTOL KPLTAL UUWv EoovTaALA CK LMU W OT] W 1 13 33 157 892 1241 1071 1342 
2542 pm aur vg; Bover HF™"s HG Soden Treg WH™3 


QUTOL EOOVTAL UUWV KpITal P* 1604 
KPLTAL UUWV aUTOL EoovtatE F GHT A 205 209 565 1006 1424 1506 pm; HF*' (RV) 
KPITAL QUTOL UUWV ECOVTal HF™'s 


QUTOL UUWV EoovTal KpITal N 


Luke 11:20 
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eyw EKBaAAw P*® N' BC (D) LR 13 33 157 579 892 1071 1342 ff? | q r' hark** sa bo; 
Merk RV [Treg] [UBS] [Vogels] Weiss [WH] 


ekKBahAw P* N*AEGHKWTI AO W 1 565 700 1241 1424 Byz vg; Bover HF HG 
Lach (NEB) Soden Tisch 
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Luke 11:24 


tote Asyer P® N?BLXO 070 33 157 579 892 1071 1241 1342 b | hark sa bo; [Lach] 
Soden [UBS] [Vogels] (WH* in [ ]; no [ ] in WH™=") 


AsyeLP®N*ACDEGHKWTI AW 1 13 28 565 700 1010 1424 Byz a? aurcdf ff? iqr' 
vg sin cur pesh arm geo; Bover HF HG Merk (NEB) RV Tisch Treg Weiss 


Luke 11:27 


emapaod Tic PwWvnv yUVN EK TOU OXxAOU P* NX BL; HG Lach Merk (NEB) RV Tisch 
UBS Weiss WH 


emlapaod Tic YUVN PwWvNv Ek TOU OxAOUACWTI AO W070 13 33 565 700 892 1241 
1424 Byz; Bover HF Soden Treg Vogels 


eTIapaod TIC YUVN EK TOU OXAOU Owvnv KM 1 579 


YUVN Tic Eapaoa OwWvnv EK TOU OxAOU De 


Luke 11:49 


dtlw5ouow P*>NBCLM X ©1 33 1071 1241 1424 1582; Merk (NEB) RV UBS Weiss 
WH 


ekdlwEouolv ADE GHK WT A W 13 565 700 892 1342 Byz; Bover HF HG Lach 
Soden Tisch (Treg [ek]OtwEouotv) Vogels 


Luke 12:1 


NTC EOTLV UTIOKPLOLC TWV Mdaplodalwv P*® B L 1241 e sa; Merk Soden UBS Weiss WH 


TWV Paploaiwv Tic EoTiv uTIOKpLOIG P>NACDEGHKWI AO W1 13 33 565 579 
700 892 1342 1424 Byz vg pesh hark bo; Bover HF HG Lach (NEB) (RV) Tisch Treg 
Vogels 
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Luke 12:18 


* TOVTA TOV OLTOV Kal Ta ayaGa HOU P”* B L070 1 579 892 1241 sa bo; Merk NEB RV 
Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* TOVTA TOV OLTOV HOU Kal Ta ayaa Hou P”™ N? 13 


* mavta Ta YEvnyuata HOU kal Ta ayaba HOUAKQWT AO W 334 565 700 1424 Byz 
aur f vg (pesh) hark; Bover Lach HF Tisch Vogels 


Tlavta Ta YEvnuata Kal Ta ayaGa you 1675; Soden 
* TlavTa Ta yEvnuata pou N* D (sin) (cur); HG 
Luke 12:25 
*  €TIL THV NALKLaV GUTOU TPOOPE val P* B 579; Merk (NEB) UBS Weiss WH™ 


* TPOOGEIval EM THV NAIKiavV aUTOU P©NADEGHKLQWTI AO W 0701 13 33 565 
700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz ol vg; Bover HF™ (HF™'s mooo8nvai) HG Lach (RV) 
Soden Tisch Treg Vogels WH™2 


**Luke 12:28*** 
* ayudisGet P** P® D L O70 89224427; Bover HG Soden Tisch Treg UBS 
aud.acet B; Lach Merk (NEB) Weiss WH 


* audisvvuolvNAEHKQWTS AOW 1 13 33 565 579 700 1241 1342 1424 Byz; (HF 
(RV) audtevvuol) Vogelsrud 8427 


Luke 12:39 


* €PXETAL OUK av P*® N (D omits all of v. 39 after av) e i sin cur arm; HG Merk NEB Tisch 
UBS Weiss WH"™3 


EPXETAL EPYNYOPNOEV av KaLOUK BEHKLSWTI AMWQ 1 13 28 565 579 700 892 
1071 1241 1342 1424 pm vg pesh hark; Bover (RV) Treg Vogels WH™ 


* EPXETAL EPYNYOPNOEV av Kal OUK av A Q © 070 33 2542 pm; HF Lach (Soden 
[EpYNYOPNOEV av Kkal]) 


* EPXETAL EPYNYOPNOEV Kal OUK N' 157 
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Luke 12:53 


Thv Buyatepa Kal Buyatnp Em THV uNntepa P* P*% L © (070 tnv Buyatepa kal 
Buyatnp Em uNntepa) 1 157 205 579 700 892 (1241 Buyatpl Kal Buyatnp Em Thv 
untepa) 2542; Bover Lach (Soden [tnv] 8uyatepa) Treg UBS 


8uyatepa Kal 8BuyatTnp em thv untepa B D; HG Merk (NEB) RV Vogels Weiss WH 
Buyatepa Kal BuyatTnp Em UNntEpa N; Tisch 

8uyatplt kat Buyatnp em UnTPLAE GHKT A O 13 33 565 1342 1424 Byz; HF 
Buyatp. W 


Luke 12:56(A) 


TOV Kalpov Oe ToUTOV P*® B 892; Merk (NEB) UBS Weiss WH" 


TOV d€ KalpoOv TOUTOVNAEGHKWTI AO W 070 1 13 33 565 579 700 1241 1342 
1424 Byz; Bover HF HG Lach (RV) Soden Tisch Treg Vogels WH™2 


TOV Kalpov ToUTOV L 
TANV Tov Kalpov toutov P*D 157 ce 


Tov doe Kalipov 047 


Luke 13:5 


uetavontse P>N'BEGHKWTI AW 33 565 892 1342 Byz; HF (RV) Soden UBS 
Vogels WH™'3 


yweTavonontn X*2? ADLU X © 070 0233 1 (13 WEtavonoets) 157 205 579 1241 1424 
2542; Bover HG Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg Weiss WH" 


Luke 13:19 


cic devopov P® NB (Daa? bd ff?il r' omit eto) LO70 (892 we Sevdpov) 1241 2542 e 
sin cur pal sa arm; HG NEB RV Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


cic Sevopov usya PSAEFGHKNWTE AO WY 0233 (1 cd q omit €10) 13 28 33 157 
565 579 1071 1342 (1424 we devdopov usya) Byz aur vg pesh hark slav;Bover HF 
[Lach] Merk Soden [Treg] Vogels 
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Luke 13:21 


evekpuWev P>NADEGHWTI AO W1 13 565 579 700 1241 Byz; Bover HF™ Lach 
Soden (UBS [evJexpuWev) Vogels Weiss 


ekpuWev BKLN UT 047 22 118 157 205 209 892 1071 1342 1424 1506 2542; HF™"'3 
HG Merk (NEB) RV Tisch Treg WH 


Luke 13:27(A) 


Aeyov uutv PB 205 892; Bover UBS Weiss WH 


Asyw uulv P™* ADEGHKLNWI A OW 070 0233 1 13 28 157 565 579 700 1071 
1241 1342 Byz d (sin (cur) pal aunv Aeyw uutv) hark arm eth slav; HF HG Lach Merk 
(NEB) (RV) Soden Tisch Treg Vogels 


UUlWV N 579 aa’? aurbcef ff?ilqr' vg pesh sa geo 


omit 1195 


Luke 13:35 


ewe né&el ote eimmte D; Bover HG (Merk Treg UBS [née ote]) NEB Soden Tisch 
Weiss 


ewe eimte P*® BLR 892; RV WH 


ewc av née ote Eimte A (E G (H €&y ott) W 565 700 pm HF™ c&n) N WT (A) 28 (579 
e€el oTav) 1342 1424 Byz; HF™"s Lach Vogels 


ewe av eimte P*®©N MN X 13 157 205 209 1010 1071 1582 2542 
AM APTL EWC av EmMTE O 1241 


ewe Neel N NUEpaA OTE EltmMTE ab f cur hark 


Luke 14:5 
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ev nuspa P* P*® x* B 131 205 209 1582* 2542; HG Merk (NEB) RV Tisch UBS Weiss 
WH 


TH nuspa A (D) KL X A O71 13 892 1241 1424; Bover (Soden [tn]) Treg Vogels 
EV TH NHUEPA N27 E GHWT W 1 565 579 1342 Byz; HF (Lach [ev]) 
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Luke 14:17 
* etolwa cotiv Bbc ff?il q; Bover Merk NEB (RV cot) UBS Weiss WH 
* eTtolud siotv P® N*2 LR © 579; HG Soden Tisch WH™3 


* €TOLUG EOTLV MavTa (N' ETOLUG ELolv Tavta) A (D ae mavta etoima ecotiv) EGHKN 
PWT AW 0233 1 13 28 157 565 700 892 1071 1241 1342 1424 Byz aur df r'vg geo; 
(HF cot) (Lach Treg [Mavta]) Vogels 


Luke 14:26A 
* TlaTepa seautou P* B LW; (RV) Soden UBS WH 


matspa autou P>NADEGHKWT A O11 13 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz; 
Bover HF HG Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg Vogels Weiss 


* matepa 579 1506 2542 e 
Luke 14:26B(C) 


* WuxXnv eautou P® Nn B (69 788) 579 (1241 Wuxnv auTtou); Merk (NEB) UBS Weiss 
WH 


* eautou Wuxnv PSADEGHKLWEI AO W 1 13 33 565 700 892 1342 1424 Byz; 
Bover HF HG Lach (RV) Soden Tisch Treg Vogels 


Luke 15:12 


* 0 d€ dtelAcv N?A BL 579 892 1071 1241 bo; HG Lach Merk (NEB) RV Soden Treg 
UBS Weiss WH 


- Kal dteAsev X* DEGHKWI A OW 1 13 565 700 1342 1424 Byz OL vg sin cur pesh 
hark; Bover HF Tisch Vogels#?ud 8427 


* oLletvAsv P*% 
Luke 15:16(B) 


* €K TWV KEpatilwv P®> NB DLR 1 13 131 579 1604; Merk (NEB) (RV!) Soden UBS 
Weiss WH 


ano twv Kspatilwv AEGHK WTI A © W 565 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz; Bover HF 
HG Lach Tisch Treg Vogels#ud ‘427 
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Luke 15:17 


* tmeplooeuovtal P* AB P 1 205 579 1241 1604; HG Merk (NEB) (RV!) Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 


* mTeploosuouOlvNDEGHKLWTI AO W 13 33 565 700 892 1342 1424 Byz; Bover 
HF Lach Soden Tisch Vogels 


Luke 15:20 


* matepa sautou P>ABE GWT AW 1 565 700 892 1582 pm; HF™"'s Merk (NEB) UBS 
Vogels Weiss WH 


* Tlatepa autouU NDHKLN PQ O 13 205 209 579 1006 1241 1342 1424 1506 2542 
pm; Bover HF™ Lach RV Soden Tisch Treg 


Luke 15:21 


* elmev O€ O ULOC aGUTW P® BL 1 157 205 (579 7" qutou); Merk (NEB) Soden UBS 
Weiss WH 


eimev OF GUTW O UIOCNAEGHKWFEF AO W 13 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 
Byz; Bover HF HG Lach (RV) Tisch Treg Vogels 


* 0 6€ ULOC ElTEV AUTW D 
Luke 15:29 


matpt autou P> ABD GNP R (A auto) A 13 579 1342 vg sin cur pesh; Bover Lach 
RV Treg UBS WH 


* matpPLNEHKLWTI OW 1 33 565 700 892 1241 1424 Byz hark; HF HG Merk (NEB) 
Soden Tisch Vogels Weiss 


Luke 16:26 
- ekel8ev P*% N* B D 13; Bover HG Lach (NEB) RV UBS Weiss WH 


* oteKkeibev NAEGHKLWI AO YW 1 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz bo; 
HF [Merk] Soden Tisch Treg Vogels 
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Luke 16:27 
* epwtw oe ouvAB D 13 69; Lach Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* epwtw ouv os P>NEGHKLI AO W1 565 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz vg; Bover 
HF HG (RV) Soden Tisch Vogels 


* epwtw os W579 efr' bo 
Luke 16:29 


> ABpaau P75 N BL 579 892 1241 2542 d A sin arm; Bover HG Merk NEB RV UBS 
Weiss WH 


autw ABpaauHADEGHKWTI AO W1 13 565 700 1342 1424 Byz vg cur sin hark sa; 
HF™s (HF™ omits d¢ before autw) Lach [Soden] Tisch [Treg] [Vogels] 


Luke 17:1 


* TmAnv ovuatdtP®> XN BDLW 1 13 33 157 205 (579 mAnv Se ouat 51) 892 1241 2542 e sin 
cur harks sa bo; Bover Lach RV Treg UBS WH 


* ouat d€ OLA E GH K W(* ouds) T A © 565 700 1342 1424 Byz f | vg; HF HG Merk 
(NEB) Soden Tisch Vogels Weiss 


Luke 17:6 


* OUKAHIVW TAUTIFNABEGHKWTI AO W1 13 565 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz vg sin 
pesh hark sa; Bover HF Lach Merk (NEB) RV Tisch Treg [UBS] Vogels Weiss [WH] 


* OUKAHIvw PX DL X 579 1071 s cur bo; HG Soden 
Luke 17:11 
* tTlopeusoBal P*® NX BL 579 1342; (NEB) RV Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


mopsuso8at aUTOVADEGHKI AO W 1 13 565 800 892 1241 1424 Byz; Bover HF 
Lach Merk HG Soden [Treg] Vogels 
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Luke 17:12 


KOUNV amvtnoav aulwaAEGHKT AW (33 ....cav autw) 565 700 1342 1424 Byz; 
HF (RV) (Treg UBS [autw]) Vogels 


KWUNV UTIVTNOAV aAUTW NNO 1 13 157 579 892 1241 2542; Bover Tisch 
KWUNV ammvtnoav P”% B; HG Lach Merk (NEB) Weiss WH 

KWUNV uTMvtTnoav L; Soden WH™3 

KWUNV omou noav D 


KWUNV OTIOU NOavV aUTWeA 


Luke 17:23 


\OOU EKEL TN LOOU WOE P”% B2r4NA27 579: Bover Merk (Soden Vogels [n]) UBS WH 
\OOU EKEL LOOU WHE L (sin) (cur); HG NEB RV Tisch Treg Weiss WH™9 


\OOU WOE TN LOOU EKELAEF GT A OW 157 565 700 828° 892 1071 1241 1424 Byza 
aur (b f ff? i A rs bodl* cav for kar mac-regol mart tol t6oU Woe Kal LOOU EKkEl) Cd | egert 
hark; HF Lach 


\OOU EKEL KAL LOOU WOE N 

\OOU Woe LOOU EKEl D H W* 33 69 983 1342 1505 e q am val 
lOOU WOE LOOU EKEL O XpLoTOC K Wearud uBS4 B54) 

lOOU WOE N EKEL 13 828" | 

l\OOU WOE N LOOU EKELO xploTOc N 346 1243 hark** 

l\OOU WOE KAL LOOU EKEL O xploTOc M 


lOOU WOE UN OIWEENTE N LOOU EKELO xpLOTOC 1 205 


Luke 17:27 
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Tavtac P* B DL © 579 892; Bover HG Lach Merk (NEB) Soden Treg UBS Weiss 
WH*«t 


anavtac NAEGHKWF AW 1 13 33 575 700 1241 1342 1424 Byz; HF (RV) Tisch 
Vogels WH™*'3 
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Luke 17:29 
* mavtac BDLA 579 892; Bover HG Lach Merk (NEB) Soden Treg UBS Weiss WH" 


* anmavtacNAEGHKWFE OW 1 13 33 575 700 1241 1342 1424 Byz; HF (RV) Tisch 
Vogels WH™'3 


Luke 17:33(B) 


(s)av anoAson BDEGHKWT W 1 33 69 543 565 700 892 1241 1424 Byz; (Bover 
HF HG Lach Soden Vogels cav) ((NEB) (RV) Treg UBS Weiss av) 


* (e)av amoAsostALNTF A 13 579 788 983 1342; (Merk WH av) (Tisch eav) 
Luke 18:11 


* otaGeic Tp0c EaquTOv TAUTAaAE GHKNQWF A 28 157 565 700 1342 1424 Byza 
hark; HF Lach (NEB™") UBS WH™"3 


* oTtaGeic TauTa Tpoc EauTOV P® N?B (L...mpo0c auTov) T O W 1 205 579 892 1241 aur 
e vg pal (arm); Bover HG Merk (NEB™*2) (RV) Soden Treg Vogels Weiss WH" 


* otaGeic Tauta N* (828 1071 eth omit tauta) ” ** bc f ff? il q r' sa ach geo'; NEB™ 
Tisch 


* oOTAaGEIC TIPOC EQaUTOV sin 
otagetc Ka8 eauTtov tauta D d geo? 
Luke 18:12 


anodsxatw VNADEGHKLWI AO W 1 13 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz; 
Bover HF HG Lach Merk (RV) Soden Treg UBS 


* amodeKkateuw P’% n* BT; (NEB) Tisch Vogels Weiss WH 
Luke 18:21 
* veotntoc B D1; Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


* veoTntos HOUNAEGHKLWI AOW 078 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 
Byz vg pesh hark; Bover HF HG Lach Merk (NEB) RV Soden [Treg] Vogels 
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Luke 18:22 


EV TOLC OUPAvolc B D; Lach Merk (NEB) RV Treg (UBS WH [touo]) Weiss 
ev oupavolic NAL R 892 1071; Bover HG Soden Tisch Vogels 
ev oupavw EGHKWT AO W 1 69 543 565 579 700 788 1241 1342 1424 Byz vg; HF 


Luke 18:30 


amoAaBn moAAarmAdgolova NAEGHKLWI AO W 1 13 334 565 570 700 892 (1006 
1241 sin cur anoAaBn EKatovtarAaolova) 1342 1424 Byz; Bover HF HG RV Soden 
Tisch Treg (UBS [arto]AaBs) Vogels WH™"'3 


AaBn moAAarAaolova B (D AaBn ertardaoiova) M 1071 (a AaBn EKxatovtarAaolova) 
arm; Lach Merk (NEB) Weiss WH" 


Luke 19:15 


Ti. Olempayyateuoavto NX B DL W (157 tt enpayyateuoavto) 579 (1241 Tic 
SlETINAYHMATEUOAVTO) (2542TL EMpayywaTteuOoavTo) d e sin cur sa bo fay eth geo slav; 
RV Soden Treg UBS WH 


Tic TL SlemMaywaTeuoaTO AEF GHKT O01 13 28 33 565 700 892 1342 1424 Byza 
(aur) (b) (c) f (ff?) i (I) (q) (S) (vg) pesh hark arm; Bover HF HG Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch 
Vogels Weiss 


Tic TEMPAYHAaTEUOATW W A 0233 828 1006 1071 


Luke 19:30 


Asywv unaysete XN B DL © 13 157 892 1241 sa bo; Bover Lach Merk (NEB) UBS 
Weiss WH 


elmwav unayete AEGHK WTI AW 1 565 579 700 1342 1424 Byz; HF HG (as verse 29 
in RV) Soden Tisch Treg Vogels 


Luke 19:36 
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Ta lwatia auTWwV NDE GHLTFI A1 13 565 579 700 892 (1071 autwv ta watia) 1342 
1424 Byz; Bover Lach (RV) Soden Tisch UBS 


Ta watila cautwv AB KN RU W OTIW 124 1582; HF HG Merk (NEB) Treg Vogels 
Weiss WH 


Ta twatia 1241 
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Luke 19:38 
* O€PXOUEVOC O BaolAEuUC Ev OVOUAaTI KUPLOU B; Merk UBS Weiss WH" 


* O EPXOUEVOG BaolAEUC Ev OVOHATL KUPLOU NAEGKNLF AO W 1 13 28 157 565 
700 892 1071 1241 1342 1424 Byz aur f q geo; Bover HF HG Lach (NEB) (RV) Treg 
Soden Vogels WH™"s 


* 0 BAOWEUG EV OVOHATL KUPLOU N*; Tisch WH™"s 

* O EPXOHEVOC EV OVOHATL KUPLOU EUAOYNHEVOG Oo BaoltvWsuc Dacdffir's 

* O€PXOHEVOS EV OvOLATI KUPLOU W A (579 repeats x3) 1505 dubl egert rushw 
Luke 19:40 

* Asya uutv B* W O 69 788 1006; Merk (NEB) UBS Weiss WH" 


> Asyo ULV OTLNABSCDEGHKLI AW 13 33 656 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz 
vg hark; Bover HF HG Lach (RV) Soden Tisch [Treg] Vogels WH™s 


* Aeyw uulv Kat 1 1582 
Luke 19:42 


* eyvwc EV TH NUEPA TaUTNH Kal OU N BL 579 892 slav; Merk NEB RV Soden UBS 
Weiss WH 


* €YVWC KAL OU EV TN NUEpA TauTN D O 2542 d (e s omit kal) f q; Bover HG Treg 


EYVWC OU KALYE EV TH NHEPA COU TaUTH EGHNKWTE A 13 700 1342 1424 Byz aur 
vg hark; (HF ka ys) Tisch Vogels 


* E€EYVWC OU KAL YE EV TH NUEPA TauUTH AW 1 205 1505 1506; (Lach ...ou [Kal ye]) ev...) 
* EYVWC KAL YE EV TH NUEPA OOU TaUTN Kal OU 1241 
* E€EYVWC KAL OU EV TN NUEPA TAUTH NPwWTNoasc TauTN 157 
Luke 20:42 
- Kuptoc B D; Lach Merk Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* OkKUPLOCNAEGHKLWTI AO W1 13 33 565 5792444A27 700 892 1241 1342 1424 
Byz; Bover HF HG (NEB) (RV) Soden Tisch Vogels 
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Luke 20:44A 


* KUpPLOV aUTOV KaAsLNDE GHWT AO W 13 565 579 700 892 1342 1424 Byz vg; 
Bover HF Lach (RV) Tisch UBS 


* auTov Kuplov KaAsLAB KLM QR UT 33 983 (1241 autov kaAet Kkuptov) f; HG Merk 
(NEB) Soden Treg Vogels Weiss WH 


Luke 20:44B 
* autou ulocAB KM O11 0233 1 205; HG Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS WH 


* uloc auToOUNDEGHLWT AW 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz; Bover 
HF Lach (RV) Soden Vogels Weiss 


Luke 20:45 


* Tol¢c yaBNnTalc auUTOU NAEGHKLPWé(f Tote eautou paéntatio) A O W 0233 1 13 
33 157 565 579 700 892 1071 1241 1424 Byza aurcef ff?iqr' vg sin cur pesh hark sa 
bo geo slav eth; Bover HF Lach RV Soden (UBS [auTtou]) Vogels 


TOLG HAaBnTalc B D 2542 dl arm; HG Merk NEB Tisch Treg WH 
* TI9OC aUTOUC Q 
Luke 21:2 


* ekelAeTtta SUO NBLQ X OW 33 157 579 892 1241 2542 vg; Bover HG Merk (NEB) 
Treg UBS Weiss WH 


*  ekel OuO AEettta A (D (a) EkKEL AETITA GUO O EOTLV KOOPavTEo) E GH K W 1 13 565 700 
1241 1342 1424 Byz e; HF Lach (RV) Soden Tisch Vogels 


Luke 21:3 


* QUT TtwxXnN Ms.ov N B (D Q Lach auTtn n mtwxn Meio) L 13 33 157 579 1241 e vg; 
Bover (Lach) Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss WH 


N TtwxXN autn mAstov AE GH K (WQ Y Tisch yn mtwmxn autn mMeiw) F A 1 565 700 
892 1342 1424 Byzas; HF HG (RV) Soden Tisch Vogels 


Luke 21:4A 
mavtsc NBD A 579 2542; Lach Merk (NEB) (RV!) UBS Weiss WH 


* anavtecAEGHKLWTI OW 1 13 33 565 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz; Bover HF 
HG Soden Tisch Treg Vogels 
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Luke 21:4B 
* OweaNBLX 1 205 579 1241 2542 sin cur pal (sa bo) geo; NEB RV Tisch UBS WH 


* dwpa tou BSoUADEGHKWEL AO W 01024 13 33 157 565 700 892 1071 1342 
1424 Byz a aurcde f ff? il qr vg pesh hark arm; Bover HF HG Lach Merk Soden 
[Treg] Vogels Weiss 


Luke 21:4C 
* mavta BDLQ 13 33 579 1241; Bover Lach Merk (NEB) (RV!) Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* anmaviaNnAEGHKWTI A OW 1 565 700 892 1342 1424 Byz; HF HG Soden Tisch 
Vogels 


Luke 21:11 
* KQLQIMOUpAaVOU ONnHELA HEyaAa cota B; Merk UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


* KQL ONHELA aM OUPAaVOU HEYaAG soTal A(* omits usyaAa) EGHKWTF AO WY 0102 
(565 ...ueyada eoovtTal) 700 1342 Byz slav; HF HG (RV) Tisch 


* KQL ONUELA WEYAAG aM OUPAaVOU EoTAL N L (13 1505 ...oupavou EoovTal) 33 579 892 
1071 1241 2542 (arm); Bover (NEB) Soden Treg WH™'3 


* QmMOUpavou Kal OnHELA UEyaAa eotat Dd ef am geo; Lach 


Qm OUPAVOU KA ONUELA HEYAAG EoTAal Kal XElUWvEc a Cc f ff? dubl kenan cur pesh 
harks 


* KQLONHELA aT OUPAaVOU HEYyaAa 1424 
Luke 21:12 
* g€l¢ TaC OUVaYWYWC NB D 157 sa; Merk (NEB) (RV) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* el¢c ouvaywywcAEGHKLWEF AO W 0102 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 
1424 Byz; Bover HF HG Lach Soden Vogels 


Luke 21:13 
* anoBnoetal X* B D 579; (NEB) RV Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


* amoBnosetal de VPAKLWF AO W 0102 1 13 33 565 700 892 1241 1424 Byz vg sin 
cur pesh hark; Bover HF HG Lach Merk Soden [Treg] Vogels 


* amoBnoetat yao c ff? il r’ 
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Luke 21:15 
* anavtec B L579 892 **; HG (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH™ 


* mTavTsecCNADEGHKWFEFAOWY 0102 1 13 33 565 700 1241 1342 1424 Byz; Bover 
HF Lach Merk RV Soden Vogels WH™=3 


- omitace ft ff? 
Luke 21:19 


* KtnoaobGs NDEGHKLWT A W1 157 565 579 700 892 1071 1241 1342 1424 Byzd 
i; HF HG Soden Tisch UBS Vogels 


KTnoso80e ABO ON 13 33 acef ff?! rs vg sa arm arm geo eth slav; Bover Lach Merk 
NEB RV Treg Weiss WH 


Luke 22:16 


* OTLOU UN dayw P*“4 XN ABHLO 579 1241 a sa bo; Bover NEB™"s RV Soden UBS 
WH 


* OTLOUKETAL OU UN dayw C(* N omit ott) EGK PWT © (W omits ou) 0279 13 157 205 
565 700 892 1071 1342 1542 1424 Byz aur bc e f ff? i q vg arm (geo) eth slav;HF HG 
[Lach] Merk NEB“ Tisch [Treg] Vogels Weiss 


* OUKETL UN dayouat D 
Luke 22:34 
* Tpl¢c WE aMapvnon eloeval XN BLT O 579; Bover HG Lach (RV!) Soden Treg UBS WH 


Tpl¢ anapvnon un eldevai we AE GHK WT A 565 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz vg 
pesh hark; HF Tisch 


* Tpl¢ WE AMapvnNoN UN EldEval 13 2542; Merk (NEB) Vogels Weiss 
* Tpl¢c WE aMapvnNon uN eldeval UE D cur 


* TpLlC aTapVvNnoN HE Eldoevali Q W 1 205 1506 
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Luke 22:44 


* KL EYEVETO O LOpWC N** W 1 (13 moves verses 43-44 after Matt. 26:39) 205; Bover 
HG Merk (NEB") Tisch (UBS WH" verses 43-44 in [[ ]]) 


* EeVYEVETW OE 0 OPWCDEGHKLF A( has 43-44 in **) © 565 700 892(¢ has 43-44 in 
**) 1241 1342 1424 Byz hark; HF (Lach Soden verses 43-44 in []) RV™ Treg Vogels 
WH 


> omit ® wmOn SE auTw... 4... em TOV ynV P® N'ABNT W 579 1071* 4 f sin sa arm 
geo; NEB™"'s RV™"s Weiss 


Luke 22:57 


* npvnoato P>NBD?KLSTXMQ 070 1 28 205 579 892 1071 1424 2542 abcflsin 
cur pesh sa bo arm; Lach Merk (NEB) RV Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH 


* npvnoato autovAD* EGHWF AO W 13 565 700 1241 1342 Byz aur vg hark; Bover 
HF HG Soden Tisch 


Luke 22:64 
empwtwv Asyovtec P*® BKLMT X11 070; HG (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* eTmMpwTwv auTov Asyovtec (NFNAEGHWTI AO W 1 13 565 579 799 892 1241 1342 
1424 Byz vg hark; Bover HF Lach Merk RV Soden Vogels 


eAeyov D pesh 
Luke 23:11 


* KOLO npwons P® NLNT X W (070) 13 579 1243 ad hark™3 arm slav; Bover HG 
Soden Tisch (UBS [kat]) WH™"3 


* onpwdncABDEGHKFT AO 1 28 157 205 565 700 892 1010 1071 1424 Byz; HF 
Lach Merk (NEB) RV Treg Vogels Weiss WH 


= npwdnc W 1241 1292 1505 2542 


omit verses 10-12 sin 
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Luke 23:12 
* mlp0c¢ auToUc P” NX BLT 1506; HG Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS WH 


* tmooc sautoucAEGHKWTI AO W070 1 13 565 579 700 892 1241 1424 Byz; Bover 
HF Lach (RV) Soden Vogels Weiss 


* for verse 12 read ovTEC O€ EV AVOLA O THAATOC KAL O NOWONG EYEVOVTO MIAOL lv AUTH 
Tn nHEpa D (c) 
* omitverses 10-12 sin 


Luke 23:17 


* omit verse 17 P> ABKLT IM 070 892" 1241 a sa; HG NEB“ RV™ Tisch Treg UBS 
Weiss™ WH 


* addverse 17 avayknv O€ ElxEV AMOAUELV GUTOIC KATA EopTNv Eva NE F GH (N) WE 
A (O W avayknyv O€ ELXEV KATA EOPTHV aMoAUELV aUTOLC Eva) 1 13 28 157 205 565 
(579) 700 (892™"9) 1010 1071 1342 1424 Byz aur b c ef ff? iq r’ pesh hark arm geo eth 
slav; Bover HF [Lach] NEB™"s Merk RV™3 [Soden] Vogels 


* addverse 17 after verse 19D d sin cur 
Luke 23:28 


* mp0c aUuTaC O INnoous ElmEv N'A (C 070 1241 0 inoouc Mpoc autao) (D Mpoc autac 
elmév O tnoou0) EGHK WT AO W 1 13 33 565 700 892 1342 1424 Byz; Bover Lach 
(HF RV eine) Merk?"4e) Soden (UBS [o]) Vogels Weiss 


* mlpoc auTac tnoouc Eimev P”® N*? BL; (NEB) Tisch Treg WH 
Luke 23:32 
* KQKOUPYOL OUO P* N B; Merk UBS Weiss WH 


* duo kakoupyoilACDEGHKLWTI AO W 070 0250 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 
1342 1424 Byz; Bover HF HG Lach (NEB) (RV) Soden Tisch Treg Vogels 


Luke 23:36 
* everaigav P* N BLO70 1241; Merk (NEB) Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


everaigcovACDEGHKWI AO W 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1342 1424 Byz; Bover 
HF HG Lach (RV) Soden Treg Vogels 
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Luke 23:38 


EMYPAEl ET! AUTW P* N' B LO7O 597 1241; NEB RV Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


ETMYPADEL VEYPAUUEVN ETLAUTW YPAUUAOLV EAANVLKOC KAL PWHALKOLC KAL EBPALKOLC 
C7EGHKNWTF A © 0250 1 28 (157) 565 (579°) 700 892 1010 1071 1342 1424 Byz 
aur (c) e (f) | r' cav tol (pesh) hark arm geo (eth); HF HG Vogels 


EMMYPADEL ET AUTW YPAUUAOLV EAANVIKOC KAL PWHALKOLC KAL EBpatKoic (unattested?); 
Bover Merk Soden 


EMMYPAEL ET AUTW VEYPAHWEVN C* (579* EmMypadel AUTN YEYPAHUEVN) (a) (sin) (cur) 
ETMLYPADEL ETL AUTW YPAHUAOLV EAANVLKOC PWHALKOLC EBPALKOLC N*? 


EMYPADEL EMLYEYPAUUWEVN ETL GQUTW YPAHWAOLV EAANVIKOG KAL PWHALKOLC KAL 
eBpatkoic A Q (b) q am dubl harl mediol slav; (Lach emypadet emyeypauuevn en 
autTw [YPaHUAOL EAANVIKOC KAL PWHALKOIC Kal EBPalkolo]) 


ETMYPADEL ETMVYEYPAQUUEVN ETAUTW YPAUWAOL EAANVIKOG PWHALKOLC EBpatkolic D 


ETMYPAQMEL ET AUTW YEYPANUNEVN YPANUAOLV EAANVIKOC KAL PWHALKOIC Kal EBPAlKoIc 
W 1333 


ETMYPAGEL EMMYEYPAHUEVN Em AUTW (uNattested?); (Treg [eTuyeyPaUUEVN)) 


Luke 23:50 


umapXwv Kal avnp P” N (C...0 avnp) L X 33; HG (Soden UBS [kai]) Tisch 


umapXxwv avnNPABEGHKWAOW 0701 13 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz 
aur f vg pesh hark; Bover HF Lach Merk (NEB) RV Treg Vogels Weiss WH 


unapxwv DT 


Luke 23:51 


OuyKaTaTEBElWEvoc P*% AtudNA27 BE GHK WT O 33 565 700 1241 1342 Byz; Bover 
HF Lach Merk (NEB) RV Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


ouyKatati@euevoc N C DL X Aaudnae7 YW O70 1 13 157 205 (579 1071 
OUVKATABELEVOO) 892 1424 2542: HG Soden Tisch WH™s 
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Luke 24:12 


include v. 12 0 d€ METPOG AvaOTAaO... TA OBOVIA HOVA KAL... EAUTOV BAULAGWV TO 
yeyovoc P*® nx? W sin cur bo (X* omits Wova) (A K 69 579 2542 am harl lindisf oxon* ta 
o8ovia Kelweva Kal) (B 070 autov BauuaCwv To yeyovoo) (L ta o8ovia yova 
KEIMWEVA... AUTOV BaUACWvV TO yeyovoo) (E GHT A OW 079 1 13 33 565 700 892 
1241 1342 1424 Byz aur c f ff? cav durmach mediol tol val HO ta o8ovia kKeiveva 
ova); Bover (HF) [Lach] Merk NEB™"s RV™ Soden [Treg] UBS [[Vogels]] Weiss™2 
[[WH]] 


omit verse 12Dabdelr'; NEB™ RV™"s Tisch Weiss™ 


Luke 24:13 


EV QUTN TH NHEPA NOav MopeuouEVOL P* (N* EV TH AUTH NEPA Noav SE 
TIOPEUOHEVOL) (N? EV TH AUTN NHEPA Noav NOpEevVOHEVOL) B sin cur pesh; Merk (NEB) 
RV Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


NOav NOPEVOUEVOL EV AUTN TH NHEpPA (A nOav NOPEVOHEVOL EV AUTH TN wpa) (D e? 
13 noav OE OUO MOPEUVOHEVOL €& AUTWV EV AUTN TH EUEPA) EGHKLWTI AOWO070 
079 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz vg hark; Bover HF Lach Soden 
Treg Vogels 


Luke 24:36 


Kal AEYEL AUTOLC ELPNVvN ULV PENABEHKLWI AO W1 13 (28 kat einev...) 33 
157 565 579 700 892 1071 1241 1342 1424 Byz sin cur sa; Bover HF Lach Merk 
NEB™s RV™ [Soden] Treg UBS [Vogels] Weiss™*"2 [[WH]] 


Kal AEYEL AUTOLC ELPNVN UUlv EYW ElWL UN POBEtoOe G P (W kal AEYEL AUTOIC EYW 
ElUL UN MPOKRELOVE ELpNHVN ULV) (579 Kal AEYEL AUTOLC ELNNVN UULV UN POBKELOVE EYW 
elul) 1241 aur c f vg pesh hark arm geo 


omitDabdelr'; NEB“ RV™'s Tisch Weiss 


Luke 24:38 
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EV TH KapOLa UUWv P* A*"? B D sa; Lach NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


EV TALC KAPOLALIC UUWV NACE GHKLWTI AO W 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 
1424 Byz aur f vg pesh hark bo; Bover HF Merk Soden Vogels 
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Luke 24:40 


* include verse 40: Kal TOUTO ElmwWv EdElEEV AUTOUC Tac XELpac Kal TOUG TIOdAaCG PN 
BLN 1 33 205 579 892 1241 (AKT A OW 13 565 700 1342 1424 Byz ceinwv 
emedeleev) aur c f q vg pesh hark pal sa bo arm geo eth slav; Bover HF Lach Merk 
NEB™"s RV™ [Soden] [Treg] UBS [[Vogels]] Weiss™" [[WH]] 


> omitDabde ff?!r' sin cur; NEB™ RV™'s Tisch Weiss 
Luke 24:44 
TOLG TPOMNTAaILc P’”> B 579; Merk (NEB) [Treg] UBS Weiss WH 


* moodntacADEHKWI AOW1 13 33 565 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz; Bover HF 
Lach RV Soden Tisch Vogels 


EV TOLG TIPOMNTALC NL 
Luke 24:47 
eic adeotv P” N B pesh sa bo; NEB RV™"3 Tisch UBS Weiss WH" 


- KatadsotvACDHKLWI AOW 1 13 28 33 1657 565 579 700 892 1071 1241 1342 
1424 Byz OL vg sin hark pal arm geo eth; Bover HF Lach Merk RV* Soden Treg 
Vogels WH™"'3 


Luke 24:48 
UHELC WAaPTUPEC TOUTWV P* B; Tisch UBS Weiss WH 
* UUELC UAPTUPEC EOTE TOUTWV N L (579 UEC EOTAL MAPTUPEC TOUTWV); Soden Merk 


UHELC OF EOTE HANTUPEC TOUTWV A (C? UUELC OF WAPTUPEC EOTE TOUTWV) HK WF A 
OW 1 13 33 565 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz vg hark; HF Lach Vogels 


* KQLUHELC O€ WAPTUPES TOUTWV D 
* UHELC EOTE HAPTUPEC TOUTWV C*; (NEB!) RV(!) (Treg [eote]) 


* UHELC OE UAPTUPEC TOUTWV Bover 
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Luke 24:49(A) 


KaL LOoU EYWABCFHKNE AO W 13 28 157 565 700 892 1071 1241 1342 1424 Byz 
f q hark arm geo eth slav; Bover HF Merk NEB RV (UBS [\dou]) Vogels Weiss WH 


Kayw (P* D kat €yw) XN L 33 579 a aur bc de ff? | r' vg sin pesh sa bo; Soden Tisch 
Treg 


Kal EyW LooU W 1 1582 


Luke 24:51 


KAL AVEMEPETW ELC TOV OUPAVOV P®> N7FABCFHKLWI AO W 1 13 28 33 157 565 
579 700 892 1071 1241 1342 1424 Byz aur c f qr’ vg pesh hark pal sa bo arm geo? eth 
slav; Bover HF Lach Merk NEB™'s RV® [Soden] Treg UBS [[Vogels]] Weiss™2 
[[WH]] 


omit X* Dab de ff? sin geo'; NEB™ RV™"s Tisch Weiss" 


Luke 24:52 


TOOKUVNOAVTES aUTOV P>NABC (F)HKLWI AO W1 13 28 33 157 565 579 (700 
c am cav harl mediol tol omit autov) 892 1071 1241 1342 1424 Byz aur f q bigot eptern 
oxon rush pesh hark pal sa bo arm geo’ eth slav; Bover HF Lach Merk NEB™"s RV 
[Soden] Treg UBS [[Vogels]] Weiss™*"3 [[WH]] 


omitD ab de ff? | sin geo?; NEB™ RV™"s Tisch Weiss 


Luke 24:53 
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EV TW LEPW EUAOYOUVTEC P” N B C* Lsin pal sa bo geo; Bover NEB RV Soden UBS 
Weiss WH 


EV TW LEPW ALVOUVTEC Kal EUAOYOUVTEC A(* omits Ev TH lEpw) C? (F) HK WF AOYW 
1 13 28 33 157 565 579 700 892 1071 1241 1342 1424 Byz aur c f gq vg pesh hark arm 
eth slav; HF Lach (Merk Treg [atvouvtsc kat]]) Vogels 


EV TW LEPW alvouvTEec Dabde ff? |r’; Tisch 
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John 
John 1:18 
WOvoyevnc BEeoc P® n* B C* Lhark™2; Merk NEB™'s RV™"s-'4 Treg UBS Weiss WH 
* OpMovoyevns BEoc P* N' 33; NEB™9 Vogels 


* OWovoyevne uloc A C2 E F GH K (W“" et un 0 Wovoyevne 8eoo) XT AON WY 063 
0141 1 13 28 157 565 579 700 892 1010 1071 1079 1241 1342 1424 1505 1546 Byza 
aur b c e f ff? | vg cur hark pal arm geo'; Bover HF Lach NEB™ RV Soden Tisch 


John 1:21 
* TLOUV OU nALac Et (P® TLo...) P?” C* W 33 (e) ff? 1; Treg UBS (WH [ovu]) 


TLOUV nAlag E.oUAC7 EF GHKXF A Of] 0234 1 13 28 157 565 579 700 892 1010 
1079 1241 1342 1424 1505 1546 Byz aur c f q vg hark; Bover HF Lach Merk NEB RV 
Soden Vogels 


* TLOUV nAlac et NLO0141 a; Tisch 
OU TL OUV NALac et B (arm); Weiss 
*  TLOUV OU nALac EL WP? 
*  mAtac ou 1 (b) r' sa bo 
OU TLOEL NALac Et 1071 (geo) eth 
John 1:37 


ol Suo WaOntat autou AdAouvtoc P““ NX B (892 ot SuO WaONTal AGAOUVTOC aUTOU) 
1071 b; (NEB) RV Tisch UBS Weiss WH** 


* QuUTOU Ol OUO HAONTal AaAouvTOc AC? E GHT AO 1 13 565 700 1241 1342 1424 Byz 
ace ff? vg hark; Bover HF Lach Merk Soden Treg Vogels 


* Ol dOUO0 aUTOU HaONTal AdAOouVTOC P® P75 C* L Wsre X W 083 33 579; WH™="s 
John 1:46 
* 0 dtAimmoc P& P*4 B L 33 579 1241 721; Lach Merk (NEB) Treg [UBS] Weiss WH 


* otAimmoc P™ NAEGHK We T A © W 1 13 565 700 892 1342 1424 Byz; Bover HF 
(RV) Soden Tisch Vogels 
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John 1:47 


oO tnoouc P® P>NAEGKL WwW A © W 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1424 Byz; 
Bover HF (RV) Soden UBS Vogels Weiss 


inoouc BH ST Q 1071 1342; Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg WH 


John 2:10 


Tov cAacow P® P7 x* BL Ws" W 083 0127 157 84 72" a e ff? |: NEB RV Tisch UBS WH 


TOTe TOV cAaoow N?-AEGHKTI AO 1 13 33 565 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byzbcf 
vg pesh hark; Bover HF [Lach] Merk Soden [Treg] Vogels Weiss 


John 2:12 


QUTOU Kal Ol UaONTal auTOU P&° AE F GH (K WP) NT A © 0233 1 (13) (28) 33 157 
565 700 892 (1010) (1241) 1342 1505 1424 Byz f (j) r' vg pesh hark pal sa bo geo? eth; 
Bover HF (Lach UBS [autou]) (NEB) Tisch Vogels2Pu4 "427 


KAL Ol WaSNTat autou P® P”% B W 0162 1071 c; Merk RV Soden Treg Weiss WH 
QUTOU N aur bC ff? | achm2 arm geo? 


Kat ot uasntat L 0141 


John 2:15 


avetpewev P& B WPe X © 1° 0162 1506; Bover (NEB) UBS Weiss WH" 


aveotpsWsev P>AEGHKLI AW 1 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz; (HF RV 
aveotpews) Lach Merk Soden Tisch Treg Vogels WH™"3 


KATEOTPEWEV P44 KN 13 


John 2:22 
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ov einev P& Pd XN B L050 083; Bover Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


w ceimov AE GH K WT A © W 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz; HF 
Merk RV Soden Vogels 
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John 2:24 
*  inoouc OUK emoteuev P® P%“4 B L050 1241; Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* © InoouUC OUK emoTseuUEV NAE GH K WP? F A © W 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1342 
1424 Byz; Bover HF Merk (RV) Soden Vogels 


* OUK eTloOTeUEV 083 ef 
John 3:16 
* Tov uLov P® P”5 N* B WPe: (NEB) Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


TOV ULOV GUTOU P® NAEGHKLTF AO W 083 086 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 
1342 1424 Byzabce f ff? vg sin pesh hark sa bo; Bover HF Lach Merk (RV) Soden 
[Treg] Vogels 


John 3:31 


OUPAVOU EPXOUEVOC EMAVW TAVTWV EOTLV P24 P&S N7ABEFGHKL Wr FA OW 
083 086 0141 13 28 33 157 579” 700 892 1010 1071 1241 1342 1424 Byz aurcfqvg 
sin pesh hark pal bo; Bover HF Lach Merk NEB™"s RV [Soden] Treg [UBS] Vogels 
Weiss WH" 


* oupavou epxouevoc P* N* D 1 205 565 a b e ff? | r' cur sa arm geo®; NEB™ RV™*s 
Tisch WH™"s 


John 4:1 


* eyvwW o inoouc N D O A 086 1 565 1241 vg cur pesh hark* arm; Bover HF™s NEB 
Tisch UBS 


eYVW O KUplog P®# PSABCEGHKL WT A © W 083 13 33 579 700 892 1342 
1424 Byz fq sin hark™*s sa; HF** Lach Merk RV Soden Treg Vogels Weiss WH 


John 4:16 
* XEyEel auTN P® P* B C* 334 a ach?; Merk Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


* XEYEL AUTH INGOUG N* AO 1 13 (RN? C? DE GH K LW F A W 086 565 579 700 892 
1241 1342 1424 Byz o inoouo) vg (sin) pesh hark; (Bover HF (NEB) (RV) Soden 
Vogels 0 tnoouo) [Lach] (Treg [0 ino00u0})) 
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John 4:17 


* Kal elmev auTw P® P*® BC E F GHN 086 33 892 1071 1241 1342 pmab ff? Ir’ sin cur 
pesh arm; Bover [Lach] Merk RV [Soden] UBS [Vogels] [WH] 


> Kateinmsev PADKLW TAO W 1 13 565 579 700 1006 1424 1506 pm vg hark ach?; 
HF NEB Tisch Treg Weiss 


° omit N* 
John 4:51 


* ot SouAoL auTOoU P® P>ABCEGH K (Wr) [ A © 13 33 579 700 1342 1424 Byzq 
pesh hark; Bover HF Lach RV Treg UBS WH 


ol doUAOLN DLW 1 205 565 892 1241 vg; Merk (NEB) Soden Tisch Vogels Weiss 
John 4:54 


TOUTO O€ TAALv P& P* BC T We 078° 13 (579 ToUuTO OUV TIAALv) 1241 pbo; Bover 
Merk Soden Treg [UBS] [Vogels] Weiss [WH] 


* Touto TaAivNAC?DEHKLI A OW 078* 1 13 33 565 700 892 1342 1424 Byzab 
c e f ff? vg pesh hark sa; HF Lach (NEB) RV Tisch 


John 5:1 


* ev eoptn P® PZFABDGKNSTUV WF OQ 13 22 28 565 579 700 1241 1505 
1506 pm; arm geo HF™'s Lach NEB“ RV“ Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* evn eopTnNCEFHLA YW 0141 02334 1 33 157 892 983 1071 1342 1424 pm; Bover 
HF™ [Merk] NEB™"s RV™"s [Soden] Tisch [Vogels] 


* EV EOPTN TWV ACUUWV A 
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John 5:2 


BnOcaGa N (Lc BnZa8a) 33 |; RV™s Soden Tisch UBS WH" 


Bn8soda AC EF GHK(N)T A 0 078 0141 0233 1 13 28 157 565 579 700 892 1071 
1242 1342 1424 Byz fq cur pesh hark™s pal arm geo slav; Bover HF Lach Merk NEB 
RV™ Treg Vogels Weiss 


Brn8oaida P* B T Ws"? aur c am cav theo tol hark™ sa bo pbo ach? eth; RV™"2 WH™"3 
BeACce8a D (a belzatha) r' 

Brndoaida P*(* Bndoatdav) 

Brnooaioa YW 

betzeta b ff?* 


John 5:3(A) 


Enpwv P& P* x A* B C* L T 0141 157 q (cur) sa pbo ach?; NEB™ RV* Soden Tisch 
Treg UBS Weiss™ WH 


EnpWV EKOEXOMEVWV THV TOU UdOaTOC Kivnolv A° C*® (D a aur b d j (I) Enpwv 
TIADAAUTIKWV EKOEXOHEVWV THV TOU UdaTOC Kivnolv) E F GH K (W™"PeKdeXOUEVol) 
[AO W 078 0233 1 13 28 33 565 579 700 892 1071 1241 1342 1424 Byzce f ff? vg 
pesh hark pal arm geo slav; Bover [GR] HF Lach Merk NEB™"sRV™"s Vogels Weiss™9 


John 5:3(B) (5:4) 


omit verse 4 P® P® x B C* D T WP 047° 0141 33 157 d f 1 q armach durmach harl* 
sangall cur sa pbo ach? arm geo; NEB RV™ Soden Tisch Treg UBS Weiss™ WH 


add verse 4, with variants as shown: 

ayyeAoc yap (L de) (A K L A 0233 13 am ful sanger val Bover [Lach Vogels] add 
KUpLOU) (1241 adds tou 8Eou) kata Kalpov (a b ff? omit) kateBaivev (A K W 579 1241 
r' €AOUETO) EV TH KOAUUBNOpPa (a b ff? Omit) Kat Eetapaoose (C® H 078 1006 c r 
ETAPAOOETO) TO UOWP O OUV TIPWTOC (Mediol omits) EuBac WETA THV Tapaxnv Wou 
udatoc (omit UeTa...udatoc a b ff?) uyine Eylvetw w (A L 0233 olw) A nnote (K A av; 
A A nmote ouv) KaTElXxETO voonuvatt (A) (C°) E F G (H) (kK) (L) F (A) O (fl 047 in **) 
(W) 1 (13) 565 (579) 700 892 (1241) 1342 1424 Byz (a) (b) (ff?) (am) (cav) (ful) (hub) 
(mediol) (Sanger) (val) pesh hark**; (Bover) [Gr] HF (Lach) Merk NEB™s (Vogels) 
Weiss™"9 
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John 5:11 


* 0 Od¢ aneKpLOn P® XN C* GK LN Wr A © AT 053 0233 13 579 892 1071 1241; Bover 
NEB Soden UBS 


- anekpl6n C7 DEHT W 1 565 700 1342 1424 Byz vg ach’; HF Tisch Vogels 
* oc oe aneKpl8n PAB; Lach Merk RV Treg Weiss WH 
John 5:12 


* npwtnoav autov P* NBD ae ff?! r' cur pesh arm; Bover (NEB) RV Tisch UBS Weiss 
WH 


npwtnoav ouv autovA°CEGHKLAOW 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 
Byz aur c vg hark; HF (Lach Soden Treg [ouv]) Merk Vogels 


* Npwtnoav ouv P% 
* omit verse 12A* WT 1582 b sin 
John 5:15 


* QAVNYYEUEV Tolc loudaloic P® P>ABEGHI OW 1 565 579 700 892 1342 Byz f; 
Bover (HF RV avnyyetvs) Lach Soden Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH™"'s 


ElIEV TOLC LOUDALOLG N C La ej qsincur pesh bo; Merk (NEB) Tisch WH" 
* QmMMYYEIAEv Tolc toudaloic D K A 13 33 1241 1424 
John 5:17 


* tnoous anekpivato PEADEFGHKLNI AO W 0233 1 13 28 33 157 565 579 700 
1342 1424 Byza aur bcd (e) f ff? j | (q) vg (Sin KUptouc aneKpivato) cur pesh hark sa 
bo arm geo slav; Bover HF Lach Merk RV Soden Treg [UBS] Vogels 


* ameKptvato P® N B W 0141 892 1071 1241 pbo; NEB Tisch Weiss WH 
John 5:29 


* olde ta davAa P® NA (D omits ta) EGHKLIF AO W 070 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 
1241 1342 1424 Byz vg hark; Bover HF [Lach] RV Soden [Treg] UBS Vogels WH™'3 


ol Ta davAa P® B ae ff?; Merk (NEB) Tisch Weiss WH** 


* KQLOL Ta davAa P& W 
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John 5:37 
* matnp eketvoc P* P® XN BL W 892 a ff? j; Bover (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* tTlatTnp autous PEAEGHKT AOW 1 13 33 565 579 700 1342 1424 Byz vg; HF Lach 
Merk Soden Vogels 


* TOTNP EKELVOC aUTOC D 
John 6:3 
*  inoouc P® n* B D W; Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS WH 


o oouc NAEGHKLI OW 1 13 565 579 700 892 1242 1342 1424 Byz; Bover HF 
Merk (RV) Soden Vogels Weiss 


- omitA 
John 6:7 
* 0 mtAimmoc P® N LN W 892 1071; Merk (NEB) Tisch [UBS] Weiss 


- @otAimmoc P>ABDEGHKTI AO W 1 13 33 565 579 700 1241 1342 1424 Byz; Bover 
HF Lach (RV) Soden Treg Vogels WH 


John 6:10 


* eimev P*4 N B La sin cur pesh sa bo arm; Bover (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 


> emev O&©SAEHKWT AO W 1 13 337 N427 565 579 700 892 1342 1424 Byzb q hark; 
HF [Lach] Merk Soden Vogels 


* eimev ouv P® D G 1241 vg 
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John 6:23 


aAAa nAS_ev rAotaplia unattested; Merk (NEB) (RV cA8e) Treg (UBS ri cid[pta]) 
Vogels 


aAAa naAg_ev trAota P*® B; WH 


aAAa O€ nAG_ev TAotapia AE F GH A O 18 28 700 (892 aAAa de nv TAoLaplia) 1006 
1010 (1342 mAotapla eA8ev) 1424 1506 Byz; (HF eA8e) 


adda oe nAG_ev mola W (W aAAa oe MAola NAGEv) 157; Lach 
aAAa nASov rAotapia (L) 091 33 579; Bover Soden Tisch Weiss 


aAAa oe nAsov Trotapia (K 1241 aAAa oe TAOoLapla NAPov) (N kat aAAa) F 1 205 565 
(1071) 


aAAwv TAoLaplwv EABovtTwv D (b j r') cur? (pal) arm? 


eTIEABOVTWV OUV TWV TAOLWV N 


John 6:29 


o mooucABDKLNTOA1 13 33 205 579 1506; Bover Lach (RV) Soden Treg 
[UBS] [Vogels] WH 


inoouc P®>NE GHWT AW 565 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz; HF Merk (NEB) Tisch 
Weiss 


John 6:35 


eimev P*4 B L T 579 1071 a b er’ sin cur pesh bo arm; Merk (NEB) RV Treg UBS 
Weiss WH 


elmevV OUVNDNI OW 0141 13 33 157 1241 ®4 2211 hark; Bover Soden Tisch Vogels 
elmsev O&€ AE GH KA 1 565 700 892 1342 1424 Byz hark™"s; HF [Lach] 


John 6:36 
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ewpakate ye P& P™4 BD EFGHKLN(T ewpaxate un!) WF AO W 0141 0156 1 
13 28 33 157 565 579 700 892 1071 1241 1342 1424 Byz aur cd f ff? | am pesh hark pal 
sa bo pbo ach? arm geo eth slav; Bover HF [Lach] Merk NEB™s RV Soden Treg [UBS] 
Vogels Weiss [WH] 


ewpakatse NAabegqsin cur; NEB“™ Tisch 
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John 6:39 


EV TH EOXATN NUEPANAD KN 13 33 1241 1424 pm; Bover HF™"s Lach Merk (NEB) 
Tisch [UBS] Vogels Weiss 


TH EOxaTH nuspa P* P> BCE GHLTWTI AO W 1 565 579 700 892 1006 1342 pm 
e; HF* (RV) Soden Treg WH 


John 6:40 


eYW EV TH EOXATH NHEpPAaA NKLN W 13 33 1241 & 2" ac f ff? q am cav dubl mediol val; 
Bover HF™"s (Lach [eyw]) (NEB) Merk Tisch (UBS [ev]) Vogels Weiss 


EYW TN EOxaTH NUspa P> BCE GHWT AO 565 579 700 892 1342 1424 Byze harl; 
HF™ (RV) Soden Treg WH 


EV TN EOxAaTN NnuUEpa P*®AD aur bl 
TN EOXATN NYEPA 1 


John 6:54 


TH coxaTn nuspa P* P>NBDEGHLUWF OW 047 1 33 565 579 1424 pm harl; 
HF™ Merk (NEB) (RV) Tisch Treg UBS WH 


EV TNH EOxaTH nYUEpa C KT A 0250 13 700 892 1241 1342 pm am cav dubl mediol val; 
Bover HF™s [Lach] Soden Vogels Weiss 


John 6:66 


EK TWV HOOnTwWvV P*® BGT 1 205 33 565 ab ef q; Bover [Lach] Treg [UBS] WH 


Twv WaBntTWwV NCDEHKLWTEI A OW 0250 13 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz; 
HF Merk (NEB) (RV) Soden Tisch Vogels Weiss 


John 6:71 


EK TWV OWSEKAa P*%? B C* DL; Bover Lach Merk (NEB) RV Treg UBS Weiss WH 


WV EK TOV OWOEKA P®©NCZ7EGHKWTI AO W 0105 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 
(1342) 1424 Byz hark; HF Soden Tisch Vogels 
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John 7:8 


oukK avaBatvw ND K MM 1071 1079 1241 1242 1546 a aur bcd e ff? vg cur sin bo arm 
geo eth slav; Bover Gr NEB" RVs Soden Tisch Treg UBS WH™"3 


oumw avaBatvw P* P>BEFGHLNTWTI AO W 070 0105 0250 1 13 28 157 565 
579 700 892 1010 1342 1424 Byz f q pesh hark sa ach? pbo; HF Lach Merk NEB™s 
RV Vogels Weiss WH" 


John 7:9 


ElmwV AUTOG P® N D* KLN W X11 070 1 205 565 1071 1079 1241 1242 1546 aur b| vg 
sa pbo bo ach? arm geo’ slav; Bover Soden Tisch UBS WH™"3 


elmwv autoic P> BD'EFGHTTSI AO W 0105 0250 13 33 157 579 700 892 1342” 
1424 Byzfqr' hark pal geo?; HF Lach Merk (NEB) RV Treg Vogels Weiss WH" 


elmwv Ae 


ELTIWV AUTOLC aUTOC a ff? 


John 7:12A 


YOYYUOHOS MEPL AUTOU NV TOAUG P® BLT W 1241 b q; Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Treg 
UBS Vogels Weiss WH 


YOYYUOHOC nv MEpl AUTOU TIOAUC P®* 070“4 33; Bover Soden Tisch 


YOYYUOHOS TOoAUC MEpL AUTOU HVE GHKT A 0105 0250 1 13 565 579 1342 1424 Byz 
vg; HF 


YOYYUOHOC TIOAUC Nv TMEpl AUTOU N N W 892 983 
YOYYUOHOSC TIEPL AUTOU Nv O 


YOYYUOHOC nv mEept autToU P®* D 


John 7:12B 
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de eAsyov P4 B NT W X © 0250 1 13 33 565 892 vg hark sa pbo; Bover Merk (NEB) 
RV Soden [UBS] [Vogels] Weiss [WH] 


edsyov P6NDEGHKLI AW 0105 579 700 1241 1342 1424 Byzb eqr'; HF Lach 
Tisch Treg 
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John 7:16 


0 inoouc PS DE GHKLTWSF AO W 0105 0250 1 13 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 
1424 Byz; Bover HF Lach Merk (RV) Soden [UBS] Vogels Weiss 


inoouc NB (33); (NEB) Tisch Treg WH 


John 7:34 


eupnosete ys P® BNT X 0105 565 sin cur pesh hark; Bover Lach RV [UBS] WH 


eupnoste PENDEGHKLWTI AO W 1 13 33 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz OL 
vg; HF Merk (NEB) Soden Tisch Treg Vogels Weiss 


John 7:36 


eupnosete us P*® BT X 1 565 892 sin cur pesh hark; Bover Lach RV [UBS] WH 


eupnostse P©>NDEHKLWI AO W 0105 13 33 579 700 1241 1342 1424 Byz OL am; 
HF Merk (NEB) Soden Tisch Treg Vogels Weiss 


John 7:42 


oux Nn Ypadn P® B(* N oukx) LT © W; Bover Lach (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss WH 


ouxin ypadn NADEGHKWTF A 0105 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 
Byz; HF Merk (RV) Soden Tisch Vogels 


John 7:46 


EAGANOEV OUTWC AVOpwrtwe P*> P”> N2 B LT W bo; Lach RV UBS WH 


EAGANOEV OUTWC AVEPWMWC WC OUTOC AGAEL O AVOPwWNwe (uNattested?); Merk NEB 
Tisch (Treg [wc ouUTOC 0 av8pwnwo]) Weiss 


outwe eAeAnoev avOpwrmoc we ouTOcC 0 av8pwmoc EGHKT AO 0141 1 157 346 
565 579 892 983 (1010) 1071 1342 1424 Byzefqr' am (harl) hark sa ach? pbo arm geo 
eth slav; Bover HF Soden Vogels 


OUTWC AVOPWMWC EAGANOEV WC OUTOS AQGAEL O avOpwrtoc P®&* N* pesh pal 
OUTWC AV8PwWMWC EAAANOEV WC OUTOGC AaAEl D aur c 

EAAANOCEV OUTWC AVEPwWTIWC WC OUTOC 0 avV8pwrwc N W 33 983 1071 1241 
eAQANOCEV AVOpwWTIWC WC OUTOC O avOpwmwe 13° 28 700 
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John 7:50 
o eA9WV TIPOG AUTOV TO TPOTEpOV P® L W; Bover Merk Soden (UBS [to]) Vogels 
* o¢€A8Wv MpOC aUTOV TIPOTEPOV P” N? B T; Lach (NEB) RV Treg Weiss WH 
* omit X*; Tisch 
o eAOWV VUKTOG TIPOG GUTOV E GH F 579 700 1342 Byz vg; HF 
* 0 &€A8WVv TIPOC aUTOV vuUKTOG K N A W 0250 hark™ 


o eABWV VUKTOG TIPOG AUTOV TO TIPOTEPOV O 1 13 (33 POC GUTOV VUKTOO) 205 565 
892 r' 


* 0 €ABWV TO TIPOTEPOV VUKTOS TIDOG aWTov 1241 
0 EABWV TIPOG AUTOV VUKTOC TO MIpwTov (D) (hark**) 


John 7:53-8:11 

Note: No attempt will be made to list all the variants within this passage; the nature of the 
witnesses means that any such comparison is less than meaningful, and some editions do not 
properly include the text anyway. 


- include passage after 7:52 DGHKMUF 28 205 579 700 892 1010 1071 1342 Byz aur 
c de ff? j r' vg pal arm”; Bover [Gr] HF Merk (NEB™3) [RV] [Soden] [[UBS]] 
[[Vogels]] Weiss™"s 


omit passage P® P”> x (AC defective but lack space) BLNTWXYAOW 0141 0211 
33 157 565 1241 1333" 1424* 2768 a f1q sin cur pesh hark sa ach? pbo arm™s geo 
slav; Lach™ RV™"s Treg™ Weiss™ 


* include passage after 7:52 with ** or other indications of doubt E S (A omits 7:53-8:2) 
1424719 


include passage after John 21:25 1 1582 arm™ss 
* include passage after John 7:36 225 
* include passage after Luke 21:38 13 346 828 983 
* include passage after Luke 24:53 1333° 


* include passage as appendix in some form NEB Tisch [[WH]] 
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John 8:23 


TOUTOU TOU KOOHOU P® P* B T W 13 892 1010 e; Lach Merk Treg UBS Weiss WH 


TOU KOOHOU TOUTOUNDEGHKLI AO W 0250 1 13 33 543 565 579 700 788 983 
1241 1342 1424 Byz vg; Bover HF (NEB) (RV) Soden Tisch Vogels 


John 8:38 


Tapa TOU TaTpoc moleite P® B L W 597 arm geo; Lach RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 


Tapa TOU TATPOG UUWV TOLEITE NC K © 1 13 33 565 892 f hark™3; Bover Merk NEB 
Soden Vogels 


Tapa Tou matpoc AaAstte P* 


Tapa TW MATPL UUwv MoLeits (D Mapa TW NMaTpPl UUWV TaUTA MoLlsITs) EF GHNF AW 
0250 28 157 579 700 1071 1241 1342 1424 Byz vg pesh hark”; HF 


John 8:39 


aBpaau EoTe Ta epya Tou aBpaadu enoleite P” N* B? D 070; Bover Gr RV™ Tisch 
Treg UBS WH™=s 


aBpadu €oTe Ta Epya TOU aBpadu Enoleite av N? L; Merk Soden 
aBpaau EoTte Ta epya Tou aBpadu moteite P® B* ff? vg; NEB™"3 RV™"3 Weiss WH" 


aBpadau nte Ta epya tou aBpaadu emotsite av CK N AW 1 33 565 579s" 892 1006 
pm b; HF™"s Vogels 


aBpadau nite ta epya tou aBpaau enoiité EF GHS VYWF OA Q 0250 28 157 
1342 1424 pm; NEB" HF** 


aBpadu nte ta epya Tou aBpadu molette av 700 


aBpadau €OTEe Ta epya Tou aBpaadu molette av Lach? 


John 8:54 


ott BEOc NUwv (P& L 205 579"? ott o BEOC NUwWv) P>AB?CEGHKWFI AO©O701 
33 565 892 1241 Byz fam harl mediol sangall sin cur pesh hark sa pbo;HF Lach Merk 
NEB Tisch UBS Vogels Weiss WH™"'3 


ott BE0c UUWv (P®* ott oO BEOC UUWV) NX B* D F X W 157* 346 700 1010 1071 1079 
1342 1424 1546 abce ff? q!| cav pal; Bover RV Soden Treg WH" 
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John 8:55 


EOOUAL OMOLOG ULV P® AB W © 1 157 565; Bover Lach Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 


EOOUAL OHOLOG ULWV NACE GHKLI AW 070 13 33 579 700 892 1241 1424 Byz; 
HF (RV) Soden Tisch Vogels 


OUOLOC EOOHAL ULV D 


OUOLOC UUWV EGOoHAl P® 13 1342 


John 8:58 


inoouc P® B C 579%": Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS WH 


o ijoousc PENADEGHKLI AO W 070 1 13 33 565 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz; 
Bover HF Lach (RV) Soden Vogels Weiss 


John 9:10 


Twc ouv P® NC DLN O W 070 157 ff? hark** ach?; Bover [Lach] Merk RV [Soden] 
Tisch [UBS] [WH] 


mwc P>ABEGHKWT A 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz vg sin pesh 
pbo bo; HF (NEB) Treg Vogels Weiss 


John 9:16 


adAol oe eAsyov NBD W070 1 13 205 565 cd willem sin pesh sa; Bover RV Soden 
[UBS] [Vogels] Weiss [WH] 


aAAol sAsyov P® P>AEGHKLEI A O W 0250 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byza 
aur b e f ff? | r' am cav harl lindisf theo tol hark; HF Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg 


John 9:20 
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aneKpl8noav ouv P® P*% nN B; Bover (NEB) Tisch UBS Weiss WH 
aneKkpl8noav L W X 11 070 33 69 892 1241 ae ff? r' sa bo; RV Treg Vogels 
amekp.i8noav autoic D © 1 565 vg; [Lach] 

aneKkpli8noav oe autoic AEHKT A W 0250 579 700 1342 1424 Byz hark; HF 


anekp.i8noav oe; Merk Soden 
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John 9:26 


* autw P” x* B D W 57922427 @ b e ff? vg sin sa bo; Bover Lach NEB RV Tisch Treg 
UBS Weiss WH 


* autTw madiv P®§N?AEGHKLI A OW 070 0250 1 13 33 56524427 700 892 1241 
1342 1424 Byz fq pesh hark; HF Merk [Soden] Vogels 


John 9:28 
* Kal eAoloopnoav P* N* B W 070; Merk (NEB) RV UBS Weiss WH 


- gdolopnoav P*AE GKT A 700 892 1342 1424 Byz vg; Bover HF Lach Tisch 
Vogels 


* ot de eAoloopnoav N?D LN O WY 0250 1 33 157 205 565 579 1071 1241 af sin pesh 
hark; Soden Treg 


- edoldopnoay ouv 13 4 2211 
John 9:31 


* ayuaptwAwv o Beoc P® P> NAE*°GKLW A 0250 1 13 33 700 892 1424 Byz vg; HF 
(RV) Soden Tisch UBS Vogels 


o 8E0c auaptTwAwWv B D O A W 070 §4 711 a e; Bover Lach Merk (NEB) Treg Weiss 
WH 


* auaptwAov o 8Eeoc E* FT 565 57924 S983 1006 1241 1342 
John 9:35A 
*  tnoouc P* N* B; Merk (NEB) Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


* Otlnoouc P®*N?-ADEGKLWI AO WY 070 0250 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 
1424 Byz; Bover HF Lach (RV) Soden [Treg] Vogels 


John 9:35B 
* eimev P* x* BD We; Bover NEB (RV eine) Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


* elmév auTwW P® N7AEGKLI A OW 070 0250 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 
1424 Byza bf ff? vg pesh hark sa; HF Lach Merk [Soden] [Treg] Vogels 
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John 10:7A 
* TEV OUV TIAALV O tnoouc P*4? P’”5; (NEB) UBS Weiss (WH [o]) 


ElEV OUV TIAALV AUTOIC O NGOoOUGC DE GLI AO W 579 700 892" 1342 Byz; Bover 
HF Merk (RV) Soden Treg Vogels 


* §ITIEV OUV AUTOLC TIAALV O INGOUG NPA K 13° 33 1424 1506 vg hark; Lach 
*  §lMIEV AUTOLC O tnOOUC P&* N? 
*  §lTIEV OUV QUTOIC O INGOUC P* P&: W 1 69 205 565 788 1241 
ELTIEV AUTOLC TIGALV O LNOOUG N*APUdNA27 4 3*? sin? 
*  gsITIEV OUV TIAALV Inoouc B 
* E€ITIEV OUV AUTOLC TIAALV 0250 
*  €ITIEV OUV O InooUC Tisch 
John 10:7B 


OTL Eyw eiupt PENADEWT AO 0250 1 13 565 892%"° 1342 Byz vg; HF [Lach] Merk 
(NEB) Tisch UBS Vogels Weiss 


> syw eiutP® BGKLU XN WY 28 33 157 579 700 1241 1006 1071 1424 a arm; Bover 
RV Soden Treg WH 
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John 10:29A 


O TATNP HOU O OEOWKEV HOL TavTWV YELCov B* vg; NEB™'s (RV™'"s A edwke) Treg 
UBS Weiss WH" 


O TIATNP HOU O OEOWKEV HOL NMAVTWV HELGWV N? L W W; NEB™"s Soden 


O TIATHP HOU OC SOEOWKEV HOL HEICWV Navtwv EGH KT A 1 33 565 579 700 1241 
Byz; (HF A cowKke Lach NEB" (RV™ A cduKkse) Vogels 


O TATNP OC SEOWKEV HOL HELGWV TAVTWV B92sPP 1424 
O TATNP HOU OC EDWKEV HELCWV TaVTWv P®* 

O TIATNP HOU OC EDOWKEV HOL HELCWV TavTwWv P®ée 

O TATNP O OEOWKEV HOL TAVTWV HELCWV N* 

O TATNP HOU OC SEOWKEV HOL HELCOV TavtTwv AO 

O TATNP HOU OC SEOWKEV HOL TMAVTWV HELCOV Be 

O TATNP HOU O SEGWKWC HOL MAVTWV HEICWV D 

O TATNP HOU OC OEOWKEV HOL AUTA HEICWV MavTwv 69 
O TATNP OC SEOWKEV HOL AUTA HEICWV NAaVTWV 13 

O TIATNP O OEOWKEV LOL TAaVTWV HELCOV ab Ce ff? 

O TATNP HOU OC SEOWKEV HOL MAVTWV HELCWV Bover Merk WH™=s 


O TATNP O OEOWKEV HOL TAVTWV YELCOV Tisch 


John 10:29B 


TOU TaTpoc P® P’”“4 xn B L sin pbo; NEB RV Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


Tou TMatpoc HOUADEGHKWTI AO W 1 13 33 565 579 700 892" 1241 1342 1424 
Byz OL vg pesh hark sa ach? bo; Bover HF Lach Merk [Soden] [Treg] Vogels 


John 11:2 


Yaplay P*4 B 33 hark; Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss WH 


yapia P®NADEGHKLWTI AO W 0250 1 13 565 579 700 892%" 1241 1342 1424 
Byz (sa bo ach? autn yapta); Bover HF Lach (RV) Soden Tisch Vogels 
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John 11:19A 


TIpOc Thv HapGav P® P44 N B C* LW X 33 157 579 1241 arm; Bover Lach NEB RV 
Treg UBS Weiss WH 


Ti9oc Tac TIepl WapBav P*"*A C7 EGHKF AO W 0250 1 13 565 700 1342 1424 Byz 
hark; HF Merk Soden Tisch Vogels 


Tieoc yap8av D OL? vg? 


John 11:19B 


TOU adeAdou P* P*® P>NBDLW O ff? | r' arm; Bover NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS 
Weiss WH 


TOU aAdEAMOU AUTWVACEGHKF AW 0250 1 13 33 565 700 892"? 1241 1342 1424 
Byz vg pesh hark; HF Lach [Merk] [Soden] Vogels 


John 11:20 


yYaplay © 33 565 579 1582 hark; Merk (NEB) UBS Weiss WH" 


Hapia Ps Pv P77 NABCDEGHKLWTI AW 0250 1 13 700 892" 1241 1342 1424 
Byz sa bo; Bover HF Lach (RV) Soden Tisch Treg Vogels WH™2 


John 11:21 


TOV Inoouv Kuple P* P& Pev4 AC7 DEGHKLWTI AO W 0250 1 13 33 565 579 700 
B92=uPP 1241 1342 1424 Byz; Bover HF Lach (RV) Soden (Treg [tov]) UBS Vogels 
Weiss 


inoouv Kuplis N C* 213; Merk (NEB) Tisch WH 


inoouv B (sin) 


John 11:29A 
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eyep8n taxu P® X B C* DLW X W 33 157 579 1071 1241 abcef ff? dubl harl karol 
kenan sanger val sin pesh hark™3 arm; Bover Lach RV Soden Treg UBS WH 


eYEIpETAl TaxU P* P®©A C7 EGHKTI AO 0250 1 13 700 1342 1424 Byz am cav mon 
tol hark*; HF Merk NEB Tisch Vogels Weiss 
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John 11:29B 


* npxeto P>XBC*LW XW 157 579 1071 1241 ab ff? | sin pesh arm; Bover (NEB) RV 
Soden Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* epxetat P* P® AC? DEGHKT A O 0250 1 13 700 1342 1424 Byz hark; HF Lach 
Merk Tisch Vogels 


John 11:32 
* waptay Pe: P% B C* E* L 33 579; Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* wapta P* P& NAC7DE°GHKWI AO W 0250 1 13 700 892" 1241 1342 1424 Byz 
sa bo; HF Bover Lach (RV) Soden Vogels 


John 11:44 
* e€nAGev Pd Pe P75 B C* LW; Merk (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* Kal s&nA8ev NA C3 (D #" vg sin kat eugu0) EG HK WT A © 0250 1 13 33 579 700 
B92P 1241 1342 1424 Byz pesh hark; Bover HF Lach [Soden] Vogels 


John 11:45 


> aemomnoev PPP®NA*EGHKLWI AO W 0250 13 33 579 700 892"P 1241 1342 
1424 Byzabcf ff? vg; HF Lach NEB RV™"3 Tisch UBS WH™s 


* Oo emoinoev P& 4 Ac B C(? 0 Emolnoev ONUELOV O tnoouG) D 1 1010 1582 e; Bover 
Merk RV Soden Treg Vogels Weiss WH" 


* 00a eTioInoev P< 0141 
John 11:46 
* ijoouc P* P® B C DL; Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


Oo moouUGcGNAEGHKWTI AO W1 13 33 700 892" 1241 1342 1424 Byz; Bover HF 
Merk (RV) Soden Vogels 
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John 12:1 


EK VEKOWV tnooUC P® B; (NEB) (RV) Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


EK VEKPWV O INGOOUC ADE GLW A 0233”4 0250 33 1424*v4 1506; Bover Lach Merk 
(Soden [0 tnoouo)) Treg Vogels 


eK veKpwv HKT OW 1 565 700 892" 1241 1342 1424° Byz sin; HF 


IN OOUG EK VEKPWV N* (N? 579 O INOOUG EK VEKPWV) 


John 12:3 


Haplay B 1 33 565 579 4 211; Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss WH 


yHapla P®NADEGHKLWF AO W 0250 13 700 892%" 1241 1342 1424 Byz; Bover 
HF Lach (RV) Soden Tisch Vogels 


John 12:4A 


Aevyel oe P® NX B W 579 7"; Merk (NEB) RV Tisch UBS Weiss (WH [5¢}) 


Asye.\ouvADEGHKT AOW1 13 565 700 892" 1342 1424 Byz vg hark; Bover HF 
Lach Soden Treg Vogels 


AsvyetL 33 1241 aer'sa ac? pbo arm 


John 12:4B 
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LOUdAC O LOKAPLWTNC EC EK TWV HABNHTWV AUTOU N 1241 ** sin? pesh sa ach?; Bover 
Merk Tisch (UBS [ek]) Vogels 


lOUDAC O LOKAPLWTNS ELC TWV HABNTwWV aUTOU P® P74 B L W 33 579; (NEB) RV Treg 
Weiss WH 


ElC EK TOV UABNTWV AUTOU LOUdaC O LOKapLWTNS 1 205 565 1071 1582; Soden 


ElC EK TWV HABNTWV AUTOU LOUSAC Olu“wWVvOC LoKapIWTnNC AE GHT A © 13 700 
B92=uPP 1342 1424 Byz hark; HF Lach 


ElC EK TWV HABNTWV AUTOU LOUSaAC ano KapUWTOU D 

EK TWV HABNTWV AUTOU LOUSAC OIUWVOC LoKapLWTNs K 

ElC TWV UABNTWV AUTOU LoUdaC CLLWVOC LoKapLWTNS Q 
ElC EK TWV HABNTWV AUTOU LOUSAC CLLWVOC loKapLWToU W 


ElC EK TOV HABNTWV AUTOU LOUdAC LoKapLWTNS 0233 vg 
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John 12:12 


o oxAoc P®* BL 13 sin?; Bover Merk NEB RV™"s UBS Weiss WH 


oxAOG NADEGHKWE AW 1 33 565 579 700 892" 1241 1342 1424 Byz; HF Lach 
RV Soden Tisch Treg Vogels 


0 oxAoc o P& 


OuvV Oo oxAoc 0 © 


John 12:22A 


oO miAummoc P® P” B LX I° 33 892 1006 1071 1241; Bover HF Merk (NEB) Treg UBS 
Weiss WH 


omUAimmoc NADEGHKWTI AO W 0250 1 13 565 579 700 1342 1424 Byz; Lach (RV) 
Soden Tisch Vogels 


John 12:22B 


EPXETAL AVOPEAC Kal MiAimmoc Kat P*>4 A B La sin?; Bover Lach NEB RV Tisch Treg 
UBS Weiss WH 


KAL TIAQALV EPXETAL AVOPEAC KA MiAimmoc Kal N; Merk 


KL TAALV avopEac kal diAimmoc EGHKT AW 0250 1 13 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 
1424 Byz hark; HF Vogels 


TIAALV EPXETAL AVOPEAC Kal MiAimmoc Kal; Soden 

avopeac de Kal miAimmoc P& (O(*) avdpeac Te Kal piAimmoo) c (I) sa ach? pbo 
TaAtv Oo avdopaiac Kal dtAimmoc D 

KQL TIAALV AVOpPEaC Kal O MlAtmmoc W 

KQLTIAALV AVOpEac Kal plAumtoc Kal 33 


KQL TIAALV O AVOpEac O€ KALO OiAtmmoc P&* b? ff?? 


John 12:36 


inoouc P® B DL YW; Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


oO tnoouc P*NAEGHKWTI AO 0250 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz; 
Bover HF Merk (RV) Soden Vogels 
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John 13:6A 


Asyet P® P*% B DL; Bover (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


KaLAsyet.NAEGHKWIAOW 1 13 33 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz vg; HF 
Lach Merk Soden Vogels 


John 13:6B 


aut P® P’> X* B b pal pbo; Bover Lach NEB RV Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


autw ekeivoc NADEGHKLWI AO W 1 13 33 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz 
ff? | hark sa ach?; HF Merk Soden [Treg] Vogels 


QUTW OLUWV sin pesh 


TIETPOC vg pbo bo 


John 13:10 


0 njoouG PENADEGHKLWFEF AO 1 13 33 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz; 
Bover HF Lach (RV) Soden [Treg] UBS Vogels Weiss 


inoouc P% ud N427 B: Merk (NEB) Tisch WH 


omit UV 


John 13:21 


0 tnoouc PACDEGHKWI AO W 1 13 33 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz; 
Bover HF Lach Merk (RV) Soden [Treg] [UBS] Vogels 


inoouc P®* N BL; (NEB) Tisch Weiss WH 


John 13:22 


eBAeriov N° B C W e pbo arm; (NEB) RV Tisch UBS WH 


eBAeriov ouv P®N*ADEGHKLWTI AO 1 13 33 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz 
hark ach? bo; Bover HF™ Lach Merk Soden [Treg] Vogels Weiss 


eBAetiov Oe 1093 a sin pesh; HF™s 


John 13:23 
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nv avakseiwevoc B C* L W 892 1424 sin; Bover (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


nv o€ avaksiwevoc PSNAC7DEGHKWTEI A O1 13 33 579 700 1241 1342 Byz OL 
vg pesh hark**; HF Lach Merk [Soden] Vogels 
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John 13:25 


avaneowv OUV EKELvOC P®*vid N2 L 33 892; Bover UBS Vogels 
avameowv eketvoc B Ce sin; Merk (NEB) RV Treg Weiss WH 
ETUMEOWV OUV EKELVOG PS N* DW A 1 13 565 1241 hark™3; Tisch 
emlnmeowv oe eketvocAE GHF © 700 1342 1424 Byz hark; HF Soden 
avameowv o€ Eketvoc K W; Lach 


OTL TIEOWV OUV EKELVOG 579 


John 13:26 


anmokplvetal o nooOUCAC7EGHKT AO YW 1 33 565 700 1342 Byz; HF Tisch (Treg 
UBS [o]) 


AMOKPLVETAL OUV O INGOUOK< C* L 892; Bover Merk (NEB) RV Soden Vogels Weiss 
(WH [o]) 


AMOKPLVETAL INOOUG P® W 5794 1506 

AMOKPLVETAL O INOOUC Kal AEYEL N* (1241 ...KAL EIMEV) 
ANOKPLVETAL OUV O INOOUC Kal AEYEL N? 

AMOKPLVETAL OUV INGOUC B 

ANMOKPLVETAL AUTW O LNOOUC Kal AEyelt D 13 


ANOKPLVETAL AUTW O INOOUC 1424 e 


John 13:27 


0 tnoouc P®NACDEGHKWTFI AO W1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 
Byz; Bover HF Lach (RV) Soden UBS Vogels Weiss 


tnoouc B L; Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg WH 


John 13:29 


o tnoouc PPACDEGHKLWFE AO W 13 33 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz; 
Bover HF Lach Merk (RV) Soden (Treg UBS [0]) Vogels 


tnoouc N B; (NEB) Tisch Weiss WH 
omit 1 205 565 1506 e sin pesh pbo 
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John 13:31 


inoouc P® N BL A; Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


0 nooucGACDEGHKWF @ (W 1506 ouv o tnoouo) 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 
1342 1424 Byz; Bover HF Lach (RV) Soden Vogels 


John 13:32A 


EL 0 BEoc EdOEGOBN Ev aUTW NFACZEFGHKI AO W 0233 13 28 33 157 565 700 
892 1010 1241 1342 1424 Byzefqr' am cav durmach mediol pesh sa pbo arm (geo) 
eth slav; Bover HF Merk [Lach] NEB“ RV [Soden] Tisch [Treg] [UBS] Vogels Weiss 


omit P® x* B C* DLW 1 579 1071 1506 a aur b cd ff? | ful harl sangall sin hark pal ach? 
mf; NEB™"s WH 


John 13:32B 


QUTOV Ev AUTW P® N*? BH 1006 1342; Bover RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


autov ev cautw NNADEGKLWTI AO W 0233 1 13 28 33 157 565 579 700 892 
1010 1071 1241 1424 Byz; HF Merk NEB? Soden Vogels 


John 13:36 


anekpli8n autw PENAC7>DEGHKWTI AO W1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 
1424 Byz; HF Merk (Soden UBS [autw]) Vogels 


aneKkpl8n B C* L 1071 1093 abcd ef ff? vg pbo bo arm; Bover Lach NEB RV Tisch 
Treg Weiss WH 


John 13:37 


o Tietpoc P® B M W 1 28 33 69 579 1241 1582; Bover Merk (NEB) (RV) Soden UBS 
Weiss (WH [o]) 


TeTPOC NACEGHKLI AO W 1 205 565 700 892 1424 Byz; Gr HF Lach Tisch Treg 
Vogels 


omit D r' ach?; 


John 14:5A 
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Twc P® B C*v4 LW ab sin; Bover Lach RV Treg UBS Weiss WH 


Kaimwc NAC7DEGHKTI AO W 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz vg 
pesh hark; HF Merk NEB Soden Tisch Vogels 
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John 14:5B 


SuvayEeGa Thv odov Eldeval P® (N Thv Odov EldEval SUVaHEBa) A C? E G H (K thv 
odov Sduvayuseéa eldevat) LWT AO W 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz 
vg sin pesh hark sa bo ach?; HF Merk Soden UBS Vogels 


OloauEV ThHv Odov B C* (D b e Thv Odov oldauEvV) a (pbo); Bover Lach (NEB) RV 
Tisch Treg Weiss WH 


John 14:6 


o mooucGABC?>DEGHKWTI AO W1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz; 
Bover HF Lach (RV) Soden Treg [UBS] Vogels Weiss 


inoouc P® nN C* L; Merk (NEB) Tisch WH 


John 14:7A 


El EYVWKATE UE P® (N D* ...euE) (W EyvwKetal) 579 (a) b cde ff? (q) arm geo; Bover 
NEB™s Tisch UBS 


el €YVWKEITE UE (or...cus) BCD'EGHKLNQI AO WY 0141 1 13 28 33 157 565 
700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz aur (f) (r') vg slav; Merk HF Lach NEB™ RV Soden Treg 
Vogels Weiss WH 


EL EYVWKELTE A 


John 14:7B 


WOU YVWwoewo8s P® N D W sa ach? bo arm geo; Bover NEB™9 Tisch UBS 


“ou av noette B C* (L you av eldnte) QW 1 33 565 1582 r'; Merk NEB" RV Treg 
Vogels Weiss WH 


Hou syvwkeite aAVACSEGHKNTF A 13 28 157 700 892 1071 1241 1342 1424 Byz 
aur (f) vg; HF Lach Soden 


“wou EyvwoeoGai (!) 579 
HOU YIVWOKETE eq 


HOU YVOKELTE av O 
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John 14:7C 


Kal armaptiP®NAC7DEGHKWT AO 13 205 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz aur 
b cde f ff? am sin pesh hark; Bover HF [Lach] Tisch UBS Vogels 


anaptt BC*LQ XW 1 33 565 1071 1582* a; Merk (NEB) RV Soden Treg Weiss WH 


John 14:9A 


TOOOUTW XpOVW N*? DL Q W; Lach Tisch UBS WH™"s 


TOOOUTOV xpovwv P®* P>N'ABEGHKI AO W1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 
1424 Byz ff?; Bover HF Merk (NEB) (RV) Soden Treg Vogels Weiss WH" 


John 14:98 


TIwc P® P* N B QW 579 vg pbo bo; Bover Lach (NEB) Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


karmwceADEGHKLI AO W1 13 33 565 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byzfq sin pesh 
hark sa ach?; HF Merk Soden [Treg] Vogels 


John 14:10A 


EV EOL UEVwv P® P* B LW eb vg; Bover RV UBS Weiss WH 


0 €V SHOLWEVOWV NADEGHKWT A O11 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 
Byz; HF [Lach] Merk NEB Soden Tisch [Treg] Vogels 


John 14:10B 
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TIOLEL TA EPYA aUTOU P® N B D; Bover (Lach [autou]) (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 


TIOLEL TA EPYA GUTOUC PL W X 33 57924 N427 1071; Merk Soden 


autouc Tolst Ta sPYVa AE GHKTI AO W 1 13 565 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz vg; 
HF Vogels 
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John 14:16 


iva HEB UUOWV Elc TOV alwva n P*® B 06074427 b: Lach UBS Weiss WH™"s 
iva WES UHEV 1 Elc TOV Alwva Nacf ff? qr’; Tisch 


iva N HEB UUWV Etc TOV alwva L Q W 334 e hark™"3; Bover Merk NEB RV Soden Treg 
Vogels WH" 


iva HEV HEB UUOV ELC TOV alwva P*AE GHKWTFI AO 1 13 565 579 700 892 1241 
1342 1424 Byz vg hark; HF 


IVA HEN El¢ TOV alwva Elc UUwv D 


John 14:17 


YivwoKel P& P”% N B W 579 a; (NEB) UBS Weiss WH 


VivwokKel auUTO PS ADSCEGHKT AO W 1 13 33 565 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz vg; 
Bover HF [Lach] [Merk] RV Soden Tisch Treg Vogels 


Vivwokéel autov D* L 


John 14:19 


Cnoete P” BL; (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


Cnoso8e PENADEGHKLWFEI AO W 1 13 33 565 579 700 892 1241 1342 1424 
Byz; Bover HF Lach Merk (RV) Soden Vogels 


John 14:26 


ElTOV ULV EyW BL X 060 (33 eyw etnov Uutv); Merk (NEB) [UBS] Weiss WH 


elmov UUlV P> NAD K WEF AO YW 1 13 33 5652-ud NA27.Bover 579 700 892PP 1241 1424 Byz 
sa bo; Bover HF Lach (RV) Soden Tisch Treg Vogels 


John 15:10 


Tac evtoAac Tou matpoc HOU ADE GHKLI AO W 0250 1 13 33 565 579 700 
B92s"P 1241 1342 1424 Byze f; HF Lach (RV) Treg UBS Vogels 


TOU TIaTpOC Tac EvToAac P® B a b ff?; WH™ 
TOU TIATPOG HOU Tac EvToAac N? vg; Bover Merk (NEB) Soden Tisch Weiss WH™'3 


TOU TIATPOC HOU Tac EVTOAAC HOU N* 
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John 15:26 


otav €A8n P# XN B A 579 1006 e | ach?; (NEB) Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


otav de sABHADEGHKLE OW 1 13 33 56579%427 700 B92"P 1241 1342 1424 Byz 
sin pesh hark pbo; Bover HF Lach Merk (RV) Soden [Treg] Vogels 


John 16:13A 


EV TH GANGEIa Maon N° (D) L W (© Ev naon Tn aAnGEta) 1 33 565 (579 Ev Ty aAnOEla 
Tmaotv) 1071 1582 b c ff? (arm) geo"; Bover Soden Tisch UBS WH™"s 


el¢ THV AAnBELtav Macav AB am durmach ful mediol sangall sanger; Lach Merk (NEB) 
Treg Weiss WH" 


el¢ Taoav Thv aAnGetav EGH KF A © 068 0141 0233 13 28 157 700 892%" 1010 
1241 1342 1424 Byzfqr'; HF (RV) Vogels 


EV TN AANGVELA N* 


(tThVv?) aAn@etav maoav aur c cav harl val 


John 16:13B 


ooa akouos! B D* WW 1 579 1582 *4 21; Bover Soden UBS Vogels WH™3 
00d AKOUEL NX L 33 b e; Merk (NEB) RV Tisch Treg Weiss WH" 


ooa (e)av akouon AE GKF A 0250 13 565 700 892 1241 1342 1424 Byz; (HF 00a av 
akouon) 


ooa akouon Lach 
ooa (€)av akouoet D' E*aPud Bover H © 


00a (€)av AKOUEL 33 


John 16:18 
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EAEYOV OUV TL EOTLV TOUTO P® N B (D* omits eXeyov ouv) LW W 1 13 33 565 579 
1071 1582; Bover Lach (RV cotol) Treg UBS Weiss WH 


eAEYOV OUV TOUTO TL EoTIivV AD? EGH KT A © 0250 700 892:PP apudNa27 4944 1342 
1424 Byz; HF Merk (NEB) Soden Tisch Vogels 
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John 16:19 


EYVW O INGOUC N D 1 33 565 1582*; Bover Soden (UBS [o0]) Weiss 
EYVW iNGouc P® B L W; Merk (NEB) (RV) Tisch Treg WH 


EYVW OUV O NOOUCGAE GHKF AW 183 700 892° 1241 1342 1424 Byz; HF Lach 
Vogels 


EYVW OE O INGOUC O 579 4 


John 16:31 


inoouc P# P® BC W © 0109 0250 **; Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS WH 


0 nooUGNADEGHLI AW 1 13 33 565 579 700 892" 1241 1342 1424 Byz; Bover 
HF Lach (RV) Soden Vogels Weiss 


John 17:1 


inoouc N B © 0109 0250; Merk (NEB) Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


o noouc PPACDEGHKLWEI AW 1 13 33 565 579 700 892%"P 1241 1342 1424 
Byz; Bover HF Lach (RV) Soden Treg Vogels 


John 17:8 


edwKkac Hol A (B eduKEc Hol) C D W I* 579; Bover Lach Merk NEB RV Tisch Treg 
UBS Weiss WH" 


dedwkas HOLNEGHKLI AO W 0109 1 13 33 565 700 892" 1241 1342 1424 Byz; 
HF Soden Vogels WH™= 


John 17:11 


QUTOL EV TW KOOHW N B 1241 d f; Merk (NEB) Tisch UBS WH" 


OUTOL EV TW KOOHWACDEGHKLWI AO W1 13 33 565 579 700 892° 1342 
1424 Byz am; Bover HF Lach (RV) Soden Treg Vogels Weiss WH™"3 


EV TW KOOUW Pv 


John 17:21A 


matsp NACEGHKLI AO W1 13 33 565 579 700 892%" 1241 1342 1424 Byz; Lach 
(NEB) (RV) Soden UBS Vogels 


matnp B DN W; Bover HF Merk Tisch Treg Weiss WH 
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John 17:21B 


* wot P&B C*DWabcde (r') sin sa ach? pbo arm geo; NEB Tisch Treg UBS 
Weiss WH 


* eVWOlVNAC7EGHKLNI AO WY 0141 1 13 28 33 157 565 579 700 892" 1071 
1241 1342 1424 Byz aur f q am pesh hark eth slav; Bover HF [Lach] Merk (RVev wot) 
Soden Vogels 


John 17:21C 
* tmoteun P® x* B C* W; (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS WH 


* motevon P°xXPAC7DEGHKLF AO W 1 13 33 565 579 700 892%" 1241 1342 1424 
Byz; Bover HF Lach Merk (RV) Soden Vogels Weiss 


John 17:24 


* matseONCDEGHKLWI AO W1 13 33 565 579 700 892"? 1241 1342 1424 Byz; 
HF (NEB) (RV) Soden UBS Vogels 


matnp AB N; Bover Merk Lach Tisch Treg Weiss WH 
John 18:1A 
inoouc N B L*; Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* Otmoouc PVF AC DEGKL°EWI AO W 0250 1 13 33 565 579 700 892"P 1241 1342 
1424 Byz; Bover HF Lach (RV) Soden Vogels 


John 18:1B 


* Tou kedpwv AS A 0250 c ef g' q sin pesh hark; Bover Gr Lach Merk (NEB) Soden 
UBS Weiss 


* TOU KEdOpoU N* DWabr’'; Tisch 


* Twv Ksspwv VPBCEGKLI AO W 1 13 33 565 579 700 892" 1241 1342 1424 Byz; 
HF (RV) Treg Vogels WH 


* Tov devdopwv (!) 9 
John 18:2 
* tjoouc XBLX A; Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


0 noouc AC D (E GH"*T A 892 kat o inoouo) K W O W 1 13 33 565 579 700 1241 
1342 1424 Byz; Bover HF Merk (RV) Soden Vogels 
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John 18:3 


EK TWV Paplodlwv N** D L 579 a? aur?; Bover Merk (NEB) (Soden [ek twv]) Tisch 
UBS (WH [ex]) 


TwV dapltoaiwv B 0141; Lach Treg Weiss 


mdapioaiwv NACE GKWF AO W 0250 1 13 33 565 700 892"P 1241 1424 Byz; HF 
(RV) Vogels?4 Bover 


John 18:5 


AEYEL AUTOIC EYW Elwt P® (B Weiss WH™"9 Asyei auTOoIc Eyw Eltt IWOOUO) D 7 751 (a 
AEYEL AUTOIC EYW ELL INOOUC Os) ber’ sin pbo; NEB Treg UBS WH 


AEYEL AUTOLC O INOOUC EYW Elul (N Tisch AEyet aUTOIC nNooUG) ACE KLNWF AO 
W 0141 0250 1 13 28 33 157 565 579 700 892" 1071 1241 1342 1424 Byz aur cf q vg 
pesh hark sa bo ach? arm geo slav; Bover HF Lach Merk RV Soden (Tisch) Vogels 


John 18:7 


empwWtnoev autouc P*“4ABCLU XW 13 (33 npwtnoev autouo) 205 209 1006 
1071 ef qr' ful arm; Bover Lach Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss WH 


autouc empwtnosv P*"*xn DEK WT A © 0250 1 565 579 700 892" 1241 (1342) 
1424 1582 Byza aur b c am cav durmach harl mediol val; (HF (RV)etmpwtnos) Soden 
Tisch Vogels 


John 18:20 


QUTW tNOOUG P® (N inGOUG aUTw) B Ds? LO OQ; Bover (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS WH 


auTw Oo noousACEHKWT AW 0250 1 13 33 565 579 700 892%" 1241 1342 1424 
Byz; HF Lach Merk Soden Vogels Weiss 


John 18:23 


aneKpl8n aUTW tnoouc B C* L © 1241; Merk Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS WH 


ameKpl8n aAUTW O INGOUG (N W 13 579 arm o dE tnoouc ElmEev auTwW) A C? De E GH 
- A W 0250 1 33 565 579 700 892%"P 1342 1424 Byz hark; Bover HF (RV) Soden 
Vogels Weiss 
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John 18:29 


KaTAa TOU avOpwrou P*® N7AC DP EGHKLWI AO W 1 13 33 565 700 892%"P 
1241 1342 1424 Byz vg; Bover HF Lach Merk (RV) Soden Treg [UBS] Vogels 


TOU avVO@pwnou N* B 087“" 579 e q?; (NEB) Tisch Weiss WH 


John 18:31 


eimov autw BC eqsin pesh pbo bo arm; Merk (NEB) RV UBS Weiss WH 


ElmoVv OUV aUTW PP NE GHLWTE AW 0109 0250 13 33 579 892" 1342 1424 Byz 
ach?; Bover HF [Lach] Soden Tisch Treg Vogels 


elmov Os autw A D™e K N U © 11 087 1 205 565 700 1241 hark 


John 18:34 


QAAOL Elmov ool (P® aAAol Etnev ool) BC Dr L W; Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss WH 


QAAOl ool Eimov P®4 N A C? E G H K (N aAAoc oot eimov) TF A © W 087 0109 1 13 33 
565 579 700 892° 1241 1342 1424 Byz am cav durmach harl; Bover HF Lach (RV) 
Soden Tisch Vogels 


John 18:36 


Ol EUOL NYWVIGOvTO av N B? LW X W 0109 1 13 33 579 1071 1582; Bover Soden Treg 
(UBS [av]) WH 


av Ol EHOL NYwWviGovto AD? EGHKF A © 0250 205 209 565 700 892" 1241 1342 
1424 Byz q; HF Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Tisch Vogels Weiss 


Ol EHOL HYWVvICovTo B* 


John 19:4 
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Kal cEndAGev Ps A BK LI] 33 1071 pesh; Lach (NEB) (RV c&eA8e) Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 


etnAsev nN D™? FT 1 205 565 1342 am cav harl sangall hark; Bover Gr Tisch WH™9 


e=ndGev ouv Pe W A © W 0250 13 579 700 892"? 1241 1424 Byz (b ff2); HF Merk 
(Soden [ouv]) Vogels 
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John 19:11A 


* aneKpl8n autw tnoouc B Dr W (c j tnoouc or o tnoouo); (Lach UBS [autw]) RV 
Treg WH 


* ameKpl8n AUTW O InNGOUC NL N° W 1 33 205 565 579 1506; Bover Soden 


* aneKpl6n moouc P®4 (Pe: illegible for ;aoUG/o tnoouo) E H K T 700 892 12414 
1342 1424 Byz (vg hark bo pbo tnoouc oro inoouo); Gr HF Merk (NEB) Tisch Vogels 
Weiss 


aneKpi8n o inoouc AM N* A (13 aneKkpl6n oO inoouc Kal Elmev AUTW) 1071 
* KQaLaTEeKpLOn Oo inoouc (P® illegible for tyaoud/o tnoouUO) O 
John 19:11B 


* OUK elxeG eEouolav P® BE K WF AO 1 13 700 892"? 1342 1424 Byz OL vg pesh 
hark; HF Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH 


* OUK exelc EFouclav NA DP HL N VATIW 33 565 579 1071 1241 **; Bover Soden 
Tisch 


John 19:12 


* loudalol ekpauyaoav AEeyovTsec P&v4 B Deep W 33 157 700 892° 1071; Merk (NEB) 
Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH 


loudalot Ekpauyacov Asyovtec AL MN W OT] 1 69 565 788 1241 1342 1506 *; 
Bover Lach Soden Tisch 


* ltoudalot expadcov Aeyovtec N?EHKT A 1424 Byz hark; HF (RV) 
LOUSALOL EAEYOV N* 
* ltoudatot eKpauyacov 579 
John 19:24 


* TANPwWEN n AsyouoaA DF" EHKLNWT OW 0141 1 13 33 157 565 579 700 892suPP 
1071 1241 (1342) 1424 Byz aur f q vg pesh hark bo arm eth slav; Bover HF [Merk] RV 
[Soden] Treg [UBS] Vogels 


* TANPwWON NB **abce ff? r' pbo ach? geo; Lach NEB Tisch Weiss WH 
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John 19:30 


* TO o&0c 0 InOOouG Pt N2 A DPE GHKLI OW 1 13 33 565 579 700 892"P 1241 
1342 1424 Byz; Bover HF Merk (NEB) (RV) Soden (Treg UBS WH [o]) Vogels Weiss 


* TO OfOCc tnoouc B W 
* TO O&0C N* a pbo; Tisch 
John 19:33 
* €ldov non auTtov P® B L W; Merk Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


eloov auTOV non NADP EGHKT © W 0250 1 13 33 565 579 700 892" 1241 1342 
1424 Byz vg; Bover HF Lach (NEB) (RV) Soden Vogels 


John 19:35 


TloTeuOontse N7A DMP EGHKLNWE © 1 13 33 565 579 700 892" 1241 1424 Byz; 
Bover HF Lach (NEB) (RV) (Soden UBS rmoteu[Z]nte) Treg Vogels Weiss 


* TULOTEUNTE N* BW; Merk Tisch WH 
omit verse e 
John 19:38 


* oamo apiwasaiag NEGKWTI AO 1 13 33 565 700 892*"P 1241 1342 1424 Byz pesh 
hark; Bover HF Merk (RV) [Soden] Tisch [UBS] Vogels 


* amo apiwaGaiac Pv A B Dee H L W 579; Lach (NEB) Treg Weiss WH 
John 20:10 
TI9O0C AUTOUC N* BL; (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS WH 


* TIpoc seauTOUG N?7A DMP EGHKWTI AO W 050 1 13 33 565 579 700 892s"P 1241 
1342 1424 Byz; Bover HF Lach Merk (RV) Soden Vogels Weiss 


John 20:15 
*  inoouc P® N B LW 0250; Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS WH 


0 MOoUCGADEGKT AO W 1 13 33 565 700 892" 1241 1342 1424 Byz; Bover HF 
Merk (RV) Soden Vogels Weiss 
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John 20:16 
* tqoouc B DL © 050; Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS WH 


* OMmooucNAEGKWT AW 0250 1 13 33 565 700 892" 1241 1342 1424 Byz; Bover 
HF Merk (RV) Soden Vogels Weiss 


John 20:17 
* toouc B DL YW; Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS WH 


* OMmooucNAEGKWTFI AO 050 1 13 33 565 700 892" 1241 1342 1424 Byz; Bover 
HF Merk (RV) Soden Vogels Weiss 


John 20:18 
* wapltay PX BL 1 33 565 1582 *4; Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS WH 


* yapliaADEGKWFAOW 0250 13 205 209 700 892s" 1241 1342 1424 Byz pbo bo; 
Bover HF Lach (RV) Soden Vogels Weiss 


John 20:21 


* 0 tmoouc naAvABEGHKNF AO 078 (1 565 1071 naAtv o tnooud) 13 33 157 700 
B92PP 1241 1342 1424 Byz b f ff? pesh hark; HF Lach Merk NEB RV [UBS] Vogels 
Weiss [WH] 


* moadw N DL (W) W 050 0141 1506 ** a aurcdeqr' vg sin sa bo ach? arm geo; Bover 
Soden Tisch Treg 


John 20:24 
* tnoouc P®N BD; Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* oOmooucAEGHKLWF AO W 050 078 1 13 33 565 700 892"? 1241 1342 1424 Byz; 
Bover HF Merk (RV) Soden Vogels 


John 20:25 


* Tov TuMOv TOV nNAwvV NPBDEGHKLWFE AW 1 13 33 565 700 892" 1241 1342 
1424 Byz pbo bo; HF NEB RV Soden Treg UBS Vogels WH 


* TOV TOTIOV TWV NAwvV A O 078 0250 vg (sin) hark arm; Bover Lach Merk Tisch Weiss 


* NV XELPAV AUTOU N* 
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John 20:31 


* tmotevontse VPACDEGHKLNWEI AW 1 13 33 565 700 1071 1241 1342 1424 
Byz; HF Lach NEB™s RV Soden Treg (UBS rioteu[Z]nte) Vogels Weiss 


* tTlotTeUuNnTE P®4 N* B © 0250 157 892rr 2211: Bover Merk NEB“ Tisch WH 
* omit verse G* 
John 21:3 


* e€nA8ov katB C D K W 1 13 565 700 892" 1424 Byz a eq; HF RV Tisch Treg UBS 
WH Weiss 


e=nAsov ouv katN GLN OI 33 157 205 209 983 1241 ** pbo; Bover Merk NEB 
Soden Vogels 


* Kal e&naABov katA (P kat nAsov kat) W 2"! vg hark**; [Lach] 
John 21:4 


* etc Tov alylaAov BCE GH K 1 13 565 1241 1342 1424 Byz hark; HF Merk (NEB) RV 
Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


* emt Tov atylaAov NADLM U O W 33 205 209 700 892™r 1006 1071 ** 72; Bover 
Lach Soden Tisch WH™?2 


* omit (€lo/ET) TOV alyLGAOV ... IWOOUC EOoTLV W 
John 21:5 


o mooucACDEGHKLIFAOW 1 13 33 565 700 892" 1241 1342 1424 Byz; 
Bover HF [Lach] (RV) Soden (Treg UBS [o]) Vogels Weiss 


* tjoouc XN B; Merk (NEB) Tisch WH 
omit A** W asin 
John 21:13 
* epxXEeTAal noouc B D W; Lach Merk (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS WH 
* EPXETALO INGOUC NCLW 1 33 157* 565 700 892%" 644 2211. Gr Bover Soden Weiss 


* EPXETAL OUV O NOOUGAE GHKF A © 13 1241 1342 1424 Byz f ff? hark bo; HF 
Vogels 
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John 21:17(B) 


* QuTW oO Mmoouc BookeAEGHKT AO W 13 700 892"? 1241 1342 1424 Byz; Bover 
HF Merk (RV) Soden (UBS [0 tnoouo]) Vogels Weiss 


auTw tnoouc Books B C; Lach (NEB) (Treg [tnoouo]) WH 
* @uTw BooKke XN D W 1 33 205 565 1071 sin pbo bo; Tisch 
John 21:18 


* Kal adAAoc os CwostAEGHKF AO W 13 700 892" 1241 1342 1424 Byz vg; Bover 
HF Lach (RV) Tisch UBS Vogels 


* Kal QAAoc Cwosl os B C*"4; Merk (NEB) Treg Weiss WH 
* KQLQAAOL o& Cwoouolv P*“4 D W I 1 565 1582 hark™3 pbo; Soden 
* Kal GAAOL GWOOUOLV OE N C? 

John 21:23A 


* OUK Elmtev Oe P®4 N B C W 33 (c) (sin) (pesh); Merk (NEB) (RV eine) Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 


KAL OUK cimeVADEGHKTI AO W 1 13 565 700 892° 1241 1342 1424 Byz vg hark; 
Bover HF Lach Soden Tisch Vogels#°u4 ‘427 


John 21:23B 


EPXOHUAL TL TIPOC OF N' AB C* (D Epxouat mpoc os) EGHK WIL AO YW 0141 13 33 
157 700 892°" 1071 1241 1342 1424 Byz aur b (c adds ou pol akoAouB@sl) d f ff? g r' vg 
pesh hark pbo bo; Bover HF Lach Merk NEB RV Treg (UBS [TI Tl90c o¢]) Vogels 
Weiss WH 


* EpPXOUAL N* C24 1 22 565 1582* ae sin arm geo; Soden Tisch 
John 21:24A 


* Kalo ypawac B D b? e? ff?? q? r'?; Bover Lach Merk (NEB) RV Treg UBS Vogels 
Weiss WH" 


* KalLypawac NX*ACEGHKWE AW 1 565 700 892" 1241 1342 1424 Byz; HF Tisch 
WH™g 


* oKalypawac N' O 13 33 %"' c? hark**; Soden (WH™?" [o]) 
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John 21:24B 
* aAn8nc auTou n Yaptupia eotiv B C* W; Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* aAnOnc eotiv n Yaptupia auTOU NAC7 EGHKF AO W1 13 565 700 892" 12414 
1342 1424 Byz; Bover HF Lach (RV) Soden Vogels 


* aAn@nc eottv autou n yaptupia D & 22"" aur 


* aAn@nc auTou Eotiv yn Yaptupla 33 
John 21:25 


* KoOHOv xwonoaltAC7DEGHKWTI AO YW 1 13 33 565 700 892" 1241 1342 1424 
Byz; Bover HF Soden UBS Vogels 


* KOOLOV xwpnostv N' B C*; Merk (NEB) RV Treg Weiss WH 


* omit verse 25 N*; Tisch 


Acts 
Acts 1:11 


* euBAsrmovtec PN? AC D W 614 1175 Byz; Bover Clark HF™ Lach Soden (UBS 
[eu]BAETIovTEO) 


BAemovtsc P44 X* BE 33 81 88 181 323 945 1241 1505 1739"; HF™"s Merk (NEB) 
RV Tisch Treg Vogels Weiss WH 


Acts 1:14 
* Tolc adeAdoic NA C* D 88 104 1175 vg arm; Bover Clark Lach Soden Tisch UBS 


* ouv ToLc adeAdoic B C? E W 33 81 323 614 945 1241 1505 1739" Byz; HF Merk 
(NEB) (RV) [Treg] Vogels Weiss WH 


Acts 1:16 
* ijoouv NAB C’*; Bover Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* Tov noouv C? DE W 33 81 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739s" Byz; Clark HF Merk 
(RV) [Soden] Vogels 
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Acts 2:5 
* €l¢ LEMPOUOAANL (N*) A 88 1175; Bover Tisch UBS Weiss WH™'3 


* €V LEPOUGAANLH N? B (C) (D) (E) YW 33 81 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739-° Byz; 
Clark HF Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Treg Soden Vogels WH" 


Acts 2:7A 


* gétotavto oe B D 614 1241 pm gig r mae; Clark HF* Lach Merk NEB UBS Vogels 
Weiss WH 


* ge€lOoTAVTO O€ MavTEC N(* anavteo) AC E W 33 81 88 181 323 945 1505 1611 1739 
1891 pme pw vg pesh hark sa bo arm; Bover HF™"s RV Soden Tisch [Treg] 


Acts 2:7B 

* oux lOou NDE 81 88 1175 1891; Lach Tisch UBS WH™="3 

* ouxt dou B; Bover (NEB) Treg Weiss WH" 

* OUK lOoU P*¥AC W 33 323 614 945 1241 1505 Byz; Clark HF Merk (RV) Soden Vogels 
Acts 2:12 


dinmopouv C D E W 096 81 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz; Bover Clark HF 
Lach Soden UBS Vogels 


* OlnmopouvTo NAB 076; Merk (NEB) RV Tisch Treg Weiss WH 
* Otnmopouv aAAnAotc 33 
Acts 2:34 


elmeév O KUpLOG P”% N? A B?C E W 33 81 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz; HF 
Lach (RV) Soden [UBS] Vogels 


* elev KUPLOC N* B* D; Bover Clark Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg WH Weiss 
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Acts 2:43(B)-44(A) 


* Old TWV amooTOAWV eyiveto B D P 81 323 (614 dla Twv XELpWV TWV ANOOTOAWV 
eYiveTto) 945 1241 1505 1739 Byzd gig p* r hark sa (arm); Clark (HF™ eyiveto; HF™"9 
evyeveto) Lach Merk NEB RV Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* OLA TWV ATOOTOAWV EVIVETO EV LEPOUOAANHW MoBoc TE nv YWEYaC Em Mavtac P”““4 N 
(AC eyeveto) (W) 88 (326) (1175 ...ceyivETO 51a TWV AMOOTOAWV) (2495 ...poBoc OE 
nv...) e tw vg (mae) bo (slav); Bover RV™9 [Soden] Tisch Vogels 


* Old TWV AMOOTOAWV EYLVETO EV LEMPOUGAANLH (E Ola TWV XELPWV TWV ATIOOTOAWV 
EYLVOVTO EV LEPOUGAANH) 33 104 (2344 eyeveTto) pesh 


Acts 3:6 


* eyelpse Kal MepinatetAC E WU 095 33 36 81 88 181 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 
1891 2344 Byze gig h p w vg pesh hark mae bo arm geo eth slav; (Clark) (HF™ cyeips 
Kal, HF™*"s evetpat Kat) Lach [Soden] [Treg] [UBS] Vogels Weiss 


* mTepinatet NB Dd sa; Bover Merk NEB RV Tisch WH 
Acts 3:10 
ott autoc P* NAC 36 81 181 326 1505 gig w vg; Lach Soden Tisch UBS 


* ott outoc BD E W 334 323 614 945 1175 1241 1739 Byz; Bover Clark HF Merk 
(NEB) (RV) Treg Vogels Weiss WH 


Acts 3:13 


* 0 8€0c LoaaK kal Oo BEoc \aKWB P”% N (AD Lach @8€0¢c toaak kal 8Eoc takWB) C 36 88 
104 326 1175 vg mae bo arm; Bover Clark (Lach) Soden Tisch (UBS ...[o 9¢00] ... [o 
8e00]) 


* ltoaak Kal LaKWB BE W 02364 33 81 323 614 945 1241 1505 1739 Byz gig h pesh hark; 
Merk HF NEB RV Treg Vogels Weiss WH 


Acts 4:4A 


* Kaleyevn8n o api8uoc P* AE W 0165 33 81 323 614 945 1141 1241 1505 1739 Byz; 
Bover HF Merk [Soden] [Treg] [UBS] Vogels 


* Kal eyevnOn api8uoc N B (D* kat api8uoc Te eyevnOn; D* Kat aptOyoc EyevnOn); 
Clark Lach (NEB) (RV) Tisch Weiss WH 
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Acts 4:4B 
* we xiAiadec mevtse B D 0165; Bover Clark [Lach] (NEB) [Treg] [UBS] Weiss WH 
* xtAladec mevte P4“ NA 81 1175 t vg; Tisch 


* WoOél x\Aladsec Tevte E W 33 323 614 945 1241 1505 1739 Byz; HF Merk RV [Soden] 
Vogels 


Acts 4:8 


* tpeoButepolt P* NX AB 0165 88 1175 sa bo eth; Lach Merk NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS 
Weiss WH 


TINPEOBUTEPOL TOU LopasA DE P W 33 36 181 323 614 945 1241 1505 1739 1891 2344 
Byz d e gig h (pesh) hark mae arm geo slav; Bover Clark HF Soden Vogels 


Acts 4:18 


* To kKaBOAOU P% N-AE W 33 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz; Bover Clark HF 
(RV) Soden Treg UBS Vogels 


* Ka8oAou N* B; Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch Weiss WH 


* OUYKATATLOEHEVWV SE AUTWV TH YVWUN PwWvNnoavTses auTOUG TAaPWyyelAavto kaTa 
To for Kal KaAEoavTsEo... KABOAOU D (gig) (h) (hark™"2) (mae); 


Acts 4:22 
* yeyovel B D; Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* svyevyoveLNAE W 33 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz; Bover Clark HF Merk RV 
Soden Vogels 


Acts 4:24 


deonmota Ou Oo TIOINOacG P”% NAB 2495 colb dem bo; Lach Merk NEB RV Tisch Treg 
UBS Weiss WH 


* OEonota ou O 8Eoc o noinoac DE P W (33 181 2344 (arm) Kuple 0 8Eoc oO Notnoao) 
36 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 1891 Byz (d) e gig p pesh hark (sa) mae geo slav; 
Bover Clark HF [Soden] [Vogels] 
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Acts 4:28 


* BouAn cou NAC D Ec 33 614 1175249427 1241 1505 Byz bam cav ful sangall val pesh 
hark; Bover Clark HF Lach NEB RV Soden Tisch Treg [UBS] Vogels 


* BouAn A* B E* 323 945 1739 e gig am* colb dubl leg sang theo tol arm; Merk Weiss 
WH 


Acts 4:32 


* amnavta kolva NAE W 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz; HF Soden Tisch Treg 
UBS Vogels 


* mavta kotva P® Pv B D; Bover Clark Lach Merk (NEB) Weiss WH 
Acts 4:33 


* TNS AVAOTADEWC TOU KUPLOU tnooUG P® P YW 181 614 1241 1505 2344 Byz gig p t hark 
sa eth; Bover HF (RV™) Soden Treg UBS Vogels 


* TOU KUPLOU INOOUG TNS avaoTtacEewc B; Merk NEB Weiss WH 


* TNS AVAOTADEWS INOOUC XPLOTOG TO KUPLOU N A (36 307 453 theo ...KUPLOU NUWVv) 
1175 am bam cav colb dubl ful leg sanger val; Tisch 


* TOU KUPLOU INOOU [xpLOTOU] THC avactacEwc Lach 


TNS AVAOTAGEWC TOU KUPLOU tnOOUC xplotoc D E 323 945 1739 1891 r (geo) slav; 
Clark (RV™29) 


* TNS avacTAdEWC INOOU xploTOU pesh 
Acts 4:37 
* TOC TOUC TIOdaC N E 36 p; Merk NEB Tisch UBS Weiss 


* mapa touc modac P®” P* ABD W 33 323 914 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz; Bover Clark 
HF Lach (RV) Soden Treg Vogels WH 
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Acts 5:8 


* ameKpl8n SE TpO0C aUTHV METPOC P”%4 N A B 01894 (36 aneKplOn SE MeTpOC TIpOC 
autnv) 1175 (1739 aneKpl6n Se MPO0C aUTNV O METPOO) (am) bam ful sanger leg val; 
Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* aneKpl8n de autn o Metpoc (W omits 0) 334 323 614 945 1241 1505 Byz; Bover 
Clark HF (RV) (Soden [o0]) Vogels 


* elev O€ TIPOC AUTNV O TleTpOC D d gig p Cav reg tol 
* TIpOC nV OMETPOG EgH E 
Acts 5:19 
avoléac tac 8Bupac P* NA 36 181 453 1175; Soden Tisch UBS 


* nvolge tac 8Bupac B E W 089 323 614 945 1241 1505 1739 Byz; Bover HF Lach Merk 
(NEB) (RV) Treg Vogels Weiss WH 


* avewéEev tac 8upac D; Clark 
Acts 5:23 


* TO dsouWTNpPLOV NAB D eh; Bover Clark Lach (NEB) (RV) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 


* TO HEV SeOuWTNpLOv E W 33 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz vg; HF Merk 
[Soden] Vogels 


Acts 5:26 
Nyev autouc N B D' 88 d; (NEB) Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


* nyayev autouc AE W 334 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz; Bover Clark HF 
Lach Merk (RV) Soden Treg Vogels 


* mnyayov autous D* 2495 pesh 
Acts 5:28 


* ou Tapayyedlia XN? D E P (W ouxt napayyedAta) 36 181 323 614 945 1241 1505 1739 
1891 2344 Byze hp wpesh hark mae arm eth slav; Bover Clark HF Lach Merk Soden 
Treg [UBS] 


* tTiapayyeAta P”% X* AB 1175 d gig vg bo geo; NEB RV Tisch Vogels Weiss WH 
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Acts 5:31 
* TOU douval X* B; Bover Merk (NEB) RV Tisch [UBS] Weiss [WH] 


* dOouvat P4¥ x? ADE W 33 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz; Clark HF Lach 
Soden Treg Vogels 


Acts 5:33 


* Kat eBouAovto AB E W 36 104 614 2138 sa bo eth; Lach (NEB) RV Treg UBS Vogels 
Weiss WH 


* Kal eBouAgouvTo N D P 181 323 945 (1175 1241 1409 geo kat eBouAsuocavto) 1505 
1739 1891 2344 Byz; Bover Clark HF Merk Soden Tisch 


Acts 6:3 
* emlokeWwaode oe N B; Merk RV™ Tisch UBS Weiss WH™ 


* emlokewao8s ouv C E VY 33 36 181 323 614 945 1241 1505 1739 1891 Byze gig t vg 
pesh hark slav; Bover Clark HF NEB RV™s Soden Treg Vogels 


* eTmloKeWwaove On A; Lach WH™'3 
* emloKkewaove P” arm geo eth 
* emloKeWaoe Oe ouv 1175 


* Tl OUV EOTLV ASEAMOL ETMOKEWAOBE EF UULV AUTWV avdopac for emloKEWaoOE SE 
adeAgol avdopac c& uuwv Dh p mae 


Acts 6:5 


* avdpa mAnpns P*NACDE W 33 614 1175 1241 1505 pm; Clark HF* Lach Soden 
UBS WH"™s 


avopa mAnpn B 323 945 1739 2495 pm; Bover HF™'s Merk (NEB) (RV) Tisch Treg 
Vogels Weiss WH" 


Acts 6:13 


* TOU AYLOU TOUTOU (P® TOoUTOU TOU ayLoU) B C 33 36 69 88 181 323 945 1739 1891 hp 
t cav tol pesh hark; Bover HF™9 Merk (NEB) RV Soden [UBS] Weiss [WH] 


* Tou ayilou P*NADE W 0175 614 1175 1241 1505 Byz am ful; Clark HF*t Lach Tisch 
Treg Vogels 
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Acts 7:10 


- Kaled oAov P* NAC E 88 104 181 323 945 1175 1739 1891 p vg; Bover Soden Tisch 
[UBS] WH™=s 


- Kat oAov B D WY 33 614 1241 1505 Byz e gig t; Clark HF Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Treg 
Vogels Weiss WH" 


Acts 7:13 


* yevoc Tou wond P*® D W 334 323 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz; Bover Clark HF 
Merk (RV) Soden (UBS [Tou]) Vogels 


* yevoc autou P” NAE 181 t vg arm; NEB Tisch 
vevoc twond B C 88; Lach Treg Weiss WH 
Acts 7:19 


* ToUuc TaTepas HUWVAC E P W 36 81 181 323 614 945 1241 1739 1891 2344 Byze gig 
p bam cav colb dem sanger sangall val pesh hark geo eth slav; HF RV [Soden] [UBS] 
Vogels 


* Touc matepac P”% N B D 1175 1409 1505 am ful leg; Bover Clark Lach Merk NEB 
Tisch Treg WH Weiss 


Acts 7:25 


Touc adeAdmouc auToOU ADE W 33 81 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byzdep 
colb reg? tol pesh hark; Clark HF Lach Merk [Soden] [UBS] Vogels 


* ToUC adeAdouc P“ NBC 6 gig t am cav ful; Bover (NEB) RV Tisch Treg WH Weiss 
Acts 7:43A 


* Tou Beou UUWv P* NACE W 33 81 323 (614 1505 tou Beou nyuWwv) 945 1175 1241 
1739 Byzh p vg hark bo mae; HF Soden [UBS] Vogels 


* tou 8sou B D 36 453 gig pesh sa arm; Bover Clark Lach Merk NEB RV Tisch Treg 
Weiss WH 
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Acts 7:43B 
* paidav P”% N° A 453 1175 pesh hark; UBS 
* poyuda B; Weiss WH 
* poyudav N*; Tisch 


pedav C E W 33 36 pm; Bover Clark HF™2 Lach Merk NEB RV Soden Treg 
Vogels" NA27 


* psyudav 323 945 1739 pm vg; HF* 
pedogav 1241 2495; HF™rs 
* peyday D 
> peda 81 1505 
peda 104 
Acts 7:60 


* TaUTNV ThHv auaptiav Pv A B C D; Bover Clark Lach Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 


* Thv auaptiav tautnv P4¥ NE W 33 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz; HF (RV) 
Soden Tisch Vogels 


Acts 8:18 
* TIVEUUC N Acd 427 B sq mae; Merk NEB RV™*"3 Tisch [Treg] UBS Weiss WH 


* TIVEUUC TO ayLov P45 P74 A(arud UBS4, Souter, Bover: A\* apud NA27) ( [TY E L P W 33 36 81 181 323 614 
945 1175 1241 1505 1739 1891 Byz OL vg pesh hark bo arm geo eth slav; Bover Clark 
HF Lach RV™ Soden Vogels 


Acts 8:32 


* KEelpavtToc P®v¢ P4 NAC EHLW 36 69 88 104 323 429 614 1175 1505 1611; HF™ 
Soden Tisch UBS WH" 


Kelpovtoc B 33 81 945 1241 1739 Byz; Bover Clark HF™'s Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) 
Treg Vogels Weiss WH 
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Acts 8:33A 


* Tameivwost autou C EL WY 334 81 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 Byz e sanger pesh 
hark; HF Merk Soden [UBS] Vogels 


* Tametvwoet P% NX AB 1739 gig am bam cav ful leg val; Bover Clark Lach (NEB) RV 
Tisch Treg Weiss WH 


Acts 8:33B 


* Thv yeveav XABC am bam cav leg tol val hark; Bover Lach (NEB) RV Tisch Treg 
UBS Weiss WH 


* Thv oe yeveav P“¥ EL (W tnv te yeveav) 33 81 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz 
e gig p t sanger tol; Clark HF Merk Soden Vogels 


Acts 9:12 
* geloev avdopa ev opayati BC 1175 mae; (NEB) (UBS WH [ev opauati]) Weiss 
elosev avdpa P“ NA 81 gig pt am colb dem ful sa; Lach RV Tisch 


* eldoev Ev OpauaTtt avdpa E LP 33 181 323 453 614 945 1505 1739 1891 2344 Byze 
armagh arm geo; Bover Clark HF Merk Soden (Treg [ev opauati]) Vogels 


* eldoev ev opauati YU 
omit verse 12h 
Acts 9:19 


evioxuoev P* NAC? EL W 33 81 614 1241 1505 Byz; Clark HF Lach (NEB) (RV) 
Tisch Treg UBS Vogels Weiss 


* evioxu8n B C* 323 945 1175 1611 1739 1891; Bover Merk Soden WH 
*  evlioxuo8n P* 

Acts 9:21 
* lc LEPpOUCAGANU P“ NA 181 1898; Soden Tisch UBS Weiss 


Ev epOUGAAHnH BC EL W 33 81 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz; Bover Clark 
HF Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Treg Vogels WH 
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Acts 9:22 


* ToOUC LoUdaLOUC N* B 36 453 1175; Bover Clark HF Lach Merk Soden Treg [UBS] 
Vogels 


* toudaiouc NAC ELWY 33 81 323 614 945 1241 1505 1739 Byz; (NEB) (RV) Tisch 
Weiss WH 


Acts 9:27 


* OVOHUATL TOU Inoou P“% N EL 33 614 945 1175 1505 1739 Byz; Bover Clark HF (RV) 
Soden UBS (Vogels [Ttou]) 


* oOvopatl noou B C 81 323; Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg Weiss WH 
OVOHATL KUPLOU A 
* OVOHATL TOU INOOU xploTOU WY 
* OVOHATL TOU KUPLOU INOOU 326 1241 p 
* OVOUATL KUPLOU INOOU 104 
Acts 9:34 


* laTdl O€ INOOUG xpLoToc P” N B* C W 334; Clark Lach Merk NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS 
Weiss WH 


* laTdl O€ tnoouUG Oo xplotoc B? EL 81 323 945 1241 1739 Byz; Bover HF Soden Vogels 


l\aTAL O€ O KUPLOG INOOUC xploToc (A LaTAal OE O KUPLOG INOOUC oO xploToO) 36 1175 
gig p am bam<* colb theo tol mae 


* laTal OF O xpLtoTOoc 614 1241 1505 
Acts 9:36 


* epywv ayabwv P* BC E 36 104 181 453 1175; Bover Clark Lach Merk (NEB) Treg 
UBS Weiss WH 


* ayadwv sepywv P® P“N LW 81 323 614 945 1241 1505 1739 Byz; HF (RV) Soden 
Tisch Vogels 
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Acts 9:37 


e8nkav autnv P” N* A 81 1175 p vg; Tisch Treg (UBS [aut nv]) WH™"s 


autnv e8nKkav P* P= xe C EL W 334 323 1241 1505 1739 Byz; Bover Clark HF Lach 
Merk (RV) Soden Vogels 


e8nkav B 36 453 614 e gig; NEB Weiss WH" 


Acts 9:43 


NuEpac iKavac LEltval P® N* B 104; Bover NEB Tisch UBS WH 


QUTOV NHEpac tKavac uslval P* N°AE 81 323 945 1175 1739; Clark HF™"3 Lach Merk 
[Soden] Treg Weiss 


NuEpac tKavac HELval aUTOV C LW 33 614 1241 1505 Byz; HF™ (RV) Vogels 


Acts 10:19A 


elmeévV AUTW TO TveuuO P* DEL W 33 323 614 945 1241 1505 1739 Byz; Clark HF 
(RV) (UBS [auTo)) 


elmgév TO TVEULG aUTW P“% NAC 6 36 81 1175 vg; Bover Lach Soden Tisch Treg 
Vogels WH™*'3 


elev TO Tve UL B; Merk (NEB) Weiss WH" 


Acts 10:19B+C 


Tpeic Cntouvtec o€ P% N 81; NEB™'s UBS WH™"3 
duo Cntouvtsec ose B; NEB™'S Weiss WH" 
Cntouvtec os NEB" Tisch 


Tpeic Cntouol os AC E* 33 36 88 104 181 323 945 1175 1739 1891; Bover (HF™"s RV 
Cntouol) Lach Merk Soden Treg Vogels 


Tpetc Cntouv os E* 


Cntouolw os DLP W 614 1241 1505 Byz; Clark (HF™ Cntouol) 
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Acts 10:36 


* ov ansotsiisv P4¥ N* CDELP W 36 181 323 453 945 1175 1241 1505 1891 2344 Byz 
e pesh hark; Bover Clark HF [Merk] RV™ Soden Tisch [Treg] [UBS] [Vogels] Weiss 
WH™g 


* ameotet\cv N'AB 81 614 623 1611 1739 g pt w vg sa bo arm; Lach NEB RV™'s WH" 
Acts 10:39 


* €v lLEpOUGAGANH P“ NAC E L 33 323 614 945 1175 1241 1739 Byz hark; Bover HF 
[Lach] RV Soden Tisch [UBS] 


* .ispouodAny B D W 1505 gig vg pesh; Clark Merk (NEB) Treg Vogels Weiss WH 
Acts 10:40 
* €V TN TPLTN NUEpA N* C 6 69 467 1319 7; Merk NEB Tisch (UBS[ev]) Weiss 


* TN TeITH nUEpa P” NAB D2? E LP W 33 36 81 181 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 
1891 2344 Byze gp w; Bover Clark HF Lach (RV) Soden Treg Vogels WH 


* META THV TPITHV EYEpAv D* dIt; 
Acts 11:11 


> nyusv P* NAB D6 181 2298 armagh; Lach Merk NEB™"s RV Tisch Treg UBS Vogels 
Weiss WH" 


nunv P*E LW 33 81 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz e gig p w am cav dem ful 
tol pesh hark sa bo geo eth slav; Bover Clark HF NEB™ Soden??u¢ Bevery mars 


* noavd 
Acts 11:13 
* eimovta P“ NAB 6 81; Lach Merk NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* elmovta aqutw DELP W 33 36 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 1891 2344 Byzde 
gig p w vg pesh hark; Bover Clark HF [Soden] Vogels 
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Acts 11:20 


> edAnviotac B DDELP W 36 81 181 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 1891 2344 Byz 
geo; HF RV™"s Soden UBS Vogels WH 


* eAAnvac P”% N° A D* 1518 arm slav; Bover Clark Lach Merk NEB RV Tisch Treg 
Weiss 


* gUayYEeALOTAac N* 
Acts 12:3 
* atnuepatAD E W 33 81 323 614 945 1505 Byz; Clark HF Lach [Soden] [UBS] Vogels 


nuspat P*v4 NX BL 0244 6 88 623 1175 1241 1611 1739 arm; Bover Merk (NEB) RV 
Tisch Treg Weiss WH 


Acts 12:8 


- eimev de BDEW 36 81* 88 181 453 614 945 1175 1739 1891 hark; Bover Clark Lach 
Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss WH 


*  eimev te P*NAL 33 81° 323 1175 1241 1505 Byz; (HF RV eine) Soden Tisch Vogels 
Acts 12:11 


* 0 KUpLOG Tov ayysAov B W 614; Bover Merk (NEB) (UBS Vogels [0] KUpioo) Weiss 
WH*«t 


* KUploc Tov ayysAov NAD EL 33 81 1175 1241 1505 Byz; Clark HF Lach (RV) Soden 
Tisch Treg WH™"'3 


* 0 @€0¢ Tov ayyeAov 36 323 453 945 1739 p 
* KUpLOC O BEOC Tov ayyEeAov 1241 
Acts 12:21 


* Kat KaBioac P*ADELW 33 323 614 945 1241 1505 1739 Byz gig hark; Clark HF 
[Lach] Merk [Soden] [Treg] [UBS] [Vogels] Weiss 


* KaGloac NB 81 1175 p vg; Bover (NEB) RV Tisch WH 
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Acts 13:10 
* TOU KUPLOU N* B; Merk (NEB) [UBS] Weiss WH" 


> KUpLOU P*¥ NAC DELW 33 81 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz; Bover Clark 
HF Lach (RV) Soden Tisch Treg Vogels WH™2 


Acts 13:11 
* Tlapaxpnua Te eneoev N WV 81; Tisch UBS WH"™=3 


* mapaxpnya oe eneoev AB 33 1505; Bover Clark Lach Merk (NEB) RV Soden Treg 
Vogels WH" 


Tapaxpnua os emeneoev P“ E L 323 614 945 1241 1739 Byz; HF Weiss 
* Tl|apaxpnua Te eneneoev P*4 C 1175 
* Kal euBEwc eneoev D 
Acts 13:20 


* Tou mpodntou C DE LW 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz; Clark HF Lach 
[Soden] [UBS] Vogels 


* tmpodntou P” NAB 81; Bover Merk (NEB) RV Tisch Treg Weiss WH 
Acts 13:33 


* TOLC TEKVOLC AUTWV HUlv C? E L P 33 36 81 181 307 323 614 945 1241 1505 1739 
1891 2344 Byz e pesh hark arm geo; Bover Clark HF Merk NEB™"s Soden (UBS 
[autwv]) 


* TOIC TEKVOIC NHWV P% NAB C* D (W p Tolc TeKvoic UUWv) d t w vg; RV Lach NEB™3 
Tisch Treg Vogels#"4"42”7 Weiss WH 


TOLG TEKVOIC AUTWV 1175 gig 
* Tolc TeKkvoic NEB™(!) 
Acts 13:40 


* emeAOn P% X(* ameA8n) B D 33 36 307 453 614 2344 d am cav leg; Bover Clark Lach 
NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* emeAO8n ed U“GaC AC EL P W 097 81 323 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 1891 Byz gig p 
bam ful sangall sanger val pesh hark sa bo arm geo; HF Merk Soden [Vogels] 
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Acts 13:44 


* Tov Aoyov Tou KuploU P” N A B? 33 36 81 181 307 323 326 453 945 1175 1739 1891 
2344 gig p w am bam cav ful leg reg tol val sa geo; Bover Clark Lach RV™"sSoden 
Tisch Treg UBS WH™9 


* Tov Aoyov tou 8sou B* CEL W 614 1241 1505 Byz dem willelm pesh hark bo arm 
slav; HF Merk NEB RV™ Vogels Weiss WH" 


* TIdUAOU TOAUV TE AOYOV MOINOAUEVOU TEpl TOU KUpLOoU D d (mae) 
Acts 13:45 
* uTtio mTauAoU P“* NAB W 614 2138; Bover Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


umlo Tou TaUAOU C D EL 097 33 81 323 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz; Clark HF Merk 
(RV) Soden [Vogels] 


Acts 13:46 
emtelon N* B D* 36 307 hark; Lach (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS WH" 


- emtelon oe NAD'ELW 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz; Bover Clark HF Merk 
Soden Vogels Weiss 


* emtet doe P* P4 C 81 326; WH™"3 
Acts 14:3 
* €Tl TW AOYW N* A pesh; Merk Tisch [UBS] Weiss 


* Tw dAoyw P¥% XN? BC D“ELW 33 81 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz vg; Bover 
Clark HF Lach (NEB) (RV) Soden Treg Vogels WH 


Acts 14:8 
* aduvatoc €v AuoTpoic N* B 1175; Merk (NEB) Tisch UBS WH 


* ev AuOTpOLc aduvatoc P4% NAC LW 33 81 323 614 945 1241 1505 1739 Byz; Bover 
Clark HF Lach (RV) Soden Treg Vogels Weiss 


* aduvatoc DEh mae 
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Acts 14:14 


* watia autwv P4* x* CDELW 81 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz; Bover Clark 
HF Lach (RV) Tisch Treg UBS WH™"'3 


* Watia sauTwv N? AB 33 36 307 453 623; Merk (NEB) (Soden [e]Jautwv) Vogels 
Weiss WH" 


Acts 15:8 
* Oouc P* NAB 8393 81 1175; Bover NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* O0uc auTOIc C E L 0294 323 614 945 1241 1505 1739 Byz| pesh hark; Clark HF Lach 
Merk [Soden] [Vogels] 


douc EettauTtouc D (W) 
Acts 15:9 


* ou8ev BH LP 0294 323 1241 1505; Bover (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Vogels Weiss 
WH 


> oudev P*?NACDE W 33 81 61424427 945 1175 1739 Byz; Clark HF Lach Merk (RV) 
Soden WH™"'s 


Acts 15:16 


* KateoKkauusva P“ AC DL 81 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz; Clark HF Lach 
Soden UBS Vogels 


* KQATEOTPAUUEVA N (B Treg KateotpsunEVa) YW 33 326; Bover Merk NEB RV Tisch 
(Treg) Weiss WH 


* QAVEOKAHUEVA E 
Acts 15:17 
KUPLOC TIOLWV P”% N* B YW; Lach Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* KUuploc Oo TOLWV N? AC D? E L 33 81 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz hark; 
Bover Clark HF Merk (NEB) (RV) Soden Vogels 


* KUPLOC TIOLNOEL D* 
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Acts 15:20 


* Twv adAtloynyuatwv P* NX B D 81 1175 e p*; Bover Clark Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS 
Weiss WH 


* amo Twv aAloynuatwv P* AC EL W 33 323 614 945 1241 1505 1739 Byz vg; HF 
[Merk] (RV) Soden [Vogels] 


Acts 15:23 


* ypawavtec dla xElpoc auTwv P*4 P”% N* A B bo; Bover RV Lach NEB Tisch Treg 
UBS Weiss WH 


* ypaWavtec dla xElpOG AUTWV Tdde N? E L (33 xElpwv) 81 323 945 1175 1241 1505 
1739 Byz hark”; Clark HF (Merk [tade]) Soden Vogels 


* YpaWavTEec EMMOTOANV Ola XELPOG AUTWV TIEPIEXOUCGAV TAdE (C) D gig w (pesh) (sa) 


* ypaWavtec Ola XELPOC AUTWV ETMOTOANV KAL TEWWAVTEC MEpleXxOUGAV Tade 614 
harks 


YpaWavTec ETMOTOANV Old XELNOC AUTWV EXOUGAV TOV TUTIOV TOUTOV W 
Acts 15:25 


- ekAeEausvoic P“ A BL W 33 69 81 614 945 1175 1739 1891 2344 pme gig p w vg 
(pesh) arm geo; HF™'s Lach Merk Soden Treg UBS WH" 


* ekAstauevouc NC DE HP 36 181 307 323 453 1241 1505 pm d hark slav; Bover 
Clark HF* NEB RV Tisch Vogels Weiss WH™"3 


Acts 16:11 


* avaxOevtec OF P*NAE W 6 (33 avax8Evtoo) 81 181 326 1175 2344 e p vg; Clark 
Merk (NEB) Tisch UBS Weiss 


* avax8evtec ouv BCL P“4 36 323 945 1241 1505 1739 1891 Byz gig hark"; Bover HF 
Lach RV Soden Treg Vogels WH 


Tn O€ ETMmaupLOV avaxBEvTEc D(* Ty OE EMaUpLOV axBEvTED) 614 d hark™"3 
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Acts 16:18 
* tmauAoc P* P“ NAB; (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* o maudAoc C (D emotpewac S€ O MaUAOC Tw TMveuUuAaTL Kal StamovnOEic for 
dianovnGEtc SE O MaUAOC Kal ETMOTPEWAC Tw NMveuUaT!) EL W 33 81 323 614 945 
1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz; Bover Clark HF Lach Merk (RV) Soden Vogels 


Acts 16:27 
* Thv yaxaipav BC D 81 1175; Bover Clark Lach Merk NEB RV [Treg UBS] Weiss WH 
* waxatpav P*NAELW 33 323 614 945 1241 1505 1739 Byz; HF Soden Tisch Vogels 
Acts 16:28 
* wEeyadn dwvn o mauAoc A; (UBS [o]) Vogels 
* Oovn HEYAAN mauAoc N C* 33; Tisch Treg 
* TIaUAOC HEYAGAN dwvn B; Merk (NEB) Weiss WH 


= gwvn WEyaAn o mauvAoc CD EL 81 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz; Bover 
Clark HF (RV) Soden 


* wevyaAn mwvn TavAoc PP” W 

* omMauAos dwvn YEYAAN 36 

* mauAos dwvn yEyaAn Lach(?) 
Acts 16:29 


* Kal TW Od P*NACP EL W 33 81 323 614209NA27 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz; 
Bover HF (RV) Soden Tisch [UBS] Vogels 


* Kat ota B C* D; Clark Lach Merk (NEB) Treg Weiss WH 
“*Acts 16:36*** 
ameotaAkav N AB; Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS WH Weiss 
* aneotadAkaolv DE HLP; HF Bover (RV) Soden Vogels 


* aneotetAav C 81 
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Acts 17:3 
* €OTLV O xpLoToc Oo tnoouc B; Merk (NEB) RV (UBS [o] ynoouU0) Weiss WH" 


EOTIV O xplotoc tnoouc LP W 181 323 945 1175 1241 1739 Byz; Bover HF Soden 
Vogels 


* €O0TlVv xpLOTOC tnooUC P“ A D 33”4 81 2344; Clark Lach Tisch Treg WH™'9 
* €0OTLV INOOUC Oo xploTtoc E 36 307 453 bo; HF™"s 
* €OTIV INOOUC xploToc N 614 1505 
* E€OTIV O xXploTosc geo 
Acts 17:11 


> Kad nuspav P* P”% NX D (E) W 33 81 88 323 614 623 945 1505 1739 1891 pm; Clark 
Lach HF™9 Tisch Treg UBS 


* To ka8 nuspav B HL P 6 1175 pm; Bover HF Merk (NEB) (RV) [Soden] Vogels 
Weiss [WH] 


Acts 17:22 


* omaudAoc P* DELW 33 81 323 614 945 1175 1505 1739 Byz; Bover Clark HF Merk 
(RV) Soden [UBS] Vogels 


* mauAoc NAB 326; Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg Weiss WH 
Acts 18:1 


* wEeTa TAaUTA xwPLOGEic Ek P4*! P* N B 33 429 gig vg sa; Bover Lach NEB RV Tisch 
Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* UETA TAUTA XWPLOBEIC O MaUAOC EK A 1739; (Merk Soden [o mauAoo]) Vogels 
* eta OE TaUTA xwWPLOGEIC O TaUAOC EK EHLP W Byz hark; HF 


* avaxwpnoac oe ano D hv N47: Clark? 
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Acts 18:7 


* elonAgev etc olkiav P”% N A D* 33 104 181 323 945 1175 1739 1891 vg pesh hark™ 
arm; Bover Clark Lach Soden Tisch UBS 


* ndAGev etc otkxiav B D? E L © 614 1241 1505 Byz hark; Merk HF (NEB) (RV) Treg 
Vogels Weiss WH 


* €lC OLKLAV 6 
Acts 18:15 


* KOLTNS eyw P* NAB D 33 945 1704 vg bo; Bover Clark Lach (NEB) RV Tisch Treg 
UBS Weiss WH 


KpITnS yap eyw EL Y 323 614 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz pesh hark sa; [Merk] HF 
[Soden] Vogels 


Acts 18:17 
Tavtec P“ NAB vg bo; Bover Lach NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* Tavtec ot cAAnvesc DEL PW 33 181 32324427 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 1891 
2344 Byzd gig (h) pesh hark sa arm geo eth slav; Clark HF Merk [Soden] Vogels 


* TIAVTEC Ol LOUdALOL 36 307 453 610 1678 
Acts 19:1 


* KQTEABELV ELC EdEoov P*“4 N AE W 33 181 326 623 945 1739 1891 arm; Bover HF 
Soden Tisch (UBS [kat]eA8elv) 


eAPetv Elc Edeoov BL 323 614 1175 1241 1505 Byz vg; Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Treg 
Vogels Weiss WH 


* @OeAovtTOC SE TO TAUAOU KATA THVv LOLlav BOUANV MOPEVEOOAL Elc LEPOUDOAUHA EINEV 
QUTW TO TIVEUHUA UTIOOTPEMELV EIC THV Golav OlsEABWV OE TA AVWTEPIKA HEP 
EPXETAL ELC EMEOOv for EVEVETO OE... EIC EMEGOV P*“4 D d hark™"9; Clark 
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Acts 19:3 


* glmev TE elc TL B 36 453 614° 1175 d; (HF™2 RV eine) Lach Merk (NEB) Soden Treg 
UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


* 0 O€ Elmev Etc TL P*?“4 P4 N AE 33 88 623 bo; Bover Tisch WH™*s 
* eimev de eic TLD W 945 1739 1891; Clark 
* glMEV TE TIPOC AUTOUC ElC TLL 323 1241 Byz pesh sa; (HF™ eine) 
* glTEV OUV ELC TL 614* 1505 hark 
* 0 6€ TIAUAOC TIPOG aUTOUC El¢C TL P*® 
Acts 19:6 
* tmauAou tac xalpac EL W 323 614 945 1175 1505 1739 Byz; HF Soden [UBS] Vogels 


TauAou xalpac P“% NAB (D xaipa) 326 1241; Bover (Clark xaipa) Lach Merk (NEB) 
RV Tisch Treg Weiss WH 


Acts 19:9 


Tupavvou P”% NAB 323 945 1739 2344 r cav ful tol sa bo geo; Bover Lach NEB RV 
Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* Tupavvou tivoc EL P W 36 (181) 307 453 1175 1241 1505 Byz e am val (pesh) arm; 
HF [Merk] Soden Vogels 


* TupavvouU TIvOoc amo wpac €' Ewe SEeKaToc D (614 1409 ...amo wpac NewMtNnS EWC 
wpac O€KaTNO) gig w hark**; Clark 


Acts 19:14 


*  tivoc okeua P*' B E 36 307 453 1175 1739 1891 p* pesh arm; Bover Clark Lach Merk 
(NEB) RV Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* Tivec oKxeua P* NAL W 33 323 614 945 1241 1505 (Byz HF etc. ulol oKEUa LoUSLOU 
apXlepewe eta for OKEUd LOUSLOU APXLEPEWC ETITA ULOL) vg hark™; HF Soden Tisch 
Vogels 


oo. (have substantially different texts of verse 14) (P**) (D) (w) (hark™'s); 
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Acts 19:20 


* TOU KUPLOU O AOYOC EWEAVEV KAL LOXUEV (N* LOxUCEV) A B; Lach Merk (NEB) RV 
Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* 0 Aoyoc TOU KUPLOU NUEAVEV Kal loxUEV P” (N? LOxXUGEV) (E 0 Aoyoc To BéEou...) L 
(W ..quEavev Kal loxuGeV Oopmodpa) 33 36 181 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 
17392Pu4 NA27 1891 2344 Byz vg hark; Bover HF Soden Vogels 


* EVLOXUOEV KQALN TLOTIC TOU BEoU NUEavEv Kal ETANBuUvETO D(*) d (pesh); Clark 
Acts 19:30 


* mauAou d& BoUAOUEVOU P”% N* AB 6 33; Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 


* Tou de TavAoU BouAouEVOoU EL Y 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz; Bover HF 
(RV) Soden Vogels 


* TOU TAUAOU O€ BOUAOHEVOU N? 
BOUAOUEVOU O€ TOU TAUAOU D; Clark 
Acts 20:4 


ownatpoc P” NX B 33 p am colb dem ful (tol sa bo owotnatpoo) eth; NEB RV™"3 Tisch 
UBS Weiss WH 


* axpltnc aotac ownatpoc A (D Clark Hexpl TNS aolac OwNaTpoo) E LP (W) (104 (gig) 
OWwOIMAaTpOO) 181 323 614 945 (1175 woat nmatpoc for ownatpoo) 1241 1505 1739 
1891 2344 Byz pesh hark(**); Bover (Clark) HF Lach Merk RV™ Soden [Treg] Vogels 


Acts 20:6 
* omou disetpilWwayev P”% N AE 33; NEB (Soden [on]Jou) Tisch UBS 


* ou dletpiwaysv BL (W ou kal StetpiWaHEv) 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz; 
Bover HF Lach Merk RV Treg Vogels Weiss WH 


* €v 7 kal oltetpiwausv D; Clark 
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Acts 20:13 


TI0EABovtTEc P44 P% NX BC LW 33 36 323 614 945 1505 1739 2138 e; Bover Lach 
(NEB) RV Tisch UBS Vogels Weiss WH™ 


meooeAGovtsec A B* E 1241 Byz; HF (Merk mpo[oJeA8ovteo) Soden Treg WH™"9 
KateA8ovtsc D gig pesh; Clark 


Acts 20:15 


Oauov Ty os P44 P? NABC E 33 36 307 453 1175 1739 1891 2344 (2464 vg (bo) arm 
geo oayuov Kal Tn); Lach Merk NEB™ RV™ Tisch Treg UBS WH 


OQUOV KAL HELVEVTEC EV TOWYUAALW TH L 323 614 945 1505 Byz gig pesh hark sa; 
Bover HF RV™"s Weiss 


OQUOV KL HELVEVTEC EV TOWYUAAIW TH O& NEB™'s (Soden Vogels oauov [kal 
UELVEVTEC EV TPWYUAALD] TH [5¢e]) 


OAUOV KAL HELVEVTEC EV TOWYUAALW TH (D TpwWyUALa) (W CaHOV HELVEVTEC ELC TO 
YUAALOv Tn; Clark 


Acts 20:16 


ispoooAuuG B C DL 323 614 945 1175 Byz vg; Clark HF Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Treg 
UBS Vogels Weiss WH 


lspOUGAAnU P* NAE W 33 181 1505 1611 1704 1739; Bover Soden Tisch 


Acts 20:21 


ELC TOV KUPLOV NHUWV tnoouUv BH LP W 614 pm gig hark sa; Bover HF™ Lach Merk 
NEB RV™s UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


ELC TOV KUPLOV NUWV INOOUV xploTtov P” NAC (E omits nuwv) 33 36 88 181 307 322 
323 453 623 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 1891 2344 2464 d vg pesh arm geo eth slav; 
HF™s RV™ Soden Tisch [Treg] WH™9 


Old TOU KUPLOU NUWV Inoou xpLotou D; Clark 
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Acts 21:10 


nuspac P*ABCH YW 33 36 181 326 453 623 1505 1611; Bover Lach NEB RV Tisch 
Treg UBS Weiss WH 


NU@V NYUEpac N? E L 823 61424427 945 1241 1739 Byz gig hark™*3; Clark HF Merk 
Soden Vogels 


QUTWV NUEPAC N* 1175 


Acts 21:13 


TOTE ameKpLOn oO MauAoc Be C* 36 307 453 1678; Lach Merk (NEB) RV Treg UBS 
Vogels Weiss (WH [o]) 


TOTE amteKpLOn O TaUAOC Kal EimEvV NAE vg arm; Bover (Soden [kat eimev]) Tisch 
TOTE aneKpLON TaVAOC Kal Eltev P”% 

TOTE ameKpLOn mavuAoc B* 

TOTE ameKpLOnN SE O TAUAOC C* 11752PUd GNT4 

TOTE aTeKpLON SE O TaUAOC kal ElmEV 33 1409 

aneKpl8n SE Oo MauAOc Kal ElNEev (323 aneKplOn TE...) 945 1739 1891 

elev O€ TIPOC NAc o TaUAOc D gig; Clark 

aneKpl8n te o mauAoc LP (W 614 2464 aneKkpli8n Se o mavAoo) 1505 Byz hark; HF 
TOTE ATIOKPLBELC OE O TaUAOC ElnEv 181 


anekpl6n o mauAoc Kal Elmev 2344 


Acts 21:22 


1669 


TaVTWC AKOUOOVTAL B C*4 36 307 453 614 1175 1505 1611 1739 (pesh) hark sa bo 
geo eth; Bover Merk NEB RV Treg UBS Weiss WH 


TIAVTWC SEL OUVEABELV TANBOC akOUOOVTal yap P”% (N* C? omit yap) N? AE 33 88 181 
17399" 1891 2344 OL vg (D* L P W 323? Byz al Clark HF mavtwc det mAn8oc 
ouveABElv akouoovtal yap) (D' Mavtwc El TO TANBOc GUVEABELV AKOUOOVTAL yap); 
(Clark) (HF) Lach (Soden [mavtwec det ouveAGEl MANn8oo] akouoovtai[yap]) Tisch 
Vogels 
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Acts 22:23 
* Kpauyacovtwv te AB C; Lach Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* Kpauyagovtwv od P*N DELP W 33 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz hark; 
Bover Clark HF (RV) Soden Tisch Vogels 


Acts 23:1 


* 0 mauAoc TW OUvedpiw P%“4 L W 323 1175 1241 Byz; HF (NEB) (RV) UBS Vogels 
Weiss 


* TW OUVEdpIW O TAaUAOG NAC E 33 945 1175 1505 1739 1891 OL vg; Bover Clark 
Lach Merk Soden Tisch Treg WH™"3 


TIaUAOC TW OUVEdpIW B 36 181 453 614 1505 1611; WH" 
Acts 23:6 


* eyo Kplvouat P* NA C’4 E LW 33 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz vg bo; 
Bover Clark HF Lach Merk (RV) Tisch Treg [UBS] Vogels WH™2 


* Kptvoual B gig sa; (NEB) Soden?"4'427 Weiss WH" 
Acts 23:7 


* qdutou eimovtoc P”“ NAE 33 181 323 623 945 1739 1891 2464; Bover Lach Merk RV 
Soden Treg UBS WH™"s 


* autou AaAouvtoc B 209 429 1108; (NEB) Weiss WH 
autou AaAnoavtoc C LW 614 1175 1241 1505 Byz; Clark HF Tisch Vogels 
Acts 23:23 


* TIOOKAAEOAHEVOC uO Tivac AE LW 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz; Bover 
Clark HF Lach (RV) (UBS [t\vao]) Vogels 


* TIMOOKAGAEOQUEVOC TIvac 6UO N B 33 81; Merk (NEB) Soden Tisch Treg Weiss WH 


* TIPOOKAAEGALEVOG SuUO P” vg pesh 
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Acts 23:30A 


* avdpa eosoGat eEautnc P”% B W 36 307 453 614 2464 bo; Merk (NEB) RV UBS 
Vogels Weiss WH 


* avdopa eosobal c& autwv NAE (33 2344) 81 181 (945 avdpa usAAElv eoeoOal EF 
autwv) 1175 1505 1739 1891 (vg) hark; Bover Clark Lach Soden Tisch Treg 


* avodpa HEAAELV EoEBaAl UTIO TWV LOUSALWV EEaUTNC L P 323 1241 Byz (gig) (pesh) sa 
slav; HF 


Acts 23:30B 


* Agyetlv Ta TpOc auTOV EL W 81 323 614 945 1241 1505 1739 Byz hark; Bover Clark 
HF Merk Soden (UBS [ta]) Vogels 


AEYELV AUTOUC NA33 181 1898; Lach Tisch 
* Agyetv TIp0c auTov B 1175 arm; (NEB) RV Treg Weiss WH 
Acts 23:30C 


* emt oou AB 33 2344 gig am bam ful val sa bo; Lach NEB™ RV™ Tisch Treg UBS 
Weiss WH 


* €Ml OOU EPPWOO N E L (P 1241 pm eppwoGs) W 36 (81 omits em cou) 181 323 614 
945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz cav sangall tol ulm pesh hark; Bover Clark HF Merk 
NEB™'s RV™s Soden Vogels 


Acts 25:10 


* €Tl TOU BHYATOC Kaloapoc EoTwc P* NACELW 33 81 323 614 1241 1505 1739 
Byz; Bover Clark HF Lach (RV) Soden Treg UBS Vogels 


* €eOTWC EM TOU BHYATOC Kaloapoc N* 69 453 1175; Merk (NEB) Tisch Weiss WH 


* €OTWC ET TOU BNHYATOC Kaloapoc EoTwc B 
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Acts 25:18 


* ey UMEVOOUV TOVNPwWV N? BE 81 104 1406 2344"; Bover Clark (NEB) RV Treg UBS 
Vogels?ud N427 Weiss WH" 


* eyo UTMEVvOOUV TOvNnpav P” A C* W 334 36 69 88 181 307 453 614 623 945 1175 1505 
1611 1739 1891 2464 gig (pesh) (hark); Lach Merk Soden Tisch WH™"s 


* ey UMEVOOUV TOvNnpa N* C? w 
* umTlevoouv eyw L 323 1241 Byz arm slav; HF 
Acts 25:22A 
®notov NAB 33 am ful sanger; Bover Lach (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* Onotov edn P*CELWY 81 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz gig bam (cav) leg 
val pesh hark; Clark HF [Merk] [Soden] [Vogels] 


Acts 25:22B 
* auptov P““4 x AB 1175 vg sa bo; Bover Lach (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* 0 de auplov CEL YW 33 81 323 614 945 1241 1505 1739 Byz hark; Clark HF [Merk] 
[Soden] [Vogels] 


Acts 25:24 
* ev8ade Bowvtsec P“% NAB 81; Lach Merk (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* evade emBowvtec CEL W 33 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz; Bover HF 
Soden Vogels 


Acts 26:1 


TIEplt OfFauTou AEevetv P4* NAC E 33 36 81 88 104 (614 945 1505 1891 Asvelv nepl 
oeauTtou) 1739 arm; Bover Lach Soden Tisch Treg UBS WH™"'s 


* umep osautou Asevetv B L (W Asyelv umep CeauToU) 323 1175 1241 Byz; Clark HF 
Merk (NEB) (RV) Vogels Weiss WH™ 


Acts 26:4(A) 


* Tv €K veotntoc P% N A C? (E) LW 33 81 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz; 
Clark HF Lach Merk (RV) [Soden] Tisch [UBS] Vogels 


* €K veotntoc B C* H 36 69 307; Bover (NEB) Treg Weiss WH 
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Acts 26:16 


* eldec us B C*4 614 945 1175 1505 1611 1739 1891 2464 pesh hark sa arm geo eth; 
Bover Merk (NEB) RV [UBS] Weiss WH 


* eldec P*NAC? EL PW 096 36 81 181 323 1241 2344 Byz OL vg bo slav; Clark HF 
Lach RVs Soden Tisch Treg Vogels 


Acts 26:20 
* maoav P74 NAB bam sangall val; Lach (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS WH 


* elic macav EL WY 33 81 323 614 945 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz (am) cav (ful) leg reg; 
Bover Clark HF Merk Soden Vogels Weiss 


Acts 26:21 


* ovTa €v TW lspwW P% N E VW 33 36 69 81 614 623 945 1175 1505 1739 1881 OL vg; 
Bover Clark Soden Tisch [UBS] 


ev TW tepwW A B L 048 323 1241 Byz; HF Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Treg Vogels Weiss 
WH 


Acts 26:31 


* TiTpacoet P¥% N A (W noaooet Tl) 33 81 104 945 1175 1739 1891 vg; Bover Soden 
Tisch [UBS] WH™'3 


* tmoacosi B L 323 614 1241 1505 Byz OL pesh hark; Clark HF Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) 
Treg Vogels Weiss WH 
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Acts 27:8 


mMOAtc nv Aaoata unattested; Soden Tisch UBS 


nv moAtc Agoata L W 323 614 1241 1505 Byz; Bover Clark HF Merk (NEB) (RV) 
Vogels Weiss 


nv ToAtc Aaoea B 1175 1739 1891 2464; Treg WH 
Nv TIOAtc Aaola 36 81 453 945 

TIOALG Nv Aalood N? 

TIOALG NV Aacoala N* 

TIOALC NV aAAaooa A 

TIOALC Nv AaoEa 33 


nv ToAtc aAaooa unattested; Lach 


Acts 27:11 


TauAOoU P” XN AB 81 915 1241; Clark Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 
TOU TIAUAOU L WY 33 323 614 945 1175 1505 1739 Byz; Bover HF (RV) Soden Vogels 


Acts 27:41 


TNHc Blac Twv KUWATWV P”% N? C L P 33 36 81 181 307 323 453 614 945 1175 1241 
1505 1739 1891 2344”4 Byz pesh hark (sa) bo slav; Bover Clark HF Merk Soden (Treg 
UBS [Twv kULaTwv]) Vogels Weiss 


TNS Blac (N*) AB 623* arm geo; Lach NEB RV Tisch WH 
TWV KULATWV YW 1678 2464 eth 


vi maris gig vg 
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Romans 
Romans 1:1 


* Xptotou Inoou P' B 81 am am cav ful leg reg sangall; Merk NEB Tisch Treg UBS 
Weiss WH™s 


* |noou Xptotou P* N A D®st GK LP W 6 33 104 223 256 436 630 876 1175 1241 1319 
1505 1506 1739 1799 1881 1962 2127 2412 2464 Byz bd bam dem karl sanger tol val 
pesh hark sa bo geo; Bover Lach HF RV Soden Vogels WH** 


Romans 2:2 


* oldausev 0& ABDGKLP YW 81 104 630 1175 1241 1505 1506 1739 1881 2464 Byz; 
HF Lach Merk NEB RV™ Soden Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


* OlOauEV yap N C W* 33 69 436 d vg arm; Bover RV™'s Tisch WH™*3 
o1dausev 1906 
Romans 2:8 


* aneiBouol NX* B D* G 1739 1881 ab dm vg; Bover Lach (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS 
Weiss WH 


* ameiBouol wev N?A D2 KL P WY 33 81 104 630 1175 1241 1505 1506 2464 Byz hark; HF 
Merk Soden Vogels 


Romans 2:16 
* Ola Xpltotou Inoou (N*“4 omits dia) B NEB Tisch UBS Weiss WH" 


dia Inoou Xptotou Nt A D (Dred4es4 4 852anudues4 q b d m dia Inoou XplotoU TOU 
KUPLOUG NUWVv) K L WY 33 812d NA27,Soden 194 630 1175 1505 150624274739 2462 Byz (a 
b d m vg) pesh hark; Bover HF Lach Merk RV Soden Treg Vogels WH™=2 


Romans 3:2 


TIOWTOV HEV yap OTLN A D? K L 33 104 630 1175 1505 2464° Byz hark sa; HF Merk 
Soden Tisch (UBS Vogels?"44 ®°ve WH [yap]) 


* Twtov uev ott B D* GW 81 256 263 365 436 1319 1506 2127 2464* ab d vg pesh 
arm; Bover Lach NEB RV Treg Weiss 


* TIPWTOL yap 6 424° 1739 1908™" 


* TIPWTOV yap oT 1881 
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Romans 3:4 
* KQLVLIKNnOsic NAD K 81 2464; HF™"'s (NEB) Tisch UBS WH 


* Kal viknons B GLY 223 365 876 1022 1175 1505 1739 1799 1881 2412; Bover HF™ 
Lach Merk (RV) Soden Treg Vogels Weiss 


Romans 3:7 


el de N AAcGela NA 81 256 263 365 1319* 1506 1799 1852 2127 bo; Merk NEB RV“ 
Tisch UBS WH 


* e_yapnadsbelaBDGKLPY 6 33 81 104 436 630 1175 1241 1505 1739 1881 1962 
2464 Byz abd m pesh hark sa; Bover HF Lach RV™"s Soden Treg Vogels Weiss 
WH 


Romans 3:12A 
* omolwv N D 81 326; Bover Merk (NEB) Tisch UBS Weiss WH™?9 


mowvABGKLP W 33 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1739 1881 2464 Byz; HF Lach 
(RV) Soden Treg Vogels WH" 


Romans 3:12B 


* OUK EOTLV EWC EVOC NAD GK LP WY 33 81 104 256 263 365 436 630 1175 1241 1319 
1505 1506 1881 1962 2127 2464 Byzabdm vg hark sa bo arm geo; Bover HF Lach 
NEB RV Soden Tisch Treg [UBS] Vogels WH" 


* ewe evoc B 6 424° 1739; Merk Weiss WH™"3 
Romans 3:22 


* el¢ mavtac P?N*ABC PW 6 81 104 263 424° 630 1506 1739 1881 1908* 2464 pal sa 
bo arm; Lach Merk NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS WH 


* €l¢ TavTac Kal Em Mavtac N? DF GK L383 223 256 365 1022 1175 1319 1505 1799 
1962 2127 2412 Byz abd cav ful pesh hark geo; Bover HF RV™"3 (Soden cic mavtac 
[Kal Em Tavtao]) Vogels Weiss 


* ert Tmavtac am bam leg reg sangall sanger val 
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Romans 3:25 


* dla THC TloTewc Ps B C? D? KL P W 33 81 223 263 630 876 1022 1175 2412 2464 
Byz; Bover HF RV Soden (UBS [tno]) Vogels Weiss WH™"'3 


* dla mloTEews N C* D* F G 02194 6 1042rud uBS4. Tisch, Soden DG 365 424° 1319 1505 1506 1739 
1881 1962; Lach Merk NEB Tisch Treg WH" 


> omitA 2127 
Romans 4:8 
* avnp ou ou N* B D* G 424° 1506 1739; Bover Merk NEB Tisch Treg UBS WH" 


avnp w ou NAC D?FKLP YW 33 81 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1881 2464 Byz; HF 
Lach (RV) Soden Vogels Weiss WH™9 


Romans 4:9 
eAoylo8n XN B D* 6380 1739 1881 1908; Bover (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* ott cdAoyilo8n AC DOF GK LW 33 81 104 365 1175 1241 1505 1507 2464 Byz; HF 
[Lach] Merk RV Soden Vogels 


Romans 4:11A 


* KALQUTOLC N*?CDFGKLP 104 256 365 436 1175 1241 1319 1962 2127 Byzdfmam 
ful harl pesh hark; Bover HF Lach Merk [Soden] [UBS] [Vogels] 


* QUTOLC N*AB W 6 81 424° 630 1506 1739 1799 1881 2464 dem tol bo; NEB RV Tisch 
Treg Weiss WH 


Romans 4:11B 


* Thv dtkatoouvnv B C* D?F GK LP W 33 81 104 630 1175 1241 1505 2464 Byz; Bover 
HF Lach Merk NEB (RV) Soden Treg [UBS] Vogels Weiss [WH] 


* OlKGLOOUVNV N C? D* 6 256 330 365 424° 436 1506 1739 arm; Tisch 
* lc dOiKatoouvnyv A 424* 1881; 
Romans 4:19 


* non vevekpwusevov NAC DKLW 33 81 104 365 1175 1241 1505 1506 2464 Byz m 
hark** bo arm geo’; Bover HF [Lach] Merk RV™ Soden Treg [UBS] Vogels [WH] 


vevekpwusevov B F G 630 1739 1881 1908 a b d f am dem harl pesh sa geo' eth; NEB 
RV™"s Tisch Weiss 
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Romans 7:17 


nN oiKOUGDAGACDFGKLP W 33 81 104 1175 1505 1506 1739 1881 2464 Byzabdf; 
Bover Lach Merk RV Treg UBS Vogels 


nN €voikouod N B; HF (NEB) (Soden [evJoikouoca) Tisch Weiss WH 


Romans 7:25 


xapic d& TW BEou N'Y 33 81 88 104 256 365 436 1319 1506 1852 2127 bo arm geo’; 
RV™"s UBS Vogels (WH [5e}]) 


xapic Tw 8eou B sa?; Bover Lach Merk NEB Tisch Treg Weiss 
nN xaptc tou Beou D51abdmvg 
nN xapic Kuplou F Gf 


EUXAPLOTW TW BEW N* AK L P 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1739 1881 1962 2464 Byz 
pesh hark geo?; HF RV™ Soden WH"™"s 


Romans 8:2 


nAsuBspwoev oe N B F G 1506* 1739* a b f pesh geo'pesh; Bover NEB Tisch UBS 
Weiss WH 


nAcuBepwoev UE AD KLP 6 81 104 (0m aud Soden) B56 365 436 630 1175 1241 1319 1505 
1506° 1739° 1881 1962 2127 2464" Byz d m vg hark sa arm geo? slav;HF Lach Merk 
RV Soden Treg Vogels 


nAeusEepwoev nuac YW pal bo eth 


Romans 8:11 


eveipac Xplotov ek vekpov B D? F Gm sa; Treg UBS 


eveElpac EK vEKpOv XptoTov Inoouv N* A (C 81 EvELIpAC EK vEKpOV INnOOUV XPLOTOV) 
630 1506 1739 1881 1908; (Merk [Inoouv]) (NEB) Tisch WH 


evyeipac Xptotov Inoouv ek veKpov D* (104 ab f vg pesh Eyveipac Inoouv Xptotov ek 
vekpov) 441? d bo; Bover (Lach Vogels [Inoouv]) (RV) 


EYELNAC TOV XPLOTOV EK VEKPOV N2?K LP W 33 1175 1241 1505 2464 Byz; HF Weiss 


EYELNAC EK VEKPOV XPLOTOV; Soden(!) 
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Romans 8:14 


* ulol Beou slolv NAC D 5 81 88 326 486 630 1506 1739 1908 a b ful karl; Bover 
Soden UBS WH 


* ulol Etolv Bsou B F Gm am bam dem leg reg sang val; Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg 
Weiss 


* gtlolv ulol Bseou KL P W 33 104 1175 1241 1505 1881 2464 Byz cav harl tol; HF (RV) 
Vogels 


Romans 8:20 
* ed cdot P46 N B* D* F GW; Bover Tisch UBS WH 


emt €AmOL P?”? AB? C D? KL P33 81 104 680 1175 1241 1505 1506 1739 1881 2464 Byz; 
HF Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Soden Treg Vogels Weiss 


Romans 9:27 


TO UMOAEIWWA OWBNOETal N* AB 81 1739°; Lach Merk NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS 
Weiss WH 


* TO KATAAEILWA OWBNoEeTal P*N'DFGKLPW 33 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1506 
1739* 1881 2464 Byz; Bover HF Soden Vogels 


Romans 10:3 


* Tv lolav StKaloouvNnv P* N (F dtkatoouvno) GKLP W 33 104 1175 1241 1505 (1799 
THV SiKaloouvNnV) 2464 Byz (b) d* f goth; Bover HF Tisch [UBS] 


- tnyv to.tav AB D P 81 365 629 630 1506 1739 1881 1908" a d° vg sa bo arm; Lach Merk 
NEB RV Soden Treg Vogels Weiss WH 
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Romans 10:5 


THV OLKALOOUVNV THV EK TOU VOHOU OTL O TOINOaG auTa P* D? F GK LP 104 365 
(876 Thv SiKALOOUVNV AUTOU THV...) 1175 1241 1505 2464 Byz hark; Bover HF (Lach 
[auta]) (UBS [tou]) Vogels7°"4 "427 Weiss 


OTL THV OLKALOOUVNV THV EK VOHOU O TIOINOAG N*; RV Tisch WH 

OTL THV OLKALOOUVNV THV EK TOU VOHOU O ToINGac 81 424° 630 1506 1739; Soden 
OTL THV SIKALOOUVNV THV EK TLOTEWS O MOINOaC A 

OTL THV OLKALOOUVNV THV EK TOU VOLOU O ToINOaC auTa (33* ...mOolNGac TauTa) 1881 
OTL THV OLKALOOUVNV TNC EK TOU VOHOU O TOINOasc D* 

TNV OLKALOOUVNV THV EK VOHOU OTL O TIOLNOac auUTAa N? B W 945; Merk Treg 


TNV OLKALOOUVNV TV EK VOHOU OTL O ToINoao; (NEB) 


Romans 10:20 


eupeOnv ev Tolc eus P* B D* F G 1506" a b d f reg; Bover [Lach] [Treg] [UBS] 
Weiss WH™s 


eupEeOnv ToIc eue NAC D' LP W 33 81 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1739 1881 2464 
Byz am bam cav ful leg sanger val; Merk HF (NEB) (RV) Soden Tisch Vogels WH" 


Romans 11:17 


OUYKOLVWVOC TNS pIGnc N* B C W 623* 1175 1506 1912 246427484 bh: NEB RV 
(Tisch etc. ouvKOotvwvoo) UBS Weiss WH 


OUYKOLVWVOC TNC picnc Kal N? A D? LP 6 33 81 104 256 365 436 630 (876 Kolvwvoc 
TNS plGnc Kal) 1241 1319 1506 1739 1881 1962 2127 24642Pu4N427 Byz a vg pesh hark 
arm geo slav; Bover HF Lach Merk RV™"s Soden [Treg] Vogels 


ouyKolvwvoc P** D* F Gdf 


Romans 11:20 


un uUWnAa dpovei P* NX A“4 B 81; Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


un uWnAodpovet CDF GLP WY 33 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1506 1739 1881 
2464 Byz; Bover HF Lach (RV) Soden Vogels 
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Romans 11:21 


* un tmwc oude P** DF GLW 33 104 1175 1241 1505 1962 2464 Byzabdf vg pesh hark 
arm; (Bover etc. Lnmwo) HF [Soden] UBS [Vogels] Weiss 


> oude NABCP 681 256 365 424° 436 441 630 1319 1506 1739 1852 1881 1908” 2127 
sa bo fay; Lach Merk NEB RV Tisch Treg WH 


Romans 11:22 
* emluevnc NB D* W 81 630 1739°; Bover (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* emtmetvnc P*ev4 A C D? F GL 33 104 365 1175 1241 1505 1506 1739* 1881 2464 Byz; 
HF Lach Merk (RV) Soden Vogels 


Romans 11:23 


* emlwevwolv X* B D* W 81 330% 1739 1881 2464; Bover (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 


emlUslvwolv N? AC D? F G L 33 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1506 Byz; (HF etc. 
emlweltvwol) Lach Merk (RV) Soden Vogels 


Romans 12:1 


EUAPEOTOV TW BEwW (P** EVapEOoTOV BEwW) N?BDF GLY 33 104 365 630 1175 1241 
1505 1739 (1881 evapeotov Tw kupLw) Byz d f; Bover HF Lach Merk (RV) Treg UBS 
Vogels Weiss WH™9 


* Tw 8Ew EVapEoTOV N* AP 81 1506 a b vg; (NEB) Soden Tisch WH" 
Romans 12:15 


* KAatelv P** N B D* F G 6 424 1505 1739 1881 1908 ab df vg hark arm; Bover Lach 
Merk NEB RV Treg UBS WH" 


Kal KAatstv A D? L P 81 104 365 630 1175 1241 1506 Byz pesh; HF Soden Tisch 
[Vogels] Weiss WH™"s 


Romans 14:5 


* oc usv yap X* AP 0150 104 256 326 365 1319 1506 2127 ab df vg goth; [Lach] Merk 
Soden Tisch [UBS] [Vogels] [WH] 


* oc usev P*©X°BDF GLY 6 33 81 436 630 1175 1241 1505 1739 1881 1962 Byz pesh 
hark arm geo; Bover HF (NEB) RV Treg Weiss 
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Romans 14:19 


> dtwKkwuEev C DW 33 81 104 256 365 436 630 1175 1241 1319 1505 1506 1739 1881 
1962 2127 Byzabdfr gue vg; Bover HF Lach Merk NEB RV" Soden Treg UBS 
WH*«t 


> dlwKOHEV NAB F GLP 048 0150 0209 6 263 326 629 1799; Lach*™" RV™"s Tisch 
Vogels Weiss WH™2 


Romans 14:21 


* omit n oKavdoaAiZetal n aoGEevelt N* AC 048 6 81 424° 945 1506 1739 1852 r pesh bo 
geo'; NEB RV“ Tisch UBS Vogels WH 


* add n oKxavoaAZetat n aodevet P44 nN? BDF GLP W 0209 33 104 256 365 436 630 
(876) 1175 (1241) 1319 1505 1881 1962 2127 Byzab df vg hark sa arm geo”; Bover 
HF Lach [Merk] RV™"s [Soden] Treg Weiss 


Romans 15:15 


* UTIO TOU BEoU P*éaPudNA27 N2 ACD GLP W 33 81 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1506? 
1739 1881 2462 Byz; HF Lach Merk Soden UBS Vogels 


* amo TOU Geou N* B F 635; Bover NEB RV Tisch Treg Weiss WH 
Romans 15:17 


exw ouv Thv B C“" D F G 69 81 365 623 1319 1852; Bover Lach Merk RV Tisch Treg 
(UBS WH [tnv]) Weiss 


- €xW OUVNALP W 33 104 630 1175 1241 1505 1506 1739 1881 Byz; HF NEB Soden 
Vogels 


nv exw P% 
Romans 15:23 


TOAAwV ETwWV P? NAD (F) GLP W 33 104 630 1175 1241 1505 1739 1881 Byz; Bover 
HF Lach NEB RV Tisch UBS 


* ikavwv etwv BC P 69 81 326 365 1175 1506 1912; Merk Soden Treg Vogels Weiss 
WH 
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Romans 16:1 
* Kal OlaKOVOV P** N? B C* 81 bo 1908; Bover [Soden] [UBS] Weiss [WH] 


- dtakovov N*AC?DF GLP W 33 104 365 630 1175 1505 1506 1739 1881 Byzabdf 
vg pesh hark; HF Lach Merk (NEB) RV Tisch Treg Vogels 


***Romans 16:7*** 


* yvevyovav (P* yeyovev) N A B 630 1739 1881; Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS 
Weiss WH 


* yvevyovaolw CLP W 33 81 104 1175 1319 Byz; Bover HF (RV) Soden Vogels 
omit D F G 
Romans 16:17 


EKKALVETE N* BC W 6 69 424° 630 1505 1611 1739 1881 2464; Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg 
UBS Weiss WH 


* ekkAtvate P* N?ADF GLP 33 81 104 365 1175 1241 1506? Byz; Bover HF Lach 
(RV) Soden Vogels 


Romans 16:19 


* oodouc sivat P*# BDF GLY 6 365 1319 1505 1611 1852 ab df vg arm; Bover Lach 
(NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss 


* oodmouc uEev sivat NAC P 33 81 104 630 1175 1241 1506 1739 1881 2464 Byz hark; 
HF Merk (RV) Soden Vogels [WH] 


Romans 16:20 
* Inoou yHE8 UuUWv P*“* N B 1881; NEB" Tisch UBS Weiss WH" 


* |Inoou Xptotou wes uuwv ACL PW 6 33 81 104 256 365 436 630 1175 1241 1319 
1505 1506 1739 1962 2127 2464 Byz ab d° am dem ful harl tol pesh hark sa bo arm 
geo; Bover HF Lach Merk RV™ Soden [Treg] Vogels WH™9 


* omitH xapto... we8 Uuwv D*“" F G d* fm; NEB™"3 RV™=s 
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1 Corinthians 
1 Corinthians 1:1 


Xplotou tnoou P* B DF G 33 69 ad fm am cav ful tol ulm sa geo’ eth; Bover Tisch 
UBS Weiss WH™s 


* ijoou xplotou NAL P W 0150 6 81 104 256 365 436 680 1175 1241 1319 1505 1506 
1739 1881 1962 2127 2464 Byzb reg pesh hark bo arm geo”; HF Lach Merk NEB RV 
Soden Treg Vogels WH" 


1 Corinthians 1:14 


* gsUXAPLOTW TW BEwW N?C DF GLP W 0150 104 365 630 1175 1241 1319 1505 1506 
1881 1962 2127 2464 Byzbd fam cav leg tol; Bover HF Lach Merk NEB RV[Soden] 
Treg UBS Vogels WH™"3 


EUXAPLOTW N* B 6 424° 1739; RV™3 Tisch Weiss WH" 
* EUXAPLOTW TW BEW YOU A 33 81 326 436 a ful reg mon pesh hark** arm 
1 Corinthians 2:1 
* wuotnplov P**“4 x* A C 436 1912 ar pesh bo; Bover NEB™2 RV™ UBS WH" 


* waptuplov XY BCDF GLP YW 0150 6 33 81 104 256 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1506 
1739 1881 1962 2127 2464 Byz b vg hark sa arm; HF Lach Merk NEB“RV™s Soden 
Tisch Treg Vogels Weiss WH™"3 


1 Corinthians 2:15 
* avakplvel ta mavta P“ AC D*; Bover (Lach UBS Weiss WH™3 [Ta]) 


avakplvel Hev Tavta N'B D?L W 0150 104 1175 1241 1505 1506 1881 1962 2464 Byz; 
HF Merk (NEB) (RV) Soden (Treg [Lev]) Vogels WH™ 


* avakplvel navta F G; Tisch 
* QVAKPLVEL HEV Ta Tavta P 6 33 81 256 365 424° 630 1319 1739 1912 2127 


° omit -- h.t. error N* 
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1 Corinthians 3:12 


*  xpuoov apyupov AD PL W 33 81 104 365 1241 1881 2464 Byzabdfvg; Bover HF 
Lach Soden UBS 


XpuOoV Kal apyupov P* 


*  XpUOLov apyuplov N Cv 623 630 1175 1506 1739; Merk (NEB) (RV) Tisch Treg 
Vogels Weiss WH" 


XPUOLOV KAL apyuPLOV B 02894 (pesh?); WH™"9 
1 Corinthians 4:11 


KOL YUUVLITEUOHEV N AP B(* YUUVELTEUOUEV) C D(* yuuvetteuouEv) F G P W 0289 630 
1881° 2464; Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* Kal YUUVNATEUOUEV P* L 33 81 104 365 1175 1241 1505 1739 1881*”" Byz; Bover HF 
(RV) Soden Vogels 


> omitA 
1 Corinthians 4:17(B) 


* Xptotw Inoou P* x C D' 6 33 81 104 326 436 623 629 630 1175 1505 1739 1881 1962 
1962 2464 a ful reg val hark bo arm geo’; Bover Lach Soden Tisch (UBS WH [Inoou}) 


Xp.totw AB D? LP W 0150 256 365 1241 1319 2127 Byzb am cav leg pesh sa geo?; HF 
Merk (NEB) RV Treg Vogels Weiss 


* KUPLW Inoou D* F Gd 
1 Corinthians 5:4 


* OVOHUATL TOU KUPLOU NUWv Inoou B D* 1175 1739 b d; (Lach Vogels WH [nuwv]) Merk 
RV Treg UBS 


* OVOHQTL TOU KUPLOU InoouU AW 1505 1611 1852; NEB Tisch Weiss 


OVOHATL TOU KUPLOU NHWV Inoou Xptotou P* D? F GL P 0150 6 33 (81 Inoou 
XPLOTOU TOU KUPLOU NUWV) 104 256 365 630 1241 1319 1505 1881 1962 2127 2464 
Byz f am ful tol pesh hark** sa bo arm geo?; Bover HF Soden 


* OVOHATL TOU KUPLOU INOOU XPLOTW N a Cav geo' 
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1 Corinthians 5:5 
* KUpLOU P** B 630 1739 2200; NEB RV™"s UBS Weiss WH" 


* KUpLOU Inoou P®'4 x (D b d Kuplou Inoou Xptotou) LW 6 81 1175 1505 2464 Byz am 
cav leg reg; Bover HF [Merk] RV™ Soden Tisch Treg Vogels WH™"3 


* KUPLOU NUWV Inoou Xptotou A F G P 0150 33 104 365 4386 1241 1319 1881 1962 
2127 bf bam ful val pesh hark** sa bo arm geo slav 


1 Corinthians 6:11 
* KUPLOU InoOU Xplotou P"v4 P46 xX D* d; RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss 


KUPLOU NUWV Inoou Xptotou B Cv" P 33 81 104 256 365 436 629 630 1319 1739 1881 
1912 1962 2127 2464 a b f r pesh hark** bo arm eth geo'; Bover (Lach Merk Vogels 
WH [nuwv]) Soden 


* Kuplou InoouU A D? LY 0150 124154"? 1505 1852 Byz sa geo?; HF NEB 
1 Corinthians 7:9 


* yvyaunoat P*x?BC?DFGKLP W 104 365 630 1175 1241 1739 1881 2464 Byz; Bover 
HF Lach (RV) Treg UBS Weiss WH™'3 


* YQHELV N* A C* 33 81 945 1505; Merk (NEB) Soden Tisch Vogels WH" 
1 Corinthians 7:13 
* yuvn el tic P** N D* F GP 256 1319 1505 ab df vg sa; Bover HF™'2 Tisch UBS 


yuvyn ntic AB D? KL W 33 81 104 365 630 1175 1241 1739 1881 2464 Byz hark bo; 
Lach HF™ Merk (NEB) (RV) Soden Treg Vogels Weiss WH 


1 Corinthians 7:15 


uwac Oo Beoc N* AC K 81 181 326 1175 2127 bo; NEB RV™'s Soden Tisch UBS 
Vogels WH" 


* nNuac o 8s0c P*# N?7BDF GLP YW 6 33 104 256 365 436 630 1241 1319 1505 1739 
1881 1962 2464 Byz ab df vg pesh hark sa arm geo; Bover HF Lach Merk RV™ Treg 
Weiss WH™2 
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1 Corinthians 9:9 
* OU KnHwOoEIc B* D* F G 1739; NEB Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH™"3 


* OU diwosic P* NAB? C D'KLP W 33 81 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1881 2464 
Byz; Bover HF Lach Merk RV Soden Vogels WH" 


1 Corinthians 9:22 
* aodeveoiv P* N* AB 1611 1739 d am ful; Bover NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* ao8eveow wo N?CDFGKLP W 33 81 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1881 2464 Byz 
pesh hark sa bo; HF [Lach] [Merk] [Soden] [Vogels] 


1 Corinthians 10:8 
- emeoav P* x* B D* F Gabdf; Bover Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH" 


emsoav ev NAC D'KLP W 33 81 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1739 1881 2464 Byz; 
(HF ereoov) Merk (RV) Soden Vogels WH™2 


1 Corinthians 10:9(B) 


* emneilpacav AB D? KL W 1251 1505 Byz; HF Lach (NEB) (RV) Treg UBS Vogels Weiss 
WH*«t 


* efereipaoav (P* eteneipaoev) N C D* F G P 33 81 104 365 630 1175 1739 1881 
2464; Bover Merk Soden Tisch WH™s 


1 Corinthians 10:9(C) 
* amwAdAuvto (P* anwAuvto) NAB 81; Bover (NEB) RV(!) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* amnwAovto CDFGKLP WY 33 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1739 (1881 amwAAovto) 
2464 Byz; HF Lach Merk Soden Vogels 


1 Corinthians 10:11 


* tauta o¢ AB 33 630 1175 1739 1881 2464 sa geo'; NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 


Tauta ds navta CKLP W 0150 6 104 256 365 436 1241 1319 1505 2127 Byzabdvg 
pesh hark; Bover HF [Lach] Merk Soden Vogels 


* Tlavta o& TAUTANDFG 8&1f 
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1 Corinthians 10:18 
* oOUX N*AC D* F G 33 630 1241 1739 2464; Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch UBS Weiss WH" 


* ouxt P* xX?BD'KLPW 81 104 365 1175 1505 1881 Byz; Bover HF (RV) Soden Treg 
Vogels WH™'3 


1 Corinthians 10:20 
* a 86uouolt BDF G; Lach NEB Tisch UBS Weiss 


* a 8uouol ta e8vn P*"4 NAC P WY 6 33” 81 104 256 365 630 1175 1319 1505 1611 
1739 2127 2464; Bover Merk Soden Treg (WH [ta e8vn]) 


a 8uel Ta E8vn KL6 436 1881 Byz; HF RV Vogels 
1 Corinthians 11:17 


mapayyeAAwv OUK emaivww NX D? F GK LP WY 630 1241 1505 1881 2464 Byz ad; HF 
Merk (NEB) (RV) Tisch UBS Vogels?""4"427 Weiss WH™ 


* tapayyeAAw ouk emaivwv AC 6 33 104 326 365 1175 1739 f vg; Bover Lach Soden 
Treg WH™"'3 


* tTapayyeAAwv OUK Eenatvwv B 
* tTapayyeAAw OuK ematvw D* 81b 
1 Corinthians 11:19 


iva kat P*® B D* 6 33 6380 1175 1739 1881 am sa; Bover [Lach] Merk Treg [UBS] 
[Vogels] Weiss [WH] 


* wWAaNACD?FGKLPW 81 104 1241 1505 2464 Byz b cav ful tol pesh hark; HF (NEB) 
(RV) Soden Tisch 


1 Corinthians 12:9 


* etepw N* B D* F G6 1739 ab df vg pesh; Bover (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 


ETepw de P** N27A D2? KL PW 33 81 104 365 630 1175 1241 1319 1505 1881 2127 2464 
Byz hark; HF [Lach] Merk Soden Vogels 
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1 Corinthians 12:10 


* O€ TEPOPNTELA GAAAW O&E§ NAC KLP W 334 81 104 365 1175 1241 1505 2464 Byz pesh 
hark; Bover HF RV (UBS WH [5d¢]...[5¢]) 


* mpodnteia aAAw P* B D F G 0201 6 630 1739 (1881 ds...omit) a b d f vg; Lach Merk 
Soden Tisch Treg Vogels 


* mpOodnNteia aAAw Se arm?; NEB(!) Weiss 
1 Corinthians 12:26 


* do€aCEeTal ev UsAOG N?C DF GKLW 0285 33 81 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1881 
2464 Byz abd f vg pesh hark; Bover HF Lach Merk [Soden] [UBS] Vogels 


doEaCetat WeAoc P** N* AB 1739; (NEB) RV Tisch Treg Weiss WH 
1 Corinthians 13:4 


N ayam ou mepnepeuetai (P<“* ou nepnepeuetat n ayam) NACDFGKLW 048 
0150 81 630 1241 1505 1739 1881 Byz d pesh hark geo? slav; HF Merk NEB RV (Lach 
Soden Treg? UBS [n ayarmn]) Tisch Vogels Weiss 


* ou TiepmepsueTtal B 33 88 104 256 436 623 629 1175 1319 1962 2127 2464 afvgsa 
arm geo'; Bover WH 


1 Corinthians 13:11 


* ote yeyova N* AB D* 048 0243 6 1739 ad am bam cav tol val; Bover Lach (NEB) RV 
Tisch Treg UBS WH Weiss 


ote oe yeyova N? D? FGKLP W 33 81 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1881 2464 Byzb 
f (ful) leg pesh hark; HF Merk Soden Vogels 


1 Corinthians 14:2 


akAa 8ew P* N* B D* F G P 6 630 1739; Bover Lach (NEB) (RV) Tisch Treg UBS 
Weiss WH 


* aAAa Tw 8Ew NAD? KL PW 33 81 104 365 1175 1241 1505 1881 2464 Byz; HF Merk 
Soden Vogels 
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1 Corinthians 14:6 


> ev o1oaxn VABD'IKLP W 33 81 104 365 1175 1241 1505 2464 Byzab am cav ful 
reg tol; HF Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Soden [Treg] [UBS] Vogels WH 


* 61daxn P* N* D* F G 0243 630 1739 1881 bam leg val; Bover Tisch Weiss 
1 Corinthians 14:16 
* ev TiveuuaTi XN? B De P 81 365 1175; Bover (NEB) (RV) Soden (UBS WH [ev]) Weiss 
* tTveuuatt P* NX* AF G 0243 33 629 1241" 1881; Lach Merk Tisch Treg Vogels 
* Tw Tveuyatt KL W 104 630 1505 1739 2464 Byz; HF 
1 Corinthians 14:18 


yAwooaic BK LP WY 0243 81 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1739 1881 2464 Byz; HF 
Merk (NEB) (RV) Soden UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


* yAwoon NAD? F G 0289 33 ab df vg bo arm; Bover Lach Tisch Treg WH™9 
1 Corinthians 14:35 


* waGetv P* x? B (DF G 88 (ab df reg) rearrange wv. 33, 36-40, 34-35) K L W 630 1175 
1739 1881 Byz; Bover HF Lach (NEB) (RV) Tisch Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH™2 


yav8avelv N* A(* illegible) 6 33 81 104 365 623 1241: 1319 1505 1611 1912 2127 
2464; Merk Soden WH" 


1 Corinthians 14:38 


ayvoeitat N* A*“4 D(* ayvoeite) (F G nyvoseitat) 048 0243 6 33 424° 1739 bd sa bo; 
Lach Merk NEB RV™" Tisch UBS Vogels WH" 


* ayvositw P* xn? A°B D? KL WY 81 104 256 365 436 630 1175 1241 1319 1505 1881 
1962 2127 2464 Byz pesh hark arm geo; Bover HF RV™ Soden Treg Weiss WH™"3 


1 Corinthians 15:6 


* Tivec os P* n* A* B D* F G 0243 6 630 1739 1881 abd f vg hark™3 arm; Bover Lach 
(NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


Tivec de Kal NX? AS D? KL P WY 33 81 104 365 1175 1241 1505 2464 Byz; HF [Merk] 
[Soden] Vogels 
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1 Corinthians 15:10 


* 1 ouv enol (P** n Etc Eus) N?-AD' KL P W 0279¢ 33 81 104 256 365 436 630 1175 1241 
1319 1505 1881 1912 1962 2127 2464 Byz; Bover HF Soden [UBS] Vogels WH" 


* OUV €HOL N* B D* F G 0243 0270* 6 1739 a b d f vg; Lach Merk (NEB) RV Tisch Treg 
Weiss WH" 


1 Corinthians 15:14 


* apa kal NX*ADFG KP 33 69 81 326 436 1241 al; Bover HF™"s [Lach] [Soden] 
Tisch [UBS] Vogels WH™9 


apa P* x? BL W 0243 104 365 1175 1505 1739 1881 2464 pm a b d pesh hark; HF* 
Merk (NEB) (RV) Treg Weiss WH 


1 Corinthians 15:28 


* @e0c Ta mavta N D? F GK LP 104 365 630 1175 1505 1881 2464 Byz; Bover HF Merk 
[Soden] Tisch [UBS] Vogels 


* @eo0c navta AB D* 0243 6 33 81 1241" 1739 arm; Lach (NEB) RV Treg Weiss WH 
1 Corinthians 15:49 


odopeoouev B 10150 6 88 181 206 630 9459 1518 1852”4 1881 sa; Bover Merk NEB 
RV™ UBS Weiss WH™s 


* opeowusv (P* mdopsowuEv on) NAC DF GKLP W 075 0243 33 81 104 256 365 
424 436 1175 1241 1319 1505 1739 1912 1962 2127 2464 Byzabdfg bo; HF Lach 
RV™s Soden Tisch Treg Vogels WH" 


1 Corinthians 15:51 


* Aeyo Tavtsec P* B C* D* 0243* 1739 b arm; Bover (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 


AEYW TIAVTEC HEV N (AAEyw OL TavTec HEV) C? D?F GK LP W 075 33 81 104 365 630 
1175 1241 1505 1881 2464 Byz af vg hark; HF [Lach] Merk Soden Vogels 
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2 Corinthians 
2 Corinthians 1:8 


* UTEP TNS BAIWEws P*”4 BK L YW 0121 0243 630 1241 1739 1881 2464 Byz; HF Merk 
(NEB) UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


* Tlepl TNS BAIWews NAC D F G P 0209 33 81 104 365 1175 1319 1505 1611 2127; 
Bover Lach RV Soden Tisch Treg WH™9 


2 Corinthians 1:12 


* KQLOUK €v oodia P* B 0121 0243 6 33 69 88 206 630 1175 1739 1881 1912 2464 af 
vg pesh hark; Bover Soden [UBS] [WH] 


* OUK EV COOPFIANACDFGKLP WY 81 104 365 1241 1505 Byz b d; HF Lach Merk 
(NEB) RV Tisch Treg Vogels Weiss 


2 Corinthians 2:1 


* eKkplva yap P** B 0223 0243 33 69 630 1175 1505 1611 1739 1881 1962 2200 r hark 
pal; Bover RV™s UBS WH" 


ekpiva d&€ NAC D(* te) FG KL P W 075"? 0150 0285 6 81 104 256 365 436 1241 
1319 1912 2127 2464 Byzabdfvg pesh arm; HF Lach Merk NEB RV™ Soden Tisch 
Treg Vogels Weiss WH™s 


2 Corinthians 3:9 


* Ty dtakovia P** NAC D* F G W 0243 6 33 104 326 436 630 1175 1739 b d pesh hark; 
Bover Lach RVs Soden Tisch Treg UBS WH™9 


* 1 dStakovia B D? KL P 075 0150 256 365 1241 1881 1962 2127 Byza f; HF Merk NEB 
RV Vogels Weiss WH" 


* Otakovia 81 629* 1505 2464; 
2 Corinthians 4:5 


* Inoouv Xptotov kuptov P** NAC D (F G kuptlov Inoouv Xptotov) (P omits kuplov) 81 
326 629 1505 1611 df vg hark; Bover Lach UBS WH"™"3 


* Xptotov Inoouv kuplov BH KL W 0186 0209 0243 33 104 365 630 1175 1241 1739 
1881 2464 Byz ab pesh; HF Merk NEB RV Soden Tisch Treg Vogels Weiss WH" 
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2 Corinthians 4:6 


* TpOCWNW InooU Xplotou P**NCHKLP WW 81 104 365 1175 1241 1505 1739° 2464 
Byz t pesh hark; HF (Merk UBS [Inoou]) RV Soden Vogels 


* TIOCOWTIW Xptotou A B 33; Lach NEB Tisch Treg Weiss WH 
* TIOOWNW XpPLoTOU INnGou (P4624 over) TL) F G 0243 630 1739* 1881 abd f am ful; Bover 
2 Corinthians 8:7 


* €& NUWV ev ULV P* B 0243 6 104 436 630 1175 1739 1881 1962 1962 r pesh sa bo; 
Merk NEB™'s RV™'s Soden UBS Weiss WH™ 


e€& UUWV EVNUIVNCDFGKLP Y (33 €& nuwv etc Uuao) 81 256 365 1241 1319 
1505 2127 Byzabdf vg hark; Bover HF Lach NEB“ RV" Tisch Treg Vogels2u¢ ‘427 
WH 


* €&€ UUOV EV UULV 326 629 2464 
* €&€ NUOV EV ULV 263 
2 Corinthians 8:19 
* ouv Tn xapittP*NDFGKLW 1241 1505 Byzabr; Bover HF Tisch UBS 


ev TH xapitt B C P 0225 0243 6 33 69 81 88 104 365 630 1175 1319 1739 1881 1912 
2127 2464 f vg sa bo; Lach Merk (NEB) RV Soden Treg Vogels Weiss WH 


2 Corinthians 8:24 


* evdetkvuuevol B D* F G 33 181 b d p am bam reg val; Lach Tisch Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 


> evdeigao8e NC D?K LP W 81 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1739 1881 244 Byz a ful 
cav leg; Bover HF Merk (NEB) (RV) Soden Vogels WH™ 


2 Corinthians 9:2 
* KQLTO UUWV P* NX B 33 1175; Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 
* KALO UHV C P 0243 6 81 326 630 1739 1881; Bover Lach RV Soden Vogels 
KaLO €& uuwv DF GK LW 104 365 1241 1505 2464 Byz; HF 
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2 Corinthians 11:3A 


* amAoTNTOC Kal THG ayvoTntoc P“ N* B D(* d ayvotntoc Kal THE aMmAoTNTOO) F G 33 
81 88 104 206 (326) 330 451 1962 2492 art colb hark** sa bo goth; Bover Lach Merk 
NEB™"s RV Soden Treg [UBS] Vogels Weiss [WH] 


* amAotntoc NX? HK LP W 075 0121 0243 6 256 365 436 630 1175 1241 1319 1505 1739 
1881 2127 2464 Byz (b) f* am ful pesh arm geo; HF NEB“ Tisch 


2 Corinthians 11:3B 


* tov Xptotov P** BDH KLP W 33 81 104 1241 2464 Byz; Bover HF Lach (RV) 
[Soden] Treg UBS Vogels WH** 


> Xptotov N FG 0121 0243 88 256 365 630 1175 1319 1505 1611 1739 1881 2127; Merk 
(NEB) Tisch Weiss WH™ 


2 Corinthians 11:4 
* avexeodse P* B D* 33 206 r sa; Bover Lach (NEB) RV UBS Weiss WH™ 


avetxeo8s P* XN D?F GH KLP (W al HF™*9 nveixeode) 0121 0243 0278 81 104 365 
630 1175 1241 1505 1739 1881 2464 Byz abd f vg pesh hark; HF™ Merk Soden Tisch 
Treg Vogels WH™2 


2 Corinthians 11:18 


Kata oapka P46 x* D* F G H 098 0278 33 81 88 104 256 365 629 1175 1319 1505 1611 
1739* 1881* 2127; (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS 


* KATA THV OapKa XN? B D? KL P W 0121 6380 1241 1739° 1881° 2464 Byz; Bover HF 
Lach Merk (RV) [Soden] [Vogels] Weiss WH 


2 Corinthians 11:27 


* KoTIW N?*HKLP 0121 33 81 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1881 2464 Byzab vg; Bover 
Lach (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


ev KoTIW P“* X* BD F G W 0243 1739; HF Merk [Soden] Vogels 
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2 Corinthians 11:32 
* tuaoat ue B D* abd fvg sa; Bover Lach NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* tTuaoat ue BeAwWv N D? KL P YW 0121 0150 0243 0278” 6 33 81 104 256 365 436 630 
1175 1241 1319 1505 1881 1962 2127 2464 Byz; HF Merk Soden Vogels 


* @OeAwv Tlaoal UE F G 1739 hark 
2 Corinthians 12:5 


* aodevetaic P* B D* 0243 0278 6 33 1175 1739 pesh hark sa bo arm; Bover Lach NEB 
RV Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* aodevetaic tou ND? FGKLP WY 81 104 365 630 1241 1505 1881 2464 Byz ab vg; 
HF [Merk] Soden Tisch Vogels 


2 Corinthians 12:10 
* KQLOTEVOXWwPpIAalc P* N* B 104 326 1175; Merk (NEB) Tisch UBS Weiss WH™ 


* ev otevoxwpltaic NADFGKLP WY 33 81 365 1241 1505 2464 Byzabdf vg pesh 
hark; Bover HF Lach RV Soden Treg Vogels WH™2 


* KQLEV OTEVOXWPLAIC 0243 0278 630 1739 1881; 
2 Corinthians 12:15 


* ayamtwv P* x? BD (F G) KLP W 075 0243 6 81 104° 256 365 436 630 1175 1319 1505 
1739 1881 1912 1962 2127 2464 Byzabdfrvg; Bover HF Soden Lach Treg (UBS 
ayamw[v]) Vogels Weiss WH™'s 


* ayarw X* A0150 33 104* 1241 1505; Merk (NEB) RV Tisch WH** 
2 Corinthians 13:5A 


Inogouc Xpitotoc BD KL YW 33 81 104 1505 Byz a am ful pesh hark; HF Lach Merk 
NEB RV UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


* Xp.iotoc Ingouc NAF G P 0243 326 629 630 1175 1241" 1739 1881 2464 b r arm; 
Bover Soden Tisch Treg WH™2 


2 Corinthians 13:5B 
* UuUutv P* B D* 33 462; Bover Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


unl cotlv NAD'F GKLP W 81 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1739 1881 2464 Byz: 
HF [Lach] Merk (NEB) (RV) Soden Vogels 
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Galatians 


Galatians 1:3 


TIATPOG NUWV KAL KUPLOU NAP W 056 0142 33 61 81 256 365 326 365 876 1241s" 
1962 2127 2464 a b dem ful leg reg sangall; Merk NEB™"s RV™'s Soden UBS Vogels 
Weiss WH" 


TIATPOC KAL KUPLOU NUWv P* P54 B DF GH K L049 075 0151 6 69 104 223 330 436 
462 630 1175 1505 1739 1881 1908 2344 Byz d f am bam cav gran karl sanger val sa; 
Bover HF Lach NEB“ RV“™ Tisch Treg (WH™*"3 matpoc Kal KUPLOU [NUOv)) 


TIATPOS Kal KUPLOU 0150 0278 206 429 1319 1799 1877 


Galatians 1:4 


UTEP TWV AYAaPTIWV P*' N' BH 049 056 0142 0150 0278 6 33 81 88 326 330 365 424° 
436 462 876 1175 1241s" 1319 1505 1611 1960 2344 2464; HF™s Merk (NEB) (RV) 
UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


TIEPL TWV AUNapTIWV P*# N* ADF GKLPW 075 0151 104 223 1739 1799 1881 Byz; 
Bover HF™ Lach Soden Tisch Treg WH™9 


Galatians 1:8 


euayyeAicntal uutv (D**? euayyeAi~nte Uyao) D? L 056 6 33 256 263 330 (876) 1319 
(1962 evayyeAl@ntal nulv) 2127 2464 pm f; Bover HF™ Lach Merk Treg (UBS [uuLtv]) 
Vogels 


EUAYYEALONTAL ULV N? A 81 (104 EVayyEeALOETAal NULVv) 326 (1241"° sevuayyeALontal 
nutv) d; RV™ (WH [Uutv)) 


EUAYYEALONTAL N* b g; RV™"s Tisch 
euvayyeAi~ntat F GW (0150 1912 euvayyedAiZetal) a 


UUlV euvayyeAlicntat P*'“4¢ B H 630 1175 1739(*”4 nulv euvayyEeAl~ntat) 2200 slav; 
Soden Weiss 


euayyeAiZetat uutv K P 049 075 0142 0151 (0278 uulv evayyEAiZEeTtal) 223 365 436 
462 614 1022 1505 (1799) 1881 2344 2412 pm arm geo; HF™ 


uuac euvayyediczeTtat (!) NEB 
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Galatians 1:15 


EUOOKNOEV O GEO N (A075 al NUOOKNOEV O BEOo) DK LP W 049 056 075 0142 0151 
0278 33 81 104 256 263 330 365 436 462 630 1175 1241" 1319 1739 1881 1962 2127 
2344 2464 Byz d hark** sa bo arm geo; HF [Lach] NEB RV Soden Treg [UBS] Vogels 
[WH] 


* eudoKnoev P* B F G 0150 629 1505 1611 ab f vg pesh; Bover Merk Tisch Weiss 
Galatians 2:6 


* 0 8e0c P*NAP W 0278 33 81 88 104 330 365 442 614 1175 124154" 1319 1912 2127; 
Bover Merk (NEB) Soden Tisch [UBS] [WH] 


8se0c BC DF G KL 049 (056 0142) 075 0150 0151 436 462 630 1739 1881 2344 Byz; 
HF Lach (RV) Treg Vogels Weiss 


Galatians 3:21 
* €K VOHOU av HVAC 81 1241" 2464; Lach Merk (NEB) Treg UBS Weiss 


EK VOHOU Nv av N We 0278 33 104 365 436 630 1175 1739 1912; Bover Soden Tisch 
Vogels (WH sk vouou nv [av]) 


* €V VOUW av nv B; WH 
* €V VOU nv av P46 
EK VOWOU nv D* 1881 
* €K VONOUF Gd 
* av €K voyuou nv D? KL P 049 056 075 0142 0151 0176” Byz; HF (RV) 
* €K VOUOU av W* 0150 (330 Ek voynou wv) 1799 
Galatians 4:19 
TEKVa N* B D* F Gd 062 323 1739; Merk Lach Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH™='s 


* TeKvia XN? AC D' WY 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 33 81 104 330 365 436 630 
1881 2344 2464 Byz vg; Bover HF (NEB) (RV) Soden Vogels WH" 
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Galatians 4:25 


de ayap olva AB D 0278 69 256 323 330 365 436 442 1175 1319 1962 2127 2464 
hark™"s; RV™ UBS Weiss WH 


* yap olva NC F G (83*" Tisch) 1241s"? 1739 a b f r am ful tol eth geo’; Bover HF Lach 
RV™'s Tisch Vogels 


* yap ayap 2iva KL P © 049 056 062 075 0142 0150 0151 6 33(c7"4 Tsch) 81 104 1881 
Byz pesh hark™ arm geo? slav; RV™2 Soden (Treg [ayap] 


de ova P** sa; Merk NEB RV™"s? 
* yap ayap d 
* otva (61* 2344 omit To) goth 
Galatians 5:7 


* Ty aAnGeta P* N?C DF GKLP W 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 (337477) 81 
104 365 436 630 1175 1241 1319 1505 1739 1881 2344 Byz; Bover HF Lachr Merk 
(RV) Soden [UBS] Vogels 


* QANGELA N* AB (3B2rud BoverTischy 33 *apud Merk) * | achet (NEB) Tisch Treg Weiss WH 
Galatians 5:20A 


* epic NAB D* 056 0142 61 223 326 614 630 876 1505 1611 1739 1881 1950 2005 2412 
pesh; HF™s Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Tisch Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH™ 


> spsic C D'}F GKLP W 049 075 0122 0150 0151 0278 81 104 330 365 436 1175 
1241"? 1319 2344 2464 Byzabdf vg hark sa bo; Bover HF™ Soden WH™"s 


Galatians 5:20B 


* Cndoc B D* P 33 1739 1881 pesh goth; Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Vogels 
Weiss WH" 


Zndot XC Dt (F G ZnAoua) K LW 049 056 075 0122 0142 0150 0151 0278 81 104 330 
365 436 630 1175 1241: 1319 1505 2344 2464 Byz vg hark sa bo; Bover HF (RV) 
Soden WH" 


* omit CnAoL..alpeoeic 1799* 1960 
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Galatians 5:21A 


* @8ovoi P** N B 33 81 323 442 876 945 2005 (f*27 Teh) dem sa; Merk NEB RV Tisch 
UBS WH 


* o8ovoli dovo.rAC DF GKLP W 049 (056 0142 movoi m8ovol) 075 0122 0150 0151 
0278 104 330 365 436 630 1175 1241s" (1319) 1505 1739 1881 2344 2464 Byzabdf 
am ful tol hark bo Bover HF [Lach] [Soden] [Treg] [Vogels] Weiss 


Galatians 5:21B 


* KaO8wc P** N* B F G6 1739 1881 ab df am dem ful sa goth; (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS 
Weiss WH" 


Ka8we kat N'ACDKLP W 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 33 81 104 330 (365) 
436 630 1175 1241s"P 1319 1505 2344 2464 Byz gt tol hark bo; Bover HF [Lach] Merk 
[Soden] Vogels WH™ 


Galatians 6:10 


> exousev P**AB*C DF GKLPW 049 056 075 0142 0150 0151 0278 81 330 365 436 
630 1175 1241547" 1319 1505 1739" 1881 2344 2464 Byz; Bover HF Lach NEB RV 
Soden Treg UBS Weiss 


* EXWHEV N B* 6 33 69 104 326 614 2412; Merk Tisch Vogels WH 
Galatians 6:17 


tou Inoou P* AB C* 33 629 1241" f tam cav dem ful reg; Lach Merk NEB RV Tisch 
Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* TOU KUPLOU Inoou C® D? K L 0150 0151 104 330 630 436 1505 (1739 Tou KUploU OU 
Inoou) 1881 2344 Byz hark; Bover HF Soden (Vogels tou [Kupiou] Inoou) 


TOU KUPLOU InooU Xplotou N D' 056 0142 

* TOU KUPLOU NUWV Inoou Xptotou D* FG 

* Tou Xptotou P W 075"? 0278 81 365 442 463 1175 1319 1908 2464 bo arm 
Tou Xplotou Inoou 1799* 


* TOU KUPLOU 049 
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Ephesians 
Ephesians 1:1 


Xptotou Inoou P* B D P 0278 33 330 1505 b am sanger hark; Bover Lach NEB RV 
Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* Inoou XptlotouU NAF GKLW 81 104 365 436 630 1175 1241 1739 1881 2344 2464 
Byz af cav dem ful harl leg reg tol arm; HF Merk Soden Vogels 


Ephesians 1:14 


- ocotiv P*ABF GL (P) 075 6 81 104 256 365 1175 1319 1505 1611 1739 1881 1962 
2127 bd pesh; Bover Lach NEB RV Soden UBS WH" 


* oc cotivN DK W 0150 33 223 330 436 630 876 1241 1799 2412 2344 2464 Byz af vg; 
HF Merk Tisch Treg Vogels Weiss WH™2 


Ephesians 3:9 


* gwttoat mavtac P’*#x?BCDF GKLP W 075 33 81 104 223 256 330 365 436 630 876 
1175 1241" 1319 1505 1982 2127 2412 2344 2464 Byz ab df vg pesh hark sa bo arm 
geo eth; Bover HF [Lach] Merk RV™ Soden Treg [UBS] Vogels Weiss WH™"2 


* owtioalt N* A0150 6 424° 1739 1881; NEB RV™"3 Tisch WH 
Ephesians 3:18 


uNnkKoc Kat UWoc Kat BaBoc P* B C DF GIP 0278 33 81 (826 uWoc Kal Ba8oc kal 
UNKOO) 330 365 462 1175 2344 df am ful tol arm; Bover Lach Merk NEB RV Treg UBS 
Weiss WH" 


* Ba8oc kat upoc NAKLP W 104 436 630 1241 (1505 Ba8oc kal UNkoc kal UWoO) 
1739 1881 Byz hark; HF Soden Tisch Vogels WH™3 


Ephesians 4:8 


* gedaKkev P4 N* A C? D* F G 33 1241" 1962 2464 ab df m vg arm; Lach Merk NEB 
Tisch UBS Weiss 


Kal SOwkev N? B C*3 D? K LW 075 0150 6 81 104 256 330 365 436 630 1175 1319 1739 
1881 2127 2464 Byz pesh hark goth; Bover (HF RV etc. kat edwke) Soden Treg 
Vogels [WH] 


* omit Kal EOWKEV SONATA TOLC AvVEPwmOIC 2344 
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Ephesians 4:9 


* Kater cic P* N* A C* DF G I4 082 6 33 81 424° 442 12415" 1739 1881 ab d m* am* 
karl sangall; Gr Lach Merk NEB RV™ Tisch Treg UBS WH 


* KaTteBn TOWTwWV sic N? B C*? KL P WY 075 0150 104 256 330 365 436 630 1175 1319 
1962 2127 2344 2464 Byz f m* bam cav dem ful leg reg sanger tol val pesh hark arm 
geo slav; Bover HF RV™"3 [Soden] [Vogels] Weiss WH™*'3 


Ephesians 4:26 


* €Tl TW TAaPpOPYlOUW N?D FGKLP WW 81 104 330 365 4386 630 1175 (1022 ev Tw 
TIAPOPYLOUW) 12414" 1505 1739° 1771 2344 2464 Byz; Bover HF Merk Soden [UBS] 
Vogels 


EM TAPOPYLOUW P*? X* AB 1739*; Lach NEB RV Tisch Treg Weiss WH 
Ephesians 5:19A 


> ev Wwaduotc P* B P 0278 6 33 424° 442 462 1739 2344 a b d am dem ful tol; Bover 
[Lach] Merk NEB [Soden] [UBS] Weiss WH™'3 


> Woadyoic NADFGKLWY 81 104 330 365 630 1175 1241: 1881 2464 Byz f; HF RV 
Tisch Treg Vogels WH" 


Ephesians 5:19B 
* Try Kapd.a P* n* B 1739 1881; RV Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


* ev Tn Kaposia KL W 0278 33 81 104 436 630 1175 1241s 1505 2344 2464 Byz; Bover 
HF Lach Merk (Soden Treg [ev] tn Kapdia) Vogels 


* ev Talc Kapdlaic N?A D F G P 330 365 ab df vg pesh hark™” sa bo; NEB 
Ephesians 5:22 
wc Tw KUPLOU P** B; NEB RV Tisch UBS WH" 


* umOoTADOEGCBWOAV Wc TW KUPLOU NAIP (W we Tw KUpLOU UMOTADOEDBWOAVv) 0278 6 
33 81 104 256 (330) 365 424° 436 1175 1241" 1319 1505 1739 1881 1962 2127 2464 
ab m vg arm; Bover Lach Merk Soden Treg Vogels Weiss WH™"3 


umloTaooEoBE We TW KUPLOU (D F Gd we Tw Kuplou UMOTaGOEOOs) K L075 0150 223 
424* 630 1022 1799 1852 1912 (1960 UmotTaooe8E wc Tw KUploU) 2344 2412 Byz 
hark; HF 
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Ephesians 5:28 


* oOdgetAouotv kal ot avdpec P* B 33 1175 1505 hark (A D F G P 048" 0285 629 kat ol 
avopec odetAouotv); Bover Merk (NEB) (RV etc. odetAouol Kal ol avdpeo) (Soden 
UBS Vogels WH [xkat]) Treg Weiss 


* odstAouoly ot avdpec NKLW 81 104 330 365 436 630 1739 1881 2344 Byz pesh; HF 
Lach Tisch 


Ephesians 5:31 


* KQLTIPOOKOAANOBNOETAL MpOC THV YUVALKa aUTOU XN? B D? KL WY 0278 104 330 365 436 
630 1175 1505 1739™"5 1881 2464 Byz HF Merk NEB RV Soden UBS Vogels Weiss 
WH*«t 


* KQL TOOOKOAANSNOETAL TH YUVaIKL aUTOU P* Nt A P 0285 33 81 462 1241: 2344; 
Bover Lach Treg WH™"3 


* KQLKOAANONOETAL TH YUValKt aUTOU D* F G (abd f vg); 
* KQLTIPOOKOAANONOETAL TN YUVALKL N*; Tisch 
> omit 6 1739* 

Ephesians 6:21 


eElonte Kal UUEiC BK LW 0278 104 330 365 436 1175 1505 1739 1881 (2344) Byz am* 
tol arm; Bover HF Merk (NEB) (RV) UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


* KGL UEIG ElOnTE NAD F G1 P 81 326 630 1241: 2464 2495 a b d f am* dem ful; 
Lach Soden Tisch Treg WH™"'3 


* €elOnte P* 33 


Philippians 
Philippians 1:6 


* xplotou inoou P* BDL YW 630 1241: pm b d f r cav ful karl reg sangall sanger val; 
HF Lach Merk NEB Tisch Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH™"3 


* tjoou xptlotou NAF G K P 075 0278 33 69 81 104 181 256 326 365 436 614 1175 
1319 1505 1611 1739 1881 2127 2464 pm a am leg pesh hark arm; Bover HF™"sRV 
Soden WH" 
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Philippians 2:4 


* eauTwWv eKkaotoc P* XN C D KL P 075 365 630 1241%"* 1505 1739 1881 2464 Byz 
(pesh) hark; Bover HF Soden [UBS] Vogels WH™s 


* gautwv exaotoi AB F G W 0278 33 81 1042448427 462 1175 f vg; Lach Merk NEB RV 
Tisch Treg Weiss WH 


Philippians 2:21 


* imoou xplotou P*NACDF GPW 83 81 326 1739 1881 2464 2495 abdframcav 
pesh arm; Bover Gr Lach RV Soden Treg UBS WH™"3 


*  xplotou tnoou BL 0278 104 365 630 1175 1241s4"P 1505 Byz ful reg sangall sanger val 
hark; Merk HF NEB Tisch Vogels Weiss WH" 


XplotoU K Cyprian 
Philippians 3:8 
okUBaAa N* B D* F G 33 abd f; Bover Lach (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* oKkuUBaAa eival P*4 XN? A D? KL P W 075 81 104 365 630 1175 1241" 1505 1739 1881 
2464 Byz; HF [Merk] Soden Vogels 


Philippians 3:10A 


* Thv Koloviav NX? DF GK LP 075 33 81 104 365 630 1175 1505 1739 1881 Byz; HF 
Merk [Soden] [UBS] Vogels 


KoLvwviav P4 x* AB 1241" 1912 2464; Bover Lach (NEB) RV Tisch Treg Weiss WH 
Philippians 3:10B 


* Tov mabnuatwv XN? ADF GK LP 075 33 81 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1739 
1881 2464 Byz; Bover HF Lach Merk Soden [UBS] Vogels 


* maGnyatwv P44 x* B; (NEB) RV Tisch Treg Weiss WH 
Philippians 4:23 


uuwv B F G 075 6 1739* 1836 1881 b f g pal sa; Bover NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS 
Weiss WH 


* U"wv aunv P*NADKLP W 0150 33 81 104 256 326 330 365 436 451 629 630 1175 
12414"° 1319 1505 1739° 1962 2127 2464 2492 Byzador vg pesh hark bo arm geo eth 
slav; HF [Lach] Merk Soden [Vogels] 
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Colossians 
Colossians 1:7 


umep UUWv XN? C D' K L P W 075 0150 6 3QarutNA27 81 1 04arudNA27 DEE 365 630 1175 
124154" 1319 1505 1739 1881 1962 2127 2464 Byzabdf vg pesh hark sa bo arm geo 
eth slav; HF NEB™"s RV™'s Tisch UBS Vogels Weiss WH™3 


* UTEP NUWV P** N* AB D* F G 6 206* 326* 436 623 1505 m; Bover Lach Merk NEB" 
RV™ Soden Treg WH" 


Colossians 1:12 


uuac sic THV HEpLOa N (B) 69 104 256 365 629 1175 1319 1739 1881 2127 am cav 
sangall hark™*s sa arm slav; Bover NEB RV™*'s Tisch UBS Vogels Weiss WH 


nuac sic Thv usploa AC DF GK LP W 075 0150 6 33 81 486 630 1241s" 1962 
2464 Byz abdfm bam ful karl leg reg sanger val pesh hark” bo geo eth; HF Lach 
Merk RV™ Soden Treg WH™9 


Colossians 1:16 


* €V TOLGC OUPAVOLC KAL ET THG ync P44 N* BW 6 33 1739 a b; Bover NEB RV Tisch 
UBS WH 


* Td EV TOIC OUPAVOIC Kal TA ET TNC ync N?2 A (C Ta...Te) D? K L P 075 81 104 365 630 
1175 1241" 1505 2464 Byz; HF Merk Soden Vogels 


* €V TOLC OUPAVOLC KAL Ta ET THC ync D* F G 69 leg’? (Lach Treg [ev]) 
* TQ EV TOLC OUPAVOIC Kal ETM THC yNnC Weiss? 
Colossians 1:27 


0 cotlv xpiotoc PAB F GP 633 1739 1881 ab dfm vg; Bover (HF coti) Lach NEB 
RV Treg UBS WH" 


* oc EoTlv xplotoc NC DHIKLW 0278 81 104 365 630 1175 1241" 1505 2464 Byz; 
Merk Soden Tisch Vogels Weiss WH™3 


Colossians 2:4 
* TOUTO AEyw P** N* A*“4 BH 81 1241" 1611 m; Bover (NEB) RV Tisch UBS WH 
TOUTW oe Asyw N?A°C DK LP W 048 075 0208 0278 33 104 365 630 1175 1505 1739 
1881 2464 Byzabd vg pesh hark; HF Lach Merk Soden [Treg] Vogels Weiss 
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Colossians 2:7 


BeBatouvEvol Th TuoTtet B D* H 075 0208 33 81 256 326 365 1241"? 1319* 2127 abd 
f m*; Bover Lach (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* BeBaltouuEVvOL EV TH TloTEL NX D? K L P 0278 6 104 424° 436 1175 1319° 1505 1739 
1881 1962 Byz; HF Merk Soden (Vogels [ev tn]) 


* BeBalouvEvol Ev TlOoTELAC | W 0150 424* 1912 2464 
Colossians 2:13 


* Ev TOLC TapantwYaoLv P44 N'AC DF G K P 048 104244427 336 630 1505 1739 pmad 
f; Bover HF™ Lach Soden [UBS] 


TOLG TapamtTwWHAaOW N* BL W 075 0278 33 69 81 365 436 1175 1241 1319 1881 
1912 217 2464 pmb; HF™s Merk (NEB) (RV) Tisch Treg Vogels Weiss WH 


Colossians 2:16 
Kal ev loos! P** B 1739 1881 b; Bover NEB UBS Weiss WH" 


* nevmnoostNACDFGIKLPW 075 0278 33 81 104 365 630 1175 1241%4"° 1505 2464 
Byz ad f hark; HF Lach Merk RV Soden Tisch Treg Vogels WH™9 


Colossians 3:4 


- 1 Gwyn uuwv P* NC D* F GP W 075 33 81 88 104 181 256 3657427 945 1319 1912 
1881 1908 2127 abdfmvg pal bo arm; Bover RV™"3 Tisch Treg UBS WH™"9 


* n Gwyn nuwv B(*) D' H K L 0150 0278 6 436 630 1175 1241s 1505 1739 1962 2464 
Byz pesh hark sa geo slav; HF Lach Merk NEB RV Soden Vogels Weiss WH" 


Colossians 3:6 


* @€0U ET TOUG ULOUG TNC aneL\BELag NAC DFGHIKLP W 075 0150 0278 6 33 81 
104 256 365 630 1175 1241"? 13819 1505 1739 1881 1962 2127 2464 Byz a d2dN*27 f m 
vg pesh hark bo arm geo eth slav; Bover HF [Lach] Merk RV Soden [UBS] Vogels 


* @c0u PB b pal sa; NEB RV™"2 Tisch Treg Weiss WH 
Colossians 3:11 


Ta navta NX? BDF GKLP W 075 0278 104 365 630 1175 1505 1739 1881 2464 Byz; 
Bover HF Lach Merk (RV) [Soden] Treg [UBS] [Vogels] Weiss 


*  TIaVTA N* AC 33 812d N427 436 1241 sue; (NEB) Tisch WH 
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Colossians 3:13 


* 0 KuUpLoc exaploaTto P** AB D* F G 1175 b d f geo'; Bover Lach Merk NEB RV™ Treg 
UBS Weiss WH" 


* O xplotoc exaploato N? C D? KL P W 075 0150 6 81 104 256 365 630 1241" 1319 
1505 1739 1881 1962 2127 Byz am pesh hark sa bo geo? eth slav; HF Soden RV™"3 
Tisch Vogels WH™=s 


* 0 8€0Cc ExapLoATO N* 1149 
* 0 O€0C EV xploTW ExapLOATO 33 arm 
Colossians 3:16 


ev TH xapitt P** XN? B D* F G WY 6 256 1319 1505 1611 1739 2005 2127 2138; Bover 
Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg [UBS] Weiss WH™2 


* ev xapltt NX* AC D? K L075 33 81 104 356 630 1175 1241" 1881 2464 Byz; HF Merk 
(RV) Soden Vogels WH" 


Colossians 4:15 


* VUUOAV KAL TNHV KAT olKOV auTNnc B 0278 6 424° 1739 1881 hark™ sa; Lach NEB" 
RV™'s UBS Weiss WH 


VUUOaV KAL THV KAT OlKOV aUTOU DF GK LW 0150 365 424* 436 630 (1241s) 1505 
Byz pesh hark"; Bover HF Merk NEB™'s Soden Vogels 


* VUUOAV KAL THV KAT OLKOV AUTWV NAC P 075 33 81 88 104 256 326 1175 1319 1908 
1912 1962 (2127) 2464 bo slav; RV™ Tisch Treg 


1 Thessalonians 
1 Thessalonians 1:4 


umlo TOU BEOU NAC K P W 0278 69 81 88 104 181 256 623 945 1175 1505 1739 1881; 
Bover Soden Tisch [UBS] [Vogels] [WH] 


* umo 8eou B D F GL 33 365 630 1241 2464 Byz; HF Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Treg 
Weiss 
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1 Thessalonians 1:5 


ev TANPOdOpIAAC DF GP W 0278 81 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1739 1881 2464 
Byzabdfm ful cav tol; Bover HF Lach Merk Soden [Treg] [UBS] [Vogels] 


TANpodopia N B 33 ram bam ulm; (NEB) RV Tisch Weiss WH 


1 Thessalonians 1:8 


ev Ty axalaNC DF GLP W 0278 81 104 1175 1241 (1881 omits ev) 2464 Byzabdf 
m; HF Lach [Soden] Tisch [UBS] 


axata B K 6 33 69 365 614 629 630 1505 1611 1739 2005 r; Bover Merk NEB RV Treg 
Vogels Weiss WH 


omit all of 1:8 to axata (h.t.) A 


1 Thessalonians 2:7 


vymuot P® x* B C* D* F GI W* 0150 69 104* 206 263 326° 623 1962 ab df m bam harl 
val bo; Bover Lach NEB RV™': UBS WH 


not XN? A C? D? K L P We 0278 6 33 81 104° 256 326* 365 436 630 1241 1319 1505 
1739 1881 2127 2464 Byz am cav tol arm; HF Merk RV™ Soden Tisch Treg Vogels 
Weiss 


1 Thessalonians 3:2 
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KAL OUVepYov TOU BEou D* 33 b d m; Bover Lach NEB™ RV™'s UBS Weiss (WH™'3 
[tou 8Eou]) 


KL Ol\aKOVOV TOU BEOU NAP W 0278 6 81 263 424° 629* 1241 1739 1881 2464 am (ful 
KAL OlAKOVOV (TOU) KUPLOU) geo'; Merk RV™ Soden Tisch Treg Vogels WH" 


Kat ouvepyov B; NEB™"s 


KQL OLAKOVOV TOU BEOU Kal OUVEPYOV NnUWV D2? K L075 0150 104 256 365 424* 436 
(1319) (1962) 2127 Byz pesh hark** geo?; HF 


dlakovov kal ouvepyov F Gf 
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1 Thessalonians 3:13 


* aylWVv aUTOU auNnv N* A D* 69 81 629 ad m; [Lach] RV™'s [Soden] Tisch [UBS] 
WH=rg 


* aylwv autou X?B D? F GK LW 075 0150 0278 6 104 256 365 436 630 1241 1319 1505 
1739 1881 1962 2127 2464 Byz b f pesh hark pal sa arm geo; Bover HF Merk NEB 
RV" Treg Vogels Weiss WH" 


1 Thessalonians 4:10 


* Touc €v OAn X?BD'H KLW (0278 kal Ev OAn) 334 81 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 
1739 1881 Byz; HF Merk (NEB) RV Soden [Treg] [UBS] Vogels Weiss [WH] 


ev OAnN N* AD* F G 38 629; Bover Lach Tisch 
1 Thessalonians 4:11 


* Talc lolaic xEpolv N* A D' K L 33 81 424* 4386 630 1241 1962 Byz slav; HF Soden 
[UBS] Vogels 


* Talc xepotv NX? B D* F G WY 075 0150 0278 6 104 256 263 365 424° 1175 1319 1505 
1739 1881 1912 2127 abd fm hark sa bo arm geo eth; Bover Lach Merk NEB RV 
Tisch Treg Weiss WH 


1 Thessalonians 5:2 


* nuspa kuplou NB DF G P 33 81 1739 2464; Bover Lach (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS 
Weiss WH 


- 1) nuEpa KUpLoU A K L W 0278 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1881 Byz; HF Merk 
[Soden] Vogels 


1 Thessalonians 5:3 
* otav Asywolv N* AF G 33 df pesh arm; (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS WH" 


* oTtav os Asywol nN? B D 0226 6 104 1505 1739 1881 2464 hark; Bover [Lach] Merk 
Soden Vogels Weiss WH™'3 


* oTtav yap Asywotv KL PW 81 365 1175 1241 Byz a; HF 
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1 Thessalonians 5:10 


umeép NUOvV P?N7ADFGKLPW 81 104 365 680 1175 1241 1505 1739 1881 2464 
Byz; Bover HF Lach (RV) Soden UBS Vogels WH™2 


TIEPL NUWV N* B 33; Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg Weiss WH" 


1 Thessalonians 5:15 


Kal €t¢ AAANAOUC P* XN? BK LP W 0278 81 104 365 6380 1175 1241 1505 Byz bam cav 
theo tol val hark; Bover HF [Soden] [UBS] Vogels Weiss WH™s 


cic GAANAOUG N* AD F G 6 33 69 88 326 436 623 1739 1881 2464 leg sangall; Lach 
Merk (NEB) RV Tisch Treg WH" 


Kat QAAnAOuc a am* ful* 


QAAnAouc reg 


1 Thessalonians 5:25 


KAL TIEPL HUWV P* B D* 0278 6 33 69 81 104 326 424° 436 1505 1611 1739 1881 1912 
2464 b d hark pal sa arm geo; Bover [Lach] Merk NEB RV™"s Soden [UBS] [Vogels] 
Weiss [WH] 


TIEpl HUWV NAD? F G Il¥4¢ K L P W 075 0150 256 365 424* 630 1175 1241 1319 1962 
2127 Byzafm vg pesh bo eth slav; HF RV™ Tisch Treg 


1 Thessalonians 5:27 
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TIAOLV TOLC ASEAGOIC N* B D F G 0278 436 b df m sa geo’ slav; Lach Merk NEB RV™ 
Tisch Treg UBS WH" 


TIAGLV TOLC AYLOLC ADEAMOIC N2AK LP W 075 0150 6 (83 omits naotv) 81 104 256 365 
630 1175 1241 1319 1505 1739 1881 1962 2127 Byz a vg pesh hark bo arm geo?; 
Bover HF RV™s [Soden] [Vogels] Weiss WH™"s 
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2 Thessalonians 
2 Thessalonians 2:3 


av@pwnoc tyc avoutac N B 0278 6 81 104 256 263 326 365 436 1739 1881 2127 2464 
m sa bo arm geo eth; NEB RV™"s Tisch Treg UBS WH" 


* av@pwnoc tne auaptiac AD F GK LP W 075 0150 630 1175 1241 1319 1505 1962 
Byz ab df vg pesh hark; Bover HF Lach Merk RV™ Soden Vogels Weiss WH™'3 


2 Thessalonians 2:13 


* anapxnv BF GP 075 0278 33 81 256 323 326 365 1505 1611 1739 1881 1908 2127 
2464 f hark bo; Bover Lach Merk NEB™"s RV™'s Soden UBS Weiss WH™2 


> atmapxng XD KLW 0150 6 104 436 630 1175 1241 1319 2127 Byzabdm pesh sa; 
HF NEB“ RV Tisch Treg Vogels WH 


2 Thessalonians 2:14 


* KQaleKaAsoev NX F GP 0278 69 81 88 181 256 365 436 2464 am bam cav ful tol theo val 
hark arm; Bover (NEB) Soden Tisch [UBS] Vogels Weiss 


ekaAsoev AX“ B DK LY 33 104 630 1175 1241 1505 1739 1881 Byz ab m* reg sangall 
pesh; HF Lach Merk (RV) Treg WH 


2 Thessalonians 2:16 


o 8E0c o Natnp N* D' F GI; Bover (Lach Merk UBS WH [o] 8e000 mnatnp]) (NEB) RV 
Tisch Vogels Weiss 


* @¢0c o natnp B D* 33 1739 1881; Soden Treg 

oO 8Eoc NaTNp N? 0278 
* 0 @¢0c katTatnp AD? LP W 81 104 365 630 1241 1505 2464 Byz; HF 
* @6€0c Kat Tatnp K 1175 
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2 Thessalonians 3:4 


* KQL TIOLEITE KAL TOINOETE N? D? KL W 0278 (33 kal MoleiTe Kal MoiMonte) 81 104 365 
630 1175 1241 1505 2464 Byz f; Bover HF (Lach Soden Treg UBS WH [kaiJnoisite 
KAL TO\noEeTs) Merk (NEB) (RV) Vogels Weiss 


* TIOLEITE KAL TOINOETE N* A (D* noinoats) 6 629 1739 1881 b dm; Tisch 
* KQL €TIOINOATE Kal TloLELTe F G (pesh) 
* KQL ETIOLNOATE KAI MOLELTE KAL ToInoeTe Ba sa 

2 Thessalonians 3:8 


VUKTOC KA NuUEpac N B F G 0278 33 81 104 256 365 1505 1611 2464; Bover Lach 
(NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* vuKTa Kal nuepav ADI KLP W 680 1175 1241 1739 1881 2464 Byz; HF Merk Soden 
Vogels 


1 Timothy 
1 Timothy 1:16 


xplotoc tnoouc A D* H W 02624 33 88 104 256 326 365 436 629 1175 1912 b dr; 
Bover Lach Soden Treg UBS Vogels WH 


* toouc xpltotoc NX D? KL P 81 630 1175 1241 1505 Byz a pesh hark; HF Merk NEB RV 
Tisch Weiss WH™9 


inoouc F G 1739 1881 
*  noouc o xplotoc 614 
1 Timothy 1:18 


* otpateun X?AD? FGHKLP 398 81 104 365 630 1241 1505 1739 1881"" Byz; Bover 
HF Lach Merk (NEB) RV UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


* otpateuon N* D* W 38 1175 1912; (Soden otpateu[z]n) Tisch Treg WH™"9 
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1 Timothy 3:14 


* mpoc os ev taxetAC D* P W 33 81 1912; Bover Lach RV Soden Treg UBS (WH [ev 
TAXEL) 


* moc o€ Taxlov N K L 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 Byz; HF (NEB) Tisch Vogels 
Weiss 


* tax.tov F G6 1739 1881 arm?; Merk 
* 1poc o€ Taxi D? (?) 
1 Timothy 5:5 
* em Geov C F GP W 048; Bover Merk (NEB) (RV) Tisch Treg UBS 
*  €TIL KUDLOV N*; Weiss WH™"9 


* emt Tov Beov N? A D? K L 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1739 1881 Byz; HF (Lach 
Soden WH" [tov]) Vogels 


* eT Tov Kuplov D* 81 
1 Timothy 5:8 


* ou TIPOVOoEL N?AC D?L P WY 33 81 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1739 Byz; HF Lach Merk 
(NEB) (RV) Soden Tisch UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


* OU TIPOVOEITAL N* D* F GI K 104 1881; Bover Tisch Treg WH™"'3 
1 Timothy 5:16 


* emapKslitw autaic CDK LP W 048 81 104 365 630 1241 1505 1739 1881 Byz; HF 
Merk (NEB) (RV) Soden UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


emapKelo8w auTtaic NAF G 33 256 1175; Bover Lach Tisch Treg WH™"'3 
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1 Timothy 6:17 


em PEW TW TAPEXOVTL N F G arm?; Bover (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS WH** 


ell TH BEW TW TapsxovTt Al P W 075 0150 6 33 81 104 256 263 365 424° 1175 1739 
1881 2127; Lach Merk Vogels WH™="3 


EV TH BEW TW TapEXOovTl Soden 

ev Bew TW NapexXovtTt Weiss 

emt BEw CWvTL TW TapsexovTt D* 1912 

Ev BEW TW CWVTL TW TapeExXOvTi D2 K L 424* 630 1241 1962 Byz; HF 
ETI TW BEW TW CWVTL TW TAPEXOVTI 436 1505 


versions uncertain em tw/et/ev tw but (a) b d m bam val pesh hark geo eth slave 
include (tw) Gwvtt, f am cav ful harl hub ulm omit 


2 Timothy 
2 Timothy 2:14 


EVWTLOV TO BEOU NC F GI 69 436 424* 436 614 629 630 1175 1518 1912 1962 af 
harks arm geo slav; Merk NEB RVs Tisch Treg UBS WH** 


EVWMOV TO KUPLOU AD KL P W 048 075 0150 6 81 104 256 365 424° 1241 1319 1505 
1739 1881 2127 Byz b d am ful hark*; Bover HF Lach RV™ Soden Vogels Weiss 
WH 


EVWTLOV TO XPLOTOU 206 429 


2 Timothy 2:18 
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Thv avaotaoiv AC DK LP W 075 0150 6 81 104 256 365 630 1175 1241 1319 1505 
1739 1881 1912 1962 2127 Byz; Bover HF Lach Merk RV™ [UBS] Vogels Weiss 
WH 


avaoTtaolv N F G 048 33 geo; NEB RV™"s Soden Tisch Treg WH 
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2 Timothy 3:15 


- tatsepaAC* D?KLP W 8&1 104 365 630 1241 1505 1739 1881 Byz; HF [Lach] [Merk] 
(NEB) Soden [Treg] [UBS] Vogels 


* tepa N C24 D* F G 33 1175 1912 sa? bo? arm; Bover RV Tisch Weiss WH 
2 Timothy 4:2 


emlTLUNOov TapakaAsoov AC DK LP W 33 81 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 Byz pesh 
hark; HF Lach Merk NEB RV Soden Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


* TIAPAKGAEOOV ETITIUNOOV N* F G 69 1739 1881 ad bf vg sa bo; Bover Tisch WH™'3 
2 Timothy 4:22 

* OKUPLOG N* F G 33? 1739 1881 sa; Bover NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH" 

* 0 KUPLOG INOOUG A 104 614 sanger; Lach Merk Soden WH™"3 


* © KUPLOUG INOOUC xpLloTOC N? C DK LP W 075 0150 6 81 256 365 436 630 1175 1241 
1319 1505 1962 2127 Byzabdf am bam cav ful val pesh hark bo arm geo slav;HF 
Vogels 


Titus 
Titus 2:11 


8eou OWTNEPLOG N? A C* D* 0278 1739 karl sanger; Bover Lach (NEB) RV Tisch Treg 
UBS Weiss WH 


* @6€0U Nn OwTNploc (C® BEoU O OwTNplioo) D? KL P W 33 81 104 365 630 1241 1505 
1881 Byz; HF Merk Soden Vogels 


8EoU OWTNPOC N* tam reg 
* @€0U TOU OWTNPOS NUwWV F Gab bam (cav) (ful) sangall val sa bo 
Titus 2:13 


* OWTEPOGC NUWV InooU xplotToU N?AC DKLP W 0278 33 81 104 365 630 1241 1505 
1881 Byzad vg pesh hark; Bover HF Lach Merk RV UBS Vogels WH 


* OWTEPOG NUWV XPLOTOU INOOU N* F G b; NEB Soden Tisch Treg Weiss WH" 
* OWTEPOS NUWV tnoou 1739 
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Titus 3:9 


* KQLEPEIC KAaL Uaxac N7AC IK LP 81 104 365 630 1241 1505 1739 1881 Byzabdfvg 
pesh hark sa bo; HF Lach Merk RV Soden Treg UBS Vogels 


* KQLEplv Kal Waxac N* D F G W; Bover NEB Tisch Weiss WH 


Philemon 
Philemon 6 
* TOU EV ULV ELC xpLoTOV Unattested; (NEB) RV™"s UBS Weiss (WH [Tou]) 
* E€V UULV ELC XpLOTOV P® 33 
* TOU EV UULV ELC XPLOTOV N*; Bover Merk RV™ Soden Tisch (WH™2 [Tou]) 
* TOU EV UULV ELC XPLOTOV INOOoUV N? F G P 104 365 1505 
* E€V NUL Elc xplotov A C; Lach Treg 
TOU EV NULV Elc xploTov tnoouv D KL WY 0278 81 630 1241 Byz ful reg; HF Vogels 
* €lC XPLOTOV LNOOUV 629 am bam karl val 
* 1) EV ULV XpLOTOV InoouUV 1739 1881 ab 
EV NULV ELC XPLOTOV LNOOUV Cav sangall leg 


* EV ULV ELC XPLOTOV INOOUV sanger 
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Philemon 12 


OOL AUTOV TOUT EOTLV (OF TOUTEOTLV) Ta EUA OTAayxva N* A 33; Bover Lach NEB (RV 
eoTl) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


OU O€ AUTOV TOUT EOTLV Ta EUG OTAayxva TpOCAaBou N? D? K L P 075 0150 0278 81 
104 436 630 1241 1319 1505 1739 1881 Byz f; (HF cot) (Merk Soden [ou oe]... 
[mp0cAaBov]) Vogels 


OU O€ QUTOV TOUT EOTLV Ta ENG OTAayxva F G 

OOL AUTOV TOUT EOTLV TA ELA OTAayxva TpOCAaBou C* 

OOL OU OE AUTOV TPOCAGBOuU TOUT EOTLV Ta ENA OTMAayxva 048 g 
OOL OU O€ AUTOV TOUT EOTIV TA EUG OTAayxva TpOGAaBou C? D* 
OOl O€ AUTOV TOUT EOTLV TA ENA OTAayxva TPpOCAaBou W 


Ou O€ TPOOAABOU AUTOV TOUT EOTLV TA EA OTAayxXva 256 263 365 


Philemon 25 


Tiveuwatoc UUWV A D* 048" 6 33 81 424° 1739* 1881 d sa; Lach NEB RV™3 Tisch 
Treg UBS Weiss WH 


TIVEUHATOC UUWV aunv NX C D' KL P W 075 0150 0278 104 256 365 424* 630 1241 
1505 1739° Byz ab pesh hark; Bover HF Merk RV“ Soden Vogels 


nN xapic yes UUOv instead of verse 25 P*’ 


Hebrews 


Hebrews 1:9 


Eulonoac avoutav P“ B D(* eutonoac avoutac) K L P W 0243 81 104 365 630 1175 
1241 1505 1739 1881 2464 Byz ab vg hark; HF Lach Merk NEB RV Treg UBS Vogels 
Weiss WH 


Eulonoac Adikiav NX A338""; Bover Soden Tisch 
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Hebrews 3:6A 


* eavnep Thv mappnoliav P* nx? AC D? KL W 0278 104 365 1241 1505 Byz; HF (Lach 
Merk UBS Vogels cav[mep]) Soden 


* €av Thv mappno.av PN’ B D* P 0243 33 81 630 1175 1739 1881 a b; Bover (NEB) 
RV Tisch Treg Weiss WH 


KAV THV MappNoLav N* 
Hebrews 3:6B 
* Tc cAmtdooc P* P** B sa; NEB UBS Weiss 


* Tc cAmldoc EXPL TeEAOUC BeBalav NAC DK LP W 075 0150 0243 0278 6 33 81 104 
256 (323 UEXpl TEAOUG TNC EATIOOC BEBalav) 365 436 630 1241 1319 1505 1739 1881 
(1962 BeBalwo) 2127 2464 Byz abd v vg (pesh) hark pal bo arm geo eth slav; Bover 
HF Lach [Merk] RV Soden Tisch Treg [Vogels] [WH] 


Hebrews 4:2 


OUYKEKEPAOHEVOUC TH TuoTEL P34 P4* A B C D* W 0243 0278 33 81 1739 2464; Lach 
Merk RV™ Soden Treg UBS Vogels WH" 


* OUYKEKEPAOHEVOC TH TLOTEL NX b d pesh geo; Bover (NEB) RV™"s Tisch Weiss WH™2 
OUYKEKEPAUEVOUC TH TloTEl D? K L P 365 630 1241 1505 1881 Byz; HF 
* OUYKEKEPAUUEVOL 104 
Hebrews 5:12(B) 


* KQLOU OTepeac N?AB* DKLP W 0122 0278 104 365 630 1175 1241 1505 1881 2464 
Byz; Bover HF Lach Merk RV Soden [Treg] [UBS] [Vogels] Weiss WH™29 


* OU OTEpEac P* N* B? C 33 81 1319 1739 a b; (NEB) Tisch WH™ 
Hebrews 6:18 


* Tov Beov P* N* AC P 0278 33 436 1505 1739 1881; Bover [Soden] Tisch [UBS] 
Vogels WH™'3 


* Os0ovn*>BDKLP W 81 104 365 630 1241 Byz; HF Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Treg Weiss 
WH*«t 
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Hebrews 7:9 


* afPpaau kat Agu (or) Acuet X* C2? KL P W 0278 33 104 365 630° 1175 1241 1881 Byza 
b d vg; HF Lach Merk RV Soden UBS Vogels 


* afpaau kat Agusic (or) Acutc XN? A B C* 1 6 81 630% 1505 1739 yw; Bover (NEB) Tisch 
Treg Weiss WH 


Hebrews 7:10 


* wedxiosdek P** N B C* D* W 0278 365 1505 1739; Bover Lach Merk (NEB) RV Treg 
UBS Weiss WH 


* oO yeAxioedsk A C? D? K L P 33 81 104 630 1175 1241 1881 Byz; HF [Soden] Tisch 
[Vogels] 


Hebrews 8:4 


* voyov P“* x* AB 33 436 1319 1505 1611 1881; Bover Lach (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS 
Weiss WH 


* TOV vOoHOV N?D KLP YW 0278 81 104 365 630 1175 1241 1739 2464 Byz; HF [Merk] 
[Soden] [Vogels] 


Hebrews 9:19 


* Tov vouov P* N2 AC D* L 0278 33 81 104 1241 1505 1611 1912 2464; Bover Lach 
[Merk] (NEB) RV [Soden] Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH 


* VOUOV N* D? K P 365 630 1739 1881 Byz; HF Tisch 
Hebrews 11:6 


* Tw Bew P* N?AD* KLP W 0285 81 104 365 630 1505 1739 1881 Byz; Bover HF Lach 
Merk (NEB) (RV) [Soden] [Treg] UBS [Vogels] Weiss [WH] 


* @8ew N* D'1 33 326 1241" 1912; Tisch 
Hebrews 11:12 
evevvn8noav N D? LW 630 1241" 1739 1881 Byz (z); HF (RV) Tisch Treg UBS WH" 


* eyevn8noav P* A D* K P 6 33 81 104 326 365 623 1175 1611 1912 abd vg; Bover 
Lach Merk (NEB) Soden Vogels Weiss WH™?s 
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Hebrews 11:32 
* emmlAsiWel us yap N A D* 33; Lach Merk (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


*  emlAcipet yap we P'® P** D? K LP 81 104 365 630 1241 1505 1739 1881 Byzabdz 
vg; Bover HF Soden Vogels 


* emlAsimet ws W 
Hebrews 11:37 
> ediWaon8noav empio8noav P* 1241"? pesh (sa) eth; NEB™ UBS 


eAiBaon8noav emeipac8noav emplio8noav (N 048 eA\BaonOnoav sempac8noav 
empto8noav) L P 33 81 326 1505 1611 hark; Bover NEB™'s Soden Tisch Vogels 
Weiss WH" 


* eAdAiBaon8noav empio8noav eneipacOnoav P44 A D' K W 075 6 104 256 365 436 630 
1319 1505 1739 1881 1962 2127 Byzab z arm (geo) slav; Lach Merk RV Treg WH™"9 


- edlBaon8noav empio8noav 0150 
* edlBaon8noav eneipao8noav eneipioOnoav (!) D* 
Hebrews 12:11 


Tlaoa Se matdeia P*? P*” N?A D2? HK LW 81 365 (630 Te) 11752 NA27 4241 supp 1505 Byza 
b vg pesh hark; HF Lach Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH™3 


* maod HEV TaldoEla N* P 33 256 1739 1881; Bover Merk (NEB) RV Soden (Tisch etc. 
Ta.o.a) WH 


Taoa maideia D* 048 104 
Hebrews 12:13 
op8ac motets P* N* P 33; Bover (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH" 


* op8ac noinoatse N?ADHKLWY (048 op8ac noinoets) 81 104 365 630 1175 1241suPP 
1505 1739 1881 Byz; HF Lach Merk (RV) Soden Vogels WH™"'3 


Hebrews 13:6 


* KQaLOU MoOBNOnooual P* N? AC? DK LP W 0243 81 104 365 630 1241s" 1505 1881 
Byz hark; HF [Lach] Soden [Treg] [UBS] [Vogels] 


OU MoBnOnoouat N* C* P 0285"4 33 1175244N427 1739 pesh; Bover Merk (NEB) RV 
Tisch Weiss Weiss 
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Hebrews 13:9 


* mepimatouvtec P4% x* A D* 1912 sa bo; Bover Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss 
WH*«t 


* mepimatnoavtes N? C D? K P W 0243 33 81 104 365 630 1175 1241: 1505 1739 1881 
Byz pesh hark; HF Merk (RV) Soden Vogels WH™"s 


Hebrews 13:25 
* TIAVTWV ULWvV (P4* omits UU@v) N®* ls 62°44 N427 33 ful sa; NEB Tisch UBS WH Weiss 


* TIVTWV UUWV aUNnv N?AC D(* mavtwv Tov ayilwv aunv) H K P W 0150 0243 81 104 
256 365 436 630 (12415"" mavTwv HUWV aUNv) 13819 1505 1739 1881 1962 2127 Byza 
b z am cav tol pesh hark bo geo slav; Bover HF Lach Merk RV Soden Treg Vogels 


James 
James 1:12 


* TOLC ayaTwoltv autov P*® NAB W 81 206* 2344 ff sa bo arm geo; Bover Lach RV 
Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* © KUPLOG TOLG aYaTWOLV aUTOV (C omits 0) K L P 0246 436 614 630 1505 1611 2138 
Byz hark (slav); HF Merk Soden Vogels 


* 0 8€0¢C TOIC ayanwolv aUTOV 4 33"4 322 323 945 1175 1241 1243 1735 1739 1852 
2298 2464 t vg pesh; NEB (!) 


James 3:4 


* 1 OPUN Tou euBUvVOVTEC BoUAETal P?“4 XN B 81; Bover (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS 
Weiss WH 


so (E)av Nn OP"N Tou EUBUVOVTEC BOoUANTAaLA C K (L BouAstat) P W 323 614 630 
945 1241 1505 1739 Byz; HF Lach Merk Soden Vogels 


av N OPUN TOU EUBUVOVTEC BOUANBN 33 
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James 3:8 


Sayaoal Suvatal av8pwnwv P*" B C 945 1739 hark; Lach Merk (NEB) Treg UBS 
Weiss WH 


Suvatat Sayaoal avOpwnwv NA K P W 049 69 81 630 1241 1505; Bover Soden Tisch 
Vogels 


Suvatat avOpwnwv Sayaoat L 323 614 Byz; HF (RV) 


James 4:9 


UETATpaTNTW BP 88 206 614 630 945 1175 1241 1505 1611 1739; Bover (NEB) UBS 
Weiss WH" 


WETAOTpAdNnTW NAK LW 33 81 323 Byz; HF Lach Merk (RV) Soden Tisch Treg 
Vogels WH™'3 


James 5:4A 


ansotepnusvoc A B? K L P W (81) 322 323 436 614 630 945 1175 1241 1243 1505 
1611 1735 1739 1852 2138 2298 2344 2464 Byz ff arm geo; HF Lach Merk RV Soden 
UBS Vogels 


APUOTEPNUEVOC N B*; Bover (NEB) Tisch Treg Weiss WH 


ANOOTEPNUEVOS 33 


James 5:4B 


eltocAnAuBaolw NK LW 33 323 614 630 945 1241 (1505 eAnAuSaolv) 1739 Byz; HF 
Merk RV Soden Vogels UBS 


etocAnAuGav (A 1852 elosAnAu@ev) B P 81 1243; Bover Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg 
Weiss WH 


James 5:7 
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AaBn P”% B 048 945 1241 1739 2298 bo arm geo; Bover Lach Tisch Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 


AaBn vetov AK L P W 33”4 81 322 323 (486 ustov AaBn) 614 630 1243 1505 1611 
1735 1852 2138 2344 2464 Byz (t) pesh hark™ slav; HF [Merk] NEB RV [Soden] 
Vogels 


AaBn Kaprtov N(* KapTIOV TOV) 398 1175 (ff) hark™"3 bo 


AaBn Kal tov 69 
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James 5:14 


* aAewWavtsc auTOv NAKLW 0484 81 323 614 630 945 1241 1505 1739 Byz; HF Lach 
Merk RV Soden Treg [UBS] Vogels 


- adAseiwavtsc B P 88 181 453 1243 ff; Bover (NEB) Tisch Weiss WH 


1 Peter 
1 Peter 1:6 


* deov sotiv P? NACKLP WY 048 33 81 323 614 630 945 1241 1739 Byz; (HF (RV) 
eotl) Lach Merk Soden [UBS] 


* deov N* B 1505 1611; Bover (NEB) Tisch Treg Vogels Weiss WH 
1 Peter 1:16 


aytoc elt P? ACC K LP W 33 81 323 614 630 945 1241 1505 1739 Byzrs vg hark; HF 
[Merk] Soden [UBS] Vogels 


* aytoc N A* B; Bover Lach (NEB) (RV) Tisch Treg Weiss WH 
1 Peter 1:21 
* tmotouc sic 8eov AB vg; Bover Lach (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


TloTEUOVTAGC EIc BEOV P27 NCKLP W 81 323 614 630 945 1241 1505 1739 Byz; HF 
Merk Soden Vogels 


* TUlOTOUOAVTES Elc BEOV 33 
1 Peter 1:22 


* KaSapac kapdliac P? X* CKLPW 33 81 323 436 614 630 945 1175 1241 1243 1505 
1611 1739 1881 2138 2298 2344 Byzt hark sa bo (arm); HF Merk RV™"sSoden [UBS] 
Vogels 


* Kapd.tac AB 1852 geo; Bover Lach NEB RV" Tisch Treg Weiss WH 
* Kapdtac AAnBivns N71? 
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1 Peter 3:1 


al yuvaikec P? NX? C KL P WY 33 323 436 614 630 945 1175 1241 1243 (1505 am 
armagh bam reg val pesh hark slav kat yuvatkeo) 1611 1739 1852 1881 2298 2344 
Byz; HF Merk [Soden] [UBS] Vogels 


yuvatkec P*' n* AB 81; Bover Lach (NEB) RV Tisch Treg Weiss WH 


1 Peter 3:18A 


TEpl ANapTtiwv enadev B K P Byz; (HF RV™ enaGc) NEB™ UBS Vogels#"4"427 Weiss 
WH"™"9 


MEPL AUAPTLWV are8avev (am bam ful reg sanger val pro peccatis mortuus est); Bover 
Lach Merk (RV™"s ane 9ave) NEB™'3 Tisch Treg WH" 


TIEPL AUAPTLWV NHWV ameBavev N? C24 0285 33 (L? 81 2464 enaBev) 323244854 436 
614 630 945 1175 1243 1739 1852 1881 2138 2298 2344 hark bo; Soden 


TIEPL GAHAPTIWV UUWV aneBavev P” A 1241 (1505 nept ayuaptimwv UNEP UUWV 
ame8ave) 1611 arm 


TIEPL TWV AUAPTLWV UTIEM ULEV aTIEBavEev N* 
TIEPL UUWV UTIEP AHAPTLWV ameBavev VY 


TIEPL AUAPTLWV NUWV aneBavev C*4 (z? leg sangall pro peccatis nostris mortuus est) 
pesh 


TIEPL AMAPTLWV UTEP NUWV aneBavev NEB™'s 


TIEPL AUAPTLWV UTIEP NUwWV enadev NEB™"'s 


1 Peter 3:18B 
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iva Uuac P”?” B P W 0285 1175 1241 1243 1505 1611 1852 2138 Byzz pesh hark” arm; 
HF Merk UBS Weiss WH 


iva nuac N?7AC KL 33 81 323744854 436 614 623 630 945 1175 1518 1739 1881 2298 
2344 t armagh hark™s sa bo geo eth slav; Bover Lach NEB RV Soden Tisch Treg 
Vogels 


va N* 
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1 Peter 3:22 


* dela Tou Beou P? N?AC K L P 0285 33744427 81 323 614 630 945 1241 1505 1739 
Byz; HF Lach (RV) [Soden] [UBS] Vogels 


* Oe&la Beou N* BW; Bover Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg Weiss WH 
1 Peter 4:17 


* o katipoc P? BK LP W 323 614 630 945 1241 1505 1739 Byz; HF Lach Merk (NEB) 
(RV) [Soden] Treg [UBS] Vogels Weiss [WH] 


* KaLlpOC NA3B 81 88 1852; Bover Tisch 
1 Peter 5:1 
* ouv ev uulv P”? AB 614 630 hark**; Bover Lach RV Treg UBS Weiss WH 
* OUV TOUG EV ULV N W 623 2464; Merk (NEB) Tisch Soden Vogels 
* Touc €v ULV KLP 33 81 323 945 1241 1739 Byz; HF 
* €v ULV 1505 
1 Peter 5:2 


* €TMLOKOTIOUVTEC UN avayKaoTtwe P” nN? A K L P (332444427 qvayKaoTIKwo) 69 81 436 
(614 630 1175 1292 1505 1611 2138 hark emioKorneuovtseo) 945 1241 1243 1739 1852 
1881 2298 2344" Byz vg (pesh) bo; Bover HF Lach Merk RV™ Soden Treg [UBS] 
Vogels 


* un avayKaotwc N* B 322 323 sa; NEB RV™"3 Tisch Weiss WH 
1 Peter 5:9 
* TW KOOHW P” N* B 920; Bover Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg [UBS] Weiss WH 


* KOOUW N?AKLP W 0206 33 81 323 614 630 945 1241 1505 1739 Byz; HF Lach (RV) 
Soden Vogels 
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1 Peter 5:10 


EV XPLOTOU tnoouU PZ AK LP W 33 81 323 486 1175 1241 1243 1739 1852 1881 2298 
Byz vg hark** bo arm geo slav; HF Soden (Treg UBS [tnoou]) Vogels 


EV XPLOTOU N 206 429 614 630 1292 1505 1611 2138; Bover Lach Merk NEB RV 
Tisch Weiss WH** 


EV TW XploTHW B; WH™"3 


omit 945 


1 Peter 5:11(A) 


TO Kpatoc (P” 0206" omit to) AB WY am armagh bam ful leg sangall val geo; Lach 
NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


1 50&a kal TO Kpatoc N (K 049 kat d60&a Kpatoo) L P (436 d0&a Kpatoo) Byz harl reg 
sanger sa slav; Bover HF Merk Soden Vogels 


TO KPATOS Kal NH SO0Ea 33 69 81 322 323 614 630 945 1175 1241 1243 1505 1611 1739 
1852 1881 2138 2298 2344 hark bo arm 


n 00€a 915t 


2 Peter 
2 Peter 1:4 
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TIULA KOL HEYLOTA NuUlv erayyeAyaTta B 206 436 522 614 630 1505 1611; Bover Merk 
UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


TIULA NUlv KAL UEYLOTA ETIayyYeAHAaTa N K L 323 Byz; HF RV Tisch WH™"s 

HMEYLOTA KAL TIMLA NULv enayyeAyata C P 5 33 69 81 945 1739 vg; Lach Soden Treg 
TIULA KAL UEYLOTA EMayYeAyAaTa nul P”? 

MEYLOTA KQL TIWLA ULV ErtayyeAyaTta A 


HEYLOTA KQL TLILLA UUWV ETlayyeAuaTta W 1241 
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2 Peter 1:9 


* ayaptiwv P?” BC L P 049 0209 33 81 614 630 1505 Byz; HF Lach Merk RV Soden 
UBS Vogels Weiss WH 


* QyuapTnWatwv NA K W 322 323 623 945 1175 1241 1739 2298; Bover Gr Tisch Treg 
WH 


2 Peter 1:17 
O ULOC HOU O ayaTmMtToc YOU OuTOC EoTiv P” B; UBS Weiss WH 


* OUTOC EOTLV O ULOG HOU O ayammtToc NAC' KL W 0206 33 81 322 323 436 614 630 
945 1241 1243 1505 1611 1739 1852 1881 2138 2298 Byz vg philox hark arm geo eth 
slav; Bover HF Lach Merk (RV) Soden Tisch Treg 


OUTOC EOTIV O ULOG HOU O ayaTmToc HOU; Vogelsarud N427 
* OUTOC EOTIV O ULOC HOU OUTOC ECT (!) C*4 
* OUTOC EOTIV O ULOG O AYaTMTOG HOU OUTOC EoTV (!) P 1175 
2 Peter 1:18 


* Tw aylw opset P” B C* 33 1175 1505 1852 2138 h w; Bover Treg UBS Vogels Weiss 
WH 


TW OPEL TW AYIW NA C3 K LP W 0209" 81 323 614 630 945 1241 1739 Byz vg; HF 
Lach Merk (RV) Soden Tisch 


2 Peter 1:21 


* eAaAnoav ano 8eou avOpwno. P”?” B P 322 323 614 630 945 1175 1241 1243 1505 
1739 1852 1881 2138 2298 hark arm; Bover RV Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


* gedaAnoav aylolt ano 8eou av8pwnoi 81; (Merk [ayiot]) Soden 


* eAdAadAnoav aylot 8eou avOpwnol N (A Lach eAaAnoav aylol Tou 8eou avOpwnol) KL 
W 33 436 1611 Byzh philox geo; HF Treg Vogels 


* edaAnoav ano 8eou aylol av8pwnol C eth 


* geAaAnoav ol aylolt avOpwrol 431 
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2 Peter 2:4 


* aQAAa osipaic P? KL P WY 33 322 323 436 614 630 945 1175 1241 1243 1505 1611 
1739 1881 2138 2298 Byz philox hark bo arm geo slav; HF RV™"s Soden UBS 


* aAAa olpoic XN; Bover Lach Merk NEB" Tisch Weiss? 
* adda osipoic AB C 81; NEB™'s RV™ Treg Vogels WH 
aAAa olpoic or aAAa oElpoic h sa 
2 Peter 2:13 


QOLKOULHEVOL HLO8ov P” N* B P W 104 1175 1243 1852 (philox) (arm); Bover Merk NEB 
RV UBS Weiss WH 


* KOHLOUUEVOL HLOBOV N2 AC K L 33% 81 322 323 436 614 630 945 1241 1505 1611 
1739 1881 2138 2298 Byz OL vg hark sa bo geo slav; HF Lach Soden Tisch Treg 
Vogels 


2 Peter 2:19 
* Oed0UAMTAL P” N* B 623; (NEB) Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


Kal SeOouAwTal N7-AC KLP W 048 33 81 323 614 630 945 1241 1505 1739 Byz philox 
hark; Bover HF Lach Merk RV Soden [Treg] Vogels 


2 Peter 2:20 


KUPLOU NUWV Kal OWTNPOG P” NAC P W 0484 33¥4 81 206 322 323 436 614 623 630 
945 1175 1243 1505 1611 1739 1852 2138 2298 (philox) arm geo slav;Bover Lach NEB 
RV™"s Soden Tisch (UBS [n”wv]) WH™"s 


* KUPLOU Kat OWwTNpOC B K Byz harl; HF Merk RV™ Treg Vogels Weiss WH 
* KUPLOU NYWv L 1881 bo 
KUPLOU KQL OWTNPOC NUWV 104 


* KUPLOU KAL OWTNPOS UUWV 1241 
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2 Peter 3:3 


* em@uulac autwv B C KL P 33 81 1241 1739 Byz; Bover HF Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) 
Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* QuTwv em@uulac N A 322 323 614 630 945 1505 1611; Soden Tisch Vogels 
* emGuplac P? Wt vg 
2 Peter 3:10 


> nyuspa P*? BC W 048¥4 049 33 81 623 945 1241 1611 1739; Bover Lach (NEB) (RV) 
Tisch Treg UBS WH 


N nuspa NAK LP 323 614 630 1505 Byz; HF [Merk] Soden Vogels Weiss 
2 Peter 3:16 
* emotoAaic P? ABC W 33 623; Lach Merk (NEB) RV Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* Talc emotoAdic N KL P 81 323 614 630 945 1241 1505 1739 Byz; Bover HF Soden 
Tisch Vogels 


2 Peter 3:18 


* aunv P?NACKLP W 33 81 322 323 436 614 630 945 1505 1611 1739° 1852 2138 
Byz philox hark sa bo arm eth slav; Bover HF Lach Merk RV Soden [Treg] [UBS] 
Vogels 


- omit B 1175 1241 1243 1739* 1881 2298 harl geo; NEB Tisch Weiss WH 


1 John 
1 John 2:18 


OTL AVTIXpLOTOG N* BC W 5 436 623 1739 geo; Bover Lach (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS 
Weiss WH 


* OTLO AVTIXpLOTOC N? K 33 81 323 614 630 945 1175 1241 1243 1505 1611 1852 2138 
2298 2344 Byz; HF Merk (Soden ot [o]) Vogels 


oO avtixptotoc A L 1881 
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1 John 2:19 
* e&nuwv noav BC W 206 429 614 630 1505 1611; Bover Merk (NEB) UBS Weiss WH 


* noav c& nuwv NAKLP 38 81 323 1241 1739 Byz; HF Lach (RV) Soden Tisch Treg 
Vogels 


1 John 2:20 
* KQLOLOATE Tavtsc N P W; Merk NEB™ RV™"s Tisch UBS Weiss 


* Kal oloate Mavta AC K L (049 kat udate navta!) 33 81 323 614 630 1241 1505 1739 
Byz; Bover HF Lach NEB™'s RV™ Soden Treg Vogels WH™9 


o1oate Tavtec B sa; WH" 
1 John 3:13 
* KQLUN X C4 P W 322 323 945 1241 1243 1739 1881 2298 r z dubl; Soden Tisch [UBS] 


* unAB KL 38"4 81 436 614 630 1175 1505 1611 1852 2138 2344 Byz am ful hark; 
Bover Lach HF Merk (NEB) (RV) Treg Vogels Weiss WH 


1 John 3:19A 


* KQLEV TOUTO NKLPW 81 322 323 945 1175 1241 1243 1739 1881 2298 Byzrw pesh 
sa; Bover HF Soden Tisch (Treg UBS Vogels [kat] ev TouTw) 


* ev TOUTW AB 436 623 1736 2344 2464; Lach Merk (NEB) RV Weiss WH 
KAL €K TOUTOU 614 630 1505 1611 1852 2138 (hark ek TouTOU) 
1 John 3:19B 
* TIELOOUEV Thv Kapdlav A* Bh (r) sa bo; Merk (NEB) RV UBS Vogels Weiss WH 


* TIELOOUEV Tac Kapdlac NA° C K LP 81 614 1505 Byzt bam val; Bover HF Lach Soden 
Tisch Treg 


* TIELOWHEV THV KapolLav WV 322 323 945 1241 1739 
TIELOWHEV Tac KapdlLac 69 623 630 1243 2464 am leg 
1 John 3:23 
* mOoTtTevowuEV BK L Byz; HF Merk (RV) UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


* TlOTEUWHEV NAC W (0245 mioteuouEv) 33 81 206 323 614 623 630 945 1241 1505 
1611 1739; Bover Lach (NEB) Soden Tisch Treg WH™2 
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1 John 4:12 


* EV NHLV TETEAELWHEVN EOTIV P”4 A 0484 (33) 69 81 323 614 630 945 1505 1739 t vg; 
Bover Lach Merk Soden UBS 


* TETEAELWHEVN EV NULV EOTLV N B; (NEB) Tisch Treg Vogels Weiss WH 
* TETEAELWHEVN EOTLV EV HULVK LW Byzlr w; HF (RV) 
* TETEAELWHEVN EOTLV 1241 

1 John 5:5 


Tic O6€ EOTIV N K P 0296 33 323 614 630 945 1241 1505 1739; Bover Merk RV Soden 
(Treg UBS [5¢]) 


- tic cotivAL YW 81 Byz vg; HF Lach Tisch Vogels 
* Tic cotiv o¢ B; (NEB) Weiss (WH [d¢]) 
1 John 5:6 


* udatoc kat atyatoc B KL WV 322 323 1175 1739* 1881 2298 Byzr am ful pesh geo; 
Bover HF Lach NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* udatoc kal Tveupatoc 945 1241 17399 


* UOATOC KAL AINATOC KAL TIVEUHATOS N A 436 614 1505 1611 1739° 2138 sanger hark sa 
bo (P 0296 81 623 630 1243 1852 2464 | arm UdaToc Kal MveUUATOC Kal AlwaTOO); 
Merk Soden Vogels 


1 John 5:18 
* Tnpet autov A* B 614 1505 2138 1 t vg; NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS WH 


* Tnpselt cautov NA° KL P W 33 81 322 323 436 630 945 1241 1243 1611 1739 2298 
Byz; Bover HF Lach Merk Soden Vogels Weiss 
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2 John 
2 John 6 


Ka8wc nkouoatse BL W 81 630 1505 Byz; HF Lach Merk NEB RV Treg UBS Vogels 
Weiss WH 


iva KaBwWEe NKOUCATE NA K 0232 33 69 323 436 614 623 1241 1739 | vg; Bover Soden 
Tisch 


2 John 12 


NUOV METANPWHEVN N N(* NUOV METANnPWUEVN nv); Bover NEB Tisch UBS Weiss 
WH 


UMWOV TETANPWYEVN NB am; Lach WH" 
QUOV 4 MEmAnpwuEevNn K LP W 614 630 1505 Byz; HF Merk Soden Vogels 


UUOV 7 TETANnPWUEVH A 5 33 81 322 323 424° 429 436 1739 1881 | dem ful harl tol; RV 
Treg 


N METANPWUEVN 69 


3 John 
No Highly Uncertain Variants in 3 John 


Jude 


Jude 5 (cf. the next section) 
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OTL O KUPLOG C* K L 436 614 630 945 1175 1505 1611 2138 Byz; HF (Merk UBS [o}) 
(RV™) Vogels 


OTL KUPLOC N W; (NEB™) Soden Tisch Treg? Weiss WH 

ott Inoouc AB 33 81 322 323 1241 1739 1881 2298 2344; Bover NEB™'3 WH™"s 
OTL O BEoc C? 623 1243 1846 

ott BEoc Xptotoc P” 


ott Oo Inoouc Lach? (RV™"3) 
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Jude 15 
* oOKAnpwv B KL 614 945 Byz; HF Lach Merk NEB RV Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH 


* okANPwWV AoYwWV N C 33 81 323 630 1241 1505 1611 1739 phil hark sa arm; Bover 
[Soden] Tisch 


Jude 18 
* geAEVOV ULULV OTLN B L* W; HF [Soden] [Treg] [UBS] Vogels 


* eAdsyov uutv P? AC KL°P 33 81 323 614 630 1241 1505 1739 Byz vg phil hark; Bover 
Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Tisch UBS Weiss 


Jude 22A 
* ouc yev cAcate NX BC? W 1243 1846 geo; NEB™ RV Soden UBS Vogels Weiss WH 


* ouc yEev cAsyxete A C* 33 81 322 323 436 1241 1611 1739 1881 2298 bo; Bover Lach 
Merk NEB"™s Tisch Treg 


* ouc yHEev cAseits KLP 614 630 945 1175 1505 1852 Byz; HF 
* ouc yEev P” t phil sa 
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Jude 22-23 


OLAKPLVOUEVOUG 7 OUC OE OWCETE EK TIUPOG APTIACOVTEC OUC OE EAEATE EV POBW N 
(* aprnacoteo) AW 33 81 322 323 (486 1241 2344 edsesite) 1739 1881 2298 vg bo; 
Bover Lach Merk NEB™'s RV Tisch Treg UBS 


OLAKPLVOHEVOUC * OWCETE EK TUPOC APTIaCOVTEC OUC Oe EAEAaTE EV POBW B; NEB 
Soden Vogels Weiss WH 


OLAKPLVOHEVOUG * OUC O€ OWCETE EK TUPOG apTIaCovTEC EV POBW C 1243 1852 hark 


OLAKPLVOUEVOL % OUC OE EV POBW OWCETE EK TUPOC apTIadovTec P 614 Byz; HF* 
(HF™"3 €k TOU TUPOO) 


EK TUPOC APTIAGATE SLAKPLVOUEVOUG 7 Oe EAEEITE EV POBW P” t phil sa 


OLAKPLVOUEVOL *%OUC SOE OWCETE EK TMUPOC apTIacOvTec ev MoBw 630 (1505 
SLAKPLVOHEVO)) 


OLAKPLVOUHEVOL 2 OUC O€ EV POBW OWCETE EK TUPOG APTIACOVTEC OUC O€ EAEYXETE EV 
doBw 945 


SLAKPLVOUEVOUG * OUC O€ EV POBW OWCETE EK TUPOG APTIACOVTEGC OUC OE EAEATE EV 
odoBw 1611 


Apocalypse 


Revelation 1:15 


memupwyEevnc AC; Lach RV Treg UBS Weiss WH" 


TemUpwWHEVOL P 046 1006 1611 1841 1854 2329 2351 Byz hark™s; Bover HF Merk 
Soden Vogels WH™"s 


TIETIUPWHEVW N 205 209 469 628 2050 2053 2062 a gig h t vg sa bo arm; NEB Tisch 


Revelation 1:19 
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yeveobai P*4 N* C P 046 69 94 206 2050 2052 pm; HF™'s Merk (NEB) Tisch UBS 
Weiss 


vyiveobal N? (A yelveo8al) 1006 1611 1841 1854 2053 2062 2329 2351 pm; Bover HF™ 
Lach (RV) Soden Treg Vogels WH 
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Revelation 2:2 


- Koriov AC P 94 181 1854 2053 a gig hark; HF™"s Lach NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS 
Weiss WH 


* KOTIOV OOU N 046 1006 1611 1841 2050 2329 2351 Byz; Bover HF™ Merk Soden 
Vogels 


Revelation 2:22 


* wetavonowoty C P 046 1006 1611 1841 1854 2053 2329 2351 Byz; Bover HF Lach 
(RV) Soden UBS Vogels Weiss 


* weTtavonoouolyv NA (2050 metanohsei); Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg WH 
Revelation 2:25 
* axpic P 046 1006 1841 2050; Bover HF Merk (RV) Soden (UBS axpi[o]) Vogels 
* axpltN C 69 177 1611 2053 2329 2351; Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg Weiss WH 
- ewcoA 
* omit 1854 
Revelation 3:3 


* yvaoc To.lav weav AC P 1611 1854 2053 pm; HF™'s Lach Merk NEB RV Soden UBS 
Vogels Weiss WH" 


Yvon Tlolav weav N 046 61 69 94 206 1006 1841 (2050 yvwoel mMolav wpav) 2329 
2344 2351 pm; Bover HF™ Tisch Treg WH™*'3 


Revelation 3:7 
* dOauld AC 1611 1854 2053 2329; Lach Merk (NEB) RV Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* TOU Saullo N P 046 61 69 94 1006 1841 2351 Byz; Bover HF Soden Tisch Vogels 
WH 


* Tou adou (!) 2050 
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Revelation 3:9 
* 616w AC; Lach Merk NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS Vogels#"*"4?7 Weiss WH 


diowyat P 046 61 69 94 1006 1611 1841 1854 2050 2053 2329 2351 Byz; Bover HF 
Soden Vogels?°4 Bover 


* O€0WKA N Sa; 
Revelation 3:17 
* oudevAC 181 1854 2053; HF™"s(?) Lach Merk NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


oudevoc N P 046 1006 1611 1841 2050 2329 2351 Byz hark; Bover HF™ Soden 
Vogels 


Revelation 3:18 


* KOAAouplov A P 1854 2050 2053 2351 pm; HF™'s Lach Merk (RV) (UBS 
KOAA[o]uplov) Vogels WH 


* KOAAUPLOV N C (046 KoAuplov) 1006 1611 1841 2329 2344 pm; Bover HF*t (NEB) 
Soden Tisch Treg 


* KOUAAOUpLOV HF™'s 
Revelation 3:20 


* KQL ELOSASUGOHAL N 046 0169 61 69 2006 1006 1841 1854 2329 2344 2351 pm phil; 
Bover HF Tisch [UBS] WH™"s 


e.oeAsuooual A P 1611 2050 2053 p, a gig vg sa bo; HF™"9 Lach Merk NEB RV Soden 
Treg Vogels Weiss WH 


Revelation 4:4 
@povouc ElKOOL TEGoapEcC N A 2053; HF™'s Lach UBS WH™"s 


* @Opovol Elkool Tecoapsc P 046 1006 1611 1841 1854 2050 2329 Byz; Bover HF 
Merk (RV 8povol Eikoolitecoapeo) Soden Treg Vogels WH 


* @povouc ElKool TEecoapac 2073; NEB Tisch Weiss 


* OPOVOL ELKOOL KAL TEDOAPEG (NAPUdHF Aapud HFI)« f Fmarg 
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Revelation 4:7 


Cwov exwv A 046 181 1006 2031 2081 2329 2344 2351; HF™"3? Merk (NEB) RV Tisch 
Treg UBS Weiss WH" 


Cwov sxov N P 1611 1841 1854 2050 2053 Byz; Bover HF*t Lach Soden Vogels 
WH 


Revelation 4:8 


EXWV ava TItepuyac s& A 1006 1854 2329; Gr HF™'s Merk Lach (NEB) Tisch UBS WH 
eXOV ava TItspuyac e& 046 1841 2053 Byz; Bover HF™ (RV) Soden Vogels Weiss 
ElxOV ava TItepuyac €& N; HF™"'s Treg? 

exOvta ava mtepuyac c& P 1611 2050 2351 


EXEL ava TItepuyas £&; HF" 


Revelation 4:9 


TW BP0vw N A 469 1854 2050 2073 2080; Lach Merk (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss 
WH 


Tou 8povou P 046 1006 1611 1841 2053 2329 2351 Byz; Bover HF (RV) Soden 
Vogels WH" 


Revelation 5:3 


OUOE ETI TNS YNS OUSE UTIOKATW THC ync AP 1006 1611 1841 2053 pm; Bover HF™=s 
Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


OUTE ETL TNS YN OUTE UTIOKATW TNS yn¢c 046 2050 2329 2351 pm; HF™ Soden Tisch 
WH 


OUOE ETM TNC YNC N 
OUTE ET TNS yng 1854 2344 
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Revelation 5:4 
* eKAdlov TIOAU N P 1611* pm; (HF™"s?) NEB Soden Tisch Weiss UBS 


* eyo ekAatov TOAU 046 1006 1611° 1841 2351 pm; Bover HF™ Lach Merk RV (Treg 
WH [eyo]) Vogels 


* EeKAQLOVv TIOAAOL 2053 2344 bo; HF™"9 
* omit v. 4A 1854 2050 2329 
Revelation 5:6 


* @eo0u ameotaAuEsvol A 2053; Lach Merk NEB RV Soden Treg UBS Vogels Weiss 
WH*«t 


* @Qe0u aneoTtaAyEva N 1854 2050; Bover Tisch WH™"s 
* §e0u Ta aneotaAuEva P 1006 1841 2329 pm; HF™"s 
8eou amooteAAouEva 046 (1611 BeEou Ta anooTtEAAOUEVA) 2351 pm; HF 
* @Oe0u Ta anooteAAOuEVa; HF™"9 
Revelation 5:8 


* atstow AP 1611 1854 2053 2329 2351 Byz; (HF etc. at eiot) Lach? Merk (NEB) (RV) 
Soden Treg? UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


* A ElLOLV N 046 61 1006 1841 2050 2344; Bover Tisch WH™3 
Revelation 5:9 
* nyopacac tw 8ew A eth; Lach NEB RV Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


* nyopacac Tw 8EwW NnuUAc N 046 (205 nyopacac Tw BEw NUwv) 209 1006 1611 1841 
1854 2053 2329 2351 Byz; Bover HF™ [Merk] Soden Treg Vogels 


* nyopaoas nuac tw 8ew 2050 2344 (a gig uuacs Tw BEw) phil hark arm; HF™"s 
: nyopaoasc HUAG 1; HPF ™arg 
Revelation 5:11 


* mnkouod A P 046* 1611* 2053 2329 2351 pm a gig bo; HF™'s Lach Merk NEB RV 
Soden UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


NKouOoa wc N 046° 94 104 206 1006 1611° 1841 1854 2050 2344 pm phil hark sa; Bover 
HF™ Tisch Treg WH™9 
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Revelation 5:13 
* @adaocons X 1611* a gig hark sa arm; HF™9 Tisch Treg UBS 


* @6adacons sotiv A 1006 1611° 1841 1854 2329 2344 pm phil; Bover (HF™ RV etc. 
8adaoons cot.) Lach Merk NEB Soden [Vogels] Weiss [WH] 


* @6adaoonc a eotiv P 046 205 209 2050 pm vg; HF™"s 
* @Qadaconc ooa eotiv 2053 2351; HF" 
Revelation 6:8 


* 0 Bavatoc (A o a8avatoo) P 046 2329 2351 Byz; HF™ Lach Merk NEB RV Soden 
Treg [UBS] [Vogels] Weiss [WH] 


* @Bavatoc NC 61* 1006 1611 1841 1854 2053 2073; Bover HF™s Tisch 
Revelation 6:11(B) 


TANnPwWOwotv A C 385 2344 a gig phil sa bo; (HF™"2? RV etc. TAnpwAwo) Lach Merk 
NEB UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


* TANPwWOWOLV N P 046 1006 1841 1854 2053 2351 Byz; (HF etc. mTAnpwowol1) Bover 
Soden Tisch Treg WH™2 


* TANpwoouotv 1611 2329; (HF™"'s TAnpwoouol) 
Revelation 7:1 


* wseta TouTO AC 1006 1626 1841 1854 2053 2351 a gig vg hark™*s arm; Bover Lach 
Merk NEB RV UBS Weiss WH** 


* KQL UETA TOUTO N (P pm etc. Kal Weta TouTA) 046 1611 2329 Byz pesh (hark *kat* 
eta TOUTO); HF Soden Tisch [Treg] Vogels WH™2 


Revelation 8:6 
* NTOLUAOLV aUTOUC N* A 2351; Lach NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS WH 


* toludaolw eautouc N' P 046 61 94 1006 1611 1841 1854 2053 2329 Byz; Bover HF 
Merk Soden Vogels Weiss 
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Revelation 9:5 


* ¢€008n auTolc N A 792 1611 2053 2070 2080; Bover HF'™'s? Lach Merk NEB Tisch 
UBS Weiss WH" 


* ¢€608n auTaic P 046 0207 61 94 1006 1841 1854 2329 2351 Byz; HF™ RV Soden Treg 
Vogels WH™'3 


Revelation 9:7 


* oyota P 046 0207 1006 1611 1841 1854 2053 2329 Byz; Bover HF Lach RV Soden 
Treg UBS Vogels WH" 


* OHOLOLN 792 2926 2344; Merk NEB Tisch Weiss WH™'3 
OWOLWHATA A 
* OHOLWHA 2351 
Revelation 9:20 
* OUdE HETEVONOAV P*%’ N 046 61 69 2053" 2344; NEB Tisch UBS Weiss WH™'3 
* outs WETevonoav A 1 181 1611 pm; HF™"s Lach Soden Treg Vogels WH™2 


* OU HETEVONOAV C P4dNA27 G4 206 1006 1841 1854 (2329 kal oU UETEVONOAYV) 2351 
pm; Bover Gr HF*t Merk RV WH" 


Revelation 9:21 


dapyakwv P*7 XN C 61° 69 1006 1611 1841 1854 pm; Bover HF™ Lach RV Soden Treg 
UBS WH" 


* dapyuaksetowv (A etc. dapyakiwv) P 046 61* 2053 2329 244 2351 pm; HF™'s Merk NEB 
(Tisch dapuaktwv) Vogels Weiss WH™9 


Revelation 10:8 


* AaBe To BiBtov AC 61 69 1006 1611 1841 1854 2053; Bover Lach Merk NEB RV Treg 
UBS Weiss WH 


* AaBe To BiBAapLoLov N P 1 2344 2351; HF™"s Soden Tisch Vogels 
AaBe To BiBALoaplov 046 Byz; HF 
* AaBe to BiBAapLov 2329 
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Revelation 11:11 


* elondAdev ev autoic A 94 206 1006 1841 1854 2329 2351; Bover Gr HF™"s Lach Merk 
RV Tisch UBS Weiss (WH [ev]) 


elondAGev autoic C P 1611 2053; HF™"'s Soden Treg Vogels 
* elondAdev etc autouc P*% NX 046 61 69 205 209 Byz; HF™ NEB 
* elondAev em autouc HF™*9 
Revelation 11:15 
- Asvyovtec A 046 2053 2351 pm; Gr HF**(!) Lach Merk NEB RV Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


* Agyouoat P47 NX C P 051 94 104 206 1006 1611 1841 1854 2329 2344 pm; Bover HF™'s 
Soden Treg Vogels 


Revelation 11:16A 


* Ol Evwmov P47 N° C P 046744427 Q51 1006 1611 1841 1843 20539 2329 Byz; HF™ 
Merk NEB Soden RV Tisch Treg (UBS WH [o1]) Vogels Weiss 


* €VOWTUOV N* A 2053 61 69 104; Bover HF™"s Lach 
Revelation 11:16B 


* Tou 8eou KkaBnuEvol A P 051 1854 2329 (2351 tou Beou ot KAaBNHEVOL) pm; HF™*3 
Merk NEB Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


* TOU BEouU OL KABNNVTAL N* 046 94 104 206 pm; HF™ Soden Tisch Treg 
* Tou 8Eeou kadnnvtai P*7 XN? C 1006 1611 1841 2053 2344; Bover RV WH™2 
Revelation 12:2 


* exouoa kal P47 NAC 1006 1841 2053 am cav ful; Bover Lach Merk NEB RV Tisch 
UBS [Vogels] Weiss WH" 


exouoa P 046 1611 1854 2020 2080 2329 2351 Byz hark; HF Soden Treg WH™"3 
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Revelation 12:3 
* wsyac muppoc AP 051 1841 2352; Bover HF™3 (NEB) UBS Weiss WH" 
Tupoc Eyac C 046 1611 1854 2329 2344 pm hark HF™ 
* tuppoc yeyac P*’ N 2053; Lach? Merk (RV) Soden? Tisch? Treg? Vogels? WH™3 
* wseyac mupoc 1006 2351 phil; HF™2 
Revelation 12:5 
* apoev AC; HF™'s? Lach Merk (NEB) (RV) Tisch Treg UBS WH 


* apoeva P*”7 N P 046 051 1006 1611 1841 1854 2053 2329 2351 Byz; Bover (HF™ 
Soden Vogels etc. appeva) Weiss 


Revelation 12:10A 
Katnywp A; Gr Lach (NEB) Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


* Katnyopoc P*’ N C P 046 051 1006 1611 1841 1854 2053 2329 2351 Byz; Bover HF 
Merk (RV) Soden Treg Vogels 


Revelation 12:10B 
* autouc evwriov P4” A P 051 pm; HF™'s Lach NEB Tisch UBS Vogels Weiss WH 


* QUTWV EvwrTLoV N C 046 61 69 94 206 1006 1611 1841 1854 2053 2329 2344 2351 pm; 
Bover HF™ Merk RV Soden Treg 


Revelation 12:12 


* ot oupavol A 051 206 1006 1611 1851 073 2344 2351 pm; HF™"s Bover Lach [UBS] 
WH™"g 


* oupavol N C P 046 1854 2053 2329 pm; HF*™ Merk (NEB) RV Soden Tisch Treg 
Vogels Weiss WH" 


Revelation 12:18 (13:1 in HF) 


- gotabn P*7 NAC 61 205 209 1854 2344 2351 a gig am ful leg hark arm; Lach Merk 
NEB" RV Treg UBS Weiss WH 


> eotabnv P 046 051 1006 1611 1841 2053 2329 Byz cav sang phil sa bo; Bover HF 
NEB" Soden Tisch Vogels 
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Revelation 13:1 


ovoyata A 046 051 205 209 1611 1854 2053 2344 2351 pm a am cav sanger hark; Gr 
HF™ Lach Merk NEB RV Tisch Treg (UBS ovoya[ta]) Weiss WH™ 


ovoyua P47 NX C P 1006 1841 2042 2057 2091 2329 pm gig ful leg sangall phil sa bo arm; 
Bover HF™'s Soden Vogels WH™"3 


Revelation 13:8 


OU OU YEYpartal TO Ovoua auTOU C 1854 2053; Lach (Merk [autou]) RV Tisch Treg 
UBS Weiss WH 


WV OU YEYparTITal Ta OVOYA 2351 Byz; HF™ Soden Vogels 
WV OU YEYpaMTal Ta OvOUG auTOU 1611 hark; Bover NEB 
WV OU YEYpaMTal Ta OvOuATA aUTwWv P*’” 1006 1841 2329 
WV YEYPAMTAL TA OVONATA AUTWV N* 

WV OU YEYparTal Ta ovouaTAa N? P O51; 

WV OUTE yeyparital Ta ovoya 046; HF™"3? 

WV OU YEYpamtal Ta ovoyata HF™="3 


OUQL YEYPATITAl TO OVOHa aUTOU A 


Revelation 13:15 


iva ooolA P 104 1006 1841 2329 2344 a gig; Bover Lach (Merk Soden UBS Vogels 
WH [iva]) NEB RV Treg Weiss 


oool N 046 (051 1 1854 om. sed add a. 8npiou anoKktavOwolv) 205 209 1611 2351 
2377 Byz; HF Tisch 


Revelation 13:18 


KAL O aplOyoc auTOU (N Om. Kal Oo aplt8YOCc auTOU) A 046 2377 pm; HF™ Lach Merk 
(NEB) (RV) Tisch UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


Kat O apl8uoc auTtou EoTiv (P*’ Eotiv 5€ ef om. Kal O apLOYWOC aUTOU) C P 051 94 206 
1006 1611 1841 1854 2053 2329 2344 pm hark; Bover HF™"s Soden Treg WH™9 
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Revelation 14:3 


> we wonv AC 051 35 42 1006 1841 2073 pm a vg phil; Bover HF™"3 Lach Merk RV 
[Soden] [Treg] [UBS] Vogels WH 


* wdnv P47 N P 046 205 209 1611 1854 2053 2329 2344 2377 pm gig t hark arm; Gr HF 
NEB Tisch Weiss 


Revelation 14:8 


* ayyeAoc deuTEpoc N? (C ayyeAoc SeuTEpov) P 051 94 181 206 1611 2042 2053 2073 
2344 pm (gig); HF™"s (NEB) Tisch UBS Weiss 


* OeuTEpoc ayyedoc A 046 1 2329 pm; HF*™ Lach Merk (RV) Treg Soden Vogels (WH 
[OeuTEpOO] ayyeAoo) 


* dEeuTEpoc P*’ N* 1006 1841 1854 phil; Bover 
* ayyeAoc 69 a vg; HF™"3? 
Revelation 14:18 
* o&xwvAC 2329; Lach Merk (NEB) RV [UBS] [WH] Weiss 


- exwv P47 N P 046 051 1006 1611 1841 1854 2053 Byz; Bover HF Soden Tisch Treg 
Vogels 


Revelation 16:6 


* OedwKkac Tuelv A C 1611 2329; Lach Merk NEB RV Treg (UBS [d]Jedwkao]) Weiss 
WH*«t 


* edmKac Tielv P*” NX P 046 051 1006 1841 2053 2062 Byz; Bover HF Soden Tisch 
Vogels WH™*'3 


* EO0WKEV TILELV 1854 
Revelation 16:12 


tov Eugpatnv N P 046 051 1 61 69 94 181 1854 2053 2062 2344 pm; Bover Lach 
HF™s Merk (RV) Soden [Treg] UBS [WH] 


* Eugpatnv P*7AC 1 1006 1611 1841 2329; Gr HF™ (NEB) Tisch Vogels Weiss 
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Revelation 16:14 


* TNS NUEpASC TNC HEYAANS N 61 69 2053 2062 2329 gig vg arm; Merk NEB RV Tisch 
Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


* TNS uEyaAnc nuEpac P*”7A 1611 1841 2040; Bover Lach WH™="3 
* TNS NUEpPAG EKELVNS TNC HEYAANS 046 051 1854 Byz; HF (Soden [exeivno]) 
* omit 1006 
Revelation 16:18 
* av@pwnoc eyeveto A; Lach NEB RVs Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH™9 
* avOpwmoc evyevovto P*” 


* av@pwnol eyevovto N 046 051 (1 pm HF™ ot av@pwnot eyevovto) 1006 1611 1841 
1854 2053 2062 2329 Byz a gig h phil hark; Bover HF Merk RV™ Soden Vogels WH" 


Revelation 17:3A 


* KOKKLVOV YEHOvTa N* A P 2053 2062 2329; Lach NEB RV Tisch (Treg Weiss etc. 
KOKKLVOV YEHOv Ta) (UBS yepov [ta]) WH 


* KOKKLVOV YEHOV N? 046 051 1006 1611 1841 1854 2030 Byz; Bover HF™ (HF™*3? 
KOKKLVOV YEHWV) Merk Soden Vogels 


Revelation 17:3B 
exwv Kedadac A 104 459 598 1006 2060 2329; UBS WH" 
* exwvTa Kedadac N P 2053°™™ 2062"; NEB Tisch WH™"3 


* exov Kedadac 046 051 1611 1841 1854 2030 2053" 2062" Byz; Bover HF Lach Merk 
RV Soden Treg Vogels Weiss 


Revelation 17:4 


* xpuoww A 046 1854 2030 2053 2062 pm; Gr HF™ Lach Merk NEB RV UBS Vogels 
Weiss WH" 


*  xpuow N P 051 94 1006 1611 1841 2329 2344 pm; Bover HF™"s Soden Tisch Treg 
WH™g 
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Revelation 17:7 


> eyo epw oot A 046 94 104 1006 1611 1841 2030 2053 2062 pm gig; Bover HF™ Lach 
Merk NEB RV Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH™ 


* €EYW OOLEPW NP 051 1854 2329 2344 pm am cav ful leg; HF™"s Soden Tisch WH™"3 
Revelation 17:8 
* umayetA 1611 2053 2062 phil sa (bo); Lach Merk NEB RVs UBS Weiss WH" 


* umayetv N P 046 051 205 209 1006 1611 1841 1854 2030 2329 2344" Byz a gig vg 
hark arm; Bover HF RV™ Soden Tisch Treg Vogels WH™"3 


Revelation 17:13 


* egouotav A 046 61 69 1004 424 1006 1841 2030 2329 pm; Bover HF™ Lach NEB RV 
Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH™"3 


* Thv eEouotav N P 051 1611 1854 2053 2062 pm; HF™3 [Merk] Soden Tisch WH™"'s 
Revelation 18:9A 


* KAauoouol C P 046 051 1005 1611 1841 1854 2030 2329 Byz; Bover (HF etc. 
kAauoouol) NEB Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


* KAQdUOOVTALNA1 2053 2062; HF™'s Lach Merk RV Soden Tisch WH™3 
Revelation 18:9B 


* em autnv NX C 046 051 1854 2030 pm; HF™ Merk NEB RV Soden Tisch Treg UBS 
Weiss WH" 


* emautTn AP 1 1006 1611 1841 2053 2062 2329 pm; Bover HF™"'s Lach WH™'s 
* etTtautnc ; Vogels 
Revelation 18:12 


* wapyapttwv NX 792 1006 1611 1841 2080 gig phil hark; Bover HF™"s? Merk NB RV 
Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH" 


* wapyapitac C P; Lach WH™s 
* wapyapttou 046 051 1854 2030 2053 2062 2329 Byz a am; HF™ Soden Vogels 
Hapyapitaic A ful 
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Revelation 18:16 


* KEXPUOWHEVN EV N C P 051 0229 1611 pm; HF™'s Merk NEB Soden Tisch [UBS] 
Vogels [WH] 


* KexpUOwHEVN A P 046 1006 1841 1854 2030 2053 2062 2329 pm a gig vg; Bover GR 
HF™ Lach RV Treg 


Revelation 18:24 


- aia NAC P 046* 1 94 1611 2053 2062 2329 a gig phil hark sa bo; HF™"2 Lach Merk 
NEB Soden Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* atuata 046° 051 1006 1841 1854 2030 Byz; Bover HF™ RV Tisch Vogels 
Revelation 19:5 


* Kal ol PoBouUUEVoO! A 046 051 (0229) 205 209 1006 1611 1841 1854 2030 2053 2062 
2329 2344 Byz a gig vg phil hark arm; Bover HF Lach [Merk] [Soden] [Treg] [UBS] 
Vogels Weiss 


Ol POBOULHEVOL XN C P sa; NEB RV Tisch WH 
Revelation 19:11 


* KQOAOUHEVOC TLOTOC Kal GANBIvoc 046 (1006) 1611 1841 1854 2030 2053 2062 2344 
pm gig leg val phil hark; Bover HF™ Lach Merk RV™ Tisch (UBS [KaAouUEvoO)) 
Vogels 


* motoc kal adAn@8ivoc AP 051 205 209 pm arm; HF™'s RV™"s Soden 
* TMOTOC KAAOUHEVOG Kal GANOtvoc N; NEB Treg(!) Weiss (WH [KaAOULEVOO]) 
TMOTOC KAL GANBivoc KAAOUHEVOG 2028 a; HF™"9? 
* KQAOUHEVOC TLOTOG 2329 
Revelation 19:12 


> we mAog A 469 1006 1841 2073 2080 a gig vg phil hark bo arm; Bover HF™2 Lach 
[UBS] WH™"s 


* AOE N P 046 051 205 209 1611 1854 2030 2053 2062 2329 Byz arm; HF™t Merk NEB 
RV Soden Tisch Treg Vogels Weiss WH" 
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Revelation 19:13 


> BeBauYEevov atuatt A 046 051 205 209 1854 2030 2344 Byz sa arm; HF Lach Merk 
NEB™ RV™s Soden Treg UBS Vogels Weiss 


PEPAVTLOHEVOV alyaTi P (172 1006 1841 EeppavTioHEVoOV alyuaTl) 2329 a gig vg; Bover 
NEB™"s RV™ WH 


* TIEPLDEPAUUEVOV ALLATL N®; Tisch 
* EppauuEvov aluati (1611 pepaywEvov) 2053 2062 
Revelation 19:14 


* TAEV TW OUPAVW P 051 42 206 1006 1841 1854 2030 pm a vg sa; Bover Gr HF Lach 
Merk NEB RV [UBS] Vogels WH Weiss 


* €V TW OUPAVW NA 046 1611 2053 2062 2329 2344 pm gig; HF™s Soden Tisch Treg 
Revelation 19:17 


* Ev Odwvn N 046 61 69 104 206 1854 2030 pm; HF Merk NEB Tisch [UBS] Vogels 
[WH] Weiss 


> odwvn AP 051 1006 1611 1841 2053 2062 2329 2344 pm a gig vg; Bover HF™"s Lach 
RV Soden Treg 


Revelation 19:20A 


* ET AUTOU O WEUSOTIPOONTN, N (1611* yET AUTOU WEUSONPOONTNO) 1854 2053 2062 
2344 a vg; Bover HF™s Lach Merk NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH" 


O HETA AUTOU WEUSOTpPOgNTNSG 046 1006 61 94 104 206 1611° 1841 2030 pm gig; HF™ 
Soden Vogels 


* OWUET AUTOU O WEUSOTPOONTNG P 2329; WH™"'3 
* ETA TAUTO O WEUSOTIPOgNTNSC 051 pm; HF™"3? 
* OLMET AUTOU O WEUSOTIPOONTNC A bo 
Revelation 19:20B 
TIUPOG TNC KALOUEVNG NAP avg; Lach Merk NEB RV Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* TUpOS THV KaloHEVNnV 046 051 1006 1611 1841 1854 2030 2053 2062 2329 Byz gig; 
Bover HF Soden Vogels 
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Revelation 20:2 
* 0 oOdtc o apxatoc A 2080; Lach (NEB) Tisch Treg UBS Weiss WH" 


* TOV OMtv Tov apxalov N 046 051 1006 1611 1841 1854 2030 2050 2053 2062 2329 
Byz; Bover HF Merk (RV) Soden Vogels WH"™="3 


Revelation 20:5 
* ot Aoirtot A 1611 gig am ful; Lach Merk NEB R Tisch UBS Weiss WH" 


* Kal ol Aotmol 046 051 1006 1841 1854 2050 (2329 a ot Aoinol) pm a; Bover HF Soden 
Treg Vogels WH™2 


omit ot AotmoL... TeAEOSN Ta XlAla ETN N 2030 2053 2062 2377 pm phil 
Revelation 20:6 


* Ta xlAla etn N 046 1611 2053 2062 2329 hark; Merk NEB RV™"s Tisch Treg [UBS] 
[WH] 


* xtAta etn A051 61 94 205 209 1006 1841 1854 2030 2050 2377 Byz arm; Bover HF 
Lach RV Soden Vogels Weiss 


Revelation 20:9 


TUp EK TOU OUPAVOU A 94 2053”™" 2080; Bover HF™s Lach NEB RV™ Soden Tisch 
UBS Weiss WH" 


* TmUp amo ToU BEoU EK TOU OUPAVvOU N? P (046 2030 2329 pm Gr HF™ mup ek Tou 
oupavou amo Tou GEou) (051 HF™’? mup ek BEou amo Tou OUpavou) (205 209 a gig 
TlUp €K TOU BEOU aMO TOU OUPAvOU) 1006 1611 1841 2050 2053" 2062 am ful hark 
(HF™"3? ek ToU BEoU TUP ATO TOU OUPavou); Merk RV™"s Treg Vogels WH™=2 


TUP ATO TOU BEou 1854 
* h.t mup... AlUuvnv X* 
Revelation 20:10 


* Kal O8e.tou A P 046 051 1854 2030 2050 Byz; HF* Lach (NEB) Merk RV Soden Treg 
UBS Vogels Weiss WH 


KL TOU BELOU N 1006 1611 1841 2329; Bover HF™3 Tisch WH™3 
* TOU BELloU 2053 2062 
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Revelation 20:11 


* KATNHEVOV em auTOV P 046 051 2030 2050; Gr HF™ NEB) Soden Tisch UBS Vogels 
Weiss WH™s 


KATNUEVOV ett aUTOU A 1006 1611 1841 2053 2062 2329; Bover HF™"s Lach Merk 
(RV) WH" 


* KQATNNHEVOV Et auTwW 1854 
* KQTNUEVOV EMAVW AUTOU N; Treg 
Revelation 21:3 


* ET AUTWV EOTAL AUTWV BEoc A 2030 (2050 kal EeoTtal) (2053" 2062 0 BE00) 2329 
2377" vg; Bover Lach NEB™"s (UBS [autwv 8eo00]) Weiss WH™'3 


* €OTALHET AUTWV N 1 sin; HF™"s Soden Tisch Treg Vogels 
* UEeT AUTWV coTal 046 pm gig; HF™ Merk NEB“ RV™'s WH" 
MET AUTWV EOTAal BEoc auUTWV 1854; RV™ 
* E€OTALUET AUTWV BEOC aUTWV P 051=4"F 205 209 pm; HF™*s 
* WET AUTWV EOoTAal BEoc 1006 1611 1841 
Revelation 21:4(A) 


* OTL Ta mMOWTAa N' 046 1 205 209 1854 2050 pm a sin sangall; HF** Merk NB Soden 
Tisch Vogels (Treg UBS [ot1]) Weiss WH™3 


> tampwta A P 051s (94 HF™s ta yap Tpwta) 1006 1611 1841 2030 2053 2062 2329 
2377 pm; Bover Lach HF™'2? RV WH" 


* TampoBpata N* 
* OTL TauTtTa 2050 
Revelation 21:5 


> AsvyetA 046 61 94 104 1611 1854 2030 2053 2062 2329 pm am cav; HF™ Lach Merk 
RV Tisch UBS Vogels Weiss WH" 


* Agsyet WHOL N P 051" 1006 1841” 2050 pm a ful val phil sa bo; Bover HF™"s (NEB) 
Soden [Treg] WH™"s 
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Revelation 21:14 
* moAewe exwv A 1006 2329 2377; HF™'s? (NEB) RV Tisch Treg UBS Vogels WH 


* TIOAEwWC Exov N? P 046 051"? 1611 1841 1854 2030 2050 2053 2062 Byz Byz; HF™ 
Bover Lach Merk Soden Weiss 


* TIOAEWC N* 
Revelation 21:18 


* KAL 1 EvdOwuNolc N? A P 1611 2030 2053 2062 2377 gig t arm; HF™"%? (Lach etc. 
evoounolo) (NEB) RV Tisch UBS Weiss WH 


* KQLNV EVOWUNOIC N*; Soden 


* Kat NV nN EvdOWu"NOLC 046 051" 1006 1841 1854 2050 2329 Byz a vg; HF™ Bover 
(Merk [nv]) Treg Vogels 


Revelation 21:27 


* KQLO TIOLWV (N* KAL O TIOLWV WoEl) 1854 pm; Bover HF*™ Merk (NEB) RV Tisch Treg 
(UBS WH [o]) Vogels 


* KQL TIOLWV N? A 1006 1841 (2030 2377 oude TMolwv) 2050 2329; HF™"s? Lach Soden 
Weiss 


* Kat TIolouv P 046 051 1611547? 2053 2062 pm gig; HF™"3 
Revelation 22:2 


* amod.oouv A 1006 1841 2030 2053 2062 2329 pm; Bover HF™"'s Lach Merk (NEB) RV 
UBS Vogels Weiss WH** 


* armodtdouc N 046 051" 161154? 1854 2050 pm; HF™ Soden Tisch Treg WH™"3 
“*Revelation 22:5*** 

* @datiostAP 181 1006 1841 2050 2329; Bover Lach (NEB) RV UBS Weiss WH 

* wrtetet X 61 69 1611 1854; HF™ Merk Soden Tisch Treg Vogels 

- owtidet 792 gig; HF™9 
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Revelation 22:8 


akouwv Kal BAemtwv A 046 0514" 1611s" 1854 2030 2050 2053 2062 pm a gig am ful 
hark; HF*t Lach Merk NEB RV Treg UBS Vogels Weiss WH 


* BAETIWV KAL AKOUWV N 181 424 1006 1841 1852° 2080 2329 pm phil bo; Bover HF™"s 
Soden Tisch 


Revelation 22:18 


oO 8eoc em auTOv A® 046 1006 1611? 1841 1854 2053 2062 2329 pm; Bover HF 
Lach Merk (NEB) RV Treg UBS Weiss WH 


* €T GUTOV O BEoc N 051" 206 424 2030 (2050 HF™ ...em aUTW) 2377 pm; HF™*3 
Soden Tisch Vogels 


0 8eoc A* 
Revelation 22:21A 


* weta navtwv A (2050 HEeTa Navtwv NOV; ful leg val NEB™! Weta navtwv UUWv) 2066 
a am cav leg sanger; Bover Lach NEB™s RV™"s Tisch UBS Weiss 


* UETA TWV AYLWV N (2329 WETA TWV aYlwWv OOU) gig; NEB™"s RV™ Treg WH 


* wWETA TAVTWV Twv aylwv 046 051° 205 209 1006 1611" 1841 1854 (2030 
phil ...aylwv aUTOU) 2053 2062 Byz hark sa bo; HF Merk NEB™s Soden Vogels 


Revelation 22:21B 


* omit aunv A 1006 1841”¢ a gig ful sanger; Bover Gr HF™s Lach NEB™ Tisch Treg UBS 
WH Weiss 


add aunv & 046 051s 205 209 1611"? 1854 2030 2050 2053 2062 2329 Byz am cav 
leg val phil hark sa (bo); HF®* Merk NEB™'s RV Soden Vogels 


Part 2: Orthographic Variants 


The following list summarizes orthographic variants. Only the seven major editions, plus 
Hodges & Farstad, are listed. Note that most of these variants are not included in the list of 
variants in the Nestle-Aland editions. 


* Matthew 3:16 -- nvewx8noav Merk UBS WH / avewx8noav Bover HF Soden Tisch 
Vogels 
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* Matthew 9:30 -- nvewx8noav Merk UBS WH / avewx8noav Bover HF Soden Tisch 
Vogels 


* Matthew 18:17 -- cime Bover HF Soden UBS Vogels / eimov Merk Tisch WH 

* Mark 4:20 -- €v (x3) Bover HF UBS Vogels WH / Ev (x3) Merk Soden Tisch 

* Mark 5:33 -- yvoi Bover Tisch UBS WH / yvw HF Merk Soden Vogels 

* Mark 12:1 -- e&edeto Merk Tisch UBS WH / cEed0To Bover HF Soden Vogels 


* Mark 12:4 -- exedadtwoav Merk Tisch UBS WH / exedadAtawoav Bover HF Soden 
Vogels 


* Mark 13:15 -- e\osAGatw Tisch UBS WH / eiosA8etw Bover HF Merk Soden Vogels 
* Mark 14:55 -- nuptoKov Bover Merk UBS WH / cupioKkov HF Soden Tisch Vogels 


* Luke 3:1 (x3), 3:19 -- Tetopaapxouvtoc Merk Tisch UBS WH / tetpapxouvtoc Bover 
HF Soden Vogels 


* Luke 5:2(B) -- aAtsic Bover HF Soden UBS Vogels / aAceic Merk Tisch WH 


* Luke 5:2(C) -- emAuvov Bover UBS (Vogels anemuvov) WH" / eruvav (HF Soden 
amemAuvav) Merk Tisch WH™"3 


* Luke 5:21 -- adeivat Merk Tisch UBS WH / adievai Bover (HF) Soden Vogels 


* Luke 6:48 -- mAnuuUpNnc Merk Tisch UBS WH / mAnuuupac Bover HF™ (HF™" 
TANYUPAO) Soden Vogels 


* Luke 7:6 -- akatovtapxnc Merk Tisch UBS WH / axatovtapxoc Bover (HF) Soden 
Vogels 


* Luke 7:12 -- autf) Bover HF UBS Vogels WH / aUtn Merk Soden Tisch 

* Luke 8:38 -- cdeito Merk UBS WH / cdeeto Bover HF Soden Tisch Vogels 

* Luke 9:7 -- tetpaapxnc Merk Tisch UBS WH / tetpapxnc Bover HF Soden Vogels 
* Luke 9:48 -- oc cav (1) HF Merk Tisch UBS Vogels / oc av Bover Soden WH 

* Luke 10:40 -- eime ouv Bover HF Soden UBS Vogels / etnov ouv Merk Tisch WH 


* Luke 13:13 -- avwpw8w6n Bover HF Merk UBS WH / avopw8w8n Soden Tisch 
Vogels 


* Luke 14:13 (cf. 14:21) -- avaneilpouc Soden UBS WH / avammpouc Bover HF Merk 
Tisch Vogels 
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Luke 14:21 (cf. 14:13) -- avaneilpouc Soden UBS WH / avammpouc Bover HF Merk 
Tisch Vogels 


Luke 19:48 -- c&skpseyato Bover HF Soden UBS Vogels / c&eKpeuEeto Merk Tisch 
WH 


Luke 22:30 -- coOnte Merk Tisch UBS Vogels / eo8inte Bover HF Soden Vogels 
Luke 22:49 -- yaxation Merk Tisch UBS WH / paxaipa Bover HF Soden Vogels 
Luke 23:30 -- meoete Bover HF Soden UBS / meoate Merk Tisch Vogels WH 

John 4:7, 9, 10 -- me.v Merk Tisch UBS WH / tue\v Bover HF Soden Vogels 

John 4:17 -- eimac Bover HF Soden UBS Vogels / eimec Merk Tisch WH 

John 5:19 -- cav Bover HF Soden UBS / av Merk Tisch Vogels WH 

John 6:18 -- dieyeipeto Merk UBS WH / dinyeipeto Bover HF Soden Tisch Vogels 


John 9:17 -- nvew&ev Merk UBS WH / nvolgev Bover (HF nvolée) Tisch Vogels / 
avewéev Soden 


John 14:3 -- mapaAnuWwouat Merk HF Tisch UBS WH / napaAnwouat Bover Soden 
Vogels / 


John 16:14 -- Anuwetat Merk Tisch UBS WH / AnWetat Bover HF Soden Vogels / 
John 16:14 -- AnuWweo8e Merk Tisch UBS WH / AnWweoGe Bover HF Soden Vogels / 


John 9:32 -- nvewé&ev Merk UBS WH / nvoltev Bover (HF nvolgs) Soden Tisch 
Vogels / 


Acts 1:23 -- pa@8.av Bover Tisch UBS WH / yat@tav HF Merk Soden Vogels 
Acts 1:26 -- pa88.av Bover Tisch UBS WH / yat@tav HF Merk Soden Vogels 
Acts 2:21 -- av HF Soden Tisch UBS / pat@iav Bover Merk Vogel UBS 

Acts 7:11 -- nUpltoKov Bover Merk UBS WH / cupioKkov HF Soden Tisch Vogels 
Acts 11:5 -- axpt Merk Tisch UBS WH / axpic Bover HF Soden Vogels 


Acts 13:1 -- tetoaapxou Merk Tisch UBS WH / tetpaapxou Bover HF Soden 
Vogels 


Acts 18:14 -- aveoxounv Merk Tisch UBS WH / nveoxounv Bover HF Soden Vogels 
Acts 23:22 -- uc Bover HF Merk Soden UBS / cus Tisch Vogels WH 
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* Acts 26:29 -- kal eyw Bover Merk UBS WH / kayw HF Soden Tisch Vogels 

* Acts 27:33 -- undev Tisch UBS WH/ undev Bover HF Merk Soden UBS 

* Acts 28:20 -- evexev Bover HF Soden UBS Vogels / etvekev Merk Tisch WH 

* Romans 16:7 -- louvidv Bover Merk UBS / louviav HF Soden Tisch Vogels WH 
* 1 Corinthians 9:4 -- metv Tisch UBS WH / ristv Bover HF Merk Soden Vogels 

* 1 Corinthians 10:7 -- metv Tisch UBS WH / ristv Bover HF Merk Soden Vogels 

* 1 Corinthians 16:2 -- cav UBS WH / av Bover HF Soden Tisch Vogels 


* 2 Corinthians 3:16 -- d¢ cav Merk Tisch UBS WH / 5 av Bover HF Soden / 6 cav 
Vogels 


* Philippians 2:23 -- adi6w Tisch UBS WH / amt6w Bover HF Merk Soden Vogels 


* 1 Thessalonians 2:8 -- eudoKoUuuEV HF Tisch UBS Vogels WH / nudokouuEv Bover 
HF Merk Soden 


* 1 Thessalonians 3:1 -- cudoKnoayuev HF Soden UBS Vogels / nuUdoknoauEev Bover 
Merk Tisch WH 


* Hebrews 9:5 -- xepouBtv Tisch UBS WH / xepouBiy Bover HF Merk Soden Vogels 
* Hebrews 10:37 -- xpovioet Bover Tisch UBS WH / xpoviet HF Merk Soden Vogels 


* 2 John 8 (cf. Mapt 3) -- elpyaoaue8a HF UBS / npyaoayuse8a WH / eipyaoao8e 
Bover Soden Tisch Vogels noyaoaoGse Merk 


* Revelation 10:9 -- ar™mA9a Merk Tisch UBS WH / armA8ov Bover HF Soden Vogels 


* Revelation 13:5 -- tsooapakovtt Kal 6uo Bover [UBS] [WH] / tecoapakovtt duo HF 
Merk Soden Tisch Vogels 


* Revelation 13:18 -- ef&axoolol eEnkovta e& Merk Soden UBS Vogels WH" / yxév 
Bover HF Tisch / efakoouat €&qkovta ¢& WH™:s 


* Revelation 21:4(B)* -- armmA@Gav Bover Tisch UBS WH" / armA8ov Soden Merk / 
ammA8ev HF Vogels WH™s 


* Revelation 22:8(B) -- detkvouovtoc HF™"'s Merk Vogels UBS WH / deikvuvtoc Bover 
HF Soden Tisch / 


* Note that this is not a purely orthographic variant, but the non-orthographic variant is not well 
enough supported to be considered strongly contested. 
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Part 3: Clear Minority Readings 


The following list shows all readings where UBS goes against the clear consensus of the 
earlier versions — i.e. it has no more than one supporter among the six major editions. 


Note: No attempt is made to show which variant in each verse is the clear minority reading; 
this can be found by consulting NA?’. Variants in accents and breathings (e.g. Luke 8:42) are 
generally not listed. 


Matthew 8:13, 10:14, 11:9, 12:10, 13:28, 13:30, 15:6, 19:10, 19:28, 20:20, 20:30, 20:31, 
24:37, 24:38, 27:16, 27:17, 18:18 


* Mark 3:14, 3:25, 3:31, 4:8(A), 4:28(B), 6:2(A), 6:22(A), 6:23(A), 7:9, 7:28, 16:4 


Luke 4:8, 5:9, 5:18, 6:3, 6:5(B), 7:45, 8:29(A), 9:18, 9:52, 9:59(A), 9:62, 10:15, 10:32, 
10:35, 10:40, 11:11B, 11:33, 12:24, 12:54, 12:56(B), 13:7, 13:27(B), 14:26(B), 15:13, 
15:16(A), 16:4, 16:16, 17:33(A), 18:24, 20:9, 22:7, 22:18, 22:61, 23:42, 24:28, 24:49(B), 
24:50 


John 1:26, 3:23, 3:27, 3:28, 4:5, 4:29, 4:53, 5:10, 6:37, 6:52, 7:3, 7:24, 7:39A, 7:39B, 
8:28, 8:41, 8:52, 11:22, 11:54, 12:12(B), 13:2, 13:24, 15:8, 16:23, 16:28, 17:2, 17:25, 
20:30, 21:4, 21:17(A) 


Acts 2:26, 2:43(A), 2:44(B), 3:22, 4:9, 7:22, 7:31, 7:43, 9:12(B), 11:22, 12:28, 13:6, 
13:14, 15:4A, 15:4B, 15:41, 16:9, 16:12, 16:33, 19:15, 23:20, 26:4(B), 27:16, 27:23, 
28:13 


Romans 5:1, 8:24, 9:19, 10:5, 10:15, 16:27 

* 1 Corinthians 4:17(A), 9:16, 10:9(A), 13:3, 16:22 
2 Corinthians 1:12(A), 5:3, 6:4, 8:16, 9:4, 9:10, 12:6 
Galatians 1:18, 4:23, 6:2 
Ephesians 1:20, 5:2 
Philippians 1:14, 1:24, 3:13 

* Colossians 1:3, 2:12, 3:22 
2 Thessalonians 1:2, 2:6, 2:12 
1 Timothy 2:9(A), 6:13 

* 2 Timothy 3:12 

- Titus 1:10, 2:3 
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Hebrews 5:3, 9:11, 9:14, 11:11, 11:13, 12:9, 12:15A, 12:15B 
- James 4:14 
1 Peter 2:5, 5:11(B) 
2 Peter 2:6, 2:9 
* 1 John 3:15, 3:21, 4:10, 5:10, 5:20 
* 2John 5, 8 (cf. Part 2) 
Jude 5 (x2), 15, 16 
Apocalypse: 6:1, 6:11(A), 11:18, 12:8, 13:3, 13:10, 17:8(B), 18:2, 18:21, 19:7, 21:6, 
21:12, 21:16 


Part 4: Rate of Variants 


The following table attempts to approximate the number of highly uncertain variants per unit of 
length. The method used is quite simple: We count the total variants listed above, then divide 
by the number of pages the book occupies (in Barbara & Timothy Friberg, Analytical Greek 
New Testament, the only edition of UBS | have which does not have variant readings, so that 
the amount of text per page is roughly constant). Readings are sorted in descending order 
based on this statistic — i.e. the books with the greatest rate of uncertainty are listed first. 


Note that this list does not include the Clear Minority Variants listed above; obviously Luke is 
the book where the UBS committee made the most changes from what seemed nearly certain 
before. But it is not the book where the editors are least sure of themselves, as the table below 
makes clear: 
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Mark 


Peter 
uke 
Matthew 


Thessalonians 
Apocalypse 
olossians 
hilemon 
Thessalonians 
John 
Peter 
Acts 
Galatians 
Romans 
Corinthians 
phesians 
John 
Corinthians 
ames 
itus 
Timoth 
hilippians 
Timothy 
ebrews 
John 


— 


—t 


Mark 
Matthew 
| 
Apocalypse 
Acts 
Galatians 
Romans 


AS) 


* Includes the first page containing the Longer Ending but not that containing the shorter. 


If we wish to look at the places where the UBS text is in the clear minority, our figures become 
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ariants Variants/Page 


0.67 


John 
ude 
Thessalonians 
itus 
John 
ohn 


oO 
Oo 


oO|—|B (BR IlOl/—1u 
oe on on |® 


—" 
—s 
oO 


hilippians 
olossians 
Peter 
Corinthians 
ebrews 
Apocalypse 
Acts 
Galatians 
Timothy 
Peter 
Mark 
Matthew 
Romans 
phesians 
Timothy 
Corinthians 
ames 
Thessalonians 
hilemon 
John 


0. 
0. 
0. 


st 
j=) 
o1 
—ae 
O|N 


— | 
ALO 


0 
0 


— | 
GW | 


0 
0. 


— 
(jo) 


| 
. 
Philippians 
Colossians 
Hebrews 82 
Apocalypse 55S 
Acts 7d 

Galatians 3 
Mark fo 
Matthew 
Romans a 
| 
. OO 
o FFF 
| oF 


=| lo|/=lo|N/=/s8 
tn |C 1M len || O 


5 
If we combine the two lists of variants, we can list the books where the UBS most often stands 


on shaky ground, either because the variant is highly uncertain or because the UBS has gone 
against most of what went before: 
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<= 


ariants/Page 


O)|CO;/— |oO/1U0 
6o |; 
io) 
n 


John 
ohn 
Mark 
Peter 


Thessalonians 
olossians 
Matthew 
Apocalypse 
Thessalonians 
hilemon 
Acts 
Peter 
Galatians 
John 
Romans 
itus 
Corinthians 
phesians 
Corinthians 
hilippians 
Timoth 
ames 
ebrews 
Timoth 
John 


— 


Ol 
oO 
—"s 
je) 
ow 


ss 
je) 
oO 


~S]o l= t= M/—lols lB /—|/—|— |] [| 

ws |[WIOlO o1| 4 | do O|nm|wl]-|o ; 

on f = on 
on 

nO mO/—[Rlol[al— [=|] /— [oe [= 

| | mH 


Mark 
. 
Matthew 
Apocalypse 
Acts 
Galatians 
Romans 


— 
oO 


It’s interesting to note that John, usually considered the Gospel least subject to fiddling 
(because it has no synoptic parallels) is the one where the text is least settled. It appears, 
looking at the overall picture, that the reason is the papyri: John exists in both P® and P”, and 
the data in these most vital of witnesses has influenced the UBS text substantially, often 
causing it to adopt readings most other editors rejected. 


It also strikes me as interesting to see how different sections of the Bible “clump.” The Gospels 
are all pretty uncertain; even Matthew, the gospel subject to the least uncertainty, is in the top 
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third of Biblical books. Paul’s letters mostly stand low; only 2 Thessalonians and Colossians 
are in the top third, and even 2 Thessalonians, the most uncertain of all the Pauline books, 
trails three of the four gospels and is not much more uncertain than Matthew. 


The Catholic Letters, however, are all over the map, from Jude our most uncertain book to 3 
John our most certain. | had expected that the books of dubious canonicity would have the 
most variations, as Jude would seem to imply — but this is not so; even if we set aside 3 John 
as too short to be meaningful, we also find James and Hebrews at the very bottom of the list, 
and they too were of debated canonicity. 1 John and 1 Peter, the two Catholic epistles which 
were universally accepted, stand in the middle of the pack. To be sure, Jude and 2 Peter both 
stand among the most uncertain books. 


| have no idea what this means. But it might be worth examining further. 


Part 5: Agreements of the Texts 


Various attempts in the past have been made to compare the nature of the sundry editions. 
The most recent to do this were the Alands, but they centered everything about the UBS 
edition. What we want is to compare all editions. 


Particularly, at least in this article, in the most strongly disputed readings. So the following 
tables show the agreements of the more important cited texts in each of the various books. I’ve 
also included a few key manuscripts in each comparison. 
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Matthew 


| =| —MANUSCRIPTS— | SC EDITIONS— Cs” 
[Px [8 | 0 _| By [Rover] Merk [Sode [Tisch] Treg | UBS [Vogel] Weiss] WH 
Ta — [are [35% [20% | 21% [20% [ 20% [are [20% [37% [31% | 46% [50% 
| B | 37% | — | 35% | 19% | 49% | 53% | 22% | 41% | 58% | 61% | 25% | 84% | 83% | 
| D | 31% | 32% | — - | 41% | 54% | 38% | 33% | 37% | 52% | 55% | 39% | 35% | 35% | 
| Byz | 26% [17% | 41% | — | 46% | 48% | 64% | 24% | 44% | 39% | 83% | 17% | 13% | 
Bover| 31% | 49% | 59% | 51% | — | 42% | 47% | 37% | 62% | 65% | 52% | 47% | 49% | 
| Merk | 29% | 58% | 41% | 53% | 42% | — | 51% | 26% | 53% | 51% | 57% | 54% | 48% | 
|Sode | 40% | 22% | 36% | 71% | 47% | 51% | — | 35% | 39% | 31% | 69% | 19% | 20% | 
Tisch | 81% | 41% | 40% | 27% | 37% | 26% | 35% | — | 34% | 38% | 27% | 51% | 53% | 
| Treg | 28% | 58% | 57% | 49% | 62% | 53% | 39% | 34% | — | 72% | 49% | 54% | 59% | 
| UBS | 37% | 61% | 60% | 43% | 65% | 51% | 31% | 38% | 72% | — | 44% | 63% | 65% | 
Vogel] 31% | 25% | 43% | 91% | 52% | 57% | 69% | 27% | 49% | 44% | — | 26% | 17% 
| Weis | 46% | 84% | 39% | 19% | 47% | 54% | 19% | 51% | 54% | 63% | 26% | — | 76% 
| WH | 50% | 83% | 38% | 15% | 49% | 48% | 20% | 53% | 59% | 65% | 17% | 76% | — | 


There is much that is interesting here. It is no great surprise that Westcott and Hort are very 
close to B — though Weiss is equally close (a 1% difference in this sample is hardly significant, 
the more so as I’m having to take Weiss secondhand). Nor is Tischendorf’s fondness for N 
unexpected. That Vogels is basically the Byzantine text rehashed is not news, either, and 
Soden’s methods make it no surprise that he’s the next most Byzantine. But it is noteworthy 
that Bover and Merk — often treated as falling somewhere between von Soden and Hort — 
show no affinity to each other or, indeed, anything else. 


And then there are the affinities of the UBS text. It is, other than Weiss and B, the closest 
relative of Hort’s text. But, contrary to what is often charged, the UBS text is not a rehash of 
WH, because its closest relative is — Tregelles. This may not apply beyond the bounds of the 
Most Uncertain readings, but it’s an additional testament to this much-underestimated editor. 
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Mark 


[= MaNUSCRPTS—= [—~S*~*C~SEDIN SSCS 
[Pe [8 [0 | By [Rover] Merk [Sode [Tish] Trea [ UBS [Vogel] Weiss] WH 
Ta — [Aare [30% [Ber | 29% | aa%e [35% [69% | a0% [46% [20% | 40% [40% 

| 43% | — | 24% | 18% | 42% | 55% | 14% | 38% | 53% | 72% | 32% | 87% | 90% | 
| D | 30% | 24% | — | 48% | 538% | 30% | 41% | 32% | 50% | 41% | 36% | 27% | 28% | 
| Byz | 24% | 16% | 44% | — | 46% | 43% | 64% | 27% | 51% | 30% | 73% | 17% | 16% _ 
Bover| 39% | 42% | 53% | 50% | — | 36% | 54% | 44% | 53% | 49% | 43% | 38% | 47% | 
|Merk | 43% | 55% | 30% | 47% | 36% | — | 47% | 32% | 53% | 47% | 54% | 57% | 59% | 
|Sode | 35% | 14% | 41% | 70% | 54% | 47% | — | 40% | 47% | 24% | 69% | 17% | 18% | 
Tisch | 69% | 38% | 32% | 30% | 44% | 32% | 40% | — | 41% | 45% | 28% | 45% | 42% | 
| Treg | 40% | 53% | 50% | 56% | 538% | 53% | 47% | 41% | — | 53% | 57% | 48% | 53% | 
| UBS | 46% | 72% | 41% | 32% | 49% | 47% | 24% | 45% | 53% | — | 37% | 70% | 73% _ 
Vogel] 30% | 32% | 36% | 80% | 43% | 54% | 69% | 28% | 57% | 37% | — | 32% | 29% | 
| Weis | 40% | 87% | 27% | 19% | 38% | 57% | 17% | 45% | 48% | 70% | 32% | — | 83% 
| WH | 48% | 90% | 28% | 18% | 47% | 59% | 18% | 42% | 53% | 73% | 29% | 83% | — | 


The picture here is not too different from that in Matthew, except in two regards: One is that the 
UBS text has distinctly shifted toward B and its allies Weiss and Westcott-Hort. The other is 
that Tregelles has gone in the opposite direction, away from UBS. Something to watch in the 
next two books... 
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Luke 


[= MaNUSCRPTS—= [—~—S*~C~SEDINSSC—~™S 
[Px [8 [0 | By [Rover] Merk [Sode [Tisch] Trea [ UBS [Vogel] Weiss] WH 
Ta — [ave [a7ee [32% | 43% [45% [ 42% [50% [30% [ 46% [95% | 30% [ 40%, 

}41% | — | 29% | 12% | 32% | 64% | 21% | 28% | 48% | 80% | 22% | 81% | 92% | 
| D | 37% | 29% | — | 46% | 52% | 30% | 45% | 42% | 54% | 35% | 43% | 35% | 32% | 
| Byz | 32% | 11% | 45% | — | 61% | 32% | 64% | 46% | 52% | 21% | 84% | 20% | 6% | 
Bover| 43% | 32% | 52% | 63% | — | 41% | 66% | 43% | 61% | 37% | 62% | 33% | 30% | 
|Merk | 46% | 64% | 30% | 33% | 41% | — | 34% | 34% | 47% | 65% | 42% | 70% | 67% | 
|Sode | 42% | 21% | 45% | 66% | 66% | 34% | — | 42% | 50% | 30% | 67% | 22% | 16% | 
Tisch | 58% | 28% | 42% | 48% | 43% | 34% | 42% | — | 42% | 35% | 44% | 37% | 36% | 
| Treg | 33% | 48% | 54% | 54% | 61% | 47% | 50% | 42% | — | 51% | 56% | 44% | 45% | 
| UBS | 46% | 80% | 35% | 22% | 37% | 65% | 30% | 35% | 51% | — | 26% | 76% | 76% _ 
Vogel] 35% | 22% | 43% | 87% | 62% | 42% | 67% | 44% | 56% | 26% | — | 28% | 18% | 
| Weis | 39% | 80% | 35% | 20% | 33% | 70% | 21% | 36% | 44% | 76% | 28% | — | 80% 
| WH | 43% | 92% | 32% | 7% | 30% | 67% | 16% | 36% | 45% | 76% | 18% | 81% | — | 


Here we see a major change. The older editions — Tischendorf, Soden, Vogels, Westcott-Hort 
— show pretty much their old affinities. But UBS has changed: It has shifted to following B 
consistently, causing it to move distinctly toward Westcott-Hort and Weiss. The agreement 
would be even more extreme were it not for the “Western Non-Interpolations.” It may be that 
P” has changed the way the evidence is viewed. It may be, in addition, that P75 most strongly 
affects the variants which are most uncertain. In any case, the data seems to provide evidence 
of a textual shift in UBS. 
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John 


| =| —MANUSCRIPTS— [| SC EDITIONS— Cs” 
[Px [8 | 0 | By [Rover] Merk [Sode [Tisch | Treg | UBS [Vogel] Weiss] WH 
Ta — [oar [aare [36% | 44% [20% [ 49% [60% [20% [ 49% [26% | 95% [ 37%, 
| B | 33% | — | 27% | 12% | 35% | 42% | 16% | 46% | 67% | 66% | 18% | 69% | 92% | 
| D | 37% | 23% | — | 41% | 45% | 25% | 45% | 35% | 39% | 35% | 43% | 28% | 22% | 
| Byz | 35% | 12% | 47% | — | 48% | 47% | 66% | 29% | 35% | 25% | 81% | 28% | 11% | 
Bover| 44% | 35% | 53% | 49% | — | 43% | 65% | 36% | 45% | 50% | 60% | 46% | 36% | 
| Merk | 30% | 42% | 29% | 48% | 43% | — | 51% | 38% | 48% | 42% | 58% | 53% | 48% | 
|Sode | 43% | 16% | 53% | 68% | 65% | 51% | — | 28% | 39% | 31% | 74% | 31% | 18% | 
Tisch | 64% | 46% | 42% | 30% | 36% | 38% | 28% | — | 41% | 49% | 28% | 43% | 49% | 
| Treg | 28% | 67% | 46% | 36% | 45% | 48% | 39% | 41% | — | 58% | 39% | 58% | 67% _ 
| UBS | 43% | 66% | 41% | 25% | 50% | 42% | 31% | 49% | 58% | — | 31% | 62% | 68% | 
Vogel] 36% | 18% | 51% | 83% | 60% | 58% | 74% | 28% | 39% | 31% | — | 36% | 17% 
| Weis | 35% | 69% | 33% | 29% | 46% | 53% | 31% | 43% | 58% | 62% | 36% | — | 69% 
| WH | 37% | 92% | 27% | 11% | 36% | 48% | 18% | 49% | 67% | 68% | 17% | 69% | — | 


Interestingly, the pattern we saw in Luke, of UBS moving dramatically toward B, is not as 
obvious here. UBS does agree with B and WH more than anything else, but it’s drifted back 
“Byzantine-ward,” leaving it about as distant from WH as are Weiss and Tregelles. This even 
though UBS shows distinctly less agreement with Tregelles than does WH. It is a curious 


pattern. 
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Acts 


[x [® |B [Bz [Bover| Merk | Sode [Tisch] Trea [ UBS [Vogel [Weiss] WH | 
| — [2am [aor [296 [45% [32% | 37% [07% | 402% | 60% [20% | 44% [ 4076 

| 42% | — | 30% | 18% | 44% | 58% | 13% | 47% | 70% | 50% | 30% | 80% | 96% | 

| 23% | 22% | — | 32% | 31% | 23% | 27% | 24% | 28% | 25% | 27% | 21% | 22% | 

Byz | 20% | 17% | 41% | — | 43% | 45% | 67% | 17% | 33% | 29% | 77% | 22% | 18% | 
over| 46% | 44% | 42% | 45% | — | 42% | 55% | 45% | 55% | 47% | 48% | 43% | 43% | 
Merk | 32% | 58% | 32% | 47% | 42% | — | 44% | 31% | 52% | 42% | 54% | 60% | 57% | 
Sode | 37% | 13% | 37% | 71% | 55% | 44% | — | 32% | 31% | 39% | 70% | 12% | 12% | 
Tisch | 87% | 47% | 33% | 18% | 45% | 31% | 32% | — | 55% | 57% | 21% | 52% | 50% | 
Treg | 48% | 70% | 38% | 34% | 55% | 52% | 31% | 55% | — | 538% | 40% | 67% | 70% | 
UBS | 60% | 50% | 34% | 30% | 47% | 42% | 39% | 57% | 53% | — | 33% | 54% | 50% | 
Vogel] 20% | 30% | 36% | 81% | 48% | 54% | 70% | 21% | 40% | 33% | — | 33% | 31% | 
| Weis | 44% | 80% | 29% | 23% | 43% | 60% | 12% | 52% | 67% | 54% | 33% | — | 84% | 
| WH | 43% | 96% | 30% | 19% | 43% | 57% | 12% | 50% | 70% | 50% | 31% | 84% | — | 


In entering this data, | had a curious feeling about the UBS text of Acts. For the first half, it 
really seemed as if the UBS text was simply correcting the text of WH back toward the 
Byzantine text. In the second half of Acts, that largely stopped, and it became a matter of UBS 
vacillating between N and B in the places where they disagreed. (Note how low the rate of 
agreement is between N and B in this sample). The other thing we note is how UBS tends 
toward N rather than B. But the bottom line is that the UBS text doesn’t much resemble 
anything. Note the 57% rate of agreements with Tischendorf (in line with the 60% agreement 
with NX) and the fact that that is the highest rate of agreement with any text, and Weiss is the 
only other text it agrees with even 50% of the time. Compare that to, say, John — there are 
three different texts of that book (Tregelles, Weiss, and WH) which agree with UBS more often 
than Tischendorf agrees with UBS in Acts. | have no explanation for this change. 
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Romans 


[= waNUSCRPTS—[_—S~C~SETIONSS SCS 
Tx [8 | D [1730] Byz [Bove Merk|Sode Tisch] Treg | UBS Voge Weis] WH 
[as [40% [50% [30% 4196 [ 49%% | 30% | 82% [29% | 64% [27% [36% [77% 
/45% | — | 40% | 45% |18%| 50% | 48% | 25% | 59% | 75% | 59% | 23% | 82% |61% 
| 39% | 39% | — | 48% |48%| 68% | 39% | 39% | 34% [55% [52% | 41% | 39% |36% 

1739 | 50% | 45% | 49% | — [55%| 45% [55% | 48% | 41% |57% | 39% | 48% | 36% |50% | 

Byz | 30% | 18% | 49% | 55% | — | 55% |55% | 77% | 18% | 43% |32% | 82% | 32% | 25%. 

Bove | 41% | 50% | 70% | 45% [55%| — |36%| 48% | 36% 157% |59% | 48% | 52% |39% 

Merk | 43% | 48% | 40% | 55% |55%| 36% | — | 52% | 43% |68% | 48% | 55% | 41% |50%| 

Sode| 30% | 25% | 40% | 48% |77%| 48% |52%| — | 16% |36%|30% | 80% | 34% |39% 

Tisch| 82% | 59% | 35% | 41% |18%| 36% | 43% | 16% | — |48%|61% | 18% 

| Treg | 39% | 75% | 56% | 57% |43%| 57% | 68% | 36% | 48% | — |52%| 39% | 61% |55% | 

| UBS | 64% | 59% | 53% | 39% [32%| 59% [48% | 30% | 61% [52% | — | 34% |55% |68% 

Voge | 27% | 23% | 42% | 48% |82%| 48% | 55% | 80% | 18% |39%|34%| — |34% |32%| 

| Weis | 36% | 82% | 40% | 36% |32%| 52% | 41% | 34% | 55% | 61% |55%|34%| — [48% 


| WH | 77% | 61% | 37% | 50% |25%| 39% | 50% | 39% | 70% | 55% | 68%| 32% |48%| — | 


For Paul, observe that | have added 1739 to the “standard” witnesses used in the Gospels and 
Acts. 


Note the interesting fact that the UBS text prefers N to B, pushing it rather close to Tischendorf. 
This seems to be a reflection of the fact that, in Paul, X and B do not seem to be the same type 
of text — and the conservative UBS editors preferred the classic Alexandrian text of X A 33 to 
the text of P*° and B. Other interesting point: The attraction of Bover to D and the closeness of 
Tregelles to B. 


Because the books of Paul are short, we won’t do statistics for all the remaining books. 
Instead, we’ll break the rest of Paul down into groups: 1+2 Corinthians, Galatians-Ephesians- 
Philippians-Colossians—1 +2 Thessalonians, Pastorals+Philemon, Hebrews. 
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1+2 Corinthians 


| | | — MANUSCRIPTS — — EDITIONS — 


|| x | B | D [1739] Byz |Bove|Merk 
ac [asm [rae aa [9% [4a [are 
| B | 25%| — | 49% | 54% | 32% | 48% | 43% | 
| D [47% | 48% | — | 46% | 35% | 56% | 34%, 
1739 | 43% | 54% | 47% | — [35% | 43% | 48%. 
| Byz | 33% | 31% |36%| 34% | — | 39% | 61% | 
Bove | 45% | 48% | 58% | 43% [40% | — | 25%. 
[Merk | 50% | 43% | 36% | 48% |62% | 25% | — | 66% 
Sode| 45% | 31% | 34% | 46% | 68% | 49% | 66% | 
Tisch | 72% | 43% | 58% | 48% | 28% | 43% | 38% _ 
Treg | 47% | 66% | 61% | 56% | 42% | 51% | 43% 
| UBS | 47% | 62% | 63% | 43% | 33% | 62% | 33% | 
Voge | 38% | 36% | 37% | 43% | 78% | 38% | 74% 
Weis | 37% | 79% | 54% | 52% | 33% | 43% | 44%. 
| WH | 47% | 70% [34% | 52% | 32% | 48% | 49% | 


The obvious point here is that so many of these variants occur where N and B disagree — note 
the astonishingly low 25% rate of agreement between the two. N, in this sample, has fewer 
agreements with B than any other text cited, including even the Byzantine text and Vogels. 
Since this is not the case overall, it is a clear indication of the way the editors have treated 
Paul. One must assume that, except for Vogels and von Soden, all the editors essentially 
accepted the agreements of N and B as decisive: if they agreed, that was the original reading. 
Another interesting point is the low rates of agreements among the texts themselves. 
Admittedly the very definition of “highly uncertain readings” is such that the determining texts 
(Bover, Merk, Soden, Tisch, UBS, Vogels, WH) will have low agreement rates. But Tregelles 
and Weiss are freer to agree with anything. Instead, they agree most often with each other. 
This probably should tell us something about the texts involved. (Personally, | think that says 
we should give Tregelles and Weiss more weight, but that’s just me.) 
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Galatians-Ephesians-Philippians-Colossians-1+2 Thessalonians 


[= MaNUSCRPTS——[—~S~S*SC DION 
Px [8 [0 [1759] Byz [Bove|Merk|Sode[Tisch] Treg [UBS Voge] Wels] WH 
x | — [23% [0% [412s [20% [36% [95% [90% [75% | 45% | 407 [90% [30% [B56 
}33% | — [38% | 48% | 23% | 49% | 48% | 25% | 51% | 58% | 58% | 33% | 74% | 75% | 
}39% | 38% | — | 45% | 48% | 51% [52% | 48% | 39% | 58% | 54% | 45% | 41% | 32% | 
1739 | 41% | 48% [45% | — | 48% | 54% | 43% | 57% | 41% | 46% | 51% | 55% | 46% | 45% | 
Byz [28% | 22% | 46% | 46% | — | 41% | 51% | 70% | 22% | 36% | 29% | 71% | 32% | 19% 
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| WH | 55% | 75% | 32% | 45% | 20% | 42% | 48% | 23% | 61% | 58% | 59% | 36% [59% _ 


As in 1 and 2 Corinthians, most of our uncertain reading come about where N and B differ — 
observe that they agree in only a third of these variants. Vogels and Soden go with the 
Byzantine text, Westcott-Hort (and Weiss) with B, Tischendorf with XN, and Bover, Merk, and 
UBS fall somewhere in between though all tend more toward B. All seem to feel some 
Byzantine pull also — note that Bover and Merk both agree with B less than half the time, and 
UBS, while it agrees with it over half the time, agrees with D almost as often. As in the 
Corinthian letters, the one clear conclusion appears to be that agreements of B and XN were 
again pretty decisive. 
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1 Timothy-2 Timothy-Titus-Philemon 


[= MANUSCRIPTS [—~S~S*CS ETON SC—~S 
—[x_[-b [1739] Bz [Bove [Merk [Sode [Tisch | Trea [ UBS [Vogel] Weiss] WH 
Ta — [ear [22% [Bare [6% | 20% | 22% [67% | 50% [39% [20% | 30% [30% 

| 28% | — | 28% | 39% | 50% | 22% | 33% | 28% | 44% | 44% | 44% | 44% | 44% | 
11739 | 22% | 28% | — | 50% | 33% | 50% | 39% | 28% | 22% | 50% | 56% | 44% | 39% | 
| Byz | 28% | 39% | 50% | — | 28% | 67% | 56% | 17% | 11% | 44% | 89% | 44% | 28% | 
[Bove | 56% | 50% | 33% | 28% | — | 33% | 28% | 56% | 56% | 56% | 33% | 44% | 50% | 
| Merk | 28% | 22% | 50% | 67% | 38% | — | 56% | 28% | 22% | 56% | 67% | 33% | 28% | 
|Sode | 22% | 33% | 39% | 56% | 28% | 56% | — | 28% | 39% | 39% | 61% | 28% | 44% | 
Tisch | 67% | 28% | 28% | 17% | 56% | 28% | 28% | — | 67% | 44% | 11% | 56% | 61% | 
| Treg | 50% | 44% | 22% | 11% | 56% | 22% | 39% | 67% | — | 61% | 17% | 39% | 67% _ 
| UBS | 39% | 44% | 50% | 44% | 56% | 56% | 39% | 44% | 61% | — | 50% | 56% | 72% | 
Vogel] 22% | 44% | 56% | 89% | 33% | 67% | 61% | 11% | 17% | 50% | — | 39% | 33% | 
| Weis | 39% | 44% | 44% | 44% | 44% | 33% | 28% | 56% | 39% | 56% | 39% | — | 67% 
| WH | 39% | 44% | 39% | 28% | 50% | 28% | 44% | 61% | 67% | 72% | 33% | 67% | — | 


The most noteworthy point about these four books is not in fact evident from these statistics — 
it is the fact that these four books have only eighteen highly uncertain readings (and many of 
those are places where the tradition is completely fractured). The reason seems pretty clear: B 
does not exist for these books. This strikes me as a pretty revealing point: The great tension in 
NT criticism is between B and all the other things that are not-B. Eliminate B and the picture 
changes a great deal. (Which bears thinking about: How much influence could one more 
undiscovered manuscript perhaps have, if it is as substantial and as significant as B?) 
Curiously, the editions do not, in this case, shift either toward N or 1739, the two manuscripts 
which might otherwise be considered the best alternatives to B; they remain pretty much 
scattered. Westcott and Hort, it’s true, didn’t have 1739, and neither did Tregelles (or 
Tischendorf, but he would surely have remained biased toward N no matter what), but all the 
newer editors did. The signal lack of a pattern in these books is, to me at least, disturbing. 
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Hebrews 


CS 
Px — [pare [22% | 40% [26% | 58% | 32% | 92% [042s [37% | 47% | 21% | 47% | 63% | 
| D [21% | 67% | — | 53% | 53% | 47% | 74% | 53% | 21% | 74% | 47% | 58% | 53% | 53% | 
1739 | 42% | 44% | 56% | — | 63% | 42% | 63% | 53% | 37% | 53% | 42% | 63% | 32% | 47% | 
| Byz | 26% | 33% | 56% | 63% | — |32% | 68% | 68% | 26% | 47% | 37% | 68% | 21% | 32% | 
Bove | 58% | 56% | 50% | 42% | 32% | — | 47% | 58% | 63% | 58% | 42% | 47% | 68% | 63% | 
[Merk | 32% | 56% | 78% | 63% | 68% | 47% | — | 68% | 21% | 58% | 47% | 68% | 47% | 53% | 
[Sode| 32% | 22% | 56% | 53% | 68% | 58% | 68% | — |32%| 37% | 42% | 89% | 26% | 32% | 
Tisch| 84% | 33% | 22% | 37% | 26% | 63% [21% |32%| — | 42% | 37% | 21% | 53% | 68% | 
| Treg | 37% | 89% | 78% | 53% | 47% | 58% | 58% | 37% | 42% | — | 68% | 47% | 68% | 74% | 
| UBS | 47% | 67% | 50% | 42% | 37% | 42% | 47% | 42% |37% | 68% | — [53% | 63% | 58% | 
Voge | 21% | 33% | 61% | 63% | 68% | 47% | 68% | 89% | 21% | 47% | 53% | — |37%| 32% | 
Weis | 47% | 89% | 56% | 32% | 21% | 68% | 47% | 26% | 53% | 68% | 63% | 37% | — | 74%| 
| WH [63% | 78% | 56% | 47% | 32% | 63% | 53% | 32% | 68% | 74% | 58% [32% |74%] — | 


In Matthew, we found Tregelles as the closest ally of the UBS text. That situation returns here; 
Weiss is also rather close. Vogels and Soden remain close to the Byzantine text. Westcott-Hort 
remains the outlying text. Bover and Merk as usual fall somewhere on the other side of the 
UBS text, but not close to each other. The sample in Hebrews is relatively small, so it’s hard to 


produce detailed data. 
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Catholic Epistles 


Because these books are so short, we really have to lump them together. Yes, the books have 
different textual histories, but remember that we’re talking mostly about the editors here. For 
these books, in place of D, we offer 614 and 1739 to give us a full range of witnesses. 


| | = =—MANUSCRIPTS— | SC EDITIONS— sd” 
Px | 8 [614 [179] Byz [Bove|Merk|Sode[Tisch] Treg | UBS [Voge] Wels] WH 

x | — [20% [136 |a72e [31% [54% [407 [52% [07% | 44% [37% [40% [90% [33% 
}29% | — | 19% 10% 

614 19% | — | 60% | 65% | 38% | 60% | 69% | 25% | 29% | 46% | 58% | 25% | 23% | 
1739| 37% | 21% | 60% | — | 54% | 50% | 42% | 65% | 42% | 46% | 50% | 40% | 19% 
Byz [31% | 21% | 65% |54%| — | 25% | 63% | 63% | 21% | 37% | 44% | 73% | 25% | 25% | 
Bove | 54% | 50% | 38% | 50% | 25% | — | 40% | 33% | 67% | 62% | 46% | 27% | 54% | 56% | 
|Merk | 40% [33% | 60% | 42% | 63% | 40% | — | 56% | 25% | 38% | 52% | 58% | 42% | 40% | 
|Sode | 52% | 10% | 69% | 65% | 63% | 33% [56% | — | 33% | 35% | 40% | 71% | 12% | 33% | 
Tisch| 67% | 44% | 25% | 42% | 21% | 67% | 25% | 33% | — | 58% | 35% | 23% | 54% | 67% | 
| Treg | 44% | 58% | 29% | 46% | 37% | 62% | 38% | 35% | 58% | — [50% | 42% | 54% | 56% | 
| UBS | 37% | 60% | 46% | 50% | 44% | 46% | 52% | 40% | 35% | 50% | — | 42% | 60% | 56% | 
Voge | 40% | 31% | 58% | 40% | 73% | 27% | 58% | 71% | 23% | 42% | 42% | — | 29% | 27% | 
Weis | 38% | 87% | 25% | 19% | 25% | 54% | 42% | 12% | 54% | 54% | 60% | 29% | — | 88% | 
| WH | 33% | 88% | 23% | 25% | 25% | 56% | 40% | 13% | 50% | 56% | 56% | 27% |88%| — | 


The rather amazing thing is that our sample manuscripts are so diverse. It’s perhaps to be 
expected that X and B would diverge a lot, but you would think that 614 or 1739 (chosen as 
well-known representatives of two important families of minuscules) would agree with one or 
the other of the two. The extremely low agreement rate between Soden and B is probably an 
artifact: Because so many other editors incline toward B, you won’t get a Most Uncertain 
reading unless Soden goes against it. 


It is interesting to note that the UBS text here doesn’t really have a closest relative. No editor is 
closer to it than it is to B, and the two closest editions (Weiss and WH) are themselves little 
more than reprints of B. We do see a curious clump composed of Bover, Tischendorf, and 
Tregelles — curious because of course Tischendorf is close to N (though perhaps not as close 
here as in other sections) and the others are not. Merk is surprisingly Byzantine. It would seem 
that, in this case, the rule is that the “alliances” in these books are Merk-Soden-Vogels against 
Bover-Tischendorf against UBS-WH (with frequent defections, of course). Where the latter two 
groups agree, or where one of the Merk-Soden-Vogels group defects to agree with one of the 
other two groups against the other, we have an uncertain variant. 
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Apocalypse 


[|= MANUSCRIPTS—[—~—~SCEDIONS = 
[Tx [a | P [046 [Bye [Bove] Merk] Sode Tisch] Trea [UBS [Voge] Weis] WH 
Tx [= [ev [36% [30%6 [372% 40% [37% | 45% [623% [472% [29% [30% [27% [30% 
| A [16% | — [31% | 20% | 12% | 32% | 52% | 26% | 38% | 44% | 69% | 34% | 66% | 67% | 
| P |133%| 29% | — | 47% | 63% | 45% | 34% | 57% | 30% | 39% | 34% | 52% | 41% | 33% | 
| 046 | 37% | 20% | 50% | — | 88% | 47% | 51% | 60% | 37% | 45% | 32% | 59% | 36% | 32% | 
| Byz | 21% | 7% [39% |51%| — | 36% | 25% | 48% | 13% | 24% | 10% | 47% | 17% | 11% | 
[Bove | 40% | 32% | 49% | 48% |63% | — [39% | 52% | 30% | 41% | 36% | 49% | 33% | 37% | 
[Merk | 37% | 52% | 38% | 52% | 45% |39%| — | 46% | 43% | 54% | 63% | 57% | 64% | 69% | 
|Sode| 45% | 26% [63% | 61% | 86% | 52% | 46% | — | 32% | 52% | 26% | 70% | 33% | 29% | 
Tisch| 62% | 38% | 33% | 38% | 22% | 30% | 43% |32% | — | 47% | 54% | 33% | 52% | 46% | 
| Treg | 47% | 44% | 43% | 46% | 43% | 41% [54% | 52% | 47% | — | 52% | 46% | 48% | 57% | 
| UBS | 29% | 69% [38% | 33% | 18% | 36% | 63% | 26% | 54% |52%| — | 40% | 79% | 77% | 
Voge | 32% | 34% | 56% | 60% | 84% | 49% | 57% | 70% | 33% | 46% | 40% | — | 45% | 44% | 
Weis | 26% | 66% | 44% | 36% | 31% | 32% | 63% | 32% | 52% | 47% | 78% | 45% | — | 70% | 
| WH | 30% [67% [36% | 33% | 20% | 37% | 69% | 29% | 46% | 57% |77% | 44% |71%| — | 


Please note that the numbers for the Byzantine text here require some caution. Because the 
majority text of the Apocalypse is split between the “strict” Byzantine and the Andreas texts, it 
is often not possibly to cite a “Byzantine” (=Majority) text. Throw in the slight defects in P, and 
you have a distorted picture of the relationship between P, 046, Andreas, and the Byzantine 


and Majority texts. 


We also see something perhaps rather surprising: Even in the Apocalypse, the UBS text is 
closer to Westcott and Hort than anything else. This despite the very “un-Hortian” classification 
of the witnesses in this book and the relatively low value placed on N. One might argue that 
they are both following A, | suppose — but they agree with each other more than they agree 
with A! 


Soden and Vogels are mostly Byzantine, of course, and Tischendorf still manages to be close 
to X (observe that he is the only editor to agree with X more than 50% of the time). This means 
that Tischendorf joins Bover and Merk in deciding if a reading is highly uncertain or not: If all 
three agree either with the UBS-WH cluster or with Soden-Vogels, then the reading is secure; 
if they split, it is uncertain. 
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Overall Summary 
Although comparisons across corpuses are dubious, we might as well compile some statistics. 


For starters, there is the total number of Most Uncertain Variants. | count 1152. Because of the 
slightly fuzzy definition of what is a variant, this number might vary slightly if | did the 
examination again (which | won’t, because it took hundreds of hours!), but it seems safe to 
assume that there are between 1100 and 1200 readings which fit the general criterion. 


Of these 1152, 670 (58%) are in the gospels. 
132 (11%) are in Acts. 

211 (18%) are in Paul (including Hebrews). 
52 (5%) are in the Catholic Epistles 

87 (8%) are in the Apocalypse 


It will be evident that any statistics for the New Testament as a whole will be dominated by the 
Gospels, but let’s do it anyway. We won’t do manuscripts here, just edited texts (plus the 
Byzantine text): 


|__| -Byz_| Bover | Merk |Soden| Tisch | Treg | UBS |Vogels| Weiss | WH_| 
| Byz | — | 46% | 45% | 64% | 27% | 41% | 20% | 77% | 23% | 16% | 
|Bover | 49% | — | 40% | 55% | 41% | 54% | 50% | 51% | 43% | 42% | 
| Merk | 45% | 40% | — | 48% | 33% | 50% | 50% | 56% | 56% | 54% | 
}Soden| 64% | 55% | 48% | — | 33% | 41% | 32% | 71% | 23% | 21% | 
| Tisch | 27% | 41% | 33% | 33% | — | 46% | 46% | 30% | 48% | 49% | 
| Treg | 41% | 54% | 50% | 41% | 46% | — | 56% | 46% | 54% | 58% | 
| UBS | 29% | 50% | 50% | 32% | 46% | 56% | — | 36% | 65% | 67% | 
Vogels | 77% | 51% | 56% | 71% | 30% | 46% | 36% | — | 33% | 26% | 
|Weiss | 23% | 43% | 56% | 23% | 48% | 54% | 65% | 33% | — | 75% | 
| WH | 16% | 42% | 54% | 21% | 49% | 58% | 67% | 26% | 75% | — | 


Once again we see a block consisting of Westcott-Hort, Weiss, and UBS; this is presumably 
centered around B insofar as it exists. We have another block around the Byzantine text, with 
Vogels a zealous follower and von Soden only slightly less so. That leaves Bover, Merk, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles unaffiliated — with each other or with anything else. Note that 
Bover’s closest kinship is only 55%, with von Soden; Merk’s is 56% with Vogels and Weiss; 
Tischendorf’s is a mere 49%, with Westcott-Hort, and Tregelles’s is 58%, with Westcott-Hort. 
Tregelles seems to be inclining toward Westcott-Hort, with the limitation that he had relatively 
poor materials to work with; once again we see his skill in handling the little he had. 
Tischendorf’s idiosyncratic text is surely the result of his adherence to X. Bover and Merk we 
simply have to call eclectic. 
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Appendix X: A Sample Collation 


A Collation of P“, x, A, B, D, K, L, 056, 0142, 0243, 223, 330, 1022, 1739, 
1799 in Hebrews 


Note: Only sections where 0243 is extant have been collated 


1:2 


N.B. Throughout the book, small portions of L have been retraced by a later corrector. In 
most instances the corrector seems to have preserved the original writing, but 
sometimes the original or corrected text is illegible. 


N.B. In 1:1-4, L is illegible for occasional letters throughout the verses. 
N.B. 223 is defective for 1:1-1:6 (begins ayyeAol) 
TIATPAOLV + HUW P*° 


EOXATWV ] eoxatou P**©N ABD K L(* partly illegible) 0243 330 1739 1799; atoxatwv 
0142 


eAAANoEV ] EAGANGE Kal N24 

NUL ] nue P* (itac.) 

ULW ] Uta (!) 0142 

ov ] wv 056 

eOnkev | €8nke Bo 056 0142; eBeto 1022 
KAnpovopov | KAnvopov 1799 

Kat ] omit P*6 


Touc alwvac emtoinoev (056 enoinoe; 0142 emoinoa) ] emoloev Touc alwvac P* NA 
B* (B° 0243 emoide) D*? 1739°? 
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1775 


depwv ] dbavepwv B*? 


QuTOU Ot EauTOU | dt autou P**; qutou N AB D' (corrected by D?); autou 51 auTOU 
D* 1022; 51 eautou 0243 1739 


TIOINOAHEVOG TWV ALAPTLWV ] TWV ALAPTLWV TIOINGGUEVoc P* N* (x? D!' Twv 
QUATIWV NUWV TOLNOaLUEVOG; see below) A B D* 0243 1739 


Nuov |] omit P** x* A B D* 0243 1739 

EKaBLoEvV Ev ] EKABELOEV EVA (itac.); EKaBLOEV 0243 (hap!?) 
deE1a |] + TOU Bpovou 056 0142 

uWnAote | umtAotc 1022* 

TOOOUTW ] TOOOUTWV P*®; TodoUTOV K 


KpElTTwV ] KpITTwWV P* N A (itac.); Kpetttw (D* Kpittw) D? 330; Kpetttov K (0564 
KPElLTT....) 


Twv ] omit P**B 

oow ] + KatK 

autouc | auTtotc 0243 

KEKANPOVOUNKEV | KEKANPOVOUIKEV 1022 1799 

N.B. In 1:5-7, P*° is defective for up to ten letters at the beginning of each line. 
eimev | etme B® 0142 

TIOTE TWV AYYEAWV | ~ TWV ayyeAwv Tote D* 330 

QUTW |] omit N* (added by x‘) 

eotal ] cote D* (itac. ?) 


eltoayayn |] P** defective except for a possible final H but has room for only five letters 
(i.e. read perhaps ayayn?) 


N.B. In 1:7, P*® is defective Tous ayyeAouc...A€lTOUPYOUG QUTOU 
ayyeAouc (1) ] + autou D* 

TMveupyata | tva D 1022 1799 

Agttoupyouc | Attoupyouc N B* D* (itac.) 
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1:8 Tou atwvoc | omitB 


paBdoc eu8uTntoc n paBdoc ] kal n paBdoc tne EeuBuTNToc paBdoc P** N' AB 
0243 1739; kat n paBdoc N%* (h.a.?); Kal PABSOC EUBUTNTOC N PaBdoc D* (corrected 
by D2 ) 


Baolrstac | BaoltAgac D* 
oou (2) ] autou P** NB 

1:9 eptonoac ] euetonoac P* B* 
avoUuLav | AdtKlav N A; avoutac D* 


exploev ] expetoev P* A B* D' (correcting D* and corrected back by D7) (itac.); explioe 
056 0142 330 


o 8E0c 0 BE0c ] O GEO GEO 056" (but Beoc1 is at the end of the line and the missing 
letter might have been cut off in the margin) 


oou | omit P** 

eAatov | eAcov B* L 056 0142; eAeoc D* 

N.B. In 1:11-13, P* is defective for up to four letters at the end of each line 
1:11. dtayevete ] StayEvic D* (itac.); Stauevne 1022 

WwartLov ] etwatiov D* (itac.) 
1:12 woet] we D* 

nme pliBoAatov | mepiBoAseov A (itac.) 

edlEEic ] AAAaEEIc N* (corrected by x?) D' (corrected by D?); aAAaEic D* 

auTouc ] + we lwatiov P** NAB D* (corrected by D') 1739 

Kal (2) ] omit D* 

OU O€ ] + Kal N* (corrected by original scribe) 

ETN |] ett 1022 


EkKAELWOUOLV ] eyKAElWouolv A*"; exAtWouotv N B* (corrected by B?) D* (corrected by 
D') (itac.); exAetWouot BS 330 
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2:1 


2:2 


1777 


ELPNKEV | ElpNnKe Be 056 0142 330 

av ] omit D* (corrected by D") 

TIOOWV ] TOdw 330°"4 

Elolv ] clot P** B 056 0142 

AettToupyika ] Attoupyika Xx D!' (correcting D* and corrected back by D?) (itac.) 
TiveupnAaTa | va 1022 

dtakoviav | Stakoviac B 

yweAAovtac |] usAAovovtac 330 

KANpovoueltv ] KAnpovoutv D* (corrected by D’) (itac.); 


N.B. In 2:1-3, P*® is defective for up to fifteen letters at the end of each line and 
occasional letters within the line 


Ola TOUTO... MAPAPPUWHEV | Omit (entire verse) 0243 1739 


SEL TEPLOGOTPWC ] ~ TEPlOGOTEpWC Sel N; St TEploGoTEpwe D* (corrected by D‘) 
(itac. ?) 


Nuac TIpocEexElv ] ~ TpOGExEtv nUac P* (N MpooExXLV Nuac itac.) A B* (B° mMpodexel 
nuac) D 1022 


akouo@etotv ] akouoBeto Be 056 0142; akou@lot D* (corrected by D'); akou@notv 
L*; akouo@not 1022* 1799 


TIAPAPPUWLEV ] MapAapUWLHEV P* x A B* D* L 1799 
El] adeAdol Et 1799 

ayyeAwv ] ayyeAou L; aayeAwv (sic) 223 
AaAnGetc ] AaAn@ic D* (itac.) 


TlapaBaotic ] mapaBaoceic A (itac.) 
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2:3 eKkdeuEousGa ] exmeuEwue.. P**"; exdeuEouev 056; exmeuEouat 0142* 
NHEIc ] nuIc D* (corrected by D') (itac.) 
AadAsioGat ] AaAtoGal N (itac.); N\aAe.oe A (itac. 7?) 
aKOUOAVTWV |] AKOUOVTWV 1799 
eBeBaiwOn] eBeBaiwOnt 0142 
2:4 OUVETIMAPTUPOUVTOC ] OUVeTILAapTUPOUVTEC P** (corrected by original scribe); 
ouvuapTtupouvtec B*; cu“MapTUpOUVTEC B? 
ONHELOIC ] onplotc D* (corrected by D') 1799 (itac.) 
te ] omit 0243 223 1022 1739 1799 
Tepaotv | tepaol B® L 056 0142 
OUVAHEOLV ] SUVayEO! BS L 056 0142 
HEPLOLOIC ] BEPLOHOlc N* (corrected by N?) 
autou | tou 8eou D* 
2:5 umetagéev | umetagée B° 056 0142 2:6 
SlE“APTUPATO | SLELAPTUPETO 330 
Th tre Pe 
Miuvnokn | UnuUVNoKN A 
2:7 ~nAattwoac | cAattwoac D* 
TL map ] tic yap P**“4 (corrected by original scribe) 
d0EnN |] 50&a 1799 
TIUN ] Tetun P*° B* (itac.) 
EOTEmavwoac auUTOV ] (N* partly illegible eotemdavw... ..Tov; overwritten in N°) 


KAL KATEOTNOAC AUTOV... TWV XELNPWV GOU | Omit P** B D? K L056 0142 1799 
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2:8 


2:9 


2:10 


2:11 


1779 


uTtietagac ] urietagev 330 
EV Yap Tw ] Ev TW Yap N B D* 0243 1739; ev yap D? 


UTMIOTAEAL AUTW Ta TavTa ] uUMOTaEat P**; umoTa~at Ta mavta B; ta mavta uTIoTaEat 
autw D 


AONKEV aUTW ] AUTW adnkev P* 
ta (2) ] omit P*® 


N.B. In 2:9-11, P*® is defective for up to nine letters at the beginning of each line and 
occasional letters within the line 


tt] tiva D* 
NAATTWHEVOV |] EAATTWUEVOV 0142 


BAemouEv | BAETIWHEV L 056 0142 

TUN ] Teun P46 B* D* (corrected by D') (itac.) 
EOTEPAVWHEVOV |] EOTEPAVOHEVOV 330 
Xapitt ] Xwpic 0243 1739'*' (1739™29"" illegible) 
yeuontat |] yeuoetat D* 

emiperev | emiperte B° L 056 0142 330 

ov ] wv 330 

apxnyov ] apxtyov L 

owtnptac |] Gwnc 1799 

tTeAEiwoat | TeAwoal N D (itac.) 


N.B. In 2:11, P*° is defective for a whole line, aytaouevol...dt nv. In 2:11-2:15, A is 
defective for up to seven letters at the end of each line. 


yap | yap 0 056 0142 223; omit 330; adeAmoi o 1799 

aytaGwv ] o ayltaGwv 0142 

EMIALOXUVETAL ] alTaloxuveTalA (itac.); emeoxuvetat D* (corrected by D') 
adeAdouc autouc | ~ auTOUC AadEAMouC 0243 1022 1739 

KaAelv ] KaAtv D* (corrected by D’) (itac.) 
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2:12 
2:13 
2:14 


2:15 


2:16 


2:17 


2:18 


EV HEOW | EULEOW A 

KQL TIQALV...ET AUTW | Omit 056 0142 (h.a/h.t. 

etet ] em D* (corrected by D') (itac.) 

KEKOLVWVNKEV | KEKOLVWVNkE L 056 0142 

oapkoc Kal alyatoc ] aluatoc Kal oapKoc P* NAB D 0243 1022 1739 
HETEOXEV | UETEOXE B® 056 0142 

TWV AUTWV ] + MASNnYAaTwv D* (corrected by D'); Tov autwv K 
8Bavatou ] + Bavatov D* (corrected by D') 

TOUTEOTLV (TOUT EOTIV) ] TOUT EoTL B 056 0142 

amnaAAaén | atoKataAAaén A; anaAAaést K L; amaAAaént 056 0142 
douAetac ] SouAtac N D* (corrected by D’) (itac.) 

emlAauBavertal (1) ] emtAauBavete A D* (corrected by D") (itac. ?) 
aAAa onepyatoc ABpaau AauBavetat | omit 1799 (h.t. ?) 
emlAauBavetai (2) ] emAavBavetai D* 

WoelrEv |] where BS 056 0142; wotrev D (itac.) 

OYOLWONVAL |] MHOLWONVval A; ONOLOBNvat 330 

yevntat ] yevnte D* (corrected by D') (itac. ?) 

\Aaokeo8at | e\AaoKeo8e P“ A B* D* (itac.); Aaoeo@at 330 


Tac auaptiac ] Tatc auaptiaic A 


TieTlovOev autoc | memo8ev P**”4: qutoc nenovOev D; nenovev autoic L 


Telpacetc | omit N*; TIpadBeEtc N° D* (corrected by D') 


TIELPACOHEVOLC | TIPACOUEOIC N (itac.) 
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3:1 


3:2 


3:3 


1781 


N.B. In 3:1-2, P** is defective for up to thirteen letters at the end of each line, as well as 
some letters within the line and the entire line (€Etw) Tal... TIUNnV 


EMOUPAVLOU |] OUPAVLOU 1799 
Katavornoate ] kKatavonoete D*; katavonoartat D'; katevonoate 056 0142 
ouoAoyiac |] onoAoyetac A (itac.) 


Xplotov Inoouv ] Ingouv P** NX AB D* 0243 1739; Incouv Xpiotov D? K L 056 0142 
223 330 1022 1799 


TIOLNOavTt | TolNoav 330° 

Kat ] omit 1799 

Uwonv ] ywuone P*64 K L 056 0142 223 330 1799 

oOAW ] omit P*6"" B 

TWElovoc ] TALtovoc D* (corrected by D') (itac.) 

doEnc ouToc ] ~ ouTOC SOENC (P**4 .(u)......(n)¢) NAB D 1022(* outwe d0Enc) 
Mwonv ] wwuonv B K L 056 0142 223 330 1799; uwucEewe D* (corrected by D") 
Ka8 ooov | oow 1022 

TAElova ] tAtova D* (corrected by D") (itac.) 

TIUNV | TEtUnv B* 


EXEL TOU OLKOU ] EXEL OF TOU OLKOU Exel P46? (P** defective for Tyunv and its immediate 
context, but the words Tou olkou are missing after exet and without the word, the 
preceding line would have only about 22 letters instead of the usual 25-28; with them; 
the preceding line has 30) 


KaTaoKeuaoac | KaTaoKEuaCwv 056 0142 
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3:4 


3:5 
3:6 


3:7 


3:8 


olKoc ] 0 olkoc 056 0142*¥4 

KaTaOKEeUaCETAl ] KaTAOKEeUaZeTE A D* (corrected by D’) (itac.) 
UTIO TLVOG ] AVWEEV UTIO TLIvOcG 330 

Ta mavta ] navta P* x AB D* K 0243 1739 

KaTtaoKeuaoac | oKeuaocac K; KataoKeuaCwv 056 0142 

8eoc ] omit L?“4 

Mwone ] wwuone P* x D K L 223 330 1022 

ou ] oc P* D* (corrected by D') 0243” 1739 

OlKOC J] O OLKOG 330 

eouev | wev P*% (corrected by the original scribe) 

NHEIS | Nts D* (itac.) 

eavriep ] eav N' (corrected by N?) B D* 0142° 0243 1739; kav n* 


Tlapprnotav | mapnotav D* 


UEXpl TeAouc BeRatav | omit P** B (1022 omit wexpl TeAouc only) 


N.B. In 3:7-10, A is defective for up to six letters at the beginning of each line. 


eav ] av 0142* 

dwvne ] + you P** (corrected by original scribe) 
OKANpuUvNtE | OKAnpUVETE 1799 

TIAPATUKPAOHW | TPAOUW (!) X 

TIELPAOLOU |] TIpAaoLOU N D* (corrected by D') (itac.) 


TN EPNUW | TnI (Sic.) epnuw 056" 0142 
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3:9 


3:10 


3:11 


3:12 


3:13 


1783 


ou ] ormtou D* (corrected by D‘) 
ue (1) ] omit P*° x* AB D* 
UUOV |] HUWV A 


ed0kKiuaoav Ue ] ev SoKkiwaoia P* N* (A ev Sokiual..j(a)) B D* 0243 1739; 
evookivaoav ue D? 


eldov | oov A (itac. ?) 

TeooapakovtTa ] teaoepakovta P“ x AY B* (BS uncertain); M' (i.e. numeral) D 
dto | omit 056 0142 

TIPOOWXOBloa |] TPCGWXBElLoa A D' (itac.); 

TI00WXONoa K L 1022 

EKELVN |] Tautn P*° x AB D* (corrected by D') 0243 1739 

eimov ] ema A D' 056 0142 223 1799; einav D* 

de ] omit 1799 

el] omit 1799 


N.B. In 3:12-13, P* is defective for up to seven letters at the beginning of each line and 
certain characters within the line, as well as missing the entire line (KaAEl)Tal iva... €& 
ULWV 


BAemete adeAgol] BAETETAL AdEAHOL 330; adeAGot BAENETE 1799 
eotal ] cote D* (corrected by D’) 

amottiac ] amuotetac A (itac.) 

TIAPAKAAEITE |] MapaKaAEttat 330 

axpic ] axpt 0243 1739 

TO ONHEPOV ] To. ONnUEpoOv (i.e. TOV OnuUEpov?) DY? 

KQAEILTE | KaAEtTaLA 

Tic €& UUWV ] €& UUwv Tic B D KL 330 223 1799 (P%* illegible) 


TNS auaptiac ] auaptiaic D* (corrected by D') 
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3:14 yeyovayev Tou xplotou ] ~ Tou xplotou yeyovauev P** x AB D 0243 1739; 
YEYOVAHEV xpLoTOU L 


UTIOOTADEWC |] + AUTOU A; UTOOYADEWBC (sic.) B* 
3:15 Aeyeo8at ] AsyeoGe A (itac. ?) 

OKAnpuvntE | oKAnpuUvEetE D* 
3:16 alyumtou ] eyuTITOU XN 

Uwoewe ] UWuGewe P** x B D KL 056 0142 330 1022 1799; Uwuodeoc 223 
3:17 Ttotv ] ttot BS L056 0142 

de ]+KkarA 


TIPOOWXOlOEV ] TPOOWXBELOEV A (itac.); TOOCOWXLOBE B® 056 0142; NpoOwWxXONoOE L; 
TIPOGWXPEIGa 330; MpPOGOwWKXSNoal 10224 


TeooapakovtTa ] tecoepakovta P* n A B* (corrected by B?); M' (i.e. numeral) D 
avaptnoao.y | anei8noaot A 
emleoev ] etteoav D; emtecov 056" 223 1799; ertece 1022 
3:18 Ttotv ] tlot Bc L 056 0142 
WHOOEV ] WUWOEV 0243*"""; wUOGEe BS L 056 0142 


anet8noaotv ] amotnoaoiw P**4; qmO@noaoctv x D* (corrected by D') (itac.); 
arte t8noaot B' 056 0142 


3:19 BAETOUEV ] BAsETMUEV 1022* 
ELOEABELV | EloEABL N D* (corrected by D’) (itac.); eA8etv 0142* 1022 
dt] Sta D? K L 330 
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4:1 


4:2 


4:3 


EUNYYEALOHEVOL | EUAyyeALOHEVOL 0142 

PoPNOwWHEV |] AdEAHOL PMOBNOWHEV 330 1799 

KATAAEIMOUEVNG | KATAAITIOUEVNG N D* (itac.) 

emayyeAiac | erayyeAsiac A (itac.); Tag emayyeAtac D* 

ELOEABELV | ElOEABLV NX D* (corrected by D') (itac.) 

dokn | SoKet L 056 0142 0243 1022* (itac?); ou SUVNAWHEV SOKN 330 
UOTEPNKEVAL | UOTEPLKEVAL L 

KAKELVOL ] EKELVOL 223 


OUYKEKPaHEVOC ] OUVKEKEpaouEVvoUC P* A B* (BS D' L ouyKekepaouevouc) D*; 
OUVKEKEPAGUEVOC N; GUYKEKEPAGUEVOUC 0243 1739; OUYKeKpauEvouc (D? 
OUVKEKPQAOHEVOUGC) 223 330 1799; OUYKEKPAHUEVOUG 1022; OUYKEKpaHEVOUC 0142 


TuOTEL ] TLoT D* (corrected by D") (itac. 

TOIG AKOUOAOL | TWV AKOUCAVTWOV D* 

ELOEPXOUEGA | ElospxwWuEsa A yap | oUV NA 0243 1739 
Tnv | omit P*® B D* (corrected by D') 


N.B. 0243 breaks off after 4:3 ei¢ THV; resumes 12:20 [A\Go]BoAn@noEetai 


N.B. In 12:20-21, P*© is defective for several letters per line, including the entire lines 
poBEepov nv...EKPOBos Elpt N.B. 


B is defective for the entire final portion of Hebrews 


12:20 ALBOBOANSNoETAl | ALBOBOALONOETAL 330 


1785 


N BoAtdt KatatiEeuOnoetat |] omit P** NAD KL 056 0142 0243 223 1022 1739 1799 
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12:21 Kat (1) ] omit 056 0142 (330 illegible but has space) 


OUTWC ] OUTW N* (corrected by N?) A K (P** o(u).. at end of line); ou D* (corrected by 
D') 


nv ] n N* (corrected by x?) 
Hwonc | WWUONG N K L 056 0142 223 330 1799; uwonc yap 1022 
EKPOBOC | EvhoBoc 0243, eudoBoc 1739 
ELL ] omit N* (corrected by N?) 
EVTPOHOS |] EKTPOHOC N D* 
12:22 adda] ou yap A olwv |] oetwv P* D* (corrected by D") (itac.) 
Kat ] omit D* 
TIOAEL | TIOAL D* (corrected by D’) (itac.) 


lePOUGAANL ETIOUPAVIW ] lEOOUGAANH ETloUpaviwv A*; emoupaviw lepoUGAANnL D*?; 
Anu exovvimt (sic.) 056 0142 


UUPLaOL ] WUPLwv aytwv D*; pUptaolw ayiwv D4 (corrected by D?) 
12:23 mavnyupet ] mavnyupt D (itac.); mavnyupizet 223 
EKKANOLa ] EKKANOLav 056 0142*v'4 


EV OUPAVOIC ANOYEYPALWEVWV |] ~ AMOYEYPaUWEVWwV Ev oupavoic P** x AD L 0243 
1022 1739 


KpLTtN | Kptoe D* (corrected by original scribe) 
TIavTwv | omit P*%* 


TIVEUUGOLV ] Mveuuaot N*"4 056 0142; mveuyati D* (corrected by D'); mveuuatoc K*“4 
(corrected by original scribe) 


SIKALWV TETEAELWHEVWV ] TEALOV (i.e. TEAELWV) SESLKALWHEVOLC N* (corrected by N°); 
dikalwvy TePevEAIWHEVWV D*; Sikalwv TeTevEALWHEVWV D!' (corrected by D’'); 
dIKALWV TEBENEAELWHEVWV D®; SiKaLwWV TeTEAELOMEVWV 056 0142 
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12:24 


12:25 


1787 


UEolTn ] ueottne D* (corrected by D'); ueottn (sic.) 056 0142 
tnoou | Inoouc Xptotoc P*® 


Kpelttova ] kptttova P* (itac.); kpetttov (N A D* Kpittov itac.) D? K L 056 0142 0243 
223 330 1739 1799 


Tlapa Tov aBeA ] mapa to aed P** L; omit 056* 0142; napa aBed 056c 


N.B. In 12:25-13:2, L is heavily corrected; either the first hand or the corrector is usually 
illegible. 


BAemete |] adeAdol BAETETE 1799 

Tlapattnonove |] napetnonoé@ai D*; napetnonose D' 
223 AaAouvTa | + ULV (ULELv D*) D' 

epuyov ] e€eduyov N%* (corrected by N?) A; epuyav D* 


TOV ET THC yNc ] emt ync P*° x* A D 0243" 1739; Tov em yne P*& Ne K (L* T(ov) ert 
y(n). but space implies this reading) 056 0142 223 330 1022 1799 


TIAPALTNOAUEVOL | TapetTnoauEvot D*; napattnoayEevov 330 
XpnuatiZovta ] tov xpnuatiZovta P** x* A D 0243; xpnuatioavta 1739 
TIOAAW | TOAU X A D* 

Ol Tov ] tov P* 

oupavuwv | oupavou 0243 223 1739 1799 


ATIOOTPEMOLEVOL ] ATOOTPEmouEVOV P*6 
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12:26 ou (1) ] et P*®; omit P*& 
N ] omit 0243 1739 
EOaAEuCEV | EOaAEUOCE L 056 0142 
eTMYYEAETAL ] ErmMvyeAetat D; emtyyeATat 1799 
AEYOV ETL] AEYOV OTL 056 0142 1022; Acsywu oT ETL 0243 1739 
amaé eyw ] eyw anag D 


O€lW ] GEtow P** (x olow tac.) A0243 1739; oiw Aevet D*; oetw Aeyet D' (corrected by 
D?) 


TOV oUupavov | Twv oupavov (!) 1799 


12:27 TWV OAAEUOHEVWV THV ] THV TWV CAAEUOHEVWV RN* A; THV TWV OAAEUOHEVOV THV 
N?; Twv OaAEUOUEVWV P*6 D* 0243 1739 


iva HELVN Ta UN OAAEUOHEVA | omitA 
Uetvy | Ulvn x D* (corrected by D') (itac.) 
12:28 Baolelav ] BaolAlav D* (corrected by D') L"" (itac.); adeAdot BaolWsetav 1799 
mapaAayuBavovtsc | mapaAaBavovtec 330; napadaBovtsec 1022 
EXWUEV ] ExouEV P*% N K 1799 


AATPEUWHEV ] AATpEUOWLEV P**; AaTpEeUOLEV N K 056 0142 0243 223 330 1022 1739 
1799 


euapeoTwe |] euxapiotwe D* 056 0142 
TW ] Twt (Sic) 056 0142 


al6ouc Kal evuAaBelac ] evAaBelac Kat Seouc P*-vid (N* D* euAaBlac) n> A; ~ 
EUAGBELAC Kal aloouUC N2 D1 0243 1739 


N.B. In 12:29-13:3, P*° is defective for up to nine letters at the beginning of each line, 
including the entire line (SEvioav)TEO...UlUVNOKEOVE Twv in verse 3 


12:29 Kat ] kuptoc D* (corrected by D') katavaAloKov ] kataviokov 056; KaTavaAloKWwv 
1799 
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13:2 me otAcEeviac ] thv miAo€etviav N* (corrected by N°) 
emlAav@aveobe | emAavGaveosai A D* (corrected by D') 056 0142 330 (itac. ?) 
dota TauTNC ] St autTNC K 

13:3 deoulwv ] SedeyEvwv D* (corrected by D") 
KAKOUXOULEVWV ] KaKoXxoUUEVvwv D? K L 0243 1739 

13:4 Ttploc ] Tetutoc D* (corrected by D') 
ev TIAaOL | Ev Tact 056; ev nao 330; eumaot 1022 
de ] yap PN A D* 0243 1739" 
Kpltvel ] KPlvL NX D* (corrected by D") (itac.) 

13:5 adtAapyupoc ] adAapyupoc (sic) 0243; adbuAapyupoc 1799* 
APKOULEVOL ] APKOUUEVOC P44 0243 1739* 
OUS OU UN ] OUdSe UN P* 


eyKaTtaAinw (D* evKaTaAinw) ] eyKataAeimw (P** evKataAsimw) X A D? K L 0243 330 
1739 


13:6 mnuac Acyetv ] Acyet P**; Acyiv nuac D* (itac.); Aeyetv nuac D'; Aeyetv P* 0243 
1739 
Kal ] omit N* 1739 


13:7 uUvnuoveuste |] aAdEAMOL UVNHOVEUETE 1799 
NYOUHEVWV |] TPONYOUUEVWV D* 
UUwv ] omit P46 D* 
ULV ] UELv P*? (itac.) 
wv ] we P*6 
ekBaotv ] eyBaot P*6 


Uiwelobe | WeeltoGe P* (itac.); UetoBat A D* (corrected by D') 330 (itac. ?) 
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13:8 y@ec ] exBec P** N A D* 0243 1739 

Kat ] omit P46* 

o ] omit P**v 

atwvac | + aunv D* 

N.B. In 13:9-13 A is defective for up to seven letters at the end of each line. 
13:9 Kat Eeviac ] Eeviac P***; omit 056 0142 (h.t. ?) 


Tiepibepeove ] TapadepeoGe P**4 N (A D* napadepeo@al (corrected by D')) 056 
0142 0243 223 1022 1739 1799 


xapttt ] xapt 330 
BeBatouoG8al ] BEBalouoGE N (itac. ?) 
OUK WhHEANOnNOav | ouK OMEANBNOav 056; obEeANBnoav 0142 
TE PIMAVTNOAVTES ] Mepimatouvtec P* n* A D* 
13:10 mayetv ] mayiv D* (corrected by D') 
efouotav | omit D* 0243 (corrected by D') 
TN OKNVN | THt OKNvnI (Sic.) 056 0142 
N.B. L breaks off at 13:10 after e€ (ou) (pay)... 


N.B. In 13:11-12, P*° is defective for up to seven letters at the end of each line, including 
the entire line Tag NapEUBOANS 12 O1O Kal INOOUG. 


13:11 yap ] omit P*® 
ELOmEpETal |] Elodepete D* (corrected by D') 0243 (itac. ?) 
Zwwv | Gwov D* (corrected by D’) (itac. ?) 
Te pt auapttiac |] omit A 


Katakatetat ] P*6* katetat (?) (P** defective but P*®° adds Kata); katakeetal A 
(itac. ?); KaTaVaALOKovTal D* (corrected by D') 


TIapEvBOANs |] MapevBoAnc D* (corrected by D") 
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13:12 


13:13 


13:14 
13:15 


13:16 


1791 


Inoouc | o Inoousc 330 

TANS ] TapepBoAnc P*6 

emta8ev | omit x* (corrected by N°) 

efepxwueOa | eEepxouseda D K 056 0142 1022* 

OVELOLOHOV |] OvLStoHOV D* (corrected by D’) 

woe ] + we D* (corrected by original scribe) (dittog? Or read perhaps teuEvouocav?) 
Ot AUTOU | Sta TOUTO K 


ouv ] omit P*® x* D*? (D' illegible but adds about three letters) 
avadepwuev ] avadepouev K 


8uotav ] auotac P*6 

Stattavtoc | omit 1022 

TW BEW | Tat Ow (Sic.) 056 0142 

TOUTEOTILV | TOUTEOTL 056 0142; omit 1799 

de ] te P**; 5 D* 

euttouac ] eumtoteatc P*°; eurtoieac A 

Kolvwviac ] THS KOLvwviac P*° D* 1022 
emlAavOavweobe ] emAavOaveo@a D* (corrected by D') 


EUAPEOTEITAL ] EUapEoTitat N A (itac.); Evapeotette D* (corrected by D‘); 
EUEPYETEITAL 0243" 
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13:17 met\8e08e |] ne\Beo08a D* (corrected by D'); adeAghol neiBea8e 1799 
Kal (1) ] Kat Kat 0243 
QUTOL ] GUTOLC AUTOL N? 


UTIEP TWV WUXWV UUWV WC AOYOV ANOOWOOVTEC ] ~ We AOYOV AaMOSWOOVTEC UTEP 
TWV WUXWV UUWV A; omit we D* (corrected by D?) and anodwoovrat (corrected by D') 


D* + mept Uuwv D* (corrected by D?); amodwoovtac for anodwoovtec P*; 
amodwoovrtai for atodwoovtsc 0142 


TIOLWOLV | TIOLWOL 056 
ULV ] ULetv P*e 
13:18 TlpooeuxXEeoVe |] MpOoEUXEO#al Kal D* (corrected by D') 


TIETIOLBAUEV YAP OTL KAANV OUVELSNOLV] TeL\BouUE8a yap OTL KAANV OUVvEldnol Pe“ 
A (m@ouE8a and ouvidnot D*) (ouvidnot D"') (corrected by D?) 0243 1739; ott 
KaAnv 8a yap OTL KGANV OUVLONOLV N*; TeTIOLBauEV YAP OTL KAANV OUVISNOLV 2; 
TIETIOLBAUEV Yap OTL OUVELONOLV KAANV 1022 


ev ] omit P*&* 
Taotv | tact P** 056 
avaotpedeo@ai ] avaotpedeo8s A (itac. ?) 


N.B. In 13:19 P* is defective for up to five letters at the end of each line plus the entire; 
13:20 is almost entirely missing 


13:19 taxtov ] taxetov P** NA K (itac.); Taxuov 1799 


aroKataota8w ] (P** ano(kata).(8)w = anokatao8w?) (K* amoKa(oT)... (corrected by 
original scribe)) 


13:20 avayaywv ] avaywywv 056 
TIOLWEVA | TOlunva D* 
Inoouv ] + Xptotov D* 056 0142 223 


N.B. In 13:21 A is defective for up to two letters at the end of each line. In 13:21-24, A is 
defective for up to six letters at the beginning of each line. 
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13:21 


13:22 


13:23 


13:24 


1793 


Uuac ] nHac D* (corrected by D’) 

ev (1) ] omit P**“4 

eEpyw ] tw P*°; omit N D* 1022*; + kat Aoyw A 

aya®w |] aya8w 056 noinoat ] + nuac D* (corrected by D") 
QuTOU ] + auTO P*6; + qutw x* A 173979!" 

ULV ] nutv (P** nuetv) NAD K 056 0142 0243 330 1739 
Ingou Xplotou |] InGoUC xplotoc P*™* 

@ ] wt (?) 0243" 

TWV alwvwv | omit P** D 223 102 

avexeoee | avexeo8ai D* (corrected by D') 056 0142 
Tou Aoyou ] touc Aoyouc 1022 

yap ] omit X* (corrected by N22) 


emeoteiAa | ameotetAa P*™ (corrected by original scribe) (D* ameotiAa) D'; emeotiAa 
N (itac. ) 


ULV ] UEetv P*e 
YIVWOKETE ] yetvwokete P*° (itac.) 
adeAdov ] + nHov P*6 n* (A [..wv]) D* 0243 1739 


TIWOBEOV |] TEoBEov P* anoAeAUUEVOV | ano P***vid (corrected by original scribe) 
Taxtov ] taxetov P*° A K (itac.) 


epxntat ] epxnove N* (corrected by x‘); epxnte D* (corrected by D') 
anaocaoe | anacao8ai D; aonacaao®s doe 056 0142 

Tlavtac (1) ] omit P** 

Kal Tlavtac Touc aylouc ] omit P*®* 

aomadcovtat ] aonmagovtse 1799* 


ot] ot aytot 1799 
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13:25 upwv |] omit P**; tov ayiwv D* 


aunv ] omit P46 n* 


The Manuscripts: 


p46 


IZ 


ID 


Papyrus Chester Beatty II; also University of Michigan Inv. 6238. Papyrus manuscript, 
generally dated to about 200 C.E., though earlier dates have been proposed. Contains 
the Pauline Epistles with many lacunae. In Hebrews, it lacks 9:18, 10:21, 10:31, and 
portions of other verses. Generally listed as Alexandrian with “Western” readings, 
though in fact it is not simply an Alexandrian witness but belongs to a special type which 
it shares with B. Source for Collation: Based on the transcription by Timothy John 
Finney. Checked against the appropriate volume of Junack et al, Das Neue Testament 
auf Papyrus; also against the Nestle Aland 27th edition 


Codex Sinaiticus, British Museum Add. 43725 Parchment manuscript, generally dated 
to the fourth century. Contains the New Testament compete. Text is Alexandrian. 
Source for Collation: Based on the transcription by Timothy John Finney. Checked 
against the appropriate volume of Junack et al, Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus; also 
against the Nestle-Aland 27th edition 


Codex Alexandrinus, British Museum Royal 1 D. VIII Parchment manuscript, generally 
dated to the fifth century. Contains the New Testament with some lacunae, including 
2 Cor. 4:14-12:16. The manuscript is complete for Hebrews, but has many passages 
which are difficult to read. Text is Alexandrian. Source for Collation: Based on the 
transcription by Timothy John Finney. Checked against the appropriate volume of 
Junack et al, Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus; also against the Nestle-Aland 27th 
edition 


Codex Vaticanus, Vatican Library Greek 1209 Parchment manuscript, generally dated to 
the fourth century. Probably originally contained the complete New Testament; now 
lacks Hebrews 9:14-end along with the Pastoral Epistles, Philemon, and the 
Apocalypse. In Paul, the text us usually listed as Alexandrian with “Western” readings, 
but it in fact goes with P*° and perhaps 1739. Source for Collation: Based on the 
transcription by Timothy John Finney. Checked against the appropriate volume of 
Junack et al, Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus; also against the Nestle-Aland 27th 
edition 


Codex Claromontanus, Paris National Library Greek 107, 107AB Parchment 
manuscript, generally dated to the sixth century. Bilingual manuscript of Paul, lacking 
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0142 


0243 


1795 


Romans 1:1-6 and with a few leaves (none in Hebrews) in a later hand. “Western” text 
(i.e. readings are close to those of the Latin versions). Source for Collation: Based on 
the transcription by Timothy John Finney. Checked against the appropriate volume of 
Junack et al, Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus; also against the Nestle-Aland 27th 
edition 


Codex Mosquensis, Moscow Historical Library V.93, S.97 Parchment manuscript, 
generally dated to the ninth century. Commentary manuscript. Probably originally 
contained the Acts and Epistles; now lacks Acts as well as Romans 10:18-1 Cor. 6:18 
and 1 Cor. 8:8-11. In Paul, the text is basically Byzantine, with the particular sort of text 
associated with John of Damascus’s commentary. Source for Collation: Based on the 
transcription by Timothy John Finney. Checked against the appropriate volume of 
Junack et al, Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus; also against the Nestle-Aland 27th 
edition 


Codex Angelicus, Rome/Angelican Library 39 Parchment manuscript, generally dated to 
the ninth century. Originally contained the Acts and Epistles; now lacks Acts 1:1-8:10, 
Hebr. 13:10-end. In Paul, the text is clearly Byzantine. Source for Collation: Based on 
the transcription by Timothy John Finney. Checked against the appropriate volume of 
Junack et al, Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus; also against the Nestle-Aland 27th 
edition 


Paris, National Library Coislin. Gr. 26 Parchment manuscript, generally dated to the 
tenth century. Commentary manuscript. Contains the Acts and Epistles complete. In 
Paul, the text is basically Byzantine, with the particular sort of text associated with 
Oecumenius’s commentary. Very close to 0142. Source for Collation: Based on the 
transcription by Timothy John Finney. Checked against the appropriate volume of 
Junack et al, Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus. 


Munich State Library Greek 375 Parchment manuscript, generally dated to the tenth 
century. Commentary manuscript. Contains the Acts and Epistles complete. In Paul, the 
text is basically Byzantine, with the particular sort of text associated with Oecumenius’s 
commentary. Very close to 056. Source for Collation: Based on the transcription by 
Timothy John Finney. Checked against the appropriate volume of Junack et al, Das 
Neue Testament auf Papyrus. 


Codex Ruber, Hamburg, University Library Cod. 50 in scrin.; also Venice, San Marco 
Library 983 Parchment manuscript, generally dated to the tenth century, though Zuntz 
prefers a later date. Original contents unknown; now consists of 1 Cor. 13:4-end, 
2 Corinthians, and Hebrews 1:1-4:3, 12:20-13:25. The portion in Hebrews was 
originally designated 0121(b) until it was discovered to be identical with the Corinthian 
fragment 0243. Written in red ink. The text is extremely close to 1739. 
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